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AUTHORS OF ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME 


For the benefit of readers who may wish to follow up an individual contributor’s articles, the Editors have 
listed after each contributor’s name the pages on which his or her signature appears. Academic affiliations 
are given (for a retired scholar, the place of his/her last known academic appointment, when known). 

In this list, names in square brackets are those of authors of articles reprinted or revised from the first 
edition of this Encyclopaedia or from the Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam. An asterisk after the name of the author 
in the text denotes an article reprinted from the first edition which has been brought up to date by the 
Editorial Committee; where an article has been revised by a second author his or her name appears within 
square brackets after the name of the original author. The large number of deaths among the contributors 
of this Supplement volume reflects the fact that the first three double fascicules were published in the early 
1980s, 20-odd years before the last three fascicules. Every effort was made to ascertain whether a contribu- 
tor to the Supplement volume had died, or moved, in the time it took to complete and publish this Supplement, 
but it is very possible that some contributors not noted as having passed away, are no longer living, and 
that an affiliation may be passé. 
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Erika Grassen, University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
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R. Greave, University of Bristol. 517, 535, 570 
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the late M. Hapy-Sapok, Paris. 405 

the late AppuL-Hapt Harri, Mashhad. 54, 55, 71, 
72, 77, 111, 158, 292, 343, 366 

W. Hate, University of London. 681 
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CJ. Heywoop, University of London. 316 
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374 

A. Horneinz, Centre for Modern Oriental Studies, 
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| D. Hopwoop, University of Oxford. 9, 70 


B. Hourcabe, Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris. 604 
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VOLUME I 
P. 702°, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


ASHRAF ‘ALI, add to Bibl: Barbara Daly Metcalf, Perfecting women: Maulana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi’s 
Bihishti Zewar, a partial translation with commentary, Berkeley 1990. 


VOLUME IV 


P. 1091, 


KHASI, |. 38, for Ustadh Djawhar [9.v.] read Ustadh Djawdhar [9.0] 


VOLUME VII 


P. 560, 


MUNADJDJIM, Band ’L-, note 7 to genealogical tree, for Ta’rikh Baghdad, iv, 318, nr. 2122, 
read Ta’rikh Baghdad, v, 215, nr. 2688 


VOLUME Ix 





SHARKAWA, add to Bibl: D.F. Eickelman, Moroccan Islam: tradition and society in a pilgrimage center, 
Austin 1976. 


AL-TAFTAZANI, Il. 14-15 from bottom of article, for and a polemical refutation of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s Fusiis al-Hikam, read The refutation of the doctrine of Ibn al-‘Arabi often ascribed to 
al-Taftazani was written by his pupil ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad al-Bukhari (d. 841/1430). See 
Bakri_ ‘Ala’ al-Din, ‘ddd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi: al-Wudjiid al-hakk, Damascus 1995, 15-30. 














P. 664°, AL-TUR, add to Bibl. on the Arabic mss. of St. Catherine’: Y.E. Meimaris, Kaislogor ton neon arabikon 
Kheirographon tes hieras mones Hagias Aikaterines tou Orous Sina, Athens 1985. 
P. 868°, SUNAYZA, add to Bibl: Soraya Altorki and D.P. Cole, Arabian oasis city: the transformation of 
Unayzah, Austin 1989, 
VOLUME XI 
Ps. VIDJAYANAGARA, 1. 5 from bottom of first paragraph, for Konkar [4.0. in Suppl.] read Konkan 
[g.2, in Suppl.] 
P. 126°, WALIBA 8. aL-HUBAB, 1. 3, Jor 2nd/9th century read 2nd/8th century. 
P. 169°, WASIT, add after 1. 37: During the struggle for ‘Irak under al-Ma’miin, there were, however, 
small issues of silver from Wasit in the years 200 and 203, and occasional issues in copper in 
147, 167, 177 and 187 or 9. 
P. 174°, WASM, add t Bibl. A second general study is E. Littmann, Zur Entzifferung der thamudenischen 
Inschrifien, Berlin 1904, 78-104, which argues that most of the brands originate from the South 
Semitic alphabet in its North Arabian form. 
P. 177°, WATHANTIYYA, add to Bibl: G.R. Hawting, The idea of idolatry and the emergence of Islam. From 
polemic to_history, ee 1999. 
P. 227°, at-YADALI, 1. 14 from bottom, for (19 lines) read (19 folios) 
opp P. 264, YAKUT at-RUMI, map, for Oxus (Sayhiin) read Oxus (Djayhiin), and resituate Cairo on the right- 
side of the Nile 
P. 292°, plore add to Bibl: W.E. Kaegi, Heractius, Emperor of Byzantium, Cambridge 2003, 237-44. 
P. 345-6, L-YUNINI, add the following table: 
Genealogical tree of the family of Misa al-Yiinini, author of Dhayl Mirat al-zaman 
‘Isa 
‘Abd Allah 
! 
Ahmad Abu ’l-Husayn al-Hasan 
Muhammad Taki Aba ‘Abd Allah “Umar 
(573-658) 
| ] 
‘Ali Sharaf Abu ‘I-Husayn Misa Kutb Abu ’l-Fath ‘Ali Nir al-Dawla 
(d. 701) his mother is Zayn al-‘Arab bt. Nasr Allah (d. 693) (d. 670) 
| (641-726) 
| 7 | : 
2 sons and 8 daughters, among whom ‘Abd Muhammad Taki a daughter (wife of Aybak 
al-Kadir Muhyt Abi: Muhammad (d. 747), (d. 765) al-Iskandarani naib al- 
Fatima (d. 730), Zaynab, Rahba who died in his 
Amat al-‘Aziz (d. 754) and Muhammad sixties in 674) 
(667-737) 


Masa (who lived in 732 in 
Damascus) 


XVIII 


P. 361°, 


P. 364', 


Pe37lhs 


P. 404°, 


P. 548°, 
P. 548°, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


YUSUF anp ZULAYKHA, add to Bibl.1.(c): ed. AWa-Khan Afgahzid and Husayn Ahmad 
Tarbiyat, in Mathnawi-yi Haft awrang, ii, Vehran 1378 sh./1999, 19-209. 

ZA”, Il. 23-25, read a voiceless /t/ for /d/ is attested in some Northern Yemeni dialects... ., 
and a voiceless /t/ for /d/ occurs in North African sedentary dialects 

1. 42, read Uzbekistan-Arabic) with /d/ > /v/, 

ZABID, add to Bibl: Barbara E. Croken, Zabid under the Rasulids of Yemen, 626-858 AH/1229- 
1454 AD, unpubl. Ph.D. diss. Harvard University 1990; Zabid. Patrimoine mondiale, in Saba, revue 
inmestrielle, v-vi (1999); ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hadrami, Zabid. Masadjiduha wa- 
madansuha al-Glniyya fi ’l-ta’rikh, Damascus 2000. 

ZAIRDJA, add before final paragraph: As for the history of numbers, in his description of the 
2@ irda Ibn Khaldiin called attention to the use of Arabic characters (abdjad [q.v.]) and zimam, 
or administrative, numerals, as well as ghubar, denoting the nine figures of Indian origin. With 
regard to the zimém numerals, this statement allows G.S. Colin to date the entry of the system 
of Greek numerals into Morocco and to declare that the zimdém had spread in hermetic circles 
at the same time. But given their administrative, commercial or diplomatic use, recourse to 
them did not signify that they required the use of a code-breaker (De Uorigine grecque des ‘chiffres 
de Fes’ et de nos ‘chiffres arabes’, in JA, cexxii [1933], 193-215). R. Lemay points out, from two 
astrological manuscripts, B.N. ar. 2582 (attributed to Abii Ma‘shar), a MS from the 18th century 
(?), fol. 2r, and B.N. ar. 2584, fol. 2r, the list of correspondences between abdj@d numerals and 
zimdm (Arabic_numerals, in Dictionary of the Middle Ages, ed. J.R. Strayer, i, New York 1982, 386ff.). 
aL-ZUBAYDI, |. 4, for great-great-great-grandfather read great-great-great-great-grandfather 

1. 30, for He died there on | Djumada II read He died there on | Djumada II 379 


SUPPLEMENT 


P. 20°, 


28, 


58", 
103", 


163°, 


too we 


. 167, 


P. 241%, 


P. 408°, 


P. 566°, 


P. 570°, 


ABU °L-BAYDA’ a-RIYAHI, add after the last sentence of the text: He was also the réwi of Aba 
Nuwas, and the latter has devoted a marthiya to him (Diwan, ed. Ghazalit, Cairo 1953, 572-4; 
cf. E. Wagner, Aba Nuwds, Wiesbaden 1965, 356). 

ABU MADI, add to Bibl: G.D. Salim, f. Aba Madi (1889-1957): dirasat ‘anku wa-ash‘Gruh al- 
madjhiila, Cairo 1980. 

aL-“AKKAD, |. 6, for Hatiz Ibrahim read Shukri 

A‘YAS, add to Bibl: MJ. Kister, “Call yourselves by graceful names...”, in Lectures in memory of 
Professor Martin B. Plessner, Jerusalem 1976, 16, 25. 

CAC-NAMA, add to Bibl. 1. Habib, A study of Hayaj b. Yasuf’s outlook and policies in the light of 
the Chachndma, in Bull. of the Inst. of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, vi-vii (1962-3), 34-48. 

CAD, add at the end of the article. These negotiations finally resulted in the formation of a 
Transitional Government of National Union (GUNT), which did not, however, bring the inter- 
nal dissensions to an end. The civil war started up again in 1980, and M. Goukouni Oueddai 
secured victory over his opponents, thanks to the help of Libyan forces; he has even announced 
a plan for a union between Chad and Libya, but the FAN (Armed Forces of the North) con- 
tinue the struggle in the eastern part of the country, simultaneously against the Libyans and 
the government troops (March 1981). 

AL-DJAMISA ac-‘ARABIYYA, add at the end of the article: In consequence of the treaty between 
Egypt and Israel and the Camp David negotiations, the seat of the Arab League has been 
moved to_Tunis, and Shadhli Klébr was elected Secretary General (27 June 1979). 
AL-IDRISI, add at the end of the article: The oldest manuscripts (Princeton of 754/1353, Taymiriyya 
of 877/1473 and Manchester of 887/1482) and Ibn Abr Hadjala (Sukkardan [together with al- 
‘Amilt’s al-Mikhlaé], “Beirut 1399/1979, 460) give the title Anwar ‘ulwtyy al-adjram. In the Anwar 
al-Idrist mentions other books he wrote: A. al-Adwar wa ‘l-fatarat, K. al-Djawhara al-yatima fi akhbar 
Misr al-kadtma and k. Matla‘ al-tal‘ al-sa‘id ft akhbar al-Satd; the latter title possibly served al- 
Udfuwi as a model for his prosopography of Upper Egyptian men of renown. 

Add to Bibl: al-Udfuwi, al-Tal® al-satd al-djami‘ asma@ nudjab@ al-Satd, ed. S.M. Hasan, Cairo 
1966, 179-81, 534-6; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Lisdén al-mizdn, Haydarabad 1331, v, 262, no. 
902; al-Suyiiti, Husn al-muhddara, ed. M. Abu ’l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1387/1968, 1, 554; Zirikli, 
al-A‘lam, "Beirut 1399/1979, vi, 208b-c; Kahhala, Mudiam al-mwallifin, Damascus 1379/1960, ix, 
174a-b; A. Mingana, Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the John Rylands Library in Manchester, 
Manchester 1934, 422-5, no. 262; U. Haarmann, Regional sentiment in medieval Islamic Egypt, in 
BSOAS, xliii (1980), 55-66, M. Cook, Pharaonic history in medieval Egypt, in SI, Wii (1983); a crit- 
ical edition of Anwdr has been prepared by U. Haarmann (Beirut 1991). 

MAHKAMA, add to Bibl.: See the writings by D. Pearl, in particular Interpersonal conflict of laws 
in India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh, London-Bombay 1981; idem and W. Menski, Muslim family law, 
London 1998 (rev. ed. of D. Pearl, A textbook on Muslim personal law, London °1987). 
MAKASID at-SHARISA, |. 3, for of a ruling read of a possible ruling 

Ist line of third paragraph, read Istislah and istihsdn [g.vv.] were discussed extensively by Malikis. 
1. 2 from bottom, for Muhammad Tahir b. ‘Ashiir, read Muhammad al-Tahir b. ‘Ashiir; and 
change same in Bibhography. 

Add to Bibl: Tift, Sharh Mukhtasar al-Rawda, Beirut 1987-89. 


A 


aL-“ABBAS 3. AHMAD 8. TULUN, eldest son 
of Ahmad b. Tilin [9.0]. When the latter set 
off for the conquest of Syria, he entrusted the gov- 
ernment of Egypt to al-‘Abbas, his designated heir, 
but al-‘Abbas was very soon persuaded to take advan- 
tage of his father’s absence to supplant him. Warned 
by the vizier al-Wasiti, Ibn Tiliin got ready to return 
to Egypt, and his son, after having emptied the treas- 
ury and got together considerable sums of money, 
went off with his partisans to Alexandria, and then 
to Barka. As soon as he got back, on 4 Ramadan 
265/30 April 879, Ibn Taliin tried to bring him back 
to reason, and, promising him pardon, sent to him 
a letter, whose text has been preserved by al- 
Kalkashandi (SubA, vii, 5-10; reproduced also by 
Safwat, Djamharat ras@il al-Arab, iv, 366-73); but the 
rebel remained deaf to all these approaches and de- 
cided to invade Ifrikiya at the head of a force of 800 
cavalry and 10,000 black infantry, swollen along the 
way by some local contingents. 

Al-‘Abbas then claimed that the caliph al-Mu‘tamid 
had named him as governor of Ifrikiya and demanded 
of the Aghlabid Ibrahim II that he should yield place 
to him. The latter responded by sending against him 
a force of cavalry, which met up with him at Labda 
but did not venture an engagement. Al-‘Abbas now 
sacked Labda, even though the governor there had 
decided to yield to him, and then went on to lay 
siege to Tripoli. The Ibadi leader Ilyas b. Mansir al- 


Naftist organised resistance, and with the help of 


reinforcements sent by Ibrahim II, succeeded in put- 
ting the rebel army to flight (middle of 267/winter 
880-1). Al-“Abbas was compelled to return to Egypt, 
but was captured in the course of a battle outside 
the city of Alexandria with an army sent by Ibn 
Ttlin. He was brought to Fustat, led round on a 
mule (Yakut, Udaba’, vu, 183), condemned to execute 
personally the poet Dja‘far b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Hudhar and others of his retinue considered to be 
responsible for his revolt, and finally flogged and 
thrown into prison. He probably did not remain there 
long, but his attitude nevertheless removed him from 
all possibility of succession to the throne of Egypt. 


On Ibn Tiliin’s death (Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 270/May 884), | 


it was his son Khumarawayh [g.v.] who followed him, 
and al-‘Abbas’s protests were extinguished in blood. 


detail by Balawi, Strat Ahmad 6. Tiiliin, ed. M. Kurd 
‘Ali, Damascus 1358, 252-5, and Kindi, Iuat Misr, 
Beirut 1959, 246-50; these basic sources and the 
data of other historians have been utilised by 
M. Talbi, Emirat aghlabide, 347-52. (Ep.) 








‘ABBAS SARWANI, historian of the Mughal 
period in India. 

Little is known about him personally, but he was 
a member of a Sarwan Afghan family which had 
settled in Banir town (in the sarkdr of Sirhind). His 
ancestor got 2,000 bigh@s of land as a maintenance 
grant during the reign of Bahlal Ladi. It was resumed 
by Babur in 932/1526, and Shaykh Bayazid Sarwanti, 
the grandfather of ‘Abbas, had to leave for R6h for 
this reason. Shér Shah Sir restored it to Shaykh 
Bayazid when the latter returned after the expulsion 
of the Mughals in 947/1540. Islam Shah Sir also 
renewed it to Shaykh ‘Alt, the father of ‘Abbas. In 
987/1579, it was again resumed by the state. ‘Abbas 
then entered the service of Sayyid Hamid, a scholarly 
officer of Akbar. In 990/1582 he compiled at the 
instance of Akbar his famous Tuhfa-yi Akbar Shahi, 
generally known as the Ta’rikh-i Shér Shahi. It is how- 
ever, a biography of Shér Shah Sir and not history 
in the true sense. 

The Tuhfa-yi Akbar Shahi was compiled when the 
short-lived Sir dynasty had already passed into 
the limbo of history; and there was no hope left for 
the revival of Afghan power. Now an Afghan writer 
could get satisfaction only in magnifying the Afghan 
rule, so that ‘Abbas was in his work inevitably nostal- 
gic about the past of the Afghans. In fact, he compiled 
his work with preconceived notions, practising the econ- 
omy of truth when the facts were disparaging. Moreover, 
he is not a first-hand source. All, or almost all, his nar- 
ratives relating to the life and career of Shér Shah are 
based on the information supplied by the Sarwani nobles 
who had served under the Lédis and the Sirs and with 
whom he was connected by his own marriages. As 
descendants of Khan-i A‘zam ‘Umar Khan Sarwani, 
the premier noble of the Lodi Sultans, they were not 
expected to enquire about Shér Shah’s background, who 
had himself, and his father before him, been their ser- 
vants before his rise to sovereignty. For this reason, 
information gathered by ‘Abbas about Shér Shah’s early 
career from his Sarwani relations contains important 
gaps, some of which are filled by Mushtaki’s rambling 
account, available in the HWake‘at-: Mushtaki. Despite its 
defects, the Tukfa-y1 Akbar Shahi is regarded as the major 
source for Shér Shah’s reign. It furnishes fairly detailed 


© data about the early life of Shér Shah and provides 
Bibliography: The events are recounted in great | 


clues to important facts about his statesmanship. Later 
works, such as the Ta’rikh-« Khan-t Djahant of Ni‘mat 
Allah Harawi, Ta’rikh-1 Shahi of Ahmad Yadgar and 
Tarikh-t Dawid of ‘Abd Allah, all compiled during the 
reign of the Emperor Djahangir, contain very little addi- 
tional information with regard to Shér Shah. 
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Bibliography: ‘Abbas Sarwani, Tuhfa-yi Akbar 
Shahi, ed. Imam al-Din, Dacca 1964; Sir H.M. 
Elliot and J. Dowson, The history of India as told by 
its own historians, iv, 301-433; Storey, i, 513-5; 
I.H. Siddiqui, History of Sher Shah Sir, Aligarh 
1971; S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and intellectual history 
of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, New Delhi 1975, 
234-8, (LH. Sippigur) 
ABBREVIATIONS, sigla and conventional signs 

are nowadays called in Arabic mukhtasarat “abridge- 
ments” or rumiiz “symbols”, but there does not seem 
to have been any specific term for them in the clas- 
sical period, even though from the very beginnings 
of Islam copyists, scribes and specialists in all sorts of 
disciplines were led to use them. This is why it has 
been thought suitable to bring together here a list of 
the main abbreviations found in the mediaeval texts, 
together with some examples of those taken up by 
our contemporaries. 

One should first of all recall that a certain num- 
ber of the suras of the Kur’4n begin by groups of 
letters (the fawatih or huriif mukatta‘a/ at), which remain 
curiously inexplicable despite the many interpretations 
thought up by inventive minds; the reader will find 
a table of them in the article AL-Kur’AN, where the 
signs indicating pronunciation to be found in various 
editions of the Holy Book are also considered. 

It should also be noted that if the verb sammda, 
means notably “to pronounce the formula be-smi lah 
al-rahman al-rahim,” the formula itself is called the bas- 
mala [q.v.], whose form is obvious; cf. also the hamdala, 
the formula al-hamdu h-llah “praise be to God”, etc. 

It is precisely these pious or optative formulae 
which, because of their frequency, led copyists and 
scribes to adopt various abbreviations, of which the 
most frequent are: (‘ = taG@l@ “may He be exalted”; 
g = salla llah ‘alayh, and slim = salla lah ‘alayhi wasal- 
lam “may God confer His blessings [on the Prophet] 
and grant him peace”; ‘m = ‘alayhi al-salam “peace be 
upon him [sc. upon a prophet)”; 7h = rahimahu lah 
“may God have mercy on him”; and rdh = radiya Ullah 
‘anhu “may God be pleased with him” after the name 
of a deceased person. 

For their part, copyists used conventional signs, 
amongst which one may mention: s = sawdbuhu “the 
correct reading, to be read...”; 6 = ba‘da “after” 
or kh = mwakhkhar “placed after” and k = kabla 
“before” to show that two words should be trans- 
posed (or also m = mw akhkhar and m = mukaddam for 
the same inversion); sk = musahhah “corrected, veri- 
fied, the correct reading”; kk = khata’? “error” or 
nuskha ukhr@ “another manuscript = variant”; m = 
mudradj “a word straddling two hemistiches of a 
verse”; alkh = ila akhirihi “etc.”; h or ah = mtaha “end 
of quotation”. 

In technical works on grammar, theology, law, 
etc., the following may occur: @ = dam‘ “plural”; 
didj = diam‘ al-djam‘ “double plural”; m = mwannath 
“feminine”, but also main “text of the fadith, etc.”; 
sh = sharh “commentary” and shérih “commentator”; 
thna or né = haddathandé “there related to us”; and 
= anba’anad or akhbarana “{he] related to us (espe- 
cially of a historical or other tradition”; m or alm 
= (al)-ma‘rif or (al)-mashhiir “(the) well-known, (the) 
famed”; alz = al-zahir “the obvious, literal sense”; 
wz = wa-zahiruhu “and its literal sense”; & = tahwil 
“change in the isndd”; s = musannaf “hadith work” 
or musannif “author (of the work)’; alm = al-musan- 
nif “the author”; yk = yukal “it is said”; as = asl™ 
“by no means, absolutely”; ayd = ayd™ “also, equal- 
ly”; s = swal “question”; @ = djawab “reply”; n = 








bayanuhu “its explanation”; h = hakika “reality”, “In 
truth”; 6 = batil “false”; (aljmh = (al)-muhal “what is 
absurd, improbable”; mm = mamni‘ “impossible, 


absurd”; ( f }l@ nm = { fa)-la nusallim “we do not admit, 
recognise”; fh, fh = (fa)-hina’idh” “and then, conse- 
quently”; /@ mhh = la mahdlaia “without any doubt”; 
kk = kadhalika “thus”; almt = al-matlib “the desired 
aim” or al-mutlak “the absolute”. 

Also found are: s = sé‘a@ “hour”, d= dakika “minute”, 
and the names of the months: m = Muharram, s = 
Safar, ra = Rabi 1, r = Rabi‘ Il, Ga = Dyumada I, g 
= Djumada Il, 6 = Radjab, sh = Shain, | = Shawwial, 
n = Ramadan, dha = Dhu ’l-Ka‘da and dh = Dhu 
l-Hidjda. 

It will be noted that these abbreviations are often 
formed by the first letter of the word; another letter 
may sometimes be chosen, without always there being 
a care to avoid confusion, so that it may well hap- 
pen that the groups of letters have an ambivalence, 
which is not, however, very confusing. 

At the present time, the proliferation of sigla, and 
the perennial desire to save time have multiplied the 
use of abbreviations, especially in the press and in 
commercial and financial documents, but also in schol- 
arly sg with an apparatus criticus, where one may 
find e.g. @ = djuz’ “volume”, s = safha “page”, s = 
mis ae : ve = waraka “leaf, folio”, a and 6 or w and 
Z= mic and zahr “recto and ok, m = masthi/iyya 
"AD = Mdjrt/yya “A.H.”, m = malzama “signa- 
ture”, ae makhtiit ‘ianmecron?: £ = taba “printed 
edition”, etc. 

An international abbreviation has yielded, as else- 
where, a genuine noun: al-Yina/iski “UNESCO”. 
Expressions denoting Unions or Federations are 
replaced by initials: @.“m = al-djumhiintyya al-‘arabiyya 
al-muttahida “the United Arab Republic”, a.m = al- 
imarat al-‘arabiyya al-muttahida “the United Arabic 
Emirates”, etc. Money and currencies, weights and 
measures are not outside this general tendency: /./. = 
lira lubnaniyya “Lebanese pound”; d = dindr (and also 
daktiir “doctor”); dj. m. = diunayh misrt “Egyptian 
pound”; m = millieme or mitr “metre”; km = kilimitr 
“km”; s.m./s.m. = s/santimitr “cm”; f = faddin “fed- 
dan”, etc. Addresses often have 5.6. = sundik al-barid 
“postal box”, and commercial letter headings sh.m.m 
or sh.a.l = sharika mahdiidat al-mas iliyya “Lid. Co.”. 

The list of abbreviations could be considerably pro- 
longed, but our list will be limited to those given 
above; one should however add that magazines and 
periodicals often use these to such an extent that only 
the initiates can unravel them. G. Oman (see Bibl.) 
has mentioned, as characteristic: mm. = “Marilyn 
Monroe”, and 6.6. = “Brigitte Bardot”! 

Bibliography: W. Wright, Arabic grammar, i, 

25-6; M. Ben Cheneb, Liste des abréviations employées 

par les auteurs arabes, in RAfr, 302-3 (1920-1), 134-8, 

G. Oman, Abbreviature e sigle nell’ arabo moderno, in 

OM (1961), 800-2. (Ep.) 

‘ABD ALLAH 8. ABI BAKR aL-MIYANADJI, 
called ‘Ayn aL-KupAT At-HAMADHANI, Shafi‘T 
jurist and Safi martyr, born at Hamadhan 
in 492/1098. Born of a line of scholars, he studied 
Arabic grammar, theology, philosophy and law, and 
he is said to have, as an already precocious scholar, 
started his first book at the age of 14. Also, at the 
approach of puberty, he became a convert to Siifism., 
In 517/1123, at the age of 25, he seems to have met 
Ahmad al-Ghazali, brother of the great theologian 
Muhammad al-Ghazali, who is said to have initiated 
him into Siff meditation and dancing, thus com- 
pleting his spiritual conversion. Other masters of his 
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were Muhammad b. Hammitya and a certain Baraka. 

His spiritual reputation soon gained him many dis- 
ciples, and he spent all his time in oral and written 
teaching, sometimes going beyond the limits of his 
physical strength for this and having then to retire 
for two or three months for recuperation. His activ- 
ities soon provoked the hostility of the orthodox the- 
ologians. Provoked by his teachings on the nature of 
sainthood and prophethood and on submission to the 
Sufi shaykk, and objecting to his usage of Sufi ter- 
minology which gave the impression that he himself 
laid claim to prophetic powers, they brought an accu- 
sation of heresy against him before the Saldjuk vizier 
in ‘Irak, who imprisoned him in Baghdad. It was 
there that he wrote his apologia, the Shakwd ‘-gharib. 
Some months later he was set free and returned 
to Hamadhan, but shortly afterwards, at the time of 
the Saldjiik sultan Mahmid’s arrival (reigned 511- 
25/1118-31), he was executed in a barbarous man- 
ner during the night of 6-7 Djumada II 526/6-7 
May 1131] at the age of 33. His premature death 
seems to have prevented al-Hamadhani from found- 
ing a Sufi monastery, setting up a Sufi group and 
designating a successor; nevertheless, his numerous 
works, written in a fine style, have always found an 
audience. 

His published works include his Shakwa ‘l-ghartb ‘an 
al-awtan ua buldan al-‘ulama’, an apologia in Arabic (ed. 
and Fr. tr. Mohammed ben Abd-el-Jalil, in 7A (1930), 
1-76, 193-297; ed. ‘Afif ‘Usayran, Musannafat-i ‘Ayn al- 
Kudat-i Hamadhani, Tehran 1341/1962; Eng. tr. AJ. 
Arberry, A Sufi martyr, the apologia of ‘Ain al-Qudat al- 
Hamadhant, London 1969); Risala-yi Law@th, on mys- 
tic love, in Persian, ed. Rahim Farmanish, Tehran 
1337/1958; <ubdat al-haka’ik, in Arabic, ed. “Usayran, 
in op. cit; Tamhidat or Zubdat al-haka@ik fi kashf al-dak@ ik, 
in Persian, ed. ‘Usayran, in op. cit, twice tr. into 
Turkish; Namaha or Maktibat, Makatth, letters, in Persian, 
ed. ‘Alinakt Munzawi and ‘Usayran, 2 vols., Beirut 
and Tehran 1390/1971; Risdla-yi yazdanshindkht, ed. 
Bahman Karimi, Tehran 1327/1948; and Ahwdél u 
Gthar, ed. Farmanish, Tehran 1338/1959. 

Bibliography: Sandilahi, Makhzan al-ghara’ib, 

Bodl. Pers. ms. 395, 1523; Brockelmann, I, 490, S 

I, 674-5; F. Meier, Stambuler Handschnifien dreier per- 

sischer Mystiker, in Isl, xxiv (1937), 1-9. 

: _ __ _(J-K. Teusner) 

‘ABD ALLAH SULTANPURI, called Maxspim 
AL-MuLK, son of Shaykh Shams al-Din of Sultanpir 
(Pandjab), a leading Indian theologian of the 
10th/16th century. He studied under Mawlana ‘Abd 
al-Kadir of Sirhind, and acquired renown as a scholar 
and for his command over Muslim jurisprudence, the- 
ology and history. He was held in high esteem by 
Humayin [¢.v.], and Shér Shah (947-52/1540-5) gave 
him the title of Sadr al-Islam; under Islam Shah (952- 
61/1545-54) he was the principal adviser of the king 
in religious affairs. Upon his return in 962/1555, 
Humayiin again conferred on him the title of Shaykh 
al-Islam, and under the next king Akbar [¢.2.], he 
received the title of Makhdiim al-Mulk. In 987/1579 
he went to the Hidjaz and was received with much 
respect by the Mufiz of Mecca. Makhdum al-Mulk, 
however, returned to India without performing the 
Pilgrimage, and is said to have issued a fatwa to the 
effect that the Hadjdj was not obligatory on the peo- 
ple of India because the journey by sea could not be 
undertaken without the European passports bearing 
the pictures of Mary and Jesus and because the land 
route lay through Shr Persia. 

Makhdiim al-Mulk was one of the signatories of the 








Mahdar of 987/1579 giving a high religious position 
to Akbar, but subsequently disowned it; he was 
in fact a very orthodox Sunni and drew much crit- 


icism from Abu ’l-Fadl. He died in 990/1582 in 


disgrace. 
Bibliography: Abu ’l-Fadl, Akbar-nama, Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1873-87; ‘Abd al-Kadir Bada?tini, 
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‘ABD a.-‘AZIZ pz. ‘App AL-RAHMAN B. FaysaL AL 
Su‘tp (ca. 1291-1373/ca. 1880-1953), founder king 
(regn. 1319-73/1902-53) of the Kingdom of Su‘idi 
Arabia. His mother was Sara b. Ahmad al-Sudayri. 
At four, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was entrusted to a tutor and 
became a hafiz at eleven. Simultaneously (1309/1891), 
at al-Mulayda the Al Rashid of Hail [¢.v.] defeated 
and expelled the Su‘tids from Nadjd, so that ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz grew up subsequently in al-Kuwayt, his father’s 
exiled home. 

In 1319/1902, the young hot blood retook al-Riyad, 
expelled the Rashidi governor, and proclaimed the 
restored Su‘tidi rule. Central Nadjd soon re-pledged 
loyalty to the Su‘tids, and al-Kasim [9.v.] was grad- 
ually brought in. By 1330/1912, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz had 
restored Su‘idi rule throughout Nadjd. 

In 1912, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz inaugurated his most imag- 
inative policy, that of settling Bedouin in Wahhabism- 
centred agricultural colonies whose members were 
known as al-Ikhwan (“the brothers”) [¢.v.]. This move- 
ment simultaneously furthered Wahhabism, provided 
a new military force, reduced tribalism, and increased 
agricultural production; it brought with it profound 
social change, and the movement at its height counted 
some 150 colonies, one with 10,000 people. Ikhwanis 
played a leading role in subsequent conquests, but 
ultimately revolted, charging the king with religious 
laxity, so that the founder of the Ikhwan himself sup- 
pressed them (1348/1930). 

On the eve of World War I, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz expelled 
the Ottomans from eastern Arabia thus acquiring 
access to the sea. For ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, this war con- 
stituted a period of watchful waiting, but with the 
war’s end, he resumed expansion. Djabal Shammar 
{g.v.] was occupied in 1340/1921 and its depend- 
encies the next year. In 1337/1919 ‘Abd _ al-‘Aziz 
won an important border fight with the Hashimis, 
and in 1338/1920 annexed upland ‘Asir [q.v.]. The 
end of his festering quarrel with the Hashimis began 
when the Hashimi king, al-Husayn, somewhat 
vaingloriously assumed the caliphate (1342/1924). The 
Ikhwan, affronted, entered al-Taif, and Mecca opened 
its gates, despite the Hashimis’ descent from the 
Prophet and long tenure in al-Hidjaz. By 1344/1926, 
“Abd al-‘Aziz was proclaimed king of al-Hidjaz. His 
realm, now quite independent, stretched solidly across 


| the peninsula in the first such broad unification in 


Arabia for many centuries. In addition, responsibili- 


| ty for the holy places, well discharged, converted 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz from the leader of a minor sectarian 
polity into a central figure in Muslim and interna- 
tional eyes. His one remaining external dispute, with 
al-Yaman, was settled by a military victory followed 
by a treaty (1352/1934). In the same year, he uni- 
fied his government as the Kingdom of Su‘adi Arabia. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz treated defeated enemies magnani- 
mously and, especially in al-Yaman, wisely restrained 
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himself. Much of this period was also spent negoti- 
ating with Britain; demarcated borders gradually 
emerged. During World War II, he maintained for- 
mal neutrality, but tilted toward the Allies, subse- 
quently joining the United Nations and the Arab 
League. 

Internally, this commanding monarch ruled tra- 
ditionally but with his own extra wisdom and 
strength. He oversaw the successful implantation of 
the high-technology, American-run petroleum indus- 
try into an ultra-traditional society, from a first com- 
mercial find in 1356/1937 to the point when, at 
his death, production approached 1 million bar- 
rels/day and gave an annual revenue of $200 mil- 
lion. Oil revenues financed dramatic developments: 
water supplies, airports, telephones and radios, roads, 
electricity, deep water ports, a railroad, hospitals, 
and schools. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz had a “marked tendency 
to uxoriousness”. A study of 1952 indicates that he 
had 35 living sons. The number of his wives, many 
married ephemerally, was a legendary 300; in addi- 
tion, he had concubines and slave women. Yet to 
some wives, he was faithful and always within the 
letter of Kur’anic law. 

All in all, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz laid the bases for the mod- 
ernisation of his country and was one of the great- 
est leaders to arise in the Arabian peninsula. 
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x _ (R. Bayty WinpeR) 

‘ABD at-‘AZIZ 3. YUSUF (Abu ’I-Kasim al- 
Hakkar?), the private secretary and trusted adviser 
of the Biyid amir ‘Adud al-Dawla [q.v.] from the 
very beginning to the end of his reign, and then 
three times alternatively the vizier and in disgrace 
in regard to his sons Samsam al-Dawla and Baha’ 
al-Dawla [q¢.v. below].-He is the author of a col- 
lection of official correspondence (insha’), largely pre- 
served in ms. Petermann 406 (Ahlwardt 8625), which 
is however limited to the period of ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
reign (some fragments lacking here are .cited in al- 
Tha‘alibi, Yatima, ii, 89-90) and which, without secur- 
ing him a place equal to his contemporaries Abia 
Ishak al-Sab? and Ibn ‘Abbad, merits the histori- 
an’s consideration, above all for the narrative of 
events of the reign. 
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‘Adud al-Daulas ..., Wiesbaden 1965; H. Busse, Chalif 
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‘ABD at-BARI, KivAm aL-DIn MuHammap, early 
14th/20th century ‘@lim and pir of the Farangi 
Mahali family [¢.v. below]. Born in Lucknow in 
1295/1878, he was descended on his father’s side 
from a distinguished line of firs and on his mother’s 
side. from Malik al-‘Ulama? Mulla Haydar (d. 
1256/1840-1), who had established the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) branch of the Farangi Mahall family. ‘Abd 
al-Bari was brought up in Lucknow, where he studied 
under many teachers, notably his uncle ‘Abd al-Bakr 
and ‘Ayn al-Kudat, the prominent pupil of ‘Abd al- 
Hayy [9.v.]. He travelled to the Hidjaz three times, 
in 1309/1891-2, 1321/1903-4 and 1330/1911-2, and 
also visited other parts of the Ottoman Empire. In 
Medina, where he came to know Sharif Husayn of 
Mecca, he both studied Aadith under Sayyid ‘Ali Witri 
and taught. 

With Abu ’l+-Kalam Azad, ‘Abd al-Bart was the 
first Indo-Muslim scholar to play a major role in mod- 
ern Indian politics. He came to the fore as Muslims 
of the subcontinent became agitated over events in 
the Ottoman Empire just before World War One. In 
1913, after returning from Mecca, with Mushir Husayn 
Kidwai, he founded the Andjuman-i Khuddam-i Ka‘ba 
[q.v. below]. After the War he played a leading part 
in launching the Indian Ahiafat movement: leading 
in 1918 the first wam@ to attend the All-India Muslim 
League sessions, developing an alliance with Mahatma 
Gandhi, helping to organise the Central Khilafat 
Committee in 1919, and throughout driving the agita- 
tion more extreme till in 1920 the Khilafat movement 
adopted a policy of non-cooperation with the British 
government and, under its influence, so did the Indian 
National Congress. In these years ‘Abd al-Bari’s influ- 
ence was at its zenith, a fact marked, at least among 
Indian ‘ulama@, by his election as the first president 
in 1919 of the Djam-iyyat-1 ‘ulama’-i Hind, which he 
had played a major part in establishing. But gradually 
in 1921 and 1922 he began to draw apart from the 
politicians as they refused to accept his view that force 
should be used to defend the Khilafat. By 1923 the 
resurgence of communalism had driven him to defend 
Islam in India at the cost of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Moreover, he continued to fight for the Ah¢léfat, 
although the issue had ceased to interest politicians. 
From 1925 he led the tremendous protest in India 
against Ibn Sa‘iid, and died on 4 Radjab 1344/19 
January 1926 while in the midst of his campaign. 

‘Abd al-Bart knew that Muslims had to face the 
problems posed by the modernisation of their society. 
He was willing to support Muslims who sought west- 
ern learning, sending boys to Aligarh College and mak- 
ing a donation to the Muslim University movement. In 
an endeavour designed to equip the children of ‘uama@ 
and pirs for modern life along traditional lines, he estab- 
lished the Madrasa-yi ‘Aliya Nizamiyya at Farangi 
Mahall in 1905. This offered an improved form of the 
Dars-i Nizamiyya, making “modern” subjects such as 
algebra and geography compulsory and offering prac- 
tical subjects such as English to higher classes. ‘Abd al- 
Bari was no less concerned about the future of mysticism. 
He felt that the ignorance of those who were mystics, 
as well as that of those who were not, was damaging 
the reputation of éasawwuf. He was particularly con- 
cerned that mystics should adhere strictly to the Shari‘. 
It was on this account that around 1914 he revived a 
plan, first mooted by his father and others in 1896, to 
establish a madrasa to teach Islamic mysticism system- 
atically.. The plan was adopted as the aim of the 
Bazm-i Siifyyya-yi Hind, an organisation which, with the 
support of many leading Indian mystics, was founded 
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during the ‘Urs of Mun al-Din Cishti at Adjmir in 
1916. 

‘Abd al-Bari was one of the great teachers of his 
ime, having at least 300 pupils. He wrote 111 books 
and pamphlets displaying wide learning in Persian as 
well as Arabic; as was customary in the F: arangi Mahall 
family, Hanafi Jurisprudence was his most unportant 
ield. Initiated into the Kadiri-Razzaki and Cishti- 
Nizami sistas, he was an influential pir, numbering 
several leading politicians, including Muhammad and 
Shawkat ‘Ali [9.v.], amongst his murids. An inde- 
pendent-minded but emotional man, ‘Abd al-BartT was 
guided by the need to defend and strengthen Islam. 
He achieved fame and success, in part because of 
what he did but also in part because of who he was: 
the dominant member in his generation of the wide- 
spread and talented Farangi Mahall family. In recent 
years he has been this family’s most distinguished 
product. 
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(F.C.R. Rosinson) 

‘ABD aL-LATIF CELEBI [see Latiri]. 

‘ABD a.-NASIR, Dyamat, Egyptian commander 
and statesman. His father, ‘Abd al-Nasir Husayn, 
came from the village of Bani Murr near Asyit in 
Upper Egypt. He was a clerk in the post office and 
in 1915 moved to Alexandria. In 1917 he married 
the daughter of an Alexandrian coal merchant and 
on January 15th 1918, his first son, Djamal, was born. 
The father was transferred several times during his 
son’s early childhood and it was in Asyit that Djamal 
began his primary education. At the age of seven he 
was sent to Cairo to live with his uncle and to study 
there instead of moving around with his father. He 
also spent some time in the family village of Bani 
Murr when he was able to observe the life of the 
Egyptian peasant—its poverty and its daily toil, its 
dignity and solidarity. The village was a microcosm 
of Egyptian rural society. ‘Abd al-Nasir’s family 
belonged to the middle layer of small proprietors and 
tenants, a class largely dominated by others yet from 
which there was some outward movement into the 
towns and cities through education and government 
employment. This class gave ‘Abd al-Nasir his roots 
in the Egyptian countryside and also his escape into 
another world. 

In Cairo he went to al-Nahhasin school in Khan 
al-Khalilr where he was able to experience at first 





hand the life of the bustling crowded quarters of | 


Cairo, that other aspect of the poverty of Egypt. 
During this period he was greatly affected by the 
death of his mother and by his father’s early re-mar- 
riage. This experience turned him against his father 
and strengthened his independence and perhaps also 
his introspection. He was noted from then on for his 
seriousness and thoughtfulness. 

After an interval with his family in Alexandria 
‘Abd al-Nasir moved to Cairo where he spent five de- 





cisive years, 1933-8. He went to al-Nahda school and 
began to mix study with militant activity, protesting 
both against the British presence and the policies of 
the Egyptian politicians. He was exposed to the polit- 
ical currents of the time, of the Waofd, the National 
Party (al-Hizb al-Watani) and especially Afisr al-Fatat, 
the Fascist-type movement found by Ahmad Husayn. 
He felt deeply and personally the problems of Egypt 
and began to assume them inwardly himself, uncon- 
sciously following the example of those future leaders 
who take upon themselves the burdens of their peo- 
ple, and also searching for a future pattern for his 
own life. He admired the Wed centred around its 
leader, Mustafa Nahhas; he occasionally marched with 
Afisr al-Fatat. He wrote at the time: “(The Egyptian] 
only needs a leader who will lead him to battle”. 

In November 1935, when the British opposed the 
re-establishment of the Egyptian constitution, ‘Abd al- 
Nasir marched with students on to the streets of Cairo 
and was wounded by a bullet fired by British troops. 
He was identified as an agitator and asked to leave 
his school. After a few months in 1936 as a law stu- 
dent in Cairo University, his sense of disillusion with 
the politicians who had “surrendered” to the British 
by signing the 1936 Treaty and with what he saw 
as the indifference of his fellow-students, led him to 
seek to join the army, in his opinion the best means 
available for effecting change. He had passed through 
his early personal crisis and took to the army as a 
positive means of action. 

In 1936 the Egyptian army had lifted its restric- 
tions on the middle and lower classes entering the 
officer corps. ‘Abd al-Nasir was a member of the sec- 
ond entry of such men, an officer cadet in 1937 at 
the age of nineteen in the ‘Abbasiyya Military 
Academy. He was attracted to military life with its 
discipline and study, and was quickly promoted. Of 
his future companions in the revolution, he met ‘Abd 
al-Hakim ‘Amir in the academy and Zakariyya Muhyi 
al-Din and Anwar al-Sadat in his first posting to 
upper Egypt. It is difficult to maintain that their plot- 
ting began at once but, being of similar age and back- 
ground, they were united i in their disrespect and even 
contempt for their senior officers, and this attitude 
was confirmed when he again met ‘Amir during their 
assignment to the Sudan. 

The German successes in Libya and Egypt in 
1940-1 led some Egyptian officers to see in the Axis 
their deliverers from British occupation. ‘Abd al-Nasir 
stayed aloof from making approaches to the Germans, 
but his anger was aroused in February 1942 when 
Sir Miles Lampson, the British High Commissioner, 
with the support of British tanks imposed on King 
Farak a /Vafd cabinet under Nahhas. ‘Abd al-Nasir 
was ashamed that the army had taken no counter- 
action, but he at least felt that some officers had 
been shaken out of their apathy. In 1943 he was 
appointed an instructor at the Military Academy, 
and during his time there was able to make contact 
with a number of younger Egyptians who were also 
like him fired by the aim of liberating their country. 

The period 1945-52 bears, with hindsight, the signs 
of the end of an era. Several factors combined to 
ensure that change eventually became inevitable. King 
Fartk’s political erraticness and scandalous private 
life debarred him as a serious political leader. The 
Wafd had lost most of its credibility, and the more 
extreme movements were left to clamour for a cen- 
tral role. The Aral disaster in Palestine had a pro- 
found effect on the minds of young Egyptian army 
officers, and the British reluctance to evacuate troops 
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first from the towns and then from the Suez Canal 
Zone confirmed their suspicions about the survival 
of British imperialist aims. The period was one of 
ferment and tension, so that even a personality less 
politically sensitive than ‘Abd al-Nasir could not have 
remained unaffected, and he was in a sense torn 
during this period between his position as staff offi- 
cer and his interests in “revolutionary” movements. 
He was introduced to Marxism by Khalid Muhyi 
al-Din, a fellow officer and cousin of Zakariyya, to 
the Jkhwan al-Muslimiin by al-Sadat, and to the left 
wing of the Wafd by Ahmad Abu ’I-Fath and oth- 
ers. At this time a group of officers began to meet 
regularly, comprising the above together with ‘Amir, 
Tharwat ‘Ukasha and one or two others. These so- 
called Dubbat al-Ahrar (“Free Officers”) did not yet 
coalesce as a movement, having no common ideol- 
ogy but a determination to transform Egypt; but the 
figure of Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir emerged here as a 
leader. 

It was events outside Egypt which decisively placed 
the Free Officers on course outwards revolution. In 
May 1948 the Egyptian army advanced into Palestine 
in an attempt to destroy the new state of Israel. ‘Abd 
al-Nasir was commanding officer of a unit, and was 
immediately dismayed by the inefficiency and lack of 
preparedness of the Egyptians who were fighting 
against greatly inferior numbers; in the fighting he 
was himself wounded in the chest. After the second 
United Nations armistice (during which the Haganah 
improved its positions), the battle for the Negev began 
in October. ‘Abd al-Nasir and his unit were trapped 
at Fallidja, but together with several other Free 
Officers they held out against the Israeli forces and 
were eventually able to counter-attack. In retrospect, 
‘Abd al-Nasir saw this episode as a symbol of their 
determination to pursue the real fight against all those 
forces which opposed Egypt. He had fought the Israelis 
and had even admired them in their successful bid 
to oust the British from Palestine (during one armistice 
he had had an opportunity to talk to an Israeli offi- 
cer), and had himself become more widely known. 
One general also made his name for heroism in the 
Palestine war, Muhammad Nadjib (Neguib). 

The army returned home bitter in defeat and 
determined to begin the “real” struggle. The Free 
Officers began to issue propaganda denouncing the 
King, the régime and the army, to infiltrate the gov- 
ernment, and to co-operate with other organisations. 
In October 1951 the Egyptian government abro- 
gated the 1936 Treaty, and this action signalled the 
beginning of guerilla activity against the British troops 
remaining in the Canal Zone. The Free Officers 
played a certain part, issuing arms and training com- 
mandos, but it was largely students and members of 
the /kAwan who bore the brunt of the fighting; ‘Abd 
al-Nasir himself was biding his time conserving his 
energies. 

Tension was also rising in Cairo. A particularly 
severe British retaliatory attack on the [sma‘thyya bar- 
racks in January 1952 led to Black Saturday, January 
26th, when much foreign and Egyptian property in 
Cairo was burned and several lives lost. Students, 
Ikhwan and the mob rampaged in a fury of revenge, 
and the army and police intervened only late in the 
day. It is still not clear who instigated the riots and 
how large a part, if any, the Free Officers played; 
but the events had at least demonstrated the desper- 
ate fury of the country and the lack of any solution 
offered by the régime. 

Farak and his entourage continued their improvi- 





dent course, seemingly careless of the country’s plight. 
The Free Officers decided that a coup could no longer 
be postponed and began to make their final plans in 
July. The government had moved for the summer to 
Alexandria, and two army units favourable to the Free 
Officers were about to move to Cairo. On 20th July 
it became known that Farik was to appoint a new 
government, one of whose first actions would be to 
arrest some of the Officers. The latter advanced their 
plans; by the morning of 23rd July the key army and 
communications posts had been taken, with hardly a 
shot fired and only two lives lost. Although ‘Abd al- 
Nasir had been the leader, General Muhammad 
Nadjib, the older and better-known man, became the 
new Commander-in-Chief, while arguments raged over 
the future form of government—should there be co- 
operation with civilian politicians, and what was to 
be the fate of Fartik? 

‘Alt Mahir, an ex-premier, headed the new gov- 
emment. ‘Abd al-Nasir stood out for the exile, rather 
than the execution, of Farik, and the ex-king sailed 
from Alexandria on 26th July. Nadjib supervised the 
abdication while ‘Abd al-Nasir remained in Cairo. 

Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal has divided the polit- 
ical life of ‘Abd al-Nasir (known in Egypt as “The 
Lion”) into three parts: 1952-6, the Lion free; 1956- 
67 the Lion chained; 1967-70 the Lion wounded. By 
this division, Haykal saw him free unti] the Suez inva- 
sion to concentrate on Egyptian affairs; after 1956 he 
became chained to Arab and world affairs and a pris- 
oner of his own success and personality; after the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1967 he was gradually weighed down 
by the burdens of office. These divisions may be qual- 
ified and modified, however. During the whole of his 
political life he was attempting both to legitimise his 
rule and to give Egypt a lasting political and social 
system. Until 1956 he was largely concerned with 
Egyptian internal affairs, but Suez thrust him on to 
the world stage, and while chaining him, in Haykal’s 
phrase, he was at the peak of his popularity and suc- 
cess, at least until the dissolution of the Syrian-Egyptian 
union in 1961. The period 1961-7 saw him more 
closely chained and less successful, until the disaster 
of 1967, by which he was mortally wounded. 

The Free Officers had no definite political pro- 
gramme before or at the beginning of their régime. 
No one ideology motivated the seizure of power; they 
had rather vague ideas about national independence, 
modernisation, democratisation, social justice and 
equality. The first years of power entailed a more 
precise defining of these ideas and forced ‘Abd al- 
Nasir to determine his role in the new system. He 
was the centre of the new ruling body, the Revolution 
Command Council (R.C.C.) (Madjlis Kiyadat al-Thawra), 
although Nadjib was its president, replacing ‘Al7 Mahir 
in September 1952, and ‘Abd al-Nasir not yet pub- 
licly acknowledged. : 

The régime’s first declared objective had been the 
expulsion of the British, and negotiations began imme- 
diately over the evacuation of the Canal Zone. 
Secondly, the direction of domestic policy was estab- 
lished by the agrarian reform law of September 1952 
by which no one was allowed to hold more than 200 
feddans of land. Thirdly, the régime set about elim- 
inating opposition, ie. the Wafd and especially the 
Ikhwan, who reacted by trying to foment opposition 
in the army, police and universities. In the early 
months of 1954 the /kwan waged what ‘Abd al-Nasir 
termed a ghdd against the régime, in an attempt to 
seize power themselves. 

Within the Revolution Command Council, dis- 
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sensions arose between General Nadjib, now President 
of the Egyptian Republic, and the younger officers. 
The older man had gained considerable popularity, 
but was opposed by his colleagues, who accused him 
of re-establishing relations with the old politicians and 
wanting to send the army back to its barracks. There 
were demonstrations in his favour, and the chaos of 
pre-revolutionary days seemed about to return. This 
was unthinkable to ‘Abd al-Nasir with his deeply 
authoritarian character, and he and like-minded col- 
leagues isolated Nadjtb by the end of March 1954; 
he remained as titular president of the republic, while 
‘Abd al-Nasir became president of the R.C.C. with 
de facto power. 

In July 1954, ‘Abd al-Nasir signed a treaty with 
the British under which the Canal base would be 
evacuated within twenty months with the provision 
that it could be “re-activated” by the British in the 
event of an attack by an outside power on an Arab 
country or on Turkey. To many Egyptians, this was 
a capitulation to the West and was strongly opposed 
by the /khwan. On 24 October 1954 ‘Abd al-Nasir 
was addressing a crowd in Alexandria justifying the 
treaty when a member of the /khwan attempted to 
assassinate him. Haykal described this as a turning 
point in ‘Abd al-Nasir’s career. Having already gained 
control of the army and state, his survival might also 
be seen as confirmation of that control, for charis- 
matic leaders can only gain in prestige from “mirac- 
ulously” surviving assassination attempts. ‘Abd al-Nasir 
now dominated the Revolution Command Council, 
the cabinet, the Free Officers and through them the 
Liberation Rally, his first attempt to organise politi- 
cal support. The mukhabardt (secret police) were his 
means of supervising the two latter bodies, and the 
basis of the régime was the army, whose members 
penetrated most aspects of civil life. 

1955 was the year in which ‘Abd al-Nasir won his 
personal battle, and found the role he had written 
about in his Falsafat al-thawra “Philosophy of the rev- 
olution”: “In this region in which we live there is a 
role wandering aimlessly about seeking an actor to play 
it”. In his writing he had criticised the masses for not 
enthusiastically following him after the coup. Now he 
was presented with a cause in which to lead them. 
The British had established the Baghdad Pact with Nari 
al-Safd of ‘Irak as the lynch-pin. ‘Abd al-Nasir, aware 
that he was compromised over the Suez base agree- 
ment, saw the Pact as an attempt by Britain, and espe- 
cially by Eden, to maintain domination in the Middle 
East, and even to shift the centre of power away from 
Egypt to ‘Irak, hence he determined to oppose it. In 


February 1955 he was visited by the proponents of | 


non-alignment, ‘Tito and Nehru, and was greatly influ- 
enced by them, especially by the Yugoslav. At the same 
time an Israeli attack on Gaza convinced him that the 
Americans were attempting to exploit his vulnerability. 
He now began to seek arms, first unsuccessfully from 
the West, and then from the Communist bloc. 

His participation in April in the Bandung Conference 
of Non-aligned Nations made a deep impression on 
him, for he was hailed as a leader in the anti-colo- 
nialist fight and welcomed by an enthusiastic crowd 
on his return to Cairo, Seven months later he 
announced an arms contract with Czechoslovakia, 
though he was loath to sever contacts with the West, 
and in November he opened negotiations with Britain 


and America for a loan to finance the construction of ! 


the Aswan High Dam. In January 1956 a loan by 
the West was announced with conditions, notably that 
Egypt’s budget had to be supervised by the lenders. 





‘Abd al-Nasir hesitated for a time, having alienated 
France by his support of the Front de Libération 
Nationale in Algeria and Britain by his approval of 
King Husayn’s dismissal of General Glubb in Jordan; 
and finally in July the offer of the loan was with- 
drawn because, according to the U.S. Department of 
State, of doubts about Egypt’s “ability to devote ade- 
quate resources to assure the project’s success”. 

Such a rebuff was a severe blow to a man of ‘Abd 
al-Nasir’s temperament and he reacted angrily. Under 
a new constitution he had been elected President, with 
both the powers of head of state and of government, 
in June with 99.9 per cent of the votes. He announced 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal, against which 
the British Prime Minister, Anthony Eden, reacted by 
denouncing the takeover as illegal; he also saw ‘Abd 
al-Nasir as a dictator threatening British security who 
had to be removed. To the Egyptians, however, the 
Canal was the symbol of imperialism and ‘Abd al- 
Nasir was the man who had defied the Old World 
and who had asserted the rights of the newly-inde- 
pendent. His popularity in Egypt was enormous and 
he was convinced that he could withstand Western 
attempts to make him retract. 

Britain, France and Israel combined to attack Egypt, 
each for their own reasons, but united in fear and 
hatred of ‘Abd al-Nasir, after attempts to organise 
forms of international supervision of the Canal had 
failed. On October 29th Israeli troops crossed into 
Sinai and the following day were reported to be within 
20 miles of the Canal. The British and French 
ultimatum ordering both Egypt and Israel to with- 
draw to ten miles on either side of the Canal, was 
rejected by ‘Abd al-Nasir, and two days later British 
planes raided Cairo. On November 5th British and 
French troops landed in Port Said. ‘Abd al-Nasir con- 
vinced his followers of Egypt’s ability to resist, but he 
was in fact facing defeat, and was only saved by 
American and Soviet pressure on his attackers. All 
foreign troops were compelled to leave Egyptian ter- 
ritory, and he emerged as victor in defeat, more pop- 
ular and powerful than before, and a world figure. 

His very suecess bore within itself the seeds of dan- 
ger. He had confronted Israel and the West, not only 
on behalf of Egypt but also of other parts of the Aral 
world. He was being drawn into the politics of Arabism, 
with its twin goals of unity and the destruction of 
Israel, reaction and colonialism. Egypt, the strongest 
Arab state with its powerful leader, was the natural 
centre of the Arab world. ‘Abd al-Nasir had already 
shown his support for the Algerian national movement 
and thereby alienated France. The Voice of the Arabs 
radio broadcast continual anti-Western propaganda 
from Cairo. ‘Abd al-Nasir had rejected President 
Eisenhower's offer of American military support. At 
the same time Syria, the other centre of Arabism 
seemed to be slipping into a chaotic situation. Several 
factions, Ba‘thists, Communists and rival nationalist 
groups, were competing for power. In January 1958 
Syrian spokesmen informed ‘Abd al-Nasir that only 
union with Egypt could save their country. He was 
not immediately convinced, despite his professed belief 
in Arab unity, and made strong conditions for the 
Syrians which they nevertheless readily accepted. At 
the end of January the United Arab Republic came 
into existence with ‘Abd al-Nasir as president, wel- 
comed with relief by the Syrians but not, it seemed, 
with any great enthusiasm by the Egyptian leader him- 
self, nor by the Egyptian people, some of whom regret- 
ted the disappearance of the name of Egypt. 

However, he received a great popular welcome in 
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Syria and appeared determined to make the union a 
success, if only by imposing his own will on the 
Syrians. Such an attitude was bound to cause resent- 
ment, and socialist measures, the dismissal of army 
officers, purges of politicians and the arrogant behav- 
iour of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s man in Syria, ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Sarradj, all contributed to increase feelings of bitter- 
ness. By early 1961 the union was falling apart and 
in September a group of Syrian officers unilaterally 
took Syria out of the U.A.R. 

‘Abd al-Nasir was stunned, but, after a momen- 
tary determination to oppose the split by force, 
reluctantly withdrew Egyptian troops from Syria. To 
salvage his self-esteem and perhaps to keep the door 
open for further unions, he retained the title of U.A.R. 
for Egypt. His political life was complicated by an- 
other factor. The ‘Irakis had overthrown the monar- 
chy in July 1958, had proclaimed their revolution 
and were disputing with him the leadership of the 
Arab world. Rivalry was intense, especially as ‘Irak 
claimed Soviet support and had refused to join the 
U.A.R. He had been dragged deep into inter-Arab 
disputes and saw his energies diverted into unprof- 
itable avenues. 

After the break-up of the U.A.R., ‘Abd al-Nasir 
felt isolated and to some extent withdrew into Egyptian 
affairs. In a speech of October 1961 he made some 
surprising admissions; “We fell victim to a dangerous 
illusion, to which we were led by an increasing con- 
fidence in ourselves and in others”. He had neglected 
the economic development and the political organi- 
sation of Egypt. He would summon a congress of 
popular forces which would chart a more socialist and 
democratic course. In Egypt he had become in all 
senses the ra’is, enjoying absolute power and now 
being corrupted by that power. He was the father- 
figure, protected by the mukhdbarat, imprisoning and 
torturing Communists, with an all-powerful police, and 
with judicial corruption. His entourage both protected 
and isolated him. He owed his popularity to the 
masses, yet he distrusted them, and none of his plans 
to involve the people more directly in government 
had very great success. He moved cautiously and prag- 
matically, approaching a socialist solution slowly. 
Despite his reliance on Russia, he had persecuted 
Egyptian Marxists and had no intention of imposing 
a totally communist programme on the country. 

During the fifties there had been some nationali- 
sation, but it was not until July 1961 that ‘Abd al- 
Nasir announced more radical measures. He introduced 
“Arab socialism” into Egypt—land ownership was 
reduced to a maximum of 100 feddans; banks and 
many other companies were nationalised; property was 
sequestrated; and the economy was to be totally 
planned. Smaller businesses were left in private hands. 
‘Abd al-Nasir was clearly reluctant, however, to fol- 
low too closely the Soviet pattern. His socialism was 
to be built on “national friendship” rather than class 
warfare and there was to be no enforced collectivisa- 
tion of the peasantry. The Congress of Popular Forces 
was convened in May 1962 to discuss and approve 
a National Charter which embodied the ideology 
of the régime. A new single party, the Arab Socialist 
Union, was founded to succeed the National Union 
which had already taken the place of the earlier 
Liberation Rally. 

The A.S.U. was ‘Abd al-Nasir’s attempt to involve 
the people, in a strictly supervised way, in the gov- 
ernment of Egypt. That it largely failed was partly due 
to the scarcity of enthusiastic and well-trained cadres. 
Traditional centres of power still held sway in many 





of the Egyptian villages and no great enthusiasm was 
shown for the A.S.U. In an attempt to strengthen the 
Union, ‘Abd al-Nasir even released imprisoned Marx- 
ists, some of whom in 1964 agreed to work within 
the organisation. 

‘Abd al-Nasir’s economic policies were obviously 
influenced by his relationship with the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia. He rejected Communism and was 
categorised by Soviet ideologists as a bourgeois nation- 
alist, yet he was dependent on Russia for aid and 
Krushchev considered him an ally in the Middle East. 
Apart from arms, Russia had in 1960 agreed to finance 
the construction of Aswan Dam, which became both 
the symbol of Russo-Egyptian co-operation and of 
Egypt’s rebirth. The dam was built to transform 
Egypt’s economy and agriculture. It has not succeeded 
in all the ways intended, and in more ways than one 
it is ‘Abd al-Nasir’s monument. 

Despite his intention to concentrate on internal 
affairs, ‘Abd al-Nasir’s reputation and Egypt’s posi- 
tion in the Arab world obliged him to continue to 
play a leading role. The most serious intervention was 
in the Yemen where in the autumn of 1962 an upris- 
ing had driven out the Imam. A republic was pro- 
claimed which was immediately threatened by 
Saudi-backed royalist forces. ‘Abd al-Nasir sent an 
Egyptian army to support the revolution, an action 
he later regretted, for it was trapped for five years 
with a continuing drain of men and equipment, 
diverted away from a confrontation with Israel, the 
insoluble problem of his lifetime. 

The Israelis had withdrawn from the Suez Canal 
after 1956, and United Nations troops had moved in 
between Israel and Egypt. The Arabs had made var- 
ious plans for and propaganda about the destruction 
of Israel, but ‘Abd al-Nasir seemed determined not 
to let Egypt be engaged in war before the army was 
ready, or until Arab unity was achieved. However, 
he joined a pact with Syria in 1966 which trapped 
him into confrontation. Both Syria and Jordan clashed 
with Israel and he found himself shouldering their 
burdens and being ineluctably drawn into a conflict. 
He was now heard to talk of destroying Israel and 
of the impossibility of co-existence. ‘Abd al-Hakim 
‘Amir and others convinced him that the army was 
strong and prepared, though after the war, ‘Abd al- 
Nasir claimed that he had not wanted to fight. 

According to his version of the events leading to 
the war, in May he asked U Thant to withdraw the 
U.N. Emergency Force from the Israeli-Egyptian fron- 
tier, thus allowing the Egyptian army to face Israeli 
troops directly. The Russians had informed him that 
the Israelis were preparing to attack Syria, and by 
his moves in Sinai he intended to deter them; this 
information seems to have been either incorrect or at 
least exaggerated. ‘Abd al-Nasir claimed that the U.N. 
responded by insisting on withdrawing their troops 
both from the frontier and from Sharm al-Shaykh. 
The U.N. version is that Egyptian troops appeared 
at Sharm al-Shaykh and forced the U.N. to with- 
draw. Whichever version is correct, Egyptian troops 
were soon at the entrance to the Gulf of ‘Akaba and 
blockading the Straits of Tirdn to Israeli’ shipping, 
and it was clear that Israel could not leave such a 
challenge unanswered. According to eyewitnesses in 
Cairo ‘Abd al-Nasir appeared at the time to be borne 
down by the inexorable, and he spoke of a moment 
of decision: either Israel must accept new discussions 
on the Palestine problem or war was inevitable. 

‘Amir and Shams Badran, the Egyptian War Min- 
ister, urged him in vain to strike first. Israel settled 
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the matter by a pre-emptive attack on June 5th which | 
destroyed the Egyptian air force on the ground. By 
June 9th Egypt accepted a cease-fire, with Israeli 
troops once again on the Suez Canal. ‘Abd al-Nasir 
had led his country to a catastrophic defeat. He had 
no excuses. On television on June 9th he admitted 
his failures and announced his resignation. The reac- 
tion was immediate. All Egypt, it seemed, begged him 
to stay. Egypt and ‘Abd al-Nasir had together been 
defeated, and Egypt without him was unthinkable; the 
identification between leader and people appeared 
total. His resignation was rejected and the following 
day he resumed office. 

His prestige was, however, diminished, a fifth of 
his country occupied, the Canal closed; he was con- ; 
fronted by a powerful enemy, and his armed forces 
were shattered. In the short period left of his life 
there was little he could do to restore the situation, 
yet as leader he was forced to try. Even the army 
was not prepared totally to support him. ‘Amir was 
blamed for the defeat, arrested and allowed (or forced) 
to commit suicide, Badran was imprisoned for life. 
Members of the secret police were arrested. In 
February 1968 the Air Force commanders were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Even so, the Egyptian people 
were not satisfied with ‘Abd al-Nasir’s actions, and 
there was criticism of him, of the system and of the 
leniency of the sentences on the Air Force officers. 

He responded by increasing the sentences and by 
urging the Arab Socialist Union to play a more cre- 
ative and active role. This did not satisfy the people, 
and in late 1968 there were demonstrations in favour 
of more political freedom and even demands for his | 
resignation. He had been called back by the people 
yet was unable to fulfil their expectations. 

On the international scene, he was able to offer lit- 
tle that was constructive. At the Khartoum Arab sum- 
mit in September 1967 he endorsed the Arab refusal 
to recognise or to negotiate with Israel, although he 
also seemed to accept the U.N. resolution 242 which 
entailed recognition of the sovereignty of all states in 
the Middle East. Soviet support in rebuilding his army 
at least gave him a position from which he could face 
Israel on a more equal footing. It led him to launch 
the war of attrition in 1969-70 during which the Israeli 
air force on several occasions attacked Egyptian terri- | 
tory. ‘Abd al-Nasir personally and on behalf of the 
Arabs could not bring himself to the point of negoti- 
ating a peace treaty with Israel, despite Soviet and 
American pressure. He made several moves which 
seemed to be leading towards negotiation, but he 
remained fettered by his position in the Arab world. 

On 24 September 1970 King Husayn of Jordan 
and Yasir ‘Arafat of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation met in Cairo under ‘Abd al-Nasir’s aegis 
to try to achieve reconciliation after Husayn’s sup- 
pression of the attempted Palestinian take-over in 
Jordan, and this was his last achievement. On 
September 28th he died of a heart attack, having suf- 
fered from diabetes for ten years and later from arte- 
riosclerosis of his right leg. Despite a previous heart 
attack in September 1969 he had continued to work 
until the very end. His funeral in Cairo was marked 
with astonishing scenes of grief, devotion and disbe- 
hef amongst the thousands who surrounded his cof- 
fin. It was as though in a very real sense part of the 
soul of Egypt had died with him. 

Tt is also possible that the mass hysteria of that j 
day contained within itself a grain of relief. ‘Abd al- 
Nasir had dominated Egyptian life for some fifteen 





years and perhaps by 1970 Nasserism had run its 


course. He had guided Egypt through a period of 
intense change and political adjustment. He had seen 
the end of French and British imperialism and had 
felt his way towards a new relationship both with 
the United States and the Soviet Union. He had led 
Egypt into a relationship with an Arab world newly- 
conscious of its power and independence. He had 
had to face the problem of confronting Israel on 
behalf of that Arab world. As Haykal wrote, these 
historical conditions formed his destiny and laid on 
him a burden too great for any one man to bear, 
or in the words of another commentator, “being 
unable to solve Egypt’s problems, [he] chose to incar- 
nate them”. 

‘Abd al-Nasir was thoroughly Egyptian, a Sa‘idi 
who gave back to Egypt a sense of dignity. He 
remained a man of simple tastes and hard work who 


| continued to live modestly in Cairo. His close friends 
| were almost all political allies and he created with 


them an atmosphere of intrigue and conspiracy in 
government. He ruled Egypt through this élite, 
together with a network of interlocking security sys- 
tems. He was cunning, mistrustful and a conspira- 
tor. He even distrusted the army, which he supervised 
with the mukhabarat. He was a naturally passionate 
man, not averse to the use of violence and torture 
to subdue his opponents. He did not know how to 
create lasting institutions nor how to gather around 
him a strong governmental team. 

He clearly inspired devotion both among his col- 
leagues and among the masses in Egypt and else- 
where. His figure dominated Arab politics and gave 
rise to the formation of Nasserist parties in other 
countries. He was the symbol for many of Arab resist- 
ance to foreign influence and to internal reaction. He 
was the leader who, in Weber’s terms, was able to 
lead the break-through in Egypt’s history. 

Bibliography: Much has been written about ‘Abd 
al-Nasir and Egypt under his régime. A survey of 

English and French studies written before 1967 can 

be found in D. Hopwood, Some Western views of the 

Egyptian revolution, in PJ. Vatikiotis, ed., Egypt since 

the revolution, London 1968; The most important 

works specifically on Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir appear- 
ing since that date are: J. Lacouture, Nasser, Paris 

1971 (and Engl. tr., London 1973); R. Stephens, 

Nasser, London 1971; R.H. Dekmejian, Egypt under 

Nasir, a study in political dynamics, Albany, N.Y. 1972; 

A. Nutting, Nasser, London 1972; Egypt and Nasser. 

3 vols. (Facts on File) New York 1973; M.H. 

Heikal, The Cairo documents, London 1973; Many 

works in Arabic have been published, especially 

since his death, both laudatory and critical, and 
these are too numerous to list here. One of the 
most revealing is by Haykal, ‘Abd al-Nasir wa 

T-Glam, Beirut 1972. Essential is ‘Abd al-Nasir’s 

own Falsafat al-thawra, Cairo 1956 (English tr., 

Washington D.C, 1956). Also of use are memoirs 

by his colleagues, Anwar al-Sadat, Revolt on the Nile, 

New York 1957, and Mohammed Neguib, Egypt's 
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‘ABD at-RAHMAN s. HASSAN ps. Tuasir at- 
ANSARI, poet of Medina and Damascus in the early 
Islamic period and son of the more famous eulogist 
of the Prophet, Hassan b. Thabit [¢.v.]. He seems to 
have been born in ca. 6/627-8 or 7/628, and apart 
from visits to the Umayyad capital, to have spent 
most of his life in Medina. He died there, according 
to Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, vi, 162-3, in ca. 104/722-3 
at the age of 98 lunar years, long-lived like his father. 
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His father had latterly become a strong advo- 
cate of vengeance for ‘Uthman and a supporter of 
Mu‘awiya’s cause, and ‘Abd al-Rahman_ likewise 
became embroiled in the controversies of the day, 
including with the poet and supporter of the ‘Alids, 
Kays b. ‘Amr al-Nadjashi [q.v.]. ‘Abd al-Rahman him- 
self apparently was of a distinctly provocative and 
irascible nature, much given to satirising his contem- 
poraries, and he also clashed with the Umayyad poet- 
prince ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hakam, brother of the 
future caliph Marwan (see Aghani', xiii, 150-4, xiv, 
123 f. = ed. Beirut, xiii, 279-86, xiv, 284 ff), and 
then with the heir to the throne Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 
over an alleged slight to the latter’s sister in the nasib 
of one of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s poems (see Lammens, 
Etudes sur le regne du calife omayade Mo‘awia I”, in MFOB, 
it (1907), 149-51); the moderation of Mu‘awiya pro- 
tected him from retaliation, although the incident may 
possibly have sharpened the satires of Yazid’s protégé 
al-Akhtal [g.v.] against the Ansar in general. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman was also a companion of his younger Ansari 
contemporary, the poet ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Ahwas [q.v.]. Only fragments of his verses have sur- 
vived; these are significant, however, as showing a 
transitional stage to the poetry of the Hidjazi school 
of al-Ahwas and then of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a [¢.v.], 
though he was clearly inferior in poetic talent to his 
father. 

‘Abd al-Rahman’s son Sad was also a poet of this 
Hidjazi lyrical tradition, to judge by the few citations 
of his work in the Aghdént and other sources. He spent 
some of his career in the Hidjaz and some in Syria 
at the court of Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik and then in 
the latter’s son al-Walid’s circle during Hisham’s 
caliphate; the date of his death is unknown. See 
R. Blachére, Hist. de la litt. arabe, iii, 625, and Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 423. 

Bibliography: There is no specific biography of 
‘Abd al-Rahman in the Aghdni, but see the Tables 
alphabétiques for references there to him. The scat- 
tered references of the fabakdt literature, etc., are 
given in Blachére, of. cit. ii, 316-17, and Sezgin, 
ii, 422-3, see also Brockelmann, S I, 68, and Zirikl1, 
Alam, iv, 74. Of secondary literature, see in addi- 
tion to the above, F. Schultess, Uber dem Dichter al 
Nagast und einige Zeitgenossen, in KDMG, liv (1900), 
421-74 (material from al-Zubayr b. Bakkar’s 
Muwaffakiyyat), Lammens, loc. cit.; and W. ‘Arafat, 
Diwan of Hassan ibn Thabit, London 1971, i, Introd., 
6-7. The surviving verses and fragments of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s poetic work have recently been gath- 
ered together by S. Makki al-Ani, Shi‘r ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Hassdn al-Anséri, Baghdad 1971. 

2 7 (C.E. Boswortu) 

‘ABD at-RAZZAK at-LAHIDJI [see LAnmyi]. 

‘ABD at-SALAM 3s. MUHAMMAD zs. Anmap aL- 
Hasani at-‘ALAM? aL-FAST, Moroccan astronomer and 
physician of the 19th century who lived in Fas, dying 
there in 1313/1895. Like some others of his fellow- 
countrymen, he tried to improve the instruments used 
for calculating the hours of the prayers (tawhit [¢.v.]), 
and he describes one of these invented by himself in 
his Irshad al-khill li-tahktk al-sa‘a bi-rubS al-shu@ wa ‘I-zill. 
Besides some commentaries (in particular, on al-Wazzani, 
called Abda‘ al-yawakit ‘ala tahrir al-mawakit, Fas 
1326/1908), he wrote a Dustir abda‘ al-yawakit ‘ala tahrir 
al-mawakit (ms. Rabat K 980), which aimed at being 
a general manual based in part on translations of west- 
em scientific works, which he had got to know about 
in Cairo, where he had gone to study medicine; on 
his return, he also wrote a commentary on the Yadhkra 








of al-Antaki [g.v.], called Diya’ al-nibras fi hall mufradat 
al-Antaki bi-lughat ahl Fas (ed. Fas 1318/1900, 2nd 
edn., N.D.; with his treatise on haemorrhoids in the 
margins) and composed a reclassification of the mate- 
rial in this same work in al-Tabsira ft suhiilat al-intifa‘ 
bi-mudjarrabat al-Tadhkira. He further wrote an urdjiiza 
on surgery, but left unfinished a dictionary of tech- 
nical terms found in medical works translated into 
Arabic. This author accordingly marks the transition 
between traditional medicine and the modern medi- 
cine, of which he had been able to acquire some idea 
during his stay in Cairo. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Abd Allah, al-7ibb wa %- 
atibba@ bi *-Maghrib, Rabat 1380/1960, 86-9; M. 
Lakhdar, La vie littéraire au Maroc, Rabat 1971, 361- 
4 and bibl. given there. ste | (Ep.) 
‘ABD at-WAHHAB BUKHARI, Suayku, Sifi 

saint of Muslim India. 

He was the son of Muhammad al-Husayni al-Bukhart, 
the descendant of Sayyid Djalal al-Din Bukhari, who 
had come to Multan from Central Asia and then set- 
tled down in Uéth at the instance of his pir, Shaykh 
Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya’ Suhrawardi of Multan. His 
descendants became distinguished Suhrawardy saints 
during the latter half of the 8th/14th century owing 
to the eminence of Makhdim Djahaniyan. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab received his early religious instruction in Uchha 
and then went to Multan for higher education. He is 
reported to have studied the religious sciences under 
Shaykh Ahmad Khatti in Ahmadabad (in Gudjarat). 
At an early age, he went to Arabia on pilgrimage and 
whilst there benefited from local scholars. On his return 
to India he settled down in Dihli, as most of the 
Suhrawardi saints of Uééh and Multan had moved 
there. He there became the murid of Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah Suhrawardi, the son of Shaykh Yiisuf Multani 
and son-in-law of Sultan Bahlil Lodi. He also became 
an associate of Sultan Sikandar Lédi. After some time, 
he left on the pilgrimage to Arabia for a second time. 
This ume he went from Gudjarat by ship, having on 
his previous trip travelled by land. 

On his return to Agra, in the beginning of the 
10th/16th century. The Sultan accorded him a grand 
reception. In the year, 915/1509, he was sent to the 
Central Indian fort of Narwar (in modern Madhya 
Pradesh) which had been just been conquered and 
renamed by the Sultan Hisar-i Muhammad, so that he 
could serve the religious cause there. Acting as Shaykh 
al-Islam, he supervised the construction of mosques 
and madrasas, and some mosque inscriptions contain 
his praise. In the same year, ‘Abd al-Wahhab Bukhari 
completed his commentary on the Kur’an, in which 
the meaning of every verse was explained from a Sift 
point of view. The work is not extant, and only a 
few extracts, quoted by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk in his 
Akhbar-al-akhyar, are known. 

‘Abd al-Wahhab Bukhari’s association with the 
Sultan enhanced his influence and prestige in the rul- 
ing class, and as a result, a number of scholars and 
Sifis got stipends and land-grants from the state for 
their maintenance on his recommendation. But his 
relations with Sultan Sikandar Lodi became strained 
towards the close of the latter’s reign. It is said that 
on his arrival in Agra from Narwar, the Shaykh advised 
the Sultan to grow a beard as it was not proper for 
a Muslim monarch to shave his beard. The sultan 
tried to avoid discussion over the matter by giving 
evasive replies. Against the royal wishes, the Shaykh 
insisted on eliciting a promise from the sultan. How- 
ever, the sultan got annoyed and became quiet. On 
the departure of the Shaykh, he expressed his resent- 
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ment, remarking that he had become presumptuous 
over royal favour to him and that he did not know 
that it was because of this that people kissed his feet. 
When the Shaykh came to know of the sultan’s remark 
through a courtier, he left Agra in disgust and then 
spent the rest of his life in seclusion in Dihlit. He 
died in 931/1525 and was buried in Dihlr near the 
tomb of his pir, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah. 

Bibliography: Shaykh Rizk Allah Mushtakzi, 
Wakiat-i Mushtakt, Ms. British Museum Add. 11,633; 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith, Akhbar al-akhyar, 
Dihli 1914; ‘Abd Allah, To’rikh-i Dawiidi, ed. Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Rashid, Aligarh 1954; Ahmad YAadgar, 
Ta’rikh-i Shahi, ed. M. Hidayat Husayn, Calcutta 
1939; Ahmad Khan, Shadjarayi-Suhraward, Ms. Riza 
Library, Rampur; £pigraphia Indica, Arabic and 
Persian Supplement 1965, ed. Z.A. Desai, Calcutta 
1966. 2 (LH. Sippigur) 
‘ABD aLt-WAHHAB, Hasan HusnI b. sALIH B. ‘ABD 

AL-WaAHHAB B. YOUSUF AL-SUMADIHI aL-Tupyjisi, born 
in Tunis 21 July 1884 and died at Salammbo in the 
suburbs of Tunis November 1968, was a polygraph 
and scholar born into a family of dignitaries and 
high officials of the Tunisian state. His eponymous 
grandfather, ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Yisuf, served in posi- 
tions of administration and protocol in the entourage 
of the Beys while his father, Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
a senior official and interpreter with various Tunisian 
delegations in Europe, occupied a number of admin- 
istrative posts under the French Protectorate, includ- 
ing that of “ml, governor, of Gabés and of Mahdia; 
passionately interested in history, he wrote a history 
of Morocco that has never been published. 

In 1904, on the death of his father, Hasan Husni 
‘Abd al-Wahhab was obliged to interrupt his short- 
lived higher studies in Paris where he was following 
a course in Political Science, for an administrative 
career in Tunis which was to last from 1905 to 1920. 

Governor or Gmil successively of Djabanyana in 
1925, Mahdia in 1928 and Nabeul in 1935, he exerted 
himself particularly in the extension of education and 
the diffusion of culture in these regions through the 
establishment of primary schools in the Caidate of 
Djabanyana, through weekly lectures on the history 
of Tunis which he himself gave in Mahdia, and 
through the provision of books for the libraries of this 
town and of Nabeul. 

Returning to the central administration in Tunis, 
in 1939 he was given responsibility, having been 
pensioned off, for the supervision of the Habous (prop- 
erties held in mortmain). From May 1943 to July 
1947, he was minister of the Pen (Chancellery and 
Internal Affairs) of the last Bey of Tunis Lamine or 
al-Amin I. 

Following the independence of Tunisia, he directed, 
from 1957 to 1962, the Institute of Archaeology and 
Arts where he introduced young Tunisians to archae- 
ological pursuits, founded five museums in different 
parts of the country, of which four were museums of 
Arab-Islamic art to which he donated the whole of 
his private collection, and at the same time stimulated 
artistic and archaeological activity by the publication 
of articles and the writing of prefaces to books which 
he encouraged and assisted scholars to write. 

His vocation as historian of Tunisia, put into effect 
from 1905 onward by the courses in the history of 
Tunisia which he gave at the Khaldiniyya [q.v.] and 
in the history of Islam which he conducted at the 
Ecole Supérieure de Langue et Littérature Arabes 
from 1913 to 1924, was assisted by his transfer in 
1920 to the General Archives of Tunisia, where he 





inaugurated a card-index system, then to the Super- 
vision of Habous, and also by his work as governor 
in various parts of Tunisia, which enable him to gain 
a better acquaintance with the country, its recent his- 
tory, its hitherto ignored cultural patrimony, its peo- 
ples, their ethnology and dialects. In 1933, he gave 
a series of lectures at the Institut des Etudes Islamiques 
at the University of Paris. 

A member from its foundation in 1932 of the 
Arabic Language Academy of Cairo, in which he in 
effect represented the three countries of the Maghrib, 
he took an active part in the work of the vari- 
ous commissions, distinguishing himself by “an open- 
minded approach striving to conciliate modern needs 
with the norms of Muslim civilisation”. He was also 
a member of the Academy of Damascus from its 
creation, of the Academy of Baghdad, a correspon- 
ding member of the French Académie des Inscriptions 
ct Belles Lettres from 1939, of the Egyptian Institute, 
and of the Madrid Academy of History, and of the 
executive committee of the E/. 

As official delegate of the Tunisian government, he 
participated, from 1905, in the work of the majority 
of the International Congresses of Orientalists as well 
as in a number of seminars, which enabled him to 
forge fruitful and lasting relationships with numerous 
orientalists and oriental scholars. 

While the title of Doctor honoris causa of the Academy 
of Cairo in 1950, and of the Academy of Algiers—- 
then French—in 1960, confirmed the scholar’s pres- 
tige, the Prize of the President of the Tunisian Republic 
crowned, on the very eve of the death of H.H. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab (7 November 1968), the achievements of 
a long and hard-working life. 

His works comprise: 

(a). In Arabic: al-Muntakhab al-madrast min al-adab al- 
tinist, Tunis 1908, re-published in Cairo in 1944 
and again in ‘Tunis in 1968 in a new version under 
the title al-Mudjmal; Bisat al-‘aktk fi hadarat al-Kayrawan 
wa sh@iriha Ibn Rashik, Tunis 1912; Khuldsat ta’rikh 
Tiinis, a summary of the history of Tunisia, pub- 
lished three times between 1918 and 1953 and brought 
up to date with each edition; al-Irshad ila kawa%d al- 
iktisad, Yunis 1919; Skahirat al-tinisiyyat, Tunis 1934, 
2nd ed. 1966; al-Tart, in al-Madalla al-Kaytiiniyya, 
Tunis, May 1940; Nassim Jbn Ya‘kiib, in al-Nadwa, 
Tunis, January 1953; al-Indya bi “-kutub wa-dam‘ha 


fi Ifikina@’ al-tinisiyya, in RIMA, i, (1955), 72-90; al- 


Imam al-Mazari, Tunis 1955; Warakat ‘an al-haddra al- 
‘arabiyya bi-Ifrtkiya al-tinistyya, Tunis 1965-72 (3 vols.); 
al-‘Arab wa ‘l-‘umran bi-Ifrikiya, in al-Fikr (Dec. 1968), 
28-31. 

(b). In French: La domination musulmane en 
Sicile, Tunis 1905; Coup d’oeil général sur les apports eth- 
niques étrangers en Tunisie, Tunis 1917; Le développement 
de la musique arabe en Onent, au Maghreb et en Espagne, 
Tunis 1918; Un témoin de la conquéte arabe de l’Espagne, 
Tunis 1932; Deux dinars normands frappés a Mahdia, 
in RT (1930), 215-18; Un tournant de Vhistoire aghlabide, 
Vinsurrection de Mansiir Tunbudhi, seigneur de la 
Muhammadiyya, in tbid. (1937), 343-52; Du nom arabe 
de la Byzacéne, in ibid. (1939), 199-201; Villes arabes 
disparues, in Mélanges W. Margais, Paris 1950; 1-15; Le 
régime foncier en Stile au Moyen-Age (IX et X° s.), ed. 
and tr. of the A. al-Amwal of al-Dawidi (in collab- 
oration with F. Dachraoui), in Etudes d’Onentalisme 
dédiées & la mémoire a’E. Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, ii, 
401-44. 

(c). Editions of texts: A‘mal al-a‘lam of Ibn al- 
Khatib (section relative to Ifrikiya and to Sicily), in 
Centenario della nascita di M. Aman, Palermo 1910, 
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ti, 423-94; Rasa’il al-inikad of Ibn Sharaf, Damascus 
1912; Malka al-sabil of al-Ma‘arri, Damascus 1912; 
Wasf [frtkwya wa-'l-Andalus of Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, 
Tunis 1920; Avtab Yaf‘al of al-Saghani, Tunis 1924; 
al-Tabassur bi ‘l-tidj@ra of al-Djahiz, Damascus 1933, 
Cairo 1935 and Beirut 1966; Adab al-muallimin of 
Muhammad b. Sahniin, Tunis 1934; al-Djumana ft 
ialat al-ratana, anon., Cairo 1953; Rihla of al-Tidjani, 
Tunis 1958. 

His works also include a number of articles in 
Arabic and in French, some of them still unpublished, 
the others appearing in the Encyclopaedia of Islam and 
in periodicals of Tunisia, Europe and the Orient (see 
al-Fikr (Dec. 1968], 96, with a list of his articles: pub- 
lished by this journal, some of which, as well as some 
of the titles mentioned above, have been reproduced 
in }WVarakat, either because they are in a suitable con- 
text there or because their original edition has been 
exhausted). 

Manuals or monographs, these works are for the 
most part dedicated to Arab history and civilisation 


in Tunisia in a perspective which embraces literature | 


and also linguistic and religious studies, without how- 
ever neglecting the “exact sciences” and the arts. They 
prefigure the author’s greatest work, the fruit of sixty 
years of patient research, his Aztab al-~Umr, the “work 
of his life”, a posthumous work in several still unpub- 
lished volumes, a collection of biographical notes on 
some thousand scholars and men of letters who lived 
and worked in Tunisia since the Arab conquest, which 
he seems already to have foreshadowed in 1953 under 
the title Ta’rkh Téinis al-kabir “Great history of Tunisia” 
(Preface to the 3rd ed. of Khulasat ta’rtkh Tiinis), and 
publication of which he had entrusted to a Tunisian 
scholar M. el Aroussi el Metou (see especially al-Fikr 
[Dec. 1968}, 86). 

His only known experiment in the fictional genre, 
a short story, Derniére veillée a Grenade, written in French 
(in La Renaissance nord-africaine, Tunis no. 3, March 
1905) and translated into Arabic (by Hamadi Sahli 
in Kisas, Tunis, no. 17, Oct. 1970), prefigures the 
concern motivating him, in all his studies, for the 
revival of Arab-Muslim civilisation; in addition, he 
reveals gifts as a writer whose style and poetic imag- 
ination have already been noted (see Ch. Bouyahia, 
review of Warakat, ii, in Hawltyyat al-Djami‘a al-Tunisiyya, 
iv [1967], 166-70). 

Through the abundant wealth of his scientific con- 
tribution, which goes beyond the Tunisian domain 
into the broader spheres of Arab-Muslim culture, 
through the clarity of expression, the tautness and 
elegance of style, the work of H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
so varied in its unity, has already inspired and guided 
generations of scholars. Moreover, the influence of the 
scholar and the master, whose madjlis, the last of its 
kind perhaps in Tunisia, was ‘a veritable school, con- 
tinues to be felt today, thanks to his collection of 
manuscripts, some thousand volumes strong, which 
he presented to the National Library of Tunis, 
where they constitute the bequest that bears his name 
(see catalogue published in Hawlyyat al-Djyami‘a al- 
Tunistyya, vii [1970], 133-272 and the announcement 
of the gift in his speech ‘accepting the Prize of the 
President of the Republic of Tunisia, in a/-Fikr (Dec. 
1968], 85-7). 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article); For H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s life: 
the sole source is his Autobiography, which ap- 
peared mainly in the Tunis daily al-‘Amal for 8 
Nov. 1968; al-Fikr, Dec. 1968, 87-95; Hawliyyat 
al-Djami‘a al-Tinisiyya, vi (1969), 35-55; Wara- 





kat, iii, 1972, 11-29; largely used by Muhammad 

Mahdi ‘Allam, al-Madjma‘iyyiin, Cairo 1966, 66-8, 

and by Hilal Nadji, Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 

in al-Adib, Beirut, April 1967; and resumed in 
al-Fikr (Nov. 1968), 6-7; For his works: Ch. 

Bouyahia, reviews of the 3 vols. of Warakat, in 

Hawliyyat..., iii (1966), 215-27; iv (1967), 161- 

70; xi (1974), 275-94; idem, Hasan Husni ‘Abd al- 

Wakhab in Hawliyyat ..., vi (1969), 7-9; M. Chemli, 

review of Shahirat al-tinisiyyat, in Hawliyyat..., iti 

(1966), 287-92; R. Hamzaoui, Masalik al-lugha min 

khilal hayat H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab wa a'malih bi- 

Madima‘ al-lugha al~arabiyya, in Hawliyyat..., iv 

(1969), 11-33; idem, l'Académie de langue arabe du 

Caire, histoire et euvre, Tunis 1975, 97-9, and index; 

see also Sarkis, Afu@jam al-matbiGt, Cairo 1928, 

758-9; Muhammad Masmiili, H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 

hal mat? in al-Fikr, (Dec. 1968), 38-42; Ch. Klibi, 

in ibid., 76-82; A. Demeerseman, Jn memoriam, in 

IBLA, 1968, No. 2, pp. i-iv. 

(Cu. Bouyauta) 

ABDELKADER [see ‘asp AL-KADIR]. 

ABDICATION [see TaNAzut]. 

ABJURATION [see mMuRTADD]. 

ABKARIUS [see IskANDAR AGHA]. 

ABROGATION [see NAsIKH WA-MANSUKH]. 

ABSOLUTION [see KarrAra]. 

ABSTINENCE [see Tapattut]. P 

ABU ’:-“ABBAS AHMAD bs. ‘ABD ALLAH [see 
ABO MAHALLI].  _ x 

ABU ’L- ‘ABBAS aL-A“MA [see AL-A‘MA AL-TUTILT]. 

ABU ‘ABD ALLAH at-BASRI, av-Husayn s. ‘ALT 
B. IBRAHIM AL-KAGHADT, called (at)-Dyu‘aL, “Dung- 
beetle”, influential Mu‘tazili theologian and 
Hanafi jurist, died 2 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 369/19 June 
980 in Baghdad. He was born in Basra, at an uncer- 
tain date (293/905-6 according to Ta’rtkh Baghdad, 
viii, 73, Il. 20 ff, following ‘Ali b. al-Muhassin al- 
Tantkhi and Hilal al-Sabi’; 308/920-1 according to 
the Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, 174, pu.; 289/902 according 
to Safadi, cf. Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, iv, 27, 
n. 1). The nickname Dju‘al is not used in Muttazili 
or Hanafi sources. 

He left Basra at an early age, possibly forced by 
the constant danger presented by the Karmathians 
[see KARMATI] since 311/923. He entertained con- 
tacts with the representatives of the Basran school 
of the Mut‘tazila who lived now in ‘Askar Mukram 
in Khizistan, with Abii Hashim (died 321/933) and 
especially with Aba Hashim’s disciple Ibn Khallad 
[g.v.]. But he lived mainly in Baghdad, where he 
studied Hanafi law with Abu ’l-Hasan al-Karkhi (died 
340/952; cf. GAS, I, 444). With respect to his the- 
ological views, he was isolated there; during the late 
years of al-Khayyat (died ca. 300/913 [¢.v.]) the 
Muvtazila had lost much of its prestige, perhaps due 
to the scandal caused by the books of Ibn al-Rawandi 
[g.v.], and the wing of the school which still main- 
tained some influence in the capital, namely Ibn al- 
Ikhshid (270-326/883-938 [g.v.]) with his disciples, 
strongly opposed Abii Hashim’s: ideas. Abi ‘Abd 
Allah therefore suffered serious deprivation during 
his studies (cf. the stories in Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
Fadl al-‘tizal, ed. Fu’ad Sayyid, 325, pu. ff; also in 
Ibn al-Murtada, Tabakdat al-Mu‘tazila, 105, ll. 15 ff). 
His teacher Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Karkhi entertained 
relations with the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla (333- 
56/944-67) who rivalled with the Biyids in the game 
for political power in ‘Irak (cf. Fadl al-‘nzal, 326, 
Il. 17 £); when he suffered from a stroke in 340/ 


| 952, his disciples, among them Abi ‘Abd Allah, ap- 
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proached the prince for financial support (cf. Ta’rtkh 
Baghdad, x, 355, \l. 4 ff}. This may have initiated or 
at least strengthened those moderate Shi‘t leanings for 
which Abii ‘Abd Allah became well-known afterwards. 
He used them, however, in order to win the favour 
of Bayid and Zaydi circles which had become deci- 
sive after Mu‘izz al-Dawla had succeeded in taking 
over Baghdad in 334/945. He found support with 
Mutizz al-Dawla’s wazir al-Hasan b. Muhammad al- 
Muhallabr (339-52/950-63; cf. Hamdani, Takmilat 
Ta’rikh al-T abart, ed. Kan‘an, 186, Il. 13 ff, and Aba 
Hayyan al-Tawhidt, al-Jmta‘ wa ‘l-mdnasa, iii, 213, 1. 
10), who liked to surround himself with jurists (cf. 


Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-dahr, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, ii, 336, 
ult. {.). Mu‘izz al-Dawla himself did penitence in his | 
presence during his last disease, in 356/967 (cf. | 


Hamdani, 192, apu. ff). He gave private lessons in 


kalam to the Zaydi pretender Abu ‘Abd Allah | 


Muhammad b. al-Hasan (304-59/916-70) whom he 
managed to persuade, at the instigation of Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla, to become nakib al-ashraf in 349/960 (cf. al- 
Hakim al-Djushami, Sharh al-uyin, ed. Fwad Sayyid, 
Tunis 1974, 372, ll. 16 ff; Hamdani, 188, |. 16; Ibn 
‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al-talib, Nadjaf 1380/1961, 84, ult. ff). 
When his disciple proclaimed himself amdm in Gilan 
under the title al-Mahdi li-din Allah in 353/964, Abii 
‘Abd Allah saw himself exposed to persecution by the 
mob of al-Karkh who had been instigated against him 
by a member of the ‘Alid aristocracy, but his great 
prestige even among those who did not share his 
political leanings, saved him from the banishment 
planned by the government (cf. al-Natik bi ’l-hakk, 
al-Ifada ft tarikh al-@imma al-sada, ms. Leiden Or. 
8404, fol. 63b, ll. 5 ff; shorter version also in al- 
Hakim al-Djushami, 372, apu. ff). Later on he count- 
ed among his pupils Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Mu’ayyad 
billah (333-411/944-1020) and his brother Abia Talib 
al-Natik bi ‘l-hakk (340-424/951-1033) who, although 
originating from an Imami family, took up the Zaydi 
claims in the Caspian region (cf. Madelung, Der Jmam 
al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, 177 ff). 

Of greatest importance for his school and for the 
victory of Abii Hashim’s ideas was his friendship with 
the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, whom he may have met when 
he came to Baghdad in 347/958 with Mu’ayyid al- 
Dawla, and whom he hailed as the “support of reli- 
gion” (%mad al-din) or even as the expected Mahdi, 
although in the latter case only in a metaphorical sense. 
This must be dated to the year 366/976 or some- 
what later, when the Sahib had been nomi- 
nated wazir by Mu’ayyid al-Dawla in Rayy. He ordered 
Aba ‘Abd Allah’s epistle to be reproduced in golden 
letters and sent it among other gifts to Kabis b. 
Wushmgir [¢.v.] who took over power in Tabaristan 
and Gurgan in the same year (cf. Tawhidi, Akhlak al- 
wazirayn, ed. Tandji, 202, Il. 3 ff and 208, Il. 6 Mf). 
He addressed Aba ‘Abd Allah with the title al-shavkh 
al-murshid and agreed, in 367/978, on his recommen- 
dation to take over into his service his most promising 
disciple, ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. Ahmad [g.z.], the later Kadi 
al-kudat of Rayy. Aba ‘Abd Allah, at the peak of his 
influence, seems to have been in ill health; Abi’ Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi remembered having seen him in 360/971, 
on the occasion of a reception for scholars given by 
‘Tzz al-Dawla, when the guests were conducted to him 
and when he was too weak to answer an attack launched 
at him by his colleague ‘Ali-b. ‘Isa al-Rummani, who 
represented the school of Ibn al-Ikhshid (cf. Akhlak 
al-wazirayn, 202, ll. 11 ff). He was buried in the 
turba of his teacher al-Karkhi; the mourning prayer 
had been said by the Mu‘tazili grammarian Abi ‘Ali 





| al-Farist (286-377/900-87) who was in his eighties him- 


self (cf. Ta’rikh Baghdad, viii, 73, 1. 19 and 74, |. 2). 

Abi Hayyan did not like him, just as he disliked 
everybody connected with the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad. In 
his Jmta® (i, 140, Il. 3 ff) he gives a sharpsighted 
characterisation of Abii ‘Abd Allah’s personality: imag- 
inative, but bad in rhetorics and awkward in dis- 
cussion; avid of wealth and prestige, but strongly 
committed to his “people”; skilfully using his politi- 
cal influence—a typical social climber. Several times 
he stresses the fact that Abu ‘Il-Kasim ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Allah al-Wasiti, who seems to have 
been Aba ‘Abd Allah’s closest assistant for some time 
(cf. Fadl al-rtizal, 329, 1. 9), left him out of person- 
al disgust (cf. Jmta‘, i, 140, Il. 10 ff, and ii, 175, Ul. 
10 ff; Akalak, 213, I. 5 f£.). He also mentions a num- 
ber of other disciples (Akh/ak, 202, Il. 7 {f.), most of 
them young people from Khurasan (zid., 210, Il. 12 
f.}, whom he calls a “bunch of unbelievers” and whose 
names were, as a matter of fact, usually not taken 
over into the Muttazili tabakdt-literature. This bad 
reputation is perhaps to be explained by a certain 
trend towards scepticism (taka@fi’ al-adilla) for which 
at least one of them, Abi Ishak Ibrahim b. ‘Ali al- 
Nasibi, was well known (cf., e.g., Tawhidi, Afukabasat, 
ed. Muh. Tawfik Husayn, Baghdad 1970, 159 f), 
and which Abii Hayyan tries to impute to Abia ‘Abd 
Allah, too (cf. Akhlak, 212, Il. 5 ff, with reference to 
a conversation between Abt ‘Abd Allah and Abi 
Sulayman al-Mantiki). 

Aba ‘Abd Allah’s ideas have to be reconstructed 
mainly from the numerous quotations found in the 
works of Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar. The Kadi recog- 
nises his indebtness himself (cf. Afughni, xx, 257, Il. 
4 ff), although frequently he did not share his teacher’s 
opinions. He dictated some of his books in the pres- 
ence of Aba ‘Abd Allah, obviously when he lived in 
his house in Baghdad (cf. al-Hakim al-Djushami, Sharh 
al-uyiin, 366, ll. 5 £); when he began his Mughni, Abi 
‘Abd Allah was still alive (cf. xx’, 258, Il 8 ff). A 
full evaluation of Abii ‘Abd Allah’s originality is, how- 
ever, not yet possible. We get quite a lot of infor- 
mation about his pro-ShiT (Zaydi) arguments which 
he proferred in his A: al-Tafdtl (for the utle. cf Ibn 
al-Murtada, Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, 107, |. 5). He based 
himself mainly on Shr‘T traditions, the trustworthiness 
of which he tried to prove with rational speculations 
about their historicity. Moreover, he practiced what 
was called muwazanat al-a‘mal, i.e. he weighed the 
virtues of ‘AlT and Abii Bakr against each other. In 
this he seems to have taken up the arguments of al- 
Iskafi (died 240/854 [¢.v.]), and he had to criticise 
Aba “Alr al-Djubba’1; he obviously avoided, however, 
open disagreement with Abii Hashim (cf. Mughni, xx', 
216, I. 7 ff; 223, I. 6 f; 241, WH. 17 ff; xx?, 120, 
I. 13 ff; 122, I. 3 fh; 124, I. 7 fh; 125, I. 4 ff; 
131, Il. 3 ff; 132, I. 19 ff; 140, I. 3 ff). He never 
made any concessions to. raufd; he drew Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla’s attention to the fact that ‘Umar had accepted 
Islam very early and that ‘Aly had given his daugh- 
ter Umm Kulthiim in marriage to him (cf. Hamdani, 
Takmila, 192, ult. ff). 

He showed great interest in epistemology, prob- 
ably because of the fact that Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Ka‘b al-Ansari, a member of the rival school of Ibn 
al-Ikhshid, still defended the ideas of al-Djahiz in 
his circle, among them certainly al-Djahiz’s famous 
apriorism (cf. Tawhtdi, Akiak, 203; for al-Djahiz, 
van Ess, in Js/., xlu (1966), 169 ff. and Vajda in 
SZ, xxiv (1966) 19 ff). He transmitted Djubba’i’s A. 
Nakd al-ma‘rifa, a critique of Djahiz’s kK al-Ma‘rifa, 
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and added remarks to it, obviously in his own K. al- 
Ma‘nfa (cf. Fthrist, ed. Fliigel, 175, ll. 4 f.), which were 
taken over by the Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar in his Ta‘lek 
Nakd al-manijfa (cf. Hakim al-Djushami, 367, Il. 10 f). 
The book is quoted in Mughni, xii, 131, ll. 19 ff.; the 
other numerous references (cf. Mughni, xii, 9, ll. 7 ff; 
11, IL 16 ff; 12, 11. fh; 28, 1. 9 fh; 33, IL 5 ff; 
46, Il. 5 ff; 75, ll. 13 ff; 81, I. 5 fh; 102, I 8 ff; 
118, ll. 6 ff; 133, I. 13 ff; 187, I. 18 fh; 372, I 
15 ff; 442, Il. 12 ff; 446, I. 10 ff; 513, I. 15 ff; 
521, Il. 6 ff; 532, Wl. 5 ff} may equally well go back 
to his K. al-Uliim which is explicitly mentioned in 
Mughni, xii, 235, 1. 16. 

In juridical hermeneutics, he departed from Abu 
*]-Hasan al-Karkhi’s ideas. But he seems to have 
surpassed his teacher in many respects. Some of his 
views are quoted with the additional remark that 
he had them ‘an Abit ‘l-Hasan; frequently, however, 
his name is mentioned alone. He impressed later 
generations with the precision of some of his defi- 
nitions, but also with subtle speculations on ‘mm 
and khass, on idjma‘, on the ratio legis (‘la) in kipas, 
on akhbar, on naskh (which, in contrast to many of 
his contemporaries, he also allowed concerning 
hadith), etc. Numerous, although scattered, material 
is found in Mughni, xvii, in Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basri’s 
{q.v.] Mu‘tamad ft usiil al-fikh (cf. the index), and in 
an as yet unidentified work on usal al-fikh preserved 
in the Vatican library (Ms. Vat. arab. 1100; cf. Levi 
Della Vida, Elenco dei manoscrith, 145 f., and Madelung, 
Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 179 £.). Aba ‘Abd Allah’s own 
works in this domain, among them a &. al-Usil and 
a K. Nakd al-futyd (cf. Fadl al-1nzal, 326, |. 20), seem 
to be lost. In the “ethical” chapters of usil al-fikh, 
he circumscribed, like Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, the 
good only in a privative way (cf. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
al-Muhit, ed. ‘Azmi, 239, Il. 13 ff.); the affirmative 
definition was apparently reserved for evil, which 
received the greater share of attention. Evil is never 
chosen by man for the sake of itself, but only when 
he sees a need for it (cf. G. Hourani, Islamic ration- 
alism, Oxford 1972, 95). Whereas Djubba’i and Aba 
Hashim believed that the state of mind of an agent 
determines the quality of evil (evil becoming neu- 
tral when performed during sleep or in the state of 
unconsciousness), Abi ‘Abd Allah upheld a more 
differentiated position (cf. ibid., 41 f.). His ideas on 
Juri’ were formulated in his commentary on Karkhi’s 
Mukhtasar, but also in some monographs where he 
treated the lawfulness of drinking nabidh or of per- 
forming one’s prayer in Persian (two typical Hanafi 
tenets) and the muta marriage (which he deemed 
unlawful, in accordance with Zaydi /ikh and in dis- 
agreement with Imami opinion; cf. Fthrist, 208, 
pu. fi). 

In theology proper, he followed the line of the 
Basran school. Only a few personal traits can be 
recognised with sufficient certainty. In at least three 
treatises he attacked the doctrine of the eternity of 
the world, two of them focussing their polemics on 
special persons, Ibn al-Rawandi and al-Razi (cf. Fihnst, 
175, I. 3 f.; 174, ult. f; 175, 1. 2). When he explained 
creation as an act of thinking (fir) in order to avoid 
all material connotations, he seems to have taken 
philosophical critique into consideration (cf. Kadi ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, Sharh al-usil al-khamsa 548, ll. 11 ff; Muhit, 
332, Il. 15 f.). He attacked al-Razi also for his book 
against Abu ’I-Kasim al-Balkhi, probably about divine 
knowledge (cf. Fihrist, 175, Il. 1 f., and Adi Bakr Rhagensis 
opera philosophica, ed. P. Kraus, 167 f.). He did not 
accept the idea of dutf we never know whether an event 





which we interpret as a special “grace” (duéf) for 
somebody is not the ruin of somebody else (cf. 
Mughni, xiii, 67, Il. 15 ff; also 155, H. 4 ff; obvi- 
ously both quotations from his &. al-Aslahk, together 
with xiv, 62, Il. 12 f.). He refuted Ash‘ari’s K. al- 
Midjiz (cf. al-Natik bi ’l+hakk, {fada, fol. 63a, Il. 5 
ff. and Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, al-Muhit, 344, 1. 4; 
also al-Hakim al-Djushami, 372, ll. | f., where nakd 
is to be read instead of ba‘d; R. McCarthy, The the- 
ology of al-Ash‘at, Beirut 1953, 167, 211 f., 229), 
Altogether, more than 20 titles of books can be 
traced. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Kadi ‘Abd 
al-Dijabbar, Fad! al-‘uzal, 325 ff.; idem, Tathdit 
dal@il al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthm4n, 
627, ll. 10 ff.; Aba Rashid in A. Biram, Die atom- 
astische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buch der Streitfragen 
zwischen Basrensern und Bagdadensern, Berlin 1902, 27 
and 73, n. 2; Ibn al-Murtada, 7 abakat al-Mu‘tazila 
105 f.; Ta’rtkh Baghdad, viii, 73 f. no. 4153 (on 
which depend Ibn al-Djawzt, Muntazam, viii, 101, 
no. 131 and Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-mizan, ll, 303, 
Nl. 6 ff.); Hamdani, Takmilat Ta’rikh al-Tabart, Index 
s.v. al-Basri; Shirazi, Tabakat al-fukaha@’, ed. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1970, 143, pu. f. (on which depends Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, iii, 68, ll. 4 £.); Ibn 
Abi ’l-Wafa’, al-Djawahir al-mudi’a, ii, 260, no. 140 
(erroneously under Abu ’l-‘Ala’); Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihnst, ed. Fliigel, 174, Ml. 21 ff. (among the the- 
ologians), and 208, Il. 26 ff. (among the jurists); 
Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Akhlak al-wazirayn, ed. 
Tandji, Damascus 1965, 200 ff.; idem, al-fmta‘ wa 
l-mwdnasa, i, 140, ii, 175, iii, 213; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
al-Nudjiim al-zahira, Cairo 1348 ff., iv, 135, Il. 13 
ff.; Dhahabi, Styar a‘lam al-nubala’ (ms.); Safadi, al- 
Waft bi ‘l-wafayat (ms.); Zirikli, al-Alam, ii, 266; 
Kahhala, Mu‘dam al-mu?allifin, iv, 27 (and iv, 19; 
with wrong name and date of death); 2. Studies. 
M. Horten, Die philosophischen Systeme der spekulativ- 
en Theologen im Islam, Bonn 1918, 443 f.; W. 
Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 
1965, index s.v.; Ihsan ‘Abbas, in al-AbAadth, xix 
(1966), 189 ff; H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig, 
Beirut 1969, 439 ff; G. Hourani, /slamic rational- 
ism, Oxford 1972, index s.v.; J. Peters, God’s cre- 
ated speech, Leiden 1976, index s.v. 

s - (J. van Ess) 

ABU °1-‘ALA’ aLt-RABA‘T [see sA‘ID AL- 
BAGHDAD]. _ 

ABU ‘ALI at-Fapt 8. MuHamMMAD AL-MursHID AL- 
FARMaDI, one of the greatest Stiff masters of the 
5th/11th century, born in 402/1011-12 at Farmad, a 
small town in the vicinity of Tis in Khurasan, and 
the contemporary of the caliph al-Kadir and the Saldjik 
princes Toghril, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. He was 
highly respected by various political and religious dig- 
nitaries, including by the celebrated minister of the’ 
Saldjiiks, Nizam al-Mulk, who sought his advice and 
his spiritual favour. He was also respected as an elo- 
quent preacher, and appreciated for his breadth of 
knowledge and the beauty of his oratorical language. 
He approached Siifism after profound studies in the 
religious sciences, and can therefore be classified as one 
of the scholarly mystics. When he came to Nishapir, 
he became one of Abu ’Il-Kasim Kushayri’s circle of 
students, and it seems to have been the latter who 
turned him towards preaching and who stimulated him 
to study profoundly the religious sciences. In his Sift 
training, he was directed spiritually by two great mas- 
ters, Abu *l-Kasim Djurdjani and Abu ’l-Hasan Kharakant 
(¢v.]. The author of the Asrar al-tawhid relates in an 
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anecdotal form the circumstances of al-Farmadi’s adhe- 
sion to Sufism under Kushayri’s direction first of all, 
and then under that of Diurdjani, who encouraged 
him to preach from the pulpit and later gave him 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. None of al- 
Farmadi’s works remain, apart from a few brief poems 
in Arabic and a few sentences displaying his philos- 
ophy and thought. However, his influence on cultural 
life and mysticism can be gauged from the fact that 
the Imam al-Ghazali [9.v.] was one of his pupils and 
cites traditions on his authority. He was accordingly 
considered as the greatest Siff luminary of his age, 
who lustre is seen in the fame of his great disciple. 
Al-Farmadi died in his native town in 477/1080. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. al-Munawwar, 
Asraér al-tawhtd, ed. Dhabih Allah Safa’, Tehran 
1332/1953, 128-31, 196-7, 199-200, tr. M. Achena, 
Les éapes mystiques du shaykh Abu Satd, Paris 1974, 
136-8, 186, 189; Dijamt, Nafahdt al-uns, 368; Ma‘siim 
‘Aly Shah, Tara’ik al-kak@ik, 1339/1921, ii, 308, 
322, 350, 352-5; Nama-yi danishwaran, Tehran 1959, 
vii, 306. _ " - (M. AcHENA) 
ABU ‘ALI a:-FARISI [see a.-rarisi]. 

ABU ‘ALI at-YUSI [see at-visi]. 

ABU ’L“AMAYTHAL, ‘Azp ALLAH B. KuHULAYD 
B. Sa‘D (d. 240/854), a minor poet who claimed 
to be a mawla of the Banti Hashim and who was 
originally from Rayy. He was in Khurdsin in the 
service of Tahir b. al-Husayn [9.v.] as a secretary and 
as tutor to Tahir’s son ‘Abd Allah, whose children 
he further tutored and whose secretary and also librar- 
ian he was. In particular, he had the duty of judg- 
ing the value of the poems addressed to his master, 
and it was in this capacity that he came to reject a 
poem by Abii Tammam, who protested violently. He 
was, indeed, very much attached to the classical ways, 
and it was doubtless for this reason that al-Ma’min 
so appreciated his poetic work, finding it superior to 
that of Djarir. Bedouin in tradition and classical in 
mould, this poetry was largely made up of eulogies 
of the two Tahirids, though nothing has survived of 
his poems addressed to Tahir. His diwan amounted 
to 100 leaves, according to the Fihnst, 234, and also 
contained eulogies of the sons of Sahl, al-Hasan and 
al-Fadl. 

Abu ’l-‘Amaythal ranks equally as a philologist, to 
whom various works of a technical character are attrib- 
uted, sc. the K. al-Tashabuh (al-Tashabth?), K. al-Abyat 
al-s@tra and K. Ma‘Gni ’l-shi‘r, F. Krenkow published 
in 1925 his K. al-Ma’ thir ft-m@ ttafaka lafzuhu wa-khtalafa 
manahu. 

Bibliography: Dyjahiz, Bayan, i, 280; idem, 
Hayawan, i, 155, vi, 316 where, unless the text is 
corrupt, he is curiously described as a radiz; Ibn 
Tayfar, A. Baghdad, Cairo 1368/1949, 164; Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Uyiin, i, 85; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 135- 
6; Fihnst, 72-3, 234; Kali, Amali, i, 98; Bakri, Simi 
al-l’ali, 308 and index; Amidi, Muwdazana, Cairo 
1961-5, 1, 20-1; Marzubant, Afuwashshah, 14, Tbn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, No. 344, tr. de Slane, ii, 55- 
7; al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Mudddarat, i, 102; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, ‘lkd, i, 59; Yakat, Buldan, iii, 832, iv, 796; 
Ibshihi, Mustatraf, i, 84; Yai, Murat al-danan, ii, 
130-1; Nuwayri, Niha@ya, vi, 85; Ibn Abi Tahir 
Tayfur, A. Baghdad, Cairo 1368/1949, 164; 
Brockelmann, S 1, 195; C.E. Bosworth, The Tahirids 
and Arabic culture, in FSS, xiv (1969), 58; J.E. 
Bencheikh, Les votes d’une création, Sorbonne thesis 
1971, unpubl., 108 and index. {Ep.) 
ABU ‘AMMAR ‘asp aL-KAri B. Asi Ya‘kts B. 

IsMA‘IL AL-T(a)NAw(a)TI, Ibadi theologian who 





lived in the middle of the 6th/13th century. He stud- 
ied in the oasis of Wargla/Wardjlan (in modern 
Algeria) with Aba Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Abr Bakr, the 
famous Ibadi historian (cf. £7°, I, 167), and also in 
Tunis, with what must have been Sunni authorities 
there. He was a tribesman, and as such he does not 
entirely fit the model of the bourgeois scholar; he is 
reported to have come with his herds to the Mzab 
and to have proselytised among the tribes of that 
region, one which was to become a stronghold of 
Ibadi faith later on. 

His main work is the A. al-Midjiz (Midjaz?) ft tahsil 
al-sw al wa-takhlis al-dalal (or wa-talkhis al-maka), a rather 
voluminous manual of [badi theology and polemics 
against contrary opinions (for its contents cf. <DMG, 
exxvi (1976), 56 £.; for manuscripts, cf. zbed., 56; Kubiak, 
in RIMA, (1959), 21, no. 26; Schacht, in Revue Africaine, 
c (1956), 391, no. 80; also in the libraries of Mahfaz 
‘Alt al-Barani, Djerba, and Ayyaib Muhammad, 
Djannawan, Djadji; ‘Ammar Talibi, Univ. of Algiers, 
is preparing an edition). In addition, he wrote a com- 
mentary to the anonymous &. al-Djahalat, a brief col- 
lection of questions and answers used by Ibadi 
missionaries for theological discussion (cf. ZDMG, cxxvi 
(1976), 43 ). His A. al-Jstta‘a seems to be lost. In 
fikh he dealt with the law of inheritance; his &\ al- 
Farad exists in a printed edition (cf. Schacht in Rev. 
Afr., ¢ (1956), 387, no. 52). Among his historical works 
are a K° al-Siyar (for mss., cf Schacht, op. ct, 141, 
and Lewicki, in RO, xi (1935), 165 n. 7: preserved?) 
and a Mukhtasar tabakat al-mashayikh (cf. Ennami, in 
JSS, xv (1971), 86, no. 17-1, and note by van Ess in 
XDMG, exxvi (1976), 57). An epistle concerning the 
problem of al-wad wa ‘l-watd addressed to him by a 
certain ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Muhammad b. Ghalib b. 
Numayr al-Ansari was incorporated by his contem- 
porary Aba Ya‘kiib Yisuf b. Ibrahim al-Wardjlani 
(died 570/1174; cf. GAL, S I, 692) into his kK. ad- 
Dalil li-ahl al-ukil (cf. lith. Cairo 1306, 54-72). 

Bibliography: (apart from the references men- 
tioned in the article): Shammakhi, Styar (ith. Cairo 

1301/1883), 441 ff; A. de C. Motylinski, in Bull. 

Corr. Afr., tii (1885), 27, no. 68; T. Lewicki, in REZ, 

viii (1934), 278, in Fol. Or., iti (1961), 33 ff, and 

in Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, xiii (1971), 86; A. Kh. 

Ennami, Studies in Ibadism (Diss. Cambridge 1971, 

unpublished), 292 ff. : (J. van Ess) 

ABU ‘AMR at-SHAYBANTI, IsHak 8. Mirar, one 
of the most important philologists of the 
Kiifan school in the 2nd/8th century, and the 
contemporary of the two great figures of the rival 
Basran school, Aba ‘Ubayda and al-Asma‘T [q.vv.]. 
He was born in ca. 100/719 at Ramadat al-Kifa, 
and derived his nisba from the Banti Shayban because 
he was their neighbour and client and because he 
also acted as tutor to the sons of certain members 
of the tribe. After having studied under the masters 
of the Kifan school, such as al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, 
he went out into the desert, where he lived for a 
considerable time amongst the Bedouins, collecting 
tribal poetry. Then he settled in Baghdad, where he 
taught until his death at an advanced age, since he 
died in ca. 210/825, by then more than a cente- 
narian, leaving behind him sons and grandsons who 
transmitted his works. Amongst his pupils were the 
main Kiifan grammarians, sc. Tha‘lab, Ibn al-Sikkit 
and Ibn Sallam [g.zv.]. 

Al-Shaybani was famed above all as a transmitter 
(rdwwya) of old poetry. Tha‘lab records that he left for 
the desert armed with two inkholders and did not 
return until the ink had been exhausted. According 
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to his son ‘Amr, he collected the poetry of over 
80 tribes, which he wrote out and arranged with his 
own hands in separate collections and then placed in 
the mosque of Kiifa. The collections have not come 
down to us, but they were abundantly used by later 
anthologists. 

However, al-Shaybani was equally known as a lexi- 
cographer especially interested in rare words (nawddir) 
and in dialect words and phrases (lughdt). Only one 
of the many works in this sphere attributed to him 
by the biographers has survived, the K: al-Djim, so- 
called because it was unfinished and did not go beyond 
the fourth letter of the alphabet, although the sources 
term it equally the Ki al-Nawddir, K. al-Hurtif and K. 
al-Lughat. According to F. Krenkow, who proposed to 
edit it after the unique manuscript preserved in the 
Escurial, this work is a dictionary of words peculiar 
to the speech of the many tribes from whom. al- 
Shaybani collected poetry. It is of great lexical rich- 
ness, and is all the more important for the knowledge 
of the old dialects, since Krenkogw found from a 
detailed perusal of the Lisén al-‘Arab that later lexico- 
graphers did not use al-Shaybani’s work. 

Finally, he is also said to have been a traditionist 
worthy of being relied upon, transmitting a large num- 
ber of authentic hadiths; his most celebrated pupil here 
was the imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, whose son ‘Abd 
Allah transmitted al-Shaybani’s work called the K. 
Gharib al-hadith. 

The post-Ibn al-Nadim biographers attribute to Abii 
‘Amr al-Shaybani several works which, according to 
the Fihrst, belong really to his son ‘Amr. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 116, S I, 179; 

El’, art. al-Shaibant (Krenkow); Kahhala, Mw allifin, 

ii, 238. (G. Troupeav) 

ABU °L-“ANBAS at-SAYMARI, Munammap . 
IsHAK B. IBRAHIM B. Apt ’L-MucHira B. MAHAN (213- 
75/828-88), a famous humorist of the ‘Abbasid 
court, who was also a fakih, astrologer, oneiromancer, 
poet and. man of letters, and who wrote some forty 
works, both serious and jesting, even burlesque and 
obscene. Of Kifan origin, he was first of all kddi in 
the district from which he derived his nisba, Saymara, 
near Basra, at the mouth of the Nahr Ma‘kil, but his 
vivid penchant for coarse humour very early earned 
him a reputation as a buffoon sufficient for him to 
be admitted to the court circle of al-Mutawakkil (232- 
47/847-61), whose courtier he now became. It is likely 
that he remained at court under his successors, 
and he is known to have enjoyed the favour of al- 
Mu‘tamid (256-79/870-92). He died in the capital, 
but was buried at Kafa. 

Abu ’-‘Anbas was quite an original character, and 
one is tempted to speak of his personality as being a 
split one, even though we are lacking in knowledge 
about the chronology and actual content of his works. 
Tt is well known that, from earliest Islamic times, the 
profession of buffoon paradoxically developed in Arabia 
(see F. Rosenthal, Humour in early Islam, Leiden 1956), 
but the fame of the humorists of the period was built 
essentially on their skill in making up amusing: stories 
or in indulging in clowning to distract their masters, 
without really taking part in literary activity (it is insult- 
ing to number amongst them, as certain critics have 
gone so far as to do, a Djahiz, whose humour was of 
a quite different quality).. Now, if our interpretation of 
the titles of Abu °l-‘Anbas’s works, listed in the Fihrast 
(151, 278, ed. Cairo, 216, 388) and Yakit’s Mu‘dam 
al-udab@ (xviii, 8-14 = Irshad al-arth, vi, 401-6) is cor- 
rect, he may be considered on ‘one hand, if not the 
creator, at least a prominent representative of a type of 





literature which was to culminate in the mekdéma and 
then in a burlesque or obscene type of adab, and on 
the other hand, as an astrologer, a mutakallim and per- 
haps even a serious depictor of society. 

At the court, he acted as royal jester, and on occa- 
sion, he would be charged with expressing, in a face- 
tious, impertinent and personal manner, the caliph’s 
own feelings or opinions (see especially the oft-quoted 
episode concerning his reply to al-Buhturi, when the 
latter had been rather offensive: al-Sali, AshGr awlad 
al-khulafa’, ed. J. Heyworth-Dunne, London 1936, 325; 
al-Mas‘iidi, Muridj, vii, 202-4 = § 2885-8; Aghani', 
xvili, 173 = ed. Beirut, xxi, 537; al-Husri, Djam* al- 


| dawahir, 15-16; Yakit, Udaba’, xviii, 12-14; etc.). Like 


his predecessors, he could also make up amusing 
stories, since we read that these were gathered 
together, with his poetry, in an independent volume, 
passages from which may be found in authors like 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (‘“Zkd, Cairo 1962, iv, 148) and even 
Ibn al-Djawzi (Akhbar al-hamké wa ’l-mughaffalin, 
Damascus 1345, 85, 111, 141, 143), and which attests 
the influence exercised by the inimitable Djahizian 
adab on the most serious of authors. In this respect, 
Abu ’I-‘Anbas probably differed very little from other 
“humorous figures” who, as we know from the Fihrist, 
left behind collections of stories; but he is distinguished 
from them by a series of works whose titles lead one 
to think that they. were burlesque or scabrous. The 
K. Fadl al-sullam ‘ala ’t-daradj “Superiority of the lad- 
der over the staircase”, for example, must have been 
purely humorous, but the A. Nawddir al-kawwad(a) 
“Remarkable stories about pimps”, to mention only 
this one work, must certainly have descended to 
pornography. After all, there emerges from a con- 
versation between Abu ’l-‘Anbas and his crony Abu 
‘1-‘Ibar (al-Suli, loc. cit; Aghani, ed. Beirut, xxiii, 77- 
8) that if he had abandoned scholarship (‘“lm) for sukhf 
and raka‘a i.e. obscenity and burlesque, it was because 
these last were much more profitable and lucrative. 
In the course of this dialogue, which took place in 
al-Mutawakkil’s caliphate, Abu ‘l-‘Anbas declares that 
he has written. over 30 works on sukhf and raka‘a; 
does this mean that the lists which we possess are 
very incomplete, that the works which appear to be 
serious in content are not serious at all, or that after 
al-Mutawakkil’s death, this writer came back again to 
topics less frivolous than certain titles would suggest? 

Some of these titles recall works of al-Djahiz, to 
the extent that C.E. Bosworth (see Bibl.) has won- 
dered whether Abu *l-‘Anbas might have plagiarised 
the former writer’s work; the possibility of an influ- 
ence here must be seriously considered, since one 
finds in the list a K. al-Ikhwan wa ‘l-asdika@? and a K. 
Maséwit ‘I-awimm wa-akhbar al-sifla wa ‘l-aghtam and 
even a K. al-Thukala’? “Book of Bores”; in order to 
know the truth here, it would be necessary to know 
what lay behind these. titles. 

The poetry of al-Saymart has been referred to 
above; to judge by those poems available for read- 
ing, they were not all licentious and scatological, since 
they include the well-known line “How many sick 
persons have survived the physician and visitors, when 
all hope of cure had been given up”. 

The lists brmg out the existence of at least one 
work which seems to be of a theological nature, the 
Kk. Ta@khir al-ma‘nfa, which is alone cited—and 
doubtless deliberately—by Yakit in his Mu‘dam al- 
buldén (s.v. Saymara), whilst the same author enu- 
merates some 40 titles. in his /rsk@d al-artb. In fact, 
Abu ’l-‘Anbas, called by Abu ’l-‘Ibar a mutakallim, 
must apparently have been a Mut‘tazili, and because 
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of this he was dignified by being cited by Ibn Batta 
(H. Laoust, La profession de foi d’lbn Batta, Damascus 
1958, 170) amongst “the people of infidelity and error”, 
who for him mean the Mut‘tazila. On another level, 
one finds other titles which give the impression that 
Abu ’l-‘Anbas was equally interested in “scientific” 
topics. If his A: al-Radd ‘ala ‘l-mutatabbibin, directed 
against charlatans and homeopathic physicians, strictly 
speaking belongs to the depicting of society, his 
K. al-Radd ‘ala Abi Mikhail al-Saydalani (?) fi ‘l-kimiya’ 
may not be a general refutation of alchemy, and his 
K. al-Djawarish wa ‘l-daryakat might lead one to take 
him for a pharmacologist. The A: Tafsir al-n’ya is 


quite explicable, since oneirocriticism can be connected j 
with astrology, which gave Abu ‘I-‘Anbas a lasting | 
fame. In fact, if the above-mentioned works suffered | 


from the reaction of pietistic circles against sukhf and 
hazi in general, leading the warrakiin to cease at an 
early date copying them, Saymari’s name still appears 
in manuscript catalogues, even though the titles given 
there hardly correspond at all to the following ones, 


figuring in the early lists: A. al-Mawdlid, Kk. Ahkdm al- } 
nudjiim, K. al-Mudkhal ila sina‘at al-nudjim and K. al- | 


Radd ‘ala ‘l-munadjdjimin. In fact, a Kk. Ast al-usul 


attributed to him is preserved in both the B.N. of 


Paris (6608) and the B.M. of London (Suppl. Rieu, 
775; cf. Brockelmann, S I, 396), but Ibn al-Nadim 
asserts that he appropriated the A. al-Usul of Abi 
Ma‘shar, and al-Kiftt (7. al-Hukama’, ed. Lippert, 
Leipzig 1903, 410) accuses him of plundering other 
people’s writings and putting them forward as his own 


compositions. There are several extant manuscripts of 


another work, the Ki fi ‘l-Hisdb al-nudjiimi, but the A: 
Ahkém al-nudjiim mentioned in the early lists and by 
Brockelmann is merely the opening of the Hisaéb 


nudjiimi, whose copy preserved in the Vatican is inter- | 


esting, since it is dated 30 Rabr I 1221/17 June 


1806 and testifies to the continuing successfulness of 


this manual of astrology, and at the same time to the 
respect accorded to the author, al-Saymari, depicted 
as a most learned philosopher who left a masterpiece 
for posterity. G. Levi della Vida (Elenco di manoscnitti 
arabo islamici della Biblioteca Vaticana, Vatican City 1935, 
Nos. 955/8 and 957) is not far wrong in thinking 
that we have here another redaction of the &: Asi al- 
usiil, hence in the end, of a recasting of Abii Ma‘shar’s 
work. Consequently, it seems that there is nothing left 
of Abu ’I-‘Anbas’s genuine work, which therefore enjoys 
in the “scientific” sphere a spurious reputation. Even 
so, he must have enjoyed a certain importance, since 
Ibn Batta felt the need to criticise him. Also, as well 
as the adab writers who quote anecdotes of his, one 
famous author, Badr‘ al-Zaman, thought to make him 
a kind of romantic personality by reserving for him 
the makaéma of Saymara, in which Abu ’I-‘Anbas is 
both narrator and hero. In this, he tells how, after 
having been rich and hospitable, he had been aban- 
doned by his friends, had been transformed into a 
vagabond in the style of the age and hence able to 
acquire a knowledge of the frivolous poetry of the 


elegant circles and of the sukhf of the professional } 


entertainers sufficient for him to recover his old posi- 
tion in Baghdad and then take his revenge on his 
faithless former friends. 
Bibliography: In addition to the sources cited 
in the article, see Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’kh, i, 
238; Akhbar al-Buhturt, index; Kifti, al-Mfuhammadin 
min al-shu‘ara’, Beirut 1390/1970, No. 101; Ibn al- 
Djarrah, Waraka, 5; Marzubani, Mu‘dam, 393; 
idem, Muwashshah, 285; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, 
vi, 99; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, ii, 74; Suter, 





Mathematker, Leipzig 1900, 30; Kahhala, ix, 38; 
Ziriklt, vi, 202; F. Bustani, DAf, iv, 486-7; M.F. 
Ghazi, in Arabica, iv (1957), 168; Ch. Pellat, Un 
curteux amuseur bagdadien: Abu ’t-‘Anbas as-Saymari, in 
Studia or. in mem. C. Brockelmann, Halle 1968, 133- 
7; C.E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic underworld, 
Leiden 1976, i, 30-2; Muhammad Bakir ‘Alwan, 

Abu ‘l-‘Anbas Muhammad 6. Ishak al-Saymari, in al- 

Abhath, xxvi (1973-7), Arabic section, 35-50. 

_ _ (Cr. PELLat) 

ABU °L-ASAD a.-HIMMANI, Nuvupata 3. ‘Asp 
ALLAH, minor poet of the ‘Abbasid period, 
originally from Dinawar. His talent was only moder- 
ate, and it was ‘Allawayh/‘Alliya who rescued him 
from oblivion, since this singer, the poet’s friend, intro- 
duced him to the great men of the age and, above 
all, set some of his verses to music, so that they enjoyed 
a great success. His career seems to have been quite 
a lengthy one. He is found, first of all, satirising as 
early as 153/770 two of al-Mansiir’s mawali, Saad and 
Matar {al-Djahshiyari, Muzara@’, 124), and then fre- 
quenting Abia Dulaf al-‘Idjli [see aL-KAsIM B. ‘TsA], at 
whose court he was however eclipsed, it is said, by 
‘Ali b. Djabala [see aL-‘akawwak]. After having pre- 
viously sung the praises of the ruler of al-Karadj [¢.z.], 
he launched at him a somewhat coarse diatribe and 
then turned to the former secretary of al-Mahdi, al- 
Fayd b. Abr Salih (on whom see Sourdel, Vizirat, index), 
whose praises he now sang (al-Djahshiyari, 164; Ibn 
al-Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 256, calls the poet 
Abu ‘l-Aswad). But the chronology of these events is 
uncertain, and it is even probable that, contrary to 
what the Aghani asserts, his relations with al-Fayd (who 
died in 173/789-90) were anterior to his stay with Abi 
Dulaf. Amongst those whose patronage he sought, one 
even finds Ahmad b. Abr Dw’Ad [¢.0.], who gave him 
a modest gift and begged him to cease importuning 
him. It is, on the other hand, dubious that he was 
able to make a claim upon ‘Ali b. Yahya al-Munadjdjim 
(d. 275/888-9) and to address to him a lengthy anti- 
Shu‘tbr satire; but the intermediary whom he thanks 
for having secured for him satisfaction could well have 
been Hamdiin b. Isma‘il [see 18N HAMDoN]. 

To judge by the few extant fragments of his verse, 
Abu ‘Asad had no compunction about composing 
scabrous epigrams in order to get his revenge on peo- 
ple for the neglect which he sometimes received where 
he had expected a reward. But he was also able to 
express very delicate feelings, as in his elegy on [brahim 
al-Mawsili (d. 188/804 [g.v.]}, whose outspokenness 


; was nevertheless criticised. 


Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see Aghani, xiv, 124-35; Bustani, DM, 
iv, 171. a (Ep.) 
ABU ‘ASIM at-NABIL, at-DanHak B. MakHLAD 
8. Mustim B. AL-DAHHAK AL-SHAYBANT AL-BasrRti, tra- 
ditionist, born at Mecca in 122/740 but estab- 
lished subsequently at Basra, where he transmitted 
from a host of scholars (notably al-Asma‘i) a large 
quantity of hadiths gathered by himself, and espe- 
cially from several ta6i‘is or Successors. He was con- 
sidered as trustworthy, and some of his hadiths were 
included in the great collections; his biographers 


| assert that he never fabricated a single one, although 


he is said to have declared that pious men never 
lie so much as in regard to traditions from the Prophet 
(Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 47, Eng. tr. 55). It is said 
that he was never seen with a book in his hand and 
that we was knowledgeable about /fikh. Despite such 
details as these, little is known of his life. Physically, 
he was remarkable for the size of his nose, and this 
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particularity is one of the explanations given for his 
name of al-Nabil. It is also recorded that he owed 
this name to his habit of wearing fine clothes, or 
because he freed his own slave in order to release 
Shu‘ba [¢.v.] from his oath not to transmit hadzths for 
a month. A final explanation seems the most plausi- 
ble; some elephants passed through Basra, and all the 
population rushed out to see the spectacle, whilst he 
however stayed with his master Ibn Djuraydj [g.v. in 
Suppl.], who gave him the title of “noble”. He prob- 
ably died on 14 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 212/5 March 828 at 
Basra. 

Bibliography: Dyahiz, Bayan, ii, 38; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, vii, 295; Fihnst, ed. Cairo, 163; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, iv, 450-3; Ibn al-Imad, Skadharat, ii, 28; 
Bustani, DM, iv, 416. (Cu. PELLAT) 
ABU ’t-‘AZA7?IM, Munammap Mapt, an Egyptian 

and a political activist, was born in the town of Rashid 
on 27 Radjab 1286/2 November 1869 and grew up 
in the village of Mahallat Abi ‘Ali near Dastk in 
the present-day Gharbiyya province. He studied at al- 
Azhar [q.v.] and at Dar al-‘Ulim {¢.v.]. He gra- 
duated in 1308/1890-1 and spent the subsequent 
twenty-five years as a teacher at various provincial 
government schools in Egypt and the Sudan as well 
as at Gordon College in Khartoum. At the latter 
establishment he taught Islamic Law from 1905 until 
August 1915, when he was forcibly repatriated to 
Egypt—following his refusal to declare himself in sup- 
port of British administrative reforms in the Sudan, 
and his public opposition to these—where his freedom 
of movement was restricted to al-Minya province. 
About a year later, in 1916, he was allowed to take 
up residence in Cairo, where he devoted himself 
to the propagation of his own conception of the 
Shadhiliyya [g.v.] order, into which he had been 
initiated by Hasanayn al-Hisati [9.v.]. He had been 
actively proselytising on behalf of his farika [q.v.], which 
became known as al-‘Azamiyya al-Shadhiliyya, already 
since the beginning of his teaching career, and had 
obtained a substantial following for himself in Egypt 
as well as in the Sudan. Al-‘Azamiyya distinguished 
itself by the stress it placed upon inner-worldly asce- 
ticism in conjunction with active social commit- 
ment in conformance with the precepts of the Law, as 
opposed to the retraitist other-wordly asceticism and 
its underlying relatively negative appreciation of life 
in this world, as found implicitly or explicitly in the 
teachings of many farikas. After 1916, however, when 
settled in Cairo, Muhammad Madi ceased to look 
upon himself as merely head of a tartka, but assumed 
the more comprehensive role of religious reformer 
(mudjaddid) instead, and consequently presented his 
tartka as his conception of a revitalised Islam, which 
he elaborated over the following years in a variety of 
books and articles, notably in the periodicals al- 
Sa‘ada al-Abadiyya (a bi-monthly published by one of 
Muhammad Madi’s disciples, ‘Alt ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Husayni, from 1914 until 1923) and al-Madina al- 
Munawwara (a weekly published from 1925 until 1927, 
and after 1927 until 1929, when it was merged with 
al-Fatth, a periodical of the Ahrar al-Dustiriyyin, 
edited by Muhammad Mahmid, as al-Fatih wa 
I-Madina al-Munawwara). The majority of these books 
as well as the periodicals were printed by the Matba‘a 
al-Madina al-Munawwara, a press established by 
Muhammad Madi in early 1919. In his aversion to 
the British presence in Egypt, he committed himself 
to the case of the nationalists during the revolu- 
tion of 1919, when he was twice arrested. On 20 
March 1924, less than three weeks after the abolition 





of the caliphate in Turkey [see Kuattra], he organ- 
ised a meeting in Cairo, which was attended by schol- 
ars and religious dignitaries from all over the Islamic 
world, in order to discuss the implications of this 
event. This meeting ended in the foundation of the 
so-called Djama‘at al-Khilafa al-Islamiyya bi-Wadi al- 
Nil under his presidency. Because of its historical con- 
sequences, the foundation of this organisation must 
be considered as Abu ’l-‘Aza’im’s most notable 
achievement. It allowed him to mobilise an effective 
world-wide opposition against King Ahmad Fu’ad’s 
candidacy for the caliphate—to which he objected for 
religious and political reasons (cf. Ahmad Shafik, 
Hawliyyat Misr al-styastyya, Cairo 1929, iii, 105 ff)— 
and thus determined the outcome of the Caliphate 
Conference held in Cairo in May 1926 and brought 
activity in support of Ahmad Fu’ad’s candidacy to an 
end. Muhammad MaAadi died on 28 Radjab 1356/4 
October 1937 and was buried in his z@wiya [g.v.] in 
Cairo near the mosque of al-Sultan al-Hanafi. Here, 
his shrine as well as the shrine of his son Ahmad (d. 
1970), who succeeded him as head of the farika, 
may be visited in a newly-built mosque (opened in 
January 1962), which houses the headquarters of the 
‘Azamiyya farika. 

Bibliography: The most extensive biography is 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im Muhammad Shakraf, a/-Jmam 
Muhammad Madi Abu ‘t-Azé’im, hayatuhu, djthdduhu, 
atharuhu, Cairo 1972. It contains the text of vari- 
ous relevant documents, evaluates his poetry, clar- 
ifies his position with respect to the idea of al-insan 
al-kamil [q.v.], sets forth his conception of tawhid 
(based upon an unpublished treatise), and lists and 
summarises his works. To these must be added Min 
djawami‘ al-kalim, Cairo 1962; al-Wadjdaniyat (ed. 
‘Abd Allah Madi Abu ’I-‘Azaim), Cairo n.d.; Diwan 
(ed. Muhammad al-Bashir Madi Abu ’I-‘Az@#im), 
Cairo n.d. (mimeo); al-Tarika al-‘Azamiyya (ed. 
Mahmiid Madi Abii ’l-‘Aza’im), Cairo 1328/1910, 
{important for his affiliations with various farikas); 
and al-Shifa’ min marad al-tafrika, Cairo n.d., which 
caused the temporary imprisonment of Muhammad 
Madi when it was interpreted as a concealed attack 
upon King Ahmad Fu’ad (cf. al-Wadjdanwyat, 8). 
The treatise Wasa’i izhar al-hakk, Cairo n.d., should 
be excluded from Shakraf’s enumeration. It was 
written by Muhammad’s brother, the journalist 
Ahmad Madi (d. 1893), who had founded the news- 
paper al-Mwayyad together with ‘Aly Yusuf [¢.v.]. 
The treatise was published for the first time 
in Cairo in 1914, by Ahmad’s brother Mahmud. 
The authorship was falsely assigned to Muhammad 
Abu 71-‘Az¥@im by his son and successor Ahmad in 
the subsequent editions published under his aus- 
pices. For additional biographical materials, see 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafadji, al-Turath al- 
riuhit li ’l-tasawwuf al-islami ft Misr, Cairo n.d., 170. 
For details about the history of the al-‘Azamiyya 
tarika and further references, see also F. de Jong, 
Two anonymous manuscripts relative to the Siift orders in 
Egypt, in Bibliotheca Orientals, xxxii (1975), 186-90. 
For the ‘Azamiyya in the Sudan, see J.S. 
Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, London 1949, 239 f. 
On his mawlid, see J.W. McPherson, The moulids 
of Egypt, Cairo 1940, 140 ff. A small collection of 
letters written by Muhammad Madi and transcripts 
thereof, which are in the possession of the ‘Azami 
family, is preserved on microfilm at Leiden 
University Library. (F. DE Jone) 
ABU BAKR IBN ‘ABD at-SAMAD [see ‘asp 

AL-SAMAD]. 
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ABU BAKR IBN at-‘ARABI [see mn AL-‘arasi]. | 


ABU 
Suppl.|. tf os 
ABU BAKR at-KHARA/’ITI [see a-KHara ITI]. 
ABU BAKR aL-ZUBAYDI [see at-zusayni]. 
ABU °L-BARAKAT a1-‘ALawi AL-ZaypI, ‘UMAR 
B. IBRAHIM B. MunamMan, Kiifan grammarian, jurispru- 
dent, Kur’an scholar and traditionist. He was born 
in Kifa in 442/1050-1, heard fadith in his home town 
and Baghdad, and stayed for some time, together with 
his father, in Damascus, Aleppo and Tarabulus. In 
Aleppo he read in 455/1063 the K. al-Idah of Aba 
‘Alt al-Farist which he later transmitted in Kiifa. There 
he finished on 5 Ramadan 464/26 May 1072 the 
reading of the A: al-Djami‘ al-kafi, an extensive col- 
lection of Kiifan Zaydi fkh doctrine by the Sayyid 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-‘Alawi. He 
read it with the Sayyid ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. al-Husayn 
b. Mu‘ayya, who had heard it from the author, though 
he also transmitted directly from Abt ‘Abd Allah al- 
‘Alawi with an idj@za. He taught and led the prayer 
in the mosque of Abt Ishak al-Sabi‘t. Of his works 
on grammar, a commentary on the A: al-Luma‘ of Ibn 
Djinni is extant in manuscript (see Brockelmann, S 


BAKR at-ASAMM [see aL-AsAMM in 


I, 192). A descendant of Zayd b. ‘Ali, Abu *l-Barakat } 


personally adhered to Zaydi Shi beliefs, though he 
generally concealed them from his Sunni students and 


gave legal fatwds according to Hanafi doctrine. Only | 


to Shr‘is did he transmit partisan Sh7TT hadiths and 
rendered fatwas according to Zaydi law. In agreement 
with the Zaydi creed in his time, he upheld the doc- 
trine of human free will and the createdness of the 
Kur’an, He died on 7 Sha‘ban 539/2 February 1145 
in Kifa. 

Bibliography: Sam‘ani, f 283b; Ibn al- 
Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba’?, ed Muh. Abu ’l-Fad! 
Ibrahim, Cairo 1967, 399 f.; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
al-Muntazam, Haydarabad 1357-59/1938-41, x, 
114; Yakat, Udaba’, xi, 12-14; Ibn al-Kifti, 
Inbaéh al-ruwat, ed. Muh. Abu ’l-Fadl Ibrahim, 
Cairo 1950-73, ii, 324-7; al-Dhahabt, Afizan 
al-(tidal, ed. A.M. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1382/ 
1963, iii, 181; Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al-talib, ed. 
Muh. Hasan Al al-Talikani, Nadjaf 1380/ 
1961, 263; Ibn Hadjar, Lis@n al-mizdn, Hay- 
darabad 1331/1913, iv, 280-2; Sarim al-Din 
Ibrahim b. al-Kasim, TYabakat al-Zaydiyya, ms. 


photocopy no. 290 Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, 314. 


i a (W. MADELUNG) 

ABU BARAKISH a.) a name, no longer in use, 
given, according to localities, to two birds whose bril- 
liant plumage is characterised by iridescent colours or 
shows a colour-scheme varying in the course of the 
seasons. The quadriliteral root B-R-A-Sh, probably 
derived from the triliteral R-B-K, has, like R-K-Sh, 
the sense of “to be variegated, mottled” and the sub- 
stantive birkish indicates the result, synonymous with 
talawwun. The plural barakish has a superlative quality 
in expressions such as bildd barakish “a land decked 
with flowers” and it is used as a forename; it was 
the name of the wife of Lukman [¢.v.], and of a bitch 
that became proverbial for her ability to foresee and 
to foretell with her barking the return to camp of 
the horsemen of her tribe. As for the plural of the 
composite noun abi barakish, it would theoretically be 
aba barakish, but this form is not found in literature. 
(1) According to the uniform definition provided by 
Arab lexicographers, the true abi bardkish corre- 
sponds to this description: “a small bird of the bushes 
with a greyish head, a scarlet breast and dark lower 
parts. Just like the porcupine, when excited it ruffles 





up all its plumage, showing a whole range of glit- 
tering colours”. (al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawdn, i, 162, 
and root B-R-K-Sh in the Arabie dictionaries.) 
Though restrained and concise, this ornithological 
information is sufficient to identify the aba barakish 
as a ploceid, the male in the nuptial plumage of 
the weaver-bird (éanawwut nassddj) the flame-coloured 
Franciscan or Grenadier, the English Durra-bird 
(Euplectes oryx franciscana), a resident both of the Sudan 
and of the southern coasts of the Red Sea. In fact, 
this industrious and gregarious bird, smaller in size 
than the house sparrow and with plumage that is 
generally brownish and rather dull, abruptly changes 
its livery in the mating season and its feathers become 
soft, velvety, long and finely shaped; the colours are 
striking: the breast, the back, the upper and lower 
caudal feathers covering the short tail (whence the 
expression found in some authors thakil al-‘adjz) are 
of the purest pink, while the crown of the head and 
the stomach have a sheen of glistening black. Nubia 
is the favourite territory of this bird, which was one 
of the first to be exported and which very soon 


| came to be known to the Arabs. In the period of 


mating, the male courts three or four females, mak- 
ing a show of bringing them grains of millet, and 
throughout the period of nestbuilding he constantly 
asserts his proprietory rights by fluttering and hov- 
ering beneath each nest and ruffling all his feath- 
ers which sparkle in the light, accompanying his 
performance with a loud rustling of wings (haft/). 
Alter the hatching of the young, the actor aban- 
dons his deceptive guise and returns to the gregar- 
ious life im large flocks whose greed causes sometimes 
considerable havoc in the cereal crops. The spec- 
tacular variations in colour of the plumage of the 
Grenadier weaver-bird provided for a poet of the 
Bani’ Asad an image whereby to stigmatise the 
inconstant nature of his enemies, and his proverbial 
lines (written in Kamil metre) ka-abi barakisha kulla law/ 
nin lawnu-hu_yatakhayyalu “like abi barakish, whose col- 
our resembles all colours”, have determined the way 
in which the bird is remembered (see Ibn Kutay- 
ba, Adab al-katib, Cairo 1355/1936, 204; al-Damiri, 
loc. cit. LA), 

(2) For al-Kazwini (A@@ib al-makhliikat, in the mar- 
gins of al-Damiri, ii, 252) and for him alone, the abi 
barakish is a wader with a pleasant-sounding cry, with 
red beak and feet, of a size close to that of the stork 
and with plumage fluctuating in colour, in reds, greens, 
yellows and blues. The livery of this attractive wad- 
ing-bird apparendy provided Byzantine weavers with 
the inspiration for the creation of the precious dove- 
coloured shot silk called abu kalamin [q.v.], a name 
which conversely was applied to the bird. Now, the 
only wader of the Mediterranean and oriental regions 
perfectly fitting this description is the Porphyrion or 
Blue Taleva/Purple Gallinule (Porphyrio porphyrio), bet- 
ter known however under the grandiose name of 
“Sultan-fowl”. This marshland bird, half-a-metre in 
height, has feet and beak of a fine coral red and on 
its forehead a knob of the same colour; its rich blue 
plumage varies from indigo to turquoise with flashing 
tints of green, purple and bronze. When alarmed, the 
Sultan-fowl emits a brief, tumpet-like sound. Its Spanish 
name is “calamon”, a vestige of the Arabic kalamin, 
while Egypt has retained its ancient Greek name nop- 
gvpiov arabised as furfiir/fufur, pl. farafir, Syria and 
‘Irak call it burhdén and suhniin, All these countries and 
Persia are also familiar with the “green-backed” sub- 
species (Porphyrio aegypticus or madagascarensis), very 
closely related to the main species and bearing the 
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names dik sultant “sultan-cock”, dik al-ma@’ “water-cock” 
aud farkha sultényya “sultan-pullet”. The Sultan-fowl, 
easily domesticated, was highly thought of among the 
Persians, the Greeks and the Romans; it was bred in 
temples and placed under the protection of the gods. 
In Egypt, it is not unusual to see it in rural areas co- 
existing peaceably with domestic poultry. Because of 
the splendour of its plumage, the Persians awarded it 
the title sha@hmurgh “king-bird”, arabised in the forms 
Sshahmurk, shahmurki, shimiirk, shamurk, shahmurdj, shahmurd}. 
In legends and stories of Persian origin, while the lion 
is the king of the animals, it is the Sultan-fowl that 
sits on the throne of the feathered race, and the pea- 
cock is only the vizier (see Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’, Beirut 
1957, ti, 248 ff). Al-Djahiz several times cites the 
Sultan-fowl (Hayawan, passim) as feeding on flies and 
small reptiles, which is accurate, the diet of this wader 
being both vegetable and carnivorous; having killed its 
prey with a violent blow of the beak, it holds it with 
one foot and tears it with the other, carrying off the 
morsels of flesh in its beak. 

Thus the abi bardkish of the poet of Asad was a 

weaver-bird, while al-Kazwini saw it as the Sultan- 
fowl, worshipped in antiquity, and one is inclined to 
believe that it was on his own authority that this 
naturalist, perhaps not knowing the Grenadier weaver- 
bird, identified the aba barakish with the abi 
kalamiin/shahmurk, but his decision was regarded as 
law by his successors, and it should be recognised as 
such. 
(3) In the Hidjaz, through a confusion on the part 
of the children of the nomads, attested by the philol- 
ogist al-Azhart, abi bardkish was used in place of 
birkish to denote the chaffinch (Fringilla coelebs), a finch 
well-known in all the Arabic-speaking countries and 
also called shurshur (in the Maghrib, shershir, berkesh, 
zdneb); this was simply an error ascribable to child- 
ish ignorance, 

Finally, we may ignore the totally unfounded iden- 
tification of the abi bardkish with the bullfinch (Pyrrhula 
pyrrhula) suggested by the encyclopedia al-Mawsi‘a fi 
‘lim al-tabi‘a (Beirut 1965, i, no. 154), this western 
bird being practically unknown in the Near East, in 
Arabia, in Egypt and the Maghrib. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the text, there are mentions of the abé barakish in 
al-Kalkashandi, Subh, ii, 76; Kushadjim, Masdyid., 
Baghdad 1954, wholly imprecise; Ornithology: 
A. Ma‘laf, Adudiam al-hayawain, Cairo 1932, 111, 
197; B. Al-Lis (Allouse), al-Tuyir al-wakiya, i, 
Baghdad 1961, 29-30; A.E. Brehm, (L’homme et les 
animaux) Les oiseaux, Fr. edn. revised by Z. Gerbe, 
Paris 1878 ti, 701-3; FLO. Gave and J.D. Mac- 
donald, Birds of the Sudan, London 1955, 374; 
R.D. Etchécopar and F. Hue, Les oiseaux du nord 
de V’Afrque, Paris 1964, 191-5 and 600 (index of 
Arabic names by F. Viré); idem, Les owseaux du 
AMfoyen-Onent, Paris 1970; R.N. Meinertzhagen, Birds 
of Egypt, London 1930; L. Delapchier, Les ovseaux 
du monde (Atlas), Paris 1959, i, 125, ii, 130. 

“ xt (F. Vire) 

ABU ‘L-BAYDA? at-RIYAHI , As‘ap B. ‘Isma, 
one of the most famous informants of the Basran 
philologists in the 2nd/8th century, notably, of al- 
Asma‘T [9.v.]. This Bedouin teacher, settled in south- 
ern ‘Irak, may have received his curious kunya 
(bayda’ = “desert”) from the admirers forming a cir- 
cle around him. He also wrote poetry, transmitted 
by another teacher, a certain Abi ‘Adnan, who is 
allegedly the author of several works (in particu- 
lar, of a K. al-Nahwiyyin and a K. Gharib al-hadith, 








Fihrist, 68), and whom al-Djahiz praised greatly for 
his erudition aud his fine language (Bayan, 1, 212). 
Abu ’l-Bayda’ also had as his rawiya his son-in-law 
‘Amr b. Kirkira [g.v.], but his poetic work is almost 
wholly lost. 

Bibliography: Dyahiz, Bayan, i, 66, 252; Frhnst, 
66; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Upan, i, 71; Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, 118, 183; Suyatt, Muzhir, it, 249; Yakut, 
Udab@, vi, 89-90; Bustani, DM, iv, 224. 

£ q (Cu. PELLaT) 
ABU DABI [see and zasi]. 

ABU DAWUDIDS [see Banipyirips]. 

ABU ’L-DHAHAB, kunya of Munammap Bey, a 
grandee of Ottoman Egypt. Acquired as a mam- 
lik by Bulit kapdn ‘Alt Bey [g.v.] (the date, 1175, 
given in Djabarti, “@ja@ib, i, 417, is obviously incor- 
rect), he became the chief officer in his master’s house- 
hold as kkazindar in 1174/1760. When in 1178/1764-5 
he was raised to the beylicate, he obtained his kunya 
by distributing a largesse of gold. In 1184/1770 he 
commanded the expeditionary force sent by ‘Al7 Bey 
to install a Hashimite protégé in Mecca, As com- 
mander of the force sent by ‘Ali Bey in 1185/1771 
to co-operate with Zahir al-‘Umar against ‘Utchman 
Pasha al-Sadik, governor of Damascus, he captured 
the city, but, when the citadel was on the point of 
surrender, withdrew with all his troops to Egypt. This 
curious development has been ascribed (e.g. by Volney) 
to the secret negotiations of ‘Uthman Pasha; the itizam 
of Gaza and al-Ramla, which Abu ’l-Dhahab received 
in this same year (Cohen, Palestine, 49) may have been 
his reward. As master of an exceptionally large house- 
hold of mamliiks and black slaves (‘abtd), and as the 
head of a faction, he succeeded in 1186/1772 in oust- 
ing ‘Alt Bey, who sought refuge with Zahir al-‘Umar. 
Lured into returning to Egypt with a small force, ‘Alt 
Bey was defeated at al-Salihiyya, and died a few days 
later (Safar 1187/May 1773). Abu ’l-Dhahab was now 
the effective ruler of Egypt, where he established peace 
and security, so that internal trade revived. Unlike 
‘Aly Bey, he followed a policy of ostentatious loyalty 
to the sultan, and was gratified by investiture as amir 
Misr, ice. shaykh al-balad (Rabi I 1187/June 1773). He 
was nevertheless as determined as his former master 
to control Syria, where he represented himself as the 
defender of the sultanate against the rebel, Zahir al- 
‘Umar. The sandjak of Gaza and al-Ramla was con- 
ferred on him in 1187/1773 (Cohen, Palestine, 148). 
The fact that he obtained the appointment as viceroy 
of Egypt of a fugitive Palestinian notable, Mustafa 
Pasha Takan al-Nabulusi (not a member of the ‘Azm 
family, as stated in Djabarti, “4qa’id, 1, 418; cf. Cohen, 
Palestine, 56, n. 97), may also be linked with his Syrian 
aims. Early in 1189/March 1175, he ted his army 
into Palestine to overthrow Zahir. Jaffa was captured, 
and a massacre ensued. Zahir fled from Acre, his 
capital, which was about to fall, when Abu ’l-Dhahab 
died suddenly of fever. His troops returned forthwith 
to Cairo. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hasan al- 
Djabarti, “gai al-athar (Bulak edn.), i, annals for 
the years indicated and obituary of Abu ’l-Dhahab 
on pp. 417-20; Volney, Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie 
(ed. Jean Gaulmier), Paris and The Hague 1959, 
especially pp. 78-94 (dates on pp. 91-4 inaccurate), 
Amnon Cohen, Palestine in the 18th century, Jerusalem 
1973. _ (P.M. Horr) 
ABU DJA‘FAR at-ANDALUSI [see at-ru‘ayny]. 
ABU DJAFAR at-RU’ASI [see at-Rv’Asi]. 

ABU DJA‘FAR at-TUSI [see ax-rost]. 

ABU °L-DJARUD [see aL-DJARtDIvya]. 
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ABU DULAF AL“IDJLI [see ai-KAsim B. “IsA]. 

ABU °L-FADA'IL [see HAMDANIDS]. 

ABU °L-FARADJ 3s. MASUD RUNI, Persian 
poet of the Ghaznawid period, was born and 
raised at Lahore, according to ‘Awfi, the earliest and 
most trustworthy authority for his life. The nisba Rint 
has been related by Indian writers of the 16th and 
17th centuries to a place by the name of Rin in the 
vicinity of Lahore (cf. e.g. Bada tnt, Muntakhab al- 
tawarikh, i, Calcutta 1864, 37; Farhang-t Djahangirt and 
Burhén-i kati, s.v.). But already Bada’tni had to admit 
that this place could not be found anywhere in that 
area. Others (e.g. Lutf-‘Ali Beg Adhar, Atashkada, \ith. 
Bombay 1299/1882, 122) have suggested an origin 
from Rima, a village in the Dasht-i Khawaran near 
Nishapir. This would mean that Abu ’I-Faradj was 
descended from Khirasanian settlers in the Pandjab 
who must have come there after the conquest of the 
region by the Ghaznawids in the early Sth/1 1th cen- 
tury. The mentioning of a Sistan origin that can be 
met with in some other sources probably goes back 
to a confusion with another Ghaznawid poet, Abu ‘l- 
Faradj Sidjzi. 

The date of his birth is not known. Chronological 
indications that can be derived from his work make 
it likely that he started his career as a poet of the 
court of Lahore some time before Sayf al-Din Mahmid 
was installed there by his father Sultan Ibrahim as a 
viceroy (walt, or malik) of Ghaznawid Hindistan in 
469/1076-7. Abu ’I-Faradj appears to have retained 
his position at the court of Lahore also under the 
successor of Sayf al-Din the later Sultan Mas‘ad IH, 
who was in residence there from 480-92/1087-99 (cf. 
on events in India under these two viceroys, C.E, 
Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids, splendour and decay: the 
dynasty in Afghanistan and northern India 1040-1186, 
Edinburgh 1977, 65-8). As he addresses the latter in 


most of the poems he wrote for him by the title of 


malik, it may be concluded that they belong to this 
period. The last poem by Abu ’l-Faradj that can be 
dated with certainty is an ode he wrote at the occa- 
sion of the accession to the throne at 
Mas‘iid’s son Shérzad after his father had become 
Sultan of Ghazna. 

The relationship between the poet and the central 
Ghaznawid court is not quite clear. He wrote sev- 
eral poems for Sultan Ibrahim and, according to 
‘Awfi, placed a kastda addressed to the sultan at the 
beginning of his Diwdn. There are also poems pre- 
served which bear dedications to prominent officials 
of the central government, like the ‘“arid-i lashkar 
Mansur b. Sa‘id Maymandi who patronised other 
poets of this period as well. But apart from that, there 
are no indications of a stay of Abu ‘I-Faradj at Ghazna 
for any long period of time. As Lahore was a base 
for incursions into Hindu territory, in which the Sultan 
and his retinue also participated from time to time, 
most of these poems may very well have been written 
while the patrons from Ghazna were staying at that 
city temporarily on their way to a campaign. 

Tt seems, therefore, likely that the scene of Abu 
*|-Faradj’s career was mainly, if not entirely, the 
court of Lahore, where the young princes showed a 
greater interest in poetry than the Sultan himself, 
who has been depicted by historians as a stern and 
pious man. The only contemporary poet who as far 
as we know now was in personal contact with Abu 
‘-Faradj was Mas‘td-i Sa‘d-i Salman [¢.z.], another 
Iranian born in the Pandjab. But the former is to 
be distinguished from the Abu ’l-Faradj whom Mas‘tid 
held responsible for his banishment from the court. 


Lahore of 





(cf. Diwan-1 Mas‘id-i Salman, ed. Rashid Yasimi, Tehran 
1319/1940, Introduction). 

The modern Iranian scholar Djalal ai-Dim Huma’t 
has connected one of the poet’s kasidas with the 
conquest of Kannawdj by Sultan Mas‘tid Il which 
he dates between 500 and 508 A.H. This would pro- 
vide an approximate dating for the death of Abu ’l- 
Faradj (cf. Dredn-2 Uthman-i Mukhtar, ed. Huma’, 
Tehran 1341/1962, 654 ff and passim, and Bosworth, 
op. ctt., 85). 

The work of Abu ‘Il-Faradj, as we know it now, con- 
sists mostly of kastdas, and further of some quatrains 
and nwkattaGt, as well as a few ghazals of a pre-classi- 
cal type. The kasidas are comparatively short poems in 
which the emphasis is laid on the panegyric. In many 
cases, the conventional nasib has been left out alto- 
gether. The poet developed the style of the panegyri- 
cal address of the Samanid and early Ghaznawid poets 
into various new directions. The texture of his verse 
became more knitted through the use of uncommon 
compounds, original metaphors and hyperboles, and 
through a greater density in the handling of rhetorical 
artifices. He also introduced references to elements of 
religious lore or of the sciences into his poetry with an 
unprecedented frequency. Through all these features, 
the work of Abu ’l-Faradj heralds the great change in 
poetical style which took place in the course of the 
6th/12th century and is commonly designated as the 
development from the Khirasanian into the ‘Iraki style 
(for brief analyses of the main characteristics of Abu 
‘|-Faradj’s poetry, see the works by Safa, Mahdjab and 
Damghani mentioned in the bibliography). 

The stylistic originality of Abu ‘l-Faradj was already 
recognised by his contemporaries and the immedi- 
ately-following generations of poets. A remarkable 
instance of his influence is on Anwart, one of the 
great masters of the Persian kasida, who did not con- 
ceal his indebtedness to this predecessor. The traces 
of this influence can be noticed in many ways, vary- 
ing from direct quotations to a more general simi- 
larity of ideas, motifs and forms of expressions (ef. 
Diwéan-i Anwari, ed. by M.T. Mudarris-i Radawi, i, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 104-8). 

The wide range of Abu ’l-Faradj’s influence is fur- 
ther attested by the many quotations from his poems 
in the Aalila wa-Dimna adaptation by Nasr Allah 
Munshi, written about 540/1145-6, and by the fre- 
quent use of his verses as shawdahid by Shams-i Kays 
in his textbook on the theory of poetry. In more 
recent times, a renewed interest in his work emerged 
after the “return” (ba@zgasht) to the earlier styles of 
Persian poetry which occurred in Iran during the late 
}2th/18th century (cf. Rida-Kuli Khan Hidayat, 
Madima® al-fusah@, mukaddama). The perpetual war 
waged with the non-Muslim neighbours of Ghazna- 
wid Hindistan is often reflected in his poems. But 
the identification of events and placenames is. still 
hampered by the philological unsufficiencies of the 
text of the Diwan as it is accessible at this moment. 

Tt cannot be doubted that the collections of Abu 
]-Faradj’s poems differed already at an early date as 
far as their contents and arrangement are concerned. 
Even Anwari could only find a selection (itikhab) 
from which to make his own copy. The poem open- 
ing the Diwan, according to ‘Awfi (= ed. Damghani 
no. 53), is not the same as that which opens the 
collections contained in the oldest manuscripts known 
so far. The first printed text was an addition in 
the margin to a lithograph of the Diwan of “Unsuri 
(ed. by Aka Muhammad Ardakani, Bombay 1320). 
A critical edition was published by K.I. Caykin as an 
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annex (damima) to Armaghan, vi (Tehran 1304/1925) 
with a biography and annotations to the text by 
Muhammad ‘Ali Nasih. The recent edition by 
Mahmiid Mahdawi Damghani reproduces the text of 
its predecessor, adding variant readings from two 
ancient manuscripts, viz. a copy in the Chester Beatty 
Library (cf. A catalogue of the Persian manuscripts and 
miniatures, Dublin 1959, 4, no. 103) and a copy in 
the British Museum (cf. Ch. Rieu, Sepplement to the 
catalogue of the Persian manuscripts, London 1895, 141, 
no. 211). Many manuscripts of the Diwan, or of small- 
er collections of poems, still await to be examined 
(see e.g. A. Munzawi, Fihnst-i nuskhaha-yi khatti-yi 
farsi, iii, Tehran 1350/1971, 2214-6, nos. 21375-417; 
Ahmed Ates, /stanbul kitiiphanelerinde Farsga manzum eser- 
ler, i, Istanbul 1968, 212). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works mentioned 
in the article, Nizamt ‘Aridi, Cahar makala, Tehran 
1955-7, main 44, cf. tatikat 115 ff, 194, 226; Abu 
‘|-Ma‘alT Nasr Allah Munshi, Yardjama-yi Kalila wa- 
Dimna, Tehran 1343/1954; ‘Awfi, Lubab, ed. Browne, 
ii, 241-5; ed. Nafist, Tehran 1335/1956, 419-23, cf. 
taltkat 714 ff; Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Kays 
al-Razi, al-Mu‘dam fi ma‘ayir ashGr al-adjam, Tehran 
1338/1959; Amin Ahmad Razi, Hafi iklim, Tehran 
1340/1961, i, 339-44; Lutf‘Al7 Beg Adhar, Atashkada, 
lith. Bombay 1299 A.H., 136-9; Ridd-Kuly Khan 
Hidayat, Madjma‘ al-fusaha’, \ith. ed. Tehran 1295 
A.H., i, 70-8; Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian man- 
uscripts in the British Museum, ii, 547-8; Dihkhuda, 
Lughat-nama, s.v.; Dh. Safa, Ta’rikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, 
i, Tehran 1339/1960, 470-6 and passim; Husayn 
Nayil, Abu ‘-Faradj Rani, in Amana (Kabul) xxii/1-2 
(1342/1963), 19-24; M. Dj. Mahdjiib, Sabk-2 Khurasani 
dar shit-t farsi, Tehran 1345/1966, 575-81 and pas- 
sim; Mahmtid Mahdawi Damghani, mukaddama and 
talikat to Diwan-i Abu ’l-Faradj Riint, Mashhad 
1348/1969. (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 
ABU ’L-FARADJ IBN at-TAYYIB [see 1BN AL- 

TAYYIB]. 7 

ABU °L-FATH at-BALATI [see AL-BALATI in 
Suppl.]. z 

ABU °t-FATH at-BUSTI [see at-susti]. 

ABU °L-FATH at-DAYLAMI at-Husayn B. NAsIR 
B, AL-Husayn, AL-NAsir LI-DIn ALLAH, Zaydi Imam. 
There are some variants in the sources in regard to 
his own, his father’s and his grandfather's personal 
names. He belonged to a Hasanid family which had 
been prominent in Abhar for some generations. 
Nothing is known about his life before he came to 
the Yaman after 429/1038 claiming the Zaydi ima- 
mate. He gained some tribal support in northern 
Yaman and established himself in the Zahir Hamdan 
region where he built the fortress and town of Zafar 
[g.v.] near Dhii Bin. In 437/1045-6 he entered and 
pillaged Sa‘da, the stronghold of the descendants of 
al-Hadi ila ‘l-Hakk [9.v.], and committed a slaughter 
among the Bani Khawlan living in the area. Stull in 
Shawwal 437/April-May 1046 he occupied San‘a’. In 
the following year he gained briefly the allegiance of 
Dja‘far b. al-Kasim al-‘Iyani, leader of a Zaydi fac- 
tion which expected the return of his brother, the 
Jmam al-Husayn al-Mahdi [g.v.], as the Mahdi. Dja‘far 
soon revolted against him, together with the Sultan 
Yahya b. Abi Hashid b. al-Dahhak, chief of the 
Hamdan, and expelled his representatives from San‘a’. 
Thereafter the Imam and Dja‘far fought each other 
with changing fortunes for the possession of the 
fortresses of Athafit and ‘Adjib. The situation of Abu 
1-Fath deteriorated further after ‘Alf b. Muhammad 
al-Sulayhi occupied the Djabal Masar in 439/1047 and 





quickly expanded his power over large areas of the 
Yaman. The /mam was soon deserted by most of his 
followers and was forced to move from town to town. 
In Rabi I 444/July 1052 al-Sulayht defeated and 
killed Aba Hashid b. Yahya b. Abi Hashid and took 
possession of San‘4’. Abu ’l-Fath now corresponded 
with Nadjah, the lord of the Tihama, inciting him 
against al-Sulayhi. When he invaded the Balad ‘Ans 
later in the year 444/1052-3, he was defeated and 
killed by al-Sulayhi, together with some seventy sup- 
porters, at Nadjd al-Djah and was buried in Radmin. 
His descendants were later known in the Yaman as 
the Banu ’l-Daylami. 

His Kur’'an commentary al-Burhdn is extant in man- 
uscript (Fthrist kutub al-khizana al-Mutawakkiliyya, San‘a 
n.d., 12; Dar al-kutub: K@imat al-makhtitét al-arabiyya 
al-musawwara bi ‘l-mikriifilm min al-Djumhiiriyya al-‘Arabiyya 
al-Yamaniyya, Cairo 1967, 6). A refutation of the 
Mutarrifiyya [¢.v.] sect is also ascribed to him. 

Bibliography: Humayd al-Muhalli, al-Hada’tk al- 
wardiyya, ii, ms. Vienna, Glaser 116, ff. 110a-113b; 

Yahya b. al-Husayn, Ghayat al-amani fi akhbar al- 

kutr al-Yamani, ed. S. ‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Ashi and 

M. Mustafa Ziyada, Cairo 1388/1968, i, 246 f, 

250; al-‘Arshi, Buligh al-maram, ed. Anastas Mari 

al-Karmali, Cairo 1939, 36 f; H.C. Kay, Yaman, 

London 1892, 229 f.; H.F. al-Hamdani, al- 

Sulayhiyyiin, Cairo [1955], 82; W. Madelung, Der 

Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, 205. 

(W. Mape.unc) 

ABU (’L-FATH at-ISKANDARI [see AL- 
HAMADHANT]. : 

ABU HAFS a:-SHITRANDJI [see av-suiTRanpyi]. 

ABU °L-HASAN at-AHMAR, the usual name of 
a philologist of Basra called ‘Ali b. al-Hasan/al- 
Mubarak, who was taught by al-Kisa’i {9.v.], whose 
eager pupil he was; after his master, he became 
tutor to the future caliphs al-Amin and al-Ma’miin. 
The biographical sources record that al-Ahmar was 
originally a member of al-Rashid’s guard, so that, 
being very attracted to the study of philology, he 
was unable to attend al-Kisa’i’s teaching sessions 
except when he was not on duty in the palace. 
When the master came to give lessons to the young 
princes, al-Ahmar rushed towards him, both when 
he went in and when he came out took his stirrup 
and escorted him, whilst firing questions on gram- 
mar at him. When al-Kisa’i was afflicted by lep- 
rosy and unable to teach the princes any longer, 
he was afraid lest one of the great grammarians of 
the period, Sibawayh or al-Akhfash {g.vv.] might take 
his place; so he recommended as his own succes- 
sor al-Ahmar, who was in the end confirmed in the 
post. The biographical sources mention in this con- 
nection the custom whereby, after the first lesson, 
the new tutor received all the furnishings of the 
room in which he had been teaching; al-Ahmar, 
whose house was too small to take this, saw him- 
self offered now both a house and two slaves, one 
of each sex. Each day, he went along to learn that 
morning’s lesson from al-Kisa’i, who every month 
came to question his pupils in al-Rashid’s presence. 
In this way, al-Ahmar acquired a vast amount of 
knowledge. He is said to have known 40,000 shawahid 
verses and complete kasidas, but he had no pupils 
and did not transmit al-Kisa’i’s knowledge orally. 
This latter réle devolved on his rival al-Farra’ [¢.v.}, 
but he was the author of two works, the A. al-Tasrif 
and the Kk. Tafannun al-bulagha’. He died on the 
Pilgrimage road in 194/810. 

Bibliography: Fihnst, 98; Khattb Baghdadi, 
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T. Baghdad, xii, 104-5; Abu ‘l-Tayyib al-Lughawi, 
Maratib al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 1955, 89-90; Zubaydi, 
Tabakat, 147, Kift, Indah, Gairo 1369-74/1950-5, 
ii, 313-17; Anbari, Nuzha, 59; Mas‘tdi, Murid, vi, 
321-2 = § 2523; Yakut, U/dab@, xii, 5-12; Suyitt, 
Bughya, 334; M. al-Makhztmi, Madrasat al-Kifa, 


Baghdad 1374/1955, 102; Bustani, DM, iv, 250-1; | 


Zirikli, Alam, v, 79. ee (Cu. PeLiat) 
ABU ‘1-HASAN at-ANSARI, ‘ALi 8. Misa B. 
SALT B. ArFa‘ (Rafi') RAsuH aL-ANDALUSI AL-DjayyANT 


(515-93/1121-97), a preacher of Fez, and mem- | 


ber of a family of whom one person (Ibn Arfa‘ Rasuh) 
is mentioned in the 5th/11th century at Toledo as a 
composer of muwashshahat (Ibn al-Khatib has preserved 
ten examples in his Djaysh al-tawshih, Nos. 49-58; cf. 
S.M. Stern, Les chansons mozarabes, Palermo 1953, 


43-4; E. Garcia Gomez, Métrica de la moaxaja_y métn- | 


ca espattola, in al-And., xxxix (1974), 25). ‘AlT b. Miisa’s 
fame rests on a poem in 1,414 verses (rhyme -té, 
metre fawil) on the subject of alchemy and variously 
called Diwan shudhiir al-dhahab fi ‘l-sinda al-sharifa/ fi 
fann al-salémat, and Diwén al-shudhiir wa-tahktk al-umiir. 


This poem’s great vogue, whose author gained the | 
name “Poet of the alchemists and alchemist of the | 
poets”, is shown by the great number of mss. and | 


commentaries extant, and it was said that if he could 
not teach the making of gold, he could at least teach 
adab. Furthermore, this poet-alchemist left other writ- 
ings, of a religious nature, al-Tibh al-rithani bi ‘t-Kur’an 
al-rahméni (ms. BN. 2643) and Dyhat fi lm al-tawdjithat 
(ms. B.N. 3253). 


Bibliography: Makkari, ii, 410; Kutubt, Fawai, | 
No. 319, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, ii, 181-4; Bustani, DAZ, 


iv, 252; Brockelmann, I, 496, S I, 908, 2nd edn. 

I, 654. : (Ep.) 

ABU °L-HASAN a1-BATTI, Auman Bs. ‘ALI, 
poet and littérateur, originally from al-Batt in 
‘Trak (Yakit, i, 488), who was a member of the staff 
of al-Kadir’s chancery (reigned 381-422/992-1031). 
When the future caliph had in 381/991 to flee from 
al-Ta’i‘, al-Batti had already been in his service, since 
it was with him that al-Kadir sought refuge. Hence 
as soon as he succeeded to the caliphate, he appointed 
al-Batti to his diwén, where he was in charge of the 


postal service and of intelligence. A Muttazili in the- | 


ology and a Hanafi in fkh, he had previously spe- 
cialised in study of the Kur’an and fAadith, but with 


archetypal adib with a vast knowledge of literature, a 
fine hand for calligraphy, and a certain talent for let- 
ter-writing and versifying which made him well- 
renowned. Since he was extremely witty, had a fierce 


humour and quick repartee, possessed a great slore | 


of anecdotes which he could retail in a sparkling fash- 
ion and had a good knowledge of music and singing, 
he shone with special brightness in the circles of the 
Bayids. He was intimately linked with al-Sharif al- 
Radi [g.v.] who, on his death, in Sha‘ban 405/Jan.- 
Febr. 1015, dedicated to him his last composition; 
al-Sharif al-Murtada [g.v.] likewise wrote an elegy on 
him. His own poetry was comparatively mediocre, 
and it was really as a 7dwi that he excelled. However, 
three works are credited to him, a A: al-Kadiri, a K. 
al-Amidt and a K. al-Fakhri, whose contents are 
unknown but which must have been biographical in 
nature. 

Bibliography: Tawhidi, Imia‘, iii, 100; Tanakhi, 
Nishwar, Cairo 1392/1972, iv, 256, v, 224, 225, 
vii, 24; Khatib Baghdadi, 7. Baghdad, iv, 320, xiv, 
328; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vii, 263; 
Safadi, Wafi, vii, 231-4; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 175; 





Yakut, Udaba’, iii, 254-70 (details here also on the 

dress of the uéiab); Bustani, DM, iv, 253; Ziriklt, 

Alam, i, 165; Kahhala, Afwallifin, i, 319. 

(Ep.) 

ABU ‘L-HASAN DJILWA, Mirza, Persian philoso- 
pher, poet and recluse. He was born in 1238/1823 
in Ahmadabad, Gudjarat, where his father, Mirza 
Sayyid Muhammad, member of a sayyid family from 
Ardistan, was engaged in trade. After a brief period 
in Bombay, Djilwa was brought to Isfahan by his 
father at the age of seven and began his education. 
When his father died seven years later, he decided to 
devote himself to learning, conscious of the scholarly 
and literary traditions of his family: Mirza Rafi‘ al- 


| Din Navini (d. 1082/1671), a celebrated theologian 


and jurist, was among his ancestors; the poet Midjmar 
(d. 1225/1810) had been his paternal uncle; and even 
his father had composed poetry under the pen-name 
of Mazhar. Djilwa took up residence at the Kasagaran 
madrasa and soon developed a predilection for the 
rational sciences, in particular, for metaphysics. It was 
also at this time that he began the composition of 
poetry under the pen-name of Djilwa, which became 
the appellation by which he was generally known. In 
his autobiographical sketch, Dylwa does not mention 
the name of any of his teachers in Isfahan, remark- 
ing only that he soon tired of attending their lectures 
and therefore began to study independently and him- 
self to offer instruction (le Comte Arthur de Gobineau, 
in his Les religions et les philosophies dans UAsie Centrale, 
new ed., Paris 1928, 85, mentions a certain Mulla 
Abu ’l-Hasan Ardistani whose teachers were 
Muhammad Hasan Gilani and Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Nit; it is possible that this Abu ‘l-Hasan is 


' identical with Dylwa). In 1274/1857 he came _ to 


Tehran and took up residence in the Dar al-Shifa’ 
madrasa;, the two narrow rooms allotted him there were 
to be his home for the remaining forty years of his 
life. He lived the life of a recluse, and although he 
had a number of aristocratic admirers and friends, 
such as Mirza Mahmud Khan Mazandarani Mushir 
al-Wizara, who pressed invitations upon him, he scarce- 
ly ever left the madrasa. Surprisingly, however, despite 
his deep roots in traditional philosophy, Dyilwa_ is 
recorded to have beena member of Mirza Malkum 
Khan’s pseudo-masonic organisation, the fardmishkhana, 


; and to have attended its meetings in the house of 
his new duties, he soon became for his colleagues the | 


Djalal al-Din Mirza (H. Algar, Afirza Afalkum Ahan: a 
study in the history of Iranian modernism, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1973, 49-50). The only journey outside Tehran 
that he undertook was a brief one to Gilan and 
Adharbaydjan. He received at the madrasa, with some 
disdain, visits by Nasir al-Din Shah and the British 
orientalist, E.G. Browne (Browne, A year amongst the 
Persians, Cambridge 1927, 162). Among his principal 


| pupils were the Ni‘matullahi Safi, Ma‘stim ‘Al? Shah 


(d. 1324/1926) (see his Yar@ik al-haka@ik, ed. 
Muhammad Dja‘far Mahdjab, Tehran 1339/1960, iii, 
507), Sayyid Hashim Ushkari (d. 1332/1914) (see 
Muhammad Hirz al-Din, Ma‘@nf al-ndjal ft taradjim al- 
‘ulam@ wa ‘ludaba, Nadjaf 1384/1964, ii, 271}, and 
Sayyid Husayn Badkiba’i (see preface by S.H. Nasr 
to his translation of Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i’s 
Shite Islam, Albany, N.Y. 1955, 22}. Djilwa died in 
1314/1897 and was buried in Rayy near the tomb 
of Ibn Babiya. Later, an impressive structure was built 


© over his grave by Mirza Ahmad Khan Nasir al-Dawla 


and Sultan Hasan Mirza Nayyir al-Dawla. Djilwa was 
described by Ma‘siim ‘Ali Shah as the “renewer of 
peripatetic philosophy in the fourteenth (Hidjri} cen- 
tury”, as opposed to his friend and contemporary, 
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Aka ‘Alt Hakim-Iahi, who followed the school of illu- 
minationism (eshrak) (Tara’ik al-hak@ik, loc. cit). But 
despite his great fame, he never composed original 
works, regarding independent writing on philosophy 
as “difficult or even impossible” after the achieve- 
ments of his predecessors (autobiographical sketch 
quoted by Muhsin al-Amin in A%an al-Shi‘a, Beirut 
1380/1960, vi, 216), and he preferred instead to write 
commentaries and glosses on the work of Avicenna 
and Mulla Sadra. Two of these have been printed in 
the margin of Sadra’s Sharh al-Hidayat al-Athiriyya, 
Tehran 1313/1895. His Diwan is also said to have 
been published. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see ‘Abbas b. Muhammad Rida 
Kummi, Hadiyat al-ahbab, Nadjaf 1349/1930, 11; 
Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab, 
Tabriz n.d., i, 419-20; Muhsin al-Amin, A‘van al- 
Shia, Beirut 1380/1960, vi, 214-16 (including, in 
Arabic translation, the autobiographical account of 
Djilwa first printed in Nama-yi danishwaran-t nasi); 
Mahdi Bamdad, Sharh-i hal-i ridjal-i [ran dar kamha- 
yt 12 va 13 va 14-i Hidjrt, Tehran 1347/1968. 

(H. Arcar) 

ABU °1-HASAN at-MAGHRIBI, Munammap s. 
AumapD B, MuvamMaD, poet and littérateur of the 
4th/10th century whose origin is unknown. He seems 
to have undergone many vicissitudes, since he appears 
in the service of Sayf al-Dawla, of al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
and of the ruler of Khurasan, where he met Abu ’I- 
Faradj al-Isfahani, and he also resided in Egypt, in 
the Djabal, and in Transoxania, at Shash. The sur- 
viving verses of this great traveller are occasional pieces 
without any great originality, but he seems also to 
have been the author of several epistles and books, 
in particular, of a Tuhfat al-kuttab fi ‘l-ras@il and a 
Tadhkirat/ Mudhakarat al-nadim, in which there were no 
doubt pieces of advice on style and valuable data on 
the literary circles of the age. He is also famed from 
the fact that he was probably the transmitter of al- 
Mutanabbi’s work in the lands of the east, since Yakit 
says of him that he was the rawiya of the celebrated 
poet, encountered at Baghdad. However, if he made 
an apologia for the poet in his A: al-Intisdr al-munabbi 
‘an fada@il al-Mutanabbi, followed by a Bakiyyat al-Intisar 
al-mukthir li ’l-ikhtisdr, he was equally the author— 
for reasons unknown to us—of a K. al-Nabth/Tanbih 
al-munabbi ‘an radha@ il al-Mutanabbi, which must be the 
oldest criticism of the poet’s work. 

Bibliography: Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iv, 81, Yakut, 
Udab@, xvii, 127-32; R. Blachére, Abou t-Tayyib al- 
Motanabbi, Paris 1935, 227, 273-4; Bustani, DM, 
iv, 264. = (Ep.) 
ABU 'L-HASAN at-RABAT [see at-rapa‘T]. 
ABU ’1-HASAN at-RUMMANTI [see AL-RuUM- 

MANT]. 

ABU HAYYA at-NUMAYRI, the usual name for 
AL-HayTHAM B. AL-RaBIS B. ZURARA, a minor poet 
of Basra of the 2nd/8th century. The date of his 
death is given variously in the biographical sources, 
with dates ranging from 143/760 to 210/825, and 
the only point of reference which we have is the 
fact that he was considered as the rawiya of al- 
Farazdak (d. 110/728). Of Bedouin origin, Abi Hayya 
must have lived for quite a long time in the desert, 
to judge by the verses which al-Djahiz cites in his 
K. al-Hayawan, and which other, subsequent authors 
cite, apparently considering him as an authority. ‘This 
is not, however, the image that one gains of this 
personage by reading the notices of him in the biog- 
raphical sources, since he became legendary for his 





cowardice (stories of his sword, pompously called 
LuGb al-maniyya, of a dog which frightened him to 
death, etc.), his tendency to romance and to boast 
about outstanding deeds of valour (in particular, he 
claimed to be able to converse with the ginn), and 
his weakness of mind (/atha), which led to his being 
sometimes grouped amongst those possessed (espe- 
cially as he was allegedly epileptic); more indulgent- 
ly, al-Djahiz merely classes him amongst the foolish 
persons, nawkdé, and forebears to reproduce anecdotes 
in which he is the hero and which could very well 
be invented tales. 

The biographers state and repeat that Abi Hayya 
wrote eulogies to the last Umayyads and the first 
‘Abbasids, but it very much seems, unless one is mis- 
taken, that none of his panegyrics have been pre- 
served. They further state that he wrote urdjizas as 
well as kasidas, but the great majority of his surviv- 
ing verses are not in ragjaz at all. According to the 
Fihnist, 231, his diwén took up 50 leaves, and one 
must accept that this work was not lacking in qual- 
ity, since isolated verses and fragments were appreci- 
ated by the critics. Although accusing him of some 
defects, notably a characteristic ingenuousness (al- 
“Askari, Sin@‘atayn, 165; al-Marzubani, Muwashshah, 
227-8), they remark that his style was free from affec- 
tation and padding, though sometimes difficult; Aba 
‘Amr Ibn al-‘Ala’ even judged Abii Hayya to be sup- 
erior to his fellow-tribesman al-Ra [g.v.]. As a rule, 
the pieces of poetry which have been preserved have 
a descriptive, bacchic, satirical or elegiac charac- 
ter; according to Ibn al-Mu’tazz, the verses inspired 
by his wife, who died when still young, were often 
quoted. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Djahiz, Bayan, i, 385, ii, 225, 229-30; idem, 
Hayawan, index; Ibn Kutayba, Shir, 749-50; idem 
‘Uyiin, index, idem, MaGrif; 87; Abi Tammam, 
Hamasa, ii, 105, 133; Buhturi, Hamdsa, 287; Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, Yabakat, 61-3; Kali, Amali, i, 69, ii, 
185; Bakri, Sunt al-la’ali, i, 97, 244; Mubarrad, 
Kamil, index; Aghdni, ed. Beirut, xvi, 235-9; al- 
Mukhiar minshi‘r Bashshar, ed. 1353, 38, 39, 238; Ibn 
“Abd Rabbih, “kd, index; Marzubani, Mu‘djam, 193; 
Husri, ahr al-ddab, 14-5, 198, 218-19; idem, Djam‘ 
al-Gawahir, 217-9, 292, 22-3, 227, 477-8; Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, iv, No. 327; Amidi, Mw talif, 103; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Akhbar al-hamka wa-’l-mughaffalin, Baghdad 
1966, 226; Yakut, Buldan, iii, 35; Baghdadi, Khizana, 
ed. Bulak, iii, 154, iv, 283-5; Ibshthi, AMdustatraf, i, 
305; ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 165, 208; idem. Diwan al- 
maani, ed. 1933, i, 127; Suyatt, Muzhir, index; 
R. Basset, Mille et un contes, i, 536; Pellat, Milieu, 
160; Bustani, DM, iv, 281-2; Zirikli, Alam, ix, 114; 
Wahhabi, i, 168-70. (Cu, PeELLat) 
ABU HIFFAN, ‘Asp ALLAH B. AHMAD B. HARB 

AL-MinzamMi, collector of poetical akhbar, rawit 
and poet in Arabic, (died between 255/869 and 
257/871. Virtually nothing is known of his life, except 
that he came from a Basran family stemming from 
the B. Mihzam of ‘Abd al-Kays, and that he gloried 
in his Arab origin. He led a fairly poor and con- 
stricted life, to the point that he had to sell his cloth- 
ing to procure food, and he complains of this frequently 
in his verses. 

His reputation arises primarily from his role as 
a transmitter of poetical akkbar, and he has a place 
in the isndds or chains of supporting transmitters of 
several important works, such as the K. al-Aghani, 
the Muwashshah of al-Marzubani and the works of 
al-Sal7 and Ibn al-Djarrah. He knew the circles of 
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the poets very well, and previous to his own activ- 
ity, various of his paternal and maternal uncles had 
specialised in the collection and transmission of lit- 
erary anecdotes. He was in contact with Aba Nuwas, 
whose protégé and rawt he was, and through this 
connection he developed, and came in his own right 
to follow the activities of the great contemporary 
poets, and especially, of the libertine poets. As well 
as his own master Aba Nuwas, he frequented the 
company of al-Husayn b. al-Dahhak, al-Buhturt, al- 
Khuraymi, and also al-Djahiz, Tha‘lab, al-Mubarrad, 
ete. 


He himself put together a work called the Akhbar | 


Abi Nuwas, which has come down to us, and a A. 
Sindat al-shu‘ara 
no trace has survived but were certainly used in the 


3rd and 4th centuries by several writers of adab | 


works. 

Abi Hiffan was also a poet, but only a few dozen 
of his verses have been preserved, sc. fragments of 
eulogies addressed to ‘Ali b. Yahya al-Munadjdjim 


and ‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. Khakan; of satires | 


addressed to Ahmad b, Abi Du’ad and _ al-Buhturi; 
epigrammatic exchanges, not always in the best of 
taste, with Abia ‘Ali al-Basir, Said b. Humayd, Abu 
‘]-SAyna’ and Ya‘kiib al-Tammiar, all these being his 
companions in nocturnal sessions; and a few love 
verses. It is surprising that nothing has come down 
to us from his wine poetry, which Ibn al-Mu‘tazz says 
enjoyed a wide currency. Altogether, Aba Hiffan was 
a minor poet who has contributed, through his anec- 
dotes, to our knowledge of the history and sociology 
of poetry in the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th centuries. 
Bibliography: ‘A. Ahmad Farradj has edited 
the Akhbar Abt Nuwas, Cairo 1373/1953 (an edi- 
tion with numerous verses in the text censored) 
with a bibliographical note, to be completed by 


Bencheikh, Les votes d’une création, typescript thesis, | 


the Sorbonne 1971, i, 116-7, and idem, Les séeré- 

taires poétes et animateurs de cénacles aux H° et HI sie- 

cles de Vhégire, in FA (1975), 265-315. 

_ (J.E. BencHEtkH) 

ABU °L-HUSAYN at-BASRI, Munammap Bb. ‘ALT 
B. AL-TayyiB B, AL-Husayn, Mu‘tazili theologian. 
Little is known about his education and early career. 
He originated from Basra where he heard hadith. As 
he studied kalém and usiil al-fikh with Kadi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar [q.v.], he must have visited Rayy for some 
time. With the Christian Abi ‘AIT b. al-Samh, a stu- 
dent of Yahya b. ‘Adi, he studied philosophy and sci- 
ences, presumably in Baghdad. This is attested by a 
manuscript containing his redaction of the notes of 
Ibn al-Samh on the Physics of Aristotle. He may have 
also studied and practised medicine for some time if 
he is, as has been suggested, identical with the Abu 
}]-Husayn al-Basrt mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a as 
a physician contemporary with Abu ‘l-Faradj b. al- 
Tayyib. Al-Dhahabi refers to him as al-kédi, but there 
is no other evidence that he ever held an official posi- 
tion. During the later part of his life he taught and 
wrote in Baghdad. As his two usul al-fikh works, the 
Sharh al-Umad and the K. al-Mu‘tamad, were composed 
still before the death of his teacher ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
in 415/1024-5, he must have begun his teaching career 
in Baghdad before that date. He died in Baghdad 
on 5 Rabi‘ II 436/30 October 1044. The fact that 
the Hanafi ké@d? Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Saymari led the 
funeral prayer for him indicates that he belonged to 
the Hanafi madhhab, not to the Shafi as suggested 
by some sources. 

Of his works on the usd al-fikh, his commentary 





(shark) on ‘Abd al-Djabbar’s K. al-“Umad appears to 
be lost. His Al al-Mu‘tamad, written later, has been 
edited together with his Ziyadat al-mu‘tamad and K. al- 
Kiyas al-shat (ed. M. Hamiduilah, Damascus 1965). 
This work became popular also among non-Muttazilt 
scholars and, according to Ibn Khallikan, formed the 
basis of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s K. al-Mahsil. None of 
his kalam works appears to be extant. The largest one, 
K. Tasafjuh al-adilla, remained unfinished, as he had 
only reached the chapter on the visto beatifica before 


| he died. On the A: Ghurar al-adilla, Ibn Abi *l-Hadid 


[g.2.] wrote a commentary. A short fragment on the 
question of the imamate extant in manuscript (Vienna, 


|; Glaser 114) is probably an extract from his A’ Sharh 
? and a K. Akhbar al-shu‘ara’, of which ; 


al-Usil al-khamsa. His theological doctrine can, how- 
ever, be recovered from later references and espe- 
cially from the extant parts of the A. al-Mu‘tamad ft 
usiil al-din (ms. San‘a’) of his student Mahmud al- 
Malahimi, who quotes the A: Tasaffuh al-adilla exten- 
sively. Also Jost are his refutations of two works of 
the [mami Sharif al-Murtada, his contemporary in 
Baghdad: the K- al-Sha@fi on the imamate and the XK. 
al-Mukni‘ on the doctrine of the concealment (ghayba) 
of the Twelfth Jmam. 

In his doctrine, Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basri was deeply 
influenced by the concepts of the philosophers and 
diverged from the Bahashima, the school of Abi 
Hashim al-Djubba’t represented by his teacher ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar. He was therefore shunned by the 
Bahashima, who accused him of refuting his Mu‘tazili 
shaykhs in an unfair and injurious manner. This 
charge is repeated by al-Shahrastani, who maintains 
that he was really a philosopher in his views (fal- 
safi_al-madhhab) but the Muttazili mutakallimiin were 
not aware of this fact. Ibn al-Kifti, too, suggests 
that he concealed his philosophical views under the 
forms of expression of the kalam theologians in order 
to guard himself from his contemporaries. Notable 
points on which he differed from the Bahashima 
were his rejection of their theory of modes (ahwal) 
{g.v.] and their thesis that the non-existent (ma‘diim) 
is a thing, his indecision about their theory of atom- 
ism, his admission of the miracles of saints (kardmdat), 
and his reduction of the divine attributes of will, 
hearing and seeing to that of knowledge. Evidently 
also under the influence of the doctrine of the 
philosophers, he affirmed that the acts of man occur 
necessarily in accordance with their motive (d@7) 
thus, as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi pointed out, in effect 
undermining the Mut‘tazilt doctrine of human free 
will. 

Abu ‘l-Husayn’s school was continued by his stu- 
dents, the Kh*arazmian Mahmiid b. Muhammad al- 
Malahimi and Abi ‘Alt Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
al-Walid al-Karkhi (d. 478/1086) who, like his teacher, 
also studied logic and philosophy and taught in 
Baghdad. According to Ibn al-Murtada, Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi adopted many of his views on the “subtle- 
ties” (latif) of kalam, i.e. matters not touching fun- 
damental dogma. His theological doctrine progressively 
exerted a strong influence among the Imamiyya and, 
to a lesser extent, among the Zaydiyya. 

Bibliography: Ta’rtkh Baghdad, iii, 100; al- 
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Wilzer, Wiesbaden 1961, 118 f.; A.S. Tritton, 

Muskm theology, London 1947, 193-5; S.M. Stern, 
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. . (W. MapeE.unc) 

ABU HUZABA, at-Wa ip B. Hunayra (b. Nahik 
in Tabari, ii, 393) at-TamIMi, a minor poet of the 
Ist/7th century. He was a Bedouin who settled at 
Basra and was a panegyrist, at the time of Ziyad b. 
Abthi (45-53/665-72) or shortly after, of ‘Abd Allah 
b. Khalid b. Asid, governor of Fars. His family urged 
him strongly to join the circle of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, 
before the latter’s assumption of the caliphate (60/680); 
he finally decided to try his luck, but was not received 
by the prince, and he returned to Basra and joined 
up with the army. He was sent to Sistan (Sidjistan), 
and from 60/680-1, under the orders of Salm b. Ziyad, 
he sang the praises of the governor Talha al-Talahat 
{q.v.]; he recited a funeral elegy on the latter which 
contained critical aspersions on Talha’s successor, ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Alt al-‘Abshami, who had shown himself less 
generous to the poet. He also had occasion in Sidjistan 
to mourn the death of a certain Nashira al-Yarbi‘T 
killed at the time of Ibn al-Zubayr, in an elegy set 
to music by Ibn Djami‘ [¢.2.]. Finally, he returned to 
Basra and then, after various adventures, rallied to the 
cause of Ibn al-Ash‘ath {9.v.] and was possibly killed 
at the same time as him (85/704). 

Abu Huzaba had the reputation of turning nasty 
when his hopes of reward were disappointed. He has 
left behind a certain number of radjaz poems, as well 
as kastdas which have kept his name from falling into 
oblivion. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawdn, i, 255, ii, 381- 

2; idem, Bayan, iti, 329; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, 

Tab. 72 and ii, 586; Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab 

Kuraysh, 188; Baladhuri, Ansab, ivb, 153; Aghani, ed. 

Beirut, xxii, 271-82; Amidi, Mw’talif, 64; Dhahabi, 
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(Cu. PELLAT) 

ABU °L-IBAR, Asu ’L-‘AsBAs MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD 
B. ‘App ALLAH AL-HAsHimi, burlesque poet and 
member of the ruling family, who was born in ca. 
175/791-2 in the reign of al-Rashid and who died in 
252/866, probably assassinated by an ‘Alid partisan. 
He is known by the name of Abu ’l-‘Ibar, a sobri- 
quet which he made up himself, adding a letter each 
year, and in the end making it unpronounceable. He 
was carefully educated, had an acute literary sense and 
was a fine connoisseur of poetry. The severe al-Ma’miin 
did not appreciate him, and even imprisoned him, but 
he welcomed the accession of al-Mutawakkil, giving 
himself up to all sorts of amusing deeds. 

Since he felt his way blocked by the great poets 
of his time, and in particular, by Abi Tammam and 
al-Buhturi, he found it more profitable to devote 
himself to fumk and sukhf, thereby illustrating a 
tradition which was to continue with e.g. Ibn al- 





Hadjdjadj and Ibn al-Habbariyya [g.vv.]. Abu ’l-‘Ibar 
did not allow his membership of the caliphal family 
to constrict him, and cultivated a real burlesque art 
in his own life and writings, in which he displayed 
acrobatics. In reality, under the form of burlesque, 
satire is often hidden, and under the form of buf- 
foonery, an element of suffering. Whether he invents 
new words, writes phrases devoid of sense, wittily 
parodies a scholar, or fishes with a line in the pond 
of the caliphal palace, he goes quite contrary to the 
accepted cultural norms, defies the usual patterns, 
confronts an atmosphere of seriousness with drollery, 
and in short, gives himself up to grotesque pieces 
of clowning which might have opened up a way for 
an original and new strain in Arabic literature. But 
for this, Arabo-Islamic culture would have had to 
accept new values alien to its own ones. The terms 
of Aumk and sukhf show clearly the lack of esteem 
for these tentative efforts, which never had any really 
fruitful consequences {cf. Apu ’L-‘ANBas above]. 
Bibliography: Aghani, xxiii, 76-86; Silt, Akhbar 
al-Buhtur, 170-1; idem, Awrak, ii, 323-33, Kutubi, 

Fawat al-wafayat, ii, 354-6, No. 386; Fihrist, 223-4; 

Yakit, Udaba’, xvii; 122-7; Muhammad b. Dawid 

al-Djarrah, Waraka, 120-1; cf. J.E. Bencheikh, Le 

cénacle d’al-Mutawakkil, contribution a étude des instances 
de légitimation littéraire, in Mélanges Henri Laoust = BEO, 
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ABU ‘IMRAN at-FASI, Misa s. ‘IsA B. ABI 
Hapypy/Happyagy (?), Maliki fakzh, probably born 
between 365/975 and 368/978 at Fas into a Berber 
family whose nisba is impossible to reconstruct. No 
doubt to complete his studies, but perhaps also because 
of other reasons hard to discern, he went to settle in 
al-Kayrawan, where his master was in particular al- 
Kabist (d. 403/1012 {¢.v.]). He is known to have 
stayed in Cordova with Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr [¢.v.] and 
to have profited by the chance to follow the lectures 
of various scholars there, which his biographers list, 
without however giving the date of this journey. Soon 
after the end of the century, he went to the East, 
possibly spending some years in Mecca, since he made 
the Pilgrimage several times, and deriving further 
instruction from the fukak@ of the Holy City. In 
399/1008-9 he was in Baghdad, benefiting from the 
teaching of al-Bakillani (d. 403/1013 [q.v.}), a Maliki 
like himself but an Ash‘ari in kala@m, and it was in 
the ‘Iraki capital that he had the revelation of a the- 
ological doctrine in whose subsequent diffusion in the 
West he was to take part (see H.R. Idris, Essat sur la 
diffusion de UVas‘arisme en Ifriqiya, in Cahiers de Tunisie, ii 
(1953), 134-5). He returned to Mecca from Baghdad, 
and then in ca. 402/101] returned via Egypt to al- 
Kayrawan, which he never seems then to have left 
apart from a last journey to the East in ca. 425/1033- 
4 or 426/1034-5. He died on 13 Ramadan 430/8 
June 1039 in his adopted home; al-Mu‘izz b. Badis 
[g.v.] was present at his funeral, together with a great 
crowd, and his tomb has henceforth been venerated 
as equal to that of a saint. His descendants still live 
in al-Kayrawan. 

His biographers stress the breadth and diversity of 
his education, and mention in detail the numerous 
teachers whose courses he followed, both at al- 
Kayrawan and during his travels; and they make him 
in some way the heir of Maliki teaching at the open- 
ing of the 4th/10th century. Nor do they omit to list 
all the pupils who thronged his courses, and they give 
the impression that he exercised a deep influence on 
intellectual activity in the juridical-religious domain. He 
was at the outset a specialist on the seven readings 
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of the Kur’an, and then after his return from the East, 
turned to hadith and fikh and, to some extent, kalam. 
He attracted a host of disciples not only from Ifrikiya, 
but even from Spain, Sicily and Morocco, and several 
of these later made a name for themselves. Furthermore, 
he kept up a correspondence with scholars in distant 
places, who consulted him on points of doctrine, and 
he even gave idjazas at a distance. It would be tedious 
to enumerate here all the pupils of his mentioned by 
biographers but one should mention that they includ- 
ed Ibn Sharaf [g.v.], and a person homonymous 
with the name of the author of the ‘U/mda, ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Rashik (d. 419/1028), who was also a poet, and 
dedicated to him the greater part of his verse (see Ch. 
Bouyahia, La vie littéraire en Ifriqiya sous les Zindes, Tunis 
1972, 67, 116). 

Two other pupils of Abi ‘Imran’s ought to be 


mentioned also because they were associated with j 


important historical events. At a date which, with 
Ibn Abr Zar‘ (Kirtas, 122-3) can be fixed at 
427/1035-6 (whilst Ibn Khaldiin, Berbéres, ii, 67, 
places the events in 440/1048-9, Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
iii, 242, in 444/1052-3 and Ibn al-Athir, ix, 258- 
9, in 447/1056, which is unlikely), the Lamtina 
chief Yahya b. Ibrahim passed through al-Kayrawan 
whilst returning from the Pilgrimage, attended Abu 
‘Imran’s courses and, realising the depth of his com- 
patriots’ ignorance, asked the great scholar to des- 
ignate one of his followers to go and teach them. 
Abi ‘Imran then recommended to him one of his 
former pupils called Ugg"ag (Wadjdjadj in Arabic 
transcription), who had returned to his own land, 
and this latter scholar in turn designated ‘Abd Allah 
b. Yasin (see al-Bakri, Description de VAfrique septen- 
trionale, new edn. Paris 1965, 165-6/311-12; al-Hulal 
al-mawshiyya', 9; A. Bel, La religion musulmane en Berbéne, 
Paris 1938, 215; G. Marcais, La Berbérie musulmane 
et V’Orient au moyen dge, Paris 1946, 238; H. Terrasse, 
Histoire du Maroc, Casablanca 1949, i, 214; J. Bosch 
Vila, Los Almordvides, Tetuan 1956, 49; and see aL- 
MURABITUN). Now the anonymous author of the 
Mafikhir al-Barbar (ed. E, Lévi-Provengal, Fragments 
historiques sur les Berbéres au moyen age, Rabat 1934, 
69) states that these two men impelled the Almoravids 
to expand out of the Sahara on the order (bi-amr) 
of Abt ‘Imran. 

One would like to have exact details about this, 


but if the assertion is true, it shows the influence of 


the Kayrawant fakth, which was, at all events, a pro- 
found one. His pupils transmitted his oral teachings 
and doubtless also his works (cf. Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 
i, 440), which do not however seem to have been 
very numerous. Some of his fatwds have been pre- 
served, in particular by al-Wansharis? in his Afty@r 
(but one should be careful, since the name “Abi 
‘Imran al-Fasi” was fairly widespread; see e.g. 
Brockelmann, S UI, 961; a A. al-Dala@’il wa ‘l-addad is 
mentioned in the Mfyar, x, 105, and a manuscript 
of al-Ihkém li-mas@i al-ahkam al-mustakhradja min Kitab 
al-Dal@il wa ‘l-addad l-Abi Imran al-Fasi has also been 
catalogued (1342-D. 1444) at Rabat). His A. al-Ta‘altk 
‘ald *l-Mudawwana is one of the Kadi ‘Iyad’s sources 
(Madank, i, 56), who cites him frequently. He is more- 
over said to have made a selection of hadiths which 
was especially important and covered a hundred 
leaves, and a Fahrasa is attributed to him; finally, a 
manuscript of his Naza@’ir is mentioned as existing at 
Algiers (Brockelmann, S I, 660-1). Some verses are 
also attributed to him. 
Bibliography: In addition to sources already 
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Hila, Tunis, ix, 272-3; Humaydi, Diadhwa, Cairo 

1952, No. 791; Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, No. 1223; 

Dabbi, Bughya, Madrid 1884, No. 1332; Ibn al- 

Abbar, Takmila, No. 679--Oriental biographical 

sources: Ibn al-Djazari, Wurra’, No. 3691; 

Dhahabi, Huffaz, iii, 284-6; Yakit, Bulddn, iii, 

807; Ibn Taghritbirdi, Nudjim, v, 30 (on p. 77, 

he makes Abi ‘Imran die in 458); Ibn al-‘Imad, 

Shadharat, iii, 247-8; F. Bustani, DM, iv, 483; 

Zirikli, A‘la@m, vili, 278.—Studies: H.R. Idris, 

Xintdes, index; idem, Deux maitres de Uécole juridique 
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(detailed study, with rich bibliography). 

7 a i el (CH. PELLat) 

ABU ISHAK a.-FARISI, IprAnio B. ‘ALi (d. after 
377/987), celebrated grammarian and also lexi- 
cographer of the golden age of grammatical stud- 
ies in Baghdad during the 4th/10th century, and 
equally a poet. As a pupil of Aba ‘Ali al-Farist (d. 
377/987 [q.v.]) and of al-Rummiani (d. 384/994 [¢.v.]), 
he belonged to the second generation of grammari- 
ans of this century, and more especially, to the first 
group “moulded by the pupils of al-Mubarrad”, and 
he assured “the triumph of the method of Basra in 
Baghdad” (G. Troupeau). He wrote several works, in 
particular, on prosody, and like his master Aba ‘AIT 
al-Farist somewhat earlier, criticised the work of the 
poet al-Mutanabbi. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Udaba, i, 204-5; Suyiti, 
Bughya, 184; G. Troupeau, La grammaire a Bagdad, 
in Arabica, ix (1962), 399; R. Blachere, Aboutayyib 
al-Motanabbi, Paris 1935, 242. (M. BERGE) 
ABU ’L- -KASIM aL-FAZARI rf AL-FAZARI]. 
ABU ‘L-KASIM at-MADJRITI [see at-mapyriri]. 
ABU ‘L-KASIM AL-WASANI [see AL-wAsANij]. 
ABU KHALIFA at-DJUMAHI [see at-rap1 B. AL- 

HuBAB_in Suppl.]. 

ABU MADI, Inivva (1889-1957), poet and jour- 
nalist of Lebanese origin, who spent his childhood in 
the village of al-Muhayditha near Bikfaya, his birth- 
place, but left his native land at the age of 11 to help 
his maternal uncle with his business in Alexandria. 
During his stay of some dozen years in Egypt, he was 
able to find time to acquire an advanced literary edu- 
cation, to learn a lot of classical and modern poetry 
and to frequent the circles of intellectuals who were 
in varying degrees engaged in political activities which 
roused the authorities’ suspicions. Like so many of his 
compatnots, he began early to write poetry, which 
gave him an initial fame, and he was even able in 
1911 to publish at Alexandria a first collection called 
Tadhkar al-madi, Diwan Ilya Dahir Abi Madi, which 
the critics were unanimous in considering of no great 
literary value. In this same year of 1911, he decided 
to leave for the United States and rejoim his brother, 
who was a merchant like his uncle. He then spent 
several years in Cincinnati, where he continued to 
write verse, and then abandoned trade for poetry and 
journalism, and went in 1916 to New York. There he 
published on arrival, under the tite of Diwedn Ilya 
Abi Madi, a second edition of his first collection, but 
now augmented by some poems on social questions 
and inspired by Arabism and nationalism, which he 
had avoided inserting in the Tadhkar al-madi. Both these 
editions are very rare today, but they add nothing 
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to the poet’s fame and have only an historical in- 
terest. 

In New York, Aba Madi threw himself into jour- 
nalism and took charge of editing al-Madjalla al-‘ara- 
biyya and then al-Fatat. It is at this point that he 
became connected with the great names of mahdjar 
literature who were to found a/-Rabita al-kalamiyya; it 
was also there that he married the daughter of Nadjib 
Diyab, director of the Mtr’at al-Gharb, of which he 
became chief editor 1918-29, i.e. until the time when 
he founded the monthly a/-Samir, which he trans- 
formed into a daily in 1936 and directed till his death 
on 23 November 1957. 

Abii Madi’s talent began to take shape in New 
York, with his poetic work partly spread by the peri- 
odicals to which he contributed and brought together 
in a new diwan, al-Djadawil (New York 1927; reprinted 


at Nadjaf three times between 1937 and 1949); with | 


his fame thus assured, his poetic talent became more 
widely known in his last collection published during 
his lifetime, al-Khama’il (New York 1940; 2nd edn. 
Beirut 1948, with additions). Some further poems were 
collected together in 1960, after his death, as Tzbr 
wa-turab, 

Within the limits of this brief article, it is not 
possible to go into the details of Abia Maéadi’s 
poetic achievement, but the most striking feature 
for the reader is what might be called the philosophical 
tone of many of the poems, a succinct philosophy con- 
veyed as a scepticism which is stressed many times. 
In this respect, the famous quatrains which appear in 
the Dyadawil and which have been thought worthy of 
separate publication under the ttle of a/-Taldsim, are 
characteristic, musing on the origins of man, the poet 
replies to the questions put in each strophe by a lastu 
adri “IT do not know” (which has inspired the shaykh 
Muhammad Djawad al-Djaza@’iri to compose a reply: 
in his Hall al-Talasim [Beirut 1946], each strophe ends, 
somewhat presumptuously, with an and adri “I myself 
know”). His social, political and nationalist themes, 
already animating his first didn, became more refined 
and precise, and the poet was moved to act as a 
moralist in a well-known piece, al-Tin, which con- 
demns human pride, commends humility and advo- 
cates equality (see a commentary in Dj. Rikabi e alz, 
al-Waft fi *l-adab al-‘arabi al-hadith, Damascus 1963, 180- 
4; Fr. tr. in Anthol. de la littérature arabe contemporaine, iii, 
La poésie, by L. Norin and E. Tarabay, Paris 1967, 
83-4). But the poet, in spite of his disquiet and his 
philosophical doubt, nevertheless had an optimistic and 
lively character which made him love life just as it is 
and made him proclaim his faith in the lasting value 
of art and literature. In his Kkama’il, he chanted the 
praises of Lebanon, which at bottom he knew very 
poorly, and expressed his nostalgia for his native coun- 
try, which he did not see again till 1948. 

In regard to poetic technique, one might have 
expected Abii Madi to utilise free verse (al-st’ al-hury), 
but in fact he remained faithful to classical metres, 
which he only abandoned in order to adopt a strophic 
pattern or, in his narrative poem of 79 verses al-Sha‘r 
wa ‘l-sultan al-dj@ir (1933), to be able to employ sev- 
eral metres and sometimes alter the rhyme. 

Abt Madi’s successful poetical work, with its im- 
mediate accessibility to the reader, has tended to 
obscure his work as a journalist and the quality of 
his prose. It would undoubtedly be an exaggeration 
to maintain that all his contributions to the numer- 
ous mahdjar periodicals, on which he collaborated, are 
poems in prose. However, the poet’s personality 
comes through constantly in his editiorals and in his 





articles, admittedly those on literary topics, but also 
in those on political, economic and social questions, 
which he treats in an eminently poetic fashion, dis- 
playing his reflective attitude and allowing the same 
preoccupations as those of his verses to appear 
through. 

Bibliography: Aba Madi has already been 
made the subject of some studies, amongst which 
are Fathi Safwat Nadjda, [ipa Abi Madi wa 1I- 
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1964, index; idem, Funiin al-nathr al-mahdjari, Beirut 
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ed to him, see Ilyas Abt Shabaka, /. Aba Madi, 
in al-Muktataf, October 1932; Dj. ‘Abd al-Nar, /. 
Abi Madi, in al-Adab, 1953; idem, in Da’irat al- 
ma‘arif, v, 101-4 (with bibliography); G.D. Selim, 
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a computational study of 47,766 content words, Ph.D. 
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war pertod, in idem (ed.), Studies in modern Arabic lit- 
erature, Warminster 1975, 34-45; Salma Khadra 
Yayyusi, Trends and movements in modern Arabic poetry, 
Leiden 1977, i, 123-35. (Ep.) 
ABU MAHALLI (al-Mahalli on coins) aL-FILALt 

AL-SIDJILMASSI, the name by which Apu ’L-‘ABBAs 
AHMAD B. ‘ABD ALLAH is known, one of the chief 
pretenders who took part in the ruin of Morocco 
during the agony of the Sa‘did [g.v.] dynasty and 
whose brief spell of success has a useful illustrative 
value. 

We know by his autobiography, which forms the 
beginning of his still-unpublished book, the Aiab Jslit 
al-khiritt fi “l-kat® bi-“uliim al-Yrit, but which al-Ifrani 
gives in his Muzha, that he was born at Sidjilmassa 
in 967/1559-60 into a family of jurists, which were 
said to be descended from the Prophet’s uncle. His 
father was a kadi, and in the first instance took charge 
of his son’s education, and then sent him to com- 
plete his studies at Fas, where the young man spent 
several years. After the accession of Ahmad al-Mansur 
and the end of the troubles which had racked north- 
ern Morocco, he went to visit the tomb of the Berber 
saint Abi’ Ya‘azza [q.v.]; then, despite the great dis- 
trust he had felt for mystics, he became a convert to 
Sifism and attached himself to the shaynkk Muhammad 
b. Mubarik al-Za‘tri and lived for eight years close 
to him. His master then sent him to Sidjilmassa “in 
order to bring blessing on its inhabitants”. In 
1002/1594 Abii Mahallr made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. On his return, he visited the eastern provinces 
of Morocco and finally settled with his family in the 
Sawra valley, and in some place unknown to us now, 
devoted himself to God. 

It was at this point that this first-rate jurist, now 
deeply affected by mysticism, proclaimed that he had 
received divine inspiration and gave himself out to 
be the mafdi. Al-YisT says that he was no longer 
content to put together, in an elegant style, legal 
works or mediocre poetry, but began to deal with 
subjects which showed that he had reached the point 
of possessing divine grace (dhawk} up to a certain 
degree. He probably also had within in him some- 
thing of the thaumaturge, like so many other claim- 
ants to such powers. When in 1019/1610 he learnt 
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that the sultan Muhammad al-Shaykh II had handed 
over the town of Larache (al-‘Ara’ish [g.v.]} to the Span- 
iards, he shared in the popular indignation, fanned 
the general wave of xenophobia and skilfully utilised 
the occasion to launch an appeal for the holy war 
and to proclaim the downfall of the Sa‘dids. With a 
few hundred followers inflamed by his words and 
promises, he managed to seize Sidjilmassa from its 
legal governor and set up there the reign of justice. 
His prestige grew so great that he was recognised as 
far away as Timbuctu and received delegations from 
distant tribes and even from the town of Tlemcen. 
He further began negotiations with the zazetya of Dila’ 
[g.v. below]. 

Mawlay Zaydan, Muhammad al-Shaykh II’s brother, 


who was ruling over Marrakesh and its region, | 


took fright and organised a powerful army in the val- 
ley of the Wadi Dra‘. Abi Mahalli marched on them 
immediately, and his opponents, convinced that he 
was supernaturally aided, laid down their arms and 
were crushed. 

The pretender, benefitting from the sound advice 
of a renegade commander, did not hesitate to march 
on Marrakesh at the head of his rough and savage 
Saharan followers, whose numbers increased daily. 
Mawlay Zaydan offered no resistance and retreated 
to Safi. On 20 May 1612 Aba Mahall7 occupied the 
royal kasaba and adopted all the insignia of royalty; 
and since supplies of gold continued to arrive in 
Marrakesh, he had minted in his own name fine- 
quality gold coins. Nevertheless, although he disap- 
proved of foreign occupation of Moroccan territory, 
he had the sense to allow Christian merchants to con- 
tinue their commercial activities. lt is thanks to these 
last that we have first-hand information about the 
claimant and the immense prestige which he enjoyed 
amongst the troops and the peoples whom he had 
brought under his control. 

Mawlay Zaydén had prudently to leave Safi for 
the Sits, where he got into contact with another reli- 
gious leader, Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘id al-Hahi, 
who enjoyed great fame and who promised to- expel 
Abt Mahalli from Marrakesh. He gathered together 
numerous bodies of troops and soon appeared with 
them near the southern capital. Aba Mahalli came 
out to do battle at the head of his faithful Saharan 
troops, but at the beginning of the engagement was 
killed by a shot. His army believed that the divine 
favour had abandoned it and was unable to resist the 
attack. On 30 November 1613 Yahya occupied the 
city and had his rival’s head hung above the gate- 
way of the kasaba. 

The tragic spiritual and mental process which led 
a pious scholar to seek after temporal power and then 
to give himself out as a Messiah, finally ending up 
like a sorcerer’s apprentice, remained in the Moroccan 
mind as such a baleful example that the chroniclers 
only mention it whilst at the same time praying for 
the divine pardon to Aba Mahalli. 
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ABU MANSUR be. YUSUF, in full ‘Asp at-Matik 
B. Munammap Bs. Ysur, wealthy Hanbali mer- 
chant, the most important patron of the Hanbalt 
movement and a staunch supporter of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate in the 5th/11th century. Aba’ Mansir b. 
Yusuf was for Baghdad and the caliph what Nizam 
al-Mulk was for Khurasan and the sultan. Both dis- 
tinguished themselves from among their contempo- 
raries by their political and administrative genius, as 
well as by their wealth and power, Abii Mansiir accu- 
mulating his wealth through commerce, and Nizam 
al-Mulk through power which he exercised in the 
name of the sultan. 

In 453/1061, Aba Manstr saw to the destitution 
of the caliphal vizier Abi: Turab al-Athir? whom he 
had replaced by Ibn Darust. In 447/1055 it was Abt 
Mansi who had influenced the caliph to appoint 
Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Damaghani, a Hanafi, as hadi ‘t- 
kudat in order to placate the Hanafi Saldjak con- 
querors. Three years later, Abii Mansiir, who had 
been on friendly terms with the Saldjiks, was thrown 
into prison by Basasiri on the latter’s return to Baghdad 
during the absence of his archenemy the Saldjaik 
Toghril Beg. It was only after paying great sums of 
money that Aba Mansiir regained his freedom, but 
he did not feel entirely safe until Toghril Beg had 
returned to Baghdad, wresting it from the hands of 
Basasiri, stripping the latter of all the wealth he had 
accumulated, and killing him. In the affair of the 
marriage of Toghril Beg with the caliph’s daughter, 
a marriage which scandalised the caliph, Abii Mansir, 
along with Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Damaghani, played the 
role of mediator between caliph and sultan. 

Abi Mansiir b. Yusuf was known for his good 
works and for the favours which he bestowed upon 
his contemporaries. Among his works was the recon- 
struction of the ‘Adudi Hospital, al-[Bi]Maristan al- 
“Adudi, which he also endowed with awkaf properties 
in order to provide for its needs in perpetuity. Among 
those who benefitted from his largesse were the 
Hanbalt ‘ulama’ and ascetics who enjoyed a great fol- 
lowing among the masses, the preachers, the leading 
Hashimis and their followers, the Saldjiiks’ func- 
tionaries, including shinas and the ‘amids, as well as 
the Bedouin and Turkish amirs. 

This wide influence enjoyed by Abi Mansi did 
not please Nizam al-Mulk, and the rivalry between 
these two influential men can be seen in some of the 
events of the period. The founding of the Nizamiyya 
madrasa in Baghdad (inaugurated in 459/1067) is an 
instance in point. Aba Ishak al-Shirazi, for whom the 
madrasa was founded, having refused to assume the 
chair of law for religious reasons (the maghsib, or mis- 
appropriated character of the materials), was replaced 
by another Shafif, Ibn al-Sabbagh, chosen by Abi 
Mansir, with the concurrence of the caliph. The found- 
ing of the madrasa by Nizam al-Mulk appears to have 
been considered by Aba Yusif as interference in the 
latter’s sphere of interest. 
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The rivalry between these two powerful and influ- 
ential men also expressed itself quite clearly in the 
ideological sphere. While Abii Manstr was the great 
support and consolation of the traditionalist ‘u/ama’ in 
Baghdad, men belonging essentially to the Hanbali 
movement, Nizam al-Mulk supported the rival Ash‘ari 
movement. And whereas Nizam al-Mulk lent his sup- 
port and bestowed his patronage upon men of the 
rationalist Mu‘tazili movement, Abi Mansir had 
reduced the Muttazilis to silence in Baghdad. It was 
because of him that the great Mu‘tazilf professor of 
the period in Baghdad, Abia ‘Ali b. al-Walid, could 
not publicly profess his teachings in that city. The 
riot which occurred in Baghdad in 460, led by the 
traditionalists against Ibn al-Walid, was caused by 
the latter’s reappearance in public to teach Mu‘tazilism; 
Abii Mansiir had disappeared from the scene at the 
beginning of that year. There is some evidence indi- 
cating that Abi Mansir’s death was not a natural 
one, and that he had paid with his life for interfer- 
ing with Nizam al-Mulk’s plans. For instance, the con- 
temporary Ibn al-Banna’, writing in his Diary about 
five months after the death of Abi Mansiir, mentions 
a dream in which he saw Abii Mansir walking bare- 
foot and, upon asking him the cause, replied saying 
that that “was the way to walk for those who com- 
plain of wrongdoing” (hadha... mashy al-mutazallimin). 
Elsewhere in the Diary (ii, 26, 47), the following invo- 
cation is made: “May God have mercy on the blood 
of [Abi Mansiir] Ibn Yisuf”. The word d/ood, in this 
context, implies bloodshed, blood calling for revenge, 
or for justice. It is perhaps significant that the title 
al-Shaykh al-Adjall “the most eminent Shaykh”, applied 
only to Abii Mansiir during his lifetime, is found later 
applied not only to his two sons-in-law, Ibn Djarada 
and Ibn Ridwan, but also to Nizam al-Mulk 
(E. Combe et al., Répertoire, vii, Nos. 2734, 2736, 2737). 

The two sons-in-law of Aba Mansiir, though they 
inherited from their father-in-law his title, presented 
no threat to Nizam al-Mulk. Ibn Ridwan succeeded 
to Abi Mansir’s position of influence with the caliph; 
but far from following in the footsteps of his father- 
in-law in opposing Nizam al-Mulk, he became rec- 
onciled with him by effecting a marriage between his 
daughter and Nizam al-Mulk’s son. On the other 
hand, Ibn Djarada seems to have inherited the place 
of honour enjoyed by his father-in-law with the tra- 
ditionalists, for whom he founded mosque-colleges 
(masdjid) in Baghdad. 

Bibliography: G. Makdisi, [bn ‘Agil et la résur- 
gence de l’Islam traditionaliste au XI siécle (V° siécle 
de UVhégire), Damascus 1963, 274 and n. 3 (bibli- 
ography cited); idem, Muslim institutions of learning 
in eleventh-century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 
30, 35-7; idem, Nouveaux détails sur Vaffaire d’Ibn 
‘Aqil, in Mélanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 1967, 
ili, 91-126, ef passim; idem, Autograph diary of an 
eleventh-century historian of Baghdad, in BSOAS, xviii- 
xix (1956-7), xix, 285, 296-7 et passim. 

5 7 (G. Maxoisi) 

ABU MISMAR, aL-Suarir Hammtp 8. MuHAMMAD 
B. AHMAD AL-Hasani, an important sharif of Abi ‘Arish 
who in the early years of the 19th century defended 
his independent state, based on the coastal plain of 
‘Astr (g.v.] (Tihamat ‘Asir) and embracing most of 
the Tihama region of Yemen, against the encroach- 
ments of the Wahhabi Al Sa‘tid of Nadjd, the Zaydi 
imams of San‘a and the Ottomans under Muham- 
mad ‘Ali. Born in or before 1170/1756-7, he was 
descended from the Al Khayrat sharif who emigrated 
from Mecca to the al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani district 





of lowland ‘Asir early in the 11th/17th century. His 
death occurred in 1233, probably during Ramadan/ 
July 1818 but possibly several months earlier. 

While serving as the Zaydi indm’s governor of Abi 
‘Atish in the mid-18th century, Sharif Ahmad, 
Hammiid’s grandfather, declared his family’s inde- 
pendence, although the wmdm’s suzerainty was recog- 
nised. Hammid assumed power in about 1215/1800-1, 
and shortly afterwards had to expel a troublesome 
Wahhabi agent of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 1218/1803), the 
chief of the Al Sa‘id. But when in 1217/1802-3 Aba 
‘Arish was captured by Abii Nukta (d. 1224/1809), the 
Wahhabi amir of upland ‘Asir, Hammid declared alle- 
giance to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. He undertook to pay certain 
taxes to the Wahhabi chief and send a son to al-Dir‘iyya 
as hostage, in return for which he was appointed ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz’s governor of lowland ‘Asir. Aided by Wahhabi 
reinforcements, Hammiid subsequently captured from 
the old Zaydi imam, al-Mansir bi’llah ‘Ali (1189- 
1224/1775-1809), and added to his own lands, the bulk 
of the Tihama region of Yemen, including such cen- 
tres as al-Luhayya, al-Hudayda, Bayt al-Fakih, Zabid 
and al-Hays, but not Mocha. 

Hammid’s allegiance to the Wahhabis was only 
nominal; and early in 1224/1809 he conspired with 
Ahmad, the heir apparent to Imam al-Mansir ‘Ali, 
to replace Wahhabi suzerainty with that of the Zaydi 
imam, on condition that he himself was allowed to 
retain the Tihama lands already under his control. 
Although his forces were twice defeated by those of 
Abi Nukta later that year, and despite occasional 
Wahhabi forays into the northern Tihama thereafter, 
Sharif Hammiid was able, with the aid of his com- 
petent vizier, Sharif al-Hasan b. Khalid al-Hazimi, to 
hold control of both his ancestral lands and the exten- 
sive Tihama territories acquired with Wahhabr help. 
He flirted alternately with the imam in San‘a’ and the 
Wahhabi chief in al-Dir‘iyya just enough to forestall 
a serious military intervention by either. 

Initially disposed to cooperating with Muhammad 
‘Ali against the Wahhabis (1229/1814), Hammid 
cooled towards him, owing to a series of Wahhabi 
victories over the Ottomans and his fear of the 
Egyptian viceroy’s designs upon his lands. In 1233/ 
1818, just a few days before his death, Hammiid’s 
forces nearly annihilated an Egyptian army. His 
son Ahmad ruler after him for about a year before 
submitting to Muhammad ‘Ali's commander in the 
south and being sent to Egypt where shortly he died. 
Although Hammiid’s lands were restored by the 
Ottoman sultan to the wam, the governorship of low- 
land ‘Asir was awarded to a nephew of Hammid. 

Bibliography: The basic source for the life of 

Sharif Hammiid Abi Mismar is his unpublished 

biography, Nafh al-‘éd, by ‘Abd al-Rahman_ al- 

Bahkali (a ms. of which is in the al-‘AkilT private 

collection at Djazan). This treats of the sharif’s life 

to 1225/1810-11, the remaining years being cov- 
ered by al-Hasan b. Ahmad ‘Akish in a dhayl enti- 
tled Nuzhat al-zarif. Other mss. in which Sharif 

Hammid figures, sometimes prominently, are Lutf 

Allah Djihaf, Durar nuhir al-hir, ‘Akish, al-Dibadj 

al-khusrawanit; al-Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 

Kawkabani, al-Mawahib al-saniyya, and Badr al-Din 

Muhammad al-Kibsi, al-Lata’if al-saniyya. Of these 

works, Nafh al-‘iid, its dhayl and al-Dibadj were con- 

sulted by Muhammad b. Ahmad ‘Isa al-‘AkilT in 

Part I of his Min ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, 

Riyadh 1958. 
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Sharif Hammid’s life are al-Shawkani, al-Badr al- 
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tal, Cairo 1348/1929-30, i, 240 f; Shanizade, | 


Ta’ rikh, Istanbul 1290-1/1873-4, iii, 30 ff; Ibn Bishr, 
‘Unwan al-madjid, Riyadh 1967, 132-210, passim; 
Zabara, Nay! al-watar, Cairo 1348/1929-30, i, passim, 
CG. Niebuhr, Description de UArabie, Paris 1779, ii, 
107; Henry Salt, A voyage to Abyssinia, London 
1814, 123 ff; J-L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, 


London 1831, ii, passim; R.L. Playfair, A history of 


Arabia Felix, Bombay 1859, 119-34. 
(J.R. BLackBurn) 

ABU ’L-MUTAHHAR aL-AZDI, an Arab writer 
who lived in the 5th/11th century, but since no known 
biographical source mentions him, his dates and the 
milieu within which he lived can only be inferred 
from his sole surviving work, the Hikayat Abi ’I-Kasim 
(one should however add the information of al- 
Bakharzi (d. 467/1075), who says that he knew in 
Isfahin a writer called Abt Mutahhar, very likely our 
author). He must have lived between Baghdad and 


Isfahan, as emerges from a munazara between the two j 


cities given in the Hzkdya, before the Saldjak assump- 
tion of power in ‘Irak, which he never mentions. 
Concerning the rest of his work, he himself mentions 
an Hikdya badawiyya, now lost, and al-Bakharzi a Tudz 
al-dhahab ‘ala wishah al-adab (assuming that the same 
person is involved). 

The Hikayat Abi *l-Kasim al-Baghdadi (ms. Brit. Mus. 
Add. 19,313; ed. A. Mez, Heidelberg 1902) has 
remained till now a unique work in classical Arabic 
literature, a conscious variation of the highly-appre- 
ciated makdma genre [g.v.] which al-Hamadhani had 
just launched and which al-Hariri (who lived just one 
or two generations after our author) was to bring to 
perfection. The novelty of the Hikdya of Abu ‘l- 
Mutahhar in relationship to the makdma of the above 
two authors is the displacement of the centre of inter- 
est from the purely linguistic and formal aspect to 
the representation of a character and an environment 
in a genuine mimesis of reality (in this case, the bour- 
geois environment of Baghdad, with its bons viveurs 
and drinkers, amongst whom Abu ‘l-Kasim displays 
his bravura style and his vagabond’s effrontery). This 
bravura style is also a linguistic one, and Abu ’}- 
Mutahhar attaches himself by this means to the 
makamat writers; but whilst the latter remain merely 
that, and their heroes al-Iskandari and al-Sariidji offer 
us nothing more than a somewhat monotonous and 
stereotyped cliché figure of a rogue, al-Azdi’s Abu ’l- 
KAsim is wholly alive, and to be compared more with 
the characters in Petronius’s Satyricon and the “picaros” 
of Spanish narrative literature. The text of the Hikaya 
raises a lot of philological problems for the language 
and sometimes the jargon used in it, but its literary 
importance is far from being limited to pure philol- 
ogy; the work of this 5th/11th century ‘Iraki writer, 
himself almost unknown, remained an isolated effort 
of its time, but heralding fields of interest and artis- 
tic currents of the future. 

Bibliography: Mez, in the introd. to his edition; 
the arts. Hekaya in ET' and EI’ by Macdonald and 
Pellat respectively; F. Gabrieli, in RSO, xx (1942), 
33-45, (F. GABRIEL!) 
ABU NUKHAYLA at-HimmanT az-RApyiz, a poet 

of Basra who owed his name to the fact that his 
mother gave birth to him by a palm tree (nakhla). He 
was given the kunyas of Abu ’l-Djunayd and Abu ’l- 
‘Irmas and the name of Ya‘mar (or Hazn, or Habtb 
b, Hazn) b. Z@ida b. Lakit, but it is possible that he 
forged a fictitious genealogy to attach himself to the 
Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat of Tamim; in fact, al-Farazdak, 
angry at being released from jail at his intervention, 





calls him a daY, and Ibn al-Kalbi does not cite him 
in his Djamhara. It is said that he was ejected by his 
father, on account of his ingratitude, and spent some 
time in the desert, where he improved his knowledge 
of the Arabic of the Bedouins and gained a certain 
fame. He then went to Syria and succeeded in attach- 
ing himself to Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik [g.v.], despite 
a personal inhibition which led him at first to attrib- 
ute to himself an urdjiza of Ru’ba [g.v.], and then 
afterwards addressed eulogies to Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik and his successors, who showed their favour to 
him and gave him the largesse of which he was avid- 
ly hungry. He nevertheless had no scruples in going 
and presenting himself to Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Saffah and 
in reciting to him an urdjiza in dal which he had 
previously dedicated to Hisham. His panegyrics of the 
first ‘Abbasids, filled with attacks on his former patrons, 
gained him the title of “poet of the Bani Hashim”, 
but his greed led in the end to his downfall. He wrote, 
and caused to be widely spread, a poem in which he 
urged al-Mansir to proclaim his own son Muhammad 
(al-Mahdi) as heir-presumptive instead of ‘Isa b. Miisa, 
whom al-Saffah had designated heir. The caliph gen- 
erously rewarded him and followed his advice, but he 
instructed him to flee to Khurdsan. However, one of 
‘Jsa’s agents pursued him, slaughtered him, stripped 
the skin from his face and threw his corpse to the 
vultures. This took place at some time shortly after 
136/754. 

Abii Nukhayla wrote some kasidas, but above all 
favoured radjaz; he was involved in poetic contests 
with another famous radjiz, al-‘Adjdjadj [q.v.] and left 
behind a body of work considered good enough to 
be formed into a diwan. This poetry is not always 
easy to understand, because of the Bedouinisms which 
abound in it, but it has a verve which is sometimes 
fairly coarse and a humour which disarmed his oppo- 
nents and made his audience laugh, these last being 
more or less inclined accordingly to open their purse- 
strings. This was, indeed, the poet’s sole object, and 
he seems to have been an inveterate demander of 
money. Cutting epigrams are to be found side-by-side 
with poems on hunting themes, elaborate panegyrics 
and unexpected elegies, since, despite an innate sense 
of ingratitude, the poet knew occasionally how to dis- 
play his thanks, and especially after the death of al- 
Muhadjir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kilabi, who had been a 
kindred spirit. The critics, and especially Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, considered him to have been a born poet, 
and much appreciated his work, which was widely- 
distributed in the 3rd/9th century. 

Bibliography: Dyjahiz, Hayawan, ii, 100 and 
index; idem, Bayan, ii, 225, 336; Ibn Kutayba, Shr%, 
583-4; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 21-3; Ibn Durayd, 
Ishukak, 154; idem, Djamhara, iii, 504; Tabari, ii, 
346-50; Mas‘tidi, Muriidj, vi, 118-20 = § 2332; Aghani, 
ed. Beirut, xx, 360-92; Suli, Awlad al-khulafa’, 310- 
14; Husri, ahr al-adab, 925; Baghdadi, Ahizana, ed. 
Bulak, i, 78-80 = ed. Cairo, i, 153-7; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tarikh Dimashk, 1, 318-22; Ghars al-Ni‘ma, Hafawat, 
index; Marzubani, Muwashshah, 219-20; Ibn al- 
Shadjari, Hamasa, 117; Amidi, Mutalif, 193-4; Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 195; Nallino, Littérature, 159-60; 
Pellat, Milieu, 159-60; O. Rescher, Adnss, i, 223; A-H. 
Harley, Abu Nukhaylah, a postelassical Arab poet, in FJRAS 
Bengal, 3rd series, iii (1937), 55-70; Bustani, DM, v, 
145-7; Zirikit, Adam, viii, 331. (Gu, PELLaT} 
ABU RAKWA [see_aL-waLip B. HISHAM]. 

ABU RASHID at-NISABURI, Sa‘Ip 8. Munamman, 
a theologian of the Mut‘tazili tradition of 
Basra and disciple of ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Hama- 
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dhani [q.v.]. Originally a follower of the Mut‘tazil7 
school of Baghdad, Abu Rashid frequented the lec- 
tures of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, whose doctrine he came to 
follow in its entirety, surrendering his former adher- 
ence to the teaching of al-Ka‘br and the Baghdadis. 
Subsequently, having given up his circle (falka) at 
Nisabir, he took up permanent residence at Rayy 
where, after the death of ‘Abd al-Djabbar in 415/1025, 
he became the acknowledged leader of the Basran 
Muttazila. The date of his death is unknown. Abu 
Rashid’s teaching insofar as it is revealed in the 
presently available sources, is essentially undistin- 
guishable from that of ‘Abd al-Djabbar. His works 
include (1) K al-mas@il fi -khilaf bayn al-Basriyyin wa 
‘t-Baghdadiyyin (Berlin 5125 = Glaser 12), the first part 
of which was published with a translation by A. Biram, 
Die atomistische Substanzlehre aus dem Buch der Stretifragen, 
Berlin 1902; a paraphrase of much of the work is 
found in M. Horten, Die Philosophie des Abu Raschid, 
Bonn 1910. This work (entitled in several of the sec- 
tion headings al-Masa@il fi ‘l-khilaf bayn shaykhina Abi 
Hashim wa ’t-Baghdadiyyin) contains rather fulsome expo- 
sitions of a number of the Basrans’ philosophical the- 
ses, set forth against unelaborated theses of al-Ka‘bi, 
and grouped under fourteen major topics; and (2) 
Riyadat al-Sharh (cited in K. al-Masa@il, fol. 112v°), of 
which a lengthy portion of the first part is published 
by M. Aba Rida under the title Fi V-tawhid, Cairo 
1969 and a large part of a later section, though in 
a different rescension, is found in British Museum ms. 
Or. 8613. The Shark in question is a work of Ibn 
Khallad, a disciple of Abii Hashim [9.v.], that appears 
to have been completed by ‘Abd al-Djabbar. Other 
works, not currently known to have survived, are (3) 
Diwan al-usil, a lengthy work written for talk at the 
direction of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, divided into two. sec- 
tions, the first philosophical and the second theolog- 
ical, viz. (a) al-Djawahir wa ‘l-avad and (b) al-Tawhid 
wa ‘I-‘adl; (4) al-Tadhkira; (5) K. al-Djuz’; (6) K. al- 
Shahwa; (7) Masa’ il al-khilaf baynand wa-bayn al-Mushabbi- 
ha wa ‘l-Mudjbira wa 1-Khawdrid) wa ‘l-Murdjr'a, and 
(8) Nakd ‘ala ashab al-tabarr’ 

Bibliography: Besides the works cited in the 
text, see Ibn al-Murtada, Tabakat al-Mu'‘tazila, ed. 
S. Diwald-Wilzer, Wiesbaden 1969, 116; R. Martin, 
A Mu‘tazilite treatise on prophethood, diss. New York 
University 1976 unpublished; R. Frank, Beings and 


their attributes, Albany 1977, index; and_ also 
Brockelmann, S I, 244 and Sezgin, GAS, ii, 626 f. 
(R.M. FRANK) 


ABU RIYASH at-KAYSI, Auman s. [sRAHIM AL- 
SuayBanl, r@wi, philologist and poet, originally 
from Yamama, who settled at Basra and was famous 
at the beginning of the 4th/10th century for his excep- 
tional knowledge of the Arabic language, genealogies 
and ancient poetry. He was a former soldier who had 
become a civil servant, and had the job of levying 
dues on the ships coming to ‘Abbadan. He was totally 
lacking in education and in tidiness, but his knowl- 
edge led to his faults being excused and overlooked. 
He had a powerful voice, and he spoke in the Bedouin 
fashion, expressing the ¢7a6, at a time when this was 
normally neglected in the spoken language. He was 
said to pose as a Zaydi. He died in 339/950 (but in 
349/960, according to al-Suytti, who moreover calls 
him Ibrahim b. Ahmad). 

His clashes with Ibn Lankak (d. 360/970 [¢.v.]), 
who found in his lack of cleanliness a vein of attack 
easy to exploit, would have been enough to save him 
from oblivion, but Yakit, Udaba’, xix, 6, goes as far 
as to assert that Ibn Lankak was eclipsed by al- 





Mutanabbi (d. 345/965) and by Abi Riyash, who 
both at this time were outstanding. If such an asser- 
tion is valid for the first-named poet, it hardly seems 
justified in regard to the second, since if Abii Riyash 
had been poet of remarkable quality, it is likely that 
posterity would have preserved his work more care- 
fully; whereas only a limited number of his verses are 
extant, notably, apart from his replies to Ibn Lankak, 
a piece in praise of al-Muhallabi [g¢.v.], which never- 
theless drew down on himself the poet’s criticising 
Abi Riyash; he himself owed part at least of his fame 
to al-Tanikhi (d. 384/994 [g.v.]), who had been his 
pupil, and to Abu ’l-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri (d. 449/1058 
[g.v.]). Abi Riyash is said not to have appreciated 
Abu Tammam’s work, but nevertheless wrote a com- 
mentary on the latter’s Hamdsa, which was criticised 
by al-Kiftr but used especially by al-Baghdadi (who 
does not, however, cite it in the list of sources of his 
Khizana, ed. Cairo, i, 33), and he thought it oppor- 
tune to put together in his turn an anthology called 
al-Hamasa al-Riyashiyya (in the art. HAMASA, the reading 
Abi Dimas taken from the Fihnsi, ed. Cairo, 120, 
should be corrected to Abt Riydsh). This anthology 
must have enjoyed a certain fame, since al-Ma‘arri 
did not esteem his reputation damaged by completing 
a commentary on it, whose title only is known, al- 
Riyash al-mustanit (Yakut, Udaba’, iii, 157, in the biog- 
raphy of Abu ’l-‘Ala’; cf. M. Saleh, in BEO, xxiii 
(1970), 278). 

Bibliography: Tha‘alibt, Yatima, u, 120-1; Kifti, 
Inbah, ed. Cairo 1950, 25-6; Tanikhi, Nishwar, ed. 
Cairo 1392/1972, ii, 158; Yakiit, Udaba’, ii, 123- 
31; Safadi, Wafi, vi, 205, No. 2669; Suyiiti, Bughya, 
178; Fiick, ‘Arabiya, Fr. tr., 178; Bustani, DM, iv, 
314, ra (Cu, PELLAT) 
ABU SA‘D at-MAKHZUMI, the name currently 

given to ‘IsA 8. Kuavip B. AL-WaLiIp, minor poet of 
Baghdad whose fame stems from his clashes with Di‘bil 
[gv]. The long dispute between the two poets was 
clearly a manifestation of the latent conflict between 
the partisans of Yemen and those of Nizar, and it 
was probably provoked by the famous kastda of Di‘bil 
in praise of the South Arabs (‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, 
Shir Di'bil, Damascus 1964, No. 212), to which Abi 
Sa‘d replied by a poem in -ra which achieved some 
fame in its time. After this incident, the Bani Makhziim 
might well have closed their door to Di‘bil, but the 
fear which he inspired in them led them at that point 
to deny to their defender any connection with their 
clan, and on the advice of al-Ma’miin, they issued a 
formal declaration to this effect (Aghani, ed. Beirut, 
xx, 127, 130). Abt Sa‘d, who claimed to be descend- 
ed from al-Harith b. Hisham, then had inscribed on 
his ring al-Abd b. al-‘Abd; and al-Djahiz himself calls 
him dat Bani Makhziim (Bayan, iii, 250-1; Hayawan, 1, 
265). The Aghani, which has no special notice on Abii 
Sa‘d, gives in its section on Di‘bil (xx, 121 ff.) some 
details on the two poets’ attitudes and on the meas- 
ures used by the latter expressly to humiliate his oppo- 
nent. Having, in an epigram, dubbed Abii Sa‘d as 
Kawsara (a metonymy denoting a woman, but Ibn 
Kawsara means pariah), Di‘bil hired children to chant 
it around the streets (Shr‘r Di‘bil, No. 119; Aghani, xx, 
123, 131; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 140), which en- 
raged Abii Sa‘d. For his own part, he took care to 
incite al-Ma’miin (d4ghéni, ii, 130) against the poet of 
the South Arabs who had abused him in one of 
his poems, and even asked him for authorisation to 
bring Di‘bil’s head to the caliph (Aghani, xx, 93, 130, 
132); but the caliph refused this request, and advised 
him to limit himself to replying to the attacks. Di‘bil 
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allegedly even tried to murder his enemy (Aghani, xx, 
127); and if the report in Aghdni, xx, 125-7, of an 
apparent reconciliation is authentic, it must indicate 
Aba Sa‘d’s duplicity. Various pieces aimed against 
him have been gathered in Shr7 Dibil, Nos. 68, 81, 
96, 119, 223, 235; see also p. 293). 

Abi Sa‘d was also exposed to attacks from Di‘bil’s 
cousin, the son of Abu ’I-Shis (Aghdni, xx, 130-1; Shir 
Dibil, 349), but he on his part made al-Ash‘ath b. 
Dja‘far al-Khuza‘T his target, and the latter had Abi 
Sa‘d flogged with a hundred lashes (Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Tabakat, 139-40). In the end he left Baghdad to seek 
shelter at Rayy, where he died in the caliphate of al- 
Wathik ca. 230/845 (ibid.). 

It is interesting to note that not only did Abi 
Sa‘d take the trouble to introduce one of his own 
verses into a poem by Di‘bil (Aghdni, xx, 124), but 
also that a certain number of pieces are attributed 


to one or the other poet at the same time (Shc‘r } 


Di'bil, 289, 313, 322, 338). As well as the epigrams 
aimed at his enemies, Aba’ Sa‘d addressed praises 
to al-Ma’miin and wrote several pieces glorifying 
Nizar; the Aghdnz, xx, 128, even speaks of a daftar 
al-Nizariyyat. Di‘bil’s fame, since his works were spread 


far and wide, threw Abi Sa‘d’s work into the shade, | 


although this last is by no means of inferior quali- 
ty. To believe al-Marzubani, Muwashshah, 329, Abia 
Tammam would have given half of his own work 


for a hemistich by Abi Sa‘d which he particularly | 


appreciated. Abii Sa‘d, who constituted himself as 


defender of the North Arabs and by that fact also | 


the defender of Sunnism against the Shit Di‘bil, at 
a time of ethnic and religious conflicts, deserves to 
be no longer ignored by historians of Arabic litera- 


ture; it happens fortunately that Razzak Faradj | 


‘Razztik has just endeavoured to put together his 
Diwan (Baghdad, 1971). 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, Shir 
Drbil, index; idem, Débil 6. ‘Al al-Khuza7, 
edn. Damascus 1967, 145 ff. and index; Ibn Kutay- 
ba, ‘Uyin al-akhbar, i, 190; Djahiz, Bavan, iii, 250; 
idem, Hayawan, i, 262, 265;  Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, 329, 347; idem, AMu‘djam, 98, 260; 
Nuwayri, Nehdya, ii, 91; Husri, Zahr al-adaib, 320; 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 126, 139-41; Bustani, 
DM, iv, 339-40; Zirikli, Alam, v, 286; introd. to 
his Diwan, 3 (Ep.) 
ABU SA‘ID aLt-KHATTABI [see av-KuatrAsi). 
ABU SA‘TD _a.-SERAFI [see au-stRart]. 

ABU SAYYARA, ‘UMayta s. AL-A‘zAL B. KHALID 
AL-‘ADAWANT, a personage of the end of the Djahiliyya, 
said have been the first to fix the diya or pecuniary 
composition for murder at 100 camels and the last to 
lead the pilgrims, either at the departure for ‘Arafat 
(ifada) or from al-Muzdalifa to Mina (taza), since the 
sources disagree on this point, and the more careful 
authors merely use the expression dafa‘a bi ‘l-nas. This 
man, who probably owed his kunya to this function of 
his, a privilege of the Kayst tribe of ‘Adwan (see Ibn 
al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 92 and ii, 142), became prover- 
bial because he is said to have exercised this office, 
always mounted on the same black ass (which was, 
however, according to al-Asma‘T and others, a she-ass, 
sometimes further described as one-eyed), for 40 years. 
As al-Djahiz amusingly points out (Hayawan, i, 139), 
no-one can doubt the longevity of this animal which, 
amongst all asses, lived the longest time; it gave rise 
to a proverb asakh min ‘yr Abt Sayyara “more sturdy 
than Abi Sayydra’s ass” (al-Maydani, Amthdl, i, 422- 
3; Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, Fas! al-makal fi sharh K. al- 
Amthal, Beirut 1391/1971, 500-1); al-Djahiz provides 
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a variant (Hayawan, ii, 257), asbar min... 
greater endurance than...”. 

Abia Sayyara is compared, because of his humility, 
with ‘Uzayr [¢.v.] and with Christ, and his ass is cited 
by prominent people who preferred this humble form 
of mount. 

Bibliography: \n addition to the references in 
the article, see Djahiz, Havawdn, vii, 215; idem, 
Bayan, i, 307-8; idem, Bukkala’, 187; Ibn Hisham, 
Stra, i, 122; Tabari, i, 1134; Azraki, Makka, 120-1; 
Ibn Durayd, Jshtkak, 164, Mas‘adi, Muridj, ii, 116 
= § 964; Tha‘alibi, Zhimar al-kulab, 295; Nak@’id, 
ed. Bevan, 450; DM, iv, 373. (Cu. PELLaT) 
ABU SHABAKA, ILyAs (usual orthography, Elias 

Abou Chabakeh), Maronite poet, journalist and 
translator (1903-47). He was born in Providence, 
R.L., whilst his parents were travelling in the United 
States, but he spent all his life in Lebanon, dividing 
his time between his home in the village of Zak 
Mikhail (in Kisrawan), from which his family came, 
and the cafés and editorial offices of Beirut, to which 
he went each day. 

His father held some estates in the region of 
Khartoum, but in 1914, when he went there, was 
murdered by bandits. Hence the young orphan had 
soon to interrupt his studies, especially as the French 
school at ‘Ayntiira, where he had been enrolled, was 
closed by the authorities during the First World War. 
He then resumed his studies, but never finished them, 
preferring to complete his education by plunging into 
reading the Bible and the French Romantics, which 
early inspired his first literary efforts. He was com- 
pelled to earn a living, hence taught for a while, 
but also contributed to several Lebanese newspapers, 
did translations, at the request of publishers, of a 
series of novels and dramas by French authors as 
varied as Lamartine, Henry Bordeaux, Voltaire, 
Edmond Rostand, Moliére, the Abbé Prevost, 
Bernardin Saint-Pierre or Ghoukri Ghanem, and was 
even employed as a translator in the press and radio 
services of the French High Commission during the 
Second World War. He died of leukaemia on 27 
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| January 1947. 


The greater part of Aba Shabaka’s original work 
is made up of seven collections of poems. The first, 
al-hithdra (1926) contains juvenilia which attest at the 
same time his great inexperience and a distinct poetic 
talent. This latter is clearly affirmed in AfaT ‘I-Firdaws 
(1938), in which the poet has gathered together 
thirteen pieces written between 1928 and 1938. The 
basic source of his inspiration is love, its transports, 
its joys and its sufferings, and there can be clearly 
seen the influence of the French Romantics in this 
collection, which the native critics regard as one of 
the master-pieces of Lebanese poetry. Romantic feel- 
ings of nature inspire the next diwdn, al-Alhan, a real 
hymn to nature as well as being at the same time a 
poetic description of the life of the Lebanese peas- 
ants. The poet reverts to the theme of love with Nida 
al-kalb (1944) and fla ‘l-abad (1945). In this very same 
year, 1945, there appeared Ghalwa’, whose title is an 
anagram of the name Olga, the woman whom he 
had at last married after ten years of betrothal and 
who had naturally been his principal muse. Finally, 
in 1958 Aba Shabaka’s friends put together in Afin 
Said al-dtiha a number of pieces of occasional verse 
already published in periodicals. 

Abii Shabaka had a deeply religious mind, a tor- 
mented soul, and was a enthusiastic reader of the 
Romantics. He was undoubtedly one of the main rep- 
resentatives of a school which has, in Lebanon, 
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followed, with a certain amount of side-stepping, a 
tendency long dormant in the West. This romantic 
movement is now outmoded in the East itself, but 
Abi Shabaka’s work continues to attract young read- 
ers who appreciate pure poetry and have little taste 
for the politico-social preoccupations of engaged poets, 
who tend moreover to break loose from classical 
metres. Abi Shabaka generally respects these last, 
although he may at times adopt a strophic form or 
vary the rhymes and metres, as in Ghalwa’. 

As well as his translations and a great number of 
articles which he left behind, Abt’ Shabaka wrote, as 
one might have expected, a Léamartin (1935) and a 
study of comparative literature, Rawdabit al-fikr wa ‘l-rith 
bayn al-Arab wa ‘t-Ifrand; (1943). Lastly, a series of 
portraits of literary and political personalities, which 
appeared in al-Ma‘nid, have been gathered together in 
one volume, al-Rusiim (1931). 


Bibliography: The main studies are a collection | 


of articles about the poet and dedicated to his 

memory by the most prominent names in con- 

temporary Lebanese literature, Jlyas Abi Shabaka, 

Beirut 1948; Razzik Faradj Razziik, Jlyas Abi 

Shabaka wa-shi‘ruhu, Beirut 1956; and Iliyya al-Haws, 

Ilyas Abii Shabaka, shar al-djahim wa ‘l-na%tm, Beirut 

n.d. See also Anthologie de la littérature arabe contem- 

poraine, iii, La Poésie, by L. Norin and E. Tarabay, 

Paris 1967, 96-8; A. Miquel, cae sur la struc- 

ture poétique a propos d’Elias Abii Sabaka, in BEO, xxv 

(1972), 265-74; Salma Khadra Jayyusi, Trends and 

movements in modern Arabic poetry, Leiden 1977, ii, 

424-52; Bustani, DAZ, iv, 367-8 (art. by F. Bustani, 

with bibl.). A thesis is now in the course of prepa- 

ration at the Sorbonne on poetic image in the work 
of Abii Shabaka. (Ep.) 

ABU SHADI, Auman Zaki (1892-1955), Egyptian 
physician, journalist, writer and poet, a man 
of an astonishing variety of diverse activities. 

Born in Cairo on 9 February 1892, he had his 
primary and secondary education in his natal city, 
and then in 1912 went to study medicine in London, 
where he specialised in microbiology; at the same 
time, he became especially interested in apiculture and 
acquired quite an extensive knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
culture and life which was to exert a deep influence 
on his literary production. On returning to Egypt in 
1922, he was appointed to do research in microbiol- 
ogy, but also became at the same time busy with 
many other fields, and soon became secretary of sev- 
eral associations of beekeepers, agricultural industrial- 
ists, poultry rearers, etc. Furthermore, he quickly took 
over at the same time the secretaryship of the Apollo 
group inspired by Ahmad Shawkt and Khalil Mutran. 
It was he who created and directed the journal 
Apollo from 1932 to 1934, at a time when he had 
just founded three other journals of a totally differ- 
ent nature: Mamlakat al-nahl (1930), al-Dadjad (1932) 
and al-SindGet al-zira‘iyya (1932). All these responsibil- 
ities in no way kept Abt Shadi from giving talks and 
lectures, from writing articles on all the subjects which 
interested him, and above all, from throwing himself 
into a literary activity which gives the impression of 
a remarkable breadth. A man like himself, rather too 
restless, inevitably provoked jealousies and enmities 
in those circles which were not ready to accept his 
ideas, especially those on modern poetry. It was per- 
haps the reactions to his innovations which made him 
in 1946 decide to emigrate to the United States. He 
worked on the transmissions of The Voice of America 
from New York and then Washington, where he died 
on 12 April 1955. 





It is extremely difficult, in this brief notice, to eval- 
uate his role in the evolution of contemporary Arabic 
poetry and to enumerate and classify his expositions 
of his ideas and the totality of his literary work. The 
latter is largely composed of poetry and_ theatrical 
works, and is characterised at base by an inspiration 
which is primarily Egyptian, both Pharaonic and Arab. 
He embarked on almost every poetic genre, at times 
giving himself up to romanticism and at times to sym- 
bolism, and even went so far as to found in 1936 an 
ephemeral journal called Adabi “My literary work”. 
With regard to form, Abt Shadi used the framework 
of the muwashshah [g.v.] and other strophic structures, 
but he was above all the proponent of blank verse 
(al-shir al-mursal) and of free verse (al-shi? al-hurr), under 
the simultaneous influence of Anglo-Saxon poetry and 
of that of the mahdjar, and he tried to launch a lit- 
erary movement in this sense. 

In various commentaries which accompanied his 
collections, as also in his articles explaining his 
ideas and his work of criticism Masrah al-adab (Cairo 
1926-8), he insisted on the primordial importance in 
poetry of metre; he freed himself from the fetters of 
rhyme, but respected up to a certain point classical 
metrics at the same time mixing different metres in 
one and the same poem (on this question and on 
Aba Shadi’s influence, see S. Moreh, Free verse (al- 
shi‘r al-hurr) in modern Arabic literature: Abii Shadi and 
his school, 1926-46, in BSOAS, xxx/} (1968), 28-51). 

If he had enemies, he also made friends and admir- 
ers who busied themselves in collecting together his 
poetry into more or less coherent collections. Hence 
there appeared in this way Aisriyydt (1924); al-Shafak 
al-baki (1926); Amin wa-ranin aw suwar min shir al-shabab 
(1925), on the initiative of H.S. al-Djaddawi; Shir al- 
widjdan (1925), on the initiative of Muh. Subhi; and 
al-Muntakhab min shiv Abi Shadi (1926) by ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Fu’ad. 

As for the diwans published by Abii Shadi himself, 
the main ones of these are HWatan al-Fara‘ina (1926); 
Ashi“a_ wa-zilal (1931), al-Shula (1933); Atyaf al-rabzt‘ 
(1933, with an introduction by Khalil Mutran and 
others); Aghdnt Abii Shadi (1933); And@ al-fadir (1934: 
poems of his youth); al-Yanbi‘ (1934); Fawk al-‘ubab 
(1935); al-K@’in al-thani (1935); ‘Awdat al-ra% (Alexandria 
1942); and Min al-sam@ (New York 1949). There must 
also be still further unpublished collections of poems 
written in America. 

As well as his diwdans, Abii Shadi left behind some 
fifteen novels and theatrical pieces whose Pharaonic 
and Arab inspiration is comparable with that of his 
poetry and in which the use of blank verse is not 
uncommon: Zaynab, nafahat min shir al-ghina’ (1924); 
Mafkharat Rashid (1925); ‘Abduh Bek (1926); al-Aliha 
(1927, a symbolist opera); /hsén (1927, an Egyptian 
drama); Ardashir (1927, an opera); Akhnaton (1927, an 
opera); Néfertin; Ma‘shikat Ibn Tiilin; and al-<ibb@ 
malikat Tadmur (1927); Bint al-Sahra@ (1927, an opera); 
Ihtdar Imr? al-Kays; Ibn Kaydiin fi sidjniht; Bayriin wa- 
Twitz, and Mahé (a love story). 

It is not possible here to speak at length about 
Aba ShAadi’s scientific works, but one should men- 
tion that he was at the same time the theoretician 
of free verse and the promoter of apiculture in Egypt, 
notably with his Tarbiyat al-nahl (1930). Not forget- 
ting that he was a physician, he also wrote al-Tabib 
wa ‘l-ma‘mal (1928); and not forgetting either that he 
was a Muslim, he explained why he was a believ- 
er in his Lima an@ mwmin (1937) and published in 
the year he died al-Jslam al-hayy, all of which had 
not prevented him from praising freemasonry in 
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his Rah al-masiniyya (1926). Finally, one should men- 
tion his verse translation of the quatrains of ‘Umar 
Khayyam and Hafiz (1931), as well as the one of 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 

This brief survey can only give a partial idea of 
an exceptional personality, one who was discussed and 
criticised, but also admired, and who merits particu- 
lar interest. 

Bibliography: In addition to S. Moreh’s article, 
the main monographs on him are Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Ghaftr, Abu Shadi fi ‘l-mizan, Cairo 1933; LA. 
Edhem, Abushady, the poet. A critical study with speci- 
mens of his poetry, Leipzig 1936; and Muhammad 


‘Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim, Akmad Zaki Abi Shadi, al- | 


insdn al-muntid), Cairo 1955; See also Bustani, DM, 


iv, 373-4 (with bibliography); and N.K. Kotsarev, | 
Pisateli Egipta, Moscow 1975, 31-4 (with bibl.), and | 


index; Salma Khadra Jayyusi, Trends and movements 
in modern Arabic poetry, Leiden 1977, ii, 370-84. 
= 7 (Ep.) 

ABU SHAKUR BALKHI, born possibly in 
300/912-13, one of the most important Persian 
poets of the Samanid period. ‘Awli’s Lubab al-albab 
attributes to him a mathnawt in the mutakarib metre 
called the Afarin-nima, completed in 336/947-8 and 
probably dedicated to the amir Nuh b. Nasr (331- 
43/943-54). Nothing is known about his life, but allu- 
sions in his verses suggest that he was a professional 
poet and had known setbacks in life. The only sur- 
viving parts of his work are short fragments and iso- 
lated verses quoted in dictionaries, anthologies and a 
few other works. These comprise some 60 lyrical dis- 
tichs and some fragments of mathnawis in various metres, 
but above all, about 140 mutekarib distichs which must 
belong to the Afarin-nama, to which one should per- 
haps add almost 175 distichs cited anonymously in the 
Tuhfat al-mulik of SAlv b. Abr Hafs Isfahani (7th/13th 
century), which seem to be extracts from the same 
work. This last was apparently a collection of anec- 
dotes illustrating moral sentiments; maxims and moral 
sayings are prominent in the extant verses of Abia 
Shakir, who was certainly the chief heir amongst the 
Persian poets of the 4th/10th century of the wisdom 
literature of pre-Islamic Iran. He must have enjoyed 
a great renown in his time; Manidihri mentions him 
as one of the ancient masters, along with Ridaki and 
Shahid Balkhi. 

Bibliography: There is an edition of the frag- 
ments with a French translation, together with a 
notice on the poet and a bibliography, in G. Lazard, 
Les premiers poétes persans, Tehran-Paris 1964, i, 94- 
126, ii, 78-127; see also J. Rypka, History of Iranian 
literature, Dordrecht 1968, index. | (G. Lazarp) 
ABU SHURA‘A, AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. SHURA‘A 

AL-Kaysf AL-BakRI, minor poet of Basra who, 
during the course of the 3rd/9th century, took part 
in the social and intellectual life of his native town, 
and hardly left it, it seems, except to make the 
Pilgrimage or to visit places very close at hand. For 
the rest, his life is poorly documented. It seems 
unlikely that he was able, as Ibn al-Mu‘tazz asserts 
(Tabakat, 177-8), to praise al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) 
during the latter’s lifetime, to have reached an 
advanced age in al-Ma’miin’s time and to die in the 
caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61). In the first 
place, the Aghdni speaks of his relations with [brahim 
b. al-Mudabbir (d. 279/892-3 [see 1BN AL-MUDABBIR]) 
at Basra, where the latter, according to his own 
words, acted as governor {it is not impossible that 
he was governor there before 252/866, but he is 
only mentioned as tax-collector in Ahwaz in ca. 250/ 





864). One item of information concerning Abi 
Shur4‘a’s meeting with Di‘bil (d. 246/860 [¢.z.]) in 
Ahwaz is of no help. Moreover, al-Djahiz, so far as 
is known, cites him only once (Rasa’i, ed. Haran, ii, 
314), repeating an epigrammatic verse aimed at al- 
Sidri (cf. Aghani, xxii, 435), whilst Abii Shura‘a’s name 
would certainly figure more often if he had been 
older. Moreover, several other authors cite five fair- 
ly mediocre verses of his (see Pellat, Milieu, 166) which 
he is said to have composed on al-Djahiz’s death 
(255/868). Finally, his son Abu ’l-Fayyad Sawwar, 
who was also a poet, went to Baghdad after 300/913, 
and it was he who indirectly furnished Abu ‘l-Faradj 
with most of the information about his father. All 
these pieces of information lead one to think that 
Aba Shura‘a died after 255 at a considerable age. 

Although he was reputed to have written epistles 
and to have delivered eloquent discourses, he was 
mainly known as a versifier, and Abi Bakr al-Sali 
even deigned to gather his works into a diwan (Fihrist, 
216). According to the Agh@ni, his poetry was in the 
Bedouin tradition and fairly obscure, but the part 
of it now extant does not allow of a categorical 
judgement. As well as verses inspired by his ruinous 
generosity, he wrote mainly some fairly coarse epi- 
grams, an attractive poem on Ibn al-Mudabbir’s 
departure and some occasional verses which reflect 
the idle way of life led in Basra at this time by the 
poets, always lying in wait for some reward or ready 
to heap ridicule on some patron who had disap- 
pointed them. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
above, see Aghani, ed. Beirut, xxii, 178-9, 429-50; 
Marzubani, Muwashshah, 219; idem, Mu‘Gam, 431 ff, 
Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, xii, 219-20, Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 306; Sandibi, Adab al-Djahiz, 195; Bustani, 
DM, iv, 383-4. (Cu. PELLat) 
ABU SINBIL, an ancient village on the west- 

ern side of the Nile between the first and second 
cataracts, in lat. 22° 22 north and Jong 31° 40 east. 
It lies ca. 175 miles south of Aswan. The French dis- 
coverers of the two huge rock-hewn temples built by 
Ramses II (1304-1237 B.C.) referred to it as Ipsamboul 
at the beginning of the 19th century. The name Aba 
Sinbil is a popular arabicisation (“father of an ear of 
corn”) of the local Nubian designation, which is also 
known by many other variants in the spelling, e.g. 
Abi Simbil/Sinbil/Sunbul/Sunbil. 

Abit Sinbil later became known as Farik in the 
Official Government Register, being one of the vil- 
lages within the financial jurisdiction of the Ibrim 
(Piromi, ca. 35 miles north of Aba Sinbil) district until 
1272/1855 when it became a separate administrative 
unit. In 1917 the name Farik was dropped, and the 
village was given its former name, Abi Sinbil. Its irri- 
gated land extends over several hundreds of acres. 

Abii Sinbil became famous as the site of two rock 
temples which gave it its special artistic and religious 
significance. The temples, which represent some of 
the most spectacular examples of ancient Egyptian 
architecture, were unknown to the outside world until 
the discovery of the Smaller Temple by J.L. Burck- 
hardt in 1813, and its opening by the Italian engi- 
neer Giovanni Belzoni in 1817. 

The Great Temple of Abi Sinbil is carved in the 
rock and stands 33 m. high and 38 m. wide. The 
fagade shows four colossal seated figures of Ramses 
II, two on either side of the entrance to the temple, 
each measuring 20 m. high. Ramses II dedicated this 
temple to the sun gods Amon Ré of Thebes and Ré- 
Horakhti of Heliopolis. 
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Less than 50 yards away was constructed the Smaller 
(northern) Temple, which was dedicated to Queen 
Nefertari, wife of Ramses II, in homage to the god- 
dess Hathor. Its fagade is decorated with six 35-foot 
statues of the Pharaoh and his wife. 

The Abi Sinbil cliff had been buried by large sand 
drifts, which covered the Great Temple until its redis- 
covery by Burckhardt. But the Smaller Temple, which 
had not been buried, served the inhabitants of the 
nearby village Bilyani (ca. 5 miles from Aba Sinbil) 
as a refuge from marauding Bedouin tribes from 
Nubia. Only modern Arab authors give particulars 
about the Abii Sinbil temples, based on French sources, 
and reports of the French archeological expedition 
which undertook the excavations at Aba Sinbil in the 
19th century. 

The original site was submerged by the Nile in 
1966 as a result of the building of the Aswan High 
Dam. The two temples were salvaged from the ris- 
ing waters of the Nile by sawing them into sections 
and re-erecting them on top of the rock face from 
which they were originally hewn. 

Bibliography: ‘Alt Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat al- 
tawfikiyya al-djadida, Balak 1305, viii, 14-15; G. 
Rawlinson, A history of Ancient Egypt, London 1881, 
ii, 318-20; E.A. Wallis Budge, Cook’s Handbook for 
Egypt and the Sudan’, London 1911, 259-66; A.E.P. 
Weigall, A guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, 
London 1913, 565-76; P. Bovier-Lapierre ef ali, 
Précis de Vhastoire @’Egppte, Paris 1932, i, 160-1; S. 
Mayes, The Great Belzoni, London 1959, 132 ff; 
Muhammad Ramzi, al-Kamiis al-djughraft h ’l-bilad 
al-Misriyya, Cairo 1963, ii/4, 230-1; W. MacQuitty, 
Abu Simbel, London 1965, passim; G. Gerster, Saving 
the ancient temples at Abu Simbel, in National Geographic 
Magazine, cxxix/5 (1966), 694-742. 

: (R.Y. Epiep) 
ABU TAGHLIB Fapt ALLAH AL-GHADANFAR AL- 

Hampani, ‘Uppat at-Dawta, Hamdanid amir of 
Mosul [see HAMDANIDS} and son of the amir al-Hasan 
Nasir al-Dawla and a Kurdish mother, Fatima, born 
328/940. He seems to have had a certain authority 
over his younger brothers, and when their father grew 
old, Abii Taghlib seems to have obtained tacitly from 
them, except for Abu ’l-Muzaffar Hamdan, who was 
born of another mother, authority to depose their father 
and imprison him in the stronghold of Ardumusht in 
the Djabal Djaidi to the north-east of Mosul. This oper- 
ation was carried out with the complicity of Fatima in 
Djumada I 356/beginning of May 967, and Nasir al- 
Dawla died there on 12 Rabi I 358/3 February 969. 
As this act of deposition had been carried out with- 
out Hamdan’s agreement, and Hamdan controiled the 
towns of Nisibin, Maridin and Rahba, with the addi- 
tion of Rakka, seized on the death of the Hamdanid 
of Aleppo Sayf al-Dawla, Abii Taghlib secured: support 
from the Biyid amir al-umara’ in Baghdad and master 
of the caliphate Bakhtiyar, and attacked Hamdan, forc- 
ing him to surrender Rakka and evacuate Rahba. 

Abii Taghlib continued the war against Hamdan, 
but the latter now obtained Bakhtiyar’s support and 
re-entered Rahba, whilst certain of Abi Taghlib’s 
other brothers now turned on him and took Hamdan’s 
side. But a new offensive by him forced Hamdan to 
flee for refuge with the Biyid in Baghdad. He now 
was able to consolidate his power in Mosul, seizing 
his brother’s possessions and endeavouring to unite 
under his authority the territories of the Hamdanid 
amirate of Aleppo held by his cousin, Sayf al-Dawla’s 
son, and obtaining from the caliph al-Muti lillah an 
investiture patent for the united amirates of Mosul 





and Aleppo. He extended his authority over Diyar 
Bakr and Mayyafarikin, where he left Sayf al-Dawla’s 
mother and his sister Djamila with a certain amount 
of authority, then seized Harran and Diyar Mudar 
(359-60/969-70). Recalling that his father Nasir al- 
Dawla had been amir al-umara’ in Baghdad, whence 
he had been dislodged in 334/945 by the Bayid 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla, Bakhtiyar’s predecessor, Abt Taghlib 
now dreamed of recovering this réle in Baghdad and 
becoming the real master of the caliphate. For his 
part, Bakhtiyar, with whom Hamdan was now living, 
was urged by the latter into warfare with Aba Taghlib. 

However, Bakhtiyar preferred to make an entente 
with Abi Taghlib and to conclude an agreement with 
him confirming this last in his possessions, including 
Diyar Mudar and Diyar Bakr, and this was sealed by 
Abii Taghlib’s marriage with one of Bakhtiyar’s daugh- 
ters. It is probable that one of the reasons behind this 
agreement was the threat to both parties from Fatimid 
ambitions. Hence both of them gave help to the 
Fatimids’ enemy, the Karmati chief Hasan al-A‘sam, 
who received subsidies from them and was according- 
ly with their help briefly able to seize Damascus. 
Nevertheless, in the end Bakhtiyar yielded to Hamdan’s 
solicitations. In 363/973 he marched against Mosul 
and took up a position at Dayr al-A4a to the north 
of the town. Abii Taghlib evacuated the town and 
made a diversion southwards as far as the gates of 
Baghdad, provoking much excitement there. He then 
retired towards Mosul, and Bakhtiyar, though numer- 
ically stronger, entered into negotiations with Abia 
Taghlib, who obtained an advantageous agreement. On 
returning to Baghdad, and considering Abii Taghlib’s 
position as over-advantageous, he launched another 
expedition against Mosul. Again, negotiations were 
begun; Abi Taghlib agreed to pay tribute to the Biyid, 
and received from the caliph the lakab of “Uddat al- 
Dawla “Support of the dynasty” in 974. His relations 
with Bakhtiyar remained friendly, and he gave support 
to the latter when the Biyid had to face a rebellion 
of his Turkish mercenary troops in Baghdad itself. 

The rebellion of the Turkish troops had led 
Bakhtiyar to appeal also to the head of the family, 
Rukn al-Dawla, who authorised ‘Adud al-Dawla, ruler 
of Fars, to march on Baghdad, thus favouring the 
ambitions of the latter, who dreamed of securing ‘Irak. 
Abi Taghlib, pressed by the Turks who had over- 
thrown Bakhtiyar, had left Baghdad. ‘Adud al-Dawla 
expelled the Turks, but now received the total sub- 
mission of Bakhtiyar, whom he forced to abdicate, 
and also made an agreement with Aba Taghlib, upon 
whom depended the supply of provisions for the city; 
the treaty previously made between Abit Taghlib and 
Bakhtiyar was renewed and the Hamdanid excused 
from the payment of tribute. However, Rukn al-Dawla 
showed his opposition to ‘Adud al-Dawla’s treatment 
of Bakhtiyar and recalled ‘Adud al-Dawla; Bakhtiyar 
accordingly resumed power in Baghdad. But when 
Rukn al-Dawla died in 366/977, ‘Adud al-Dawla, who 
had never renounced his ambitions in ‘Irak, returned 
to Baghdad in November 977. 

Abii Taghlib’s position now appeared firm. But 
Hamdan, who had always remained in Bakhttyar’s 
entourage, persuaded the latter to attack Mosul, and 
Bakhtiyar advanced as far as Takrit. Aba Taghlib 
acted skilfully. He promised to aid Bakhtiyar in recov- 
ering Baghdad and getting free of ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
provided he would surrender to him Hamdan, and 
he marched on Baghdad in concert with Bakhtiyar. 
But ‘Adud al-Dawla defeated them near Samarra and 
captured Bakhtiyar, whilst Abt) Taghlib fled. ‘Adud 
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al-Dawla entered Mosul itself in June 978 and refused 
to negotiate in any way with Aba Taghlib. The lat- 
ter fled to Nisibin and thence to Mayyafarikin, pur- 
sued by the Biyid troops. Deciding not to go to Bitlis, 
where his sister Djamila had taken refuge, he entered 
the Kurdish mountain region of the Tigris affluent of 
the Khabir al-Hasaniyya, perhaps with the hope 
of shutting himself up in the Hamdanid_ stronghold 
of Ardumusht. But in the end he decided to make 
for the region of the Tigris sources and the great 
loop of the Euphrates, where was the Byzantine rebel 
Skléros, with whom he had been in contact and to 
whom he had promised help against the imperial 
troops. He was pursued by ‘Adud al-Dawla’s forces, 


and had an engagement with them at the beginning | 


of 368/August 978 in the mountain region near Hisn 
Ziyad (Kharpit), territory held by Skléros. He was 
victorious in this, and stayed for some time at Hisn 
Ziyad. He hoped for a victory by Skléros over the 


imperial army and help from the latter to reconquer | 


Mosul, but Skléros was subsequently beaten. Abia 
Taghlib arrived at Amid in Diyar Bakr, having learnt 
that Mayyafarikin, held by his supporters, had been 
captured by the Bayids; he now fled with Djamila to 
Rakka, abandoning Diyar Bakr and Diyar Rabi‘a to 
‘Adud al-Dawla. 

The Buyid amir rejected attempts by Aba Taghlib 
to negotiate with him, and he was unable to count 
on any help from his cousin Abu ’l-Ma‘ali Sa‘d al- 
Dawla in Aleppo, who had just recognised the suze- 
rainty of ‘Adud al-Dawla. He now further abandoned 
Diyar Mudar, which had till then remained under his 
control, and decided to make for Fatimid territory and 
go to Damascus, not daring however, to go to Egypt 
itself. Abandoned by various of his brothers, exposed 
to the hostility of both the Fatimid troops and those 
of the rebel master of Damascus, Kassam, he attempt- 
ed, with the support of one of the Arab tribes of 
Syria, the ‘Ukayl, to capture Ramla in Palestine from 
the Tayyi Mufarridj b. Daghfal b. al-Djarrah. But he 
clashed with Fatimid troops, and in Safar 369/end of 
August 979 he and his allies were defeated and he 
was handed over to Mufarridj, who, instead of deliv- 
ering him to the Fatimid commander, killed him with 
his own hand. It seems that Aba’ Taghlib was killed 
at the instigation of ‘Adud al-Dawla, whom Mufarridj 
had recognised as suzerain in 371 (see Madelung, in 
INES, Ixxvi (1967), 22, n. 29). 

Such was the end, at the age of 40, of the last 
Hamdanid of Mosul, of Nasir al-Dawla’s son, and of 
the Hamdanid amirate of Mosul, where new powers 
were now installed but where memories of the 
Hamdanids long remained in the minds of the local 
population. 

Bibliography: See for this, M. Canard, Histoire 

de la dynastie des H’amdénides de Djazira et de Syrie, i, 

Algiers 1950, where the vicissitudes of Abii Taghlib’s 

career are set forth in ch. vi, 541-72. 

a" (M. Canarp) 

ABU °L-TAMAHAN aL-KAYNI, Hanzata Bs. 
AL-SHARKI, Mukhadram Arab poet, considered to 
be one of those endowed with an unduly long lite 
(al-Sidjistani, A: al-Mu‘ammarin, ed. Goldziher, in 
Abh. zur arab. Philologie, ii, 62, asserts that he lived 
200 years). During the Dyahiliyva he led the life of a 
brigand or su‘lak [g.v.] and of a libertine (especially, 
at Mecca, in the company of al-Zubayr b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib), and he does not seem to have altered his 
ways in any measure after his conversion to Islam. 
He is said to have been killed at Adjnadayn [9.2.] in 
13/634, but F. Bustani (DM, iv, 408-9) believes that 





he died ca. 30/651, whilst the Aghani asserts that he 
spent his last years among the Bani Shamkh of Fazara, 
with whom he had sought refuge from the efforts of 
the authorities to arrest him for a crime committed 
by him. This source (ed. Beirut, xiii, 3-13) also recounts 
adventures of his whose authenticity raises serious 
doubts. It tells how Abu ‘l-Tamahan managed to set 
free Kaysaba b. Kulthtm (on whom see [bn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 240 and ii, 464), who had been cap- 
tured during the course of the pilgrimage; and_ it 
dilates on his own capture during a battle between 
two groups of the Tayy? (Badjila and al-Ghawth) and 
his ransoming by Budjayr b. Aws al-Ta’t, who set 
him free and received eulogies in verse. 

[t is difficult to get an idea of Abu ‘l+-Tamahin’s 
poetic work, since although this was collected together 
into a Diwan by al-Sukkari (Fihrist, 224), only frag- 
ments of this have been preserved, and this only 
thanks to their fame, which led to several of them 
being set to music. The authenticity of the most-oft 
cited verse (metre fawil, rhyme thaktbuh) should nev- 


| ertheless be regarded with caution; it appears in Djahiz 


(Hayawan, iti, 93) in a fragment attributed to Lakit 
b. Zurara and given immediately after that of Abu 
‘l-Tamahan, of which it forms part in the other sources; 
Ibn Kutayba (‘Uyan, iv, 24; She‘r, 692) expressly attrib- 
utes it to Lakit. 

Finally, the existence of at least three poets bearing 
this same kunya (see al-Amidi, Mw talif, 149-50) should 
demonstrate the need for the greatest prudence. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 

in the text, see Djahiz, Bayan, i, 187, iti, 235, 

237; idem, Hayawdan, iv, 473; Ibn Kutayba, Sh7%, 

348-9; Buhturi, Hamdsa, 294; Aba Tammim, 

Hamasa, ti, 77-8, 258; Ibn al-Kalbr-Caskel, ii, 298; 

Mubarrad, Aa@mil, 46-7, 100, 436; Ibn Durayd, 

Ishtikak, 317; Nak@id, ed. Bevan, 670; Kushadjim, 

Masayid, Baghdad 1954, 207, 209; ‘Askari, 

Sind‘atayn, 360; Marzubani, Afuwashshah, 75, 78, 

244; idem, Afu‘dam, 149-50; Baghdadi, Khizdna, 

ed. Balak, iii, 426; Ibn Hadjar, Js@ba, No. 2011; 

Yakut, Buldaén, ii, 154; Murtada, Amali, ed. 1907, 

i, 185; Wahhabi, Maradji, i, 193-4; Zirikli, ii, 322- 

3; Blachére, HLA, 318. , (Ep.) 

ABU °L-TAYYIB at-LUGHAWI, ‘App ac-WAHID 
B. ‘ALT AL-HALaBI, grammarian of the 4th/1]0th 
century, interested above all in lexicography (@m al- 
lugha), whence his surname. He came originally from 
“Askar Mukram in Khiizistan, but left his natal town 
for Baghdad, where he studied under Abii ‘Amr al- 
Zahid and Aba Bakr al-Sili. Then he moved to 
Aleppo, whose ruler, Sayf al-Dawla, was attracting 
scholars from all disciplines. It was thus in Aleppo 
that Abu ‘l-Tayyib found himself competing with the 
grammarian Ibn Khalawayh [¢.v.], who had followed 
the same masters at Baghdad as himself and who had 
become tutor to Sayf al-Dawla’s son. Abu ’l-Tayyib 
was killed in the massacre by the Byzantines when 
Aleppo was captured in 351/962. His most famous 
pupil was Ibn al-Karih, to whom Abu ’I-‘Ala’ al- 
Ma‘arri presented his Ris@lat al-Ghufran, giving there 
information on Abu ’l-Tayyib’s works, many of which, 
he stated, perished in the sack of Aleppo. His extant 
works include the following: A Maratib al-nahwivyin, 
ed. M. Abu ‘l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1955; AL Shadjar 
al-durr, ed. M. ‘Abd al-Djawad, Cairo 1957; K. al- 
Ibdal and A. al-Muthanna, ed. Tanikhi, Damascus 1960; 
K. al-Itba, ed. Tanikhi, Damascus 1961; and A: al- 
Addad, still unpublished. In regard to the Al al-Furik, 
cited by al-Suyat? in his Muzhir, i, 447, this seems to 
have been lost. 
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Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 190; Kahhala, 
Mu‘djam, vi, 210; ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanikhi, in A{MIA, 
xxix, 175-83. = (G. Troupgau} 
ABU USAMA aL-HARAWI, DyunApa Bs. Munam- 

MAD, grammarian and lexicographer of the 
4th/\0th century, a native of Harat in Khurasan. 
He was the pupil of Abii Mansi al-Azhari and Aba 
Ahmad al-‘Askari, whose works he transmitted. After 
residing at Shiraz, where he frequented the circle of 
the vizier the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad [9.v.], he went off 
to Cairo. There he taught in the Nilometer mosque 
(Djami* al-Mikyds) and, in company with the tradi- 
tionist ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id al-Misri and the gram- 
marian ‘Ali b. Sulayman al-Antaki, he held lectures 
at the House of Knowledge (Dar al-Tlm). He was 
subsequently accused of preventing the rising of the 
Nile by casting spells on it, condemned to death by 
the caliph al-Hakim and executed in 399/1009. His 
biographers only provide the name of one of his 
pupils, that of Abii Sahl al-Harawi, and they attrib- 
ute no works to him; however, a commentary by 
him, on the Mu‘allaka of Imru’ al-Kays, has come 
down to us. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 36; Sezgin, GAS, 
it, 52; Yakit, Irshad, ii, 426; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 
i, 372, tr. de Slane, i, 337; Suyiti, Bughya, 213. 

7 z (G. TroupEav) 

ABU °L-WALID at-BADJI [see av-BAgyi]. 

ABU °L-YUMN at-‘ULAYMI [see mMupjir aL-pin]. 

ABU ZA‘BAL, an ancient village in Lower 
Egypt ca. 15 miles north of Cairo. Its original name 
was al-Kusayr, under which designation it is men- 
tioned by Ibn Mammiati (d. 606/1209) in his Aitab 
Kawanin al-dawawin. It became known as Abii Za‘bal 
from the end of the Mamlik period, the first record 
of this name being found in a deed of wakf granted 
by Khayir Bey al-Djarkasi, Ottoman governor of Egypt 
923-8/1517-21, dated 10th Radjab 926. It had a pop- 
ulation of approximately 2,000 people towards the 
end of the 19th century. 

In 1827 Muhammad ‘Ali founded a School of 
Medicine in Abt: Za‘bal, which was chosen because 
of its convenient location near the barracks of his 
army. The School was attached to the largest mili- 
tary hospital in Egypt, which had been built in Aba 
Za‘bal in 1825. Muhammad ‘Ali appointed the 
Frenchman Clot Bey (then Physician and Surgeon-in- 
Chief of the Egyptian army) as its first director. In 
order to overcome the difficulty posed by the Jan- 
guage barrier between the students and the French 
and Italian professors, Clot Bey appointed a team of 
interpreters who were also entrusted with the trans- 
lation into Arabic of the necessary medical textbooks. 
The first of these translations, a/-Kawl al-sarth fi “lm 
al-tashrih, was printed at the press of the Medical 
School of Abia Za‘bal (also founded by Muhammad 
‘Alt) in 1248/1832 (the first book to be printed in 
Abii Za‘bal). 

To the Aba Za‘bal School of Medicine were later 
added the School of Pharmacy (1830), the School of 
Veterinary Medicine (1831) and the School of 
Obstetrics (1832). The Medical School was transferred 
in 1837 to its present site at Kasr al-‘Ayni (Cairo), 
a palace built in 870/1466 by Ahmad b. al-‘Ayni, 
grandson of the Sultan Khushkadam. 

The area around Abi Za‘bal was the scene of 
considerable military activity during the Napoleonic 
occupation, Abi Za‘bal itself being twice attacked 
by the French troops. When Napoleon’s troops 
demanded an impost for the upkeep of the military 
from the people of Abi Za‘bal on the 23 Safar 1213/ 





7 August 1798, they refused to give it, and as a 
result the French sacked the village and set it on 
fire. Five months later the French attacked Abii Za‘bal 
again and seized all the cattle and the beasts of bur- 
den (on 30 Radjab 1213/11 January 1799). Al- 
Djabarti also records that Abii Za‘bal was looted on 
6 Djumada I 1207/23 December 1792 by Murad 
Bey and his Mamlik soldiers, who killed about 25 
of the villagers, and arrested and imprisoned the 
shaykhs of Aba Za‘bal. 

Today Abii Za‘bal is well-known for the large prison 
situated there. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Rahman_al-Djabarti, 
‘Adja@ib al-athar fi ‘l-taradjim wa ‘l-akhbdr, Balak 
1297/1880, ii, 239-40, iii, 13, 14, 38; Muhammad 
Amin al-Khandji, Mundjam al-‘umran fi ’l-mustadrak 
‘ala mu‘djam al-buldin [of Yakat al-Rami], Cairo 
1325/1907, i, 109; Ahmad ‘Izzat ‘Abd al-Karim, 
Ta’rikh al-Ta‘lim fi ‘asr Muhammad ‘Ali, Cairo 1938, 
251-316; Naguib Mahfouz Pasha, The history of med- 
wal education in Egypt, London 1947, 14-16; Djamal 
al-Din al-Shayyal, Ya’rkh al-Tardjama wa ‘l-haraka 
al-thakafiyya ft ‘asr Muhammad ‘Ali, Cairo 1951, 
passim; Abu ’l-Futih Ridwan, Ta’rtkh Matba‘at 
Bilak, Cairo 1953, 354-8; Muhammad Ramzi, al- 
Kamiis al-djughrafi W’l-bilad al-Misriyya, ii/1, Cairo 
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ABU ZAKARIYYA’ at-FARRA’ [see aL-FarRA’]. 
ABU ZAYD at-KURASHI, Munammap Bs. Asi 

*L-Kuatras, adib of the end of the 3rd/9th or of 
the beginning of the 4th/10th century, and known 
only as the author of the Damharat ash‘ar al- 
‘Arab (ed. Bulak 1308/1890). No personal details 
about the author can be derived from this collection, 
and the only relevant data are two isndds, one (p. 13) 
going back to al-Haytham b. ‘Adi (d. ca. 206/821 
{g.v.]) through two intermediaries, and the other 
(p. 14) going back to Ibn al-A‘rabi (d. 231/846 [¢.v.]) 
through one intermediary; these ésméds would thus 
allow us to date the Djamhara approximately to the 
end of the 3rd century. The mention (p. 165) of the 
Sakah of al-Djawhari (d. ca. 398/1107-8 [g.v.]) is 
probably a reader’s note incorporated in the text by 
a copyist. Another problem is raised by the references 
to a certain Mufaddal, falsely identified (p. 1) with 
al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. ca. 170/786 [9.v.]), for this 
cannot be a case here of the author of the Mujfad- 
daliyyat; Brockelmann surmised that Abii Zayd al- 
Kurashi and al-Mufaddal might be two pseudonyms 
referring to Aba Zayd al-Ansari (d. 215/831 [q.v.]) 
and to the Kiifan anthologist, but this hypothesis 
hardly seems tenable. A.J. Arberry, for his part (The 
seven odes, London 1957, 23) prudently suggests, but 
without insisting upon this, an identification of Abi 
Zayd with ‘Umar b. Shabba (d. 262/875-6 [¢.v.]). 
After an introduction containing observations on the 
value of poetry for the philological point of view and 
on Muhammad’s interest in it, a comparison between 
the language of the Kur’an and that of the poets, a 
judgment on the merits of these last and some frag- 
ments attributed to Adam, Satan, the angels, the djinn, 
etc., the Djamhara comprises 49 kasidas written by 49 
poets of the Djahiliyya and the beginnings of Islam. 
These poems are divided into 7 groups, each of which 
should comprise 7 poets, but ‘Antara, mentioned in the 
introduction as one of the 7 of the second group, fig- 
ures in the end (in the printed edn., though not in all 
the mss.) amongst the authors of the mu‘allakat, so that 
this particular group comprises 8 poems and the fol- 
lowing one 6 only. Abi Zayd chose the following ter- 
minology: mu‘allakat, mudjamharat, muntakayat, mudhahhabat/ 
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mudhbahat, marathi, mashiibat and muthamat. He certainly 
is lacking in any critical spirit, but his Djamhara, which 
possesses no outstanding originality, offers some inter- 
esting variants and also the advantage of grouping togeth- 
er for the first time the mu‘allakat [g.v.] and of reflecting 
the public’s taste at a time when the rwedt had gath- 
ered together a considerable number of poetic produc- 
tions and it had become convenient to select and to 
classify those which would ultimately constitute the Arabic 
humanities and, on the whole, the classical ideal. 
Bibliography: Ibn  Rashtk, ‘Umda, index; 
Baghdadi, Ahizdna, ed. Cairo i, 33; F. Hommel, in 
Actes du VI° Congrés Intern. des Orientalistes, 387- 
408; Néldeke, in DMG, xlix, 290-3; M. Nallino, 
in RSO, xiii/4 (1932), 334-41; Brockelmann, S [, 


38-9; Blachére, HLA, index; A. Trabulsi, La cni- | 


fique poetique des Arabes, Damascus 1955, 28-30; DM, 

iv, 331. Pees (CH. PELLAT) 

ABU ZAYD a -SIRAFI [see aKHBAR AL-SIN Wa- 
‘L-HIND in Suppl.]. 


ABU ZUR‘A, the kuna by which the Shafici | 


scholar and jurist ‘AHMAD B. ‘ABD AL-RanIM, 
called IBN aL-IRAKI, was best known. Abu Zur‘a, the 
son of a prominent Shafi‘T jurist of Kurdish origin, 
was born in Cairo on 3 Dhu ‘I-Hijja 762/14 October 
1361. His mother was the daughter of a Mamliik ofli- 
cer. For a time his father was the kad? of Medina. 
Abii Zur‘a studied in Cairo, Damascus, Mecca and 
Medina, and completed his education at an early age. 
He began his career as a mudarris, teaching hadith and 
jurisprudence in various madrasas in Cairo, Appointed 
deputy Shafi't kad? of Cairo, probably in 792/1390, 
he held this and other judicial positions outside the 
capital for twenty years, before he returned to resume 


his original function as mudarns. In 822/1419, he was | 
summoned by Sultan Tatar to assume the position of 


Shafit grand kad? of Cairo—the foremost judicial office 
in the Mamlaik empire. The strict and honest man- 
ner in which he discharged his functions as chief mag- 
istrate won him the enmity of powerful Mamlik amirs, 
who pressured Tatar’s successor, Barsbay, into dis- 
missing him from the office in 825/142], after a 
tenure of barely fourteen months. Abii Zur‘a died on 
27 Sha‘ban 826/5 August 1423, a few months after 
his dismissal. 

At a time when corruption in the judiciary was 
rampant, and when prominent jurists were spending 


large fortunes to secure high judicial appointments, | 


Aba Zur‘a stands out as a jurist and k@d7 of unusual 
integrity. A scholar of great prominence, he was 
also renowned for his personal modesty; upon his 
appointment as grand kadz, he proceeded to exercise 
his functions in his ordinary clothes, and considerable 
efforts had to be exerted before he was persuaded to 
don the customary ornamental robes for the dignity 
of the office. His contemporaries were unanimous in 


the praise of his character, learning and command of 


the Arabic language. He left a number of works on 
hadith and jurisprudence, which were mostly com- 
mentaries on earlier works; he also wrote on other 
subjects and left a compilation of obituaries for the 
years 762-93 A.H. (now lost), an anthology of anec- 
dotes about hypocrites (Akhbar al-mudallisin), a com- 
mentary on an urdjiiza (versified tract) on algebra, and 
some scattered verse. 
Bibliography: Sakhawt, al-Dawe’ al-lami‘, i, 336- 
44; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, vi, 514, 516, 563, 578; 
Suyat, Husn al-muhddara ft akhbar Misr wa ‘t-Kahira, 
Cairo 1321, ii, 116; Brockelmann, Il, 66-7; “Umar 
Rida Kahhala, Mudam al-mwallifin, i, 270-1. 
(K.S. Sats) 





ABYAD, Georces (b. Beirut, 5 May 1880; d. Cairo, 
21 May 1959), a Syrian Christian who became a 
prominent protagonist of the modern 
Egyptian theatre. After acting in school-plays, 
Abyad attempted a career as a clerk; unhappy with 
this work, he moved in 1898-9 to Egypt, then the cen- 
tre of the young theatre in Arabic. In Alexandria and 
Cairo, he attended theatrical performances, both local 
and foreign, then, with a group of Egyptian amateurs, 
repeatedly tried his own hand, with some success. The 
turning point in his career came when the Khedive 


| ‘Abbas Uf Hilmi awarded him a stipend to study act- 


ing in France, where Abyad stayed from 1904 to 1910. 


Sylvain, Director of the Conservatoire in Paris, became 


his teacher, mentor and model; but he was also 
impressed and inspired by such leading actresses as 
Sarah Bernhard. Upon his return to Egypt, Abyad 
commissioned the translation of several plays into lit- 
erary Arabic, without colloquialisms or slang, and assem- 
bled a troupe in Cairo to perform these and other 
works. In 1912, with packed halls, his troupe was vir- 
tually the first to perform plays in Arabic without 
music~-for Abyad introduced music, vocal or instru- 
mental, only when it was organic to the play. The 
troupe was organised and re-organised, and it played 
in Cairo as well as on repeated tours in Egypt and 
other Arab lands. Although Abyad sometimes hadl to 


| act in vernacular comedies and dramas (to please and 


attract the public), his forte remained the tragedy in 
literary Arabic. From 1927, he acted occasionally in 
broadcast plays, and, in 1930, started to teach acting 
and diction at the newly-established Institute of 
Dramatic Arts and at various universities and schools. 
In 1931-2 he acted in the first Arabic talking film, a 
musical entitled The Song of the heart. Abyad retired from 
the State National Theatre in 1942, but he continued 
to lecture, direct plays, and occasionally act in Egyptian 
films. He was the first President of the Actors’ Union, 


| which was established in 1943. Until his death, he was 


active in the intellectual circles of Cairo and Alexandria, 
Abyad’s main merits were that, almost single-handed, 
he created a classical non-musical Egyptian theatre in 
literary Arabic, modelled on the modern French the- 
atre; he encouraged the production of translated and 
original plays; and he increased the respectability of 
acting as a profession, socially and financially (paying 
his actors a regular and adequate salary). 
Bibliography: atl-Hilal, xx (1 Apr. 1912), 436- 
8; xxi (1 Nov. 1912), 125-6; xxxiii (1 June 1925), 
906-9; Muhammad Taymar, Afwallafat, ii, Cairo 
1922, 131-49, 161-2, 213 ff., 232-3, 236 ff, 241- 
58, 276-7, 285-6, 290 ff, 303-4; N. Barbour, The 
Arabic theatre in Egypt, in BSOAS, viii (1935-6), 178- 
81; Fatima al-Yuisuf, Dhikravat, Cairo 1953, 27-31, 
36-7; Muhammad Yisuf Nadjm, al-Alasrahiyya fi 
t-adab al-‘Arabi al-hadith, Beirut 1956, 152-67, 245, 
256, 415, 446, 449-50; J.M. Landau, Studies in the 
Arabic theater and cinema, Philadelphia 1958, 75-87, 
93, 100, 113, 166, 189 (Arabic tr. by Ahmad al- 
Maghazi, Cairo 1972); Muhammad Mandir, a- 
Masrah*, Cairo 1963, 40-2; Tawfik al-Hakim, Sidin 
al“umr, Cairo n.d. [1964], 140-3 (Italian tr. by 
G. Belfiore, La prigione della vita, Rome 1976, 
87-9); Muhammad Kamil al-Din, Ruwwéd al- 
masrah al-misrt, Cairo 1970, 81-2, 85, 89-91, 106; 
Su‘ad Abyad, Diard Abyad: al-masrah al-misri fi mv at 
‘am, Cairo 1970; Fatima Rushdi, hifaki fi ‘l-masrah 
wa ‘l-simmd, Cairo 1971, 28-30; Mahmid Taymir, 
Tal@ i al-masrah al-‘arabi, Cairo n.d., 43-7, 52-3; 
Ahmad Shams al-Din al-Hadjdjadji, a/-“drab_ wa 
fann al-masrah, Cairo 1975, 85-7; T.A. Putints- 
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iyeva, Tisyaca i odin god Arabskogo teyatra, Moscow 
1977, 164-8, 171, 177, 200, 209, 228, 262. 
oes (J.M. Lanpav) 

AL-ABYARI, SuayKuH ‘App aL-HApi NapjA B. 
Ripwan B. NapjA B. MuHAMMaD, a leading Egyptian 
author and grammarian who was born in 
1236/1821 in Abyar in the Gharbiyya province of 
Lower Egypt. He was brought up in Abyar where he 
received his early education from his father and in 
one of the kuttabs of the town. He studied at al-Azhar 
and later became a teacher there. Isma‘il Pasha en- 
trusted him with the instruction of his children, and 
Tawfik Pasha appointed him indm and mufti of his 
entourage, a post which he held until his death on 
18 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 1305/28 July 1888. He belonged to 
the Shaft madhhab. 

Al-Abyari is credited with the authorship of more 
than 40 books on various subjects, including gram- 
mar, Islamic mysticism, fikh and hadith. He corre- 
sponded with a number of leading scholars, including 
Ibrahim al-Ahdab and Nasif al-Yazidji. The collec- 
tion of his correspondence with Ibrahim al-Ahdab in 
Beirut and with others on literary and linguistic top- 
ics, al-Wasa’il al-adabiyya fi ‘l-ras@il al-ahdabiyya, was 
published in Cairo in 1301/1883. A dispute on cer- 
tain linguistic matters between Ahmad Faris al-Shidyak 
and Sulayman al-Hariri al-Tinist led to an adjudi- 
cation of the questions at issue by al-Abyari, which 
judgement appeared in print in Cairo in 1279/1862 
under the title a/-Nadim al-thakib. A number of his 
works remain unpublished. 

Bibliography: ‘A\i Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat 
al-tawfikiyya al-djadida, viii, Balak 1305/1888, 29; 
E. Zakhkhira, Mirai al-‘asr ft ta’rikh wa-rusiim akabir 
al-ndjal bi-Misr, i, Cairo 1897, 239-40; Hasan al- 
Sandabi, Aan al-baydn, Cairo 1914, 222-31; Djirdji 
Zaydan, Tarddjim mashahir al-shark fi ‘l-karn_ al-tasi‘ 
‘ashar, ii, Cairo 1903, 144-5; Sarkis, Mu‘dam al- 
matbu‘at al-‘arabtyya wa ’l-mu‘arraba, Cairo 1928, 358- 
61; al-Ziriklt, al-Adam, iv, 322-3; Zaki Muhammad 
Mudjahid, al-A‘lam al-sharkiyya fi ‘l-mi?a al-rabi‘a ‘ashra 
al-hidjriyya, ii, Cairo 1950, 138-9; Kahhala, Mudjam 
al-mwalhfin, vi, 203-4. (R.Y. Estep) 
ACCESSION TO THE THRONE [see say‘a, 

KHILAFA]. 

ACCIDENT [see ‘arap]. 

ACQUISITION [see Kass]. 

ACRIDOIDS {see pjarap]. 

ACROBAT [see DjANBAZ]. 

ACT, ACTION [see ‘amat, FIL]. 

ADAGE [sce MATHAL]. 

ADARRAK, the name of a family of Berber 
“physicians”, whose ancestor, Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad (d. 1070/1658-60) left the Sas and set- 
tled at Fas; he must have used completely empirical 
methods, but nevertheless obtained significant results. 
Ibn Shakriin [g.2. in Suppl.] was the pupil of a cer- 
tain Ahmad b. Muhammad Adarrak, who was prob- 
ably the son of the above-mentioned person, but the 
best-known member of the family was this Ahmad’s 
son, Apu MunammapD ‘ABD AL-WAHHAB B. AHMAD (b. 
ca. 1077/1666, d. 28 Safar 1159/22 March 1746), 
who was attached to Mawlay Isma‘il (1082- 
1139/1672-1727). ‘Abd al-Wahhab had also received 
a traditional education and had a certain talent as 
a versifier. In actuality, apart from a few poems of 
an ethico-philosophic nature, a kastda in praise of the 
saints buried at Meknés (Manziima ft madh salihi 
Mikndsat al-zaytin), his biographers mainly mention 
some pieces having a certain connection with med- 
icine: these comprise first of all a commentary on 








the Nuzha of al-Antaki and two urdjiizas, one com- 
plementing that of Ibn Sina, the other on the sub- 
ject of smallpox (these works apparently lost); then 
a kastda of 31 verses on the fine qualities of mint 
(na‘na‘), which exists in ms. (Rabat D 158 and D 
1131; partial tr. in Renaud, Médecine, 104-3; Lakhdar, 
189); and finally, an urdjaza of 179 verses on syphilis 
(habb al-Ifrandj), based largely on al-Antaki’s Nuzha 
and on the nsdla of Ibn Shakrin on sarsaparilla (ft 
‘Lushba al-hindiyya), text published and tr. by Renaud 
and Colin, Mal franc, Arabic text 25-32, tr. 81-94. 

Another Adarrak called Ahmad is also cited as 
physician to Sidt Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (1171- 
1204/1757-90). 

Bibliography: Ybn Zaydan, Ithaf a‘lam al-nas, 
Rabat 1347-52/1929-33, v, 400-7; Kadiri, Nashr 
al-mathani, lith. Fas 1310, i, 226, ii, 251; Kattan, 
Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fas 1316/1898, ii, 34; Akansis, 
al-Djaysh al-‘aramram, \ith. Fas 1336/1918, 94 ff.; 
Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 310-11; H.P.J. Renaud, 
Médecine et médecins marocains, in AIEO Alger, iii 
(1937), 99-106; idem and G.S. Colin, Documents 
marocains pour servir a Uhistoire du “mal franc’’, Paris 
1935, 31-5; M. Lakhdar, La vie littéraire au Maroc, 
Rabat 1971, 187-90 and bibl. cited there. 

. (Ep.) 

AL-“ADAWI, MuyamMap HasanayNn MakgHLOF, 
Azhari scholar and administrator, one-time 
shaykh of the Ahmadi mosque in Tanta, born on 5 
Ramadan 1277/18 March 1861 in the village of Bani 
“Adi, near Manfaliit in the Upper Egyptian province 
of Asyut. 

After the completion of his studies at al-Azhar [¢.v.] 
in 1305/1887-8, when he was granted the degree of 
“lim {see ‘ULAMA’], and a short period of teaching at 
that institution, he was appointed Director of al-Azhar 
Library which was established and organised at his 
initiative. His commitment to the cause of reform in 
al-Azhar gave his further career its content and sig- 
nificance when, in the various high administrative 
offices he held within this institution—the most notable 
of which were the offices of mudir al-Azhar and of the 
Religious Institutes attached to it, mufattish al-awwal 
and wakil al-Azhar—as well as in the period in which 
he held the office of shaykh of the Ahmadi mosque 
in Tanta, he was able to give inspiration and direc- 
tion to the reformist efforts (cf. Ahmad Shafik, 
Mudhakkirati fi nsf kam, Cairo 1936, ii/2, 137 f., 140, 
182, 233). He continued to do so after his resigna- 
tion from all his administrative functions following a 
dispute with the Egyptian Sultan Husayn Kamil in 
1915 (see ‘Abd al-Muta‘al al-Sa‘di, Ta’rikh al-islah fi 
t-Azhar wa-safahat min al-djihad fi ’l-islah, Cairo n.d., 
142 ff). 

From the latter year onwards, he committed him- 
self mainly to private teaching and to the wniting of 
a variety of books and tracts, of which some forty 
were published, largely pertaining to legal issues and 
to tasawwuf {q.v.]. He was an active member of the 
Sharkawiyya branch of the Khalwatiyya [g.v.} and 
among the principal disciples of its founder Ahmad 
b. Sharkawi al-Khaliff (1834-98). He died in Muharram 
1355/April 1936. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the article, see the biographies by [lyas Zakhkhira, 
Mirat al-‘asr ft ta’rtkh wa-rusiim akabir ndal 
Misr, Cairo 1897, ii, 455; Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, 
al-A‘_lém, Cairo 1954-9, vi, 326; Muhammad 
‘Abduh al-Hidjadji, Min a‘lam al-Sa%d fi “l-karn al- 
rabi‘ ‘ashr al-hidjri, Cairo 1969, 93-112, and Zaki 
Muhammad Mudjahid, al-Adm at-sharkiyya fr ‘t- 
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mia al-rabi‘'a ‘ashra al-hidjriyya, Cairo 1950, 1, 160, 
where additional references may be found as well 
as an enumeration of al-‘Adawi’s writings. A sim- 
ilar list may be found appended to several of al- 
‘Adawi’s publications. To these must be added 
al-Takrir al-awwal li-mashyakhat al-Djami‘ al-Ahmadt 
‘an sana 1316 dirasiyya, Cairo 1327/1909, which 
was drawn up by him at the time when he was 
shaykh of the Ahmadi mosque in Tanta. For a 
summary of the reforms and improvements imple- 
mented by him at the Ahmadi mosque, when he 
was in charge of that institution, see Dhikra tashrif 
Sami al-Djanab al-‘Ala’ al-Khu-daywt al-Mu‘azzam 
‘Abbas Hilmi al-Thani li *l-Djami‘ wa ’l-Ma‘had al- 
Ahmadi, sana 1332, Cairo 1332/1913-4, 29 f. 
(F. DE JONG) 


‘ADI 3. ARTAT at-Fazari, Ast WaAtua, offi- | 
cial in the service of the Umayyads who gov- | 


erned ‘Irak from Basra between 99/718 and 101/720. 
He was appointed to this office by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz in place of Yazid b. al-Muhallab, and received 
the order to arrest all the sons of al-Muhallab. He 
managed to get hold of al-Mufaddal, Habib, Marwan 
and Yazid, but the latter escaped and returned to 
the attack. ‘Adi then raised the troops of Basra and 
had a trench dug round the town to prevent the 
rebels from breaking in, but these measures had no 
effect. In the event, Yazid managed to get posses- 
sion of Basra without much difficulty, and ordered 
the arrest of ‘Adi, who was killed at Wasit in 102/ 
820-1 by Mu‘awiya b. Yazid. There is, first of all, 
attributed to this governor’s name a canal excavated 
at Basra in order to bring a satisfactory supply of 
drinking water, the Nahr ‘Adi, and secondly, an epi- 
demic which broke out in 100/719, the fain ‘Adi. 
Bibliography: Djarir, Diwan, 241; Naka id, index; 
Djahiz, Bayan, index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘a@nj, index; 
Tabari, index; Baladhurt, Futiih, 77, 349, 359, 369- 
70; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 130 and ii, 138; 
Ya‘kibi, Hist, ii, 362, 370, 373; idem, Buldan, tr. 
Wiet, 94, 124; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; Mas‘idi, 
Muriidj, v, 453-4, 457 = § 2206, 2209; idem, Tanbih, 
index; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rtkh, xii, 306; Ibn 
al-Athir, v, 31, 42, 53, 64; Yakat, i, 643, iv, 
841; Ibn Abi ‘l-Hadid, Sharh, i, 303; Caetani, 
Chronographia, 1205, 1239, 1244, 1248, 1260; S. al- 
‘Ali, in Sumer, vii (1952), 78; Pellat, Afiliew, index; 
Zirikli, vi, 8._ " (Ep.) 
ADIB PISHAWARI, Sayyip Auman, Persian poet, 
was born ca. 1844 in the district of Pishawar (Peshawar) 
in north-west India to a clan of nomadic sayyids who 
traced their spiritual lineage back to Shihab al-Din 
Suhrawardi. While he was still a boy, his father and 
most of his male relatives were killed in fighting against 
the British government. He himself escaped to Kabul, 
and after spending several years in Ghaznin, Harat 
and Turbat-i Shaykh Djam, settled in Mashhad, where 
he studied under a number of distinguished divines. 
For two years he was in Sabzawar at the feet of the 
famous Mulla Hadi Sabzawart. During his stay in 
Mashhad he became known as Adib-i Hindi, “the 
Indian scholar”. In 1884 he moved to Tehran, where 
he spent the rest of his life, and was honoured by 
Nasir al-Din Shah. He died in 1930. His writings 
include a diwan of 4,200 Persian and 370 Arabic 
verses, a mathnawit poem in the mutakarib metre, the 
Kaysar-nama, dedicated to the German Kaiser and 
describing the events of the 1914-18 war, two philoso- 
phica essays, a commentary on the Ta’rikh-i Bayhaki, 
and an incomplete Persian translation of Avicenna’s 
Kitab al-Isharat. 





Although his mother-tongue was Pashto, Adib 
Pishadwari was regarded as a master of the Persian 
language, his wide reading and powerful memory 
enabling him to clothe his ideas in a high literary 
style. Nevertheless, although he took no active part 
in public affairs and lived an unwordly life, his poems 
show that he was well-acquainted with world events; 
he commented freely on such matters as the Russo- 
Japanese War, India’s fight for freedom, pan-Islam, 
and the Great War. His early tragic experience had 
given him a lasting hatred of British imperialism, from 
which no doubt his support for the Kaiser in part 
stemmed. At heart he was a fervent nationalist and 
patriot. At the same time he placed no reliance on 
patrons, and was never known to have composed a 
panegyric. He may be regarded as the first of the 
new generation of poets who abandoned the classical 
themes and wrote about subjects closer to the lives 
of ordinary people. 

Bibliography: Adib’s Diwan was edited by ‘AIT 
‘Abd al-Rasali, Tehran 1933. His edition of the 
Ta’rikh-i Bayhaki was published in Tehran in 1889, 
and the commentary was incorporated with cor- 
rections in Sa‘id Nafisi’s edition, 3 vols., Tehran 
1940-53. The Aaysar-ndma has never been pub- 
lished. Biographical information in: M. Ishaque, 
Sukhanwaran-i Tran dar ‘asr-i hadir, i, Calcutta 1933, 
1-8; Rashid Yasimi, Adabiyyat-i mu‘asir, Tehran 
1937, 10-3; M. Ishaque, Modern Persian poetry, 
Calcutta 1843, passim, Sayyid Muhammad Bakir 
Burka‘t, Sukhanwaran-i ndmi-yi mu‘dsir, i, Tehran 
1950, 1-2; J. Rypka, Jranische Literaturgeschichte, 
Leipzig 1959, 356-7; ibid., Hestory of Iranian liter- 
ature, Dordrecht 1968, 374-5; Bozorg Alavi, 
Geschichte und Entwicklung der modernen persischen 
Literatur, Berlin 1964, 34-5. 

: (L.P. ELWeLL-Sutton) 
ADIVAR, ‘Asp aL-Hakk ‘ADNAN, modern Turkish 

ABDULHAK ADNAN ADIvAR, Turkish author, scholar 
and politician (1882-1955). He was born in Gelibolu 
(Gallipoli), while his father Ahmed Baha’, who came 
from a prominent ‘ulama’ family of Istanbul, was kadi 
there. He studied medicine at the University of Istanbul 
and while a student, contributed to various newspa- 
pers and was in trouble with the Hamidian police. 
Upon graduation he fled to Europe, spent a year in 
Paris and Ziirich and settled in Berlin where he 
became an assistant in the Faculty of Medicine. After 
the restoration of the Constitution in July 1908, he 
returned to Turkey, taught at the University of Istanbul 
and was Dean of the Faculty of Medicine (1909-11). 
As a prominent member of the powerful Committee 
of Union and Progress (CUP), he contributed sub- 
stantially to re-organising the Red Crescent and the 
Department of Health. In 1917 he married, by proxy, 
the prominent writer Khalide Edib [¢.2.]. Elected a 
deputy in the post-Armistice Ottoman Parliament, Dr. 
‘Adnan (as he was known until 1940 when he took 
the family name Adivar) left Istanbul secretly with his 
wife in order to avoid certain arrest and deportation 
by the British, and joined the Nationalist government 
in Ankara (April 1920), where he served as Minister 
of Health and of the Interior and as Deputy Speaker 
of Parliament. Later he joined dissident generals and 
former members of the CUP, with whom he found- 
ed the Progressive Republican Party (Terakkiperver 
Djumhinyyet Firkast [q.v.]), which represented the 
main opposition to Mustafa Kemal Pasha (1924). In 
the summer of 1926, a Unionist conspiracy to assas- 
sinate Mustafa Kemal was discovered and_ several 
people were arrested. Dr. ‘Adnan was tried in his 
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absence as he had been in Europe for some months. 
Although he was acquitted, he and his wife did not 
return to Turkey until 1939. They lived in England 
and later in France where he worked as lecturer at 
the Ecole de Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris, 
together with Jean Deny (1929-39). 

When Hasan ‘Ali Yiidjel (Yiicel), the reforming 
Minister of Education (1938-46) decided that a Turkish 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam should be pub- 
lished, he appointed Adnan Adivar its chief editor 
(1940); the latter organised the secretariat of the Islam 
Ansiklopedisi and successfully launched and directed it 
as an independent deputy (1950-4). He died in Istanbul 
on | July 1955. 

Adnan Adivar’s main work is his book on the his- 
tory of science in Turkey, prepared during his exile 
in France: La science chez les Turcs ottomans (Paris 1939), 
which he revised and enlarged in the second edition 
in Turkish, Osmant Tiirklerinde itm (Istanbul 1943), 
where for the first time all the extensive data on the 
subject are put systematically together. Apart from an 
essay on Faust (Faust, tahlil tecriibest, Istanbul 1939) and 
a study of the conflict of religion and science in his- 
tory; Tarth boyunca ilim ve din (2 vols., Istanbul 1944), 
his remaining work consists of essays and articles on 
problems of general culture, history, science and pol- 
itics which he published in daily papers; some of these 
have been put together in Bilgi Cumhuriyet: haberlen 
(1945), Dur, diigiin (1950) and Hakikat pesindeki emek- 
lemeler (1954). 

Bibliography: Yeni ufuklar, special number, August 
1955; Halide Edib Adivar, Doktor Abdiilhak Adnan 
Admar, Istanbul 1956; Tahir Alangu, 100 unl Tiirk 
biyiigi, ii, Istanbul 1974, 1259-65. — (Fanir Iz) 
‘ADJMAN, the smallest of the seven shaykh- 

doms of Trucial ‘Uman, which now comprise the 
United Arab Emirates (al-Jmarat al-‘Arabiyya al- 
Muttahida [g.v. below]). The shaykhdom proper meas- 
ures about 100 square miles in extent, and there are 
two small enclaves, Masfit and Manama, in the inte- 
rior. The total population is around 5,000. The lead- 
ing tribal elements are the Karatisa, Hamirat and Al 
Ba Dhanayn sections of the Al Ba Khurayban branch 
of the Na‘im (or Nu‘aym), which is also to be found 
in the Buraymi Oasis and its vicinity. The ruling 
Shaykh, from the Karatisa section, is Rashid b. Humayd, 
who succeeded in 1347/1928-9. 

Throughout the 13th/19th century ‘Adjman was 
little more than a client state of the neighbouring 
Kasimi shaykhdom of Shardja (al-Sharika [g.z.]). It 
subscribed independently, however, to the various 
engagements concluded between the Trucial Shaykhs 
and the British government during the century, from 
the General Treaty of Peace in 1235/1820 to the 
“Exclusive” Agreements of 1309/1892. Early in the 
century, as a consequence of Sa‘tidi penetration of 
the area, the Al Bi Khurayban of ‘Adjman, like most 
of their fellow Na‘im, were converted to the Wahhabi 
pratice of Islam. 

‘Adjman’s economy until recent years depended 
wholly upon fishing and subsistence agriculture. It is 
now sustained primarily by grants from the wealthier 
members of the UAE, notably Abii Dhabi (Zabi), and 
by concessionary payments from the Occidental Oil 
Company for exploratory rights in ‘Adjman territory 
and waters. (J.B. KE.y) 

ADMIRAL [see kapupan]. 

ADVENTURER [see Kazax]. 

AFAWIH = pl. of afwah, sing. fuh) are spices, 
aromatic substances, which are added to food 
and beverages in order to increase pleasant flavour 





and promote digestion. In general they are vegetable 
products which are active through their contents of 
volatile oils or pungent substances. The classification 
according to the individual constituents of plants 
(fruits and seeds, blossoms and buds, peel, roots, 
etc.), in use at present, does not seem to have been 
in practice realised anywhere. It is possible that Aba 
Hanifa al-Dinawari (end 3rd/9th century) has this 
in mind when he says that al-afwah fall under var- 
ious classes and types (asnéf wa-anwa‘), and then 
quotes a verse each of Dhu ’l-Rumma and of Djamil 
{al-“Udhri], according to which there is a distinc- 
tion between afwah al-nawr and afwah al-bukil (Kitab 
al-Nabat. The book of plants, part of the monograph 
section, ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, 200 f., no. 
757). An unsystematic list of food spices, among 
which are included the most common like salt (mi/A), 
is to be found in Ibn Kutayba, ‘Upin al-akhbar, iii, 
Cairo 1348/1930, 296-9, under the heading masalih 
al-ta‘dm, where masalih must have the plain mean- 
ing of “spices, food-flavourings”. In Arabic the mean- 
ing of afawth is not sharply marked off from “tr, {7b 
“scents”, and ‘akkar (plur. ‘akakir, ‘ukkar), “drugs” [see 
‘aTTAR]. The lexicographers call al-afwah what is 
added to scents, and al-tawabil what is added to food 
(see Lane, s.v. fih). 

Specific monographs on al-afawih do not seem to 
be known. These substances are treated in their appro- 
priate places in works on botany, pharmacognostics, 
medicine, knowledge of commodities, encyclopaedias 
and other writings. A list which is, to a certain extent, 
representative for the 4th/10th century, is to be found 
in al-Mas‘idi, Muriidj, i, 367, containing 25 main 
kinds of spices: 1. sunbul spikenard, 2. karanful clove, 
3. sandal sandalwood, 4. dawzbuwwd nutmeg, 5. ward 
rose, 6. salikha cassia, 7. zamab (meaning doubtful, cf. 
Meyerhof’s edition of Maimonides, Sharh asma@’ al- 
‘ukkar, no. 137), 8. kirfa, cinnamon, 9. kamnuwa (a kind 
of sonchus?, cf. Ibn al-Baytar, al-Djami‘, Bualak, iv, 17, 
tr. Leclerc, no. 1775), 10. kdkulla cardamom, 11. hubaba 
cubeb, 12. Adlbuwwad small cardamom, 13. manshim 
carpobalsam, 14. faghira xanthoxylum, 15. mahklab 
morello, 15. wars Flemmingia rhodocarpa, 17. kust 
costus, 18. agfdr (al-tib), Strombus lentiginosus, 19. 
birank Embelia Ribes, 20. darw lentisk gum, 21. dadhan 
ladanum, 22. may‘a aromatic gum of the storax tree, 
23, kanbil Mallotus philippinensis, 24. kasab al-dharira 
calamus, 25. zabdda civet.—Notable is the fact that 
one of the oldest and most utilised spices, pepper (ful- 
ful), with its ca. 700 different kinds, does not appear 
in this inventory. 

In the section on knowledge of commodities in his 
handbook on mercantile science, Shaykh Abu ’1-Fad] 
Dja‘far al-Dimashki (probably 6th/12th century) enu- 
merates, under the term sakat (plur. askat, strictly 
speaking “refuse”)}, a list of spices which is quite dif- 
ferent from that of al-Mas‘tdr (Kitab al-Ishara ila 
mahdsin al-tidjara ilkh, Cairo 1318/1900, 21-4): under 
the “small spices” (al-sakat al-saghir) he mentions only 
the rhubarb (ra@wand) and leaves the others out as 
being less important, but under the “great spices” 
(al-sakat al-kabir) he reckons: 1. nil indigo, 2. bakkam 
sapanwood, 3. fulful pepper, 4. luban frankincense, 5. 
mastaké gum mastic, 6. da@rstni al-ta‘dm food-cinnamon, 
7. al yellow ginger, 8. zandjabil ginger, 9. zurunbad 
redowary-root, 10. khilandjdn galingale, 11. kust cos- 
tus, 12. ladhan ladanum, 13. ithliladjét, kinds of 
myrobalan (see concerning this list, E. Wiedemann, 
Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ed. W. 
Fischer, Hildesheim 1970, ii, 11-5; H. Ritter, in Jsd. 
vii [1917], 17 £). 
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Scattered or unsystematically-arranged material for 
the knowledge of spices is to be found, as can be 
expected, in the encyclopaedias of the Arabic and 
Persian literature. Preliminary statements already 
appear in al-Kh*arazmi’s Mofatth al-‘uliim (ed. van 
Viloten, Leiden 1895) under medicaments (169-80), 
while ample material is given by Nuwayri, Nihdyat al- 
arab, the entire twelfth volume of which (Cairo 
1356/1937) is devoted to this subject; scents (7), per- 
fumery (bakhurat), many kinds of Galia moscata 
(ghawali), perfumes made of aloe with various admix- 
tures (nudiid), distillates (mustaktarat), oils (adhan) and 
certain perfumes (nadihat). Among these rubrics we 
find also descriptions of some of the spices already 
mentioned, such as sandalwood (39-42), spikenard 
(43 £), cloves (45-8), costus (49-51), etc. All this is 
mixed up with detailed statements about other mate- 
rials which can be counted among spices only with 
reservations or in no way at all. As in mediaeval 
Europe, ground spices were often adulterated, espe- 
cially in times of distress. Here we only recall the 
original work of Djawbari (ca. 615/1218), Kitab al- 
Mukhtar ft kashf al-asrar wa-hatk al-astér, which allegedly 
informs traders about deceitful devices in commerce 
and trade; it was printed several times in the Orient 
and urgently deserves a critical edition (now in prepa- 
ration by S. Wild). The section on adulterations of 
spices and perfumes was translated into German by 
E. Wiedemann (op. cit., 1, 1970, 679-82). 


Since there is hardly any spice which was not at | 


the same time used as medicament, it is no wonder 


that the most comprehensive material on spices is j 


to be found in the pharmacopoeias. These are essen- 
tially based on the Materia medica (SAN iatpiKh) of 
Dioscorides [see piyuskGripts]. This work, translat- 
ed into Arabic at an early period, lived on in the 
Islamic world in ever-new compilations, expanded by 
a great number of drugs which the Arabs had come 
to know in the course of their conquests. The mate- 
rial is to be found on the one hand in pharma- 
cognostic and pharmaceutical monographs, the 
development of which came to a certain conclusion 
with Ibn al-Baytar’s great compilation, and on the 
other hand in the pharmaceutical sections of com- 
pendia on general medicine [see Tipp]. It should, 
however, be remembered that in these works spices 
are entered and described as medicines in the first 
place, not as condiments. 

Together with cambric textiles, spices were con- 
sidered as the most fashionable luxury; both prod- 
ucts are often mentioned together as the most lucrative 
ones (Mez, Renaissance, 452 ff). In Egypt, where for 
a long time corn had offered the best chances for 
investment, spices and drugs took its place after the 
Crusades. In the later Middle Ages, the spice trade, 
and the pepper trade in particular, was mainly in 
the hands of Egyptians and Venetians. A good sur- 
vey on the spice trade under the Ayytbids and 
Mamliks is to be found in G. Wiet, Les marchands 
d’épnces sous les sultans mamlouks, in Cahiers d'histoire égyp- 
fienne, série vii (1955), 81-147, with a rich bibliogra- 
phy. However, the autbor does not deal with particular 
spices, but with their general trade. Under the pro- 
tection of the sultans this trade was carried out by 
important bodies of merchants, who forwarded the 
spices from India and South-East Asia to Europe by 
way of Egypt through the Red Sea or by way of 
Syria through the Persian Gulf. About these trading 
companies and their monopoly we have some detailed 
information, especially about the wealthy Karimi 
[g.v.], who controlled the spice trade between the 





Yemen and Egypt. The “spice-wars” with the 
European ports in the Mediterranean, started by the 
Ayyubids and continued by the Mamluks and the 
Ottoman Turks, were waged on both sides with great 
ruthlessness. Internal policy was carried out, just as 
rigorously, especially by the Mamliks: in 832/1429 
Barsbay founded a state monopoly of pepper and 
three years later he forced the wholesale merchants 
to buy from him for 80 dinars a himl the pepper 
which they had sold to him earlier for 50 dinars. 
Even so, Kansawh al-Ghawri not only maintained 
this monopoly system, but imposed additional heavy 
taxes on the merchants. Hopes of cutting out Egyptian 
middlemen were the decisive inducement for the 
Spanish and the Portuguese to search for a direct 
sea-route to India; but after the conquest of the 
Moluccas in 1607, the Dutch snatched the monop- 
oly of the spice trade away from the Portuguese. 
Bibliography: W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
Levant au Moyen-Age, ii, Leipzig 1886 (new impr. 
Amsterdam 1959), 563-676; S.Y. Labib, Handels- 
geschichte Agyptens im Spdtmittelalter (1171-1517), 
Wiesbaden 1965 (solid investigation with valuable 
evidence, see index); L. Kroeber, Zur Geschichte, 
Herkunft und Physiologie der Wiirz- und Dufistoffe, Munich 
1949, passim; F.A. Flickiger, Pharmakognosie des 
Pflanzenreiches*’, Berlin 1891, index; H.A. Hoppe, 
Drogenkunde’, Hamburg 1958; The legacy of Islam’, 
217, 227, 234 with Bibl. at 243; Of the pharma- 
cognostic and medical works, the following selec- 
tion may be mentioned: Ibn Sina, a/-Kanin fi ‘l-ttbb, 
i, Balak 1294, 243-470; Biriini, KX. al-Saydala, ed. 
and tr. Hakim Muh. Sa‘id, Karachi 1973; Maimo- 
nides, Sharh asma? al-‘ukkar. Un glossaire de matire 
médicale, éd. M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, index; Ibn 
al-Baytar, al-Djdmi* limufradat al-adwiya wa ‘l-aghdhiya, 
iv, Balak 1291, partial wr. L. Leclere in Notices et 
extras des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, xxiii, 
Paris 1877; xxv, 1881; xxvi, 1883. 
= (A. Dierricn) 
AFDAL at-DIN TURKA, more frequently referred 
to as Kh*adja Afdal-i Sadr, was a famous theolo- 
gian in the reign of the Timirid Shahrukh Mirza 
{q.v.], and a member of an originally turco-phone 
family of Isfahan, whence the appelation Turka. In 
845/1441, when Shahrukh appointed his own grand- 
son, Muhammad b. Baysonkor as governor of a part 
of ‘Trak-1 ‘Adjamf (al-Dyibal), Afdal al-Din Turka was 
among the learned courtiers of this young prince. But 
later when, in consequence of Muhammad’s revolt, 
Shahrukh came to Isfahan, Afdal al-Din together with 
a number of other leading figures, were arrested as 
Muhammad’s accomplices and put to death by the 
order of Shahrukh with no further inquiry (Ramadan 
850/November 1446). Afdal al-Din is responsible for 
a partial translation of Shahrastani’s Aitéb al-Milal wa 
‘-mhal, in which contrary to the original author, he 
did not confine himself to expose only the heretical 
doctrines, but endeavoured also to refute these here- 
sies. This translation was originally made in 843/1439 
for Mirza Shahrukh, but later when Muhammad b. 
Baysonkor came to ‘Irak-i ‘Adjami, a new version of 
the book was dedicated to him. Among other famous 
dignitaries of the Turka family we know of another 
Afdal al-Dim Turka (d. 991/1583), a grandson of our 
Kh"adja Afdal al-Din, and also a famous theologian 
of the Safawid period who held for a time the office 
of Kadi and mudarrs, at Kazwin, under the Safawid 
Shah Tahmasp I. 
Bibliography: Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara’, 
ed. Browne, 339; Ahmad b. Husayn  al- 
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Katib, Ta’rtkh-i dadid-i Yazd, ed. I. Afshar, Tehran 

1966, 241-2; Aba Bakr-i Tihrani, Aitab-7 

Dwarbakriyya, ed. Necati Lugal and Faruk Siimer, 

Ankara 1962, 285-8; ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkandi, 

Matla‘-i sa‘dayn, ti, 1946, 862-3; Hasan-i Ramli, 

Ahsan al-tawarikh, Tehran 1970, 260; Mudarris-i 

Khiyabani, Rayhdnat al-adab, Tehran 1326/1947, 

i, 412-3; Djalali-yi Naini, ed., Tardjuma-yi al-Milal 

wa ‘l-nthal, Tehran 1335/1956, 34-57 cf. Iskandar 

Beg Munshi, ‘Alamara-yi ‘Abbast, index. 

aes (A.H. ZaRRINKOOB) 

AL-‘AFIFI, ‘Asp aL-WaHHAB B. ‘ABD AL-SALAM B. 
AumabD B. HipjAzi, an Egyptian mystic belonging 
to the Shadhiliyya [¢.v.] order, after whom one of its 
branches is named al-‘Afifiyya. He was born in Minyat 
‘Afif in the present-day Miniifiyya province in the last 
quarter of the 17th century. After a period of study 
at al-Azhar under a number of notable scholars like 
the Maliki muff Salim b. Ahmad al-Nafrawi, and 
Ahmad b. Mustafa al-Sikandarani al-Sabbagh, he 
taught the Sakzk of Muslim at the madrasa al-ashrafiyya 
and confined himself to an ascetic way of life based 
upon the precepts of the Shadhiliyya order. He had 
been initiated into this tartka [g.v.] by the son of the 
founder of the Moroccan Tayyibiyya [q.v.], the 
Wazzani sharif, Mawla Ahmad al-Tihami al-Tawwati 
(d. 1715), from whom he had also received the khilafa 
[q.v.]. In addition he held an idj@zat khilafa of the 
Khalwatiyya order issued to him by Mustafa Kamal 
al-Din al-Bakri [q.v.]. 

His contacts with the Mamluk amirs who used to 
come and visit him in his house in Kasr al-Shawk 
and the generous way in which he gave away to his 
muridiin most of what was presented to him as pious 
donations caused his circle of adepts to increase and 
to spread into the rural areas. 

When he died on 12 Safar 1172/15 October 1758, 
he was buried close to the mosque of Kayit Bay in 
a grave which was swept away by a torrent in the 
year 1178/1764-5. After this event his body was 
re-interred at a much higher site in the same area 
where a domed shrine was constructed over his tomb, 
together with a number of adjacent buildings at the 
expense of Muhammad Katkhuda Abaza, a Mamlak 
amir and onetime katkhuda [g.v.| of Muhammad Bey 
Abu ’l-Dhahab [g.v.]. As reported by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Djabarti, “Adah al-athar, Balak 1297, i, 220 f., and 
iv, 163, the yearly mawlid, about which he makes 
highly derogatory remarks, was not celebrated until 
after this event. At the end of the 19th century it 
had become one of the larger popular mawlds in 
Cairo (ef. J.W. McPherson, The moulids of Egypt, Cairo 
1941, 50, 174; Murray’s Handbook of Egypt 1888, 209), 
and lasted for eight days (cf. ‘Alt Mubarak, Avutat, v, 
50 f., xvi, 73). According to McPherson, 174, the 
mawlid was not celebrated any more by 1940, but in 
the fifties celebrations were held again (cf. Madjallat 
al-Islim wa ‘l-Tasawwuf, i (Cairo 1958), no. 6, 82). 

AL‘Afify has left no writings of his own, but his 
teachings have been summarised by one of his disci- 
ples ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman al-Ghurayni, in 
Risalat al-Silsila, and they mirror Shadhili teaching as 
formulated by Ahmad Zarrtk. The latter’s wazifa [¢.v.], 
known as Safinat al-Nadj@ [li-man ula “lah itadja@| was 
incorporated into the éarika’s liturgy and was adopted 
as part of the daily office prescribed for the farzka’s 
members, to whom two of al-Zarrik’s treatises, Risalat 
al-Usil and Risalat al-Ummahat became standard read- 
ing at a later period, towards the end of the 19th 
century. 





Followers of the ‘Afifiyya order have been criticised 


on various grounds for wearing yellow headgear in 
imitation of al-Zubayr b. ‘Awwam [4.v.], who, accord- 
ing to one tradition, wore a yellow turban on the 
day of the battle of Badr. In defence of headgear of 
this colour, a small treatise was published by the 


| order, written by [brahim al-Sadjini under the title 


al-Aman al-akbar fi ‘ayn man ankara libs al-asfar. 

Two branches of the al-‘Afifiyya farika were active 
in Egypt in 1958 (cf. Muhammad Mahmid ‘Alwan, 
al-Tasawwuf al-islimt, risdlatuhu wa-mabad?uhu, madiyuhu 
wa-hadiruhu, Cairo 1958, 72, 74). 

Bibliography: The biographies by ‘Alt Mubarak, 
Khitat, xvi, 72 f.; al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Kuhin, 
Tabakat al-Shadhiliyya al-kubri, Cairo 1347/1928- 
9, 157 f.; and Muhammad al-Bashir Zafir, al- 
Yawakit al-thamina fi ayan Glim al-Madina, Cairo 
1324-5/1906-7, are essentially reproduced from 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djabarti, “Adja@’ib al-dthar, i, 
220 f. A short biography. may be found in 
Muhammad Khalil al-Muradi, Silk al-durar fi aan 
al-karn al-thanit ‘ashar, Istanbul/Bulak 1291- 
1301/1874-83, iii, 143 f., which was utilised by 
Yisuf b. Ismail al-Nabahani, Djdmi* karamat al- 
awliy@, Cairo 1329/ 1911, ii, 139. On the con- 
struction of the mosque of al-‘Afffi in the second 
half of the 19th century, see ‘Alt Mubarak, Avitat, 
v, 51. Information about descendants of al-‘Aftfi 
and ‘uwamd’ buried in the precincts of the mosque 
may be found in Abu ‘l-Hasan Nir al-Din ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat al-ahbab wa-bughyat 
al-tullab fi ‘l-khitat wa ’l-mazarét wa ‘l-taradjim wa 
‘L-bika al-mubdrakét, Cairo 1937, 54. The treatises 
by Ahmad al-Zarriik, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ghurayni 
and Ibrahim al-Sadjini, referred to in this article 
were published by ‘Afifr al-Wakkad in a collec- 
tion under the title Hiddyat al-sa@’il ila madjma‘ al- 
ras@il, Cairo 1316. The order’s chain of trans- 
mission of the wazifa and the sanad [q.v.], which 
are given in the treatise by ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Ghurayni referred to in this article, figure also in 
‘Abd al-Kadir Zaki, al-Nafha al-‘aliya ft awrad al- 
Shadhiliyya, Cairo 1321, 220 f. (photomechanical 
reprint: Tarabulus (Libya) 1971). 

A manual of religious instruction and mystical 
practice intended for the members of the ‘Afifiyya 
order was written by one of its Khalifas, Sayyid 
‘Abd al-Nabt Muhammad Khadir, al-Jrshadat al- 
dintyya, al-Minya n.d. [1970]. Prayer manuals of 
al-‘Afifiyya are Fu’4d Ramadan, Madjmi‘at ahzab, 
Cairo n.d.; and Ahmad Hasan (ed.), Madjmi‘at 
awrad wa-ahzab lt ’l-sdda al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo 
1351/1932-3. (F. DE Jone) 
AFLIMUN, Futaymtn, Irtimon, the Greek 

rhetorician and sophist Antonius Polemon (ca. 88- 
144 A.D.) of Laodicea (near modern Deifiizh [¢.v.] in 
western Turkey}. He lived most of his life in Smyrna, 
and was the author of a book on physiognomy, which 
has been preserved, apart from one single Greek quo- 
tation, in an Arabic translation only. The translator is 
not known. Polemon’s book (A. Aflimiin fi ‘l-firdsa) pres- 
ents the characteriological physiognomy, in contrast to 
the branch of physiognomy which aims at medical mor- 
phoscopy [see Firasa]. It was believed that characteri- 
ological physiognomy provided an insight into someone’s 
character by means of a skilful interpretation of . his 
physical appearance ({al-istidlal bi “-khulk al-zahir ‘ala ‘t- 
khulk al-batin). Polemon’s book is divided into 70 chap- 
ters. Ch. | treats the characteristics of the human eye, 
and ch. 2 the characteristics of animals from which, 
by analogy, conclusions can be drawn about human 
nature; these constitute about half of the book. Then 
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follow chs. 3-30 on the different parts of the body, 
chs. 31-5 on the different nations of the world, chs. 
36-40 on the colour of the parts of the body, chs. 
41-8 on the growth of hair on the parts of the body, 
chs. 49-50 on the movements of the body, chs. 51- 
66 on several outspoken character types, and chs. 67- 
70. on several other topics connected with foretelling 
someone's destiny. The book appears to be authen- 
tic, as can be seen from the many Greek examples; 
thus mention is made of Oedipus (ed. Hoffmann, 111, 
7), Cyrene (ibid. 119, 14), Lydia and Phrygia (zbed. 
139, 13), Egypt, Macedonia, Phoenicia, Cilicia and 
Scythia (bid. 237, 14-239, 2). The eyes of the Roman 
Emperor, Hadrian of whom Polemon was a favourite, 
are described (ibid. 149, 4). 
Favorinus, is only too well recognisable in the anony- 
mous and malicious description on p. 161, 8 ff Allusion 
to the attempt on the Emperor’s life is made on p. 
141, 1 ff 

Polemon does not give a theoretical introduction 
to his method. He used materials from the 
Physiognomicon of Ps. Aristotle and gave his book a 


raries and avoiding a monotonously scientific treat- 
ment of his subject (Stegemann, 1345-7). Polemon’s 
name is mentioned by al-Djahiz (d. 255/868 [¢.v.]) 
in his Hayawan, ed. ‘A.M. Harin, Cairo 1938, iii, 
146, 269-75, 284), with extensive quotations on the 
physiognomy of the dove (j/iasat al-hamam), none of 
which however can be found in the Arabic physiog- 
nomicon as it exists now. Ibn al-Nadim (d. 377/987 
[g.v.]) mentions Polemon’s book and, without naming 
its author, a Firdsat al-hamam (Fihnst, ed. Fliigel, 314). 
Mention of Polemon is also made by Ibn Hazm 
(413/1022 [g.v.J) in his Yawk al-hamdma (ed. D.K. 
Pétrof, Leiden 1914, 30). The quotation by Ibn Hazm 
is only a faint echo of Polemon, ed. Hoffinann, 169, 
1-4, An anecdote about Polemon and Hippocrates (a 
crude anachronism) in Ps. Aristotole, Sr al-asrar (cf. 
ed. Foerster, ii, 187-90) found its way into Ibn al- 
Kilt? (d. 646/1248 [g.v.]), Tarikh al-Hukama’, ed. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903, 91 I. 12-92 |. 2 and into Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a (d. 668/1270 [g.v.]), ‘Upiin al-anba’, ed. 
Miiller, Kénigsberg 1884, i, 27-8. 

Polemon’s book was widely used and epitomised. 
An Arabicised short version is the edition of M.R. 
al-Tabbakh, Aleppo 1929. The characteristics of the 
several nations of the Hellenistic world (ed. Hoffman, 
237-9, ed. al-Tabbakh, 46) are applied to peoples of 
the Islamic world. Another short version is MS Gotha 
85 (3) (see bibliography), which lacks the specific Greek 
characteristics but is less adapted to Islamic taste than 
the Aleppo version. An evaluation of the texts writ- 
ten under the name of Polemon has not been under- 
taken so far. Polemon’s book was probably a primary 
source of al-Dimashki (d. 727/1327 [q.v.]), A. al-Sorasa 
ft Um al-frasa (cf. Brockelmann, S II, 161) and Ibn 
al-Akfani (d. 749/1348 [¢.v.]}, Asas al-riydsa fi Um al- 
firasa (MS Paris, BN, Arab. 2762). Firésa was, and 
still is, a popular science with its uses both in court 
life, human relationships and the slave trade. The 
exact impact, directly or indirectly, of Polemon’s work 
on the numerous tracts on physiognomy of later times, 
cannot now easily be discerned. 

Bibliography: On Polemon in general see the 
art. Polemon (by W. Stegemann) in Pauly-Wissowa, 
xxi/2, cols. 1320-57, and F. Sezgin, GAS, iii, 
352-3. On Polemon’s position in the Arabic /irdsa 
tradition, see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, Strasbourg 
1966, 384-6, and Y. Mourad, La physiognomie 
arabe. .., Paris 1939, 44-6, with the literature 
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cited there. Polemon’s book was edited by G. 
Hoffmann, in R. Foerster, Scriptores physiognomonict 
Graeci et Latin, Leipzig 1893, i, 93-294 (= MS Leiden 
Or. 198 (1)). The only Greek quotation of Polemon 
preserved is given in did, i, p. LXXVI A Ps- 
Polemonic treatise is mentioned in ibid; 11, 147-60 
(= MS Gotha Arab. 85 (3)); Other MSS. of trea- 
tises going under the name of Polemon are men- 
tioned by Fahd, of. cit. 384-6; Ullmann, Medizin, 
96; Foerster, Script. phys., i, p. LXXXVIL (identical 
with Hadjdjt Khalifa, ed. Fligel, vii, 297, and (?) 
with MS Nuruosmaniye, Defier, no. 2388); and M.R. 
al-Tabbakh in his edn., introd. p. 2. The Greek 
physiognomicon ascribed to Polemon in Aekani van- 
ae Historiae Libri XHH, Rome 1545, ff. 79-91 is not 
authentic, as has been demonstrated by R. Foerster, 
in De Polemonis Physiognomonicis dissertatio, Kiel 1886, 


LO ff (J.J. Witkam) 
! AFRAG (aL-Manstra), an 8th/14th century 
Marinid royal camp-town (whence its name), 


commanding Ceuta from the heights west of the penin- 


; sula on which this old Moroccan (now Spanish) sea- 
lively tone by including anecdotes about contempo- | 


port is situated. Its site lies in an area of modern 
suburban development: in the north-east the line of 
its west wall stops short of the Ceuta-Punta Blanca 
coast road (Carretera de la Playa Benitez), and, from 
south-west to north-east, the trapezoid site is bisected 
lengthways by the Carretera de Torrones. More 
than half a kilometer of the west wall, including the 
remains of one of its three original gates, Bab Fas, 
and its towers has survived. Construction techniques 
suggest Andalusian influence. 

Afrag owed its existence to that of Ceuta, which, 
from around 1250, had acquired growing economic 
and strategic importance and become the great entre- 
pét of the western Mediterranean, boasting an econo- 
my thriving on commerce and privateering. Militarily, 
it was ideally suited to assist Islam in its struggle 
to maintain its increasingly precarious foot-hold in 
Spain: it had ships, harbours and a seafaring popula- 
tion equipped for war by land and sea; in good weath- 
er its ships could rapidly cross to Algeciras; 
its fortifications were formidable and, on its land- 
ward side, impregnable. However, because it could 
easily withstand assault and siege from the mainland, 
it had long enjoyed a profitable measure of inde- 
pendence and, at times under the ‘Azafids [¢.v.], escaped 
Marinid control altogether. Accordingly, when in 
728/1327-8 the total collapse of ‘Azafid authority was 
followed by internal dissension, the Marinid sultan Aba 
Sad decided to assert his authority there once and 
for all. Among measures to achieve this end were deci- 
sions to demolish Ceuta’s Outer Suburb (al-rabad al- 
barrant) wall, the most formidable barrier to access 
from the west, and to impart solidity and permanence 
to what had doubtless been the site of many an ear- 
lier siege camp. Like a similar foundation built by a 
dynastic predecessor outside Tlemcen, it was given the 
name al-Mansiira. Abii Sa‘id is credited with the con- 
struction of a palace there with adjacent mosque as 
well as other buildings. Most of the wall and _fortifi- 
cations, however, seem to have been the work of Abu 
‘l-Hasan (931-52/1331-51). In the 9th/15th century 
Afrag was regarded as a suburb of Ceuta. Much of 
the place was still standing in the 18th century. 

Bibliography: B. Pavén Maldonado, Arte 
hispanomusulman en Ceuta y Tetudn, in Cuadernos de 
la Alhambra, vi (1970), 72-6; J.D. Latham, The 
strategie position and defence of Ceuta in the later 

Muslim Period, in Orientalia Hispanica, ed. J.M. 

Barral, 1/1, Leiden 1974, 454 and passim (also 
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in Islamic Quarterly, xv (1971), 195-7 and passim); 

al-Ansari, [khtisar al-akhbar, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal 

with title Descrip-tion musulmane au xv‘ siécle, in 

Hespéris, xii (1931), 145-76, ed. Ibn Tawit in 

Tetuan (1959), ed. A. Ben Mansour, Rabat 1969, 

passim; Spanish tr. by J. Vallvé Bermejo, in Al- 

Andalus, xxvii (1962), 398-442). 

. . (J.D. Lariam) 

AGAHTI poetical name of MuHammap Ripa Miras 
B. Er NiyAz Bex, Khiwan historian, poet and 
translator, born 10 Dhu ‘Il-Ka‘da 1224/17 December 
1809 in the township Kiyat, near Khiwa, in Kh‘arazm. 

He belonged to Uzbek tribe of Yiiz and to an aris- 
tocratic family, whose members were hereditary mirabs 
(in the Khanate of Khiwa there were four high offi- 
cials with the title mirab, members of the khan’s coun- 
cil consisting of 34 ‘amaldars). His uncle was Shir 
Muhammad Mirab with the poetical name Mu’nis 
[g.v.], a poet, translator and historian. Agahi studied 
in a madrasa and especially under his uncle, whom he 
repeatedly calls his ustad. After the death of Mu’nis 
in 1244/1829, he received the title and the post of 
his uncle (Agahi, Riydd al-dawla, MS. of the Leningrad 
Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, E-6, f. 334a). As 
a mirab he supervised the irrigation system in the coun- 
try (a special interest in irrigation is noticeable in his 
historical works), but also, as other high officials, he 
usually accompanied the khans of Khiwa in their mil- 
itary campaigns, In 1255/1839 he was ordered by 
Allah-Kuli Khan to complete the history of the Khanate 
of Khiwa Firdaws al-tkbal written by Mu’nis, which 
had remained unfinished after his death (see Firdaws 
al-ikbal, MS. of the Leningrad Branch of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies, C-571, f. 445a-b). Having com- 
pleted this work, carrying it to the death of Muhammad 
Rahim Khan, 1240/1825, Agahi proceeded with sep- 
arate histories of Allah-Kuli Khan and his successors, 
thus becoming a kind of official historiographer of the 
Khanate of Khiwa (formally such a post did not exist 
in the khanate). In 1268/1851 he resigned from the 
post of mirab because of an illness (see his Djami‘ al- 
wakiat-i sultant, MS. of the Leningrad Branch of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies, E-6, f. 488a-b) and ded- 
icated all his time to literary work until his death in 
1291/1874, shortly after the Russian conquest of Khiwa 
(see Muhammad Yisuf Bek Bayani, Shadjara-yi 
Kh*arazmshahi, MS. of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
in Tashkent No. 9596, f. 4b). 

His literary production in Caghatay was very con- 
siderable. Besides the continuation of the Firdaws al- 
tkbal of Mu’nis he wrote five other historical works, 
continuing one after the other till 1289/1872: (1) 
Riydd al-dawla, history of Allah-Kult Khan (1240- 
58/1825-42) and the first two years of the reign of 
Rahim-Kuli Khan (1258-9/1843-4); (2) Zubdat al- 
lawarikh, history of Rahim-Kult Khan (1258-62/1843- 
6): (3) Didmi‘ al-wakiGt-i sultani, history of Muhammad 
Amin Khan (1262-71/1846-55), ‘Abd Allah Khan 
(1271/1853) and Kutlugh Murad Khan (1271-2/1855- 
6); (4) Gulshan-i dawlat, history of Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan (1272-81/1856-64); and (5) Skahid-t tkbal, his- 
tory of the first eight years of the reign of Sayyid 
Muhammad Rahim Khan II (1281-9/1864-72). 
Except for the Firdaws al-ikbal and the greater part 
of the Riyéd al-dawla, all of them are contemporary 
chronicles arranged in annalistic form, with their 
main subdivisions being the years of reign of respec- 
tive khans. Agahi’s accounts are based on his own 
observations as well as reports of other eyewitness- 
es, and, in some cases, on official documents. These 








chronicles are the most outstanding work of late 
Central Asian historiography “in regard to the mmute- 
ness of account and the quantity of facts” which they 
comprise (Barthold). His Turki diwan entitled Tatwidh 
al-Gshikin includes mainly ghazals, but also kastdas, 
mathnawis, mukhammasat, etc.; he wrote also some poems 
(mostly ghazals) in Persian. 

Agahi was also a prolific translator. At the begin- 
ning of his literary career he continued the transla- 
tion into Caghatay on the Rawdat al-safa’ by 
Mirkh“and [¢.v.] begun by Muwnis (Agahi translat- 
ed the second half of vol. ii, vol. iii and, allegedly, 
vol. vii), and later translated a number of other 
Persian works: Ta’rikh-i dahdn-gusha-yi Nadiri by 
Muhammad Mahdi Khan; Durra-i Nadirt by the same 
author; the 3rd vol. of Rawdat al-safa-yi Nasi by 
Rida-Kult Khan; the Gulistan by Sa‘di; Yasuf wa- 
Xulaykhé by Djami; Haft paykar by Nizami (a prose 
translation); Skah wa-gada by Hilalt; Zubdat al-hikayat 
by Muhammad Wiarith; the Kabis-nadma; the Akhlak- 
i Muhsini by Husayn Kashifi; and the Miftah al-talibin 
by Mahmid Ghizhduwani (cf. Storey, i/2, 973) (there 
exist MSS. of all above-mentioned translations, see 
Bibliography). In the preface to his diwdan he men- 
tions also several other translations made by him, 
manuscripts of which, however, have still not yet 
been discovered: a Zafar-ndma [apparently by Sharaf 
al-Din Yazdi]; Salamén wa-Absdl by Djami; the 
Bahdnstan by Djami; [the memoirs of] Wasifi (cf. 
Storey-Bregel, 1123-6); TYadhkira-yi Mukim-Khani; 
Tabakat-1 Akbar-Shahi; the Hasht bihtsht by Amir 
Khusraw; and also a sharh to the Dala@il al-khayrat 
from Ottoman Turkish. 

Bibliography: V.V. Bartol’d, Istoriya kul’turnoy 
zhizni Turkestana (1927), in Socineniya, ii/1, 285-6; 
P.P. Ivanov, in Materiali po istorit turkmen 1 Turkmenii, 
ii, Moscow-Leningrad 1938, 23-7; K. Munirov, 
Agahi {in Uzbek], Tashkent 1959; idem, Munis, 
Agahi wa Baydnining tarikhi atharlari [in Uzbek], 
Tashkent 1961; R. Madjidi, Agaht lirikast [in Uzbek], 
Tashkent 1963; J. Eckmann, in Philologiae turcicae 
Jundamenta, ii, 389-90; H.F. Hofman, Turkish 
literature, section iii, Utrecht 1969, i/2, 48-52 (with 
additional references). On the MSS. of his origi- 
nal historical works see, besides the above-men- 
tioned sources, L.V. Dmitriyeva et alii, Opisaniye 
tyurkskikh rukopisey Instituta narodov Az, i, Moscow 
1965, 106-18 (Nos. 97, 98, 100-2, 105-7, 110); 
Sobraniye vostocnikh rukopisey Akademii nauk Uzbekskoy 
SSR, Tashkent, i, 83-4, vii, 33-7. The MS. in the 
Istanbul University Library TY 82 (the only one 
known outside the Soviet Union) contains Fiérdazws 
al-ikbal, Riad al-dawla and Xubdat al-tawarikh. 
Russian translations of extracts from historical 
works: V.V. Bartol’d (1910), in Socineniya, 11/2, 400- 
13 (epitomised translation from Skahid-i ikbal); 
Matenali po istorii karakalpakov, Moscow-Leningrad 
1935, 125-43; Matenalt po istorta turkmen 1 Turkmeni, 
ii, Moscow-Leningrad 1938, 384-638. MSS. of the 
diwan: see Sobraniye vostocnikh rukopisey Akadema nauk 
Uzbekskoy SSR, vii, 128-9; separate poems: see ibid., 
i, 358, v, 125, vii, index. The Diwan was pub- 
lished lithographically in Khiwa in 1300/1882 and 
1323/1905 and in modern Cyrillic transcription in 
1960 in Tashkent (partial edition only). On the 
MSS. of his translations of Persian historical works 
see Storey-Bregel, 374, 375, 479, 910, 913; Sobraniye 
vostocnikh rukopisey Akademi nauk Uzbekskoy SSR, in, 
111, v, 107, vii, 48, 68-9, 217-8. 
re. ~ _ _ (Yu. Brecer) 
AGHA HASHAR KASHMIRI (1879-1935), the 
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best-known Urdu dramatist. His actual name 
was Agha Muhammad Shah and Hashar his takhallus, 
while his nisba alludes to the country of origin of his 
father. The latter came from Kashmir, and settled in 
Benares as a merchant. Here Agha Hashar was born 
and educated, until in 1897 he ran away from home 
and made for Bombay. He feared his father’s wrath 
for his misuse of money entrusted to him; and his 
appetite for the new Urdu drama form, which was 
flourishing in Bombay, had been whetted by the visit 
of a theatrical company to Benares. He worked as 
playwright for various companies in Bombay, and sub- 
sequently in several provincial capitals such as 
Hyderabad and Madras, writing over thirty plays. 
Many of them were extremely successful, and earned 
him a fine reputation, and also considerable wealth, 
which, however, he quickly dissipated. He later worked 
in films. He died and was buried in Lahore. 

When he entered the field, the main lines of the 
Urdu dramatic form were already established. Agha 
Hashar, by his technical brilliance and command of 
language raised it to its highest point. The form was 
hardly challenged until after the 1939-45 War. 
Gommon elements in the form were: the use of poetry 
and rhymed prose, often rhetorical to the point of 
bombast, prose being reserved for comedy or social 
drama; the development of subsidiary plots alongside 
the main one, as in Shakespeare; and _ historical or 
heroic themes, based on either Islamic and Indian 
stories or Shakespeare and other English dramatists, 
whose plays were freely adapted, with changes in loca- 
tions and names of characters. Social themes were 
also employed. Violence and death were common on 
stage, as in Sohrab-o-Rustum (1929, publ. Lahore 1959): 
yet adaptations of Shakespeare’s tragedies might be 
given happy endings—thus Safed Khwun (1907, publ. 
Lahore 1954), based on King Lear. 

Bibliography: For accounts of earlier Urdu 
drama, see Muhammad Sadiq, History of Urdu lit- 
erature, London 1964, 393-9; Ram Babu Saksena, 


History of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, 346-67; | 


J.A. Haywood, Urdu drama—ongins and early develop- 
ment, in Iran and Islam—~in memory of Vladimir Minorsky, 
ed. C.E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 293-302; 
Accounts of Agha Hashar and his dramatic art are 
to be found in Wakkar ‘Azim, Agha Hashar awr un 
ke drame, Lahore 1956; and idem, Udi drama-- 
ta’rikh-o-tankid, Lahore 1957. For the texts of the 
plays, those published by Urdu Markaz, Lahore, 
are recommended. Other and earlier editions are 
based on information supplied by actors; many were 
published in the author’s lifetime without his author- 
ity. They differ substantially from Agha Hashar’s 
manuscripts, many of which are in the Nawab of 
Rampir’s library. Of the Urdu Markaz series, apart 
from the two mentioned in the text, the following 
may be noted: Sayd-i-haws based on Shakespeare’s 
King John (1954); Asir-i-hirs, based on Sheridan’s 
Pizarro (1954); Khwubsiirat bala (1954); and Pahla piyar 
or Balwa mangal (1955). (J.A. Haywoop} 
AGHAOGHLU, Aumep originally AHMED 
Aguayer, later AGHAOGHLU AHMED and after 1934 
Ahmet Agaoglu), Turkish writer and journalist (1869- 
1939). Born in Shusha, a town in the Karabagh [¢.v.] 
region of Adharbaydjan, he was educated in his home 
town and Tiflis (Tbilisi) and later studied political 
science in Paris. In 1894 he returned home, where 
he collaborated with progressive and nationalist intel- 
lectuals like Husayn-Zade ‘Ali, Isma‘il Gaspirali 
(Gasprinski) [g.v.] and ‘Alt Merdin Topétibashi and 


contributed to various papers. After the restoration 





of the Constitution in Turkey in 1908, he went to 
Istanbul, joined the Committee of Union and 
Progress (GUP) and became a leader writer of the 
French daily Jeune ture. Together with Diya Gokalp, 
Yusuf Akéura and Mehmed Emin (Yurdakul) he 
became one of the promoters of the Turkism move- 
ment (Ttirkéiilik) which developed, with the founda- 
tion in June 1911 of the nationalist association 
Turkish Hearth (Tiirk Odjaghi) and its organ Tiirk 
yurdu, into an influential current in Turkish intel- 
lectual life after 1912. In 1913 Aghaoghlu was 
appointed professor of Turkish history in Istanbul 
University and continued his contributions to vari- 
ous papers. Elected deputy to Parliament and a 
member of the executive board (Merkez-i “Umiimi) of 
the CUP, in 1917 he accompanied the Turkish expe- 
ditionary force to the Caucasus as a political offi- 
cer. On his return to Istanbul he was arrested by 
the British and exiled to Malta with other leading 
CUP members. Freed from Malta in July 1921, he 
joined the Nationalists in Ankara and was appoint- 
ed director general of the Press. Elected to the 
Grand National Assembly, he contributed at the 
same time to the semi-official daily Hakimiyyet-i_ mil- 
lyye and taught at the newly-established Faculty of 
Law in Ankara. He was one of the founders of the 
short-lived Liberal Party (Serbest Ferka) of August 1930 
and following its abolition in November of the same 
year, retired from political life, teaching in the 
Istanbul Faculty of Law until his retirement in 1933. 
He died in Istanbul on 19 May 1939. 

Essentially a journalist and politician, Aghaoghlu is 
the author of the following major works: (1) Ué 
medeniyyet (“Three civilisations”) Istanbul 1927, 2nd ed. 
in Roman script Up medeniyet, Istanbul 1972; (2) Serbest 
insantar iilkesinde (“In the land of free people”), Istanbul 
1930; (3) Deolet ve fert (“State and individual”); and 
posthumously, (4) Serbest Farka hatiralan (“Reminiscences 
of the Liberal Party”). Istanbul 1949. Aghaoghlu’s 
innumerable articles published in various dailies have 
not been published in book form. 

Bibliography: Samet Agaoglu (his son), Babamdan 
hatralar, Istanbul 1940 (contains the author’s reminis- 
cences of his father, Aghaoghlu’s own incomplete 
memoirs and impressions of a number of writers 
on A.A.); idem, Babamin arkadaslan” (“My father’s 
friends”), Istanbul 1969. (Fanir Iz) 
AGRICULTURE [see FitAua]. 

AGUEDAL [see AcpAa_}. 

AHABISH [see HABASH, HABASIIA]. 

AL-AHDAB [see_IBRAHIM AL-AHDAB]. 

AHMAD a L-HIBA, a religious leader of 
southern Morocco, and ephemeral pretender to 
the Sharifian throne, known above all as al-Hiba. He 
was born in Ramadan 1293 or 1294/September- 
October 1876 or 1877, the fourth son of the famous 
Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn [9.v.]. He was brought up 
and educated in his father’s bosom, and his natural 
talents and temperament gave his teachers high lit- 
erary hopes of him. 

When his father died at Tiznit in Shawwal 
1328/November 1910, he succeeded him at the head 
of the murtdin of the order and was then at the peak 
of his responsibilities. However, when there was 
announced the signing of the Protectorate Treaty 
between France and sultan Mawlay al-Hafiz [q.v.], fol- 
lowed by the rumour of the latter’s death and of the 
murder of the “lama? of Fas by the French, he pro- 
claimed himself sultan, organised his own makhzan [q.v.] 
and launched throughout the Sis, and then through 
all Morocco, appeals for resistance. Soon the tribes of 
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the South (except for the ports) rallied to him, and 
before official letters announcing the accession of 
Mawlay Yusuf [g.v.] could arrive, he appointed fresh 
officials with high responsibilities in the regions which 
had recognised him. He then used the way via Tizt 
n’Ma‘shii and followed the road to Marrakesh in an 
imperial procession. When he arrived before the south- 
ern capital, he met with hostility from the high polit- 
ical leaders, but was received with joy by the people 
of the Hawz [g.v.]. The new sultan entered Marrakesh 
on Sunday, 5 Ramadan 1330/18 August 1912, occu- 
pied the kasaba and installed himself in the palace of 
the ‘Alawis. He had to face grave troubles immedi- 
ately. Profiting by the great unrest which had seized 
people’s hearts and minds, the “sakir troops, the float- 
ing population of the city and the hungry hordes which 
had followed the new amir from Taroudannt, launched 
themselves into sacking the shops and imposing. all 
sorts of exactions on the populace. 

Al-Hiba had secured the handing-over to himself 
of the few French residents, including the vice-consul 
of France, who had attempted to flee the city. In an 
endeavour to save their lives, Gen. Lyautey’s troops 
got the order to go by forced marches to Marrakesh. 
Ahmad al-Hiba sent out to confront them about 5,000 
men, who were crushed on 6 September at Sidi Bi 
‘Uthman by Col. Mangin’s column, in every way 
better-armed and better-led than the pretender’s force. 
In front of the rapid French advance, al-Hiba and 
his remaining supporters, the “blue men” quickly evac- 
uated the city which they had occupied three weeks 
previously and fled into the Atlas, pursued by all those 
who has suffered from their extortions and insolent 
behaviour. Col. Mangin entered Marrakesh on 7 
September 1912, with an enthusiastic welcome from 
the Jewish community; the majority of the Muslim 
population sullen and silent. Sultan Mawla Yisuf was 
then proclaimed, in an atmosphere of general relief, 
by the great religious and political leaders of the city 
and of the surrounding region, wearied by the dis- 
orders and insecurity. 

Al-Hiba withdrew first of all to base, whence he 
“reigned” over the Sis over nearly eight months, 
after having refused nomination as the sultan’s khalifa 
over all the south of Morocco. He was then expelled 
from his capital by the Sharifian mahallas {q.v.] sent 
against him from Marrakesh, and finally, continual- 
ly defeated but always remaining proud, he died at 
Tiznit in dignity on 18 or 24 Ramadan 1337/17 or 
23 June 1919. 

Bibliography: Ladreyt de Lacharriére, Grandeur 
et decadence de Mohammad al-Hiba, in Bulletin de la 
Société de Géographie d’Alver et de VAfrique du Nord (1912), 
No. 65; ‘Abbas b. Ibrahim al-Marrakushi, al-/‘lam 
bi-man halla Marrakush, i, Fas 1355/1936, 289-303; 
Gen. Lyautey, Rapport général sur la situation du 
Protectorat du Maroc du 31 Juillet 1914, Rabat N.D., 
13-15; F. Weisgerber, Au seul du Maroc modeme, 
Rabat 1947, chs. xxii-xxiv; G. Deverdun, Marrakech, 
des origines 4 1912, Rabat 1959, i, 548-9; M.M. 
al-Sisi, al-Ma‘sil, Rabat 1380/1960, iv, 101-246 
(very full and lively account of the pretender and 
his adventures). _ (G. DrEveRDUuN) 
AHMAD pz. ‘ISA: 8. Zayp B. SALI B. AL-HusayN 

B. ‘ALi B. Ast TALip, Apt ‘App ALLAH, Zaydi leader 
and scholar, was born on 2 Muharram 157/22 
November 773 in Kiifa. His father ‘Isa b. Zayd, 
who was supported by many Zaydis as their: candi- 
date for the imamate, had gone into hiding in the 
houses of the Kiifan Zaydi traditionist al-Hasan b. 
Salih b. Hayy [¢.v.] after the failure of the revolt of 





[brahim b. ‘Abd Allah [g.v.] in 145/762-3. After the 
death of his father in 166/783 and of al-Hasan in 
167/783-4, Ahmad and his brother Zayd were brought 
to the caliph al-Mahdi, who took charge of their 
upbringing. He permitted them to reside in Medina, 
where Zayd died. Ahmad remained there until he 
was denounced to the caliph Harin al-Rashid, it being 
alleged that the Zaydis were gathering around him. 
On the order of the caliph, he and another ‘Alid, al- 
Kasim b. ‘Alt b. “Umar, were brought to Baghdad 
and put under the custody of al-Fadl b. al-Rabr‘. 
They escaped, however, and Ahmad b. ‘Isa, accord- 
ing to al-Safadi, led a revolt in ‘Abbadan in 185/801, 
but soon fled and went into hiding in Basra. This 
date for Ahmad’s escape and concealment would agree 
well with the report of al-Tabari (iii, 651) that 
Thumama b. Asbras was imprisoned by Haran in 
186/802 “because he had been lying in the matter 
of Ahmad b. ‘Isa” and the report of al-Djahshiyart 
(al-wuzara’, ed. Mustafa al-Sakka’, Cairo 1357/1938, 
243) that the Barmakid Yahya b. Khalid, when he 
fell into disgrace in the same year, was accused of 
having sent 70,000 dindrs to Ahmad in Basra. Al- 
Ya‘kabi’s account (Ta’rikh, 512) that Ahmad was seized 
and imprisoned in al-Rafika in 188-804 appears mis- 
taken, and the date may refer merely to the capture 
and execution of Hadir, the servant and assistant of 
Ahmad, reported in the same account. According to 
one report, Ahmad was discovered in Kiifa in the 
time of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, but left free because 
he was afflicted with cataracts. He died, after having 
become blind, in Basra on 23 Ramadan 247/1 
December 861. 

Like his father, Ahmad was considered by many 
Kiifan Zaydis as the most suitable candidate for the 
imamate, though he refused, after his initial failure, to 
become involved in any revolutionary activity. He was 
also accepted by his followers as an authoritative teacher 
in religious matters. His doctrine was collected by some 
Zaydi transmitters who had access to him, in partic- 
ular by the foremost Kiifan Zaydi scholar of the 
3rd/9th century, Muhammad b. Mansir al-Muradi (d. 
ca. 290/903), whose K. Amali Ahmad b. Isa (with addi- 
tions from the transmission of other Zaydi authorities) 
is extant in manuscript. His fkk doctrine was based 
primarily on the traditions transmitted by Abii Khalid 
al-Wasiti from Zayd b. ‘Alt [¢.v.] and by Abu ’1-Djartid 
from Muhammad al-Bakir, though he occasionally also 
relied on other traditions or taught on his own author- 
ity. He thus represented a more strictly Zaydit (Djaridi) 
outlook, considering only the hadith of the Al al-Bayt 
as authoritative, in contrast to his father who, in accor- 
dance with the view of the Batriyya [9.0.], accepted 
the hadith transmitted by the Muslim community at 
large. Concerning the imamate, however, he stood 
close to the Batriyya, apparently admitting the legiti- 
macy of the caliphate of Abii Bakr and “Umar. In 
theology, he upheld the majority views of the early 
Kiifan Zaydiyya. He supported predestination and the 
creation of the acts of men by God versus human 
free will, held the Muslim sinner to be an “unbeliev- 
er by ingratitude” (kafir ni‘ma) though not a polytheist 
(mushrik), and refused to take a definite position con- 
cerning the question of the createdness of the Kur’an. 
In the first of these doctrines he sharply differed from 
his contemporary al-Kasim b. Ibrahim [¢.v.], whose 
positions were closer to Mut‘tazili views. 

His religious doctrine became one of the four 
madhhabs to which the Kiifan Zaydis adhered in the 
4th/1lth century. Some Zaydis are said to have 
restricted the imamate to his descendants. His popu- 
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larity among the Shi‘a is also reflected by the fact 
that the leader of the Zandj rebellion [see ‘ALT B. 
MUHAMMAD AL-ZANDJI] for some time claimed to be 
his grandson. 

Bibliography: Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isfahant, Makatl 
al-Talibiyyin, ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1368/1949, 
420-5, 619-27; al-Tanukhi, al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda, 
Cairo 1357/1938, i, 120 £; Aba Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, 
Dhikr akhbar Isfahan, ed. S. Dedering, Leiden 1931, 
i, 80 (the account seems to rest at least partially 
on a confusion with another ‘Alid); al-Safadi, al- 
Wafi, vii, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Wiesbaden 1969, 271 
f.; Ibn Inaba, ‘Umdat al-talib, ed. Muh. Hasan Al 
al-Taliqani, al-Nadjaf 1380/1961, 288-90; W. 
Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 
1965, 80-3 and index s.v. Ahmad b. ‘Isi b. Zaid. 

(W. MabDELUNG) 
AHMAD 3s. MUHAMMAD or Maumop, called 
Mu‘In ac-Fuxara’, Transoxanian author of an 
important work on the religious leaders and saints of 


Bukhara, the Aztdb-< Mullazdda or kitab-i Mazarat-i | 


Bukhara, in which the cemeteries of the city and their 
occupants are described. Since the last date mentioned 
in the book ts 814/1411-12, the author must have 
lived in the reigns of Timtr and Shah-Rukh [see 
TimGrips]. From the number of extant manuscripts, 
the work was obviously popular in Central Asia. 


v epokku Mongolskago nashestviya, i, Teksty, 166-72, and 
a lithograph appeared at New Bukhara in 1322/1904. 
Of secondary sources, see Barthold, Turkestan, Eng. 
tr’, 58; Storey, i, 953; O. Pritsak, Al-i Burhan, in Isl., 


xxx (1952), 95-6 (the critical text of the Al-i Mullazada | 


mentioned here as being in preparation as a Gottingen 
thesis never in fact materialised). 


Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 


AHMAD s. MUHAMMAD at-BARKI [see at- | 


BARKI, in Suppl.]. ae 

AHMAD PASHA KUCGUK (“the small”), d. 1046/ 
1636, Ottoman military commander who took 
a prominent part in the revival of the Ottoman 
empire under Murad IV (1033-49/1623-40). Of 
Albanian origin, he began as a soldier and became 


commandant of the Tiirkmen troops. He became gov- | 


ernor of Damascus for the first time in 1038/1629, 
but was soon recalled by the Porte to become gov- 
ernor of Kiitahya. The sultan then charged him with 
suppressing the revolt of Ilyas Pasha, who was rav- 
aging Anatolia, and he rapidly achieved success here 
and brought the rebel back a prisoner to Istanbul 
(1042/1632). He then became governor of Damascus 
again, with the charge of pacifying the Druze coun- 
try, and whilst passing through the region of Aleppo 
suppressed the endemic state of revolt of the nomads 
in the mountainous zone to the north-west of the 
city. 

Ahmad Pasha easily managed to master the revolt 
of Fakhr al-Din II [9.v.J, whom he took captive 
(1043/1633-4). As a reward for his many services, 
Murad IV appointed him to the vizierate with three 
tughs and bestowed upon him, by a firmdn of 
1046/1636, the whole of Fakhr al-Din’s wealth, which 
included numerous buildings in Sayda, one of which 
was the kkdn for rice in the quarter near the port in 
the northwestern sector of the town (and not the khan 
of the French, as often stated, including by P. Schwarz 
in £/' art. spon). Ahmad Pasha used these revenues 
for a wekf in favour of the Holy Cities in Arabia and 
a tekyyye which he had built in the southern part of 


Damascus, outside the Bab Allah on the pilgrimage | 


route; this is accordingly one of the rare monuments 





built in Damascus in the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury (it is known today as the mosque of al-‘Assallt). 

The pacification of Lebanon was hardly finished 
when he joined the forces campaigning against Persia 
as commander of the Ottoman vanguard, and he dis- 
tinguished himself above all at the time of the great 
battle of Tabriz. In the following year, Murad IV 
entrusted to him the defence of al-Mawsil, where he 
found a glorious death in battle against the Persian 
troops (20 Rabi‘ Il 1046/21 September 1636). He 
was buried in his ¢ektyye in Damascus. 

It seems that during his Lebanese expedition, Ahmad 
Pasha showed his usual severity, so much so that 
remembrance of “the year of Kuciik” remained 


| stamped on the popular memory in Mount Lebanon. 


Indeed, the Porte did not hesitate on future occasions 
{notably in 1214/1799) to remind the Druzes of this 
harshness. The terrible legacy of fear left behind in 
the local consciousness is probably the origin of the 
Lebanese legend of “Kiéiik”. Ahmad Pasha is rep- 
resented as a polished traitor who engineered the ruin 
of his benefactor and then seized his possessions. The 


| legend relates in effect that Ahmad Pasha was an 


orphan brought up by Fakhr al-Din II, who appointed 
him tax-collector for southern Lebanon, but since he 
committed various financial defalcations, he had to 


| leave his service and then sought Fakhr al-Din’s ruin 
Extracts from it were first given by Barthold, Turkestan | 


by accusing him at the Porte of wanting to make 
himself independent, for which he was rewarded by 
the wealth of the Ma‘ns. 
Bibliography: There is a long, fairly confused 
biography in Muhibbi, Ahulasat al-athar, Cairo 1862, 
i, 385-8, who, together with Sami Bey (Kamiis al- 
alam, Istanbul 1888, i, 797), emphasises his courage 
and fidelity to Murad IV. Extracts from the text 
of the wakfiyya of Ahmad Pasha are in the Zahiriyya 
at Damascus, No. 8518 (history), containing in par- 
ticular the description of Fakhr al-Din’s possessions; 
see A. Abdel Nour, Etude sur deux actes de wagfs du 
XVI" et du XVI" siécles des wilayets de Damas et de 
Sayda, Sorbonne thesis 1976. For a detailed account 
of Ahmad Pasha’s death, see Na‘ima, Ta’rikh, 
Istanbul 1866, iii, 291-2. On his oflicial career, see 
Von Hammer, Histotre, Paris 1838, ix, 275-6. On 
the “year of Kiiéiik”, see Chebli, Fakhr al-Din IT 
Man, Beirut 1936, 186 ff. One of the oldest ver- 
sions of the Lebanese legend of Kiicéiik is to be 
found in ‘Isa al-Ma‘laf, Ta’rikh al-amir Fakhr al-Din 
al-Mani_al-thani’, Beirut 1966, 202-10. 
S68 (A. ABpeL Nour) 
AHMAD-I RUMI, Persian Sift and author, 
who lived and worked in India in the first half of the 
8th/ 14th century. Little is known of his life except 
that he travelled from khdnakah [g.v.] to khanakah, 
preaching and composing his moralistic treatises for 
the residents of these convents. He has been incor- 
rectly identified by Blochet as Ahmad b. Muhammad 
Rami al-Hanafi (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 582) and by 
Massignon as Sultén-i Walad’s grandson, Ahmad Pasha. 
Ahmad’s most popular work, the Dak@ik al-hak@ ik, 
is divided in 80 chapters, each opening with an dya 
or hadith, which serves as a starting point for the dis- 
cussion of some aspect of Sift doctrine. Mawlana 
Dyalal al-Din Rim? [¢.v.] is quoted frequently, and 
each chapter is concluded by a short mathnawi in imi- 
tation of Mawlana. Like his later, similar composi- 
tion, Umm al-Kitab (727/1327) it is a first instance of 
a class of works expounding Mawlana’s teachings, 
without however constituting an actual attempt at a 
commentary of the Afathnawt (as Furizanfar would 
have it in his Sharh-i Mathnawi, 1, Tehran 1346, 10). 
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The instruction of the convent’s residents takes a 
more practical turn in al-Daka’ik fi ‘-tarik, a lengthy 
mathnawit in 12 chapters on the relation between murshid 
and murid. Although Ahmad describes himself as a 
“follower of Mawlana”, from his exposition of Safi 
praxis he does not appear as a Mawlawi in the strict 
sense of the word. Rather, Ahmad’s works indicate 
that Safi life in the 8th/14th century did not have 
to be organised along the formal lines of the later 
great orders. 

One instance of lyrical poetry (a ghazal) occurs in 
a Mathnawt manuscript in Edinburgh (Hukk, Ethé, 
Robertson, Descriptive catalogue, no. 281). 

Bibliography: A.C.M. Hamer, An unknown 

Mawtlawi-poet: Ahmad-i Rimi, in Studia Tranica, iii 

(1974), 229-49. (A.C.M. Hamer) 

AHMADI, a town about 30 years old some 20 
km. south of Kuwayt City. During the early days of 
exploration for oil in Kuwayt, the Kuwait Oil 
Company (KOC), then owned in equal shares by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (later renamed British 
Petroleum) and by the Gulf Oil Corporation of the 
United States, established its base camp at Magwa 
(al-Makwa) not far north-west of the ridge known as 
Dhahr (al-Zahr), which with an elevation of ca. 120 
m. is one of the few fairly high places in the state. 
In 1356/1938 KOC discovered oil south of the ridge 
at Burgan (Burkan), destined to become one of the 
largest oil fields in the world. The involvement of 
Britain and later the United States in the Second 
World War delayed the first export of oil until 
1365/1946. KOC gradually moved its field head- 
quarters to the desert area of the ridge, which was 
renamed Ahmadi (in Arabic al-Ahmadi) in honour of 
Shaykh Ahmad Al Djabir Al Sabah, then the Ruler 
of Kuwayt. Oil from Burgan and other fields, includ- 
ing one called Ahmadi, is brought to a tank farm on 
the ridge, whence it flows by gravity to the nearby 
coast for shipment from the terminal of Mina’ al- 
Ahmadi. The company built at Ahmadi a planned 
community with many amenities designed especially 
for the comfort and pleasure of the expatriate staff 
(British, Americans, etc.). With the passage of ume, 
Kuwaytis in increasing numbers received the training 
necessary to qualify them for higher positions in the 
company. The government also inaugurated and 
expanded in stages its participation in the ownership 
of KOC, culminating in a complete takeover in 
1394/1975, with the original owners being retained 
to lend a hand in the operations. The town and the 
indigenous parts of the state have thus moved towards 
full integration. 

Ahmadi town is also the seat of the Ahmad? 
Governorate (muhdfaza). As Kuwayt endeavours to 
diversify its economy in order to escape undue depend- 
ence on the export of oil and natural gas, emphasis 
is placed on industrialisation. The largest industrial 
area in the state is now Shuaiba (al-Shu‘ayba) on the 
coast of the Governorate south of Mina’ al-Ahmadi, 
with huge plants for generating electricity, distilling 
sea water, and manufacturing petrochemicals. 

Bibliography: In addition to the general bibli- 
ography for KuwaytT, see al-Arabi, Kuwayt, Shawwal 

1395 and Rabi‘ II 1396; Madjallat Dirasat al-Khalidj, 

Kuwayt, Radjab 1396; The Kuwaiti Digest, Kuwayt, 

Jan.-Sept. 1976. (G, Rentz) 

AL-AHMAR [see ABU ’L-HASAN AL-AHMAR, in 
Suppl]. = 

AHMED, FAKIH, or Aumep Faxin, early An- 
atolian Turkish poet whose identity and date are 
controversial. He is accepted to be the author of the 





Carkh-name, a poem of about eighty couplets in kasida 
form, which is found in the Madjma‘ al-naza@ ir, com- 
piled in the early i6th century by Hadjdji Kemal 
of Egirdir. It was first published by M. Fuad 
K6priilii as a specimen of early 13th century Turkish 
verse (Anatolische Dichter in der Seldschikenzeit, 11, Ahmed 
Fakih, in KCsA, ii (1926), 20-38). Mecdut Mansuroglu, 
who edited the work in transcription, modified the 
text of the 16th century manuscript, adapting it to 
the linguistic characteristics of the 13th century. 
Recent research by T. Gandjei (Notes on the attribu- 
tion and date of the “Carhndma”, in Studi preottomani ¢ 
ottomani, Atti del Convegno di Napoli, Naples 1976, 101- 
4) shows that there has been a confusion among 
several Fakih Ahmeds and Ahmed Fakths mentioned 
in the sources and that the Carkk-nadme attributed 
to one of these cannot linguistically be dated ear- 
lier than the late 14th century. The Carkh-name, 
which is written in the literary language of early 
Anatolian (Ottoman) Turkish, repeats some of the 
lettmotivs of diwan poetry: life is short, all the signs 
indicate that the end is near; none, even prophets 
and kings can escape death; consider the day of 
Judgement and repent; etc. (For a paraphrase in 
modern Turkish and evaluation of the poem, see 
Fahir Iz, Eskt tiirk edebiyatinda nazim, ii, Istanbul 1967, 
Introduction). 

Bibliography: A. Bombaci, Storia della letteratura 
turca, Milan 1969, 270. (Fanir Iz) 
AHRAR, Ku*Apja ‘Usayp ALLAH B. ManHMuD 

Nasir at-Din (806-95/1404-90), a shaykh of the 
Nakshbandi order under whose auspices it became 
firmly rooted in Central Asia and spread also to 
other regions of the Islamic world; furthermore, the 
effective ruler of much of Transoxania for four 
decades. He was born in Ramadan 806/March 1404 
in the village of Baghistan near Tashkent into a 
family already renowned for its religious and schol- 
arly interests. It was his maternal uncle, Ibrahim 
Shashi, who first assumed the task of educating him 
and who sent him to pursue his studies in Samarkand. 
Because of illness and lack of inclination on his part, 
Ahrar soon abandoned his studies in Samarkand, 
and according to his own admission never mastered 
“more than two pages of Arabic grammar”. 
Throughout his life, indeed, he manifested a certain 
disdain for formal religious learning, assigning more 
importance to the enactment of the Shart@ and the 
practise of Sifism. At the age of 24, Ahrar went to 
Herat, and it was evidently there that his active 
interest in Sifism was awakened. He associated with 
numerous shaykhs of the city without, however, offer- 
ing his formal allegiance to any of them. The mas- 
ter to whom he gave his devotion was instead Ya‘ktb 
Carkhi (d. 851/1447), one of the principal succes- 
sors of Baha’ al-Din Nakshband, eponymous founder 
of the Nakshbandi order, who had left Bukhara after 
the death of his master to settle first in Badakhshan 
and then in the remote province of Caghdniyan. 
Ahrar had already had some dealings in Samarkand 
with another Nakshbandi shaykh, Kh‘ adja Hasan 
‘Attar, son-in-law of Baha’ al-Din Nakshband, but 
“Attar had seen little sign in him of spiritual talent, 
and advised him instead to learn the martial arts. 
Returning from Caghaniyan to Tashkent in about 
835/1431, Ahrar established himself as chief Saft 
shaykh of the city. 

Ahrar’s rise to political prominence came in 
855/1451, when he extended to the Timirid prince 
Abii Sa‘id assistance that proved decisive in enabling 
him to capture the Timiurid capital of Samarkand. 
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According to the account found in the biographies of 
Ahrar, Abi Sa‘id, defeated in battle by a rival prince, 
‘Abd Allah Mirza, fled northward to Tashkent, and 
in the course of his flight dreamed of the celebrated 
saint, Ahmad Yasawi [q.v.]. Yasawi introduced him 
to a luminous figure who would aid him in his strug- 
gle. Describing the figure he had dreamed of to the 
people of Tashkent, Abi Sa‘id was told that it was 
none other than Kh*adja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar. Ahrar 
was at the time absent from Tashkent, and it was at 
the small town of Parkent (Farkat) outside the city 
that Aba Sa‘td went to meet him. Ahrar consented 
to aid him, on condition that he use his rule to 
enforce the Shai‘@ and to alleviate the lot of the peo- 
ple. In the ensuing battle, ‘Abd Allah Mirza was 
defeated, and Abi Sa‘id entered Samarkand, soon to 
be followed by Ahrar. Abii Sa‘td’s battle against ‘Abd 
Allah Mirza had been won, in reality, by his Uzbek 
auxiliaries, commanded by Abu ’Il-Khayr Khan; it is 
said that they had intervened at the request of Ahrar, 


but this is uncertain. In any event, Abii Sa‘id felt | 


himself to be in the debt of Ahrar and even, accord- 
ing to the chronicler ‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkandi, 
“regarded himself as being under his orders”. Ahrar’s 
domination of Samarkand became complete in 861/ 
1457 when Abii Sa‘id transferred his capital to Herat. 
It survived the death of that prince in 874/1469, this 
death occurring in the course of a disastrous cam- 
paign undertaken with Abhrar’s advice; Abia Sa‘id’s 
son, Sultan Ahmad, proved even more devoted to 
Ahrar than his father had been. 

There are a number of episodes, apart from the 
conquest of Samarkand in 855/1451, that may be 
mentioned as particularly illustrative of Ahrar’s polit- 
ical influence; his organisation of the defence of 
Samarkand against an army from Khurasan in 
858/1454; his success in 865/1460 in persuading Abi 
Sa‘id to abolish the famghka in Bukhara and Samar- 
kand, and to promise the abolition of it and all 
other non-shar? imposts throughout his realm; his medi- 
ation between Aba Sa‘td and a rebellious prince, 
Muhammad Djiki, at Shahrukhiyya in the years 
865/1461 and 867/1463; and his arbitration of three 
conflicting claims for the possession of Tashkent in 
890/1485. 

Ahrar expounded the reasons for his political activ- 
ity in a number of explicit utterances, which make 
it clear that he sought ascendancy over rulers in 
order to secure justice and the implementation of 
the Shart‘a. He is thus reported as saying: “there 
must stand between the people and their ruling lords 
one capable of checking violence and oppression. 
The people are helpless, and have no recourse against 
the great. Hence it is necessary to convince kings 
not to transgress against God’s law or to torment 
the people” (Mir ‘Abd al-Awwal Nishapiri, Masmi‘Gt, 
ms. Institut Vostokovedeniya, Uzbek Academy of 
Sciences, Tashkent 3735, f. 131b). His sense of polit- 
ical mission is also apparent from the following utter- 
ance: “if we acted only as shavkh in this age, no 
other shaykk would find a murid. But another task 
has been assigned to us, to protect the Muslims from 
the evil of oppressors, and for the sake of this we 
must traffic with kings and conquer their souls, thus 
achieving the purpose of the Muslims” (Fakhr al- 
Din ‘Alt Saft, Rashahat ‘ayn al-hayat, Tashkent 
1329/1911, 315). 

In fulfilling this role, Ahrar was aided by the 
gradual accumulation of a vast amount of wealth, 
which permitted him to bestow patronage and char- 
ity as well as to exercise political influence. He 





may, indeed, have been the largest landowner in 
Transoxania of his time. Documents survive indi- 
cating that he owned 30 orchards, 64 villages with 
their surrounding lands and irrigation canals, and 
scores of commercial establishments and artisan work- 
shops in different cities (O.D. Cekhovié, Samarkandskie 
dokumenti XV-XVI w., Moscow 1974). Some of this 
property, worked partly by slaves of Indian origin, 
was used for the upkeep of Nakshbandi khdnakahs, 
but it is evident that in many cases the purchase 
of land by Kh*adja Ahrar was purely nominal; the 
property remained in the effective ownership of the 
sellers, who benefited from the security and pres- 
tige bestowed by the name of Ahrar. 

In addition to thus establishing, in his own per- 
son, Nakshbandi supremacy in Transoxania, Ahrar 
extended the influence of the order to other regions. 
One of his principal followers, Muhammad Kadi, 
travelled to the Mughal rulers of Farghana and 
obtained their adhesion to the Nakshbandi order, 
thus laying the foundation for several centuries of 
both spiritual and temporal rule by Nakshbandi 
kh“a@djas in Eastern Turkestan (see Muhammad 
Haydar Dughlat, Twrikh-i Rashidi, ms. British 
Museum or. 157, f. 67b). Others undertook to tray- 
el to the presence of Ahrar in Samarkand; by way 
of example we can mention Mawlana ‘Ali Kurd? 
of Kazwin and Shaykh ‘Ayan Kazariini, who intro- 
duced the Nakshbandiyya to western and southern 
Iran before it was swept away by the Safavids 
(Muhammad b. Husayn b. ‘Abd Allah Kazwini, 
Silsil-nadma-yi_ Kh" adjagan-i Nakshband, ms. Istanbul, 
Laleli 1381, f. 13a. Ff 10a-l4a of this work con- 
tain a complete list of the murids of Ahrar). Possibly 
most significant was the transmission of the 
Nakshbandi order to Turkey by another murid of 
Ahrar, Molla ‘Abd Allah [lahi, since whose time 
the Nakshbandi order has maintained an uninter- 
rupted presence among the Turks (see Kasim Kufrali, 
Molla Llahi ve kendisinden sonraki Naksbendive miihita, 
in Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyatr Dergisi, iii [October 1948], 
129-51). 

Ahrar died in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 895/February 1490, 
and a decade later Timirid rule in Transoxania came 
to an end. Muhammad Shaybani, the Uzbek con- 
queror of Transoxania, showed himself hostile to the 
sons of Ahrar, confiscating much of the property they 
had inherited from their father, and putting to death 
Kh"adja Muhammad Yahya, his second and favourite 
son. However, Muhammad Shaybani’s nephew, 
‘Ubayd Allah Khan, restored the major part of their 
lands and took pride in the coincidence of his name 
with that of the great Ahrar. In general, the posthu- 
mous repute and influence of the kh“adja were great, 
and the various branches of the Nakshbandi order 
that descended from him played a major role in the 
history of Central Asia down to the Russian conquest. 

Bibliography: Materials on the life of Ahrar 
are unusually copious. A complete bibliography 
is given in Hamid Algar, The origins of the Nagsh- 
bandi order, ii (forthcoming), which contains a full 
discussion of the career of Ahrar. Here the fol- 
lowing primary sources~-all of them in 

Persian—will be mentioned: Mir ‘Abd al-Awwal 

Nishapiri, Masma‘Gt, ms. Institut Vostokovedeniya, 

Uzbek Academy of Sciences, Tashkent 3735; Fakhr 

al-Din ‘Ali Safi, Rashahat ‘ayn al-hayai, Tashkent 

1329/1911 (numerous other editions also exist, 

as well as Arabic and Turkish translations); 

Muhammad Kadi, Stlsilat al-‘arifin wa-tadhkirat 

al-siddtkin, ms. Istanbul, Haci Mahmut Efendi 
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2830; and Mawlana Shaykh, Mandakib-i Kh' adja 
Ahraér, ms. {Institut Vostokovedeniya, Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences, Tashkent 9730. There is 
mention of Ahrar in most of the Timirid chron- 
icles, and a long encomium of him in ‘Abd al- 

Rahman Djami’s Nafahat al-uns (pp. 406-13 of the 

edition published in Tehran in 1336/1957 by 

Mahdi Tawhidipir). Most later manuals of 

Nakshbandi biography also contain accounts of 

Ahrar, generally based on the Rashahat; see, for 

example, Muhammad Amin al-Kurdi, al-Mawahib 

al-sarmadiyya ft mandkib al-Nakshbandiyya, Cairo 

1329/1911, 155-72. Averse to formal learning, 

Ahrar did not leave many writings; there survive 

from him, however, a commentary on a quatrain 

of obscure meaning attributed to Abii Sa‘id b. 

Abi ’l-Khayr, Sharh-i hawraiyya (published by V.A. 

Zhukovskii as an appendix to his edition of 

Muhammad b. al-Munawwar’s Asrdr al-tawhid, St. 

Petersburg 1899, 489-93), and two treatises, enti- 

tled Risdla-yi walidiyya and Fakarat (numerous mss. 

of both are to be found in European, Turkish 
and Soviet collections; the former has been trans- 
lated into both Ottoman and Caghatay Turkish). 

Some of his correspondence has also been pre- 

served in Soviet collections, partly in autograph; 

see, for example, ms. Institut Vostokovedeniya, 

Tajik Academy of Sciences, Dushanbe 548. The 

branches of the Nakshbandiyya descending from 

Kh*adja Ahrar are enumerated in Kamal al-Din 

al-Hariri, Tibyan wasa’il al-haka@’ik, ms. Istanbul, 

{brahim Efendi ff. 34a-41b. Scholarly writing 

on Ahrar has been done up to the present almost 

entirely in Russian: mention may be made of the 
pages devoted to Ahrar in V.V. Bartold’s Ulug 

Beg i ego vremya, reprinted in Sodineniya, Moscow 

1964, ii (2), 121-4, 205-17, Eng. tr. V. and T. 

Minorsky, in Four studies on the history of Central 

Asia, ii, Leiden 1958, 117-18, 166-77, and a num- 

ber of more recent studies concentrating on the 

socio-economic aspects of Ahrar’s activity: R.N. 

Nabiev, fz istorii  politiko-ekonomiceskoi —zhiznt 

Maverannakhra XV v. (zametki 0 Khodzha-Akhrare), in 

Veliki Uzbekskti Poet-—Sbornik Statet, Tashkent 1948, 

25-49; Z.A. Kutbaev, KK istorit vakufnykh vladenu 

Khodzha Akhrara i ego potomkov, doctoral thesis, 

Tashkent University 1970; and O.D. Cekovié, 

Samarkandskie Dokumenty XV-XVI w., Moscow 1974. 

(Hamip ALcar) 

AHRUN (Auprbn) B. A‘yan ac-Kass, “the priest”, 
presbyter and physician, who lived in Alexandria 
probably in the 7th century and belonged, with 
Paulus of Aigina, to the last great medical scholars 
produced by the Alexandrian School. A satirical verse 
of al-Hakam b. ‘Abdal [g.v.], in which a tax official 
of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Bishr b. Marwan, governor of 
Basra, is advised to have the offensive smell of his 
breath and nose cured by Ahrun before presenting 
himself to the amir (Djahiz, Hayawdn, i, Cairo 1949- 
50, 247, 14 = 249, 8 = 250, 2; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyan, 
Cairo 1930, iv, 62; Aghdni, Cairo 1928, ii, 424), pos- 
sibly offers a terminus post quem for the period in 
which Ahrun lived. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Bishr was gov- 
ernor under Yazid II in 102/720-1 (Tabari, 11, 1433, 
1436). 

Ahrun (probably = °?App ev) allegedly composed a 
medical compendium (Mavéextync, Lbvtaypa?) 
consisting of 30 books, which was translated into 
Syriac by a certain Gdsids (The Chronography of 
Gregory Abu ‘l-Faraj... Bar Hebraeus, tr. Budge, 
Oxford 1932, 57; see also M. Meyerhof in Jl, vi 





(1916), 220 f£.). Masardjuwayh is said to have trans- 
lated the work afterwards into Arabic under the title 
al-Kunndsh and to have added two more books. The 
information on this procedure is, however, defective 
and inconsistent (see Fihrist, 297; Ibn Djuldjul, Tabakat, 
ed. F. Sayyid, 61; Kiftt, Hukama’, ed. Lippert, 80; 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyiin al-anba’, i, 109; Said, Tabakat, 
ed. Cheikho, 88; Barhebraeus, Duwal, ed. Salhani, 
157). The data are the more uncertain because it is 
not known when Masardjuwayh was living. According 
to Ibn Djuldjul, he is said to have translated Ahrun’s 
work under the caliphs Marwan (64-5/684-5) or ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan (99-101/717-20); accord- 
ing to others he belongs to the 2nd/8th or 3rd/9th 
century. 

In any case, the Aunnash must have been highly 
appreciated (Aunndsh fadil afdal al-kananish al-kadima, 
Kifti, Hukama’, 324), although it was very badly 
arranged and difficult to consult even for special- 
ists, according to the judgement of Aba Sahl Bishr 
b. Ya‘kib al-Sidjzi (4th/10th century). For exam- 
ple, the twenty kinds of headaches (suda@) are said 
to have been brought together in one place, while 
their causes, symptoms and treatments are discussed 
separately in various places. The subject-matter could 
thus only be mastered by lengthy readings (see 
Dietrich, Medicinalia arabica, Gottingen 1966, Arabic 
text, 6 ff). Al-Madjiist (Kitab al-Malakz, i, Bulak 
1294, 4 f.} remarks that the work is bad and with- 
out value, especially for those who had not read 
Hunayn b. Ishak’s translationwhich thus also did 
exist. 

The Kunndsh has not been preserved in complete 
manuscript, but it has survived in many quotations, 
especially in al-Razi’s Hawi. They have been brought 
together by Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 88 f., 
and by Sezgin, GAS, ii, 167 f. They can certainly 
be enlarged through systematic research, see e.g. 
Maimonides, Sharh asma’ al-‘ukkar, ed. Meyerhof, 
Cairo 1940, no. 247; Ibn al-Khatib, Aita@b ‘amal man 
tabb li-man habb, ed. Maria C. Vazquez de Benito, 
Salamanca 1972, 89, 132, 135, 140. A judgment 
on the work will only be permitted after all the 
quotations attainable have been compiled systemat- 
ically with the greatest possible completeness. Razi 
more than once quotes an abstract from the Kunndsh 
under the title al-Fa’ik. It could not be verified 
whether the al-Adwiya al-katila, mentioned by S. 
Munadjdjid in R/MA, v (1959), 278, is indeed a 
work of Ahrun, but Munadjdjid considers the attri- 
bution as doubtful. 

Bibliography: given in the article. See further, 
Ullmann and Sezgin, and for the older literature, 
L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, i, 1876, 
77-81. : (A. Drerricr) 
‘MISHA KANDISHA, a female spirit, diver- 

sely referred to as a dnniyya (a female djimni [q.v.}), 
an ‘afrita [see IFRIT] or a ghila [see GHUL], by the 
peoples of northern Morocco. Westermarck classi- 
fies her as one of the “individual spirits” whose 
characteristics are more explicitly elaborated than 
those of the run-of-the-mill djimn. Although there is 
some difference of belief in her attributes, ‘A’isha 
Kandisha is said generally to appear as either a 
wondrous beauty or an old, wrinkled hag with elon- 
gated nipples, pendulous breasts, and long finger 
nails. In both manifestations she has a hoofed foot 
of a camel, a goat, or an ass. She it thought to be 
jealous, arbitrary, whimsical, and quick-tempered— 
ever-ready to strangle or strike those who have 
offended her. Her victims, at least in the area around 
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Mikndas, must undergo the rituals of the Hamadisha 
[g.v. in Suppl.], her special devotees, to be rid of 
the symptoms of her attack: paralysis, sudden deaf- 
ness, blindness, or mutism. In her beautiful man- 
ifestation she is an insatiable temptress. Once a 
man has succumbed to her—he is said to be mar- 
ried to her—he is in her absolute power and must 
follow her every command. His only redress is to 
plunge a steel knife into the earth before giving 
into her. 

‘Misha Kandisha is said to be married to a far 
less elaborated djinnt, Hammu Kiyu, and to live in 
the earth or under a river. Along the Moroccan lit- 
toral she is thought to live in the sea. The Hamadisha 
claim that her favourite home is a grotto under a 
giant fig tree, near the sanctuary of Sidi ‘AIT b. 
Hamdush, one of the saints whom they venerate, on 
the Djebel Zarhin. This grotto is visited by ‘A’isha 
KKandisha’s followers, especially by women who are 
anxious for children or for relief from menstrual cramps 
and other gynaecological complaints. Such women 
smear henna on their ailing body and make a prom- 
ise (Gr [g.v. in Suppl.]) to sacrifice a chicken or goat 
if they are relieved of their complaint. During the 
musem, or annual pilgrimage [see MawsiM], to Sidi 
‘Ali’s sanctuary, the grotto is the scene of wild, trance- 
like dances in which some of ‘A?isha Kandisha’s female 
followers grovel in the mud in imitation of pigs. ‘A’isha 
Kandisha is said to like henna and to fear iron and 
steel, Her favourite colours are red and black. She 
has a preference for black benzoin and certain 
Hamiadisha melodies. 

‘Misha Kandisha is often indigenously confused with 
similar female spirits. She is, of course, identifiable 
with other female spirits in North Africa and the 
Middle East. Westermarck has related her worship to 
that of Astarte. The Hamiadisha claim that she was 
brought north from the Sudan by one of their saints, 
Sidi Ahmad Dghughi. 


Bibliography: E.A. Westermarck, Ritual and belief 


wn Morocco, London 1926; V. Crapanzano, The 
Hamadsha: a study in Moroccan ethnopsychiatry, Berkeley 
1973; idem, Mohammed and Dawia, in V. Crapanzano 
and V. Garrison (eds.), Case studies in spirit posses- 
ston, New York 1977. _ (V. GRAPANZANO) 
AKA KHAN KIRMANI, Mirza ‘Asp at-Husayn, 
also known as Bardsiri (ca. 1270-1314/1853-96), a 
modernist thinker of 19th century Iran. He 
belonged to a well-to-do family of Kirman. He stud- 
ied Persian and Arabic literature, Islamic history, fikh, 
ustil, hadith, mathematics, logic, natural philosophy, 
and mediaeval medicine under several teachers such 
as Mulla Dja‘far, Hadjdjr Aka Sadik, and Sayyid 
Djawad Karbala’i. He also learned some English, 
French, Turkish and Old and Middle Persian. In 
1298/1880 he assumed a position in the Kirman 
Revenue Office. After approximately three years, how- 
ever, he suddenly abandoned his job and secretly left 
Kirman for Isfahan because he was not willing to co- 
operate with the Nasir al-Dawla, the oppressive gov- 
ernor at that time of Kirman. Thereafter he began 
to work for the governor of Isfahan, Zill al-Sultin, 
and at the same time he continued to study French 
under the Jesuits. Because of the trouble that the 
Nasir al-Dawla created for him, he, together with his 
close friend, Shaykh Ahmad Rihi, went to Tehran 
in 1303/1885, but he could not stay there for the 
same reason. He and Riihi therefore, after spending 
a few months in Mashhad, proceeded to Istanbul 
towards the end of 1303/1886. Soon afterwards, they 
both went to Cyprus and each married a daughter 





of the then Babi leader, Mirza Yahya Nuri, known 
as Subh-i Azal. 

While in Istanbul, Aka Khan was living in poor cir- 
cumstances; his mother and his brother had deprived 
him of the wealth to which he was due by inheri- 
tance. He had therefore to live on a modest income 
earned through teaching, as well through contributing 
to the Persian newspapers, such as the Akftar of Istanbul 
and Malkam Khan's K@niin published in London. He 
was one of the outspoken opponents of the 1890 Persian 
Tobacco Concession and other concessions granted by 
the Shah, and his sharp criticism of Nasir al-Din made 
the latter so angry that “...while kicking the ground 
and chewing his lips, the Shah said: ‘Anyone who 
establishes correspondence with Akai Khan, J will demol- 
ish his house over his head” (Yahya Dawlatabadr, 
Tarrikh-i muGsir ya hayat-i Yahya, i, Tehran 1957, 125). 

In addition to his press campaign, Aka Khan joined 
the Pan-Islamic group headed by another bitter 
critic of the Shah, Sayyid Djamal al-Din Asadabadi 
“Afghani”, and he also corresponded with the Persian 
‘ulam@ of Trak. Because of these anti-Shah activities, 
the Iranian government urged the Turkish authorities 
to extradite Aka Khan and his close associates to 
Iran. This development coincided with the 1893-4 
Armenian unrest in Turkey, and Aka Khan was 
accused of cooperation with the rebels. An arrange- 
ment was therefore made that Turkey should exchange 
Aka Khan and his friends for the rebellious Armenians 
who had fled to Iran. In the meantime (1314/1896), 
Nasir al-Din Shah was assassinated by a disciple of 
Afghani, Mirzi Rida Kirmang; this incident expe- 
ae the process of Aka Khan’s extradition. Finally, 

1 Safar 1314/July 1896 Aka Khan, together with 
two friends, Rthi and Hasan Khan Khabir al-Mulk, 
were beheaded in Tabriz while Muhammad ‘Aly 
Mirza, the later Shah, was watching the scene. 

Aka Khan has been recognised as a distinguished 
forerunner of modernist thinking in Iran, of greater 
intellectual calibre than other contemporaries such as 
Malkam Khan, Akhiind-Zada, and Mustashar al-Dawla 
Tabrizi; for one thing, his linguistic ability provided 
him with a broader access to European sources on 
social, political, and philosophical thought. Despite his 
Pan-{slamic activity, he was anti-religious and quite 
hostile to many traditional practices. 

As a modern school of thought, Babism attracted 
Aka Khan and for a while he became one of its 
adherents. Later, however, he turned against Babism, 
and considered all religious sects to be useless (Firidan 
Adamiyyat, Andishaha-yi Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani, 
Tehran 1967, 66). In his thinking, he was influenced 
by European thinkers such as Voltaire, Spencer, 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Guizot. 

Aka Khan’s works, many of them unpublished and 
incomplete, include detailed accounts of materialism, 
anarchism, nihilism, nationalism, and the philosophy 
of religion. He had modernist interpretations of his- 
tory and suggested a new methodology for Persian 
historiography; in regard to the arts, and particularly 
literature, he believed that they should be respon- 
sible to and representative of society. In his treatment 
of society, he proclaimed that “Wealth consists essen- 
tially of (1) material objects such as metals and mines, 
and (2) the labourers’ wages. The true criterion for 
wealth is physical as well as intellectual labour alone... 
not silver and gold, which are the means of exchange 


alone” (tbid., 237-8). _ 
Bibliography: Aka Khan Kirmani, Hasht 
bitasht, Tehran 1960; idem, Hefiad u du millat, 


Berlin 1924; idem, Na@ma-vi brat, in Rastakhiz, i 
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(1924), 406-12; idem, A’ina-yi sikandart (Tarikh-i 
Tran), Tehran 1906; Abdul-Hadi Hairi, European 
and Asian influences on the Persian Revolution of 1906, 
in Asian Affairs, N.S. vi (June 1975), 155-64; 
idem, The idea of constitutionalism in Persian litera- 
ture prior to the 1906 Revolution, in Akten des 
VI. Kongresses fiir Arabisttk und Islamwissenschaft, 
Gottingen, 15. bis 22. August 1974, Géttingen 
1976, 189-207; Firidiin Adamiyyat, Ideuluzhi-yi 
nahdat-i_ mashritiyyat, i, Tehran 1976; idem, Fikr- 
i dimukrasiyi idjtima? dar nahdat-i mashritiyyat-i Tran, 
Tehran 1975; idem, Sth maktib-i Mirza Fath ‘Ali, 
sth maktiib va sad khataba-yi Mirza Akaé Khan, in 
Yaghma, xix (1966), 362-7, 425-8; idem, Andishaha- 
yi Mirza Fath ‘Ai Akhiind-Zada, Tehran 1970; M. 
Mu‘in, Farhang-i farst, v, Tehran 1966, under 
“Aka Khan”; Muhammad Taki Malik al-Shu‘ara’ 
Bahar, Sabk-shindst, iti, Tehran 1958; Ahmad 
Kasrawi, Ta’rikh-i mashriita-yi fran, Tehran 1965; 
Mahdi Malik-Zada, Ta’rikh-i inkilab-t mashriitiyyat- 
i Tran, i, Tehran 1949; Nazim al-Islam Kirmani, 
Ta’ rikh-i Bidari-yi Iraniyan, i/1-3, and Mukaddima, 
Tehran 1967; Nikki R. Keddie, The origins of the 
religtous-radical alliance in Iran, in Past & Present: A 
Journal of Historical Studies, xxxiv (1966), 70-80; 
idem, Religion and irreligion in early Iranian nation- 
alism, in Comparative Studies in Society and History, 
iv/4 (1962), 265-95; idem, Religion and rebellion in 
Tran: the Tobacco Protest of 1891-1892, London 
1966; E.G. Browne, Press and poetry of modern Persia, 
Cambridge 1914; idem, The Persian Revolution of 
1905-1909, Cambridge 1910; idem, Materials for 
the study of the Babi religion, Cambridge 1918; Nasr 
Allah Fathi, Ta’rikh-i shanzhman-i Tran, kitabi ki 
muntasab bi Mirza Aka Khan Kirméni ast..., in 
Nigin, ii/9 (1967), 33-7; Isma‘il R&?’in, Andjuman- 
ha-yi sirrt dar inkilab-i mashritiyyat-i Tran, Tehran 
1966; Khanbaba Mushar, Mw allifin-i kutub-i ¢api- 
yi farst va Arabi, iii, Tehran 1962, nos. 754-6; 
Hamid Algar, Mirza Malkum Khan: a biographical 
study of Iranian modernism, Berkeley 1973; Bastani 
Parizi, Talash-i ma‘@sh, Tehran 1968; Khan Malik 
Sasani, Siydsatgaran-i dawra-yi Kadjar, i, Tehran 
1959; ‘Alt Amin al-Dawla, Ahatirat-i styast, Tehran 
1962; Muhammad Kazwini, Wafayat-i mu‘Gsirin, 
in Yadgar, iti/10 (1947), 12-25; Sa‘id Nafisi, Duktur 
‘Alt Akbar Khan Naftst Nazim al-Atibba, in Yadgar, 
11/4 (1946), 52-60; J. Morier, Sarguzasht-1 Hadjdjdi 
Baba-yi Isfahdnt, tr. Mirza Habib Isfahant, 
Calcutta 1924; Mangol Bayat Philipp, The con- 





cepts of religion and government in the thought of 


Mirza Aga Khan Kirmani, a_ nineteenth-century 
Persian revolutionary, in IJ{MES, v (1974), 381-400, 
Muhammad Gulbun, Méadjara-yi katl-1 Mirza Aka 
Khan Kirmani, Shaykh Ahmad Rihi, va Mirza Hasan 
Khan Khabir al-Mulk, in Yaghma, xxiv/4 (1971); 
See also AZADT in Suppl. 
ro . (AspuL-Hapr Hairi) 
AKA NADJAFI, Happy SuaykH MunamMapD 
Taki IsraHAnt (1845-1931), member of a very pow- 
erfully-established clerical family of Isfahan and him- 
self an influential and wealthy religious authority in 
that city. Contrary to some of his clerical contem- 
poraries, such as Mirza Hasan Shirazi and 
Muhammad Kazim Khurasani [g.v.}, Aka Nadjafi 
was not known as being devoted to the welfare and 
prosperity of the Muslims in general and the Iranians 
in particular. Rather, he has often been referred to 
as a grain hoarder, a venal, power-hungry religious 
leader, a usurper of other people’s property, and an 
unjust judge. After his primary education under his 





father, who was also a powerful cleric, he went to 
Nadjaf and studied fikh and usél under Shirazi and 
others. After his father’s death in 1883, Aka Nadjafi 
was widely recognised as a religious leader in Isfahan: 
he led the prayers in congregation in the Shah 
mosque, and performed judicial duties at home. 
Despite the governmental injunction, he went as far 
as to execute the judgements which he himself passed 
on civil and criminal cases. Many books on prayers, 
ethics, fkh and other Islamic subjects have been 
ascribed to him and were published at his own 
expense, but it is believed that they were not in 
reality written by himself (Mahdi Bamdad, Sharh-i 
hal-i ridjal-i Tran, iti, Tehran 1968, 327). Since he 
was a wealthy landowner, he naturally had much 
in common with the feudal governor of Isfahan, Zill 
al-Sultan; they often worked together, although at 
times this co-operation was replaced by hostility, 
conspiracy, and struggle. 

Aka Nadjafi has been held responsible for two 
major disorders in Isfahan and Yazd, in which many 
people were murdered, on the accusations of Babism 
and irreligiosity: once in 1890 and another time in 
1902, both of which resulted in Aka Nadjafi’s ban- 
ishment to Tehran. He, along with many other peo- 
ple, protested against the Tobacco Concession of 1890 
being given to a British company; he also favoured 
the Persian Constitutional Revolution of 1906. In both 
cases Aka Nadjafi appears less as a genuine lover of 
freedom than as an opportunist who hoped to increase 
his prestige, wealth, and influence in the light of those 
national movements. To preserve his power and 
wealth, Aka Nadjaff declared as unbelievers, and even 
at times had murdered, those who opposed him or 
who were critical of him (Mahdi Malik-Zada, Ta’rikh-i 
inkilab-i mashrittiyyat-i Tran, i, Tehran 1949, 166). More- 
over, by 1911, Aka Nadjaff and his sons had made 
a volte-face and wished “to place their extensive landed 
property under foreign protection” (Cd. 5656. Persia, 
No. | (1911), G. Barclay, to E. Grey, Feb. 25, 1911, 
London 1911, CHI, p. 30). 

Bibliography: Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Sh7%sm and con- 
stitutionalism in Iran: a study of the role played by the 
Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977; 
idem, Why did the ‘Ulama participate in the Persian 
revolution of 1905-19092, in WI, xvii (1976), 127-54; 
Hasan Djabirt Ansari, Ta’rtkh-1 Isfahan va Ray va 
hama-yi Gahan, Tehran 1943; Agha Buzurg Tihrani, 
Tabakat a‘lam al-Shi‘a, i, Nadjaf 1954; Yahya 
Dawlatabadi, Ta’rikh-i mu‘asir ya hayat-i Yahya, i, 
Tehran 1957; Ahmad Kasrawi, Ta’rikh-i mashrita- 
yt Tran, Tehran 1965; idem, Ta’rikh-i hidjdahsdla-yt 
Adharbaydidn, Tehran 1961; Nir Allah Danishwar 
‘Alawi, Ta’rikh-i mashrita-yi Tran va dhunbish-i 
watanparastan-i Isfahan va Bakhtydrt, Tehran 1956; 
Nazim al-Islam Kirmani, Ta’rikh-i bidari-yi Traniyan, 
Introd., i-ii, Tehran 1967, 1970; Muhammad Hasan 
Khan I‘timad al-Saltana, Riizndma-yi khatirat, Tehran 
1971; ‘Abd al-Samad Khal‘atbari, Sharh-i mukh- 
tasar-i_zindigant-yi sipahsalar-1 Azam Muhammad Walt 
Khan Tunukabuni, Tehran 1949; Ahmad Tafrisht 
Husayni, Riiznéma-yi akhbar-i mashriitiyyat va inkilab- 
i Tran, Tehran 1972; anonymous, Ruwya-yi sddika, 
n.d., n.p.; G.R. Garthwaite, The Bakhtiari Khans, 
the government of Iran and the British, 1846-1915, in 
IJMES, iii (1972), 24-44; ‘Abbas Mirza Mulkara, 
Sharh-i hal, Tehran 1946; ‘Abd Allah Mustawfi, 
Sharh-i zindigani-yi man, i, Tehran n.d.; Muhammad 
‘Alt Sayyah, Ahatirat-i Hadidj Sayah ya dawra-yi 
khawf va wahshat, Tehran 1967; Mahdikult Hidayat, 
Khatirat va khatarat, Tehran 1965; Mas‘tid Mirza 





Zill al-Sultan, T@rikh-t sarguzasht-1 Mas‘idt, Tehran 
1907; Muhammad Hirz al-Din, Ma‘énf al-ridjal, ii, 
Nadjaf 1964; ‘Alt Wa‘iz Khiyabani, Aitab-i ‘ulama- 
7? muGsivin, Tehran 1946; Muhammad ‘Ali 
Mudarris, Rayhanat al-adab, i, iti, 1967; Husayn 
Sa‘adat Nuri, Zill al-Sultan, Tehran 1968; Hamid 


Algar, Religion and state in Iran 1785-1906: the role | 


of the Ulama in the Qajar period, Berkeley 1969; E.G. 
Browne, The Persian revolution of 1905-1909, 
Cambridge 1910; Firuz Kazemzadeh, Russia and 
Britain in Persia, 1864-1914, New Haven 1968; Nikki 
R. Keddie, Religion and rebellion in Iran: the tobacco 
protest of 1891-1892, London 1966; A.K.S. Lambton, 
Persian political societies 1906-11, in St. Antony’s Papers, 
No. 16, London 1963, 41-89. 
; (AppuL-Hap1 Harr) 
AKAGUNDUZ, Turkish writer and novelist (1886- 
1958) whose original name was Husayn ‘Awni. In 
his writings he used the pen-name Ents ‘Awn? which 
he later changed to Akagiindiiz. The son of an army 


Salonica, and was educated at the Kuleli military 
high school and the War College (Mektebi harbiye), 
which he left because of ill health, being sent to 
Paris for treatment where, for three years, he attend- 
ed the courses of the Academy of Fine Arts and the 
Faculty of Law. Back in Salonica, he volunteered 
for the Action Army (Hareket ordusu) which was sent 
to quell the mutiny of 13 April 1909 (37 Mart wak‘as?) 
in Istanbul. He was active as a journalist until 1919, 
when, because of his enthusiastic support of the 
Nationalists in Anatolia, he was arrested by the British 
and deported to Malta. Freed by the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, he settled in Ankara where he combined 
the functions of a Member of Parliament with his 
career as a writer. He died in Ankara on 7 November 
1958. 

Akagiindiiz started his career in Salonica in close 
relationship with his friend ‘Omer Seyf el-Din, as a 
poet, short story writer and playwright. But he is pri- 
marily known as a novelist. Apart from his collection 
of verse Bozghun (“Débacle”, 1913) and his plays 
Muhterem kaul (“Respectable assassin”, 1914) and Mai 
yudinm (“Blue thunderbolt”, 1934), he is the author 
of several volumes of short stories and more than 
sixty novels, the most famous of which are Dikmen 
jildiza, (“The star of Dikmen”, 1928); fk séingti arasinda 
(“Between two bayonets”, 1929); Uvey ana (“The step- 
mother”, 1933) and Yayla kez (“The girl of the plateau”, 
1940). Akagiindiiz’s unsophisticated novels and_ short 
stories, written in an unpolished style with no claim 
to literary value, which were immensely popular in 
the 20s and early 30s, treat, with a certain element 
of realism, mainly of sentimental or tragic themes 
among ordinary people. 

Bibliography: Yent yaymnlar, February 1960 
(complete list of works; Behget Necatigil, Edebzya- 
tumizda isimler sézligi*, Istanbul 1975. : 

. (Fanir Iz} 

‘AKAR (a.), a legal term denoting “immovable 
property”, such as houses, shops and land, as opposed 
to mal mankil (“movable property”). As such, ‘kar 
is identical with “realty” or “real property”. All 
property which is “kar is non-fungible (Kimi), but 
the two terms are not co-extensive, since animals, 
furniture, etc. are k?mi, although they do not con- 
stitute ‘akar. 

The owner of “kar is deemed also to be the owner 
of anything on it, over it or under it, to any height 
or depth, so that ownership of land includes owner- 
ship of minerals beneath it and buildings and plants 
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on it. Like personalty, realty may be held in joint 
ownership in Islamic law, without the shares being 
allocated (mush@). As regards ownership of the fore- 
shore and new land formed by natural processes, this 
is vested in the state in modern Islamic countries. 
Bibliography: Mustafa. Ahmad al-Zarka’, al- 
Fikh al-islami fi thawbih al-djadid, Damascus 1968, 
and bibliography there cited; for examples of how 
items of ‘akd@r are described and defined in legal 
documents, see R.Y. Ebied and M,J.L. Young, 
Some Arabic legal documents of the Ottoman period, 
Leiden 1976. 
(R.Y. Esrep and M,J.L. Younc) 
AKBAR 3. AWRANGZIB, Mughal prince. His 


mother dying when he was an infant, he was very 


affectionately brought up by Awrangzib [q.v.]. In 


1090/1679 he was deputed to lead an army against 
the Rathors, and after initially taking a vigorous part 
in the operations, he was won over to their side by 


| the rebels. His own reasons for his defection are given 
major, he was born in a village of Alasonia, near | 


in a letter to Awrangzib in 1092/1681, where he 
criticises his father’s hostility to the Radjputs. How- 
ever, his attempt at a surprise attack on his father 
at Adjmér failed, and he had to flee, first to Sham- 
phadji, the Maratha ruler (1680-9), and then to Persia; 
where he died tn 1116/1704; until his death, 
Awrangzilb continued to feel some anxiety of a threat 
from Persia. 

A large number of letters written on behalf of 


| Akbar are preserved in the well-known collection 


of Awrangzib’s letters, the Ada@b-i Glamgiri (see 
Bibl.). 

Bibliography: Mubammad Hashim Khati Khan, 
Muntakhab al-lubab, ii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1860-74; 
‘Ard-dasht of Shahzada Muhammad Akbar to the 
Emperor Awrangzib, Royal Asiatic Society London, 
MS. No. 173; Adab-i ‘Glamgiit, Numerous mss.; 
see VJ.A. Flynn, Adab-2 Glamgint, an English trans- 
lation. .., Australian National Univ., Canberra 
Ph.D. thesis 1974, unpublished. 

. 7 (M. ATHAR ALI) 

AKHBAR at-SIN wa ‘L-HIND, the title by which 
are now designated two narratives concerning 
China and India which have, for various reasons, 
attracted the attention of Arabists. 

Ms. 2281 of the B. N. contains amongst other 
things: 1. fols. 2a-23b, an untitled and anonymous 
text which constitutes the basis of the work; and I, 
fols. 24a-56a, a sequel to the preceding, of which the 
author is named as Abii Zayd al-Sirafi. 

In 1718, the Abbé Renaudot published in Paris, 
under the title Anciennes relations des Indes et de la Chine, 
de deux voyageurs mahométans qui y allérent dans le neu- 
veeme siecle, traduites d’arabe, avec des remarques sur les 
principaux endroits de ces relations, a version of I and 
Il, which was in its turn translated into English and 
Italian; since he had supplied no precise informa- 
tion regarding the origin of the text, Renaudot was 
accused of committing a hoax, but the original (the 
actual ms. 2281, to which was added, as no. 2282, 
the copy made by the translator himself) was sub- 
sequently found in the Bibliothéque Royale and print- 
ed through the good offices of Langlés; it was, 
however, M. Reinaud who put it into circulation 34 
years later, accompanied by a new annotated trans- 


| lation and an introduction, under the title Relations 


des voyages fats par les Arabes et les Persans dans Vinde 
et Chine dans le LX stécle de Vere chrétienne (Paris 1845, 
2 vols.). In 1922 G. Ferrand produced a new trans- 
lation, Vorage du marchand arabe Sulayman en Inde et 
en Chine, rédigé en 851, suivt de remarques par Abii 
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Xayd Hasan (vers 916), as vol. vit of the Classiques de 
POnent. Finally, in 1948, J. Sauvaget published in 
Paris the text, a translation of and a lavish com- 
mentary on no. I, as Abbar as-Sin wa ’l-Hind, Relation 
de la Chine et de V’Inde rédigée en 851. 

Independently of the reactions provoked by 
Renaudot’s version (see Sauvaget, p. xvi), the anonym- 
ity of the first of these narratives has given rise to 
discussions and hypotheses. Quatremére (in JA (1839), 
22-5), thought rather unwisely to attribute it to al- 
Mas‘tidi [9.v.]; Reinaud, on the basis of the name 
of Sulayman al-Tadjir which is quoted in the text 
(§ 12 of the Sauvaget edition), thought that this last 
was the author; G. Ferrand, adopting this point of 
view, entitled his work Voyage du marchand arabe 
Sulayman, and V. Minorsky (Hudid al-Glam, index) is 
seen to follow him deliberately in speaking only of 
“Sulayman the Merchant”. It is true that these 
authors can claim support from an important author- 
ity, since Ibn al-Fakth refers (Buldan, 11; tr. H. Massé, 
14) to Sulayman al-Tadjir in a context other than 
the narrative in which his name appeared. However, 
H. Yule (Cathay and the way thither, London 1866, pp. 
cli-ciii) and after him P. Pelliot (in Young-Pao, xxi 
(1922), 401-2, xxii (1923), 116) have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that this Sulayman was apparently 
only an informant, among others who remained 
anonymous. 

As for the general title, it may be deduced from 
a remark figuring at the beginning of the “sequel” 
written by Abit Zayd, who says that his own contri- 
bution is al-kitab al-thanit min akhbar al-Sin wa ’l-Hind; 
even if these words are more a general indication of 
the contents of the work, later authors have consid- 
ered them as a title, notably al-Birini who, in his 
Nubadh fi akhbar al-Sin (ed. Krenkow, in MMIA, xiii 
(1935), 388), claims to borrow a fact from the Aitab 
Akhbar al-Sin, and there is no reason not to adopt 
this solution. 

The anonymous narrative is called al-Kitab al-awwal 
by Abu Zayd, who gives the precise date of 237/851. 
On the other hand, that of the kitab al-thani is not 
so precisely known; but we possess some information 
on the author of this “sequel”, thanks to al-Mas‘tdr, 
who incidentally commits an error in calling him, 
probably inadvertently, Abii Zayd Muhammad b. 
Yazid al-Sirafi, although he himself says that his 
surname is al-Hasan. The author of the Muriid 
declares (i, 321 = § 351) that he met Abi Zayd at 
Basra, where he was resident in 303/915-16, and 
that he received information from him; in reality, 
Aba Zayd must have supplied him with the text of 
the two narratives which were put to extensive 
use in the Muriid], often distorted by al-Mas‘tdi’s zeal 
for elegance. 

Texts I and II are quite dissimilar; both are clearly 
recollections of journeys in exotic lands, but if the 
first is characterised by the quality of the observa- 
tions of the author or of the merchants who gave 
him the information and probably constitutes the most 
ancient account of China, the second, later by about 
70 years, seems less reliable. While the first narrative, 
without pretension of any sort, is in general exact 
and spontaneous, that of Abi Zayd, which had itself 
been moreover commissioned, is more laboured, gives 
much space to sailors’ stories and to marvels, and 
betrays the tendency, resisted however by al-Dyahiz, 
to introduce fables into this form of adab. 

Other authors than al-Mas‘tidi have exploited, 
directly or indirectly, admitting it or not, the 
Akhbar al-Sin wa ’l-Hind (see Sauvaget, pp. xxili- 





xxix), and it is astonishing that only one ms. of it 
has survived. It is, however, not impossible that parts 
of it were detached and passed into the oral domain, 
which would explain why at a fairly early date the 
texts ceased to be copied, although these texts were 
originally intended for a literate public. 
Bibliography: Pre-1948 references appear in 

Sauvaget’s work. See further, I. Kraékovskiy, 

Arabskaya geograficeskaya literatura, Moscow-Leningrad 

1957, 141-2; A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du 

monde musulman’, Paris 1973, 116-26 and index. 

e (Cu. Peviart) 

AKHBARIYYA, in Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘ism, means 
those who rely primarily on the traditions, 
akhbar, of the Imams as a source of religious knowl- 
edge, in contrast to the Usiliyya [¢.v.], who admit a 
larger share of speculative reason in the principles 
{ust} of theology and religious law. Opposing tradi- 
Uonalist and rationalist currents were apparent in the 
Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘a from its beginnings in the 2nd/8th 
century. In the Buwayhid age, the three leading schol- 
ars, al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) 
and the Shaykh al-Tist (d. 460/1067), in confronta- 
tion with the traditionalist school of Kumm, put the 
rationalist Usiilt doctrine on a firm basis by adopt- 
ing Mut‘tazili theological principles and elaborating a 
distinctive Ithna ‘Ashari methodology of jurisprudence 
(usil al-fikh). Akhbariyya and Usiliyya are first men- 
tioned as antagonistic factions by ‘Abd al-Djalil al- 
Kazwini, an Ithna ‘Ashart scholar of Rayy writing 
ca. 565/1170, who characterises the former as nar- 
rowly traditionalist and literalist, the latter as basing 
the fundamentals of religion on reason and rational 
investigation, 

Akhbari opposition to the predominant Usili trend 
remained Jatent during the following centuries, until 
Mulla Muhammad Amin b. Muhammad Sharif al- 
Astarabadi (d. 1033/1624), encouraged by his teacher 
Mirza Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Astarabadi (d. 1028/ 
1619), articulated the Akhbar position in his K. al- 
Faw@ id al-madanyya and thus became the founder 
of the later Akhbar? school. He proposed to restore 
the early Akhbari doctrine which had remained undis- 
puted until the time of al-Kulayni (d. 328/929) and 
vigorously criticised the innovations of the three 
famous scholars of the Buwayhid age and, even more 
so, of the ‘Allama al-Hilly (d. 726/1325), the Shahid 
al-Awwal Muhammad b. Makki al-‘Amili (d. 
786/1384) and the Shahid al-Thani Zayn al-Din al- 
‘Amili (d. 966/1558) in the usil al-fkh and theolo- 
gy. The basic theses which he affirmed against the 
Usili position included the doctrine that the akhbar 
of the Jmams take precedence over the apparent mean- 
ing of the Kuran, the Aadith of the Prophet and rea- 
son, since the Jma@ms are their divinely appointed 
interpreters. The apparent meaning of the akhbar 
which were accepted as sound (sahth) by the early 
Ithna ‘Ashari community provide “customary cer- 
tainty” (yakin Gdi), not merely probability (zann) as 
the Usili mudjtahids maintained. All akhbar contained 
in the four canonical collections of the Ithna 
‘Ashariyya belong to the category of sahih. The cat- 
egories besided sahth and daTf, weak, which the 
‘Allama al-Hilli, in imitation of Sunni practice, intro- 
duced with regard to the reliability of the transmit- 
ters, are irrelevant. Also, consensus (¢@jma‘), which has 
been handled too laxly by the mudjtahids, is valid only 
if the inclusion of the Jmdm is absolutely certain and 
thus does not provide a source of the law sepa- 
rate from the akhbar. Idjuhad, leading to mere zann, 
and taklid, i.e. following the opinions of a mudjtahid, 
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are forbidden. Every believer must rather follow the 
akhbar of the Imams, for whose proper understanding 
no more than a knowledge of Arabic and the spe- 
cific terminology of the Jmams is needed. If an appar- 
ent conflict between two traditions cannot be resolved 
by the methods prescribed by the Jmams, tawakkuf, 
abstention from a decision, is obligatory. 

The Akhbari school flourished during the following 
two centuries. Muhammad Amin _al-Astarabadi’s 
teaching was expressly endorsed by the elder al- 
Madjlist, Muhammad Taki (d. 1070/1660), and adopt- 
ed by Mulla Muhsin Fayd al-Kashant (d. ca. 
1091/1680), both inclining to Siifism and philosophy. 
An influential champion of Akhbar? doctrine was al- 
Hurr al-‘Amili [g.v.] (d. 1104/1693), author of a vast 
collection of akhbar of the Imdms, Tafsil wasa@ il al- 
shi‘a ila ahkaém al-sharé‘a, who strictly adhered to, and 
refined, Akhbarr methodology, refraining, however, 
from any polemics against the mudjtahids. His con- 


temporary ‘Abd ‘Ali b. Dyum‘a al-‘Ariist al-Huwayzi, | 


author of the Kuran commentary Nir al-thikalayn, 
also staunchly supported Akhbari views. 
Astarabadi’s verbal attacks on the Usili mwdjtahids 
were resumed by ‘Abd Allah b, Hadjdj Salih al- 
Samahidjr al-Bahrant (d. 1135/1723), who in_ his 
Munyat al-mumdarisin ft adjwibat swalat al-shaykh Yasin 
expounded some forty points of conflict between the 
Akhbaris and the mudjtahids, and by the Aluhaddith 
‘Abd ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Dirazt al-Bahrani (d. 
1177/1763-4) in his Ihya’ ma‘alim al-shi‘a. Among the 
more moderate supporters of Akhbari positions were 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Hadjdj Muhammad al-Tini al- 
Bushrawi (d. 1071/1666), author of al-Wafiya fi usiil 
al-ftkh, the Sayyid Nifmat Allah al-Djaza’iri al- 
Shushtari (d. 1112/1700), and Ytisuf b. Ahmad al- 
Bahrani (d. 1186/1773), brother of the previously 
mentioned ‘Abd ‘Ali b. Ahmad and author of the 
Lvlwat al-Bahrayn and of the extensive and popular 
Sikh work al-Hada’tk al-naédiva. The latter originally 
upheld pure Akhbar doctrine, but later he espoused 
an intermediate position between the two factions and 
blamed al-Astarabadi for having opened the door of 
slandering the mudjtahids and splitting the ranks of 
the Shi‘a. 

In the second half of the 12th/18th century, Usali 
doctrine was forcefully restated by Muhammad Bakir 
al-Bihbihani (d. 1208/1793-4) in his al-Idjtthdd wa ’l- 
akhbar and other works. He went so far as to 
denounce the Akhbaris as infidels and was able to 
break their dominant position in Karbala’. The last 
prominent representative of the Akhbariyya, the 
Muhaddith Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Nabi an-Nisabiri 
al-Akhbari, author of a K. Munyat al-murtad fi nufat 
al-idjtihad, countered with polemical vituperation and 
cursing of the mudjtahids. He gained the favour of 
the Kadjar Shah Fath ‘Ali Shah for some time, but, 
having been denounced by the Shaykh Dja‘far Kashif 
al-Ghita’ [q.v.], was eventually exiled to ‘Irak and, 
in 1233/1818, was killed by a mob in al-Kazimayn. 
Thereafter the Akhbariyya rapidly declined. The only 
Akhbar community known to have survived to the 
present is in the region of Khurramshahr and 
Abadan. 
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_ a ae (W. MapeE.unc) 

‘AKIL KHAN RAZI, Mir Munammap ‘AsKARI, 
Mughal official and commander. He came from 
a family of the Sayyids of Khwaf [¢.v.] in Khurasén, 
but was born in India. He was in the service of Prince 
Awrangzib from the very beginning. When Awrangzib 
left the Deccan to contest the throne in 1068/1658, 
‘Akil Khan was left in charge of the city of 
Dawlatabad. Subsequently, he was promoted to the 
rank of 1,500/1,000 and was made fawdjdar {q.v.] of 
the Daab. In 1092/1681 he was appointed as sibadar 
of Dihli, and he held this post till his death in 
1108/1696-7, having been promoted to the rank of 
4,000/1,000. 

A work called the WakiGt-i Glamgiri or afarna- 
ma-yi “Glamgiri is ascribed to him, This contains a 
very interesting, but on occasions a highly-coloured, 
account of the war of succession and the opening 
years of Awrangzib’s reign. It does not always pres- 
ent a very flattering picture of Awrangzib, and con- 
tains much information not found in the official 
history, the ‘Alamgir-néma. ‘Akil Khan was devoted 
to literary pursuits and was interested in poetry, 
leaving behind a Diwdén and a number of mathnawi 
poems. 

Bibliography: ‘Akil Khan Razi, WakiGt-i Glamgir, 
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AL-‘AKKAD, ‘Appas Maumoip, one of the most 
influential figures in the development of Egyptian 
culture in the first half of the 20th century, lit- 
térateur, journalist, educator, polemicist and 
critic. Born in Aswan in 1889, he did not com- 
plete his secondary education but moved to Cairo 
at the age of fourteen. While taking a series of 
minor posts in the civil service, he began to make 
up for his lack of formal education by reading wide- 
ly. He was particularly interested in literature, phi- 
losophy and the natural sciences, and among his 
greatest contributions was to pass on to a younger 
generation of Egyptians a synthesis of his views on 
these and other subjects. His writings on aesthetics 
and poetic theory show a strong influence of English 
writers such as Hazlitt, Coleridge, Macaulay, Mill 
and Darwin, and he was also acquainted with the 
ideas of Lessing, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche among 
the German philosophers. It was early in the 1910s 
that al-‘Akkad met Ibrahim al-Mazini, and the two 
men formed a firm friendship based both on a love 
of poetry (especially that of the English Romantics 
found in such works as Palgrave’s The Golden Treasury) 
and on a distaste for the conventions of the neo- 
classical school of Egyptian poets personified by 
Ahmad Shawki and Hafiz Ibrahim. Al-‘Akkad wrote 
the Introduction to al-Mazini’s first collection of 
poetry (1913) and published two collections of his 
own during this decade, Yakzat al-sabaéh (1916) and 
Wahad) al-zahira (1917). The same views on poetry 
were also shared by a third writer, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
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Shukri, the best poet of the group. These three are 
often referred to as the “Diwan School”, but that 
is somewhat of a misnomer in that al-‘Akkad and 
al-Mazini alone were the authors of al-Diwdan, a blis- 
tering piece of criticism in which al-Mazini accused 
Hafiz Ibrahim of madness and confusion while al- 
‘Akkad attacked Shawki’s occasional poetry in the 
most caustic of terms. The three men seemed to 
have shared a common view of the nature and réle 
of poetry, but it was al-‘Akkad who provided much 
of the critical impetus for which the group is pri- 
marily remembered. 

At the conclusion of the First World War, al-‘Akkad 
became closely associated with Sa‘d Zaghlil, the leader 
of the Wafd, and began to write articles for the party’s 
newspaper, al-Balagh. Many of these articles on liter- 
ature, aesthetics, religion and history were later col- 
lected into book form under such titles as Muradja‘at 
fi ‘Ladab wa ‘l-funiin and Mutélaat fi ‘I-kutub wa - 
hayat. During the regime of Isma‘Tl Sidki in the early 
1930s when the constitution was revoked, al-‘Akkad’s 
fervent convictions led him to undertake the consid- 
erable risk of publishing a work criticising the ruling 
authorities, al-Hukm al-mutlak fi ‘l-kam al-Gshrin, for 
which he was imprisoned for nine months. This decade 
also saw the appearance of three more volumes of 
his poetry (Waky al-arba%n, Hadiyyat al-karawan, and 
‘Abir sabil, the novel, Sara, and a series of biogra- 
phies on famous figures from the early history of 
Islam. These latter works seem to form part of a 
trend in the 1930s whereby Egyptian intellectuals 
(including Taha Husayn and Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal) turned their attentions to religious biograph- 
ical themes. 

In 1938, al-‘Akkad abandoned the Wafd Party and 
joined the breakaway Sa‘dist group led by Ahmad 
Mahir and al-Nukrashi. However, the self-reliance and 
outspokenness which had served his purpose as a 
younger man seem to have turned progressively 
to scepticism, arrogance and extreme conservatism, 
He left the Sa‘dist group and became essentially a 
one-man party. In the literary sphere, he not only 
vigorously opposed the new free verse poetry which 
began to emerge following the Second World War, 
but also changed his mind about the possibilities 
of blank verse in Arabic, something which he had 
encouraged Shukri to experiment with in the earlier 
part of their careers. He joined a number of other 
conservative critics in opposing “committed” litera- 
ture; in fact, as David Semah notes (Four Egyptian 
literary ents, Leiden 1974, 25) he seemed unwilling 
to accept any kind of criticism of his own views or 
to tolerate the idea that some of his earlier theories 
had been superseded. 

Al-‘Akkad’s contributions to creative literature tend 
to be of interest more for historical reasons than for 
their intrinsic literary merit. He composed a large 
number of personal poems as well as some occasional 
ones, and translated a number of works from English 
(see Mustafa Badawi, A critical introduction to modern 
Arabic poetry, Cambridge 1975, 109 ff). In his novel, 
Sara, the psychological insights into the relationship 
of the two lovers may have been on a new level of 
sophistication when compared with previous works in 
this genre, but the element of doubt and questioning 
which pervades the work (six of the chapters have 
questions as their title) reduces it to an almost ab- 
stract analytical plane. Several commentators have also 
pointed out that the attitude to women found in this 
work is more than a little autobiographical (Ahmad 
Haykal, al-Adab al-kasasi wa ’l-masrahi, Cairo 1971, 164; 








Hilary Kilpatrick, The modern Egyptian novel, London 
1974, 32; ‘Abd al-Hayy Diyab, al-Mara ft hayat al- 
‘Akkad, Cairo 1969, 100 ff). 

The views of al-‘Akkad on aesthetics and poetic 
theory propounded so forcibly in many of his works 
are also clearly visible in his writings on other poets, 
both ancient and modern. While he wrote numer- 
ous articles on ancient poets during the 1920s (such 
as on Imru ’I-Kays, Aba Nuwas, Bashshar b. Burd 
and al-Mutanabbi), it is his study of Ibn al-Ramt 
published in book form in 1931, Zbén al-Riimi, haya- 
tuhu min shi‘rihi, which is widely regarded as his best 
literary study and especially as the one which per- 
mits al-‘Akkad to use his own theories on psychol- 
ogy, race and poetics in an analysis of this somewhat 
neglected poet. Al-‘Akkad’s introduction of such objec- 
tive criteria, often based on non-literary information, 
into the analysis of literature led to new insights into 
the Arabic poetic tradition of ancient times. How- 
ever, it also tended to place more emphasis on the 
writer than the work of literature, and it was left to 
the next generation (and especially Muhammad 
Mandir) to restore importance to the work itself in 
literary analysis, while fusing into the critical process 
the best elements of the theories which al-‘Akkad 
had developed. 

In 1960, he was awarded the State Appreciation 
Prize for his contribution to Egyptian literature. Shawkit 
Dayf’s work, Ma‘a 1-‘Akkad (Ikra’ Series no. 259, Cairo 
1964) shows a picture of the aged bachelor browsing 
in the natural science section of his library (opp. 
p. 65). He died in 1964. 
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5 (R. ALLEN) 

AKKAR (a.), pl. akara (abstract tkdra), literally 
“tiller, cultivator of the ground”, a word of Aramaic 
origin (see Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im 
Arabischen, 128-9), borrowed into Arabic, apparent- 
ly in the post-Islamic period (it does not appear in 
the Kur’an), and applied to the peasantry of Ara- 
maean stock in Syria and ‘Irak; accordingly, the 
term had in Arabic eyes, like the name Nabat, a 
pejorative sense (see LA’, v, 85-6). Some of these 
peasants were sharecroppers who cultivated lands of 
wealthy landlords for one-sixth or one-seventh share 
of the produce and on mukdsama [q.v.] terms of con- 
tract (cf. Abii Yusuf, a/-Aharadj, Bulak 1884, 52; Ibn 
Hawkal, Sivat al-ard, ed. Kramers, 218). Following 
the Arab conquest of the Fertile Crescent, the akara 
paid the lowest amount of poll-tax (@zzya) at the 
rate of 12 dirhams per head per annum (Baladhurt, 
Futith, 271). 

Social and economic conditions deteriorated for 
the akara during the ‘Abbasid period. One finds them 
as itinerant farm labourers moving from village to 
village in search of work and working on estates 
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of land for the highest bidder among landlords 
(Sabi, Wuzara’, ed. Amedroz, 259). They also worked 
on lands owned by Christian monasteries (Shabushti, 
al-Diyarat, 214-15). In a typical story we read of a 
certain akkér who was employed by a rich man of 
Basra as a domestic servant, possibly out of farm- 
ing season. His work included husking rice, grind- 
ing it in a mill turned by an ox, and making bread 
for his master (Djahiz, Bukhala’, Cairo 1963, 129). 
Djahiz has evidently recorded in the story of the 
akkér and his employer the tale of the toiling labour- 
ers and the hard task-master of this epoch. Djahiz 
also mentions a certain mashdyikh al-akara (elder of 
the akara), which may be indicative of some form 
of organised social grouping of the akara headed by 
a revered Shaykh (cf. Hayawan, v, 32). The rural 
population of the Sawad of ‘Irak, at least, seems 
to have continued to be Aramaic-speaking into the 
3rd/9th century and perhaps until later; cf. the 
anecdote of al-Mu‘tasim and the old Nabatt peas- 
ant of the Sawad in Mas‘adi, Muriig, vii, 113-4 = 
§ 2796. 
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AL-AKSARAYI, Karim at-Din Maumop  s. 

Munammap, historian of Anatolia under the Saldjtiks 
and Il-Khanids. The date of his birth is unknown, 
but it seems that he died at an advanced age in the 
720/1320s. As an official in the [l-Khanid service, 
he was attached to the retinue of Mudjir al-Din Amir 
Shah (the representative of the Mongol fiscal depart- 
ment in Saldjik Anatolia, and then nab from 1281 
to 1291) until the latter’s death in 1302. Ghazan 
Khan then appointed him nazi or intendant of the 
awkaf in the Saldjak territories, and an uncertain date 
he acted as military commandant (Autwal [see KOTWAL]) 
of Aksaray, his natal town. He enjoyed a privileged 
view of the events of his time, and in 723/1323 put 
together in Persian his chronicle the Adusdémarat al- 
akhbar wa-musdyarat al-akhyar which is, together with 
Ibn Bibi’s work, one of the essential sources for 
Anatolian history in the period of Mongol domina- 
tion. This period forms the subject of the fourth and 
last chapter of the work, the most important one, 
since it takes up three-quarters of the book and cov- 
ers some 75 years contemporary with al-Aksarayi 
himself. The chronicle is known only in two manu- 
scripts (Ayasofya 3143, copied in 734/1334, and 
Yenicami 827, copied in 745/1345, both now in the 
Sideymaniye Library in Istanbul), and was hardly 
used by sub-sequent historians, with the exceptions 
of Kadi Ahmad of Nigde (14th century} and the 
Ottoman compiler Miinedjdjim Bashi (d. 1702), until 
it was rediscovered by Turkish historians at the end 
of the 19th century. In his preface to his critical and 
annotated edition of the text, Osman Turan conveys 
all the information known about the author, and 
gives an account of previous studies on the latter and 
his book. 

Bibliography: Mudémeret t-ahbér. Mogollar 
zamaninda Tiirkiye Selcuklary tartht, Mukaddime 
ve hasiyelerle tashih ve nesreden Dr. Osman 
Turan, Ankara 1944; Fikret Isiltan, Die Seltschuken 





Geschichte des Akserayi, Leipzig 1943 (summary 

translation in German of the fourth chapter of 

the history). (J.-L. BacguE-GraMMonrT) 

AKUNITUN (Greek &xKovitov) appears frequently 
in Arabic medical writings as a particularly deadly 
poison originating from a plant root; it can denote 
a substance either (A) from the Mediterranean region, 
or (B) from India. Synonyms for (A) include Ahdmk 
al-nimr, khantk al-dhi?b, katil al-nimr and bish. This 
last, however, is the name generally accepted for 
(B). Akiinitun thus well exemplifies a constant prob- 
lem of Arabic botanical literature: identification today 
of the actual plant referred to and of its Greek 
equivalent. 

(A) Mediterranean region: G@KOVUTOV as a poi- 
son in Greek writings: remedies are given by Nicander 
in his Alexipharmaca (95, lines 11-73). Theophrastos 
describes two types, (a) &kovUtov with a prawn-shaped 
root; (b) @nAv@ovov or GKopmiov able to cure scor- 
pion bite (HP, 9.16.4 and 9.18.2). Cf. Paulus of Aegina 
(Eng. tr. F. Adams, London 1844-8, III.28). Dioscorides 
similarly lists two types, in the reverse order, described 
in much the same terms: (i) = (b) above, with syn- 
onyms rapdaArayxns, KaLLapov, BnAvgovov, KvVOK- 
tovov, pvoKtovov (IV. 77); (ii) = (a) above, synonym 
AvKoKtovov ([V.78). When Dioscorides was trans- 
lated into Arabic, the possibility of regional variation 
in species was not always considered; some Greek 
names were transliterated, but in time most were given 
standard equivalents in Arabic. In the Julia Anicia 
MS, 6th century, marginal notes in Arabic explain 
G&KOVLTOV (i) as akiinitun and khanik al-nimr, (ii) as khanik 
al-dh’b (£. 66b). 

The Arabic version of these sections (Bodleian MS 
Hyde 34) gives as synonyms for (i) nabbal and khanik 
al-nimr (f. 123a, marginal note). Nabbal occurs also in 
the Tafsir to Dioscorides by Ibn Djuldjul (Madrid, 
Biblioteca Nacional MS 4981, f. 7a); in Ibn Djuldjul’s 
Supplement to Dioscorides (MS Hyde 34, f. 198b) nab- 
bal is mentioned as a poisonous plant whose antidote 
is bustan abriiz (Amaranthus tricolor L.). Cf. FJ. Simonet, 
Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas usadas entre los mozdrabes, 
Madrid 1888, 395. 

(B) India: Bish, although sometimes considered a 
synonym for akinitun, refers to a far more poison- 
ous plant (probably Aconitum ferox Wall) and_ is 
described as the most deadly of plant poisons by 
such writers as Thabit b. Kurra (Dhakhira, ch. xxv, 
143 (298)), Djabir b. Hayyan (Gifte, 56 = f. 46a-b, 
104 = f. 95b, 185 = f. 179a), Ibn Wahshiyya (Poisons, 
84-5, 108), Ibn Sina (Kanan, I, 276, II, 223), al- 
Birtini (Saydana, Arabic 81, Eng. 53). Most agree 
that there is little if any hope of recovery, even if 
the Great Tindk is administered. Ibn Sina distin- 
guishes clearly between dish and the plant known as 
khanik al-dhi’b etc., the latter being described sepa- 
rately (I, 424, 460). 

(C) Possible identifications: Although (A) 
Akiunitun is often equated with an Aconitum sp. (e.g. 
Ghalib 1.86, Nos. 1752-7, Issa 5.1, cf. W. Schmucker, 
Die pflanzliche und mineralische Materia Medica im Firdaus 
al-Hikma des Tabari, Bonn 1969, 126, No. 157, where 
bish = &Kovitov), a modern botanist thinks it like- 
ly that the &kovitov of Dioscorides was (i) a 
Doronicum sp., (11) a Delphinium sp., possibly D. staphis- 
agria or D. elatum. In the case of (B) bish, this did 
not have to be identified in the growing state, but 
was known to the Arabs as a deadly poison from 
India {Issa 4.19). 

Bibliography: Dioscorides, De materia medica, 
ed. D.G. Kihn, Leipzig 1829; Dioscorides, Codex 
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Aniciae lulianae picturis ilustratus, nune Vindobonensis 
Med. Gr. 1, Leiden 1906 (phototype edn.); La 
Materia Médica de Dioscérides, ii, ed. C.E. Dubler 
and E. Terés, Tetuan 1952; Bodleian MS Hyde 
34; Theophrastus, History of Plants, ed. and tr. A. 
Hort, Loeb edn. London 1916; Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, ed. A.S.F. Gow and A.F. Scholfield, 
Cambridge 1953; ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. al- 
Baytar, al-Djami‘ li-mufradat al-adwiya wa ‘l-aghdhiya, 
Cairo 1874; Thabit b. Kurra, K. al-Dhakhira fi tlm 
al-tibh, ed. G. Sobhy, Cairo 1928; Rabban al- 
Tabart, Firdaws al-hikma, ed. M.Z. Siddiqi, Berlin 
1928; The abridged version of “The Book of Simple 
Drugs” of Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Ghéfiq’..., ed. 
M. Meyerhof and G. Sobhy, Cairo 1932-40; 
Maimonides, Sharh asma al-‘ukkar, ed. M. Meyerhof, 
Cairo 1940; Das Buch der Gifte des Gabir Ibn Hayyan, 
tr. A. Siggel, Wiesbaden 1958 (with facsimile text); 
Ibn Sina, al-Kaniin fi *l-tibb, 3 vols., repr. Baghdad 
n.d. [= 1970?]; Ibn Wahshiyya (translation): M. 
Levey, Medieval Arabic toxicology: the Book on Poisons 
of Ibn Wahkshiya and its relation to early Indian and 
Greek texts; Philadelphia 1966; al-Biriini, A. al- 
Saydana fi ‘l-tibb, ed. and tr. H.M. Said, Karachi 
1973; M. Levey, Early Arabic pharmacology, Leiden 
1973; M. Meyerhof, The article on aconite from al- 

Beruni’s kitab as-Saydana, in IC, xix/4 (1945); P. 

Johnstone, Aconite and its antidote in Arabic writings, 

in Journal for the History of Arabic Science, i/1 (1977); 

A. Issa, Dictionnaire des noms des plantes en latin, 

frangais, anglais et arabe, Cairo 1930; A. Siggel, 

Arabisch-Deutsches Wéaorterbuch der Stoffe aus den  dret 

Naturreichen, Berlin 1950; E. Ghalib, Dictionnaire des 

setences de la nature, Beirut 1965. 

a (P. JOHNSTONE) 

AL-1 AHMAD, Sayyip Dyjatat, Iranian prose 
writer and ideologist (1923-69). His ceuvre may 
be tentatively classified as comprising literary fiction 
on the one hand (Kissa, dastén), and essays and reports 
on the other hand (makala, guzdrish). This classifica- 
tion, however, only follows the author’s own desig- 
nation, Al-i Ahmad lacks the technical concern and 
sophistication of a contemporary like Sadik Cibak, 
and in terms of formal structure, this tends to blur 
the dividing lines, not merely between the “novel” 
(Kissa) and the “short story” (dastdn), but also between 
the dastén, often approaching the “narrative essay”, 
and the makala. Among biographical data, three 
factors stand out for their crucial influence on Ali 
Ahmad’s career as a writer: his birth in a Tehrani 
family of lower Shi‘i dignitaries; his occupation as 
a professional schoolteacher; and his vivid interest 
and, for.a brief period, active participation in national 
politics. 

The religious element is reflected in the early col- 
lections of short stories Did wa bazdid (1945), Sth-tar 
(1948) and Lan-t ziyadt (1952). Written after the 
“flight” from his traditional family background and 
adherence to the leftist ideologies of post-war polit- 
ical parties, they offer an ironic picture of the reli- 
gious milieu of lower and middle class Tehran. A 
similar, if more outspoken aloofness pervades his 
hadjdj-diary of 1966, Khassi dar mikat. While preserving 
a personal piety throughout his life, Al-i Ahmad is 
the critical observer, rather than the raptured par- 
ticipant. A tone of irony is seldom absent; yet it is 
generally mild and benevolent, occasionally even 
slightly nostalgic. 

His life-long experiences as a_ schoolteacher 
prompted an interest in educational and, more 
broadly, cultural issues, as expressed in some of his 





most vitriolic articles (notably in Stk makdla-i digar 
(1959)). Moreover, they inspired the “novels” Mudir- 
@ madrasa (1958) and Nafrin-i zamin (1967). The for- 
mer especially, which relates the alienation of a 
provincial school-principal, is counted among his 
most successful literary achievements. If indebted to 
an earlier prose-experiment in French literature, i.e. 
Voyage au bout de la nuit by Louis-Ferdinand Céline 
(1932), Mudir-i madrasa convincingly established Al- 
i Ahmad’s reputation as an innovator of Persian lit- 
erary style. Its highly economic use of words, 
abundant colloquialisms and vivid, staccato rhythm 
has been described in a laudatory fashion as insha’- 
_ Some similarity exists between the development of 
Als Ahmad’s religious attitudes and his political ones. 
After an intensive exposure to the orthodox milieu in 
the early stages (as son of a Shi‘t riéhdni, as a devoted 
and prominent member of political parties), he proved 
in both instances incapable of conforming to collec- 
tive, organised loyalty. His membership of the 
recently established communist Tada party lasted from 
1944 until early 1948 only; his subsequent adherence 
to the “anti-Stalinist” faction of Khalil Malikr ended 
in early 1953, following bitter experiences with per- 
sonal rivalries within this “Third Force” movement. 
He left the forum of organised politics, never to 
return. Among the literary documents of this politi- 
cal career, the short stories collected in Az randji- 
kih_ mibarim (1947) belong to the Téda period. First 
printed at the party-press Shwlawar, it constitutes 
an effort to create “socialist-realist” literature. With 
its very explicit commitment, in some ways reminis- 
cent of Buzurg ‘Alawi’s work, it lacks the ironic, 
observing distance common to Ali Ahmad’s remain- 
ing ceuvre, and was afterwards considered a failure 
by the author himself. Zan-i ziyddi was written after 
the breakaway from the Téada, and contains the 
story AKhudadad-khan, a sarcastic description of the ambi- 
tions, hypocrisy and luxuries of a leading party 
executive. The ideological importance of this collec- 
tion further lies in the introduction which the author 
added to the second edition (1963), Risd@la-i Pawliis 
bi-katiban. A “testament” according to the writer, it 
calls for literary honesty and commitment. In a less 
biblical fashion, this theme dominates many of his 
other essays: the conviction that “in our land, writ- 
ing literature means waging a battle for justice”, and 
that “the pen has become a weapon”. Since the end- 
ing of the Mossadegh experiment in August 1953 and 
Al-i Ahmad’s departure from party-politics, he saw 
this battle for justice as a cultural, rather than polit- 
ical one. Its primary target is not the external force 
of oppression, but the spirit of submissiveness 
which had turned his countrymen into voluntary, 
even zealous servants. This phenomenon was diag- 
nosed as gharb-zadagi (“western-struckness” sc. blind 
worship and imitation of western civilisation), and its 
causes and symptoms are described at length in the 
essay of the same name (1962), which, in spite of its 
prompt confiscation by the authorities, remained Al- 
i Ahmad’s most widely read and most hotly debated 
work. In search of a cure, he calls for an “inner 
revolt” (kipdm-i duriini): a return to the classical virtues 
of unconditional devotion and self-sacrifice. This shakd- 
dat forms the central theme of Nan wa ‘-kalam (1961), 
an allegory tale explaining the failure of contempo- 
rary leftist movements. 

Finally, mention should be made of the regional 
monographs which the author composed during his 
numerous travels throughout the country, trying to 
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recapture the “majesty” (Yzmat) and “authenticity” 
(asalat) which he could no longer find in the capital. 
Awrazan (1954), Tainishin-ha-i Baliik-i Zahra (1958) and 
Djazira-i Kharg (1960) have appeared as separate vol- 
umes; comparable studies of Khizistan, Yazd and the 
outskirts of the Kawir have been included in his col- 
lected essays. 

Bibliography: 1. Works by Al-i Ahmad, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned in the text: Sargu- 
zasht-i kandit-hd (1333 sh.) is a symbolic kissa deal- 
ing with the abortive oil-nationalisation 1951-3. 
Not included in the four collections mentioned 


above are the short stories Djashn-i far-khanda, ; 


Kh®ahar wa ‘ankabit, Khiindba-i andr, Shawhar-i 


Amrik@i and Guldastahd wa falak. The first one is | 


available through M.A. Sipanli’s anthology Baz- 
Gfarini-yi wakityyat (Tehran 1352 sh.*). The other 
ones have been collected in the posthumously- 
edited and only narrowly distributed Pandj dastan 
(1350 sh.), which also contains a short autobio- 
graphical sketch dated Day 1347 sh. Mathalan 
sharh-i ahwalat, The majority of Al-i Ahmad’s 
numerous essays and travel reports were first pub- 
lished in periodicals and afterwards reprinted in 
the collections Haft makala (1334 sh.), Sth makala- 
i digar (1337 sh.), Arzyabi-yi shitabzada (1344 sh.) 
and Ka@rndma-i sth-sala (1348 sh.). These collec- 
tions, however, are far from exhaustive, and a 
substantial number of articles remains scattered 
over the various magazins, for the later period 
notably Andisha wa hunar, Arish and Djahdn-i naw. 
Certain other writings were completed by the 
author before his death, but have not yet been 
deemed suitable for publication. These include a 
novel (Nast-i djadid) and diaries of his travels to 
Europe, the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Of the latter, two fragments have appeared in 
Hunar wa sinima, Nos. 1 (18 Adhar 1345) and 2 
(25 Adkar 1345). Translations prepared by Al-i 
Ahmad were almost without exception done from 
or via French; well-known among these are his 
rendering of works by André Gide, Albert Camus, 
Eugene Ionesco and Dostoievski. Translations 
made from Al-i Ahmad’s writings include The old 
man was our eyes, a Monography on the poet Nima 


Ytishidj, in The Literary Review, Rutherford NJ., | 


xvill (1974), 115-28, The pilgrimage, in Life and let- 
ters, \xiti (1949), 202-9, Someone else’s child, in Iranian 
Studies, i (1968), 161-9, and The school principal, by 
J.K. Newton and M.C. Hillmann, Minneapolis 
and Chicago 1974; the preface to this volume 
also contains an English translation of the story 
Guldan-t Gini. 

2. Studies. See the cursory remarks in 
H. Kamshad, Modern Persian prose literature, 
Cambridge 1966, 125-6; B. Alavi, Geschichte und 
Entwicklung der modernen persischen Literatur, Berlin 
1964, 221-2; Milos Borecky, in AME7, vii (1953), 
238-9; and M. Zavarzadeh, in MI, lviii (1968), 
311-12. Opinions of Iranian critics may be found 
in the special Al-i Ahmad issue of the periodical 
Andisha wa hunar, v (1343 sh.), 344-489, including 
also a lengthy interview with the author. For more 
specific discussions, cf. Djamalzida’s review of 
Mudir-i_ madrasa in Rahnama-yi Kitab, 1 (1337  sh.), 
166-78; Rida Barahini, Kissa-mwtst, Tehran 1348 
sh’, 416 ff; G.L. Tikku, in idem (ed.), Islam and its 
cultural dwergence, Urbana, Chicago and London 
1971, 165-79; and G.R. Sabri-Tabrizi, in 
Correspondance d’Orient 11, Brussels 1970, 411-18. 

(GJ J. DE Vries) 





‘ALA’ at-DIN KHALDJI [see Kwacpyts]. 

aL-‘ALAMI, ‘ABD at-KADIR [see KapptR AL- 
“ALAMI]. 

ALANGU, Tauir, Turkish author and liter- 
ary critic (1916-73). The son of a naval officer, he 
was born in Istanbul and graduated from the Depart- 


| ment of Turkish Studies of Istanbul University (1943). 


He taught Turkish literature in various high schools 
until 1956, when he was appointed to Galatasaray 
Lycée in Istanbul where he taught until his death on 
19 June 1973. During the last few years of his life 
he was also a part-time lecturer at Bogazici University 
in {stanbul. 

Two leading themes of his many books and large 
number of articles are firstly, Turkish folk-lore, and 





| secondly, the modern Turkish novel and short story. 


As a literary critic and research worker, his judg- 
ments are based on sound scholarly research and 
are (with rare exceptions when his close friends are 
involved) balanced, responsible and fair. Alangu is 
the author of the following major works: Cumhuriyetten 
sonra hikdye ve roman, 2 vols, Istanbul 1959 and 1965, 
a comprehensive study on Turkish short story writ- 
ers and novelists of the 1920-50 period, with copi- 
ous examples of their works; Omer Seyfeitin, Istanbul, 
1968, a monograph in the form of biographical novel 
of this pioneer of the modern Turkish short story; 
and his posthumous /00 tinli Turk esert, 2 vols, 
Istanbul 1974, an anthology from 100 famous works 
from Turkish literature, with introduction and com- 
ments. The second volume of this work covering the 
last hundred years (1870-1970) is particularly valu- 
able as it is based mainly on his own research. 
Unfortunately, many of his articles published in var- 
ious journals and reviews have not yet been col- 
lected into book form. Alangu translated (from the 
German) several authors, and particularly from the 
Israeli author Samuel Agnon. 
Bibliography: Mehmet Seyda, Edebiyat dostlan, 
Istanbul, 1970; Behget Necatigil, Edebiva-tumizda_ isim- 
ler sézligé", 1975, sw. ae (Fauir Iz) 
‘ALI 8. HANZALA zs. ABI SALIM a.-Maunrozi 
AL-WApI‘T AL-HAMDANI, succeeded ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
b. al-Walid [¢.v.] as the sixth dat mutlak of the 
Musta‘li-Tayyibr Isma‘ilis in Yaman in 612/ 
1215. As the country was passing through a critical 
period of internal strife after its occupation by the 
Ayyibids, the da? pursued a policy of non-interference 
in politics. He maintained good relations both with 
the Ayyabid rulers of San‘a’ and the Yamid sultans 
of Bani Hatim in Dhamarmar which enabled him to 
carry out his activities without much difficulties. He 
died on 12 or 22 Rabi‘ I 626/8 or 18 February 1229. 

Both his compositions, Sim{ al-haka@ik and Risalat 
Diya? al-huliim wa-misbih al-‘uliim, concerning al-mabda’ 
wa ‘l-ma‘dd, are considered important works on haka’ik 
|g.v.]. The former, edited by ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi 
(Damascus 1953), is a radjaz poem, whereas the lat- 
ter is an elaborate treatment of the subject and exists 
in manuscript. 

Bibliography: The main biographical source, 
Idris b. al-Hasan, Nuzhat al-afkar, still in manuscript, 
is studied by H.-F. al-Hamdani, al-Sulayhiyyin, 
Cairo 1955, 291-7; Hasan b. Nah al-Bharidi, Aziad 
al-Azhar, i, ed. ‘Adil al-“Awwa, in Muntakhabat 
Isma@iltyya, Damascus 1958, 195, 247; Isma‘l b. 
‘Abd al-Rasiil al-Madjdi‘, Fikrist, ed. ‘Alt Naki 
Munzawi, Tehran 1966, 196-7, 269-70. For a 
detailed account, see Ismail Poonawala, Bio-bibliog- 
raphy of Isma%lt kterature, Malibu, Cal. 1977. 

(I. Poonawata} 
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‘ALI 8. MUHAMMAD sb. DJA‘*FAR B. [prAnim 
B. AL-WaLtp AL-ANF AL-Kurasui, the mentor of 
‘Ali b. Hatim al-Hamidi [9.v.], whom he succeeded 
as the fifth da@% mutlak of the Musta‘li-TayyibT Isma‘ilits 
in Yaman in 605/1209, came from a prominent al- 
Walid family of Kuraysh. His great-grandfather 
Ibrahim b. Abr Salama was a leading chieftain of 
the founder of the Sulayhid dynasty ‘AIT b. 
Muhammad al-Sulayhi, and he was sent by the lat- 
ter on an official mission to Cairo. He studied first 
under his uncle ‘Ali b. al-Husayn and then under 
Muhammad b. Tahir al-Harithi. After al-Harithi’s 
death, Hatim b. [brahim al-Hamidi [¢.v.] appointed 
‘Ali b. Muhammad as his deputy in San‘a’. He lived 
in San‘a and died there on 27 Sha‘ban 612/21 
December 1215 at the age of ninety. He headed a 
distinguished family of da@%s: for approximately three 
centuries the headship of the dawa was held by his 
descendants. 

He was a prolific author and his works are held 
in high esteem by the community. The following 
works are extant. On haka’tk: 1. Tad} al-‘aka’id, ed. 
‘Arif Tamir, Beirut 1967, English tr. (in summary 
form) W. Ivanow, Creed of the Fatemids, Bombay 1936. 
2. Kitab al-Dhakhira, ed. Muhammad al-A‘zami, 
Beirut 1971. 3. Risalat Dyila’ al-ukiil, ed. ‘Adil al- 
‘Awwa in Muntakhabat Isma@Tliyya, Damascus 1958, 
89-153. 4. Risélat al-Idah wa ’l-tabyin, ed. R. 
Strothmann, in Arba‘a kutub Ismatliyya, Gottingen 
1943, 138-58. 5. Risala ft ma‘na al-ism al-a‘zam, ed. 
Strothmann in tbid., 171-7. 6. Diya? al-albab. 7. Lubb 
al-ma‘arf. 8. Lubab al-fawa?id. 9. Risdlat mulhikat al- 
adhhan. 1Q. al-Riséla al-mufida, a commentary on the 
kasidat al-nafs ascribed to Ibn Sina’. Refutations: 11. 
Déamigh al-batil, refutation of al-Ghazali’s al-Mustazhir. 
12. Mukhtasar al-‘usial, refutation of Sunnis, Mu‘tazilis, 
Zaydis and Falasifa who deny God all attributes. 
13. Risdlat tuhfat al-murtadd, ed. Strothmann in 
Arba‘a kutub Isma@Tliyya, 159-70, a refutation of 
the Hafizi-Madjidi dawa. Miscellaneous: 14. Madjalis 
al-nush wa ‘l-bayén. 15. Diwan, eulogies of the 
Imams and his teachers, elegies, and valuable his- 
torical information about contemporary events in 
Yaman. 

Husayn B. ‘ALT, son of the preceeding, He suc- 
ceeded Ahmad b. al-Mubarak b. al-Walid as the eighth 
d&@% mutlak. He lived in San‘a’ and died there on 22 
Safar 667/31 October 1268. His writings deal main- 
ly with haka’ik. The following works have survived. 
1. Resalat al-[dah wa ‘l-bayaén. The section about the 
fall of Adam has been edited by B. Lewis in An 
Isma%li interpretation of the fall of Adam, in BSOS, ix 
(1938), 691-704. 2. al-Risdla al-wahida fi tathbit arkan 
al-‘akida. 3. ‘Akidat al-muwahhidin. 4. Risalat al-idah wa- 
‘-tabsir ft fadl yawm al-Ghadir. 5. Risdla Mahyyat al- 
ziir. 6. al-Mabda@ wa ’l-ma‘Gd, ed. and tr. H. Corbin, 
in Trilogie Ismaélienne, Tehran 1961, 99-130 (Arabic 
pagination), 129-200. 

‘ALT B. Husayn, son of the preceeding. He 
succeeded his father as the ninth da mutlak. He lived 
in San‘a’ and then moved to ‘Ariis, but following the 
Hamdanid repossession of San‘a’, he returned and 
died there on 13 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 682/2 February 1284. 
His al-Risala al-kémila is extant. 

Bibliography: Hatim al-Hamidi, Tuhfat al- 
kuliib, in manuscript, (edition being prepared by 
Abbas Hamdani); Idris b. al-Hasan, Nuzhat al- 
afkdr, manuscript used by H.F. al-Hamdani, al- 
Sulayhtyyiin, Gairo 1955, 284-91; Hasan b. Nah 
al-Bhariici, Kitab al-Azhar, i. ed. ‘Adil al--Awwa 
in Muntakhabat Ismé“%liyya, Damascus 1958, 191, 





193-4, 198, 247-8; Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Rasil al- 

Madjdii‘, Féhrist, ed. ‘Alt Naki Munzawi, Tehran 

1966, 41-2, 80, 93-5, 123-7, 131, 140, 151, 153, 

200-1, 229-37, 244-6, 257, 278; For a full descrip- 

tion of works and sources, see Ismail Poonawala, 

Bio-bibliography of Isma%li literature, Malibu, Cal. 

1977. (I. Poonawa.a) _ 

‘ALI s. MUHAMMAD at-TUNISI a.-IYADI, 
pro-Shi‘i poet of Ifrikiya, who was, according 
to Ibn Rashik (Kurdda, 102), in the service of the 
Fatimid caliphs al-Ka’im, al-Manstir and above all al- 
Mu‘izz, whom he joined in his new capital in Egypt, 
despite his great age and the hazards of the journey. 
It was probably in Cairo that he died, in the same 
year as his protector, 365/976, according to H.H. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab (Ta’rkk, 96), but later than this, according 
to Ch. Bouyahia (Ve hittéraire, 39); these two authors 
place his birth in Tunis, apparently in order to explain 
his ethnic of al-Tianisi, which in the 4th/10th centu- 
ry, and even later, referred merely to a small place 
adjacent to the ruins of Carthage (cf. Kadi Nu‘man, 
K. al-Madjalis wa ’l-musayarat, ed. Yalaoui-Feki- 
Chabbouh, Tunis, 1978, 203, 332-3, and al-Bakri, ed. 
de Slane, 37). This nisba has caused him to be often 
confused with a later homonym, ‘Ali b. Yisuf al-Tiinisi, 
also the eulogist of an al-Manstr and an al-Mu‘izz, 
but this time, Zirids (cf. Bouyahia, loc. cit). On the 
other hand, the ethnic al-lyadi leads one to postulate 
an Arab origin, the Iyad being a component of a sec- 
ton of the Bani Hilal, the Athbadj, who had estab- 
lished themselves in the region of Msila (see P. Massiéra, 
Msila du X° au XV° siécles, in Bull. de la Soc. hist. et 
archéol. de Sétif, ii [1941], repr. in CT, No. 85-6). 

The poet’s fame reached the Spanish shores in his 
own lifetime; an anecdote of the same Ibn Rasghik 
(Umda, i, 111) shows us the Andalusian Ibn Hani? 
{g.v.] on his arrival in al-Kayrawan involved in hos- 
tilities with the poets already established there, but 
making specific mention only of al-Iyadi. However, 
despite the high esteem in which later critics held 
him, such as Ibn Sharaf (Questions de critique littéraire, 
ed. Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1953, 9), no poem of his has 
come down to us in complete form; is this attribut- 
able to later Sunni ostracism of the poet after the 
sudden change to the Zirid régime, or a change in 
literary tastes? Whatever the reason may be, out of 
the 105 verses which the present writer has been able 
to gather together (Hawliyyat, 1973, 97), only two frag- 
ments are Shi‘ in inspiration. These however are pre- 
served by pro-Fatimid authors, these being firstly a 
rather poignant and moving relation of the end of 
Abii Yazid, “the man on the donkey” (Strat Ustadh 
Dhawdhar, Cairo, 48, tr. M. Canard, 69) and secondly 
a eulogy in honour of al-Mansur (Dawadari, Kanz al- 
durar, vi, 117). The remainder is made up of well- 
turned, descriptive fragments, which abound richly in 
images, hence admired and gathered together for this 
reason by the anthologists; thus out of these last, al- 
Husri (Zahr, 189, 314, 1003) reproduces a description 
of the Fatimid fleet, armed with the fearsome Greek 
Fire, a picture of a galloping horse and a tableau of 
the splendours of the Lake Palace, Dar al-Bahr, at 
Mansiuriyya. 

In sum, al-Iyadi seems to have been a great poet, 
quite apart from his Fatimid allegiance, but our knowl- 
edge of his poetry—apart from his talent—remains 
till now only fragmentary. 

Bibliography: Ibn Rashitk, Kuradat al-dhahab, 
ed. Bouyahia, Tunis 1972; H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Mudjmal tarikh al-adab al-tinisi, Tunis 1968, 96; 
Ch. Bouyahia, La vie hittéraire en Ifriqiya sous les 
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Xirides, Tunis 1972; M. Yalaoui, Poéies ifriguyiens 

contemporains des Fatimides, in Hawliyyat al-Djami‘a 

al-Tinisiyya (Annales de |’Université de Tunis), 

1973, | (M. Yataout) 

‘ALI EMIRI (1858-1924), Turkish bibliophile 
and scholar. He was born in Diyarbekr, the son 
of Mehmed Sherif, a wealthy merchant from a locally 
prominent family. He learnt Arabic, Persian and 
the Islamic sciences from his great-uncle and private 
tutors. At the age of 18 he published in the local 
paper Diyarbekr a djtiliisiyye, a poem commemorating 
the enthronement of Murad V which made his name 
widely known in educated circles. When ‘Abidin Pasha 
(the Mathndwi commentator) came in 1879 to 
Diyarbekr as president of the committee of reform 
for the eastern provinces, he appointed ‘Ali Emiri as 
secretary, and later took him to Salonika when he 
became the governor of that province. Thus there 
began his career as a civil servant which was to last 
for three decades. He served in diverse parts of the 
Empire until he retired in 1908. He died in Istanbul 
on 20 January 1924. 

A life-long passionate collector of rare books, he 
saved many important manuscripts from destruction 
(e.g. the unique copy of Kashghari’s Diwan lughat al- 
turk), and made copies of the rare books which he 
could not purchase. He conveyed his invaluable col- 
lection to the Shaykh al-Islam Fayd Allah Efendi 
Library at Fatih in Istanbul (1916), then re-named 
the Millet Library, of which he remained Director 
until his death. ‘Ali Emiri wrote diwan poetry with 
great ease and facility (but with not much talent), and 
his enormous output of several volumes is among his 
personal papers in the Millet Library. Except for the 
biographies of poets of his native Diyarbekr (Tedhhire- 
yt shufara-yi ‘Amid, Istanbul 1325  riimt/1909), very 
little of his research work on the Ottoman poets 
(with special emphasis on sultan and prince poets), 
has been published (and that mainly in his journal 
‘Othmanli t@rikh we edebiyyat medjmii-‘asi, founded in 
1920, 31 issues). ‘Aly Emiri followed, in method and 
approach, the tradition of the classical tedhkire [q.v.] 
writers. The bulk of his manuscript notes is in 
the Millet Library. His study on the Eastern pro- 
vinces, “Othmanlt wildyat-i sharkwyyesit, Istanbul 1334 
riimi/1918, was of great use and was appreciated by 
the Nationalists in Ankara; Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
(Atatiirk) personally gave financial help to him in his 
old age. The list of ‘Alt Emiri’s other publications 
are given in Ahmed Refik and Ibniilemin M.K. Inal 
(see Bibl. below). 

Bibliography: Ahmed Retfik, 4.2. in TTEAM, No. 

78 (1924); Ibntilemin M.K. Inal, Son aser tiérk sair- 

len, i, Istanbul 1930, 298-314; Muzaffer Esen, Istanbul 

ansiklopedist, ii, Istanbul 1959, s.v. (Fauir Iz) 

‘ALI MARDAN KHAN, Amir aL-Umara’, a mil- 
itary commander of Kurdish origin, was one of 
the prominent nobles of Shah ‘Abbas of Persia. During 
the reign of Shah Saff (1038-52/1629-42) he came 
under a cloud. He thereupon went over to the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-58) and handed 
over the fort of Kandahar [¢.v.] to the Mughals. 
He was given the rank of 5,000/5,000 by his new 
master in 1048/1638 and was appointed governor of 
Kashmir. In 1050/1640 he was promoted to 
7,000/7,000 and was appointed governor of the 
Pandjab. In 1641 he was appointed governor of Kabul 
in addition to the Pandjab. 

‘Ali Mardan Khan was connected with the con- 
struction of a major canal running from Ravi to 
Lahore, and laid out the famous Shalamar garden- 





at Lahore. He died in 1067/1657 and was buried 
in his mother’s tomb at Lahore. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahori, Badshah- 
nama, ii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1868; continuation by 
Muhammad Warith, Badshah-néma, I. O. MS., Ethé 
329 (see Storey, i, 574-7); Shah Nawaz Khan, Mda’athir 
al-umar@’, ii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1888-91; H.LS. 
Kanwar, ‘Ai Mardan Khan, in IC, xlvii (1973), 105- 
19:9 + 24 (M. AtHaAR ALI) 
‘ALLAL ai-FASI, Munammap, Moroccan states- 

man and writer (1907-74). Born at Fas, he was edu- 
cated at the university of al-Karawtyyin [¢.v.]. From 
the age of 18 onwards, he took part in the diffu- 
sion throughout Morocco of the progressive move- 
ment of the Salafiyya [¢.v.], and his militant attitude 
in favour of local nationalist aspirations, as well as 
his oratorical powers, soon led the government to 
confine him to a house, under guard, at Taza. He 
was freed in 1931 and returned to Fas, where he 
began to lecture at the Karawiyyin; these lectures 
were however boycotted by certain religious leaders 
who feared that his unrestrained political attitudes 
might well cause difficulties for the Moroccan author- 
ities in their relations with the French Protectorate. 
Al-Fasi then took part in the delegation of the most 
influential nationalist leaders to the sultan of Morocco 
in 1934, when the document called Matalib al-sha‘b 
al-maghnibi (“Demands for reform of the Moroccan 
people”), the first catechism of the nationalist move- 
ment, consisting of a complete programme for the 
reform and renovation of the land, especially in the 
politico-social sphere, was presented to the sovereign. 
The tergiversations and delays of the speakers engaged 
in this exasperated the more ardent of patriots, and 
led the Auwtlat al-‘amal al-watanit  al-maghribiyya 
(“Moroccan bloc for national action”) which had 
until 1934 worked in the background, to intensify 
its activities. Disorders broke out in 1936 in Fas, 
Salé and Casablanca, and the leaders of the bloc, 
including ‘Allal al-Fasi, were arrested. After their 
freeing almost immediately, the bloc decided to dis- 
band itself, and two parties were then formed, al- 
Haraka al-kawmiyya and al-Hizb al-watani li-tahkik 
al-matalib, which merged in 1943 to form the single 
party of the Jsteklal, led from 1946 onwards by al- 
Fast. In the following year he fled to Cairo, where 
he organised the resistance movements against the 
French and Spanish Protectorates from a centre in 
the Maktab al-Maghnb al-arabi founded in the Egyptian 
capital. He returned to Morocco in 1956, the year 
when his country gained its independence, and was 
nominated Professor of Islamic Law at Rabat and 
Fas and then Minister of State entrusted with Islamic 
affairs and a Deputy. 

‘Allal al-Fast’s work as a publicist, as well as a 
politician, continued to be most intense. At the begin- 
ning of 1957 he founded the newspaper Le Sahara 
marocain in order to promote the inclusion of 
Mauretania in Morocco, and in 1962, the monthly 
review al-Bayyina, which was at the same time Pan- 
Arab and Pan-Islamic and also concerned with cul- 
ture and social progress. In all his work, the writer 
dealt with topics and problems of the Maghrib’s 
history and politics, above all in regard to the 
modern and contemporary periods, with the excep- 
tion of his Makasid al-shari al-islamiyya wa-makarimuha 
(Casablanca, n.d.), in which the author gathered 
together his lectures on law at the Faculty. Two 
books are devoted to an historico-juridical analysis 
of the French and Spanish Protectorates over 
Morocco: al-Himaya ft Marrakush min al-widjha 
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al-ta@rikhiyya wa ‘l-kaniniyya and Himayat Isbaniya fit 
Marrakush min al-widjha al-ta’rikhiyya wa ‘l-kaniiniyya 
(publ. in Cairo 1947). His al-Maghrib al-‘arabi min al- 
harb al-Glamiyya al-ila ila ’l-yawm (Cairo 1955), on 
the other hand, belongs to the usual class of his- 
torical compilations. His essay on al-Haraka al- 
istikldliyya ft *l-Maghrib al-arabt (Cairo 1948, 2nd ed. 
1956) may be considered as an unpretentious con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Maghribi nationalism, 
especially in Morocco; there exist of these an English 
translation (New York 1954, repr. 1970) and a 
Spanish one. Other works comprise collections of 
lectures given in various capitals of the Arab world 
(as in Hadith al-Maghrib fi ’l-Mashrik, Cairo 1956) and 
radio talks (as in Nida’ al-Kahira, Rabat 1959)—these 
last revealing the passionate character of the writer’s 
political beliefs. Al-Nakd al-dhati (Cairo 1952), of which 
there even exists a Chinese translation, is a self-crit- 
icism of the Arab world (particularly in regard to 
Morocco), in which the author analyses with a care- 
ful dialectic the recent past, and above all the pres- 
ent, in order to discern exactly the most effective 
way for Arabism to face up to the exigencies of 
modern life and to become part of European civil- 
isation without at the same time renouncing its own 
particular genius and identity. In this, ‘Allal al-Fast 
places himself in the forefront of the ideology of 
Islamic fundamentalism with its roots in Muhammad 
‘Abduh’s [g.v.] thought, but at times he goes beyond 
this basic model when it is a question of penetrat- 
ing more clearly to the heart of western thought. 

Bibliography: There is information on ‘AIlal 
al-Fasi in all the numerous works (mainly in French) 
on Morocco. There is a good source of docu- 
mentation on his political activity in Onente Moderno, 
esp. xvii (1937), 595, xix (1939), 429-30, and xxxii 
(1952), 1-31 passim. See also Anouar Abdel-Malek, 
Anthologie de la littérature arabe contemporaine. ii. Les 
essais, Paris 1965, 190-6; and A. Laroui, L%déologie 
arabe contemporaine, Paris 1967, passim. 

(U. Rizzrrano) 

SALLAWAYH at-A‘SAR, Asu °L-Hasan ‘ALT B. 
‘App ALLAH B. SayF, court musician in early 
‘Abbasid times, died in or shortly after 235/850. 
He was of Soghdian origin, mawla (al-“tk) of the 
Umayyads and mawla (al-khidma) of the ‘Abbasids. 
Ibrahim and Ishak al-Mawsili taught him the “clas- 
sical” hidjazi music, but he prefered the “romantic” 
style of Ibrahim b, al-Mahdi and introduced “Persian 
melodies” (nagham faristyya) into Arab music. As a 
court musician, he started in the third class (tabaka) 
under Hariin al-Rashid and continued to serve the 
caliphs up to al-Mutawakkil, but suffered from the 
rivalry of his more brilliant colleague Mukharik. 
‘Allawayh is described as being a master musician 
(mughannit hadhik), an excellent lutenist (darib 
mutakaddim)—being left-handed he used an instru- 
ment stringed in reverse order—and a skilful com- 
poser (sani® mutafannin). Abu °\-Faradj al-Isbahant 
recorded 80 of his songs, using sources like 
‘Allawayh’s own Kitab (or Dydmi‘) al-Aghani and the 
songbooks of ‘Amr b. Bana, Ibn al-Makkr, Habash 
and al-Hishami. 

Bibliography: Aghani®, xi, 333-60 (main 
source, see also indices); Ibn Tayfur, Azad 
Baghdad, Cairo 1949 (see indices); Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih, ‘kd, vi, Cairo 1949, 31, 33, 37; Djahiz, 
Bayan, i, 132; Silt, Awrak (Ash“G@r awlad al- 
Khulafa’), 30; Nuwayri, Niha@ya, v, 9-13; O. 
Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Literaturgeschichte, 
ii, Stuttgart 1933, 81-3; H.G. Farmer, History 





of Arabian music, 123; Kh. Mardam, Djamharat al- 

mughannin, Damascus 1964, 163-4. 

(E. NEuBAUER) 

ALUS, SermMep MukuyTar, modern Turkish 
Sermet Muntar Avus, Turkish writer (1887-1952). 
He was born in Istanbul, the son of Ahmed Mukhtar 
Pasha, the founder of the Military Museum and a 
teacher at the War College. Educated mainly pri- 
vately at Galatasaray Lycée, he studied law, gradu- 
ating in 1910, As a student, he founded with two 
friends, the humorous paper El-Ufiiritk (1908) and con- 
tributed essays and cartoons to another humorous 
paper Davul (1908-9). His early interest in philosophy 
and social studies did not last long, and he turned 
to the theatre. Between 1918 and 1930, apart from 
a number of short stories which he contributed to 
various papers, he concentrated exclusively on the the- 
atre, writing and adapting from the French many 
plays, some of which were performed in the Istanbul 
Municipal theatre (Dar al-Bedayt. Some of his plays 
were serialised in satirical weeklies (Akbaba and Amcabey). 
The year 1931 was a turning point in his literary 
career. He began to publish in the newspaper Aksam 
sketches of everyday life in Istanbul at the turn of 
the century, Otuz sene evvel Istanbul (“Istanbul thirty 
years ago”) which were followed by stories, essays, 
autobiographical sketches, novels, etc. serialised in the 
same paper and in the dailies Son posta, Cumhuriyet, 
Vatan, Vakit, etc. and in the periodicals Yedigiin, Hafta, 
Yeni mecmua, etc., all describing life in mansions, vil- 
las, yahs (sea-side villas), famous resorts, or in the 
humble homes of Istanbul during the last decade of 
Hamidian era. 

An extremely prolific writer, he produced con- 
tinuously until his death in Istanbul on 18 May 
1952. Unfortunately the great bulk of his output 
(articles, essays, short stories, novels, memoirs) always 
accompanied by his own designs and_ sketches, 
remains scattered in many dailies and periodicals. 
Four of his novels have been published in book 
form: Kiwercik Pasa (1933), Pembe maslahh hanim (1933), 
Harp zengininin gelini (1934), Eski Capkin anlatiyor (1944). 
The plots in these novels, as in all Alus’s writings, 
are loose and unimportant, and are only a pretext 
for describing and reporting the conversations of his 
pet characters, who are Hamidian pashas, local beau- 
ties or toughs, snobs and simple people. Alus is the 
last representative of the popular entertainment nar- 
rative school inaugurated by Ahmed Midhat and 
continued by Husayn Rahmi, Ahmed R4sim and 
O.Dj. Kaygili [¢.v.]; perhaps he is more akin to 
the latter in that he is more entertaining and sim- 
plistic without high claims to any moral or philo- 
sophic conclusions. In spite of his often unpolished, 
even sloppy, style and his weakness for the farcical, 
his work has a great documentary value for the spo- 
ken language, way of life, customs and folklore of 
the period. . 

Bibliography: Regat Ekrem Kogu, in Istanbul 
anstklopedisi, Istanbul, 1958-69, s.v. (the main source 
for all subsequent studies); Metin And, Mesrutiyet 
doneminde Tiirk tiyatrosu, Ankara 1971, 112. | 

(Fanir Iz) 

‘AM‘AK, Sumas at-Din BuxuAri, one of the 
leading Persian poets at the court of the Ilek-Khans 
(Kara-Khanids) [g.v.] of Transoxania. Late sources 
ascribe to him the kunya Abu ’l-Nadjib (e.g. Taki 
al-Din Kash4ni). It is not certain whether ‘Am‘ak 
is a personal name or a lakab used as a pen- 
name. It cannot be connected with any existing 
Arabic, Persian or Turkish word. Dh. Safa has 
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suggested a corruption of an original ‘ak‘ak (“mag- 
pie”) which occurs as the name of the poet in a 
manuscript of the Diwdn of Stizani. S. Nafist con- 
jectured a possible Soghdian origin. The forms 
“Amik and ‘Amiki, which can be found in some 
manuscripts of the Bahdnstan of Djami, are cer- 
tainly to be rejected. 

‘Am‘ak was born in Bukhara, probably before the 
middle of the 5th/1ith century. If any of the dates 
given for his death by later biographers viz. 542 (e.g. 
Dawlatshah and Rida-Kuli Khan Hidayat), 543 (Taki 
al-Din Kashani) or 551 (Sadik b. Salih Isfahani in 
Shahid-i Sadik) is correct, he would have lived to 
become a centenarian. 

The earliest datable poems that are attributed to 
‘Am‘ak are kasidas written for the Ilek-Khan Nasr 
b. Ibrahim (460-72/1068-80). The poet must have 
lived at least till 524/1129-30, according to the anec- 
dote that he was ordered to write an elegy for 
Sultan Sandjar’s daughter Mah-i Mulk Khatin, 
whose death occurred in that year (Dawlatshah, on 
the authority of ‘Am‘ak’s contemporary Khatini), 
or even later if the prince Mahmid named in a 
fragmentary poem is identical with the Ilek-Khan 
who was put on the throne of Samarkand by Sandjar 
in 526/1132. 

Already during the short reign of Khidr b. Ibrahim 
(472-3/1080-1), ‘Am‘ak appears to have reached a 
dominating position at the court of Samarkand. The 
story about his rivalry with Rashidi, told in the Cahar 
makala, pictures him as an amir al-shu‘ara’. In his later 
years he is said to have lived a secluded life, com- 
municating with his patrons through a son by the 
name of Hamidi or Hamid al-Din. ‘Am‘ak also wrote 
a poem for the Saldjik ruler Alp Arslan. 

Although the greater part of ‘Am‘ak’s poetry seems 
to have been lost, a small number of his kastdas has 


been preserved in anthologies or in madjmi‘a man- | 


uscripts. There are also some quatrains attributed 
to his name. A mathnawi-poem on the theme of 
Yiisuf and Zulaykha, which is said to have been 
written in such a way that it could be scanned 


according to two different metres, has, however, left | 


no trace. 


In spite of this early loss of the diwdn, estimated | 


at 7,000 bayts (Haft tklim), ‘Am‘ak appears to have 
had a remarkable influence on the poetry of his con- 
temporaries as well as on that of the following gen- 
eration. No one less than Anwari styled him “a master 
of poetry” (ustdd-t sukhan), and designed one of his 
poems on a model provided by ‘Am‘ak (cf. Diwan-1 
Anwar, i, Tehran 1347*, 205, 274). This reputation 
was based, first of all, on the clever use ‘Am‘ak made 
of rhetorical artifices which were still a novelty in his 
time. A fragment of one of his kasidas, in which the 
words mir (“ant”) and miy (“hair”) have been used 
in every line, is often quoted as an example of this. 
‘Am‘ak was also renowned as a writer of elegies, but 
nothing more than the few lines he wrote at the 
request of Sandjar has been preserved. 

Another notable feature of ‘Am‘ak’s poetry is the 
use of long and elaborate prologues to his odes. The 
most extreme example of this, a prologue of 100 
bayls, contains the conceit of a spiritual journey to 
an imaginary world on the back of the donkey of 
‘Isa combined with satirical hints to the poet’s rivals 
(Diwan, ed. Nafist, 141 ff}. ‘Am‘ak had a distinct 
taste for fantastic images; in one of his many descrip- 
tions of nocturnal scenes, the night is represented as 
a preacher who from his pulpit extols the virtues of 
the poet’s native town Bukhara (op. et., 176 ff). 





According to Dh. Safa, the “fantastic simile” (tashbih- 
i khiyalt) is also a major characteristic of the imagery 
‘Am‘ak applied to the individual lines of his poems. 

Bibliography: The Diwan of ‘Am‘ak published 
at Tabriz, 1307 sk. (624 bayts) is unreliable, as it 
contains several poems that actually belong to other 
poets. S. Nafisi has assembled a collection of 806 
bayts from various sources in Diwan-i ‘Am‘ak-i 
Bukhari, Tehran 1339/1960. This volume lacks, 
however, precise references on the provenance of 
each item. The kastdas written for the Ilek-Khans 
have also been inserted into the talikaé to Nafisi’s 
edition of Ta’rikh-i Bayhaki, Tehran 1332/1953, iu, 
1301-23. 

The most important sources containing frag- 
ments of his poetry are: ‘Awti, Lubab, ed. Browne, 
181-9, ed. Nafisi, 378-84, cf. ta‘kat, 686-94; 
Rashid-i Watwat, Had@ik  al-sihr, Tehran 
1308/1929, 44-5; Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 
Kays al-Razi, al-Mu‘diam fi ma@yir ashGr al-adam, 
Tehran 1338/1959, 351, 381; Djadjarmi, Afwnes 
al-ahrar ft dak@ ik al-ash@r, ii, Tehran 1350/1971, 
499; Dawlatshah, 64-5; Djami, Bahdristdn, 
Dushambe 1972, 107; Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft 
iklim, Tehran 1340/1961, iii, 409-20; Kasimi, 
Sullam al-samawat, Tehran 1340/1961, 53, cf. 
hawashi, 303-4; Lutf-‘Alr Beg Adhar, Atashkada, 
lith. Bombay 1299 A.H., 337-42; Rida-Kult Khan 
Hidayat, Madjma‘ al-fusaha@’, \ith. Tehran 1295 
A.H., i, 345-50, ed. Tehran 1336/1967, ii, 879- 
88. 

For manuscripts of madjmii‘a’s containing poems 
by ‘Am‘ak, see E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits 
persans de la Bibhiothéque Nationale, Paris 1912, ii, 48 
ff; Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of Persian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, London 1881, ii, 869, Supplement, 
105; AJ. Arberry, in JRAS (1939), 379; A. Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i nuskhaha-yi khatti-yi farst, ii, Tehran 1350/ 
1971, 2551, nos. 24876-9. 

Bibliographical references to ‘Amrak are to 
be found in Nizami Aridi, Cohdér makdla, Tehran 
1955-7, main 44, 73, 74, cf. tattkat 138 ff, 232 f. 
and 615, as well as in the éadhkira works mentioned 
above. See further Browne, ii, 298, 303, 335 f; 
Dh. Safa, ‘Am‘ak-1 Bukhar@i, in Mihr itt (1314-15 
A.S.H.), 177-81, 289-95, 405-11; idem, Ta’rikh-7 
adabiyyat dar Tran, ii, Tehran 1339/1960*, 535-47; 
E.E. Bertel’s, Istoriya persidsko-tadzikskoy literatur?, 
Moscow 1960, 461-6 and passim; S.  Nafist, 
mukaddama to his edition of the Diwan, 3-127 and 
206 ff; Yu.N. Marr and K.L. Caykin, Pis’ma o per- 
stdskoy literature, Tiflis 1976, 119-25. 

. 7 (J.T.P. pe Bruryn) 

AMAN ALLAH, Amir of Afghanistan and the 
successor and third son of Habib Allah [¢.v.] by his 
chief wife, ‘Ulya Hadrat (d. 1965). He was born on 
2 June 1892 in Paghman and educated at the 
Military Academy. Intelligent, energetic and hard- 
working, he was attracted to the nationalist and 
Islamic modernist ideas of Mahmid Tarzi (1866- 
1935}, the editor of Smad al-akhbar, and in 1914 
married ‘Tarzi’s daughter, Soraya (Thurayya) (d. 21] 
April 1968). At the time of his father’s murder on 
20 February 1919, Aman Allah, as Governor of 
Kabul, controlled the capital with its garrison, arse- 
nal and treasury. Supported by the army, the 
younger nationalists and the Barakzay faction, he 
resisted the claims of his uncle, Nasr Allah, and his 
eldest brother, “Inayat Allah, and was recognised as 
amir on 28 February. 

Aman Allah promptly asserted Afghanistan’s in- 
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dependence from British control of her foreign rela- 


tions. Possibly hoping to promote his goal by the | 


threat of war, he despatched forces to the Indian 
frontier, but hostilities commenced on 3 May and 
endured until an armistice at the beginning of June 
(the Third Afghan War). By the Treaty of Rawalpindi 
(8 August 1919) Britain recognised, by implication, 
Afghanistan’s independence, although the Durand 
Line remained the frontier. After further negotiations 
at Mussoorie (April-July 1920) and in Kabul, a treaty 
of good neighbourliness was signed by Britain and 
Afghanistan on 22 November 1921. In the mean- 
time Aman Allah had obtained international recog- 
nition through treaties with the USSR (28 February 
1921) and Turkey (1 March 1921). Relations were 
also established with Italy, France and Iran. In the 
early years of his reign Aman Allah espoused a Pan- 
Islamic policy involving support for Indian Muslims, 
friendship with Turkey and Iran and the creation of 
a Central Asian federation under Afghan Jeadership 
including Bukhara and Khiwa, but the reassertion 
of Soviet control over Turkistén put an end to this 
project. 

Aman Allah’s internal policy was one of rapid mod- 
ernisation. His reforms came in two main bursts. In 
the period 1921-4 he reformed the structure of Afghan 
government, introducing the first budget (1922), con- 
stitution (1923), and administrative code (1923). He 
introduced legal reforms including a family code (1921) 
and a penal code (1924-5). The legal reforms were 
partly the work of ex-Ottoman advisors and influ- 
enced by Islamic modernism, being derived largely 
from the Sharia but replacing ‘ama’ control by that 
of the state. Education was central to his reforms and 
he established new secondary schools and sent Afghan 
students abroad. His support of female education gave 
tise to bitter criticism from traditional groups. Aman 
Allah made some effort to promote economic devel- 
opment by fostering communications (aircraft, radio 
and telegraph introduced, and railway surveys begun), 
reforming the currency (the rupee replaced by the 
afghani), reorganising the customs, and helping light 
industry. The principal economic success of his reign, 
however, owed nothing to his efforts; this was the 
development of the Karakil and carpet industries fol- 
lowing Uzbek immigration into the northern provinces. 
There was also some agricultural development. Aman 
Allah’s reforms were financed largely from domestic 
resources and lack of money imposed constraints which 
were especially marked in his military reforms. With 
the aid of foreign instructors (mainly Turks) Aman 
Allah sought to develop a non-tribal national militia 
based on conscription for short periods, and at the 
same time to reduce military spending. The result was 
strong tribal opposition to conscription, and a dis- 
affected, discontented and inefficient army. Hostility 
to centralisation, conscription and certain social reforms 
lay behind the Khost [g.v.] rebellion in 1924, which 
was suppressed only after a protracted struggle. For 
a time Aman Allah was obliged to abate his reform- 
ing zeal. 

In December 1927 Aman Allah departed for a 
tour of Europe, returning to Kabul on | July 1928. 
His object, he explained, was to discover the secrets 
of progress; his conclusion was that these were the 
discarding of outworn ideas and customs. He sum- 
moned a national assembly (Lee Dyirga) (28 August- 
5 September) and dressed the delegates in European 
clothes to hear his new ideas. At the last moment 
he was persuaded to omit his most far-reaching 
proposals, but his announced changes in the con- 





stitution, new social reforms, and increased taxes 
were sufficiently disturbing to his hearers. 
Unabashed, Aman Allah repeated his proposals in 
a further series of five three-hour speeches deliv- 
ered between 30 September and 4 October to an 
invited audience, which was treated to the spectacle 
of Queen Soraya dramatically unveiling herself. 
Enraged by the social reforms, by their diminution 
of their own authority, and by new proposals by Aman 
Allah to examine them in their proficiency to teach 
and to expel those trained at Deoband, the ‘ulema’, 
under the leadership of the Hazrat family of Shor 
Bazaar, denounced Aman Allah as an infidel. The 
Amir arrested the leaders, but in November found 
himself confronted by two tribal risings supported by 
‘ulama’, one in the vicinity of Djalalabad, involving 
the Shinwaris and other tribes, and the second in the 
Kihistan, led by a Tadjik bandit known as Baééa-yi 
Sakaw. His inadequate forces divided, Aman Allah 
was unable to resist the attack on Kabul from the 
Kihistan, and his belated withdrawal of nearly all his 
reforms did not pacify the rebels. On 14 January 
1929 Aman Allah abdicated in favour of ‘Inayat Allah 
and fled to Kandahar. ‘Inayat Allah also abdicated 
on 18 January and the Baééa became ruler of Kabul 
with the title of Habib Allah TI. At Kandahar Aman 
Allah rescinded his abdication on 24 January and 
sought help from Britain (which remained neutral), 
from the USSR (which briefly sent troops to north- 
ern Afghanistan), and from Afghan tribes. Although 
Aman Allah received help from the Hazaras and some 
other tribes, he failed to command the support of the 
Durranis and the majority of the Ghalzays, and was 
forced to turn back his advance on Kabul at Ghazna. 
On 23 May he left Afghanistan for India and on 22 


June sailed from Bombay to exile in Rome. He died 


in Switzerland on 26 April 1960 and was brought 
home and buried at Djalalabad. 

Bibliography: The older biographies of Aman 
Allah such as those by R. Wild, London 1932 
and Ikbal Ali Shah, London 1933 have little value 
by comparison with modern studies based on the 
British archives. See Rhea Talley Stewart, Fire in 
Afghanistan 1914-1929, New York 1973; L.B. 
Poullada, Reform and rebellion in Afghanistan, 1919- 
1929, Ithaca 1973; L.W. Adamec, Afghanistan 1900- 
1923, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967, and idem, 
Afghanistan’s foreign affairs to the mid-twentieth century, 
Tucson 1974; V. Gregorian, The emergence of mod- 
em Afghanistan, Stanford 1969. All these latter works 
contain valuable further bibliographies. 

7 Z eee tees (M.E. Yapp) 

AMID TULAKI SUNAMI, Ku"apja ‘aMip aL- 
Din Faxkur AL-Mutk, poet of Muslim India. He was 
born in Sinam, an important town (now in the dis- 
trict of Patiala in the Indian part of the Pandjab) 
that had emerged as a centre of culture and learn- 
ing in the 7th/13th century. ‘Amid called himself 
Talaki along with Siinami because his father was 
said to have migrated from Tilak in Khurasan to 
India. In the art of poetry, he was the disciple of 
a famous master, Shihab Mahmra. He started his 
career as a poet in Multan, which had become the 
capital of a short-lived kingdom under Malik ‘Izz 
al-Din Khan-i Ayaz and his son, Tad) al-Din Abia 
Bakr (who died in 638/1241). Two of his kastdas 
preserved in mediaeval anthologies are in praise of 
Sultan Tadj al-Din. On the death of patron, he 
moved from Multan to Dihli, and during the reign 
of Sultan Balban he was appointed mustawft of the 
district of Multan and Uéch, placed under the charge 
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of Prince Muhammad, who was later known as 
Khan-i Shahid. 

‘Amid’s diwan is not extant, but the poems con- 
tained in mediaeval anthologies and other literary 
works give us an idea of his greatness and excel- 
lence in the art of poetry, showing that he was one 
of the distinguished poets of the Dihl? Sultanate dur- 
ing the 7th/13th century, contributing to the growth 
of Indo-Persian literature. It emerges from his poems 
that he was interested in the philosophy of Jshrak 
or illuminative wisdom as propounded and advo- 
cated by Shaykh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (d. 
587/1191). 

Like most of his contemporaries, ‘Amid was basi- 
cally a poet of the kastda, and his known poems largely 
comprise panegyrics on rulers, princes and noble- 
men. Among his poems, there are also one Tardji~ 
band, two ghazals and one hazl (humorous poem); their 


characteristic features are simplicity, spontaneity, fresh- | 


ness of thought and beauty of diction. His habsiyyat 
(poems written in prison and depicting the prisoner’s 
life [see Hapstyya below]) shed light on the actual 
conditions in mediaeval jails. It should also be stressed 
that his ghazals, like those of Shaykh Djamal of Hanst, 
paved the way for the ghazal’s subsequent popularity 
as an independent branch of poetry. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Kadir Bada’tini, Muntakhab 
al-tawarikh, i, Bibl. Ind. edn., Calcutta 1869; Ahmad 
Kulati Isfahani, Minis al-ahrér, MS. Habib Gandj 
Collection, Mawlana Azad Library, Aligarh; Taki 
Kashi, Ahildsat al-ashGr, MS. Khuda Bakhsh Library, 
Patna; Husayn Andjii, Farkang-: Djakangiri, Newal 
Kishore edn.; Iqbal Husain, The early Persian poets 
of India, Patna 1937; Nazir Ahmad, ‘Amid Tilak 
Siindmi, in Fikr-o-Nagr (Urdu Quarterly), (October 1964), 
Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

2 a (LH. Sippigur) 

AMIN aL-HUSAYNI, mufii and Palestinian leader. 
He was born in Jerusalem in 1893, the son of Tahir 
al-Husayni. The Husaynis were a leading family in 
Jerusalem who claimed Shariff lineage although this 
was disputed by others, as on two occasions the line 
had passed through female members of the family. 
They had often held the office of mufit in the past, 
and three had been muffi in the period immediate- 
ly before 1821: Mustafa, Amin’s grandfather; Tahir, 
his father; and Kamil, his elder brother by another 
mother. The holding of this office enhanced the 
standing of the family, other members of which had 
held other high positions, including that of Mayor 
of Jerusalem and of deputy in the Ottoman parlia- 
ment. Thus Amin came from a family used to the 
prestige and authority of high office and also to 
rivalry on the part of the other leading families in 
Jerusalem. Moreover, the concept of Jerusalem as 
the third holiest city in Islam and of preserving it 
as such must have been at the very centre of their 
thoughts. The office of muftt gave the Husaynis a 
special role in this act of preservation. 

Amin al-Husayni had a varied education. He first 
attended a local Muslim school and then the Otto- 
man state school in Jerusalem. It seems that he also 
attended for a year the school of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle where he studied French. In 1912 he 
went to Cairo and entered al-Azhar, but stayed less 
than a year and left without graduating and with- 
out the title of Gum. He immediately went to make 
the fadgd, from which he returned to Jerusalem. 
His religious education was incomplete and did 
not qualify him for the office of muffi. Further 
education was received in the Ottoman army in 





which he served during the First World War. He 
undertook his basic training in the School of Officials, 
the Miilkiyye, in Istanbul and at the Military 
Academy. His war years were spent chiefly in an 
office in Izmir. By virtue of this training he was 
permitted to wear the tarbish, the symbol of an 
Ottoman official but not of a religious dignitary. 
On the conclusion of the war, Amin returned to 
Jerusalem which was to be the base of his activities 
for the next nineteen years. He worked as teacher, 
translator and civil servant, but he soon turned to 


| journalism and direct political activity. He was an 


intensely political man, possessed of great energy and 
organising ability and from the first inspired by two 
deeply-held ideas, Arab nationalism and a_ hatred 
of the Zionist attempt to change the character of 
Palestine. For him, Palestine was an Islamic Arab 
country belonging to the wider Arab world and he 
believed that any alteration of its basic Arab charac- 
ter would isolate it and its inhabitants from their 
Arab neighbours, He was convinced that the Palestin- 
ians had the right to determine the future form of 
government of their country, a right possessed ly nei- 
ther the British government nor the Zionist organ- 
isation. He also believed that European Jews settling 
in Palestine would spread customs and usages alien 
to the more traditional Islamic way of life. If change 
was to come in Palestine, it should be organic and 
internal and not imposed from outside. He devoted 
the rest of his life to a vain attempt to stem this tide 
of change. 

Opposition to Zionism amongst the Arabs of Syria 
and Palestine grew in intensity once Jerusalem and 
Damascus had fallen to the Allied forces. The oppo- 
sition was led by a group of young Palestinians, fore- 
most amongst whom were Amin al-Husayni and ‘Arif 
al-‘Arif. Verbal opposition in speeches and newspa- 
pers led to street demonstrations in September 1919. 
Editorials and sermons called for the shedding of 
Jewish blood if protests went unheeded. Amin began 
to organise small groups of fid@iyyiin whose task was 
to strike against the Jews and the British. When in 
March 1920 the Syrian National Congress voted for 
Syrian independence, Palestine Arabs took to the streets 
in the belief that their country was included in the 
new state. ‘Arif’s newspaper Siriyya al-Djaniibiyya pub- 
lished the headline: “Arabs arise! The end of the for- 
eigners is near. Jews will be drowned in their own 
blood”. Because of the Amir Faysal’s lack of strong 
leadership, the Palestinians tended to separate from 
his state and follow their own path. In April, the 
Arabs of Jerusalem in the prevailing tense atmosphere 
exploded from a demonstration into an assault on the 
Jewish population. 

Amin, who was leading the demonstration, was 
reported to have tried to restrain the rioters, but two 
days of trouble left five Jews dead and 21) wounded 
and four Arabs dead and 2] wounded. During the dis- 
turbances, Vladimir Jabotinsky’s Jewish Self-Defence 
Group attempted to assassinate Amin and ‘Arif, whose 
fid@ yyiin tried to retaliate. British intelligence forestalled 
these attempts and the two had to flee to Transjordan 
after having been accused of provoking the riots. This 
was the first of a series of charges laid against Amin 
during his lifetime. His precise role in the provocation 
can never be ascertained, but it is certain that he 
approved of all actions taken to discomfort the Jewish 
population and that he was not averse to the shed- 
ding of blood. The concepts of dkad and of the fida’t 
were in Islamic history associated with the possibility 
of death in the pursuit of a goal. All Muslims could 
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be summoned to a @ehdd in defence of Islam against 
a perceived threat, while the fid@’7 was always 
prepared to die himself while assassinating an 
opponent. 

The first British High Commissioner in Palestine, 
Herbert Samuel, pardoned Amin in August 1920 
and he returned to Jerusalem. Samuel had issued 
the pardon in order to try to calm Arab feeling 
and to attempt to enlist Arab support for his poli- 
cies. In March 1921 the mufii of Jerusalem, Kamil 
al-Husayni, died. The British authorities had assumed 
the mantle of the Ottoman government and conse- 
quently the responsibility for religious appointments. 
In an election, local ‘udama@ had to select three can- 
didates for the office of mufit, one of whom would 
be approved by the government. The al-Husayni 
family campaigned for their nominee, Hé@djdj Amin, 
but he was not one of the three selected in April. 
It appeared however that he had some popular sup- 
port in the country and the government was loathe 
to go against the wishes of the people. Samuel even- 
tually decided that Amin was his man and in May 
he was appointed Grand Mufti (al-mufti al-akbar), a 
title given by the British to enhance the status of 
the office. 

Amin’s appointment as head of the Muslim com- 
munity in Palestine did not settle the problem of 
the Muslim religious organisation of the country. In 
Ottoman times, the skar?‘a courts had come under 
the general jurisdiction of the Shaykh al-Islam and 
the wakfs had been administered by the Ministry of 
Awkaf. The British assumed responsibility for these, 
but the Muslims soon demanded that they be allowed 
to run their own religious affairs. The government 
concurred and the Supreme Muslim Sharia Council 
(al-Madjlis al-Shart al-Islimt al-Ala) was elected by 
leading Muslims. Hadjd Amin was chosen as Re’is 
al-‘Ulama@’ and President of the Council, as he later 
maintained, for life. He had thus, as a young man, 
consolidated his position as leader of the Palestinian 
Arabs both in their religious and their secular affairs. 
In March 1921 he wrote a Memorandum to the 
British Colonial Secretary, Winston Churchill, in 
which he outlined Palestinian resistance to Zionism 
and the ideas which were the foundation of his 
future policy—the complete prohibition of Jewish 
immigration, the abolition of the Jewish National 
Home and the establishment of an Arab govern- 
ment of Palestine. 

The period 1921-9 was used by the Mufti to build 
up his following. As President of the Supreme Muslim 
Council, he controlled the wakf revenues, which were 
not used exclusively for charitable purposes. Preachers 
were paid to disseminate political propaganda and those 
who did not support his policies were dismissed. 
Financial assistance was given to Arab schools to instruct 
their pupils in the Arab nationalist spirit. Demonstrations 
and boycotts were encouraged. Money was also used 
to enhance the status of Jerusalem and its mosques in 
the Islamic world. To Amin, the area of the Haram 
was the very centre and symbol of his aspirations to 
preserve Jerusalem and Palestine as Arab and Islamic. 
In 1928 a screen was set up by the Western Wall of 
the sanctuary to separate male and female Jewish wor- 
shippers. This move was taken as a reason for protest 
and seen by Muslims as a Jewish encroachment on 
the Haram. The Mufir felt the threat deeply, and encour- 
aged propaganda to the effect that the Jews were plan- 
ning to take over the Muslim holy places. A year later 
feelings between the two communities became so 
exacerbated that the Arabs attacked and committed 





atrocities amongst the Jews. 133 were killed by the 
Arabs and 116 Arabs killed by police action. The sub- 
sequent British government report did not accuse the 
Muft directly of provoking the attacks, but blamed 
him for not doing enough to forestall them and for 
having played upon public feeling. The agitation had 
been conducted in the name of a religion of which, 
in Palestine, he was head. The British still saw him as 
a force for moderation, whereas it is clear that he was 
committed to an uncompromisingly anti-Zionist policy 
and that he would do everything in his power to frus- 
trate the establishment of a Jewish National Home. 

In 1931] he convened a Pan-Islamic Conference in 
Jerusalem which he attempted to use as a platform 
to further his anti-Zionist policy, although his posi- 
tion was challenged by other Palestinian leaders. He 
later travelled to other Muslim countries to gain polit- 
ical support and to raise funds. In 1935 he helped 
to found the Palestine Arab Party, a Husayni organ- 
isation under the presidency of Djamal, the Mufti’s 
cousin. The Party’s policy was that of Amin himself, 
and it attempted to prohibit the further sale of Arab 
land to Jewish settlers. 

The year 1936 was a time of rising tension in 
Palestine, culminating in the Arab revolt. The increase 
in Jewish immigration caused by the rise of Nazism 
led the Arabs to fear the future takeover of their 
country by the Zionists. In April an Arab Higher 
Committee of Christians and Muslims was formed 
under the leadership of Amin. It immediately sup- 
ported a general strike, to be called off when the 
British government suspended Jewish immigration. 
Murderous attacks on Jews began to occur, but the 
brunt of the Arab effort was quickly turned against 
the British and those Arabs considered disloyal. The 
strike and the unrest continued until October. 
The British Commission appointed to investigate 
the disturbances apportioned a large share of the 
blame for them to the Mufti. The Arab Higher 
Committee under his chairmanship had clearly insti- 
gated illegal acts and had not condemned sabotage 
and terrorism. The Mufti had seen and encouraged 
the revolt as a movement of the people, largely 
peasants, who had risen to defend their country and 
their rights. 

The British still clung to their hope of using Amin 
as a moderating influence, but after the assassination 
of a government officer in September 1937, stricter 
regulations were introduced. The Arab Higher 
Committee was declared illegal and Amin was removed 
from his post as president of the Supreme Muslim 
Council. Six members of the former were arrested 
and deported (although Djamal al-Husaynt escaped) 
and the Mufti, fearing arrest himself, fled to Lebanon. 
From there he fought a propaganda war against 
the British, while his followers contributed to the 
continuing unrest in Palestine or set about eliminat- 
ing members of rival clans. He was not allowed to 
attend the London Conference on the future of 
Palestine in February 1939, although a four-man del- 
egation of members of the disbanded Higher Com- 
mittee was present. 

In October 1939 the Muft? made another move, 
this time to ‘Irak. As German successes multiplied 
in the Second World War, he began to make 
approaches to the Nazis in the hope that at the 
end of the war he would be on the winning side. 
He sent his private secretary to Berlin in September 
1940 to ask for German commitments to the Arabs— 
recognition of the complete independence of the 
Arab countries, the abrogation of the mandates, 
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and the right of the Arabs to solve the Jewish ques- 
tion in Palestine “in the national and racial inter- 
est on the German-Italian model”. These latter words 
were the Nazi Secretary of State’s report of his con- 
versation with Amin’s secretary, and it is not clear 
exactly what the Muftr knew in Baghdad in 
September 1940 of the “model” on which the Nazis 
were solving the Jewish problem and how he would 
apply it in Palestine. However, his letter was noted 
in Berlin and he was able to build on it later. His 
pro-German feelings led to him to support Rashid 
‘Alt al-Gaylani, the anti-British ‘Iraki politician who 
had become Prime Minister in March 1940. They 
both sought promises of material support from the 
Axis, and in April 194! al-Gaylani and his sup- 
porters carried out a shortlived pro-German coup. 
Promised German support was too little and too 
late, and a small British force was able to unseat 
him. Amin had issued a fatwa urging all Muslims 
to support the coup and to fight the British, and 
when it failed he had once again to flee, via [ran 
to Italy. 

He was warmly welcomed by Mussolini who hoped 
to use him for his own purposes. The Muftr was 
more interested in negotiating with the senior part- 
ner of the Axis in Berlin, and he arrived there in 
November 194]. Al-Gaylini arrived later the same 
month and the two disputed for the position of 
spokesman for the Arab cause. Amin claimed that he 
was the leader of the Arab national movement. He 
was the first to be received on November 20th by 
Hitler to whom he repeated his request for the for- 
mal recognition by Germany of the independence of 
the Arab countries. The Fiihrer was non-committal. 
Nevertheless the Mufti assured him of the friendship 
and co-operation of the Arabs. 

The period that the Mufti spent in Nazi Germany, 
November 1941 to May 1945 is the most controver- 
sial in his life. He had fled to Germany to escape 
the British and because he believed that the Axis 
would win the war. As a strict Muslim he could have 
had little sympathy with National Socialism as such, 
but his chief aim in life of ridding Palestine of the 
Jews coincided hideously with the Nazi final solution 
of the Jewish “problem”. He therefore used all avail- 
able anti-British and anti-Jewish sources in the naive 
hope that he would be recognised by the Axis as the 
ruler of an independent Arab state. He never obtained 
written pledges from the Germans (although the Italians 
were more forthcoming), and he was used to the limit 
by Nazi propaganda. The Germans provided staff and 
finance for Das Arabische Biiro from which the Grossmufii 
was able to send propaganda, both printed and broad- 
cast, to the Middle East. He issued calls to the Arabs 
to rise against the British and the Jews and to destroy 
them both. “Only when Britain and her Allies are 
destroyed will the Jewish questions, our greatest dan- 
ger be definitely resolved” (broadcast of 11th November 
1942). He also helped to organise fifth columns in 
the Middle East and to establish Muslim and Arab 
units to fight in the German armies. 

The greatest suspicions surround his attitude to, 


his knowledge of, and his possible encouragement of | 


the Nazi extermination policy. Calls to Palestinians 
to rise and kill the Jewish settlers had been frequent 
since the Balfour Declaration; they had been the 
headlines of newspapers and the slogans of demon- 
strations, but they became much more sinister when 
proclaimed in Nazi Germany. The evidence produced 
to condemn him is difficult to substantiate. He ts 
said to have been befriended by Eichmann, one of 





the chief executives of Hitler’s policy. During his trial 
in Jerusalem in 1961, Eichmann denied having known 
the Mufti? well, having met him only once during an 
official reception. The evidence for the friendship 
came from Dieter Wisliceny, one of Eichmann’s aides, 
who months before the Nuremberg trials had begun 
to prepare an alibii for himself at the expense of 
Eichmann. Wisliceny went much further and accused 
the Mufti of being an “initiator” of the extermina- 
tion policy. Other evidence of the Multi’s alleged 
role came from Rudolf Kastner (a Jewish leader in 
Hungary), who reported that Wisliceny had told him 
that “According to my opinion, the Grand Mufu... 
played a role in the decision... to exterminate the 
European Jews... J heard say that, accompanied by 
Eichmann, he has visited incognito the gas chamber 
at Auschwitz”. These reports coming only from 
Wisliceny must be questioned until substantiated from 
other sources. 

{t has been established that Amin actively tried to 
prevent the emigration of Jews to Palestine from Nazi- 
occupied countries. With his aims in mind it is under- 
standable that he would try to prevent an expansion 
of the Jewish population in Palestine. By his protests 
he might have influenced German actions, although 
Hitler had long ago formulated a policy of extermi- 
nation which could not be contradicted. Eichmann 
had once offered the lives of a million Hungarian 
Jews for 10,000 trucks, but Hitler had insisted on 
extermination. All the Jews in Hungary had been con- 
demned to death, and the voice of the Mufti was 
insignificant. 

A further piece of evidence which has been adduced 
to condemn him is a broadcast he made in September 
1944 in which he referred to the eleven million Jews 
of the world, when it is said that before the Second 
World War it was well known that the world Jewish 
population was seventeen million. Thus, it is alleged, 
the Mufti knew that precisely six million Jews had 
been murdered. In September 1944 the holocaust had 
not been completed, as Eichmann continued his activ- 
ities at least into October 1944. Moreover, Eichmann 
is said to have spoken of 5 million victims. The Mufti’s 
figure does not prove that he, alone with the top 
Nazi leaders, knew the full horror, but neither does 
it disprove that he knew at least in general terms of 
German atrocities. At a press conference in 1961 he 
denied that he knew Eichmann and that he had vis- 
ited the camps. By his presence in Germany, by his 
propaganda and other activities, by his protests against 
Jewish emigration, he gave moral authority to Nazi 
policy. He was, however, never brought to trial as 
a war criminal, for the technical reason that he 
was not, from the British point of view, an enemy 
national. Amin had chosen the wrong side in the war 
but as a Palestinian Arab nationalist he had had 
little choice. If the Nazis won they would adopt an 
anti-Jewish policy in Palestine, if the British, then they 
would continue to support the establishment of a 


| Jewish National Home. 


When the outcome of the war was clear he escaped 
again, first to Paris, 1945-6, and then back to the 
Middle East, to Egypt. During the war Palestinian 
politics had been rather muted, but in 1944 the 
Husaynis had decided to re-establish the Palestine 
Arab Party and soon called for the return to the 
exiled Husayni politicians. Amth began to try to 
regain his former position and influence. He had 
become the symbol of Arab opposition to Zionism, 
and the Arab League, in an effort to end political 
quarrels amongst the Palestinians, ordered the dis- 
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solution of the Arab Higher Committee and the 
Higher Front (the anti-Husaynt body) and the for- 
mation of the Arab Higher Executive with the Mufti 
as its chairman. He was not allowed by the British 
to return to Palestine and had to direct the resist- 
ance from outside. He continued to follow an uncom- 
promising line, boycotting the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine, refusing to contemplate any 
partition plans, and urging total opposition to the 
Zionists. As violence on both sides increased, the 
Higher Executive at the end of 1947 began to organ- 
ise and direct military resistance. An Arab Liberation 
Army, owing partial allegiance to the Mufti, was cre- 
ated which later attempted to co-operate with other 
Arab armies. 

Inter-Arab rivalry hindered co-operation, and after 
the proclamation of the State of Israel a split grew 
over Transjordan’s ambitions in the West Bank of the 
Jordan. Egypt supported the Mufti and allowed him 
to settle in Gaza, where he announced in September 
1948 the formation of a Palestine government. A self- 
constituted Assembly elected him its president and 
several Arab governments recognised the Gaza régime. 
However, the rump of Palestine was under Trans- 
jordanian control and its final annexation in April 
1950 was not opposed by the Arab League. Hence- 
forward the Mufti lost any real base of power and 
spent the rest of his life vainly trying to rally support 
for an effort to destroy Israel. Amir ‘Abd Allah of 
Transjordan appointed his own mufli and president of 
the Muslim Supreme Council. 

In July 1951 ‘Abd Allah was assassinated and Amin 
was thought to be implicated although this was never 
conclusively proved. In 1951 he chaired a World 
Muslim Conference which he used as a platform to 
publicise his policy. He attended the Bandung Afro- 
Asian Conference in a minor capacity, having to 
accept the predominance of President ‘Abd al-Nasir 
{g.v. in Suppl}. In fact, the latter’s lack of regard for 
him caused him to move to Beirut in 1959. He had 
more freedom of action in Lebanon, but no more 
authority. He tried various alliances, with President 
Kasim of ‘Iraq, with the Sa‘idis, with Jordan, all to 
no avail. In the shifting sands of inter-Arab politics, 
Amin was now of little account. He moved about, to 
Damascus, to al-Riyad and back to Beirut. In the 
Palestine movement, first Ahmad Shukayri and 
then the Palestine Liberation Organisation took over 
precedence. 

Al-Hadjdj Amin died in Beirut on July 4th 1974. 
To the end, he proclaimed his unwavering belief that 
his country had been illegally given away by foreign- 
ers to other foreigners, both of whom had scant regard 
for its Arab and Islamic character. He spent his adult 
life trying to prevent a change in the character of 
Palestine. Through his intransigence, his desire to dom- 
inate his rivals and his inability to distinguish between 
his personal aspirations and his political goals, he 
ended by losing everything for himself and almost 
everything for the Palestinian Arabs. 

Bibliography: Two works deal specifically with 
the Mufti, M. Pearlman, Mufti of Jerusalem, London 
1947, written in an attempt to have him tried as 
a war criminal, and J.B. Schechtman, The Mufit 
and the Fuehrer, New York and London 1965, a 
fairer work but one taking too much for granted 
from Pearlman. Otherwise, references have to be 
sought in the many histories of the Palestine prob- 
lem, and in works dealing with German relations 
with the Middle East and with Nazi policy towards 
the Jews. (D. Horwoop) 





AMINDJI 8. DJALAL s. HASAN, an eminent 
Musta‘li-Tayyibi Isma‘ili jurist of India, was the 
son of the twenty-fifth d@@ mutlak. He lived in 
Ahmadabad in Gudjarat and died there on 13 
Shawwal 1010/6 April 1602. His works deal main- 
ly with jurisprudence and are considered a great 
authority on legal matters after the works of al- 
Kadi al-Nu‘man [¢.v.]. The following works have 
been preserved: |. Masa’il Amini 6. Djalal, in the 
form of questions, answers, and anecdotes bearing 
on legal issues, hence also known as Kitab al-Swal 
wa *l-dawab. The book contains many problems that 
are typically Indian, and although the book is in 
Arabic, the author uses many local Gujarati words 
and expressions. 2. Kitab al-Hawdshi, consisting of 
problems in the form of questions and answers relat- 
ing to the text of al-Kadi al-Nu‘man’s Da@im al- 
Islam and Mukhtasar al-athar. The problems discussed 
in the book throw some light on the social history 
of the Isma‘ilt Bohra community. 3. Hisdb al- 
mawarith, concerning inheritance. 4. Sharh al- 
muntakhaba al-manziima, a commentary on al-Kadi 
al-Nu‘man’s al-Urdjiiza al-muntakhaba on jurispru- 
dence. 5. Sharh Asds al-ta’wil wa-tawil al-da@im, a 
commentary on al-Kadi al-Nu‘man’s Asds al-ta’wil 
and Ta’wil al-da‘@ im. 

Bibliography: Ismail b. ‘Abd al-Rasil al- 
Madjdi‘, Fihnst, ed. ‘Alt Nakt Munzawi, Tehran 
1966, 37-8; Kutb al-Din Burhanpiri, Muntaza‘ al- 
akhbaér, manuscript, Muhammad ‘Ali b. Mulla 
Djiwabha’i, Mawsim-i bahar, Bombay 1301-11/1883- 
94, iti, 206, 252; Asaf A.A. Fyzee, Compendium of 
Fatimid law, Simla 1969 (both the works of Amindjt 
b. Djalal, Nos. 1 and 2 are used as sources); Ismail 
Poonawala, Biobibliography of Ismaili literature, Malibu, 
Cal._1977. | (I. PooNnAwaLa) 
AMIR KABIR, MirzA Muxammap Taki KHAN 

(ca. 1222-68/1807-52), the most prominent reformist 
statesman of 19th century Iran. He was a son of 
Karbala’ Kurban, the chief cook of the Kadjar 
ministers ‘{si and Abu ’l-Kasim Ka’?immakim, 
through whom he found his way to the Kadjar royal 
court. After receiving the necessary education in 
Arabic and Persian studies, he began his secretari- 
al position in the court and rapidly achieved in suc- 
cession the important titles of “Mirza”, “Khan”, 
“Wazir-i Nizam”, “Amir-1 Nizam”, and finally the 
highest of all, “Amir-i Kabir Atabak-i A‘zam”. He 
also married Nasir al-Din Shah’s sister, ‘Izzat al- 
Dawla. 

The Amir Kabir served the Persian government in 
different capacities such as the State Accountant of 
Adharbaydjan in ca. 1240-5/1829-34 and as Minister 
of the Army in 1253/1837. Before being appointed 
as Grand Vizier in 1264/1848, the Amir Kabir took 
part in three diplomatic missions. In 1244/1828 he 
went to St. Petersburg with Khusraw Mirza in order 
to settle the problems caused by the murder of 
Griboyedov, the Russian special envoy to Iran. The 
second diplomatic mission was his accompanying, in 
1253/1837, the then Crown Prince, Nasir al-Din 
Mirza, to Erivan for a meeting with the Russian 
Emperor. The Amir was also appointed as the head 
of the Iranian mission to the “Erzurum Conference”, 
which was held in Erzurum in 1259-63/1843-6 to 
deal with Ottoman-Persian territorial and border 
disputes. 

During these missions to Russia and Turkey, the 
Amir studied closely the processes of modernisation 
in those countries. In his term of office as a Grand 
Vizier, therefore, he made strenuous efforts to in- 
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troduce certain modernising measures into his own 
country. He took steps, for instance, towards the 
secularisation of Iranian legal systems, the separa- 
tion of religion and state, toleration towards reli- 
gious minorities, publication of newspapers, abolition 
of ceremonial titles, foundation of modern factories 
and schools, and so on. He did not, however, pay 
much attention to the limitation of the monarchic 
absolute power by establishing a law-making body 
in Iran; on this problem, he had reportedly said, 
“I had the intention of [establishing] constitutional- 
ism (konstitisiyun), but my big obstacles were the 
Russians” (Firidin Adamiyyat, Makalat-i ta’rikhi, 
Tehran 1973, 88-9). 

In the course of his service as a Grand Vizier, the 
Amir created many domestic and foreign enemies for 
himself because, on the one hand, he limited bribery, 
injustice, and abuses of power committed by govern- 
ment officials and high dignitaries at court, including 
the Shah’s mother, Mahd ‘Ulya, and on the other 
hand he opposed the Anglo-Russian interventions in 
franian affairs. This hostility at court, together with 
the Anglo-Russian intervention, finally brought about 
the Amir’s execution in Kashan some two months 
after his dismissal from the Grand Vizierate, and the 
succession to that position of Aka Nari, a protégé of 
the British. 

Bibliography: Akbar Hashimi Rafsandjani, Amir 
Kabir ya kahraman-i mubaraza ba isti‘mar, Tehran 
1967; ‘Abbas Ikbal, Mirzé Taki Ahan Amir Kabir, 
Tehran 1961; Husayn Makki, Zindigdni-yi Mirza 
Taki Khan-i Amir Kabir, Tehran 1958; Firidin 
Adamiyyat, Amir Kabir va Tran, Tehran 1969; J.H. 
Lorentz, Jran’s great reformer of the nineteenth century: 
an analysis of Amir Rabir’s reforms, in Iranian Studies, 
iv (1971), 85-103; Yahya Dawlatabadi, Aunfirans 
radii’ bi Amir Kabir, Tehran 1930; Kudrat Allah 
Rishant Za‘faranli, ed., Amir Kabir va Dar al- 
Funiin, Tehran 1975 (a collection of speeches deliv- 
ered by several Iranian scholars). See also the 
general histories of 19th century Persia. 

7 . (Asput-Hapr Harri) 

AMIR NIZAM, Hasan ‘SALT KHAN Garrissi (1236- 
1317/1820-99) was born into a distinguished Kurdish 
family of the Garris district in western fran. His 
ancestors and relatives held important positions at the 
courts of the Timirids, the Safawids, the Afsharids, 
the Zandis, and finally the Kadjars. After studying 
Persian, Arabic, history and calligraphy, he began his 
government service at the age of seventeen and, as 
a commander of the Garris regiment, he helped 
Muhammad Shah Kadjar’s army to lay siege to the 
city of Harat in 1253/1837. After that, the Amir 
Nizam (a title which he received from Nasir al-Din 
Shah in 1302/1884) continued his administrative, polit- 
ical, military, and diplomatic duties with little inter- 
ruption for approximately 62 years. His military 
missions include his victorious participation in the 
1265/1848 expedition to Mashhad, and that of 
1273/1856 to Harat. He was also one of those mil- 
itary commanders who ended the Babi movement in 
Zandjan in 1267/1850 and that of the Nakshbandi 
Sifis led by Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allah in Kurdistan in 
1297/1879; the former success gained the Amir Nizam 
the title of “aide-de-camp” to Nasir al-Din Shah, 
and the latter the governorship of five western regions 
in Iran. 

In the sphere of civil offices the Amir Nizam served, 
among other things, as Director of the Office of 
Royal Effects and Treasuries (1273-5/1856-8), as a 


member of the Grand Consultative Assembly (1283-8/ | 





1866-71), as Minister of Public Works (1289-99/1872- 
81), and as Governor of Kurdistan, Kirman-Balidistan, 
and other provinces at various times. 

As Nasir al-Din Shah’s special political envoy, the 
Amir Nizim went to Europe and met the heads of 
state in London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and a few 
other European capitals in 1275/1858. It was on this 
trip that he was accompanied by 42 students seeking 
further education in Europe. Later, from 1276/1859 
to 1283/1866, he was appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in Paris. 

The Amir Nizam is known to have refused to co- 
operate with the Shah in putting into effect the 
Tobacco Régie Concession of 1890 which had caused 
wide-spread unrest in Adharbaydjan. For this reason, 
he resigned from his position as vizier to the Shah's 
heir-apparent in that province (Muhammad Hasan 
Khan I‘timad al-Saltana, Riz-ndma-yi khatwat, Tehran 
1971, 765-70 and passim). Curzon held that “the 
Amir-i Nizam was reputed to be a strong Russophile” 
(Persia and the Persian question, i, repr. London 1966, 
415, 431). Besides, the [Samad al-Saltana reported that 
the Russians were insisting in sending the Amir 
Nizim back to his previous position in Adharbay- 
djan (Riz-néma, 773). We also know that the Amir 
Nizam was popular with the Russians to the extent 
that he received the insignia of the order of the 
“White Eagle” from the Russian Emperor (Amir 
Nizam, Munsha’at, Tehran 1908, 14). It would accord- 
ingly probably be safe to assume that, in his opposi- 
ton to the Tobacco Concession, the Amir Nizaim 
was not inspired by a desire to protect national inter- 
ests, but was, rather, protecting the interests of the 
Russians, the latter power being a firm opponent to 
the Concession. 

The Amir Nizam had continued contacts with 
the West through his diplomatic missions abroad. 
He was one of the distinguished companions of Nasir 
al-Din Shah during the latter’s trip of 1290/1873 
to Europe (Nasir al-Din Shah, Safar-néma, Tehran 
1964, 12), a trip in which “Our principal goal”, 
said the Shah, “...is to learn about the basis of 
reform, development, and the means of interests and 
progress. We would like to see in person, and choose 
those things which are instrumental for the welfare 
and progress of the people in other countries” 
(Abdul-Hadi Hairi, SAz%sm and constitutionalism in Tran: 
a study of the role played by the Persian residents of lrag 
in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977, 15). In addition, the 
Amir Nizam was closely associated with intellectu- 
als such as Malkam Khan and Yisuf Khan 
Mustashar al-Dawla Tabrizi, two men who were 
widely known as apostles of modernist ideas (idem, 
The idea of constitutionalism in Persian literature prior to 
the 1906 Revolution, in Akten des vit. Rongresses fir 
Arabistik und Islamwissenschaft, Gottingen, 15. bis 22. 
August 1974, Gottingen 1976, 189-207). He even 
reportedly signed an oath, together with a number 
of Persian modernist thinkers, to work towards “the 
progress of our beloved people and country” (Firtdiin 
Adamiyyat, Andisha-yi tarakki va hukiimat-i kdnéin: ‘asr- 
t Sipahsalar, Tehran 1972, 249 ff). 

Despite all these facts, however, the Amir Nizam 
seems in practice to have followed very much the tra- 
ditional ways characteristic of despotic régimes. Thus 
it is reported that he used to burn in furnaces bak- 
ers who were believed to have overcharged their cus- 
tomers, and mutilated Kurds when he was sent to 
suppress their uprisings. At one time, his hostility 
towards modernisation went so far as to have ‘Ali 
Kult Safarov bastinadoed and his Tabriz newspaper 
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Ihtyad; banned in 1316/1898 because Safarov had 
advocated the idea of industrialisation in Iran (Mahdi 
Bamdad, Sharh-i hal-i ndjal-i Tran, i, Tehran 1968, 
367, under “Hasan ‘AIi”). 

The Amir Nizam’s reputation as a learned man, 
a stylistically distinguished prose writer, an excellent 
calligrapher, and a tough bureaucrat made him so 
highly respected in the royal court that at one time, 
in 1316/1898, even Muzaffar al-Din Shah preferred 
to side with the Amir Nizam in the latter’s con- 
flicts with the royal heir-apparent, Muhammad ‘Ali 
Mirza (Mahdi Kult Hidayat, Ahatirat va khatarat, 
Tehran 1965, 98-9). Among foreign observers, 
Curzon called him “a man of very strong will and 
determination” (Persia, i, 431). Dr. J.B. Feuvrier 
admired him as a “vieillard d’une_ intelligence 
supérieur, d’une grande expérience et d’une sagesse 
consommeée” (Trots ans a la cour de Perse, Paris, n.d., 
86). 

The Amir Nizam wrote a book called Pand-nama- 
yi Yahyawtyya; it consists of counsels given to a child 
of his, and has been published several times since 
1315/1897 in Tehran and Tabriz. This short book 
is also included in a collection of his epistolary prose 
called Munshaat, already cited. This comprises letters 
written by the Amir Nizam to many Iranian politi- 
cal and religious figures, and provides much interest- 
ing and useful information about 19th century Iran. 
Some of his epistolary works can also be found in 
‘Abbas Ikbal, Amir Nizam Garriist, in Yadgar, iti/6-7 
(1947), 8-33, and in some other references given in 
the Bibliography below. 

Bibliography: Amir Nizim Garriisi, Matn-i yak 
maktiib muwarrakh-i 1311, in Hunar va mardum, N.S., 
nos. 41-2 (1967); idem, Yak ndma, in Nashriyya-yi 
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Kishawarz, Hazdr sal nathr-i parsi, v, Tehran 1967; 
Sayyid Nasr Allah Takawi, Andarz-ndma-yi Amir 
Nizém Garrist, Tehran 1935; Muhammad Hasan 
Khan [‘timad al-Saltana, al-Ma’athir wa ‘l-athar, 
Tehran 1888; idem, Mirai al-buldan-i Nasui, ii, 
Tehran 1877; Dist ‘Al? Mu‘ayyir al-Mamilik, 
Ridjal-i ‘asr-i Nasirt, in Yaghma, viii (1955), 369-73; 
Khanbaba Mushar, Muw’allifin-i kutub-< ¢apt-yi farsi 
va Arabi, ii, Tehran 1961, nos. 679-81; Ghulam 
Husayn Musahib, ed., D@ira al-maGrif-i farsi, i, 
Tehran 1966, 253, under “Amir Nizam”; Husayn 
Mahbabi Ardakani, 7a@rtkh-i mw assasat-i tamadduni- 
yt djadid dar Iran, Tehran 1975; Ahmad Kasrawi, 
Ta’ rikh-i mashriita-yi ran, Tehran 1965; Muhammad 
Mu‘in, Farhkang- farsi, vi, Tehran 1973, under 
“Garritst”; ‘Alt Amin al-Dawla, Dastkhattt az Amir 
Nizam, in Wahid, ii, no. 11 (1965), 70-1; idem, 
Khatirat-1 siyast, Tehran 1962; Bastant Parizz, 
Talash-t Gzadi, Tehran 1968; E.G. Browne, The 
Persian revolution of 1905-1909, Cambridge 1910; 
Sa‘id Nafisi, Hasan ‘Ali Khan Amir Nizim, in Wahid, 
ili, no. 2 (1965), 101-12; Ahmad Suhaylr Kh*an- 
sari, Sifarat-i Amir Nizam va iZam-i danishdjityan-t 
Trani bi Uriipa baray-i awwalin bar, in Wahid, i, no. 
4 (1964), 18-20; Mansir Taki-Zada Tabrizi, 
Buzurgan-t husn-i khatt wa khushmwisan: Amir Nizam, 
in Wahid, no. 197 (1976), 511-3, 515; Fereshteh 
M. Nouraie, Tahktk dar afkar-i Mirza Malkam Khan 
Nazim al-Dawla, Tehran 1973; Abbas Mirza 
Mulkara, Sharh-7 hal, Tehran 1946; Nazim al-Islam 
Kirmant, Ta’rtkh-i bidari-yi Traniyan: mukaddima, 
Tehran 1967; ‘Al? Afshar, Sharish-i Shaykh ‘Ubayd 
Allah, included in Mirza Rashid Adib al-Shu‘ara’, 
Ta’rtkh-i Afshar, Tehran 1967; Mahdi Khan 





Mumtahin al-Dawla Shakaki, KAhatirat, Tehran 

1974. _ (ABpuL-Hap1 Hair) 

aL-“AMIRI, Apu ’L-Hasan MunamMap B. YUSUF, 
philosopher who lived mainly in Persia, born early 
in the 4th/10th century in Khurasan, where he stud- 
ied with the well-known geographer and philosopher 
Abi Zayd al-Balkhi [see aL-BALKHT]. From about 
355/966 he spent some years in Rayy, enjoying the 
patronage there of the Biyid vizier Abu ’I-Fadl b. 
al-‘Amid, and of his son and successor Abu ’I-Fath 
[see IBN aL-‘aMIp]. Al-‘Amiri also visited Baghdad 
at least twice, in 360/970-1 and again in 364/974- 
5. There he met many of the leading intellectuals 
of the day, but according to al-Tawhidi he was very 
coldly received, being regarded as an uncouth provin- 
cial. By 370/980 he had returned to Khurasan, 
where he dedicated a treatise to the Samanid vizier 
Abu ’l-Husayn al-‘Utbi (d. ca. 372/982), and com- 
posed another in Bukhara in 375/985-6, Al-‘Amirt 
died in Nishaptr on 27 Shawwal 381/6 January 
992. 

In his K. al-Amad ‘ala ’l-abad (MS Istanbul Servili 
179, edition by E.K. Rowson forthcoming), written 
only six years before his death, al-‘Amiri gives a 
list of his works, comprising seventeen titles, of which 
four are known to be extant: K. al-Ibsdr wa *l-mubsar 
(MS. Cairo, Taymiriyya fikma 98) on optics; two 
works on predestination, Jnkddh al-bashar min al-djabr 
wa ‘l-kadar and al-Takrir li-awdjuh al-takdir (together 
in MS Princeton 2163 (393B)); and a philosophical 
defense of Islam entitled K. al-Ilam bi-manakib al- 
Islam (ed. A. Ghurab, Cairo 1967}. Omitted from 
the list are his Aristotelian commentaries, three of 
which (on the Categories, Posterior Analytics, and De 
Anima) he cites elsewhere. Also missing from the list 
is the Fusiil fi ‘l-maGlim al-ilahyya (MS Istanbul Esat 
Ef. 1933), a metaphysical work which paraphrases 
large sections of the famous K. al-Khayr al-mahd 
(known in Latin as the Liber de causis). Another work 
possibly to be attributed to al-‘Amiri is the doxo- 
graphical K. al-Sa‘dda wa ‘l-is@d (facs. ed. M. Minovi, 
Wiesbaden 1957-8). 

Al-‘Amir?’s philosophy is a rather conventional amal- 
gam of Neoplatonism and Aristotelianism, of a type 
familiar from works by such figures as his contem- 
porary Miskawayh [¢.z.], but his particular concern 
seems to have been to justify the pursuit of philoso- 
phy to the religious establishment. In the [lam he 
attempts to show the ‘u/ama’ how philosophy and Islam 
can be seen as complementary rather than contra- 
dictory, illustrating his point by using philosophical 
methods in a programmatic demonstration of the supe- 
riority of Islam to other religions. The Amad similarly 
combines philosophical and dogmatic evidence in a 
discussion of the afterlife, as well as giving the ‘ulama’ 
an elementary (and highly apologetic) introduction to 
the Greek philosophers. This conciliatory attitude 
towards Islam represents a conscious continuation of 
the tradition initiated by al-Kindr [¢.v.], the master 
of al-‘Amiri’s master al-Balkhi. 

Al-‘Amiri’s only pupil of note was Ibn Hindi [¢.z.], 
and his influence on later figures seems to have been 
minimal. The massive impact of Ibn Sina, who began 
writing shortly after al-‘Amiri’s death, all but obliter- 
ated his memory. 
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Stwdn al-hikma, ed. ‘A. Badawi, Tehran 1974, 82 
ff., 307 ff; Ibn Sina, al-Nadjat, Cairo 1357/1938, 
271; Yakut, Udaba’, i, 411 £; al-Kutubi, Fawdt al- 
wafayat, ed. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1951, u, 
95; full bibl. in M. Minovi, Az khaza’in-t turktyya, 
in Revue de la faculté des lettres de PUniversité de Tehran, 
iv/3 (1957), 60-87; Brockelmann, S$ I, 744, 958, 
961; F. Rosenthal, State and religion according to Abu 
t-Hasan al-“Amiri, in 1Q, iii (1956), 42-52; M. 
Arkoun, Logocentrisme et vérité religieuse dans la pensée 
islamique d’aprées al-I‘lam bt-manakib al-Islam @al- 
‘Amiri, in Stud. Isl. xxxv (1972), 5-52; M. Allard, 
Un philosophe théologien: Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Amiri, 
in RAR, clxxxvii (1975), 57-69. 
oe (E.K. Rowson) 
AMIRI, MirzA MuxyammMap SApIk ApiB AL- 
Mama.ik, Persian poet and journalist, was born 
at Kazaran near Sultanabad (mod. Arak) in 1860. 


On his father’s side he was directly descended from | 


Mirza Abu ‘l-Kasim Ka’immakam Farahani, states- 
man and writer of the early 19th century, while 
his mother was a member of the same family. After 
his father’s death in 1874 the family was in seri- 
ous financial difficulties, until in 1890 Mirza Sadik 
took service with Amir-i Nizam Garrisi, whom he 
accompanied to Tabriz, Kirmanshah and Tehran. 
During this period he acquired the titles Amir al- 
Shu‘ara’ (whence his takhallus Amiri) and later Adib 
al-Mamalik. In 1894 he was in charge of the 
Government Translation Bureau in Tehran. Two 
years later he returned to Tabriz, and after tak- 
ing theological qualifications became Vice-Principal 
of the Lukmaniyya College of science and medi- 
cine. For a time he published Adaé, a literary and 


scientific journal, and in 1900 travelled by way of 


the Caucasus and Khiwa to Mashhad, and in 1903 
to Tehran, in both of which cities he resumed 
publication of his journal. 1904 saw him in 
Baku, where he edited a Persian supplement to the 
Turkish periodical frshad. After the Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906 he became editor of Madlis, 
the record of the National Assembly debates, 
and later of the official periodicals Rizndma-yi 
Dawlati-yt [ran and Aftab; in between he started his 
own journal, “rdk-2 ‘Ajam. In 1911 he entered the 
judicial service and held posts in Simnan, 
Sawudjbulagh, Sultanabad and Yazd. He died in 
Tehran in 1917. 

Amiri had a wide range of interests from geogra- 
phy, mathematics and lexicography to history, litera- 
ture and astrology. He was well-versed in Persian and 
Arabic, in both of which he composed poems, and 
was familiar with a number of other languages. 
However, he was no ivory tower poet; his poems, fol- 


lowing the new trend to re-unite literature and daily | 
life, reflect the turbulent politics of his time, in which | 


he was generally on the side of the Constitutionalists. 
His later writings are marked by social satire and rev- 
olutionary fervour. 
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by Wahid Dastgirdi, Tehran 1933. Biographical | 


information in: E.G. Browne, Literary history of Persia 
1500-1924, Cambridge 1924, repr. 1930, 346-9; M. 
Ishaque, Sukhanwardn-i Iran dar ‘asr-t hadir, ii, Calcutta 
1937, 48-63; Rashid Yasimi, Adabiyyat-i mu‘Gsir, 
Tehran 1937, 20-2; M. Ishaque, Modern Persian poetry, 
Calcutta 1943, passim; Muham-mad Sadr Hashimi, 
Ta rikh-t djara’id wa madjallat-i Tran, i, Tehran 1948, 
80-98; J. Rypka, Iranische Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 
1959, 336-7; ibid., History of Iranian literature, 
Dordrecht 1968, 375-6; Bozorg Alavi, Geschichte 





und Entwicklung der modernen persischen Literatur, Berlin 

1964, 35-6. (L.P. ELWELL-Sutton) 

‘AMR sb. KIRKIRA, Ast) MALIK AL-A‘RABI, mawld 
of the Bant Sa‘d, had learnt the ‘arabyya in the 
desert and had settled at Basra. Since his mother 
had married Abu ’1-Bayda’ [9.v.], he acted as rawiya 
to this last, but he owed his fame to his incompa- 
rable knowledge of the Arabic language, since, accord- 
ing to an oft-mentioned tradition, he knew it in its 
entirety, whereas al-Asma‘T had only one-third of it, 
Abii ‘Ubayda (or al-Khalil b. Ahmad) half of it and 
Abia Zayd al-Ansari (or Mu’arridj) two-thirds of it. 
His speciality was rare words. Abii Malik was alleged- 
ly the author of at least two works, a AL Khalk al- 
insan anda K. al-Khayl. Al-Djahiz was one of his 
auditing students. 

Bibliography: Dyjahiz, Bayan, iv, 23; idem, 
Hayawan, iii, 525-6; Fihnist, 66; Suyitt, Muzhir, ii, 
249-50; idem, Bughya, 367; Zubaydi, Tabakat, 139; 
Anbari, Nuzha, 82; Yakut, Udaba’, xvi, 131-2. 

Eye he (Ep.) 

AMROHA, a district and town of mediaeval 
northern India, now a town. It arose as a metropol- 
itan centre after the accession of Sultan Ghiyath al- 
Din Balban to the throne of Dihli in 664/1266. Since 
the Radjpit Radja of Kétehr or Katahr [¢.v.] (mod- 
ern Bareilly district in the U.P.) rose in rebellion and 
carried his depredations as far as the ¢kta‘ of Bada’tin, 
Balban attacked him in his own region, and having 
cleared the vast district, carved out the ikfa‘ of Amroha 
that comprised the area of the modern districts of 
Bareilly, Muradabad, Rampir and Bidjnore in Western 
Uttar Pradesh. For the consolidation of his authority, 
he brought the cf@° under direct, 4halisa administra- 
tion and appointed efficient officers. As a result of 
this, the town of Amroha soon developed consider- 
ably with public buildings, a fort, mosques, madrasas 
and Saft khankahs; Among all these, only the mosque 
constructed by an officer of Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din 
Kaykubad in 686/1287 is intact. 

In the 8th/14th century Amroha became a centre 
of Muslim culture, and was held by a high noble of 
the sultanate. For instance, the Prince Khidr Khan, 
the eldest son of Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji, was 
appointed its governor towards the close of his father’s 
reign. In the time of Muhammad b. Tughluk, (725- 
52/1325-51), Ibn Battita found Amroha a beautiful 
city, placed under the joint responsibility of a num- 
ber of important nobles. ‘Aziz Khammiar, the gover- 
nor, was in charge of its revenue affairs, while Shams 
al-Din Badakhshani acted there as the army com- 
mandant. Besides, there was a kadi, Sayyid Amir ‘AIT, 
to administer justice; a shaykh al-Islam, charged with 
the duty of looking after the religious affairs and pro- 
viding maintenance land for the scholars, saints and 
other deserving persons; and 4,000 royal slaves  sta- 


| tioned there under Malik-Shah for military service. 
| The Haydari kalandar dervishes also settled down there 
| in quite large numbers. 


During the reign of Sultan Firiiz Shah, Amroha 
lost its importance as a provincial capital, for admin- 
istrative headquarters were shifted from here to 
Sambhal because of the contumacious activities of 
the Katehriya Radjpiit zaminddrs. However, Amroha 
continued as a centre of culture and learning, with 
many saints and scholars. Shaykh C@#ilda, a descen- 
dant of Shaykh Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar of 
Adjodhan, was a respectable Safi saint in Amrdha 
during the reign of Sultan Sikandar Ladi. The 
Masnad-i ‘Ali Mahmiid Khan Lédi, the governor of 
the territory of Sambhal, gave Shaykh Opilda two 
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villages in maintenance grant in the pargana of Nindru 
(now in the district of Bidjnore). 

During the Mughal period, Amroha also produced 
famous Siifis and scholars, such as Shaykh Ibban 
Cishtt during the reign of Akbar. Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, the famous Mir ‘Adl (Chief justice) and 
Mawlana Allahdad (d. 990/1582), a leading scholar, 
also belonged to Amrdha. Mashafi Amroha’i, the 
famous Urdu poet of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
was also born and educated there. Wikar al-Milk, an 
associate of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and one of the 
founder members of the Aligarh Movement, also hailed 
from Amroha. It is now a tafsil headquarters in the 
district of Muradabad in Uttar Pradesh. 

Bibliography: Abu °l-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, Eng. tr. 
Jarrett, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1927; ‘Abd al-Kadir 
Bada’iini, Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, iii, Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1868; Diya’ al-Din Barani, Ta’rikh-1 Firiiz 
Shahi, ed. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1862; Ibn Battita, Rehla, iii, 436-40, Eng. 
tr. Gibb, iti, 762-4; ‘Isami, Futih al-salatin, ed. Usha, 
Madras 1948; Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith, 
Akhbar al-akhyér Dihli 1914; Shams Siradj ‘Afif, 
Ta rikh-t Firiiz Shahi, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1890. 

: = (1.H. Smppigut) 
AL-AMULI [see HAyDAR-I AMULI, in Suppl.]. 
ANDJUMAN-1 KHUDDAM-: KABA, a religious 

society founded by Indian Muslims in their period 
of great pan-Islamic fervour just before World War 
One. The Andjuman was started by Mawlana ‘Abd 
al-Bari [g.v. above] and Mushir Husayn Kidwai [¢.v.] 
of Lucknow who hoped to be able to defend Mecca 
and Medina by raising ten million rupees to build 
dreadnoughts and airships and to maintain armed 
forces. Such an ambitious programme proved imprac- 
ticable, and the final constitution of the organisation 
published early in 1332/1914 declared that to defend 
the Holy Places it would: “(a) preach the aims and 
objects of the Andjuman to Muslims generally; invite 
them to join it; and induce them to render sincere 
service to the holy places; (b) spread Islamic ethics in 
the neighbourhood of the holy places; invite the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants of those places to a knowl- 
edge of the religion; promote intercourse and unity 
among them; and persuade them to the allegiance 
and assistance of the guardian of the holy places; (c) 
promote relations between Muslims and the holy places 
and extend and facilitate means of communication 
with the holy places”. 

The leaders of the Andjuman came in large part 
from young western-educated Muslims of pan-Islamic 
predilections, for instance, Muhammad and Shawkat 
‘Alt [gq.v.], Dr. M.A. Ansari and Mushir Husayn 
Kidwai, and ‘ulama’? who were in some way 
connected with the Farangi Mahall family [¢.v. 
below] of Lucknow, for instance, ‘Abd al-Bari, Shah 
Ahmad Ashraf of Kaéawéa and ‘Abd al-Madjid 
Kadir of Bada’tin. The ‘uama’? of Deoband, land- 
lords, and men closely associated with government, 
were conspicuous by their absence. Nevertheless, 
many, including women, joined the Andjuman. By 
Shawwal 1332/September 1914 the Andjuman had 
over 17,000 members, a central organisation in Dihli 
and branches throughout India: moreover, it had 
grown faster and spread more widely than any other 
Indo-Muslim organisation. 

The achievements of the Andjuman, however, 
were limited. One problem was that the Government 


of India, suspicious of the alliance between young ; 


western-educated politicians and ‘ulama@, refused to 
support it. The Andjuman’s work was restricted to 





the Hadjdj, and here Shawkat ‘Ali strove to improve 
the conditions of Indian pilgrims and attempted to 
break the European monopoly of the pilgrim trade 
by setting up, with Turkish aid, a wholly Muslim 
shipping company. But the outbreak of World War 
One and the closing of the Hadd route put an end 
even to this work, and the organisation, without an 
obvious function, fell apart amidst squabbles between 
the ‘udama@ and the young politicians. In 1334/1916 
‘Abd al-Bari moved its central office to Lucknow 
and the organisation was last talked of in 1336/1918 
when he tried to restart it as a vehicle for a cam- 
paign to release Muslims who had been interned 
during the War. 

The importance of the Andjuman lies more in 
what it portended than in what it achieved. In work- 
ing to protect the Holy Places, the leading pan- 
Islamic politicians of the day, Shawkat and 
Muhammad ‘Ali, met ‘Abd al-Bart and became 
murids of this very important pir. More generally, 
young western-educated politicians came to appre- 
ciate the widespread influence in Indo-Muslim soci- 
ety of ‘ulam@’ like those of the Farangi Mahal] family. 
These same people were to come together again 
after World War One to organise a much greater 
effort for a pan-Islamic cause, the Afi/dfat move- 
ment [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: Mawlawi ‘Inayat Allah, Risdla-i 
hasrat al-afak ba wafat madjmi‘at al-akhlak, Lucknow 
n.d. 16-17; Francis Robinson, Separatism among 
Indian Muslims: the politics of the United Provinces’ 
Muslims 1860-1923, Cambridge 1974, 208-12, 214- 
15, 279, 281, 287. (F.C.R. Rosinson) 
ANIS, Mir Basar ‘SALT (1217-91/1802-74), Urdu 

poet, was born in Faydabad (Fyzabad) [g.v.] into a 
family which had produced five generations of poets. 
Some of these, including his father Khalik, wrote 
the characteristically Indian type of marthiya which 
thrived at public recitals in Lucknow, capital of the 
Shi‘t Nawabs of Oudh. This type, which may have 
originated in the Deccan, was devoted to the mar- 
tyrdom of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali at Karbala’ (61/680). 
Anis moved to Lucknow as a young man, and devot- 
ed his life to writing poetry, especially marathi. He 
became the leading exponent of this form; thou- 
sands attended his readings in Lucknow, and in 
other Indian cities which he occasionally visited later 
in life. Some critics thought his contemporary and 
rival Dabir superior, but this view is now discounted. 
By the time Anis began writing, the main lines of 
the Indian marthiya had already been foreshadowed, 
if not fully established; and he used it to the full. 
Formerly in quatrains, it was now almost always in 
musaddas form. Starting as a short emotional and 
devotional lament, it was lengthened to over a hun- 
dred verses of varied content. Alongside the inci- 
dents involving al-Husayn and his followers at 
Karabala’, Anis includes description of nature, such 
as landscape, the desert, and storms; character 
sketches of the protagonists; the horse, the sword; 
warlike accountrements; and a philosophising which 
gave universality to a superficially restricted theme. 
The language employs all the devices of rhetoric 
(balagha), yet there is an inherent simplicity and sin- 
cerity which contrasted strongly with the Urdu ghazal 
[see GHAZAL, iv] then in vogue. It consequently won 
the approval of forward-looking critics and poets 
such as Hali and Azad, and occupies an important 
place in Urdu literary history. It says much for 
Anis’s artistry that he managed to sustain interest 
in an output estimated at 250,000 verses; but it is 
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hardly surprising that the form ceased to be widely 
cultivated after the end of the 19th century. 

Bibliography: Critical accounts of Anis and his 
maratht may be found in Muhammad Sadiq, History 
of Urdu literature, London 1964, 155-63; Abu ‘l-Layth 
Siddikt, Lakhn@i ka dabistan-i shaw, Lahore 1955, 
which also contains examples from previous and 
subsequent marthiya poets. Ram Babu Saksena’s 
History of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, in a gen- 
eral chapter on “Elegy and elegy writers” (123 ff), 
contains a genealogical table of Anis’s family 
(p. 136), showing the poets in the family before 
and after him. 

Among critical studies of Anis are Amir Ahmad, 
Yadear-i Anis, Lucknow 1924, and Dja‘far ‘Ali 
Khan, Anis Av marthiva nigari, Lucknow 1951. Shibli 
Nu‘mani’s Muwdzana-yi-Anis-o-Dabir is still the stan- 
dard comparison of the two poets, though heav- 
ily weighted in Anis’s favour. There are numerous 
editions of Anis’s poetry, none complete. One of 
the fullest is Marathi Anis, ed. NVib Husayn Nakwi 
Amrota, 4 vols., Karachi 1959. The three-volume 
edition of Nawab Haydar Djang, Badaun 1935, 
is less full, but has an introduction by Nizam al- 
Din Husayn Nizami Badaint. 

are (J.A. Haywoop) 

ANSARL Suaygku Mourtapa, despite his being rather 
unknown in the West, is considered to have been a 
Shit mudjtahid whose widely-recognised religious lead- 
ership in the Shi‘i world has not yet been surpassed. 
He was born into a noted but financially poor cler- 
ical family of Dizfil, in the south of Iran, in 
1214/1799; his lineage went back to Djabir b. ‘Abd 
Allah Ansari (d. 78/697), a Companion of the Prophet. 
After learning the recitation of the Kuran and related 
primary subjects, Ansari studied under his uncle 
Shaykh Husayn Ansari until 1232/1816 when he, 
accompanying his father, Muhammad Amin, went to 
visit the shrine cities of ‘Irak. While in Karbala’, he 
attended the teaching circle of the then Shi‘T leader, 
Sayyid Muhammad Mudjahid (d. 1242/1826), who 
found Ansari a man of extraordinary genius and urged 
Ansari’s father to let his son remain in Karbala’. 
AnsarT then studied under Mudjahid until ca. 1236/ 
1820, when Ansari, together with hundreds of other 
Iranian people, fled from Karbala’ due to the pres- 
sures imposed by the Ottoman governor at Baghdad, 
Dawid Pasha, after the growth of the Perso-Ottoman 
hostility at that time (S.H. Longrigg, Four centuries of 
modern frag, Oxford 1925, 242-9; Sir Percy Sykes, A 
history of Persia, i, repr. London 1963, 316 ff). Ansari 
then returned to Dizful. 

In ca. 1237/1821, Ansari again went to Karbala’ 
and attended the circle of the famous mudjtahid Mulla 
Muhammad Sharif al-‘Ulama’ (d. 1245/1829). In 
ca. 1238/1829 he proceeded to Nadjaf and contin- 
ued his studies under Shaykh Misa Kashif al-Ghita’ 
(d. 1241/1825), and after a year or so he again 
returned to his home town, Dizfil. Heading for 
Mashhad in 1240/1824 with the intention of attend- 
ing the circles for religious learning in different 
{ranian cities, Ansari joined the teaching circle of 
Shaykh Asad Allah Burtdjirdi (d. ca. 1271/1854) in 
Burtidjird (Abd al-‘Aziz Sahib al-Djawahir, Da’zra 
al-ma‘arif_al-islamiyya: Tran va hama-yi ma‘arif-i Shi‘a- 
yi Imamiyya-yi [tina ashariyya, ii, n.d., 155, under “Asad 
Allah”) and that of Sayyid Muhammad Bakir Shaftr 
(d. 1270/1853) in Isfahan (Ansari’s biography writ- 
ten by Muhammad Rida al-Radawi al-Kh‘ansari 
(sic), in Ansari, Kitab al-Matadjir (al-Makasib), 
Tehran 1908, 1), each for no more than a month. 





When Ansari met Mulla Ahmad Naraki (d. 1245/1829) 
in Kashan, he decided to remain there because he 
found Naraki’s circle most congenial for learning. 
Naraki also found Ansari exceptionally knowledgeable, 
saying that within his experience he had never met 
any established mudjtahid as learned as Ansari, who 
was then ca. thirty years of age (Murtada al-Ansari, 
Lindigant va shakhstyyat-i Shaykh-i Ansari kuddisa sirruh, 
Ahwaz (sic) 1960, 69). 

In 1244/1828, Ansari left Kashan for Mashhad, 
and after a few months living there he went to Tehran. 
{n 1246/1830, he returned to Dizfal, where he was 
widely recognised as a religious authority, despite the 
presence of other important ‘udama in that town. It 
is said that Ansar? suddenly left Dizfal secretly after 
sometime because he, as a religious-legal judge, was 
put under pressure to bring in a one-sided verdict in 
a legal case. He then arrived in Nadjaf in ca. 
1249/1833 and joined the teaching circle of Shaykh 
‘Alt Kashif al-Ghita’ (d. 1254/1838) and, according 
to some sources, that of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan 
Sahib al-Djawahir (d. 1266/1849), but each for only 
a few months, and soon organised his own teaching 
circle independently. 

Ansari’s life as a distinguished religious scholar 
entered a new phase in 1266/1849 after he had 
received an overwhelming recognition from all the 
ShiT communities which formed a population then 
estimated at 40 million across the Muslim world, so 
that the institution of mardja‘-1 taklid [q.v.] reached its 
highest point. “The Twelver ShrT population of Iran,” 
wrote one of Ansari’s contemporaries, Muhammad 
Hasan [‘timad al-Saltana, “and the numerous Shi‘ 
groups who live in India, in Russia, in some of the 
Ottoman provinces, and in several other cities of 
Afghanistan, Turkistaén, and elsewhere used to send 
to Ansari their endowment funds, alms taxes, one- 
fifth of their annual savings... and other similar pay- 
ments, which amounted to 200,000 tamdns [ca. 
$ 30,000.00] annually” (al-M@athir wa ’l-dthar, Tehran 
1888, 136-7). 

Despite his vast income and his overwhelming 
leadership, Ansari, according to a number of eye- 
witness accounts, nevertheless denied his family a 
comfortable life and himself lived an ascetic life, as 
was evident from his appearance (cf. inter alia, 
Muhammad Hirz al-Din, Ma‘anf al-ridial, i, Nadjaf 
1964, 399-404). Instead, he gave the money to the 
poor and needy, to the students of religious schools, 
and at times to those Muslims who, on their way 
to visit the shrine of Imam Rida in Mashhad, were 
taken captive by the Turkomans. When Ansari died 
in 1281/1864 his wealth and belongings were worth 
only seventeen fémans (less than three dollars), for 
an equal amount of which he was in debt. One of 
his followers therefore took charge of the funeral 
expenses. 

Ansari’s piety, and above all his scholarly qualifica- 
tions, deserved of course such recognition, but other 
factors also were certainly instrumental in establishmg 
his leadership: the then great mardja“i takltd, Sahib al- 
Djawahir, shortly before his death declared Ansari to 
be the legitimate sole mardja‘-i taklid of the Shi‘a. This 
endorsement was compounded with the earlier death 
of other distinguished religious authorities such as Shaykh 
Muhammad Husayn Sahib al-Fusil (d. 1261/1845). In 
addition, this development was preceded by the grad- 
ual decline of Isfahan as religious centre, a process 
which had begun its course since the fall of the Safawid 
dynasty and was accelerated by the death of such reli- 
gious authorities of Isfahan as Shafti and {brahim 
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Karbasi (d. 1262/1845). Consequently, Nadjaf began 
then to enjoy an unprecedented attention from the 
Shi‘a of Iran, and most of this attention was cer- 
tainly focused on the person of Ansari. 

Ansari not only established a new era in the his- 
tory of the Shi‘t leadership but was also an impor- 
tant figure in the field of ShiT jurisprudence, being 
credited with introducing a new methodology in the 
field of usé. His interpretation, for instance, of the 
“principle of no harm” (ka%da la darar), which had 
long engaged the Shri ‘ulama’, opened up a more 
settled way for practising idjthad in general and for 
dealing with the problem of private ownership in par- 
ticular. Ansari’s system in jurisprudence laid great 
importance on the mardja‘i taklid’s being the most 
learned man of his time; he said that ‘ak (reason) 
and ‘urf (social conventions and common practices) are 
to be taken as criteria and bases for introducing new 
laws. His name is also mentioned as an authority with 
original views on such usil subjects as the principles 
of istishab, bara@’a, and zann, each of which were the 
subject of an independent study done by Ansari (for 
a concise definition of the above terms, cf. Dja‘far 
Sadjdjadi, Farhang-i ‘uliim-i naklt va adabi, Tehran 1965, 
51-3, 136, 359). 

Ansari’s school of thought has been clearly domi- 
nant in the Sh7‘i clerical circles since the middle of 
the 19th century, and his views have been discussed 
and adopted by most of the Shi‘i ‘ulama’. A descen- 
dant of Ansa@ri’s brother has listed the names of 144 
mudjtahids who have written commentaries on Ansari’s 
various books (Ansari, Zindigdni, 354-87). Ansari’s influ- 
ence on the later ‘uwlama’ can also be found in the 
bio-bibliographical dictionaries compiled on the ShiT 
authorities (cf. Bibl). The influence of Ansari’s ideas 
is further seen in the laws made for various Shi‘t 
communities, because many of those who were involved 
in the process of law-making were either Ansari’s dis- 
ciples or were indirectly under the influence of his 
thought. The Persian civil law which was substantially 
based on the Shi‘T jurisprudence may be mentioned 
as an example; and the man who “translated into 
Russian the Islamic law according to which the 
Muslims of Caucasus were being tried in the legal 
courts” was Mirza Kazim Bey, a disciple of Ansari 
(Mahdi Khan Mumtahin al-Dawla Shakaki, Ahatirat, 
Tehran 1974, 110). 

Ansari’s circle of teaching was attended by numer- 
ous pupils, many of whom became great mardja<i taklids 
of their times, e.g. Husayn Kihkamari (d. 1291/ 
1874), Muhammad Irwanit (d. 1306/1888), Habib 
Allah Rashti (d. 1312/1894), Muhammad Hasan 
Shirazi (d. 1312/1894), and Muhammad Kazim 
Khurasani (d. 1329/1911). There are also reports that 
Sayyid Djamal al-Din Asadabadi “Afghani” was also 
a pupil of Ansart (Asghar Mahdawi and Iradj Afshar, 
Madjmii‘a-yi asndd va madarik-i ‘épnashuda dar bara-yi Sayyid 
Djamal al-Din mashhir bi Afghani, Tehran 1963, 20) and 
that Afghani studied in Ansari’s circle for four years 
prior to Afghani’s departure from Nadjaf in 1270/1854 
(Mirza Lutf Allah Khan Asadabadi, Sharh-1 hal va athar- 
i Sayyid Djamal al-Din Asadabadi ma‘rif bi Afghani, Berlin 
1926, 21-2; but these accounts are controversial. It 
cannot be accepted that Ansari, despite his great cau- 
tion in issuing a certificate of idjthad, gave one to 
Afghani, then only sixteen years of age (Khan Malik 
Sasani, Swydsat-garan-i dawra-yi Kadjar, i, Tehran 1959, 
186, nor has Lutf Allah Khan been correctly quoted 
by Nikki R. Keddie that “Shaikh Murtaza gave 
Jamal ad-Din an gazeh (certificate of advanced knowl- 
edge)” (Sayyid Jamal ad-Din “al-Afehanit”: a politt- 





cal biography, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1972, 15-16); 
rather, Lutf Allah reported that Ansari gave a certain 
certificate to Afghani’s father (Asadabadi, op. cit., 15, 
21 and the Arabic translation of Asadabadi’s book by 
‘Abd al-Na‘im Muhammad Hasanayn, Beirut 1973, 
64; see also Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Andishaha-yi Sayyid Djamal 
al-Din Asadabadi dar pirimin-t mhitat-1 musalmandn va 
inkilab-i mashrittiyyat-i Iran, in Vahid, nos. 225-9 [1978], 
47-52, 57-61, etc), 

Despite his being a one-eyed man, Ansari was quite 
productive in writing. According to a report, he wrote 
over thirty books (Ansari, <indigani, 131-4), twenty- 
four of which are listed as Ansari’s published works 
in Khanbaba Mushar, Mu allifin-i kutub-i capi-yi farsi 
va Arabi, vi, Tehran 1965, nos. 126-35; many of these 
books have been published several times in India, 
‘Trak, and Iran since 1267/1850. Two of his works 
are especially frequently consulted and have been 
considered by the Shr‘T ‘uwamda’ to be of exceptional 
importance: Farad al-usiil (al-Ras@il) on usil and 
al-Makasib on fikh, which were first published in 
Tehran in 1268/1851 and 1280/1863 respectively. 
Both these have constantly been used as text books 
in all Shri circles. 

One of the financial foundations with which many 
of the Shit ‘ulama’ of ‘Irak were knowingly or unknow- 
ingly connected was the so-called “Oudh Bequest”. 
It was, in the words of the British Minister of Tehran, 
a “powerful lever which helped to promote good 
relations between the Persian ecclesiastics and myself 
and... afforded opportunities for influencing the lead- 
ing Persian Ulema” (Sir Arthur Hardinge, A diplo- 
matist in the East, London 1928, 323-4). The British 
authorities, however, did not succeed in influencing 
Ansari through the Oudh Bequest (Sayyid Muhsin 
Amin, Aan al-Shi‘a, xl, Beirut 1960, 43-6). He 
received money only for a short period of time, and 
then rejected further sums (Mahmiid Mahmid, 
Ta’ rikh-i rawabit-i siyasi-yi Tran va Ingilts, vi, Tehran 
1953, 1743). 

In the arena of politics and public affairs, Ansari 
was quite inactive. He refused to make use of his 
influence in the interest of his followers. Persian or 
otherwise, in their political and other struggles. 
Theoretically, however, he believed that the ‘ulama’ 
are not only the custodians of religions, but are 
also unquestionably responsible for judicial and polit- 
ical affairs also (Hairi, She‘ism and constitutionalism in 
Tran: a study of the role played by the Persian residents of 
Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977, 60). Ansari’s 
lack of interest in social and political issues has 
been criticised by contemporary modernist thinkers. 
Fath ‘Aly Akhiind-Zada, for instance, said: “God 
has not given Ansari enough insight to understand 
why Iran is in the state of collapse and why the 
Iranians are suffering abasement” (Alifbd-yi dadid va 
maktibat, Baku 1963, 121), and Aka Khan Kirmani 
[g.v. above] believed that Ansari contributed to the 
people’s ignorance and perplexity (Firidtin Adamiyy- 
at, Andishahd-yi Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani, Tehran 
1967, 66). 

On the other hand, his aloofness from politics 
was warmly welcomed by the political authorities, 
who seem to have taken it as a sign of his asceti- 
cism. Thus we come across the reports that the gov- 
ernor of ‘Irak referred to him as the Greatest Farak 
(i.e. one who distinguishes truth from falsehood) and 
that the British Ambassador allegedly said: “Ansari 
is either Jesus himself or his special deputy on earth” 
(Hasan Khan Shaykh Djabiri Ansari, Ta’rtkh-i 
Isfahin va Ray va hama-yi qahan, Tehran 1943, 
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inside the front cover). The cult formed around him 
led some people to say that Ansari had met with 
the Twelfth Jmam. 

Ansari has also been praised in Babi literature as 


‘.,.a man renowned for his tolerance, his wisdom, 


G 


his understanding justice, his piety and nobility of ; 


character”; the leader of the Baha’ts, Mirza Husayn 


‘Alt Nari known as Baha’ Allah [¢.v.], included Ansari | 


among “those doctors who have indeed drunk of the 


cup of renunciation”; ‘Abbas Efendi (‘Abd al-Baha’) | 


also referred to Ansari as “the illustrious and eru- 
dite doctor, the noble and celebrated scholar, the 


seal of seekers after truth” (Shoghi Effendi, God pass- ; 


es by, Wilmette, Illinois 1944, 143). Ansar7 is thus 
praised because he did not share the condemnation 
y other Shi‘ ‘udama’ of the Babi faith and rituals. 
He did not attend the meeting convened by the ShiT 
‘ulama@’ in Kazimayn in ca. 1863 for determining on 
the banishment of Baha’? Allah and his adherents 
rom ‘Irak (Muhammad Khan Za‘im al-Dawla, Aifiah 
Bab al-abwab, Cairo 1903, 347). According to Babi 
sources, he did attend the meeting, but as soon as 
he was informed of the ‘dama’’s actual design, he 
eft, declaring that he was not acquainted with the 
new faith and that he had not witnessed in the 
Babis’ demeanour anything at variance with Islam 
(E.G. Browne, ed. and tr., A traveller’s narrative writ- 
ten to illustrate the episode of the Bab, it, Cambridge, 
1891, 86-7). 

Although Babism appeared at the outset as a reli- 





gious sect within Shi‘ism, it did eventually assume a |! 


variety of political aspects, aspects which AnsarT was 
very reluctant to deal with. It seems, therefore, that 
Ansari’s lack of publicly-expressed opinions here was 
substantially a result of his lack of interest in and 
cautious attitude towards issues of political and pub- 
lic significance. 

Ansari, however, remote from politics, did train 
disciples who made use of the highly influential posi- 
tion he had earned for the Shi‘t ‘ama’ of ‘Irak by 
their taking part in contemporary social and political 
movements; thus Mirza Hasan Shirazi issued a fated 
against the Tobacco Goncession (cf. iter alia, Firuz 
Kazemzadeh, Russia and Britain in Persia, 1864-1914, 
New Haven 1968, 241 ff), and Khurasani [¢.z.] actively 
supported the 1906-11 Persian Revolution and helped 
to depose the then Persian monarch (Abdul-Hadi 


Hairi, Why did the “Ulamda participate in the Perstan | 


Constitutional Revolution of 1905-1909?, in WI, xvii (1976), 
127-54). 
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(AppuL-Hap1 Harri) 

ANTHROPOID [see xirp]. 

ANZARUT, greek capkoKoAAg, is a gum-resin 
from a thorn-bush which cannot be identified 
with certainty; known from antiquity, it is used for 
medical purposes. Synonyms are: anzariit, ‘anzariil, 
kuhl farist, kuhl kirmant, in Persian: anzaritt or andjariit, 
tashm (< ¢ashm), kandjuba, kandjudha, kandjudak, bézahy- 
? ¢ashm (so instead of zahr dashm, Antaki, Tadhkiva, 
see Bibl. below). Much has been written on this drug. 
Formerly, the species Penaea, belonging to the 
Thymelaeaceae, was generally considered to be the 
original plant, namely either Penaea nwecronata L., or 
P. Sarcocolla L. or P. squamosa L. But in 1879 W. 
Dymock was able to prove that at least the Persian 
Sarcocolla is the product of what he called Astragalus 
Sarcocolla Dym. (Leguminosae). Widely known in antiq- 
uity, the drug has practically disappeared from the 
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European store of medicines, but, according to 
Meyerhof, it is still well-known in the Orient, espe- 
cially in the drugmarket in Cairo. 

According to Dioscorides, the yellowish bitter resin 
was above all useful for causing new flesh wounds 
(odp& “flesh”, KOAAG “glue”) scar over. Already al- 
Kindi used it as component of a good number of 
recipes (Akrabadhin, see Bibl. below), among others 
for leprosy. The most detailed description is given 
by Ibn al-Baytar on the basis of Greek and Arabic 
sources as well as his own observations. The resin 
consumes the festering flesh of putrescent abscesses, 
assists the ripening of tumours, carries away mucus 
and yellow gall, and is a remedy for inflammations 
of the eye, for agglutinating eyelids and for exces- 
sive secretion of the eye. Taken internally, the resin 
is a strong purgative, but causes also the hair to 
fall out. The best Sarcocolla consists of crushed, 
white seeds, mixed with walnut oil. Measured out 
in different ways, it can be mingled with other drugs 
(sagapenum, myrobalanum, aloes, bdellium, etc.). 
When taken neat, the resin can be lethal; therefore, 
the dose should not be more than 2'% dirhams. Ibn 
al-Baytar, however, maintains that he saw in Egypt 
women partaking, immediately after a bath, of up 
to 4 ounces of anzariit, together with the pulp of 
the yellow melon, hoping to increase thus their 
corpulence. 
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(A. Dretricy) 

APE [see mrp]. 

‘AR (4), “shame, opprobrium, dishonour”, 
has undergone in North Africa a semantic evolution 





analogous to that of the root dh.m.m. of classical 
Arabic, arriving at a sense close to that of dhimma 
[g.v.], that is to say, of “protection”, with nuances 
which should be taken into account. A formula such 
as ‘art ‘alayk/‘alik, “my shame upon you”, contains 
visibly a threat against the person to whom it is 
addressed and means in effect “the shame shall be 
yours if you do not grant my request” (cf. W. 
Margais, Textes arabes de Takrotina, Paris 1925, 200, 
215-6, where the challenge is addressed to a deceased 
saint and the appeal is for rain). When applied to 
a living person the formula presupposes a transfer 
of responsibility accompanied by a mystical sanc- 
tion, the divine malediction which will not fail to 
afflict the man whose refusal is unjustified. To this 
sense of “, current even in Tunisia, there is added 
in Morocco (where the term was adopted by Berber 
in the form ar, Far), a new sense which appears 
in expressions of the type: and f‘arak “I am in your 
‘ar—under your protection” (cf. W. Margais, Textes 
arabes de Tanger, Paris 1911, 396). The sense of “con- 
ditional malediction” (E. Westermarck, Survivances 
paiennes dans la cwilisation mahométane, Paris 1935, 87) 
continues to underly it, and from “mystical respon- 
sibility” (G. Marcy, Le droit coutumier zemmotir, Algiers- 
Paris 1949, index, s.v. a‘@r), we pass into the material 
world when “r comes to designate the indemnity 
due in cases of breach of honour. 

In fact the “throwing” (Arabic verb: rma, Berber: 
ger) of the Gr is effected by means of practices already 
in part attested in the pre-Islamic period, for exam- 
ple touching the pole or the cords of a tent, taking 
a child in one’s arms, etc. (see Wellhausen, Reste, 
223 ff), which permitted a solitary person or a fugi- 
tive to obtain the status of dahil or of dja@r and in 
consequence the protection of an individual, a clan 
or a tribe (cf. B. Farés, L’honneur chez les Arabes avant 
UIslam, Paris 1932, 88-9). J. Chelhod (Le droit dans la 
société bédouine, Paris 1932, 222 ff.) has called atten- 
tion to three terms in current use, of which the con- 
notations are close: 

(1) dakhil “an oppressed or hunted man who seeks 
the aid of his own tribe”, according to a ritual com- 
prising especially a gesture of humility; this prac- 
tice, introduced by the formula and dakhil ‘alayk, 
constitutes the dakhala and implies, on the part of 
the beneficiary, a recompense for the services ren- 
dered by the protector, henceforward responsible for 
the conduct of the affair in which his intervention 
has been sollicited. A much attenuated vestige of 
this type of requisition survives in the Oriental 
expression dakhilak, which means nothing more than 
“I beg you”; 

(2) tanib “a man who, to safeguard his rights, to 
escape from justice or to save his life, leaves the clan 
of his hirth, alone or with his family and goes to 
establish himself in a different tribe which promises 
to assist him”. This term is to be linked with funud 
“tent-cord” [see kHayMa], the suppliant being obliged, 
originally, to touch at least a cord of the tent of the 
one to whom he appeals; while in Morocco this ges- 
ture is still a part of the ritual, it has been forgotten 
in the Orient, where the fantb pronounces the same 
formula as the dafhil, but enjoys a wider protection 
and owes no indemnity; and 

(3) kastr, also a refugee, but entitled to make use 
of his prestige among his former group with which 
he has not severed all relations. 

In all the cases cited above, the Bedouin who has 
granted his protection cannot again withdraw it, 
and if he falls short of his obligations, tacit or ex- 
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plicit, he will be forever marked by dishonour. Thus 
we return to the primitive sense of the word 7, 
which is not however used in the Orient in the 
same way as in Morocco. J. Chelhod (op. laud., iii), 
who has drawn attention to the use of this word 
to designate a spouse (@z = my wife), links it to 
‘awra “nudity, modesty, etc.”, but the two words do 
not belong to the same root and, what is more “rd 
“honour” is also used in the same sense (for Mosul, 
see A. Jaussen, Coutwmes des Arabes au pays de Moab”, 
Paris 1948, 45, n. 3). In this case, Gr would seem 
rather to imply the idea that dishonour would affect 
the husband who did not protect his wife; one dare 
not go so far as to attribute to this term the sense 
of “protection”, but there is found here a notion 
firmly rooted in the Arab mentality, the notion of 
honour upon which B. Farés has founded his entire 
thesis. 

The Moroccan ‘ar thus implies a transfer of 
responsibility and of obligation, for the supplicatee, 
to accord his protection to the suppliant, in default 
of which dishonour falls on the former, who is 
obliged to give satisfaction to the latter. This trans- 
fer can operate in a number of ways, with variable 
consequences. The most simple consists in saying @r 
‘alik “the Gr on you” and making a material con- 
tact with the person to whom the appeal is made, 
for example touching the edge of his turban, or lay- 
ing one’s hand upon him or his mount. More seri- 
ous is the case of a man guilty of a crime or a 
misdeed and pursued by his enemies: the pursuit 
must cease as soon as the suppliant has touched the 
ropes or the pole of the tent of the supplicatee or 
has penetrated his home: the result is still more 
spectacular when the latter is an interested party of 
the suppliant’s victim. However, in such serious cases 
a more efficacious means consists in slaughtering an 
animal (Arabic dbtha, Berber tam ghrust) without pro- 
nouncing the basmala, so as to preclude the eating 
of its flesh, on the threshold of the house or at the 
entrance of the tent of the member of the alien 
tribe to whom appeal has been made. The latter is 
obliged to grant the request presented in this man- 
ner from the instant that he sets foot in the pool 
of blood or simply perceives it; here the efficacy of 
the procedure is due to the blood [see pam, in the 
Supplement}, which possesses magic power. Finally, 
to appeal for the aid of another tribe, to address a 
request to the authorities or to give force to a sub- 
mission to central government, recourse would made 
to the (¢argiba which consisted in hamstringing a 
horse, a camel or a bull and placing it in the pos- 
ture of a suppliant. 

Other procedures are still employed (see E. 
Westermarck, op. laud., 87-107) which may be passed 
over without comment except to recall that the per- 
sons sollicited are not permitted to refuse and that 
they are bound, whatever their inner inclination, to 
protect the suppliant, and whatever the circumstances, 
to provide him with hospitality: a private house, and 
in more serious cases where the “dr has been imposed 
on the tribe, a mosque, or the tomb of a saint enjoy- 
ing a right of asylum rarely violated. 

There was quoted at the beginning of this article 
an example of Gr exercised with regard to a Tunisian 
saint. The Moroccans also use it towards their saints 
(see below), to whom they offer sacrifices to obtain 
their intercession; they also employ other procedures 
(heaps of stones, votary offerings, etc.) which doubt- 
less rely more on sympathetic magic than on @ in 
the true sense of the word. In the same way, they 





assure themselves of the neutrality of djinns by immo- 
lations which could be interpreted as offerings and 
therefore unrelated to Gr. 

The latter is imposed, so it is understood, to obtain 
all sorts of things, from the most banal to the most 
important; to obtain pardon for an offence, to assure 
oneself of an intervention, to protect oneself from an 
enemy, to bring about a change of mind on the part 
of a father who has refused to give his daughter in 
marriage to a suitor, to oblige the parents of a mur- 
dered man to accept the diya and not to insist on 
vengeance on the guilty party; a douar can even 
impose it on another whose cooperation it is seeking, 
for example in the harvest. 

Women can also have recourse to the Gr, under 
the same conditions as men or using procedures of 
their own. In certain Berber tribes of Morocco, a 
woman who wishes to leave her husband may take 
refuge in an alien tent or house, kiss a beam or 
handle the mechanism of a mill: from that moment, 
the owner of the property must marry her and 
compensate the abandoned husband, or... take 
flight. A fugitive who has succeeded in sucking a 
woman’s nipple obtains her protection and that of 
her husband, and cases are known of adoption by 
suckling (see G. Marcy, in RAfr., Ixxix (1936), 957- 
73) or even by simulated suckling [see for instance 
AL-KAHINA]. 

As regards adoption, which does not exist in Islamic 
law, a particular aspect of @ in certain Berber tribes 
is an institution concerning an individual called, with 
nuances, amazzal, amzyad, amhaz, amhars, awrith, etc. 
It occurs in the case of a stranger to the group who, 
usually after committing some offence in his own clan 
(also sometimes one refused by a father whose daugh- 
ter he has asked for in marriage), has imposed the 
ar and obtained the protection of another group 
which he makes henceforward the beneficiary of his 
work. He becomes amazzal when his protector has 
given to him in marriage his own daughter or anoth- 
er woman over whom he holds the right of dadr 
[g.2. in Suppl.J; the marriage-price must be paid in 
work over a prescribed period. If the head of the 
family so decides, the amazzal may be adopted and 
may enjoy all the rights of a legitimate son, even 
though he is the daughter’s husband. In certain par- 
lances, a distinction is drawn between the amhars, a 
term designating the stranger adopted by a man, and 
the amazzal in the true sense of the word; in this 
last case, a widow who is the head of a family may 
adopt a stranger whom she makes her concubine and 
whom she has the right to reject or to marry legal- 
ly when the pre-arranged marriage-price has been 
paid in full. This institution gives rise to judicial 
arrangements, the details of which cannot be dis- 
cussed here (see G. Marcy, Zemmour, index; G. Surdon, 
Institutions et coutumes des Berbéres du Maghreb, Tangier- 
Fez 1938, 244-50). 

In spite of the absence, in Berber speech, of an 
original term to designate “r, it is quite certain that 
this custom presents a number of autochtonous 
features which justify a treatment distinct from 
that of the ancient gwar and its aspects which 
define within strict limits the protection accorded 
by oriental Bedouin to strangers to their tribe. 
However, orthodox opinion is particularly worried by 
the practice of throwing one’s cloak or turban on 
the tomb of a saint, or furthermore, of slaughtering 
an animal there as a form of Gr, and the fukaha’ 
make the comment that the deceased would not be 
able alone to fulfil the request. They object in other 
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ways besides to the use of the word “7, and only 
permit these rites when their object is to obtain the 
baraka of the saint or when an animal is sacrificed 
for the distribution of its meat to the guardians of 
the sanctuary (see al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, 1, 
54-6). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see G. Kampflimeyer, Texte aus Fes, 
Berlin 1909 (text V); E. Westermarck, Ritual and 
belief in Morocco, London 1928; idem, L’Gr, the trans- 
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essays presented to EB. Tylor, Oxford 1907, 361-74; 
A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab’, 
Paris 1948, 187-220. (Cu. PELLaT) 
ARAGHUN, Arabic name corresponding to the 

Spanish Aragon. In fact, this word has both a geo- 
graphical and a political sense. As a geographical 
term, it refers to a river, dominated by the fortress 
of Shantamariyya, the first of the defensive system of 
Navarre (al-Himyari, Rawd, no. 105). This watercourse 
rises on the southern slope of the Pyrenees, near 
Canfranc; after passing the town of Jaca, the Sierra 
de la Pefia diverts it towards the west, watering Berdun, 
Tiermas, Sangtiesa, Rocaforte, Aibar, Caparroso and 
Villafranca before joining the Arga and flowing into 
the Ebro in Navarre. 

This Wadi Araghiin would seem to constitute the 
natural path of incursion into the Christian kingdom 
of Navarre. Having followed the river as far as 
Sangtiesa, the Muslim forces followed the course of 
its tributary the Irati, in the direction of Pamplona. 
This is to be inferred from Bayan, ii, 148, 
“Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tawil marched in 
298/911 towards Aragon with the object of captur- 
ing Pamplona and linking up there with ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. Lubb.” This is precisely the route 
used in the famous campaign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
in 312/924. The forces of the caliph, coming from 
Tudela, attacked the stronghold of Karkastal/ 
Carcastillo on the river Aragon, Markwiz/Marcuella, 
Sangtiesa, Rocaforte and Aibar, Lumbier and 
Pamplona (Muktabis, v, 123; Bayan, ii, 186; A. Cafiada, 
La Camparia musulmana de Pamplona. Afio 924, Pamplona 
1976). In 325/937 we find the same juxtaposition of 
details when the general Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Ilyas was sent, with 1,500 horsemen, on a recon- 
naissance expedition, i@ basit Banbaliina wa-wdadi 
Araghiin (Muktabis, v, 271). 

For Razi it was. also a mountain range (Crénica 
moro..., ed. Catalan, Madrid 1975, 48-9) “E en su 
termino (de Huesca) ha... otro (castillo) que ha non- 
bre Tolia, yaze cerca de la sierra de Aragon. E Aragon 
es muy nombrada sierra entre las Espajias. E en ella 
yazen dos castillos muy buenos, el uno ha nonbre 
Sen e el otro Ben; e yazen en dos pefias que son 
encima de la sierra de Aragon, e corre por entre ellos 
un rrio de Flumen... E de las sierras... e logares 
nombrados en fortaleza, son en aquella tierra que se 
ayunta con monte Aragon que ha nonbre Monte 
Negro, e non lo podra pasar ome a cavallo, que ande 
bien, en menos de tres dias.” Al-‘Udhri (Masalk . . ., 
56) states that the town and district of Huesca “hes 
in the vicinity of the Djabal Araghiin, renowned among 
the Christians.” 

If it is accepted that this valley was the route 
employed by the various Muslim expeditions, not 
only towards the Christian centre of Jaca but also, 
and especially, towards Navarre, it must be assumed 
that it was organised as a “frontier” for the defence 
of Pamplona. This defensive function would create 
a centre for resistance and for counter-attacks. The 
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reconquest” of the valley of the Ebro would have 
been an enterprise of Aragon rather than Navarre, 
just as Castille had absorbed the old kingdom of 
Leon. The Christian advance at the expense of al- 
Andalus would henceforward be the product of these 
two “frontier” forces, Kashta@la [g.v.] and Araghin. 

In fact, these two kingdoms were to share between 
themselves their future conquests. This gave rise to 
various formal treaties: Tudellen (1151), Cazorla 
(1179) and Almizra (1244) (Roque Chabas, Divisién 
de la conquista de Espana nueva entre Aragon y Castilla, 
in Congreso Hist. Aragén, Barcelona 1909), in which 
were fixed the respective zones of the legal expan- 
sion of Aragon and Castille. The former, having 
achieved by 1238 its own particular “reconquest”, 
turned its attention to the sea. It was then that 
there took shape the broad outlines of its policy 
towards Africa (Ch. E. Dufourcg, L’Espagne catalane 
et le Maghrib aux XHI et XIV siécles, Paris 1965), the 
Mediterranean (Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and the 
kingdom of Naples—in competition with the Angevin 
dynasty), annexation of part of the Byzantine empire 
(the duchies of Athens and of Neopatria), of the 
island of Cyprus, and commercial relations with 
Mamlik Egypt (A. Masia de Ros, La Corona de Aragén 
y los estados del Norte de Afnca, Barcelona 1951; A. 
Lopez de Meneses, Los consulados catalanes de Algjandria 
y Damasco en el reinado de Pedro IV el Ceremonioso, 
Saragossa 1956; F. Giunta, Aragonesi e Catalani nel 
Mediterraneo, Palermo 1959; L. Nicolau d’Olwer, 
Lexpansio de Catalunya a la Mediterrania Oriental, 
Barcelona 1926). After the union of the kingdoms 
of Aragon and Castille in 1474, Spain inherited this 
interventionist line to the Mediterranean: attempts 
at invasion of Algiers in 1519 and 1541 (directed 
against the piracy of the Barbarossa brothers [see 
‘aROD] and KHAYR AL-DIN BARBAROSSA]), conquest of 
the island of Djerba (1520), the capture of La 
Golletta at Tunis (1535) (E.G. Ontiveros, La politica 
norteafricana de Carlos I, Madrid 1950) and the bat- 
te of Lepanto [see aYNABAKHTI] in 1571. 

But Araghiin above all has a political sense. 
According to al-Himyari (Rawd, no. 8), “it is the 
name of the territory of Gharsiya b. Shandjuh, com- 
prising cantons (67la@d), staging posts (mandzil) and 
districts {a‘mal)”. According to Makkari (Nafk, ed. 
Beirut, i, 137), “The fifth region passed through 
Toledo and Saragossa and their environs, towards 
the territory of Aragon, to the south of which lies 
Barcelona.” As a political concept, its borders were 
constantly changing. Just as al-Andalus did not cease 
to contract in the course of the centuries, Araghiin 
constantly expanded. So its history is founded on 
the recession of the Muslim thaghr al-a‘la {q.0.], sc. 
of the Upper March. Its growth took place at the 
expense of the neighbouring Hispano-Arab states; the 
Banti Kasi, Tudjibids, Banu ‘l-Tawil, Bani’ Hid, 
Bani Razin, Almoravids, Bani Ghaniya and Banu 
Mardanish [g¢.w.], following a continuous advance 
during the 11th-13th centuries. The principal land- 
marks of this “reconquest” are the taking of Graus 
(1083), Monzén (1089), Alquézar (1091), Almenara 
(1093), Huesca (1096), Barbastro (1100), Balaguer 
(1105), Ejea and Tauste (1106), Tamarite (1107), 
Morella and Belchite (1117), Saragossa (1118), 
Tarazona and Tudela (1119), Calatayud and Daroca 
(1120), Alcafiiz (1124), Tortosa (1148), Lérida, Fraga 
and Mequinenza (1149), Teruel (ca. 1157), Valderobes 
(1169), Gaspe (1171), Majorca (1229), Morella (1232), 
Burriana (1233), Pefiiscola (1234), Ibiza (1235), 
Valencia (1238) and Minorca (1287). The expansion 
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of Castile was fundamentally local, while that of 
Aragon took place in a wider context. Alfonso I was 
in a sense a crusader. The author of the Hulal 
mawshiyya (76) tells us that for his epic raid in 1225- 
6 against the Levante and Andalusia~-which brought 
back numerous Mozarabs [¢.v.|—‘He chose, assem- 
bled and equipped 4,000 horsemen of Aragon, whom 
they selected with their squires. They agreed and 
swore by the Gospel that not one of them would 
desert his companion”. First of all, a psychological 
offensive took place (articles by D.M. Dunlop, A. 
Cutler and A. Turki, in Al-Andalus, 1952, 1963 and 
1966; Chalmeta in RUM, xx, 1972), followed by the 
Council of Toulouse in 1118 which proclaimed the 
expedition against Muslim Spain. There was also 
participation by numerous French troops, creating a 
greater “mass movement” and a change of tactics. 
Technical innovations (catapults and mobile siege- 
towers built by an expert, a veteran of the sieges of 
Nice, Antioch, and especially Jerusalem, Gaston de 
Béarn) made possible the capture of strongholds hith- 
erto impregnable. The great campaigns of James I 
the Conqueror (the Balearic islands in 1229 and 
Valencia in 1238) were also to be considered as a 
crusade (R.I. Burns, The Crusader kingdom of Valencia, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1967). The royal house of Aragon 
was systematically more tolerant than Castile towards 
the conquered Muslims. The treaties of capitulation 
seem all to have been inspired by the need to retain 
labourers and peasants (hence this was a policy dil- 
ferent from “repopulation”). The first example was 
to be that of the conquest of Valencia by the Cid 
in 1094. Those, subsequently, of Saragossa, ‘Tudela 
and Tortosa, as well as the later ones signed by 
James I, also correspond to this scheme (R.M. 
Menendez Pidal, La Espana del Cid, Madrid 1956, 
483-93; R.I. Burns, Islam under the Crusaders, Princeton 
1973, 118-38, 173-83). These circumstances explain 
the importance of the Mudeéjars (¢.v., and Macho 
Ortega, Condicién social de los mudejares aragoneses {s. 
AV) in Mem. Fac. Fa. Zaragoza, i (1923), 137-319, 
and L. Piles, La situacién social de los moros de realen- 
go en la Valencia del s. XV, Madrid 1949), and later 
of the Moriscoes (g.v., and T. Halperin Donghi, Un 
conflicto nacional: moriscos y eristianos viejos en Valencia, 
in CHE, xxiii-xxiv (1955), 5-115; xxv-xxvi (1957), 83- 
250; idem, Recouvrements de civilisation: les morisques du 
royaume de Valence au XVI s., in Annales, xi (1956), 
154-82; J. Regla, Estudios sobre los moriscos, Valencia 
1964; M.S. Carrasco Urgoiti, 
El problema morsco en Aragon al comienzo del reinado de 
Felipe I, Valencia 1969) in these regions where they 
were almost always vassals of local lords and bore 
the name of “exarico”/sharik (E. Hinojosa, Afezquinos 
y exancos..., in Obras, Madrid 1948, 245-56). It is 
the permanence of this modus vivendi which explains 
the fact that the vast majority of aljamiada [¢.v.] lit- 
erature comes from this region. 

For the Arab historians, Araghiin means not only 
a region but also all the territories of the political 
entity embodied in the Kingdom of Aragon. In this 
context are included Catalonia, the Balearic Islands 
and Valencia. Al-Marrakishi (Mfu‘djzb, 50-1, 235, 267) 
defines its extent in 621/1224 thus: “The Bani Had 
possessed the towns of this region (al-Andalus), 
Tortosa and its environs, Saragossa and its environs, 
Fraga, Lérida and Calatayud. They are now in the 


hands of the “Franks”, belonging to the prince of | 


Barcelona, and constitute the country known as 
Araghiin. The latter has the borders of the kingdom 
of Barcelona, to the French frontier. Neighbouring 





} the Bana Hid, there used to be Abu Marwan ‘Abd 


al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz... who possessed Valencia 
and its surrounding territory. The Frontier was under 
the control of Abi’ Marwan b. Razin, whose rule 
extended as far as the frontiers of Toledo. The four 
parts of Spain are ruled by four kings: one is con- 
stituted by the afore-mentioned Aragon and lies to 
the south-east... The first town, at the south-east 
border on the Mediterranean coast, is Barcelona, fol- 
lowed by Taragona, then Tortosa. In this region, 
the non-coastal cities are Saragossa, Lérida, Fraga, 
and Calatayud all under the rule of the king of 
Barcelona. {t is the region called Araghiin”. For 
Himyari (Rawd, no. 182), “Majorca lies one day’s 
sail from Barcelona, min bildd Araghiin®, and in 
636/1238 “the Rim entered into possession of 
Valencia, demanding capitulation and James/Djakmuh 
malik Araghiin took control of it”. Finally, we find the 
equation Araghiin = the territories of the Kingdom 
of Aragon clearly expressed in the 14th century. Ibn 
Khaldin (‘Séar, ed. Beirut, iv, 395) declares: “As for 
the king of Barcelona, in the Levante of al-Andalus, 
his territories are extensive and his kingdom is great. 
The latter includes Barcelona, Aragon, Jativa, 
Saragossa, Valencia, Dénia, Majorca, and Minorca.” 
Speaking of the taking of Valencia by James [, he 
describes him as malik or taghiyat Araghiin. 

The origin of the future Navarre-Aragon heart- 
land apparently dates back to the period of the 
Muslim invasions. [t seems in fact that the Arabs 
only penetrated fairly superficially into the region of 
the Pyrenees (F. Codera, La dominactén arabiga en la 
Frontera Supertor, Madrid 1879; idem, Limites probables 
de la conquista arabe en la cordillera pirenawa, in BRAH 
(1906); J. Millas Vallicrosa, La conquista musulmana de 
la region prvenawa, in Pirineos (1946), 11, 53-67). Thus 
“the regions lying beyond the sierras of Santo 
Domingo and Guara, of Alquézar in Sobrarbe, Roda 
in Ribagorza, Agar in Pallars, like the highlands of 
Urgel, Bergada, Ripolles and Besalu in Catalonia” 
were not occupied. 

Although the texts lack precision, they agree in 
asserting that Misa b. Nusayr [q.v.] conquered 
Saragossa in 96/714. He marched for twenty days 
and captured a sea-port town, probably Taragona, 
if we are to believe the Cronica del moro Rasis (41- 
2), which attributes this deed to “Tarife, el fio de 
Nazar’, Pamplona capitulated before 100/718, dur- 
ing the emirate of al-Hurr, and the ¢@dz%s ‘Ali b. 
Rabah al-Lakhmi and Hanash b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
San‘ani (Ibn al-Faradi, no. 913) countersigned it. 
This was hardly a durable submission, since ““Ukba 
conquered Narbonne. ... Pamplona, where he estah- 
lished Muslims” (Bayan, ii, 29) and the amir Yusuf 
hurried thither with clearly insufficient forces, 
“Sulayman b. Shihab and al-Husayn b. Dadjn against 
the Vascons of Pamplona” (Akhbar madjmii‘a, 75). 
After seven years of siege, Huesca surrendered (al- 
‘Udhri, 56-7) on conditions similar to those of 
Tudmir [¢.v.], under the governorship of al-Hurr or 
of al-Samh: “When the Muslims penetrated into 
Spain, the inhabitants of the mountain fortresses of 
Lérida and the High Aragon made a pact with 
them, and paid them tribute, without any argument” 
(Cronica Rasis, 42-3). 

In 132/750, the situation of the valley of the Ebro 
began to pose serious problems when Yasuf al-Fihrt 
sent there, as wali, his adviser and alter ego al-Sumayl. 
In 136/753, there broke out the rebellion of ‘Amir 
and the Bani’ Zuhra b. Kilab, who, at the head of 
a coalition of Yemenis and Berbers besieged him in 
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Saragossa. The Kaysis relieved al-Sumayl while ‘Abd 
al-Rahmdan I attempted a crossing to Spain (Akhbar, 
62-79). Later the amir sent there his trusted lieu- 
tenant, the mawlad Badr. The Yemenis Sulayman b. 
Yakzan al-Kalbi and al-Husayn b. Yahya al-Ansari, 
by promising Saragossa to Charlemagne, encouraged 
him to undertake his ill-fated expedition of 778. This 
Upper March was always an extremely volatile zone 
and politically very unstable. We find there the 
Tudjibid Bani Salama in the region of Huesca, oust- 
ed by the “reign” of Bahlal b. Marztk. The loyal 
‘Amris b. Ytisuf re-established authority there in the 
name of al-Hakam I, but the representative of the 
muwallad family of the Banti Kasi, Misa b. Misa 
[q.v.], rebelled in 842 at Tudela, took possession of 
Saragossa and Huesca and declared himself the “third 
king of Spain”. To curb him, the amir Muhammed 
installed at Calatayud and Daroca the Tudjibid Bani 
Muhadjir who, having succeeded, transformed them- 
selves into autonomous “lords” of the March of a 
more-than-changeable loyalty. In the north, we find 
in the 10th century the Banta Shabrit b. al-Tawil 
at Huesca. All these peoples did not hesitate to play 
the Franks, the Arabs, the muwallads and the Navarro- 
Aragonese (with whom they had family ties) off 
against their rivals, Muslim as well as Christian. 
Such was also the policy of the Bani’ Hid, who 
employed the Cid and were able for a long time 
to balance the ambitions of the Almoravids, the 
Aragonese, the Catalans, the Navarrese and the 
Castillians. In fact, it seems that, in about 228/843 
there was legal recognition of the North-Pyrenean 
enclaves by the emirate of Cordova. Thanks to an 
annual tribute of 700 dinars and the status of vas- 
salage, there was tkrar [q.v.] of the territories of Inigo 
and of Sancho (al-‘Udhri, 30). 

Bibliography: In addition to sources mentioned 
in the article, see J. Alemany, La geografia de la 
Peninsula ibérica en los autores arabes, Granada 1921; 
C. Dubler, Las laderas del Pirineo segin al-Idrist, in 
Andalus, xviii (1953), 337-73; F. Hernandez, El 
Monte y la provincia del Puerto, in ibid. xvii, (1952) 
319-68; H. Monés, Ta’rtkh al-djughrafiva... fi ‘l- 
Andalus, Madrid 1967; Afif Turk, El reino de 
Raragoza en el s. XI, Madrid 1975; J. Bosch, Historia 
de Albarracin musulman, Teruel 1959; J. Font y Rius, 
La reconquista de Lérida, Lérida 1949; A. Huici 
Miranda, Historia de Valencia musulmana, Valencia 
1969; J. Lacarra, Historia del reino de Navarra, 
Pamplona 1972; idem, La conquista de Zaragoza por 
Alfonso I, in Andalus, xii, (1947), 65-96; idem, La 
reconquista _y repoblactén del valle del Ebro, in Est. E. 
AL. GC. Aragon, ii (1946), 39-83; idem, La repoblacion 
de Karagoza por Alfonso el Batallador, in Est. Ha. 
Social, Esp. Madrid 1949, 205-23; idem, Onigenes 
del condado de Aragén, Saragossa 1945; E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., index; J. Millas, El texts 
d’histortadors musulmans referentes a la Catalunya car- 
olingia, in Quadernos d’Estudi, xiv (1922); M. Pallares 
Gil, La frontera sarracena en tiempo de Berenguer IV, 
in Bol. Ha. Geo. Bajo Aragon, iv (1907). 

(P. GHALMETA) 

ARAT, Resuip Raumeti, up to 1934 G.R. 
RacumatTi, modern Turkish Resip Rasmett Arat, 
Turkish scholar and philologist (1900-64). Born 
at Eski Udjiim, to the south-west of Kazan, he 
was the son of ‘Abd al-Reshid ‘Ismet Allah, of a 
family of mudarrisiin who emigrated from Kazan and 
set up a “hereditary” madrasa there. He attended var- 
ious schools in his home town. and later in Kizilyar 
(Petropavlovsk) and in Harbin in Manchuria where 





he finished high school (1921). He joined cultural 
associations of the Kazan Tatars in Harbin and con- 
tributed to various papers. In December 1922 he 
left for Germany and he enrolled in Berlin 
University, where he was trained in Turkish philol- 
ogy by Willy Bang. He obtained his Ph. D. in 1927 
with a thesis on Die Hilfsverben und Verbaladverbien im 
Altaischen which was published in Ural-altéische 
Jahrbiicher, viii/\-4 (1927), 1-66. He then joined the 
teaching staff of the Department of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University. In the same year he mar- 
ried Dr. Rabi‘a, also from the Kazan area, whom 
he had met in Harbin. In 1928 he was made a 
research assistant in the Prussian Academy. In 1933, 
following the university reform in Turkey, he was 
offered the chair of Turkish philology in the 
University of Istanbul where he taught until his 
death. He was the director of the Institute of 
Turcology (1940-50) founded by Fu’ad Kopriilii in 
1924 and a visiting professor in the SOAS London 
(1949-51). He died in [stanbul on 29 November 
1964. R.R. Arat, who contributed greatly in intro- 
ducing the historic and comparative approach to 
studies of Turkish language and dialects, was a schol- 
ar who preferred to limit his efforts to a given area 
and to deepen it rather then spread over many 
problems and cognate fields. He remained strictly 
interested in linguistic and philological problems and 
text criticism. He is the author of the following 
major works: Zur Heilkunde der Uighuren, 2 vols, Berlin 
1930-2; Die Legende von Oghuz Qaghan (with W. Bang), 
Berlin 1932; Tiirkische Turfan Texte, vii, Berlin 1936; 
Un yarhk de Mehmed I, le Conquérant, in Annali RISON, 
xx (1940); Babur, Vekayi, 2 vols, Ankara 1943-6; 
Kutadgu Bilig (critical edition), [stanbul 1947; ‘Atebetié 
‘t-hakayik (critical edition and modern Turkish par- 
aphrase), Istanbul 1951; Yusuf Has Hacib, Kutadgu bilig 
(Modern Turkish paraphrase), Ankara 1959; Tiirk 
swelerinin tasnifi, fn TM, x (1953), 59-139 (a sum- 
mary of former attempts to classify Turkish dialects, 
together with a new proposal; under the influence 
of his own dialect, Arat insisted on using the term 
give (accent) instead of Jlehge (dialect) of standard 
Turkish); Eskt téirk sori (Pre-[slamic and early Islamic 
Turkish verse, texts, modern Turkish paraphrase and 
notes), posthumous, Ankara 1965. 

Bibliography: Resit Rahmeti Arat icin——A memo- 
rial volume published by Turk Kiiltiirtinti Arastirma 
Enstitiisi, Ankara 1966, pp. x, xxx (the princi- 
pal source for biographical and bibliographical data 
on Arat up to the date of publication). : 

= (Fauir Iz) 

ARBAUN HADITH™, a genre of literary 
and religious works centred round 40 hadiths of 
the Prophet. 

This type of work has arisen, from one aspect, 
from the hadith which says “The member of my com- 
munity who learns 40 hadiths connected with the pre- 
scriptions of the faith will be raised to life by God 
among the authorities on the law and the scholars”, 
and from another aspect, from certain secondary fac- 
tors: the desire to be covered by the Prophet’s grace, 
the hope of escaping the tortures of hell-fire, the inten- 
tion of enabling oneself to see the great ones, etc. 

Works in this category of arba‘in hadith™ may be 
written in prose, verse or in the two combined. The 
contents may also differ; some writers and compil- 
ers are content to gather together the fAadiths, oth- 
ers add to them explanations, whilst yet others adorn 
and complete these texts by means of accounts, 
Gai and homilectic material. The elements of works 
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in this general category are selected according to dif- 
fering principles: akddith kudstyya, of divine inspira- 
tion [see HADITH KuDsi]; Ahutbas of the Prophet; hadiths 
chosen from amongst those texts easy for learning 
by heart; etc. Arba‘an collections are also found cen- 
tred on a particular subject: the qualities of the 
Kur’an, the essential principles of Islam, the Prophet 
and his Companions (or even his children and grand- 
children), sects and mysticism, knowledge and the 
scholar, politics and law, the holy war, social and 
moral life, ete. 

The genre is called chil hadith by the Persians 
and kirk hadith by the Turks. It developed first of 
all in Arabic and developed extensively. Amongst 
the oldest collections are those of Aba Bakr al- 
Adjurrt (d. 330/942) and of Ibn Wad‘an ({d. 
494/1101). But the most celebrated is that put 


together by Muhyi ‘I-Din Abt: Zakariyya’ Yahya al- | 


Nawawi (631-76/1235-77), the object of numerous 


commentaries in Arabic and translations into other: 
| the Mawlawiyya order, was born at Konya on 8 Dhu 


Islamic languages. The first hil hadith collections in 
Persian which have come down to us were written 
in the 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries, sc. the Tabib al- 
kulib of Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Farawi 
and _ al-Arba‘iin al-Bah@? of ‘Imad al-Din Hasan b. 


‘Ali. However, the most famous and most widely- | 
disseminated collection is that composed in quat- | 


rains, the Tardjuma-yi Arban hadith of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Djami (817-98/1414-92). ‘The works of 


Nawawi and Djami were translated into Turkish | 


and published on many occasions. 

It should further be noted that the Turks not only 
appreciated highly the genre in question, but also 
composed didactic works full of teaching points. The 


oldest one of these in Turkish known to us is the ! 


Nahdj al-faradis of Mahmiid b. ‘Ali (8th/14th cen- 


tury), followed in the next one by Kemal Ummii (trans- 


lation after 815/1412) and also ‘Ali Shir Newa’i (845- 
906/1441-1501), and then in the 10th/16th century 
by Fudil? (2885-963 /21480-1556), Usuli (d. 975/1568), 
New (942-1007/1535-99), ‘Ashik Celebi Natta‘a 
(translation 979/1571) and Mustafa ‘Ali (translation 
1005/1597). This work of translation was further pur- 
sued with enthusiasm in succeeding centuries, the most 
important works being those of Mehmed Khakani 
(1011/1603), IsmaSl Rusttkhi (d. 1040/1631), Yasuf 
Nabi (1052-1124/1642-1712), ‘Othman-zade Ta’ib 
(1120/1708), Minif (1145/1733), ‘Omer Diya al-Din 
(publ. 1326/1908) and Ahmed Na‘im = (publ. 
1343/1925). 

Bibliography: Abdiilkadir Karahan, Isldm-Tiirk 
edebivatinda kirk hadis, Istanbul 1954; idem, Cami?in 
Erbain’i ve tiirkge terctimelert, Istanbul 1952; idem, 
Tiirk edebryatinda arapgadan nakledilmis kirk hadis ter- 
clime ve serhlert, Istanbul 1954; idem, Apergu général 
sur les quarante hadiths dans la littérature islamique, 
in SZ, iv (1955), 39-55. 

7 (ABDULKADIR KARAHAN) 
ARGHIYAN, the name found in mediaeval times 
for a district of northern Khurasan. It lay to the south 
of Kacan/Khabishan |[q.v.], straddling the hilly region 
of the modern Kih-i Shah Djahan and the Kah-i 
Binaltid, around the sources of the Kashaf-Rid. It is 
not to be identified with the district of Djadjarm [¢.v. 


in Suppl.] lying further to the west, as was done by Le | 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 392, an error : 
perpetuated by B. Spooner in his Arghivan. The area of | 
Fa&arm in westem Khurdsan, in Tran, nal. of the British Institute | 


of Persian Studies, tii, (1965), 97-107). The name of 
Arghiyan’s chef-leu, Rawnir, appears in the Hudud 
al“Glam, tr. Minorsky, 103, as Rawini (restored by 











Aubin as Rawnir, see Bibl.); the correct form Raw(a)nir 
is further given in Yaktt, Buldin, ed. Beirut, i, 153, as 
the kasaba of this district of 71 villages, and by Sam ‘ani, 
Anséb, ed. Hyderabad, i, 167-70, who visited the dis- 
trict personally and who has a long list of the ‘uéama’ 
of Arghiyan. 

In Timirid times, we find the administrative cou- 
pling Djahan u Arghiyan, and then in the Safawid 
period, Djahan-i Arghiyan is linked with the district 
of Kalidar (thus as a single éiyuddar under Shah Saft 
in 1046/1636). By modern times, however, the name 
of Arghiyan dropped out of usage. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources men- 
tioned in the article, see the penetrating discussion 
of J. Aubin in Réseau pastoral et réseau caravanier. Les 
grand’ routes du Khurassan @ VPépoque mongole, in Le monde 
tranien et UIslam, i (Geneva-Paris 1971), 109 ff. 

7 (C.E. Bosworts) 

‘ARIF GELEBI, dervish mystic, grandson of 

Mawlana Djalal al-Din Rimi and the third khalifa of 


‘|-Ka‘da 670/7 June 1272 as a son to Sultan Walad 


' and Fatima Khatin, the daughter of the goldsmith 


Salah al-Din. His actual name was Djalal al-Dim 
Faridin. Mawlana, who named him thus after his 
two grandfathers, gave him also the by-name Amir 
‘Arif, from which the commonly-used Turkish form 
Ulu ‘Arif has been derived. 

An extensive biography with many hagiographic traits 
is contained in the eighth chapter of the Afandkib al- 
Grifin by Aflaki [g.v.}. Being one of ‘Arif’s pupils, Aflaki 
was an eyewitness to a great part of his life and aecom- 
panied him on a number of his travels. ‘Arif frequently 
wandered through Anatolia, but he made journeys to 
Trak and Persia as well. On one occasion, Sultan Walad 
sent him to the court of the [-Khan at Sultiniyya to 
remonstrate against the pro-Shi‘a policy adopted by 
Oldjeytii. In 712/1312, ‘Arif succeeded his father as 
the head of the Mawlawiyya. His death occurred at 
Konya on 23 Dhu ‘+Hidjdja 719/53 November 1320. 
His tomb is still extant in the Mawlawi tirbe. 

The anecdotes related by Aflaki depict ‘Arif as a 
colourful personality. Through his conduct, he 
expressed the antinomian tendencies inherent in the 
Mawlawi tradition from its origin. He acted like a 
rind dervish and indulged in long and exhaustive sama‘ 
sessions which often gave rise to scandal. 

Unlike his ancestors, ‘Arif was neither prominent 
as a scholar nor as a writer. The only works known 
to us are collections of his ghazals and his quatrains 
which were all written in Persian. The rareness of 
these poems both in separate manuscripts and in col- 
lections of Mawlawi poetry suggests that they were 
not very highly appreciated in the literary tradition 
of the order. A manuscript in the Leiden University 
Library contains a collection of ‘Arif’s ghazals and 
mbats under the heading al-Asrar al-Anfiyya (Or. 1676 
B/8, ff. 89a-130a). 

Bibliography: Atlaki, Manakib al-drifin, ed. 
Tahsin Yazic1, Ankara 1961, ii, 825-974, H. Ritter, 
Philologika XT, in Isl, xxvi (1942), 127; Feridun Nafiz 
Uzluk, Ulu Arif Celebinin rubaileri, Istanbul 1949; 
Abdiilbaki Gélpinarli, Afewland’din sonra Mevlevilik, 
Istanbul 1953, 65-95; idem, Mevlind Miizesi_yazmalar 
katalogu, Ankara 1971-2, ii, 211; mi, 21 f 
_ ar (J-T-P. ve Bruyn} 
‘ARIF, MIRZA Asu °L-KAsim, Persian revo- 

lutionary poet and satirist, was born in Kazwin 
ca. 1880, and after studying Persian, Arabic, callig- 
raphy and music, became a rawdakh' Gn, an occu- 
pation that he abandoned after his father’s death. 
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At 17 he married a young girl against her parents’ 
wishes, and two years later was obliged to divorce 
her; he never married again. Leaving for Tehran, 
he took service at the court of Muzaffar al-Din Shah, 
where his singing attracted the attention of the sov- 
ereign and leading courtiers. Court life, however, did 
not appeal to him, and he returned to Kazwin, 
where he remained until the 1906 Constitutional 
Revolution, of which he was one of the leading spir- 
its. His outspoken and reckless verses, usually sung 
at public concerts, made him many enemies, includ- 
ing even his former friend the poet Iradj Mirza. In 
1915 he joined the muhadjarat to Kirmanshah, whence 
he went to Istanbul, returning to Persia in 1919. 
During the next few years he gave his support suc- 
cessively to Col. Muhammad Taki Khan, the dissi- 
dent gendarmerie officer in Khurasan, Sayyid Diya’, 
and Rida Khan. In 1924 he campaigned in favour 
of the establishment of a republic, but after the acces- 
sion of Rida Khan to the throne he was unable to 
continue his public concerts, and retired on a small 
government pension to Hamadan, where he died in 
poverty in 1934. His Diwan was published in Berlin 
in 1924 together with an autobiography on the lines 
of Rousseau’s Confessions. 

‘Arif was a man of dervish-like disposition, and had 
no use for material wealth or respect for authority 
and position. His poetry is full of social satire, attacks 
on corruption, and nostalgia for Persia’s great past, 
all couched in popular language free from classical 
artificialities. 

Bibliography: After the edition of ‘Arif’s Diwan 
published by Rida-zada Shafak, in Berlin 1924, fur- 
ther writings appeared in M.R. Hazar, ‘Arif-nama- 
ji Hazar, Shiraz 1935, and Sayyid Hadi Ha@iri 
Kirish, Djild-i duwwum-i diwan-i Arif, Tehran 1942; 
Biographical information is to be found in E.G. 
Browne, Press and poetry of modern Persia, Cambridge 
1914, 250-2; M. Ishaque, Sukhanwaran-i [ran dar ‘asr- 
i hadir, i, Calcutta 1933, 191-218; Rashid Yasimt, 
Adabiyyat-i mu‘asir, Tehran 1937, 69-70; M. Ishaque, 
Modern Persian poetry, Calcutta 1943, passim; Sayyid 
Muhammad Bakir Burka‘i, Sukhanwardn-i ndmi-yi 
muasir, i, Tehran 1950, 159-61; J. Rypka, Jranische 
Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 1959, 352-3; ibid., History 
of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 372-3, Bozorg 
Alavi, Geschichte und Entwicklung der modernen persischen 
Literatur, Berlin 1964, 36-44. 

_ (L.P. ELwei-Sutron} 

‘ARIFI, MawtAna Maumotp, Persian poet. 
Virtually nothing is known of the life of ‘Arifi except 
the approximate dates of his birth and death (791- 
853/1389-1449), and that he belonged to the circle 
of poets that flourished at the court of Shah Rukh 
{g.v.| in the first half of the 9th/15th century. 

The best-known of his works is a brief mathnawi 
of some 500 dats entitled Giy u cigan or Halnéma, 
which he composed in just two weeks during his fifti- 
eth year to honour a prince Muhammad, assumed to 
be Muhammad b. Baysonkor (Browne, LAP, iii, 496). 
The subject of the poem is a mystical romance between 
a dervish and a prince whom he first sees playing 
polo. The game of polo provides the predominant 
imagery. R.S. Greenshields published an edition of 
this work, of which there are many good manuscripts, 
in 1931, and a translation of it under the title The 
Ball and polo stick or Book of ecstasy, in 1932 (both at 
London). 

According to Dawlat-Shah, ‘Arifi was the author 
of numerous panegyrics of the kings and princes of 
his day, and of ghazals and kitas as well. The same 





source says that in addition he composed ten letters 
in verse addressed to Kh*adja Pir Ahmad b. Ishak 
and a versified work on Hanafi fikh called Ma la budd 
madhhab Imam Azam. None of these works has yet 
been published. 

Although the authors of contemporary éadhkiras 
credit him with an elegant style and considerable 
popularity, in the modern period his works have 
received only cursory mention. 

Bibliography: ‘Alishir Nawa’t, Madjalis al-nafa’ is, 
madjlis-i awwal, Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkira, ed. Browne, 
439-40; Browne, LHP, iii, 490, 495-7; E. Yar- 
Shatir, Shi‘r-t farst dar ‘akd-i Shahrukh, Tehran 
1334/1956, 101-2, 176-8, 216-7. 

< (J.W. CLinton) 
ARIN [see KUBBAT AL-ARD]. 

ARNAB (a.), pl. araénib, in poetry, al-arani. 
Grammatically this noun is feminine and denotes 
the hare with the general meaning of a leporid, 
either as a collective noun, or specifically the doe- 
hare (see Ch. Pellat, Sur quelques noms d’animaux en 
arabe classique, in GLECS, viii, 95-9). In all the 
Arabic dialects the term maintains this meaning, 
but in Maghrib? two plural forms are found, rawdanib 
and amdanib. Today its archaic synonym kuwa‘ (fem. 
kuwa‘a) seems to have been forgotten. Arabic lex- 
icographers relate arab to a root r-n-b (see LA) 
according to the rules of triliteralism, but its 
etymology should perhaps be sought in Sumerian 
or Akkadian, from which a number of animal and 
bird names in Arabic are derived (like dhi?b, ghurdb, 
wazz, kurk? etc.). Semantic equivalents to arnab 
are khargiish in Persian, tavsan in Turkish, awtul 
(pl. wtal, fem. tawtult, pl. tiwtalin) in Berber of 
the Maghrib, emerwel (pl. imerwelen, fer. temerwellt, 
pl. tmerwelin) from the verb erwel, “to flee”, in 
Tamahak, while abekni (pl. ibekniten, fem. tabeknit, 
pl. tebeknitin) is little used. 

Among the order of lagomorphs and the family 
of leporids, the genus /epus is represented in Islamic 
lands predominantly by the /epus capensis or Cape 
hare. Its breeding ground stretches from Africa (Cape 
of Good Hope) to China (Shantung, bordering on 
the Yellow Sea of Asia). In the Mediterranean zone 
it is found with the plains species, /. granatensis (Spain), 
L. schlumberger. and lL. sherif (Morocco), 1. mediterraneus 
and 1. kabylicus (Algeria), /. tunetae (Tunisia) and 1. 
rotschildi (Egypt); in western Morocco the smaller /. 
atlanticus is also found. In the hills are found ¢. maro- 
canus and 1. pediaeus (Morocco) and lL. sefranus (Algeria). 
The characteristically desert hare, 4 arabicus, is found 
on the borders of the Sahara, together with /. pal- 
lidior, 1. harterti and 1. barcaeus, from Morocco to the 
Sinai peninsula. A systematic study of the hares of 
the Arabian Peninsula has yet to be made. The 
species /. europaeus is represented in the Near East 
in several isolated places as well as /. syriacus (Lebanon) 
and 1. judeae (Palestine). 

Literary authorities differ about the gender of the 
noun amab; some see it as masculine with an asso- 
ciated feminine arnaba (see al-Ifsah fi fikh al-lugha, 
Cairo 1929, 391), but country people, both seden- 
tary and nomadic, knew from very early mes how 
to distinguish the sex and age of hares by a spe- 
cific terminology which is unambiguous. The male, 
or buck, was called khuzaz (pl. khizzadn, akhizza) or 
hawshab or kuffa (Maghribt ‘akrish). The female, or 
doe, was named ‘trisha (Sa‘udi, “dana); while suck- 
ling she was called dahmarish. The levret was called 
Khirnk (pl. khardnik) or the khawta and the wean- 
ling sukla (Maghribi kharbish, harbish; Tamahak 
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eberdewel, pl. iberdewélen, fern. teberdewelt, pl. tberdewelin). 
From an ethnological point of view, these country 
folk knew the habits of the hare in detail and its 
simple form or lair (maka / mak? / makw, pl. amka’, 
klitl, Maghribi, margad) did not escape the eyes of 
the herdsmen; it was found facing the prevailing wind 
behind a tuft of grass. Regions where hares were 
plentiful were named muwarniba/murniba or makhazz 
or mukharnika, according to whether adults or young 
hares were predominant. Most of the Bedouin obser- 
vations about the leporids have been recorded by the 
naturalists al-Kazwint (A@@ib al-makhlikat, ii, 215- 
217, margin), al-Damiri (Hayat al-hayawan al-kubra, 
Cairo 1356/1937, i, 20-3) and especially al-Djahiz 
(Hayawan, vi and passim). From these records schol- 
ars can learn that the hare has hair inside its cheeks, 
that it dozes with its eyes wide open, and that it is 
always on the alert and flees at the slightest danger, 
which has gained it a universal reputation as a cow- 
ard. The doe, like a bitch or she-ass, menstruates 
from time to time and because of this impurity in 
the family of leporids, the species was not mounted 
by the djinn. The passion of the rut linked with the 
phenomenon of superfoetation in fertilising the doe 
led to a popular belief in the hare changing sex 
annually. In antiquity, it was also considered to be 
a case of hermaphroditism. 

The enormous length of the hare’s back legs in 
comparison with its front legs allows it to run ex- 
tremely swiftly, and this is its chief means of defence. 
It can thwart the best saluki tracker set on its heels, 
especially on hard and hilly ground where it will 
make turns and back-casts (mura@wagha) frequently, 
whence the saying “to swerve more than a hare”, 
and the nicknames the hunters give it emphasise its 
speed, like darraéma, damtka hudhama, mukatti‘at al-suhir 
and al-niydt. When a hare is surprised at its form, 
the leap (nafdja) it makes is so instantaneous and 
impetuous that it has become an illustration of the 
brevity of life on earth compared with the life beyond, 
as in the expression in hadith form md al-dunya fi ‘I- 
akhira illa ka-nafdjati arab “compared with the world 
hereafter, this present world is like a hare’s leap” 
(Hayawan, vi, 352-3). Because of the many ruses they 
devise to avoid the hounds, hares and foxes are con- 
sidered the most difficult of animals to catch. When 
hard pressed on loose ground, one of the common- 
est tricks ts the tawbir (Hayawdan, vi, 357), which is 
an instinctive attempt to blur the tracks by placing 
the body weight on the back foot only. The back 
of the foot has a pad which is covered with hair 
and thus prevents the toes and claws from marking 
the ground. 

The hare is certainly one of the most highly- 
prized game animals in Muslim countries, as else- 
where. To catch it, man has employed all kinds of 
ingenuity; he has caught it with nets (Aibd/a, pl. 
habayil), snares (sharak, pl. ashra@k) and traps (mighwat, 
pl. maghawt, mughawwat, pl. mughawwayat, hukna, pl. 
hukan), and he has hunted (tarada) with the help of 
trained beasts (dawd7?) like the gazehound (saliakz 
saliki, pl. -iyya), which always hunts by sight, and 
pointers or other hounds (zagha7, pl. -iypa, MaghribT 
tarts, pl. tawans) which hunt by scent. ‘Phe Persian 
lynx (‘anak al-ard) and trained birds of prey 
(qjawdrih) are also used. He has used various weapons 
to attack the hare like the thrown cudgel (hirdwa, 
zarrita/zarwata), which the young shepherds of the 
plains of the Maghrib can wield so skilfully, as well 
as the sling (mikhdhafa, mikla‘), the bow, then the 
cross-bow and eventually firearms. As well as man, 





the hare is surrounded by a number of natural ene- 
mies, carnivores and rapacious predators; it is espe- 
cially threatencd by the tawny eagle (aquila rapa) 
which is appropriately called ‘uka@b al-arnab or sakr 
al-arnab. Hare flesh has no fat or tendons, owing 
to the alimentary eclecticism of the animal. It is 
instinctively attracted to certain aromatic and sweet 
plants, and the Bedouin expression arnab al-khulla, 
“the hare of the sweet plants” summarises the appre- 
ciation of the gourmet and the glutton (Havawdn, 
iv, 134). The gastronomic authority Abu ‘l-Wadjih 
al-“Ukli, a man of the desert and one of the inform- 
ants of al-Djahiz, gave pride of place to the hare 
in the metaphor “If the uromastix-lizard (dabb [g.v.]) 
had been a chicken, the hare would be a francol- 
in (durradjy” (Hayawan, vi, 353). Oriental cookery 
books esteem hare highly in their chapters on meats 
(see M. Rodinson, Recherches sur les documents arabes 
relatifs a@ la cuisine, in RET [1949], 107). To serve 


jugged hare (amnabi) or roast saddle of hare (adjz 


mashwi) to a guest was a mark of honour, espe- 
cially if one kept the kidneys for him; these were 
regarded as the finest morsel, as can be seen from 
the picturesque maxim atYm akha-ka min kulyat al- 
arnab “feed your brother with hare’s kidneys”, which 
meant using the tenderest words to console a friend 
in difficulty. 

Al-Djahiz draws attention to the double benefit 
which the hare provides. Apart from its highly desir- 
able flesh, its fine warm pelt also has a commer- 
cial value in the fur trade [see FARW] and the textile 
industry. An anonymous. satirical line of verse 
(Hayawain, vi, 360) alludes to the trade in these 
terms: “When gentle folk move (among them), it is 
to see them touching hare skins with their hands 
wide open”. ‘The sentence expresses the scorn which 
has always attached to rabbit skin dealers. Rabbit 
skin is not distinguished from hare skin in the mak- 
ing of fabrics called mw arnab/murnab and certain 
felts. The fur is also used to line gloves and slip- 
pers and to trim winter bonnets. It is not incon- 
ceivable that they were also used as counterfeit furs, 
which would normally be more highly priced, but 
the secrets of dyeing and other treatments were 
known only to the tricksters. The colour of the fur 
can vary from light brown almost to blonde accord- 
ing to the hare’s habitat, and certain beige mate- 
rials are called marnabainé “hare coloured”; conversely, 
in popular French the hare is known as “capuchin” 
because of the brown habit worn by the monks of 
that order. The hare’s tail is black on top and 
immaculately white underneath; it is conspicuous 
even from a distance because the tuft is always 
erect. The Saharans have a name (ajbi nawwara, 
“the one with the flower” which is used for the 
hare as well as for the fox. 

As [slam expanded westwards to Spain and north- 
eastwards to the Indus, Arabs were introduced to a sec- 
ond leporid, the rabbit (Oryelolagus cumeulus), both wild 
and domestic. Since there was no specific term for rab- 
bit in the @rabiya, amab was used. At first they regard- 
ed the wild rabbit simply as a small hare, and it was 
sometimes called “levret” (kfamk). The duality of the 
term amab in the East to cover hare and rabbit is a 
source of constant confusion, but one of the first to find 
difficulty with it was Ibn al-MukaflaS. When he was 
translating the fables of Bidpay from Pahlavi, he encoun- 
tered the typically Indian episode of the elephants who 
were looking for water and trampled over a rabbit 
warren (ard i ‘Laranib), crushing the inhabitants in their 
burrows (djuhr, pl. adjhdr, adjhira, djahara\, Wut the 
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clever rabbit Fayriiz (= Felix) became their spokesman 
and drove away the elephants by a trick (see Aalila 
wa-Dimna, Cairo 1931, 207-9). This story could not 
possibly be concerned with hares, for they do not live 
in colonies and they do not tunnel underground. Once 
the domestic rabbit was being bred on a large scale, 
it became necessary to add epithets to amab to make 
the word more specific; amab barriyya or wakshiyya was 
used for the hare, and amab ahliyyya or dadjna or bal- 
adiyya for the domestic rabbit, but the wild rabbit 
hardly had any specific name. In the Muslim West 
the same confusion did not arise, because in Spain 
as well as in the Maghrib the wild and domestic 
rabbit kept its original Latin name cuniculus in Arab- 
ised form (compare Fr. connil or connin, Provengal 
couméu, Sp. conéjo, Port. coélbo, It. coniglo, Eng. cony, 
Ger. Kaninchen, Swed. kouin). The Hispano-Arabic 
names kunilya/kunilya, kullin, kulayn are still found in 
the Maghrib as kanin/ganin (sing. -a, pl. -@ and 
knayen/gndyen), kalin (pl. klayen), kiinin/giinin, ganiin and 
Kabyle agunin (pl. iguninen). Besides arab, Hispanic lan- 
guages use labbay (pl. -a), ultimately derived from 
Ibero-Roman lapparo (from leporis, Sp. liebre, Catalan 
llebre, Prov. lébre, Fr. hévre/lapereau/lapin). As for Tunisia, 
Ibn Sa‘td (in al-Makkari, Analectes, i, 122) notes that 
the practice of raising rabbits for fur was introduced 
there from Spain in the 7th/13th century; the wild 
rabbit is to be found only on some coastal islets, but 
it is common in Algeria (cuntculus algirus) and in north- 
ern Morocco, 

According to Kuranic law, the flesh of a hare 
which has had its throat cut ritually may be con- 
sumed; the doctors of law agree unanimously about 
this, for the hare is a product of hunting and the 
animal is herbivorous and not carnivorous. It is true 
that some hadiths suggest that the Prophet 
Muhammad abstained from eating hare, but no-one 
accepts this as a formal prohibition [but see HAYAWAN 
concerning the Rafidis]. This permission extended 
ipso facto also to the rabbit when the animal was 
introduced to Muslims. In al-Andalus, the rabbit was 
highly prized and the only restriction imposed on 
it was that it should not be sold around the Great 
Mosque. Instead, a place was chosen by the muhtastb 
and there they had to be offered for sale properly 
slaughtered and skinned so that the meat could be 
seen to be fresh (see Ibn ‘Abdtin-Lévi-Provengal, 
Séville musulmane au début du XII siécle, Paris 1947, 
95-6). 

In pre-Islamic times the Arabs attached great 
power to the hare’s foot as a talisman (ka‘b al-amab). 
It was considered to be a protection against all evil 
spells, and mothers would affix one of their chil- 
dren to preserve them from the evil eye [see ‘ayn]. 
Every man who went into a strange village would 
equip himself with one to protect him from evil 
spells, which were always to be feared in unknown 
territory. 

In Greek medicine a number of specific virtues 
were accorded to particular organs of the hare. The 
flesh was thought to have laxative and aphrodisiac 
properties. Later Arab medicine confirmed the views 
of Hippocrates and Galen on this subject, but added 
some new empirical prescriptions. Perhaps the most 
important parts were the brain and the gastric juices 
(infaha); the brain was the best remedy for trem- 
bling and senility, and it could be applied to an 
infant’s gums to suppress the pain in teething, but 
if it was mixed with camphor and drunk it was 
thought to be an infallible love philtre. The gastric 
juices and stomach tissue were mixed into a potion 





with a vinegar base and used as an antidote for all 
kinds of poison. It is interesting that modern sci- 
ence, whether by chance or not, knows no proven 
remedy which has any real chance of fighting the 
poison of the phalloidine (death’s cap) fungus other 
than the absorption of a mixture of minced brains 
and stomachs of leporids. Perhaps after ail, Arab 
empirical medicine was not just pure fancy. Dried 
and powdered hare’s blood had recognised healing 
qualities for sores and wounds and helped to extract 
foreign bodies like splinters and __ thorns; 
it was also used to treat arrow wounds. In surgery, 
leporid hair was used instead of cotton wool as an 
absorbent tampon and as a cap for ruptured veins 
and arteries. 

Since Sdsanid times in Iran, hares and rabbits have 
held a position of not negligible importance in the 
field of Muslim art. They figure either as a decora- 
tive motif incorporated into a hunting scene or are 
themselves the main theme of inspiration. Besides the 
mass of Persian miniatures, probably the most typi- 
cal representations of leporids are in illustrations of 
the incident mentioned above, where the wily Fayriiz 
harangues the king of the elephants; it is found in 
Syrian manuscripts of the 8th/14th century of Kalila 
wa-Dimna (Paris B.N., ms. Ar. 3467, fol. 70, and 
Oxford Bodl. Libr., Pococke 400, fol. 99). Iranian 
ceramics, which also inspired those of Fatimid Egypt, 
frequently incorporate the motif of “the hare”. There 
is a glazed ewer from Gurgan (6th/12th century, Paris 
Mus. Arts Déc.) which is decorated on its bulged-out 
sides with a frieze of hares chasing each other in an 
endless circle. Another example is the remarkable 
glazed Fatimid cup of the 5th/1 Ith century (Paris 
Louvre, coll. F. Sarre), with its white base decorated 
with a beautiful hare strolling among the flora, sym- 
bolised by the stylised Kific inscription on its mar- 
gin. Persian silks and carpets from every period, but 
especially from that of the Safawid dynasty (10th/16th 
century), assert their inborn taste for nature. Animals 
are portrayed as living in an earthly paradise, with 
hares and gazelles gambolling among their carnivo- 
rous enemies, and there are hunting scenes com- 
memorating famous slaughters by battues, of which 
the Chosroes were so fond. All these interpretations 
have been carefully represented in bronze, copper and 
ivory, and here also hares and gazelles have their 
proper place. The Fatimid goldsmiths in Egypt, fol- 
lowing their Persian predecessors, were skilled in 
portraying animals and birds in metal, even on com- 
monplace objects, as is shown by the famous “hare 
on the alert” bronze aquamanile. This is the proud 
possession of the Museum of Brussels (coll. Stoclet), 
and naturalists are amazed at its realism. The same 
Persian animal themes are found on carved ivory cas- 
kets (pyxes) from Egypt through Sicily to Muslim 
Spain, and in Mesopotamia they are even found on 
the stone of lintels and door cases in Artukid art 
(6th/12th century). 

In zoology, the name amab bari, translated from 
the Latin depus marinus, “sea hare”, has been given to 
apbsia depilans, a nudibranch mollusc of the order op 
isthobranchia. It is found widely in the sea, and ancient 
man treated it with a profound disgust as much for 
its hideous appearance {it looks like a slug with a 
hare’s head) as for the nauseating violet secretion 
which it emits in self-defence and which was thought 
to be a deadly poison (see al-Damiri, op. ci, i, 23). 

Finally, in astronomy al-amab “Alarnab” is the 
Hare constellation found beneath the left foot of 
Orion, the legendary hunter. The first star of the 





constellation is called “Arneb” (a Leports, mag. 2.7; 
see A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des étoiles, in 
AIEO, Algers [1951], 179-80). 

Bibliography: Besides the works already cited, 
see al-Kushadjim, Ait@b al-Maséyid wa ‘I-matarid, 
ed. A. Talas, Baghdad 1954, 146-8; al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh, ii, 46; Amin al-Ma‘lif, Mu‘diam 
al-hayawan, Cairo 1932, 150; Ibn Siduh, al- 
Mukhassas, viii, 76-9; G. Benoist, Liévres et levrauts, 
Paris 1946; L. Blancou, Géographie cynégétique du 
monde (coll. Que sais-je?), Paris 1958; A. Hanoteau 
and A. Letourneux, La Aabylie et les coutumes kabyles, 


i, Paris 1893; D.L. Harrison, The mammals of 


Arabia, London 1972, iii, 385-95; L. Lavauden, 
La chasse et la faune cynégétique en Tunisie, Tunis 
1920, 12-13; idem, Les vertébrés du Sahara, Tunis 
1926, 45-6; H. Lhote, La chasse chez les Touaregs, 
Paris 1951, 134; G. Migeon, Manuel dart musul- 
man (Arts plastiques et industriels), Paris 1927; G. 
Mountfort, Portrait of a desert, London 1965, and 
French tr. La vie dun désert, Paris 1966, 112. 
iF. Viré) 

ARMOUR [see siLau]. 

ART [see FANN]. 

AS, Arabic for the myrtle, Adprtus communis L. 
(Myrtaceae), the well-known fragrant, evergreen 
shrub, growing to over a man’s height. The term, 
derived from Akkadian @sw came into Arabic through 
Aramaic sd; the Greek term Lupoivy (udptos) exists 
also as marsint? (and variants). Much material has 
been collected by 1. Low (Die Flora der Juden, ii. 
257-74), among which are many, more or less local- 
ly-defined synonyms. Occasionally, myrtle is men- 
tioned in the fadith (Darimi, see Wensinck, 
Concordance, i, 132b), by the Arab botanists and in 
the verses quoted by them (Dinawari, A: al-Nabat, 
ed. B. Lewin, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1953, 25 f; 
Asma‘i, AL al-Nabat, ed. al-Ghunaym, Cairo 1392/ 
1972, 32), but the plant was mainly used as med- 
icine. Like Dioscorides, the Arabs knew the black 
garden-myrtle (a/-as al-bustant al-aswad) and the white 
field-myrtle (a/-a@s al-bari al-abyad), the leaves, blos- 
soms and berries of which occasioned positive ther- 
apeutic results. The scent of the myrtle mitigates 
headaches and invigorates the heart. The extract is 
suitable for hipbaths which cure ulcers of the fun- 
dament and uterus; as a beverage it calms down 
the spitting of blood and cures coughs and diar- 
rhoea. Dried and pulverished leaves of the myrtle 
remove putrescent boils and facilitate the growing 
of new flesh. Razi, otherwise critical and not gi 
to superstition, curiously enough declares in his Aitab 
al-khawass (preserved in Latin; of the Arabic text, 
only quotations are known) that a man, suffering 
from a boil in the inguinal region, may find miti- 
gation by putting the stalk of a myrtle around his 
finger by way of a ring. The manifold symbolical 
meaning attributed to the myrtle on festive occa- 
sions by the Israelites, Greeks and Romans seems 
to have remained unknown to Islam; according to 
an Arab legend, it was brought from Paradise by 
Adam (Low, op. cit., 269). 

Bibliography: (besides the works quoted in the 
article): Dioscorides, Afateria medica, ed. M. 
Wellmann, i, Berlin 1907, 105 f. (= lib. i, 112); 
La ‘Materia médica’ de Dioscorides, ti (Arabic tr. 
Istafan b. Basil), ed. Dubler and Terés, Tetuan 
1952, 109 f.; Birtint, Saydala, ed. H.M. Sa‘id, 
Karachi 1973, Arabic, 33 f., Eng. 22 f.; Ghafikr, 
Djami‘, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. k. 155 I, fols. 9a- 
10b; The abridged version of “The Book of the simple 
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drugs” of... al-Ghafigi by... Barhebraeus, ed. 
Meyerhof and Sobhy, Cairo 1932, no. 37; 
Suwaydi, Simai, Ms. Paris ar. 3004, fols. 17b- 


18a, 174b-175a; Ibn Biklarish, sWusta‘in?, Ms. 

Naples, Bibl. Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 14 f; Ibn al- 

Djazzar, Mtimad, Ms. Ayasofya 3564, fols. I4a- 

15a; Maimonides, Sharh asma@  al-‘ukkar, ed. 

Meyerhof, no. 10; Ibn al-Baytar, Dian, Buolak 

1291, i, 27-30, tr. Leclerc, nos. 69, 70: Die phar- 

makologischen Grundséitze des Abu Mansur... Harawi. 

tr. A. Achundow, Halle 1893, no. 10; Razi, Hauz, 

xx, Haydarabad 1387, no. 23; Ibn Sina, Adnin, 

i, Balak, 245 f.; Ibn Hubal, Wukhtarat, 

Haydarabad 1362, ii, 17 £; Nuwayri, \ihavat al- 

aab, xi, Cairo 1935, 239-42 (important); H.G. 

Kircher, Die “einfachen Heilmittel” aus dem “Handbuch 

der Chirurgie” des Ibn al-Quff, Bonn 1967, no. 16; 

W. Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und mineralische 

Alateria medica im Firdaus al-hikma des ‘Alt ibn Sahl 

Rabban at-Tabari, Bonn 1969, no. 19. 

(A. Dierricin 

AL-ASAD [see MINTAKAT AL-BURUD]}. 

ASAD sz. MUSA 3. IBRAHIM .s. ‘Azp AL-MALik 
B. MARWAN B. AL-ElAKAM AL-UMmawi, Arab tradi- 
Uonist and author of ascetic writings. He 
was born in Egypt in 132/750 (according to oth- 
ers in Basra (Ibn Hadjar, Tahkdhib, 1, 260), and died 
in Egypt in 212/827. He made his reputation as a 
héfiz, rdwt or akhbari, had disciples and was nick- 
named Asas al-Sunna. He exchanged Aadiths with 
the majority of the Egyptians who are known to us 
from this period, in particular with ‘Abd Allah b. 
Lahi‘a (97-174/715-90) and al-Layth b. Sa‘d (94- 
175/713-91), a great master and one of the richest 
men in Egypt, into whose house he entered in cis- 
guise, following his fight from the persecution of 
the Umayyad family to which he himself belonged 
(Aba Nu‘aym, Hilva, vii, 321 1%), but also with ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Mubarak (118-81/736-97), an author of 
ascetic writings who, among his numerous masters, 
exercised the most profound influence on him, 
although the texts that are available to us show very 
few signs of this influence expressis verbis. Opinion is 
divided among Arab-Islamic writers as to the value 
of Asad’s activity as a traditionalist; while al-Bukhart 
calls attention to the reputation of his hadzth, al- 
Nasa’t refutes this statement to some extent in declar- 
ing that he is “worthy of belief, but he would have 
done better not to write” (Dhahabi, Huffaz; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib). Since then, the tendency has been 
to attack him vociferously, pointing out the exag- 
gerated side of his traditions, as is indicated by Ibn 
Khaldin’s resumé on this subject (Alukadimma, 564- 
6). This distrust, like that shown towards the work 
of Ibn Ishak and many authors of the early peri- 
od of Islam, is explained, not so much by the fact 
that some of his traditions go beyond the serious 
framework accepted by Muslim theological good 
sense, as by the fact that Ibn Misa was under no 
obligation to masters recognised as such by the major 
schools of hadith. On this basis, the author's fate 
was no better than that of his master [bn Lahi‘a, 
whose material has been taken into consideration 
and propagated by other means, and especially under 
other names (see R.G. Khoury, Asad. 28). 

Asad is known primarily as transmitter of the 
Aitab al-Tidjan of Wn Hisham, more particularly of 
the part that is associated with Ibn Munabbih 
(Abbott, Studzes, 1, 12; R.G. Khoury, TWakb 6. 
Munabbih, 286 {1., esp. 292). Asad’s interest in the 
Yemeni heritage is no doubt explained by the in- 
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fluence of the policies of Mu‘awiya on all his descen- 
dants, but also by the author’s wish to borrow mate- 
rial for his own writings from a k@ss as famous as 
Wahb. As a transmitter, he is also encountered in 
a number of historical and ascetic books, like the 
Futtth Misr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (see Bibl), where 
there is a large number of traditions linked with his 
name; these are, like the majority of those attrib- 
uted to his Egyptian masters, of an ascetic and pious 
nature. Other works are further attributed to him: 
Musnad Asad b. Miisé (Ion Khayr, Fihrist, 141-2; Ibn 
al-Faradi); the four versions mentioned by the isndds 
of Ibn Khayr were the work of one Nasr b. Marziuk. 
Not one of them seems to have appeared in book 
form. Then there is a treatise entitled Risdlat Asad 
b. Masd ila Asad b. al-Furat [142-213/759-828] ft 
luziim al-sunna wa ‘l-tahdhir min al-bida‘ (Ibn Khayr, 
299) (see R. Sayid, who seems to have discovered 
a manuscript of it). Ibn Khayr (270) also mentions 
Fada il al-tabivin, a book that he attributes to Sa‘id, 
son of Asad, which Ibn Hadjar had seen in two 
volumes and which apparently contained, according 
to the last-named, a great deal of information afford- 
ed by the father (Asad) and his circle (Ibn Hadjar, 
ibid.). Finally, there is the Aitab al-Zuhd wa ‘l-ibada 
wa ‘l-wara‘ (Ibn Khayr, 270; Hadjdjt Khalifa, v, 91); 
this book seems to have been the author’s most 
important work, and according to Ibn Khayr com- 
prised several books (kutub) corresponding to the 
three parts of the title which he supplies. 
Unfortunately, only two copies of the Aiab al-Zuhd 
are available to us, one of them preserved in Berlin 
(Sprenger, 495) the other in Damascus (Zahiriyya, 
madj. 100/1). The first was edited by Leszynsky 
who, in the guise of an introduction, devoted a 
study to the traditions of the book and compared 
them with their parallels in Judaism and Christianity, 
but was not at all concerned with the author him- 
self. The author of the present article has re-edit- 
ed this copy, also taking account of the second, and 
adding to it all the “certificates of reading” in both 
of them, with a study of Asad (see Bibl.). It will be 
appreciated that the word kit@b is used here in the 
most flexible sense, seeing that one of the two copies 
begins with the word 6ab, which tends to give to 
all the utub cited by Ibn Khayr on this subject the 
dimensions of a single work. This book perhaps best 
illustrates the influence of the author and his im- 
portance in the sphere of ascetic and pious litera- 
ture in general from the formative period of Islam, 
for it is the second work of its kind, after the Azad 
al-Zuhd wa ‘l-rak@ik of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak, 
which provided a model for it, both in content and 
in title, although Asad does not acknowledge this. 
It is made up of a collection of traditions with 
eschatological questions, while the other lost por- 
tions, corresponding to the Autub al-fbada wa ‘l-wara‘ 
mentioned by the bibliographer must have contained 
the remainder of the themes encountered in the 
work of Ibn al-Mubarak; piety, ascetic meditation, 
etc. (see Khoury, Asad, 39 fl; Abbott, Studies, u, 237 
ff). 
Bibliography: Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, vii, 321 ff; 
Dhahabi, Mizan, i, 207; idem, Huffaz, 1375/1955, 
i, 402; Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 91; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Futih Misr, ed. Torrey, index; Ibn Abr Hatim, 
Djarh, i, 338; Ibn al-Faradi, no. 484; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib, i, 260; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, Beirut 
1961, 564-5, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 170-1; Ibn Khayr 
al-Ishbili, Fihrist, 141-2, 270, 299; Ibn Hisham, 
K. al-Tidjan, 2 ff; Ibn al-Mubarak, K. al-Zuhd 





wa ‘l-rak@’ ik, ed. AS‘zami, 1966; ‘Umar al-Kindr, 

Fad@il Misr, Gairo 1971, index; N. Abbott, 

Studies, i, Chicago 1957, index, ii, 1967, 237- 

45, where Asad is suggested as the possible 

author of a two-page collection of traditions on 

papyrus; F. Krenkow, The two oldest books on 

Arabic folklore, in IC, ii (1928), 55 ff; R.G. 

Khoury, Importance et authenticité des texts de Hityat 

al-awliya’, in SI (1977), 94-6; idem, Wahb 6. 

Munabbih, Wiesbaden 1972, 286 ff.; Brockelmann, 

S I, 257, 351; Sezgin, GAS, i, 354-5; The main 

studies on Asad’s work are: R. Leszynsky, 

Mohammedanische Traditionen iiber das jlingste 

Gericht. Eine vergleichende Studie zur jiidisch-christlichen 

und mohammedanischen Eschatologie, Kirchhain 

1909 (contains an ed. of the K. al-Zuhd, based 

on the Berlin ms., with a study); R.G. Khoury, 

Asad b. Misa, Kitab al-Zuhd, new ed., with a 

study, Wiesbaden 1976; R. Sayid is preparing 

in Beirut an ed. of Asad’s Risala. 
(R.G. Kuoury) 

AL-ASAMM, Ast Bakr ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN BB. 
Kaysan, died 200/816 or 201/817, early theologian 
and mufassir, commonly counted among the Mut‘ta- 
zilis, although always treated as an outsider by the 
Muttazili tabakat. In his youth he served, together with 
other mutakallimiin \ike Mu‘ammar, Hafs al-Fard and 
Abia Shamir al-Hanafi, as adlatus (ghulém) to Ma‘mar 
Abu ’l-Ash‘ath, a Basran physician with certain “philo- 
sophical” leanings (cf. Fihnst, ed. Fligel, 100, Il. 28 
ff). In the later days of Dirar b. ‘Amr [q.v.], ie. in 
the last quarter of the 2nd century A.H., he created 
in Basra a circle of his own. Abu ’l+-Hudhayl did not 
like him; he called him, with a Persian expression, 
kharban, the “donkey-driver”, obviously alluding to his 
low origin (cf. Malati, Tanbih, ed. Dedering, 31, Il. 
12 ff). But Abu ’*+Hudhayl became influential only 
when he had been called to Baghdad by al-Ma’min 
after 204/819, at a rather advanced age; in Basra al- 
Asamm seems to have enjoyed the higher prestige (cf. 
Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Fadi al-i‘nzdal, ed. Fuad Sayyid, 
267, Il. -5 and pu. f.). This may be due to his even- 
tual relations with the Ibadiyya who had, at that time, 
not yet entirely left the town (Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi 
introduces him as sahwb al-Ibadyya in his Basa ir, ed. 
Kaylani, 11, 825, ult. f.). But it may also be attrib- 
uted to the fact that he was a prolific writer; Ibn al- 
Nadim mentions 26 books, none of which is 
unfortunately preserved (cf. Fihrist, ed. Fiick, in Shaft‘ 
comm. volume, 68, ll. 5 ff.). All of them treated of the- 
ological and juridical subjects. But he seems also to 
have been a poet Gf the ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Kaysan 
mentioned by Djahiz, Hayawdn, iv, 205, ll. 6 ff. is 
identical with him; cf. Goldziher, Jsl., vi (1916), 174, 
n. 2). At least he was known to be eloquent; al- 
Djubba7i still acknowledged him as such (cf. Fadi al- 
‘azal, 267, 1. -6 and 268, |. 3; also the aphorism 
mentioned in Djahiz, Bayan, i, 80, Il. 1 £). With the 
authority of an expert, he passed a severe judgment 
on Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (cf. Djahiz, Dhamm akhlak al-kut- 
tab, in Ras@il, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Haran, 
ii, 195, Il. 7 ff). 

His solidarity with certain Mut‘tazili ideas is attested 
by his repeated polemics against the pre-destinarians 
(al-Mudjbira; cf. titles nos. 5 and 14 in the Fihrist, also 
no. 11) and by his reflections about tawhid (cf. title 
no. 3). But he did not accept the tenet of al-manzila 
bayn al-manzilatayn (cf. Ash‘art, Makalat al-Islimiyyin, 269, 
ult. ff); he believed that the fasek remains a believer 
because of his monotheistic creed and because of the 
good deeds he has performed (ibid., 270, Il. 9 ff.). The 
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fasik will nevertheless be condemned to eternal pun- 
ishment; for this al-Asamm did not base himself, like 
his Mu‘tazilf colleagues, on Kur’anic evidence (which 
refers to unbelievers), but on the unanimous judg- 
ment of the community (ibid., 278, Il. 3 ff; Ibn 
Hazm, Fisal, iv, 45, Il. 10 ff seems to be a wrong 
generalisation). His ideas on the principle of al-amr 
bi ‘l-ma‘ruf wa ‘l-nahy ‘an al-munkar (cf. Fihrst, title no. 
9) equally did not entirely correspond to those of 
other Mut‘tazilis (cf. Ash‘ari, 278, ll. 7 ff); he based 
himself on a peculiar exegesis of stra II, 104 (cf. 
Ibn Hazm, Fisal, iv, 171, ll. 10 ff). He wrote about 
the createdness of the Kur’an at a moment when 
other Mut‘tazilis did not yet touch the problem (cf. 
title no. 2); a fierce opponent of this doctrine, Yazid 
b. Hartin (died 205 or 206/820-822), saw him here 
as in line with Bishr al-Marist, who was younger 
than he and whom he may have influenced (cf. 
Bukhari, Ahalk al-af‘al, in Nashshar-Talibi, “Ak@id al- 
salaf, 129, Il. 16 ff). It was perhaps for this reason 
that Thumama b. Ashras recommended him to al- 
Ma’min when the caliph was still in Marw (cf. Fihvist, 
ed. Fiick, 67, Il. -4 ff). He clashed with Hisham b. 
al-Hakam, certainly because of his strongly anti-ShiT 
feelings (cf. Fadl al-itizal, 267, apu. f. and title no. 
13), but also because of Hisham’s “anthropomor- 
phism” (cf. ttle no. 10), and he attacked the zand- 
dika and the Dahriyya, probably in correspondence 
with the policy pursued by al-Mahdi (158-69/775- 
85) and his successors (cf. titles no. 24 and 15). 
The theological doctrine most strongly connected 
with Asamm’s name was his denial of the accidents 
(arad), which put him in opposition to Dirar b. ‘Amr 
(q.v.] and may have brought him into a certain con- 
nection with Hisham b. al-Hakam [g.v.; cf. Tawhidi, 
Bas@ir, i, 825, ult. f1.]. He seems to have proceed- 
ed from a sensualistic basis: only bodies are visible; 
qualities appearing on them cannot subsist by them- 
selves and can therefore not be ascribed a separate 
existence (ibid., also Ash‘art, Makalat, 335, Il. 12 ff). 
In comparison with Dirar’s ideas, this was perhaps 
not so much a difference in substance but in expla- 
nation and in the conceptual apparatus. Like Dirar, 
he was led to deny a separate existence of the soul 
(cf. Ash‘ari, Makdlat, 335, Il. 12 ff, and 331, I. 6 
ff.; Ibn Hazm, Fisal, iv, 70, 1. 4 and 74, Ih 4 1; 
like him he seems to have rejected the idea of kumin 
(qv, cf Ash‘ari, 328, Il. 14 £). In any case, he was 
not an atomist; this is why he was attacked for his 
doctrine by Abu ‘l-Hudhayl, who tried to show that 
juridical obligations are normally not concerned with 
man as a whole, but with one of his accidents (e.g. 
his prosternation in prayer, or his being flogged in 
case of adultery; cf. Fadl al-vnzal, 262, apu. ff.). 
Hisham al-Fuwati, a disciple of Abu *l-Hudhayl, 
seems to have been mainly shocked by the ensuing 
denial of movement (which, understood in a very 


al-Nazzam; cf. the title of Fuwati’s book in Féhrist, 
ed. Fiick, 69, |. 1). Many opponents and, influenced 
by their polemics, the later heresiographers, tended 
to understand Asamm’s denial of the accidental char- 
acter of qualities as a denial of qualities as such (cf. 
Ash‘ari, 343, Il. 12 ff; Baghdadi, Fark, 96, Il. 8 
£./116, Il. 3 £5 tdem, Usil al-din 7, ll. 14 ff etc.). He 
consequently also regarded the Kur’an as a body, 
and may have derived its createdness from this; God 
is the only essence which is not a body. Under this 


aspect, the doctrine seems to have been taken over | 


by Dja‘far b. Mubashshir (¢.v.; cf. Ash‘ari, 588, II. 
4 ff). 





In addition to these ideas, al-Asamm is frequent- 
ly mentioned for his unusual views concerning polit- 
ical theory. Government (imdma) was according to 
him not an obligatory attribute of human society; 
the ideal community is the community of the right- 
eous which can do without a ruler (cf. Baghdadi, 
Usil al-din, 272, 1. 10 and 271, Il. 14 f.; many later 
sources like Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, ed. Enger, 
3, |. 7; Ghazzali, Fad@ih al-Batinyva, ed. Badawi, 
170, Il. -5 ff; Razi, al-Afuhassal, 176, I. 9 Ff. ete.). 
Government is therefore not prescribed by reason 
nor by revelation, but is a mere practical measure 
against human iniquity. Theoretically speaking, uni- 
versal knowledge of the Kur’an should be sufficient 
in order to keep a society in order (cf. Pazdawt, 
Usual al-din, ed. Linss, 186, ll. 11 ff); but the reali- 
ty being imperfect, the Muslims always decided to 
choose somebody as their imaém. This can only be 
done by consensus (cf. Ash‘ari, 460, Il. 6 £.; Baghdadi, 
Fark, 150, ll. 4 f./164, Il. 1 ff; etc.), and once some- 
body has been agreed upon, the election is irre- 
versible, even if a more appropriate (afdal) candidate 
presents himself afterwards (cf. al-Nashi al-akbar, 
Usiil al-nihal, ed. van Ess, § 99). Armed resistance 
against a ruler is only allowed if this person has 
seized power in an unjust way and if the leader of 
the rebellion has been agreed upon by consensus (cf. 
Ash‘ari, 451, Il. 12 £). 

Applied to the historical reality of the past, this 
meant that al-Asamm accepted Abi Bakr and ‘Umar 
as the most appropriate candidates in the moment of 
their election. After ‘Umar’s death, the afdal was ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, who demonstrated his virtue by 
renouncing the caliphate for himself; “Uthman was 
only second in rank after him (cf. Nash’, Usal 
al-nthal, § 100). In contrast to him, ‘Aly was not 
elected by a shird, i.e. by consensus; his government 
was therefore unrighteous (ibid., § 101). This does not 
mean that all his measurements were unlawful per se; 
in the case of his war against Talha and Zubayr and 
of his establishing the arbitration at Siffin, an impar- 
tial assessment would have to proceed from his inten- 
tions and those of his opponents, whether he acted 
out of mere despotism or in order to put things right 
again. But as these intentions are no longer known, 
we have to suspend judgment. It is clear, however, 
that Talha and Zubayr had a certain superiority over 
‘Ali (perhaps because they sought revenge for ‘Uthman) 
and that Aba Musa al-Ash‘art was right when he 
deposed ‘Aly in order to give his community a sin- 
gle ruler (cf. al-Mufid, A. al-Djamal, Nadjaf 1382/1963, 
26, Il. 16 ff, tw. M. Rouhani, La wictoire de Bassora, 
Paris 1974, 17, and, shorter, Ash‘ari, 457, Il. 13 ff, 
ibid., 453, ll. 13 ff). Mu‘awiya was right in his resist- 
ance against ‘Ali, because he had been legally 
appointed governor of Syria by ‘Umar and confirmed 


| in his office by ‘Uthman; he would have only been 
broad sense, was considered as the only accident by | 


obliged to hand over Syria to a ruler who had been 
elected by consensus (cf. Nashi’, § 102). 

Thus far Asamm’s theory could be learnt from 
his books, mainly his A: al-Jmdma (cf. Fihrst, title no. 
7) which, for understandable reasons, encountered 
opposition especially from the Sh7‘Is and from the- 
ologians sympathetic to them: from Bishr b. al- 
Mu‘tamir (cf. Fihrst, ed. Fliigel, 162, 1. 21), probably 
from the early Shi‘ Fadi b. Shadhan (died 260/874; 
ef. Tast, Fehrst, 150, Il. 10 £) and even much later 
from the shaykh al-Mufid (died 413/1022), who also 
seems to quote from the original in his A. al-Djamal, 
26, Il. 16 ff. Al-Nashi also preserves, however, an 
oral tradition from Asamm’s closest adherents saying 
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that there may be several rulers at once in the Muslim 
community, provided that they are legally elected and 
co-ordinate their efforts in righteousness. He based 
this theory on the fact that the Prophet appointed 
governors for different regions and that, after his death, 
his prerogative had been transferred to the popula- 
tion of these regions, who may decide according to 
their consensus. For his own time, al-Asamm deemed 
this even to be the better solution: a condominium, 
with its smaller political entities, would allow closer 
contact between the people and the ruler (cf. §§ 103 
f.). As to the origin of these ideas, Goldziher sug- 
gested the influence of the Pseudo-Aristotelian [epi 
BaotAetas which may have been translated thus early 
(cf. Isl, vi (1916), 176 f. and Cheikho’s edition of the 
text in Machng, x (1907), 311 ff; for an analysis of 
the text itself S. M. Stern, Aristotle on the World State, 
Oxford 1968, passim, M. Grignaschi in BEO, xix 
(1965-6), 14 and M. Manzalaoui in Omens, xxiil-xxiv 
(1974), 202). But it seems easier to assume that they 
were stimulated by discussions in Ibadi circles in Basra 
(cf. El’, TH, 658a, and Bosworth, Sistén under the 
Arabs, 88). 

Asamm’s high appreciation of the consensus led 
him to the theory that the ‘ulama’, if they are suf- 
ficient in number not to agree on a lie, are able 
to issue laws (cf. Ash‘ari 467, |. 6 f.). For their 
idjtihad is not a matter of mere probability; every 
true judgment is based upon an irrefutable proof. 
Among mudjtahidiin of different opinions, therefore, 
only one is right (cf. Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basri, al- 
Mu‘tamad, ed. Hamidullah, 949, ll. 10 ff). In prin- 
ciple, there is no difference between juridical and 
dogmatical verities in this respect (cf. Kadi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, al-Mughni, xvii, 369, Il. 17 ff.); but we may 
distinguish between errors which lead to unbelief 
(about God and prophecy), other ones which lead 
only to sinfulness (fisk; about the rwya or about 
khalk al-Kur’an, e.g.) and those which result in the 
mere imputation of a fault (ta’thim) as in juridical 
questions (cf. Ghazali, Mustasfa, ii, 107, ll. -6 ff; 
Shirazi, Luma‘, Cairo, Subayh, n.d., 76, Il. 17 ff; 
Mawardi, Adab al-kadi, Baghdad 1391/1971, i, 532 
no. 1234; Amidi, /hkam, iv, 244, Il. 7 ff). Because 
of this rational criterion, even a sinful k@d7 may pass 
righteous judgments (cf. Mawardi, ibid., i, 634, no. 
1579). On the other hand, the @hdd, isolated tradi- 
tions (which, at that time, must have comprised the 
majority of hadith in the view of the Mu‘tazila), can- 
not claim any value as criteria (ibid., i, 376, no. 
787). In these ideas, which seem to have been char- 
acteristic for Basra (cf. Mas‘tdi, Tanbih, 356, Il. 10 
ff.), al-Asamm was followed by Bishr al-Marisi [9.v.] 
and Abt Ishak Ibrahim b. Isma‘tl Ibn ‘Ulayya, who 
had been his adlatus ghulém) and who founded a 
quite influential juridical school in Egypt (he died, 
like al-Marisi, in 218/832, cf. Ta’rtkh Baghdad, vi, 
20 ff. no. 3054, etc.; there were adherents of his 
in Ramhurmuz even in the 4th/10th century, cf. 
Fadl al-“nzal, 316, |. 3). 

A rational trend appears also to have permeated 
al-Asamm’s Tafsir. He defines the muhkamat as 
those verses, the veracity of which cannot be denied 
by any opponent as, e.g., all statements about the 
past; the mutashabihat are verses which tell some- 
thing about the future and which reveal their truth 
only after reflection as, e.g., statements about the 
Last Judgment (cf. Ash‘ari, 223, Il. 3 ff; Baghdadi, 
Usiil al-din, 222, ll. 4 ff; Razi, Adafatth al-ghayb, 
Cairo n.d., vii, 182, ll. -5 ff). There are thus no 
verses which remain permanently obscure to human 








reason. Al-Asamm seems to have concentrated on 
the meaning of entire passages (ma‘nd); he did not 
deal with philological problems. The verse contain- 
ing the problematic word abb (stra LXXX, 31) is 
counted by him among the muhkamat. Nazzam crit- 
icised his arbitrariness and did not distinguish him 
from non-Mu‘tazili commentators like Kalby or 
Mukatil b. Sulayman (cf. Djahiz, Hayawdn, i, 343, 
ll. 5 ff.; translated by Goldziher, Richtungen der 
Koranauslegung, 111 f.). But he was quoted exclusively 
by Djubba’i in his lost Tafsir (although perhaps only 
for one passage; cf. Fadl al-itizal, 268, ll. 1 f.) and 
later on by Maturidi in his 7a’wila@t ahl al-sunna (cf. 
i, 59, I. 4 ff; 95, I. 8 f; 103, Ul. 1 ff), by Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Tha‘labi al-Nishabiri (died 
427/1035) in his Aashf wa ’l-bayan (cf. GAS, i, 615), 
by Hakim al-Djushamr (died 494/1101) in his volu- 
minous Tafsir, and by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi in his 
Mafatih al-ghayb (cf. iii, 230, ult. ff; ix, 160, I. 13 
ff. etc.). Djahiz uses the work sometimes (cf. Hayawdan, 
iv, 73, ll. -4 ff; also 205, Il. 6 {f.2), and Tabart 
may have known it, although he does not mention 
al-Asamm by name. But it was interesting mainly 
to theologically-minded commentators and _ accessi- 
ble obviously only in the East. Whether the ms. 
Kihg Ali 53/8 really contains the text (cf. GAL, S 
II, 984 no. 7) has still to be checked. 

This Basran Mut‘tazilt should not be confounded 
with another Mu‘tazili by the name of Abi Bakr al- 
Asamm who lived in Egypt and who initiated the 
mithna there at the instigation of Ibn Abi Duwad. He 
was called Nasr b. Abi Layth and was at least one 
generation younger than ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Kaysan 
(cf. Kadi ‘Iyad, Tartib al-madank, Beirut 1387/1967, 
i, 516, Il. -5 ff; 527, IL 6 ff; 564, pu. ff. ete.; cf. 
the index). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but cf. also 
amongst sources: Ash‘ari, Makalai, 242, 1. 2; 456, 
ll. 9 ff; 458, I. 3 ff; 564, Il 3 f; Nawbakhti, 
Firak al-Shi‘a, 14, I 1 ff = Kummi, Makalat, 14, 
ll. 3 f.; Ibn Batta, /bana, ed. Laoust, 91, Il. 15 f. 
and 92, |. 16; al-Sharif al-Murtada, al-Fusiil al- 
mukhta@ra*, i, 63, Il. 10 f¥.2° 68, 4 ff; Kadi ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, al-Mughni, xx’, 61, ll. 1 f\; Baghdadr, 
al-Fark bayn al-firak, 95, |. 7; idem, Usil al-din, 7, 
ll. 14 ff and 36, ult. ff; Aba Ya‘la, a/-Mu‘tamad 
fi usiil al-din, ed. Haddad, 37, |. 4 and 222, Il. 3 
ff.; Djuwayni, al-Shdmil, i, 168, 6 £; Pazdawi, Usil 
al-din, ed. Linss, 11. pu. f.; Shahrastani, Milal, 19, 
Il. 3 ff; 51, Wl. 5 ff; 53, IL 6 f; Ibn al-Murtada, 
Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, ed. Diwald-Wilzer, 56, ll. 17 
ff; Ibn Hadjar, Lisén al-mizdn, ii, 427, I. 2 ff; 
Dawidi, Tabakat al-mufassirin, ed. ‘Alt Muhammad 
‘Umar, Cairo 1392/1972, i, 269, no. 258; Studies: 
M. Horten, Die philosophischen Systeme der spekulatw- 
en Theologen im Islam, Bonn 1912, 298 f. AS. 
Tritton, Muslim theology, London 1947, 126 f.; A.N. 
Nader, Le systéme philosophique des Mu‘tazila, Beirut 
1956, index s.v. Aba Bakr al-Asam (szc).; H. 
Brentjes, Die Imamatslehren im Islam, Berlin 1964, 
43, 52; W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, 42 f; E. Graf, in Bustan, 
x/2-3 (1969) 44; H. Laoust, La politique de Gazali, 
Paris 1970, 231; H. Daiber, Das theologisch- 
philosophische System des Mu‘ammar ibn ‘Abbad al-Sulami, 
Beirut 1975, Index s.v. _ { JosEF van Ess) 
ASATIR at-AWWALIN “stories of the 

ancients,” a phrase occurring nine times in the 
Kur’an (VI, 25/25, VII, 31/31, XVI, 24/26, XXIII, 
83/85, XXV, 5/6, XXVII, 68/70, XLVI, 17/16, 
LXVIII, 15/15, and LXXXIII, 13/13; see also EP, 
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IV, 980b, s.v. KHALK) and there “put exclusively in 
the mouth of unbelievers... expressing themselves 
against the Kuranic revelation or, more specifically, 
against the doctrine of the Resurrection, by referring 
to the asa{ir of the former (generations) when similar, 
and in their opinion silly, things could already be 
found without being accepted” (R. Paret, Der Koran, 
Kommentar, Stuttgart 1971, 137). The commentators 
(e.g. al-Tabari, to VIII, 31) connected its use at one 
point with the opponent of the Prophet, al-Nadr b. 
al-Harith. Travelling as a merchant to Fars or al- 
Hira, he saw Christians praying and reading the 
Gospels and, upon returning to Mecca, compared 
their activities to the Prophet’s allegedly similar wor- 
shipping. More interestingly, another version (Ibn 
Hisham, 191 f.) says that al-Nadr compared the 
Prophet’s story-telling unfavourably with “the stories 
of the Persian kings and the stories of Rustum and 
Isfandiyar” he had learned in al-Hira. 

The fact that, with the exception of XXV, 5/6, 
all occurrences are at the ends of verses suggests a 
set expression that had been long in use. The appear- 
ance of asdtir in a verse by the mukhadram poet ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zi‘bara, although attribution and date are 
uncertain, seems to support the assumption of its cur- 
rency in Mecca in pre-Islamic times (cf. J. Horovitz, 
Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin-Leipzig 1926, 70; A. 
Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Quran, Baroda 1938, 
56 f.; P. Minganti, in RSO, xxxvii, (1963), 326 f, 
351). With its general meaning hardly in doubt, most 
of the discussion has concerned the grammatical form 
and, more generally, the derivation of the word. It 
was declared a plurale tantum, or else entirely hypo- 
thetical singular forms were reconstructed (Lane, 
1358b). Its widely accepted derivation from s-t-r led 
to meanings such as “writings, written (accounts, sto- 
ries).” It was glossed “lying stories,” or asddj7‘ “rhymed 
prose pieces,” or, frequently, durrahat “obscure and 
confused statements.” It was explained as reflecting 
s-tr ‘ald in the sense of “making up embellished sto- 
ries for” (Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihaya, s. rad.). Later Muslims 
(as, strangely, also a modern scholar, D. Kiinstlinger, 
in OLZ, xxxix (1936), 482), imbued with respect for 
the cultural achievements of the “ancients,” would ask 
themselves why the phrase should have been used in 
a negative sense when “the ancients wrote things con- 
taining knowledge and wisdom which it was not blame- 
worthy to state”, and give the answer that use of it 
was meant to criticise the Kuran as unrevealed or 
as difficult and obscure (Ibn al-Djawzi, <ad_al-masir, 
Damascus 1384-8, iii, 20, to VI, 25). 

Orientalists, beginning, it seems, with Golius, have 
suggested a derivation from Greek fistona; see, e.g., 
the references in T. Néldeke and F. Schwally, Geschichte 
des Qorans, i, 16; Horovitz; Jeflery; R. Kébert, in 
Onentaha, N.S., xiv (1945), 274-6; F. Rosenthal, A 
History of Muslim historiography’, Leiden 1968, 28 f.; 
Paret, op. cit.). This is philologically possible and would 








make good sense. However, neither this etymology ; 


nor another connecting the word with Syriac sh-¢r 
“stupidities” (Kiinstlinger) can be supported by proof, 
nor is there any compelling evidence for a South 
Arabian origin, For the time being, its connection 
with Arabic s-t-r “to write” (possibly supported also 
by Kuran, XXV, 5/6) appears to have the best claim 
to being correct. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 

ee (F. RosenrHat) 

‘ASHIK WEYSEL, modern Turkish Asik VeysEL 
(1894-1973), Turkish folk poet and the last great 
representative of the tradition of Saz sha%leri [see 





KARADJAOGHLAN]. He was born in Sivrialan, a village 
near Sharkishla of Sivas province, the son of a farmer, 
Kara Ahmed, whose family name of Shatiroghlu 
Weysel rarely used. Loss of sight in both his eyes at 
the age of seven followed smallpox. At ten he began 
to chant poetry accompanied by his instrument the 
saz [g.v.]. An @shik of his own village and other wan- 
dering folk poets whom he came across and who dis- 
covered his talent, taught him poetry and music and 
encouraged him to continue. In 1931, in a traditional 
gathering of folk poets at Sivas, he was hailed as a 
prominent @shik. In 1933 he joined, as a volunteer, 
the 10th Anniversary celebrations of the Turkish 
Republic in Ankara, to which he went wandering on 
foot during several months, accompanied by a friend. 
He went all over Anatolia reciting his poems and 
playing his séz. He performed many times on Ankara 
and Istanbul radios. For a short while (1942-4) he 
taught folk songs in the Village Institutes [see Koy 
ENSTITULERI]. He died in his village on 2] March 
1973. ‘Ashik Weysel was married and had six chil- 
dren. Differing from many contemporary folk poets 
who joined the “social protest” literature of most 
modern writers, ‘Ashik Weysel preferred to follow the 
classical tradition of folk poetry in the line of 
Karadjaoghlan, Emrah, Rukhsati and others, and he 
sang of love, friendship, nostalgia, separation, life’s 
mutability and death. He is the author of Deyisler 


© (1944) and Sazemdan sesler (1950). His collected works 


have been edited by Umit Yasar Oguzcan as Dostlar 
bent haterlasin (1970). 

Bibliography: U.Y. Oguzcan, Ayck Veysel, hayat 
ve surleri, Istanbul 1963; S.K. Karaalioglu, Resemlt 
Tiirk edebiyatgilan sézhigi, Istanbul 1974, sv. 

2 vate 2 (Fanir Iz) 

ASHRAF a.-DIN GILANI, Persian journal- 
ist and poet, was born in Rasht in 1871. He 
completed his early studies in Kazwin, and from 
1883 to 1888 was a theological student in Nadjaf. 
Returning to Rasht, he earned his living as a let- 
ter-writer until the Revolution of 1906, when he 
began the publication of .Nastm-i Shimal (a name 
that he also sometimes used as his ¢akhallis), This 
weekly journal was suppressed after the counter- 
revolution of Muhammad ‘Ali Shah in 1908, 
but the following years Ashraf accompanied the 
Constitutionalist forces on their successful occupa- 
tion of Tehran, where he resumed publication of 
his journal. Although he admired Rida Khan, he 
abandoned public life after the latter’s accession to 
the throne in 1925, and devoted him-self to liter- 
ary pursuits. Apart from his poems, which mostly 
first appeared in .Nasim-i Shimal, he wrote a novel 
in verse and prose and works on history and phi- 
losophy. He died in poverty and ill-health in 1934. 

Though Ashraf’s poetic talent was not up to the 
level of some of his contemporaries, he was an influ- 
ential innovator in the use of colloquial vocabulary 
and style. He was an ardent supporter of constitu- 
tionalism and social reform, including the emancipation 
of women, and a fervent patriot who often cited the 
example of Persia’s great past. Nasim-i Shimdl was 
regarded as one of the best literary journals of its 
day. 

Bibliography: Ashraf’s poems were collected in 
Bagh Bitishi, Tehran 1919, and Dyild-i duaexwum-i Nasim- 
? Shimal, Bombay 1927; Biographical details in: E.G, 
Browne, Press and poetry of modem Persia, Cambridge 
1914, 182-200; M. Ishaque, Sukhanwaran-i Tran dar “asr- 
t hadir, i, Calcutta 1933, 146-70; ibid., Modem Persian 
poetry, Calcutta 1943, passim; Sayyid Muhammad Bakir 
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Burka‘T, Sukhanwardn-1 ndmi-yi mu‘Gsir, i, Tehran 
1951, 250-5; Muhammad Sadr Hashimi, Ta’rikh-i 
djar@id wa madjallat-i Iran, iv, Tehran 1953, 295- 
9; Bozorg Alavi, Geschichte und Entwicklung der mod- 
ernen persischen Literatur, Berlin 1964, 51-5. 

(L.P. ELwWELL-Sutron)} 

ASHTURKA, Asturka, the Spanish town of 
Astorga, the Asturica Augusta of the Roman 
period, capital of the Conventus Asturum, already 
by then a focal point for communications (J.M. 
Roldan, /ter ab Emerita Asturicam. El camino de la 
Plata, Salamanca 1971), and later a halting-point 
on the “route of the herds” (R. Aiken, Rutas de 
trashumancia en la Meseta castellana, in Estudios geogra- 
ficos, xxvi (1947), 192-3) and on the “road to St. 
James” (C.E. Dubler, Los caminos a Compostela en 
la obra de Idrisi, in And., xiv (1949), 114; N. 
Benavides Moro, Otro camino a Santiago por tierra 
leonesa, in Tierras de Leon, v (1964). Al-‘Udhri com- 
pares it with Saragossa (F. de la Granja, La Marca 
Superior en la obra de al-‘Udri, in Estudios Edad Media 
Corona Aragén (1967), 456). Astorga was another 
urbs magnifica, although Theodoric destroyed it in 
456 (A. Quintana, Astorga en en tempo de los suevos, 
in Archivos Leoneses (1966). Al-Idrisi says that 
Astorga was “a small town, surrounded by a green 
countryside” (E. Saavedra, La geografia de Espatia 
del Edrisi, Madrid 1881, 67, 80; H. Mu’nis, Ta’rikh 
al-dughrafwa wa ‘l-djughrafiyyin fi ’l-Andalus, Madrid 
1967, 265). 

Astorga was captured by Tarik b. Ziyad in 95/714. 
In 718 there was formed to the north of it the king- 
dom of the Asturias, which nevertheless did not 
include all the territory of the Conventus Asturum 
(G. Fabre, Le tissu urban dans le N.O. de la péninsule 
ibérique, in Latomus (1970), 337). The region was set- 
tled by Berbers, who rose against the Arabs in 
123/740-1 (Akhbar madjmii‘a, 38, tr. 48). The Christian 
advance which overcame the Muslims and expelled 
them from the whole of Djaltkiya (133/750-1) com- 
pelled them “to cross the mountains towards Asturka” 
(ibid., 62, tr. 66). It seems definite that in this region, 
the Berber element has left behind an enduring eth- 
nic imprint (= Maragatos (?); P. Guichard, Al-Andalus. 
Estructura antropolégwa de una sociedad islamica en Occtdente, 
Barcelona 1976, 143 n. 5, 146). Alfonso I recon- 
quered Astorga in 753-4, but it was not repopu- 
lated till ca. 854 (C. Sanchez Albornoz, Despoblacién 
y repoblacién del valle del Duero, Buenos Aires 1966, 
261-2; idem, Repoblacién del reino asturleonés. Proceso, 
dindmica y proyecciones, in CHE, liii-liv (1971), 236-49) 
or in 860 (J.M. Lacarra, Panorama de la historia urbana 
en la peninsula desde los siglos V al X, in Settimane... 
Spoleto, 1958, 352). In 179/795 the town was attacked 
by Hisham I’s general ‘Abd al-Karim b. Mughith 
(A. Fliche, Alphonse IT le Chaste et les origines de la 
reconquéte chrétienne, and A. de la Torre, Las etapas de 
la reconquista hasta Alfonso H, in Estudios sobre la 
Monarquia asturiana, Oviedo 1971, 115-31, 133-74). 
In 267/878, al-Mundhir launched an expedition 
against Astorga. We possess documents dating from 
that year proving the presence there of Mozarabes 
(M. Gomez Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, Madrid 1919, 
107-11), who played a key role in the repopulat- 
ing of the town (L.C. Kofman and M.I. Carzolio, 
Acerca de la demografia astur-leonesa y castellana en 
la Alta Edad Media, in CHE, xlvii-xlviii (1968), 136- 
70). Under Alfonso III, Astorga, by now properly 
organised, was part of a defensive line with Coimbra, 
Leon and Amaya (Sanchez Albornoz, Las campafias 
del 882 y del 883 que Alfonso Uff esperd en Leon, in 





Leén » su historia, i (1969), 169-82). The bishopric 
was re-established there (A. Quintana Prieto, El obzs- 
pado de Astorga en los siglos IX » X, Astorga 1968), 
and its bishops played an important role in politi- 
cal life (L. Gofii Gaztambide, Historia de la Bula de 
la Cruzada en Espana, Vitoria 1958, 84-5, 155, 184, 
203, 386, 521, 681, 683; H. Salvador Martinez, El 
“Poema de Almeria” y la épica roménica, Madrid 1975, 
48-9, 399). It was attacked by al-Manstir Ibn Abi 
‘Amir [q.v.] in 385/995. It fell into decay at the 
beginning of the 14th century. In the 15th century 
the “marquisate of Astorga” was formed there (A. 
Seijas Vazquez, Chantada » el setorio de los Marqueses 
de Astorga, Chantada 1966). 

Bibliography: Sources: Lévi-Provengal, HEM, 
i, ii, indices; Sanchez Albornoz, Origenes de la 
Nacion espanola: Estudtos criticos sobre la Historia del 
Reino de Asturias, Oviedo 1972; M. Diaz y Diaz, 
La historiografia hispana desde la invasion arabe hasta 
el atto 1000, in Settimane... Spoleto, 1970, 313-43; 
There exists an outstanding monograph by M. 
Rodriguez Diaz, Historia de la muy noble, leal_y ben- 
emérita ciudad de Astorga, Astorga 1909. 

a (M,J. VicuEra) 

ASMA’ Bint ‘Umays B. Ma‘p AL-KHATH‘AMIYYA, 
a contemporary of the Prophet (d. 39/659-60). 
Her mother, Hind bint ‘Awf b. Zubayr, called al- 
‘Adjiiz al-Djurashiyya, was famous through the illus- 
triousness of her sons-in-law, amongst whom were 
included the Prophet, al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
and Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 91, 109), as well as of Asma’’s husbands. 
In fact, the latter probably married in the first 
place Rabi‘a b. Riyah al-Hilali, by whom she had 
three sons, Malik, ‘Abd Allah and Aba’ Hubayra; 
but all the sources agree that she was successive- 
ly the wife of (1) Dja‘far b. Abr Talib, by whom 
she had three further sons, ‘Abd Allah, ‘Awn and 
Muhammad, with whom she emigrated to Abyssinia, 
where she saw for the first time biers, introducing 
them subsequently into usage in Arabia; the con- 
tinuance of Dja‘far’s line was assumed by 
Muhammad; (2) Abi Bakr, by whom she had 
Muhammad; and (3) ‘Ali b. Abr Talib, by whom 
she further had Yahya. Despite all these marriages, 
she was not considered to be one of the famous 
mutazawwidjat, and the number of sons which she 
brought into the world does not seem to have 
attracted particular attention. 

On the other hand, she is considered to be the 
authoress of a Aitab which Ya‘kibi cites (Historiae, 
il, 114, 128) and which must have contained fadiths 
of the Prophet; that Asma’ should have made such 
a compilation, which would circulate in Shi‘ circles, 
is a priori suspect, even though ‘Ali’s main wife, 
Fatima, would have been able to hand on to Asma’ 
the doings and happenings concerning her father. 
Furthermore, the Sunnis seem to have accepted only 
with reservations fadiths transmitted by this woman 
(cf. IL. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, 1, 9, Fr. tr. L. Bercher, 
Paris 1952, 10-11, Eng. tr. Barber and Stern, London 
1967-71, ii, 22). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Djamhara, 
Tab. 226 and ii, 198; Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 80, 
277; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jsti‘a@b, iv, 234-6; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, viii, 205-9; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, index; 
Mas‘adi, Muridj, iv, 181-2, v, 148 = §§ 1515-16, 
1908; Baladhuri, Futé#h, 451-5; Nawawi, Tahdhib al- 
asm@, 825; Makdisi, al-Bad wa ‘l-ta’rikh, iv, 137; 
Ibn Hadjar, {saba, iv, No. 51; Gaetani, Annah, x, 
231-5. (Gu. PELLAT) 
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AL-ASMAR, ‘ABD aL-SALAM B. SALIM AL-FayTtri, 
16th century revivalist of the ‘Arisiyya order, 
was born on 12 Rabi‘ I 880/16 July 1475 in the 
coastal oasis of Zliten (Zalitan, Zlitan; obsolete forms, 
Zalitan, Yazlitan, Yazlitin, Izlitan) im Tripolitania. 
He belonged to the Faytiriyya (Fawatir) tribe, whence 
his lakab, while the nickname al-Asmar was given to 
him by his mother who had been ordered to do so 
in a dream. He received his early mystical training 
from ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Dikali, a Khalifa (q.v.] of the 
‘Arusiyya order, who initiated him into this fartka [q.z.] 
and to whose circle of disciples he belonged for seven 
years. According to the canonised history of the order, 


he received additional instruction from eighty other | 


shaykhs before he started to manifest himself as the 
revivalist of al-‘Arisiyya, whose coming had been 
predicted by the founder of this fartka Ahmad b. 
‘Aris (d. 868/1463). His proselytising efforts involved 
him in tribal rivalries and led to 
sorcery and heresy being brought against him. On 


various occasions he was expelled from villages and | 


from tribal territories, where he must have aroused 
the hostility of the population because of his denun- 
clations of the prevailing marriage customs (cf. WA; 
113; see Bibliography), mourning rites (cf. WA, 117), 


and of the relatively free social intermingling of the ; 
IVk, 127). He was 
expelled from the town of Tripoli, where he had set- | 


sexes in tribal society (see e.g. 


tled in the early 16th century, and where he had 
become an increasingly popular religious leader, by 
the local ruler, who may well have considered ‘Abd 


[q.v.] plot aimed at his overthrow and the re-estab- 
lishment of the dynasty’s power in the area. The 
actual revival of the tartka did not start until after he 
again took up residence in Zliten, where he estab- 
lished a za@wiya [q.v.] in the territory of one of the 
local tribes, the Barahima, who had come to accept 
his claims to sainthood. Here he died in Ramadan 
981/January 1574. 

‘Abd al-Salam al-Asmar gave a new direction to 


the original ‘Ariisiyya of which he amended the rit- | 


ual and to which he added his own body of teach- 
ings. He obliged his adherents to wear white clothes 
(WK, 100 ff), forbade smoking (IVA, 70), and intro- 
duced the playing of the bandir (duff) during the hadra 
(g.v.], claiming that he had received an authorisation 
to this effect from heaven {al-Mulaydji, 257 {9.; see 
bibliography). {n addition, he prohibited  self-mutila- 
tion during the hadra (WA, 201) and stressed the 
importance of attending these occasions by proclaiming 
that attendance was half the wérd [q.v.J and that 
absence consequently meant abandoning the werd (WR, 
170; Rawdat, 307), which had come to consist of a 
number of awrad composed by ‘Abd al-Salam_him- 
self, in addition to the original ‘Arist wird (cf. 
Mulaydji, 393 ff). He claimed that the ‘Arisiyya 
were the original Shadhiliyya [g.v.], which was the 
tartka practised by the most intimate companions of 


the Prophet (Rawdat, 104), and that its outstanding | 
nature was testified to by the fact that in a mirac- | 


ulous act, the angels had written the names of the 
shaykhs mentioned in the sista [g.v.] on the lawh al- 


mahfuz [g.v.] (WK, 267). Moreover, he taught that | 


anybody who knew his speech by heart, ie. who 
memorised everything which had been written down— 
he himself was an analphabetic-~of that which he 
had ever said (which was partly codified in kasidas 
(q.v.] sung during the fadra and on other ceremoni- 
al occasions) would be protected by God in this world 
and in the next (WK, 217), and that his adherents 


accusations of 








would be assisted by him, wherever they were, by 
means of his miraculous omnipresence (IVA, 262; 
this belief is also expressed in the introductory lines 
to every kastda composed by him, viz. al-asmar ft 
kull" diwan, kursthi ft *t-wasat al-‘ali...). Members of 
the order were moreover required to direct their 
lives in accordance with a number of ethical pre- 
cepts and admonitions elaborated by ‘Abd al-Salam 
in a set of rules known as al-Wasiyya al-kubra, which 
is very similar to the Safi tracts on d@dab [q.v.] of 
earlier eras. To abandon the taika was considered 
as equal to apostasy and would, as was taught, not 
be considered as such only by those belonging to 
the order, but by God himself (IVK, 260). ‘Abd al- 
Salam exhorted his adherents to adopt al-Saniisi’s 
‘akida in matters of tawhid (Wh, 3), but urged them 
at the same time to pay tribute to Ibn al-‘Arabi as 
the greatest walt [q.v.] of all times—except for the 
Prophets and the companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad—and stressed him as the pillar of the 
tartka (WK, 245). 

The period in which ‘Abd al-Salam lived, large- 
ly coincided with the turbulent era in which the 
Hafgids, the Spaniards, local tribal chiefs, the Knights 
of Saint John and the Ottomans, had all become 
involved in the struggle for control of Tripolitania. 
This caused conditions of life to become increasingly 
unsettled, and must have made it possible for an 
exclusivist mystical salvationist movement, like the 
one into which the original ‘Arisiyya had been elab- 


| orated by ‘Abd al-Salam, to flourish and spread the 
al-Salam’s proselytising activities as part of a Hafsid | 


way it did. 

Throughout the collections of sayings and texts 
attributed to ‘Abd al-Salam al-Asmar, the ¢fartka is 
referred to as al-‘Arisiyya. It does not seem to have 
been referred to as al-Salamiyya until in the 19th 
century in Tunisia (cf. Muhammad Muhammad 
Mashina, al-Anwar al-kudsivya fi ‘l-kashf ‘an hakika al- 
tarika al-Salamiyya al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo 1365, 9), 
where the order had obtained a substantial mem- 
bership, in particular in the southern parts (cf. 
Mustafa Kraiem, La Tunésie pré-coloniale, Tunis 1973, 
ii, 129). 

Nowadays, the names ‘Ariisiyya and Salamiyya are 
used more or less synonymously throughout North 
Africa, except for Egypt where the names refer to 
two distinct branches, which emerged there in the 
19th century. Active lodges of the tatka of ‘Abd al- 
Salam may be found in Tunisia (see al-Sadik al-Rizki, 
al-Aghani_al-Timsiyva, Tunis 1967, 129 ff), in Egypt, 
where it has a wide-spread membership (see [brahim 
Muhammad al-Fahhim, /bn ‘Aris wa ’l-tartka al- 
‘Arista, in al-Funiin al-sha‘byya, iv (Cairo 1970), no. 
15, 71), and in Libya (see Djamil Hilal, Dirasat ft 
Twakt al-Libi, Tripoh 1969, 141 f£; ‘Abd al-Djalil al- 
Tahir, al-Mudjtama® al-Libi, dirasat idjtimayya wa- 
anthribiladjvya, Sayda/Beirut 1969, 325 ff.; and 
al-Muslim, xx (Cairo 1969), no. i, 23). The shrine of 
‘Abd al-Salam at Zliten has significance, as a centre 
of pilgrimage; religious education is provided at the 
establishment attached to it known as al-ma‘had al- 
asmant (cf. Mulaydji, 23). 

Bibliography: al-Waswya al-kubraé (abbreviated in 
the article as HVA, with reference to the paragraphs 
in which it is sub-divided), also known as .Nasthat al- 
muridin kk ‘t-damé‘a al-muntasibin li -“Ariisi, was pub- 
lished in Cairo n.d., in Tripoli (cf O. Depont and 
X. Coppolani, Les confrénes religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 
1897, 339-49, 351), and im {shak Ibrahim al-Mulaydii, 
Fi hamish hayat Sidi ‘Abd al-Salaim al-Asmar, Tripoli 1969, 
422-529. This book contains also ‘Abd al-Salam’s 
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Wastyya at-sughra (which is essentially a summary 
of the Wasiyya al-kubra), the texts of various prayers 
(akzab) composed by him (402-19), a collection of 
his admonitions as well as a list of works (largely 
unpublished) containing data about al-Asmar’s life 
(247 ff). The biography presented in it is based 
upon oral information collected by the author (cf. 
93) and upon materials contained in Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Makhlaf al-Munastirli, Tankih 
rawdat al-azhar wa-munyat al-sadat al-abrar ft manakib 
Sidi ‘Abd al-Salam al-Asmar, Tunis 1325/1907-8. This 
work, also known under the title Mawdahib al-rahim 
Si manakib Mawlana al-Shaykh Sidi ‘Abd al-Salém Ibn 
Salim (cf. Tankth, 4), is an abridgement of the 
unpublished Rawdat al-azha@r wa-munyat al-sddat al- 
abrar fi manakib Sahib al-Tar, by Karim al-Din al- 
Barmiini, a disciple of ‘Abd al-Salam al-Asmar. A 
sample of al-Asmar’s poetry, reflecting his ideas, 
may also be found in al-Rizki’s book referred to 
in the article and in ‘Abd al-Salam al-Asmar, Saftnat 
al-buhiir, Cairo 1969. For a defence of playing the 
bandir (duff) in this ¢arika, see Muhammad 
Muhammad Mashina, Risdlat al-kawl al-maif ft 
ahkam al-darb bi ’l-dufuif, contained in Mashina’s al- 
Anwar al-kudsiyya (see the article). For details about 
the history of al-Salamiyya and al-‘Arisiyya in 
Egypt and further references, see F. De Jong, Turuq 
and turug-linked institutions in 19th century Egypt, pas- 
sim, Leiden 1978. In addition to these references 
and the references in the article, see the biogra- 
phies by Taha Muhammad Mashina al-Tadjiri, 
al-Tarika al-Salémiyya al-Shadhiliyya, in Madjallat al- 
Islam wa ‘l-Tasawwuf (1959), no. 10, 79-81; Salim 
b. Hamiida, al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam al-Asmar, in al- 
Muslim xiii (Cairo 1962), no. 8, 16-20; Muhammad 
al-Bashir Za&fir, al-Yawakit al-thamina fi a‘yan madhhab 
“alim al-Madina, Cairo 1324-5/1906-7, 200 f.; 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattani, Fihris al- 
faharis, Cairo 1346/1927-8, 1, 147. 
(F. DE JoNnc) 

ASSASSINS [see wasuisiiyya]. 

ASSOCIATION [see aNDJUMAN, DJAM‘IYya]. 

ASYLUM [see Bast, BIMARISTAN]. 

‘ATABAT (a. “thresholds”), more fully, ‘atabat- 
“Gliya or ‘atabat-i mukaddasa (“the lofty or sacred thresh- 
olds”), the Shiri shrine cities of ‘Irak—Nadjaf, 
Karbala’, Kazimayn and Samarra [g.vv.]-~—comprising 
the tombs of six of the /mams as well as a number 
of secondary shrines and places of visitation. 

Nadjaf, 10 km. to the west of Kifa, is the alleged 
site of burial of ‘Alt b. Abi Talib (d. 41/661) (an- 
other shrine dedicated to ‘Ali is that at Mazar-i 
Sharif in Northern Afghanistan; see Kh“adja Sayf 
al-Din Khudjandi, Karwan-i Balkh, Mazar-i Sharif, 
nd., 18 ff). His tomb is said to have been kept 
secret throughout the Umayyad period, and was 
marked with a dome for the first time in the late 
3rd/9th century by Abu ’l-Haydja’, the Hamdanid 
ruler of Mosul; this early structure was repaired and 
expanded by ‘Adud al-Dawla the Buwayhid in 
369/979-80 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 518). Karbala’, 100 
km. to the south-west of Baghdad, the site of the 
martyrdom and burial in 61/680 of Husayn b. ‘Alt, 
became very early a centre of Shi pilgrimage; 
according to Shi‘T tradition, the first pilgrim was 
Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah, who visited the site forty days 
after the death of Husayn. Endowments were set- 
tled on the shrine (known as Mashhad al-Ha’ir, 
“shrine of the garden pool”) by Umm Misa, moth- 
er of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (Tabari, iii, 
752), but it was temporarily destroyed in 236/850 











by an ‘Abbasid less favourable to the Shi‘a, al- 
Mutawakkil: he caused the site to be flooded (Tabari, 
ii, 1407). By the time that Ibn Hawkal visited 
Karbala’ in 366/977, the shrine had evidently been 
restored (ed. J.H. Kramers, i, 166), and it was expand- 
ed, like that at Nadjaf, by ‘Adud al-Dawla in the 
late 4th/10th century (Ibn al-Athir, Joc. cit.). 

From the Buwayhid period onward, Nadjaf and 
Karbala’, the two most important of the ‘atabat, have 
in fact had a common destiny, each receiving patron- 
age and pilgrimage from the successive conquerors 
and rulers of ‘Irak. Thus Malik Shah the Saldjak 
visited both Nadjaf and Karbala’ in 479/1086-7 and 
bestowed gifts on the shrines (Ibn al-Athir, x, 103). 
Spared by the Mongol invaders, the two shrines 
prospered under I] Khanid rule. ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Djuwayni Sahib al-Diwan had a hospice erected at 
Nadjaf in 666/1267 to accomodate pilgrims, and 
also began the construction of a canal linking the 
city with the Euphrates (‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, Ta’tkh 
al-Trak bayn ihtildlayn, Baghdad 1354/1935, i, 263, 
310). In 703/1303, Ghazan Khan visited both 
shrines: in Nadjaf he built a lodging for the sayyids 
resident there (dar al-siydda), together with a further 
hostel for pilgrims, as well as improving the canal 
constructed by Djuwayni, and he bestowed similar 
favours on Karbala’? (Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, 
Ta’rikh-i mubdrak-i Ghdzani, ed. K. Jahn, London 
1940, 191, 203, 208). After his capture of Baghdad 
in 803/1400, Timir made a pilgrimage to Nadjaf 
and Karbala’ and presented gifts to the shrines (al- 
‘Azzawi, op. cit., ii, 240). 

In the 10th/16th century, ‘Irak became an object 
of dispute between the Safawids and the Ottomans, 
and both sides endowed and patronised the shrines 
of Nadjaf and Karbala’ during their periods of con- 
trol. Shah Isma‘il the Safawid visited and bestowed 
gifts on the two shrines in 914/1508, as well as restor- 
ing the canal at Nadjaf dug in Il Khanid times (al- 
‘Azzawi, op. cit., tii, 316, 341). Sultan Sulayman Kanitni 
made a similar pilgrimage to Nadjaf and Karbala’ 
after his conquest of ‘Irak in 941/1534, and had a 
new irrigation canal dug at Karbala’, called ad-nahr 
al-sulaymani after him (al-‘Azzawi, op. cit., 1v, 29, 36- 
7). Shah ‘Abbas I restored ‘Irak and the ‘atabat to 
Safawid control in 1032/1623; this new occupation, 
terminated by Murad IV in 1048/1638, led to a fur- 
ther enriching and expansion of the shrines at both 
Nadjaf and Karbala’. Again in the years 1156-9/1743- 
6, parts of ‘Irak, including Nadjaf and Karbala’, were 
temporarily removed from Ottoman sovereignty, this 
time by Nadir Shah; he is variously reported to have 
had the main dome at Karbala gilded, and to have 
plundered the treasury at the shrine. This was the 
last time that Ottoman rule of ‘Irak was threatened 
from Iran, but throughout the 13th/19th century royal 
Iranian patronage of both Nadjaf and Karbala’ con- 
tinued, and it is this that accounts for the largely 
Iranian appearance of the shrines in the present age. 
Agha Muhammad Khan, the first Kadjar monarch, 
had the dome at Karbala regilded, and endowed 
the tomb at Nadjaf with a golden grill (H. Algar, 
Religion and state in Tran, 1785-1906; the role of the 
Ulama in the Qajar period, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1969, 42). Following his example, Fath ‘Alv Shah 
had the minarets at Karbala’ gilded, as well as recon- 
structing the dome out of gold bricks; Muhammad 
Shah provided for the repair of the damage inflict- 
ed on Karbala by the Wahhabis during their incur- 
sion of 1216/1801; and Nasir al-Din Shah himself 
visited the ‘etabat in 1287/1870 and commissioned 
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various work in Nadjaf, Karbala? and Kazimayn 
(Algar, op. cit, 48, 104, 167). Gifts and endowments 
were also sent to the ‘atabat by the rulers of various 
ShiT principalities in India, especially Oudh (J.N. 
Hollister, The Shi‘a of India, London 1953, 107, 112, 
162-3). 

Kazimayn (also known as Kazimiyya), the third 
of the ‘atabat, formerly a separate city on the right 
bank of the Tigris but now virtually a suburb of 
Baghdad, is the site of the tombs of the seventh and 
ninth Jmdms, Misa al-Kazim (d. 186/802) and 
Muhammad al-Taki (or al-Djawad) (d. 219/834). It 
occupies a geographically central place among the 
‘atabat, being situated between Samarra to the north 


and Nadjaf and Karbala’ to the south, and has | 


always received a steady flow of pilgrims. Unlike 
Nadjaf and Karbala’, it did not escape the Mongol 
invasion unscathed, and was extensively damaged by 
fire during conquest of Baghdad in 656/1258. Most 
of the existing structures in Kazimayn date from the 
time of Shah Ismail, who was particularly lavish 
with his patronage in Kazimayn because of his claim 
to descent from the seventh Jma@m. The work begun 
under his auspices was completed by Sultan Sulayman 
in 941/1534 and restored and expanded by several 
Kadjar monarchs in the 19th century. The major 


courtyard (san) at Kazimayn was built in 1298/1880: 


by Farhad Mirza, a Kadjar prince. Also buried in 
Kazimayn are two early ShiT scholars, Sharif al- 
Radi (d. 406/1015) and Sharif al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044); two sons of Misa al-Kazim, Isma‘il and 
Ibrahim; Tahir b. Zayn al-‘Abidin, a son of the 
fourth Jmdm; Khadidja bint al-Hasan; and Fatima 
bint al-Husayn (L. Massignon, Les saints musulmans 
enterrés & Bagdad, in Opera minora, ed. Y. Moubarac, 
Beirut, iii, 100-1). 

Samarra, the fourth of the ‘éabdt, contains the 





garded; it is carefully collected for its curative prop- 
erties (Donaldson, op. ct., 67), and is sometimes used 
in India as a lining for tombs (Hollister, op. ez, 155). 
Burial at the ‘atabat is considered highly desirable, again 
with a marked preference being shown for Karbala’; 
corpses are often transported for burial from Iran and 
India to the ‘aabat, where vast cemeteries have sprung 
up, particularly at Nadjaf and Karbala’. Traditionally 
numerous pious Shi‘is have also gone to spend their 
last years in the ‘atabaét as “neighbours” (mudjaworiin) 
to the Jmams. 

The ‘atabat have also occupied an important place 
in the intellectual and theological life of Shi‘ism, the 
madrasas situated there drawing scholars and students 
from every region of Shi‘T population; Nadjaf, fre- 
quently entitled Dar al-‘Ilm, is the chief centre of 
learning today in the Shit world, In the 12th/18th 
century, after the Afghan sack of Isfahan, many 
Iranian Shi‘T scholars took refuge in the fabat, and 
it was there—above all in Karbala’—in the last quar- 
ter of the century that the long-standing controver- 
sy between the Akhbari and Usuli schools of fikh 
was settled in favour of the latter. Although centres 
of religious learning revived in Iran in the Kadjar 
period, the ‘afabaét continued to exert their attrac- 
tion, and most leading scholars either resided and 
taught there, or studied for a time before returning 


: to Iran. When in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies an important segment of the Iranian ‘ulama’ 
| clashed with the Kadjar monarchy and supported 


the constitutional movement, the ‘eéabét—particular- 
ly Nadjaf—came to function as an important base 
of clerical operations beyond the reach of the Iranian 
state. The role of three great constitutionalist mudj- 
tahuds resident in Nadjaf—‘Abd Allah Mazandarani, 


' Muhammad Kazim Khurasani and Mirzi Husayn 


tombs of the tenth and eleventh Jmams, ‘Ali al-Naki | 


(d. 254/868) and Hasan al-‘AskarT (d. 260/873), as 
well as the cistern (sardab) where the twelfth Imam, 
Muhammad al-Mahdi, entered the state of occulta- 
tion (ghayba) in 260/873 and where too he is destined 
to reappear at the beginning of his renewed mani- 
festation at the end of time. 

The ‘atabat play a role of great importance in the 
hfe of Shri Islam, functioning almost as a secondary 
kibla. They are above all places of pilgrimage (zzydrat), 
visited by countless Shris from Iran, the Indian sub- 
continent and elsewhere. Pilgrimage to the ‘aabdt con- 
sists primarily of circumambulating the sacred tombs 
while reading a series of traditional prayers (ziy@ratna- 
ma) and fervently caressing the golden grills enclosing 
the tombs; one may also seek the intercession of the 
imams or make to them a vow (nadhr). Karbala’, which 
contains the tombs not only of Husayn but also of 
his half-brother, ‘Abbas, and his son, ‘Alt Akbar, is 
in particular much frequented by pilgrims, who after 
their return home may prefix the title “Karbala’r” to 
their names. The soil of Karbala’, having been mois- 
tened with the blood of Husayn, is deemed to pos- 
sess special properties; frum it is generally fashioned 


thought to have theurgical and curative properties; the 
sick, the dying, and women in labour are caused to 
imbibe it, and it is lightly sprinkled over the face and 
lips of the dead (H. Massé, Croyances et coutumes per- 
sanes, Paris 1938, i, 38, 96; B.A. Donaldson, The weld 
rue, London 1938, 205). The dust accumulating on the 
grill around the tomb of Husayn is also highly re- 





Khalili Tihrani—-deserves particular mention (see 
Abdul-Hadi Ha’iri, Shi%sm and constitutionalism in Iran: 
a study of the role played by the clerical residents of Traq 
in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977). Mutatis mutandis, Nadjat 
has fulfilled a similar function in recent years, fol- 
lowing the exile there in 1963 of Ayat Allah 
Khumayni. The Shi‘i ‘wanda resident in the ‘atabat 
have also exerted influence on the 20th century his- 
tory of ‘Irak; they played, for example, a directive 
role in attempts to thwart the imposition of a British 
mandate on the country (“Abd Allah Fahd al-Nafisi, 
Dawr al-Shifa fi tatawwur al-Trak al-siydst al-hadith, 
Beirut 1973, 80 ff). 

Finally, mention may be made of the fact that the 
‘atabat are of interest not only to the Ithna ‘Ashari 
Shi‘a, but also to the adherents of various branches 
of Isma‘ilism; although they hardly ever make the 
hadi, they frequently perform pilgrimage to Nadjaf 
and Karbala’ (Hollister, op. cit., 289, 391) and it is 
probable that a number of Nizart Imams of the post- 
Mongol period are buried in Nadjaf (W. Ivanow, 
Tombs of some Persian Isma@%li Imams, in FJBBRAS, xiv 
(1938), 49-52). The Bektashis, who in many ways may 
be considered a crypto-Shi‘t sect, also used to main- 


‘ tain tekkes in Nadjaf, Karbala’ and Kazimayn (al- 
the clay disc (muhr) on which the Shi‘a place their : 
foreheads when prostrating in prayer. When diluted | 
in water, the soil also yields a beverage (db-i turbat) | 


‘Azzawi, op. cit, iv, 152-3; Murat Sertoglu, Bektaszlk, 
Istanbul 1969, 319). 

Bibliography: In addition to references cited 
in the text: A. Noéldeke, Das Hetligtum al-Husains 
zu Kerbela, Berlin 1909; E. Herzfeld, Archdolo- 
gische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigrisgebtet, Berlin 
1919, ii, 102 ff., 145 ff; Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 56, 76-9; D.M. Donaldson, The 
Shidte religion, London 1933 (numerous refer- 
ences); ‘Imad al-Din Husayni Isfahani, Ta’rikh-i 
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Djughrafy@i-yi Karbala-yi = Mu‘alla, Tehran 
1326/1947; Dja‘far al-Shaykh Bakir Al-Mahbiba, 
Madi al-Nadjaf wa-Hadiruhé, Nadjaf 1955-7, 3 
vols.; ‘Abd al-Djawad al-Kiltddar Al-Ta‘ma, 
Ta’rikh al-Karbala’ wa-ha’ir al-Husayn ‘alayhi ’l-salam, 
Nadjaf 1387/1967; Dja‘far al-Khalili, Mawsi‘at 
al-‘atabat, Baghdad 1382-92/1969-72, vol. i, 
Karbala’, vols. ii and iii, Nadjaf, vol. iv, Samarra. 
: (H. ALcar) 

ATAC, Nor ALLAxn, modern Turkish NuRuLLAB 
Atag (1898-1957), prominent Turkish essayist and lit- 
erary critic, the guiding spirit of the Turkish con- 
temporary linguistic and literary renewal for two 
decades (1935-55). Born in Istanbul, the son of 
Mehmed ‘Ata’, civil servant and writer (1856-1919), 
better known as the translator of J. von Hammer’s 
GOR (from the French version), Ataé signed his writ- 
ings as Nar Allah ‘Ata’ until the introduction of 
family names in 1934, when he changed ‘Ata’ into 
Ataé and later dropped Nir Allah altogether. Of his 
various pen-names, the most frequently used one 
was Kavafoglu. Ataé’s education was irregular. He 
attended various schools (including Galatasaray for 
four years and then the Faculty of Letters), without 
finishing either. Although he spent some time in 
Switzerland during the First World War, his thor- 
ough knowledge of the French language and litera- 
ture was, like all his accomplishments, mainly 
self-acquired. Ataé made his living as a teacher, trans- 
lator and constant contributor to a great number of 
newspapers and periodicals. He taught French liter- 
ature and French in various schools of Istanbul, 
Ankara and the provinces, and served as a transla- 
tor in government departments including the office 
of the President of the Republic. He died in Ankara 
on 17 May 1957. 

Ataé started his literary career in 1921 with poems, 
critical reviews and theatrical criticism in the famous 
fortnightly Dergah, to which all the leading writers 
of the time and many young talents were contrib- 
utors. At this period he was particularly interested 
in the theatre and wrote theatre reviews mainly in 
the daily Aksham (see Metin And, Atag teyatroda, 
Istanbul 1973). Later he concentrated on literary 
criticism, and closely following the day-to-day devel- 
opments of the literary scene, wrote articles of crit- 
icism untiringly in more than sixty newspapers and 
periodicals, particularly in Aksham, Aksam, Hakimiyyet- 
7 milliyye, Milliyet, Varlik, Yeni adam, Tan, Son posta, 
Haber, Terctime, Ulkii, Tiirk dili, Cumhuriyet, Pazar postast, 
Diinya, and most frequently of all, Ulus (see Konur 
Ertop, Atag bibliyografyasi, in Atag, ed. Tiirk Dil Kurumu, 
Ankara 1962). Ataé developed the essay, a much- 
neglected field in Turkish literature, into an inde- 
pendent genre of which he became a recognised 
master, and had many followers. He wrote thou- 
sands of essays on literature, classical and modern, 
on cultural change and problems of culture in gen- 
eral, on individual writers, etc. with a very person- 
al, natural, concise and unadorned style. In the early 
1940s he espoused the language reform movement 
and gave it great support and impetus, increasing 
its prestige in literary circles. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he became the greatest master of the 
nascent contemporary Turkish prose, and his style 
was taken as the model by many young writers. 
This prose was to supersede that of the pre-1930 
masters like R.Kh. Karay, Reshad Nuri Giintekin 
(g.2.] and others. Although Ataé’s authority as a 
literary critic is controversial because he chose a 
subjective and impressionistic approach to criticism 











according to his own temperament and _ personal 
taste, it is unanimously accepted that it is his sharp 
flair as a critic which discovered and launched many 
young talents on to the literary scene (e.g. Orhan 
Veli Kanik, F.H. Dafglarca, etc.). Restless, impatient, 
aggressive by temperament and equipped with a 
piercing mind and armed with “methodical doubt”, 
Ataé waged an unrelenting war against fanaticism, 
intolerance, sentimentality, “poetical” artificiality, 
clichés and ready-made thoughts and formulae. He 
was a conscious extremist in language reform and 
believed that only the “self-sacrifice” of some extrem- 
ists would nullify the harm caused by the ultra-con- 
servatives. Ata€ studied 15th century prose works, 
particularly Merdjiimek Ahmed’s masterly transla- 
tion of Kay Ka’is’s Kabiis-ndma [see KAY KA’US B. 
ISKANDAR] and used them as the model for a new 
style. He experimented successfully with a new syn- 
tax which included inversion (devrik tiimce), which nat- 
urally exists in spoken Turkish and which was 
frequently used in early Turkish writings before the 
syntax of the written Turkish was “frozen”. Ataé 
coined a number of neologisms, some of which sur- 
vived and were incorporated into the language (for 
a list of Ataé’s neologisms, see Atagin sézeciikleri, ed. 
Turk Dil Kurumu, Ankara 1963). Ataé left several 
thousand essays and articles, some of which (most- 
ly his post-1940 writings) have been published in 
book form in 10 volumes: Giinlerin getirdigi (1946), 
Karalama defteri (1952), Sdzden séze (1952), Ararken 
(1954), Diyelim (1954), Séz arasinda (1957), Okuruma 
mektuplar (1958), Giince (1960), Prospero ile Caliban 
(1961), Séylestler, 2 vols. (1964) Ataé’s diaries cover- 
ing the years 1953-7 have been published in two 
volumes as Giince, Ankara 1972. 

Ataé also made perfect examples of literary trans- 
lation in Turkish. He translated more than 50 lit- 
erary works from ancient Greek, Latin and Russian 
authors (via French), and in particular, directly from 
French, the most famous of which being his trans- 
lation of Stendhal’s Le rouge et le noir rendered as 
Kirmizi ve siyah (1941), second edition as Arzzl ile kara 
(1946). 

Bibliography: Tahir Alangu, Alaa  saygn, 
Ankara 1959; Konur Ertop, Introduction to his 
complete works published by Varlk: Guinlerin getir- 
digi-karalama defteri, Istanbul 1967, 5-69; Asim 
Bezirci, Nurullah Atag, elestiri anlayisi ve yazilan, 
Istanbul 1968; Mehmed Salihoglu, Atag’la gelen.; 
Tiirk Dil Kurumu (ed.), Oltimiiniin 10. yildéniimiinde 
Atagi ans, Ankara 1968. (FAHIR Iz) 
ATALIK, Turkic title which existed in Central 

Asia in the post-Mongol period, with the same orig- 
inal meaning as the title atabeg [see ATABAK]. 

In the ulus of Djudi (the Golden Horde) and its 
immediate successors, as in the khanates of Kazan 
and Kirim and the ulus of Shiban (Ak Orda), as well 
as in the Caghatayid state in Mogholistan, the atalik 
was, in the first place, a guardian and tutor of a 
young prince and, in this capacity, an actual gover- 
nor of his appanage. The sovereign himself (khan or 
sultan) also had an atalik who was his close coun- 
sellor and confidant, often playing the role of the 
first minister. The ataliks were nominated from among 
the Turkic tribal nobility, the senior begs (amirs). It 
seems that, according to Turkic nomadic custom, a 
ruler should always have an aitalik; it was a kind of 
control over his conduct exercised by the tribal aris- 
tocracy. Timutrid and Shaybanid sources often 
also use, instead of the term ata/ik and in the same 
meaning, the term atekd, or dtékd (most probably, 
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a contracted form from ata-dkd, or atabeg-dkd, atalik- 
aka, where dké is “the elder brother”, which was 
also a usual form of polite address in Eastern Turkic, 
added to proper names and titles). The post of ataka 
(atalik) was entrusted often to a kokdltash “foster- 
brother” (also dmildash); these persons were brought 
up together with the princes of the ruling dynasty, 
which created a special relationship (kékdltdshi) 
between the two sides (see Tawdrikh-t guzida-i nusrat- 
nama, ed. by A.M. Akramov, Tashkent 1967, fac- 
simile 270, lines 4250-4, and 272; Russian tr. from 
the Shaybani-ndma by Bina’i, in Materiali po istorit 
kazakhskikh khanstv XV-XVIII vekov, Alma-Ata 1969, 
98, 100; V.V. Vel’yaminov-Zernov, Issledovaniye o 
Kasimouskikh tsaryakh 1 tsarevitakh, pt. 2, St. Petersburg 
1864, 438; V.V. Bartol’d, Socineniya, ii/2, 212; G. 
Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente in 
Neupersischen, ii, 9 (No. 419), 481 (No. 343), iv, 402- 
3, with further references). 

In the Uzbek khanates of Central Asia, the mean- 
ing of the title atalik was gradually transformed. In 
Bukhara, till the beginning of the 18th century, “the 
great atalik” {atalik-i buzurg) was the senior amir and 
the first minister (hence his epithets ‘umdat al-umara’ 
and wizdrat-panadh). In the Ashtar-khanid period, he 
often appears in historical sources together with the 
diwdn-begi [g.v. below], who was the second figure 
in the government. He could be at the same ume 
governor of a province; ataltk Yalangtush Biy, who 
was hdkim of Samarkand in the first half of the 17th 
century and became famous by his building activity, 
was a semi-independent ruler. There was also, besides 
him, an atalik of the khan’s heir residing in Balkh 
with the same functions in his respective region. In 
the reign of ‘Ubayd Allah Khan (1114-23/1702-11), 
the kosh-begi [q.v.] became the head of the civil admin- 
istration in Bukhara, he being an official of mean 
origin—probably as an attempt of the khan at cut- 
ting down the influence of the Uzbek aristocracy. 
But the importance of the aialik did not diminish; 
already earlier, at the end of the 17th century, the 
atalik in Balkh became independent ruler of this 
province, and in the middle of the 18th century 
Muhammad Rahim Atalik of the Mangit [g.v.] tribe 
founded a new ruling dynasty in Bukhara, having 
killed the last khan of the Ashtarkhanids. Muhammad 
Rahim was proclaimed khan in 1170/1756; his uncle 
and successor Daniyal Biy (1172-99/1758-85) pre- 
ferred to remain ataltk, enthroning puppet khans 
of Cingizid origin, but his son Shah Murad elimi- 
nated these khans and proclaimed himself amir, which 
later remained in Bukhara the title of the Mangit 
rulers par excellence. In the administrative manual 
Madjma‘ al-arkim compiled under Shah Murad in 
1212/1798, the post of atalik is defined as that of 
senior amir, who was charged specifically with over- 
sight of the irrigation of the Zarafshan valley from 
Samarkand to Karakul, and, at the same time, 
was the mirab of the main city canal of Bukhara, 
Riid-i Shahr, as well as darigha [g.v.] of the rabad 
of Bukhara (see facsimile in Pis’menniye pamyainiki 
Vostoka 1968, Moscow 1970, 50-1; cf. A.A. Semenov, 
in Sovetskoye vostokovedeni, v [1948], 144-7). But 
already in the first half of the 19th century, the 
atalik became a purely honorary rank (the highest 
in the hierarchy of 15 ranks in Bukhara) given very 
rarely. In 1820 a semi-independent governor of Hisar, 
father-in-law of the amir, had this rank (see 
G. Meyendorff, Voyage d’Orenburg a Boukhara, fait en 
1820, Paris 1826, 259; cf. V. L. Vyatkin, in 
Izvestiya Sredneaziatskogo otdela  Russkogo — geografi- 














éeskogo obshéestva, xviii [1928], 20); in 1840 the atalik 
was also a father-in-law of the amir, a ruler of 
Shahrisabz (see N. Khanikov, Opisaniye Bukharskogo 
Khanstva, St. Petersburg 1843, 185). Under the last 
two amirs, only the governor of Hisar (who had also 
the title kosh-begi) was given the rank of atalik. 

In the Khanate of Khiwa, atalik was originally 
also a guardian and counsellor of the khan and of 
princes (sultans) who ruled in their appanages. Abu 
‘|-Ghazi [q.v.] in his Shadjara-yi Turk (ed. Desmaisons, 
text, 252, tr. 269) says about an ataltk (in the mid- 
dle of the 16th century) that he was “the mouth, 
tongue and will” (aghizi, tli wa ikhtiyart) of his sultan. 
Russian sources of the 17th century compare the 
ataliks in Khiwa with the Russian boyars (see Maierialt 
po istorii Uzbekskoy, Tadztkskoy 1 Turkmenskoy SSR, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1931, 266). According to Mu’nis 
[¢.v.] (Firdaws al-tkbal, MS. of the Leningrad Branch 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies, C-571, f. 65b), 
Abu *l-Ghazi Khan, reorganising the administration 
of the khanate, established posts of four ataliks, who 
were members of the khan’s council of 34 ‘amaldars. 
Later they were called “the great ataltk” (ulugh atalik, 
cf. ibid., ff. 112a, 118b); they represented four tribal 
groups (tupd) into which all Kharizmian Uzbeks 
were divided: Uyghur and Nayman, Kungrat and 
Kiyat, Mangit and Nukuz, Kangli and Kipéak. One 
of the “great ataliks” was the atalik of the khan (see 
ibid., ff. 69b, 101b). In the first half of the 18th 
century, the atalik of the khan was a most power- 
ful figure in Khiwa, but from the 1740s onwards 
he was pushed somewhat into the background by 
another dignitary, the inak [g.v. below]. It is not 
clear whether in the time of Abu ’l-Ghazi there 
existed only the four afaliks mentioned by Mu’nis; 
but in the middle of the 18th century there was 
quite a number of them. In 1740 a letter to the 
inhabitants of Khiwa sent by the Khiwan dignitaries 
from the camp of Nadir Shah was signed by eleven 
ataliks (see Geograficeskiye izvestiya, 1850, 546-7). 
Apparently, already at that time, as in the 19th cen- 
tury, the title afalik was given also to the chiefs of 
the Uzbek tribes; such an atalik was senior by in 
his tribe, and his title was usually hereditary, though 
it had to be confirmed by the khan. In the 19th 
century this title was granted also, as a purely hon- 
orary distinction, to some Turkmen tribal chiefs (see 
Yu. Bregel’, in Problemi vostokovedentya, 1960, No. 1, 
171; cf. idem, ARorezmskiye turkmeni v XIX veke, Moscow 
1961, 129). In 1859 this title was introduced also 
for the chiefs of the Karakalpak tribes (see Yu. 
Bregel’, Dokumenti arkhiva khivinskikh khanov po istorti i 
étnograft.. karakalpakov, Moscow 1967, 58). The num- 
ber of the “great ataliks” increased before 1873 from 
four to eight (see A.L. Kuhn’s papers in the Archives 
of the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, file 1/13, 105-6). As distinct from the other 
tribal chiefs, they were considered among the umara- 
nt ‘azam. The atalik of the khan, who in the 19th 
century always belonged to the khan’s tribe, the 
Kungrat [g.v.] and was mostly a relative of the khan, 
was considered as the senior amir in the khanate; 
in the first half of the 19th century he still exer- 
cised some influence as the khan’s counsellor, but 
later this post lost its importance. 

Less is known about the role of ataliks in the 
Khanate of Khokand {q.v.]. The ruler of Farghana 
and the founder of the Ming dynasty of this khanate, 
Shahrukh Biy (early 18th century) received the 
title atalik from the khan of Bukhara (see V.P. 
Nalivkin, Histoire du khanat de Khokand, Paris 1889, 
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68). In the 19th century, governors of large provinces 
(such as Tashkent and Khudjand) also sometimes 
had this title; they could be not only Uzbeks: 
Kana‘at Shah Atalik, the governor of Tashkent in 
1850s and early 1860s, was a Tadjik. Apparently, 
the ataltk in the Khanate of Khokand, as well as 
in Bukhara of the same period, was considered 
rather an honorary rank than an official post. 

In Eastern Turkestan under the Caghatayids in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, the title aéalik pre- 
served its original meaning. The governors of 
provinces (princes of the ruling house), the khan’s 
heir and the khan himself had their ataliks, who 
were always senior Turkic beks. The atalik of the 
khan was at the same time the governor (A@kim) of 
Yarkand, and that of the heir the governor of Aksu 
or Khotan (see Shah Mahmiid Curas, Ta’rikh, ed. 
by O.F. Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, text 30, 52, 
64 et passim). The ruler of the last independent 
Muslim state in Eastern Turkestan, Ya‘kib Bek 
[g.v.], styled himself Atalik Ghazi; apparently he 
received the title of afalik on being sent from 
Khokand to Kashghar as a counsellor and guardian 
of Buzurg Kh adja. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see V.V. Bartol’d, Socineniya, 
ii/2, 390, 394; A.A. Semenov, in Materiali po 
istorit tadZikov i uzbekov Sredney Azii, ii, Stalinabad 
1954, 61; H. Howorth, The history of the Mongols, 
ii, 869-70; G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische 
Elemente in Neupersischen, ii, 69-71 (No. 490); M.F. 
Képrili, 7A, art. Ata, at the end. 

(Yu. BREGEL) 

ATAY, FA. Rirxi, Turkish writer, journal- 
ist and politician (1894-1971). He was born in 
Istanbul, the son of Khalil Hilmi, an uncompromis- 
ing traditionalist and imam of a mosque at Djibali on 
the Golden Horn. He was educated at Merdjan high 
school, where his teacher, the poet Djelal Sahir, encour- 
aged him to publish his early poems, and at the Faculty 
of Letters. His elder brother, a progressive officer, pro- 
vided him with all the advanced literature from Namik 
Kemal to Tewfik Fikret [¢.vv.]. Falih Rifkt began his 
career as a journalist in 1912 in Husayn Djahid’s [¢.v.] 
Tanin, the organ of the Committee of Union and 
Progress (CUP); where he wrote once a week his 
Istanbul mektiblari (“Istanbul Letters).” These and his 
later articles in the same paper during the Balkan War 
were full of emotional, patriotic and anti-reactionary 
spirit. After serving briefly in the chancery of the 
Sublime Porte, he was appointed to the Private 
Secretariat of Tal‘at Pasha [g.v.], then Minister of the 
Interior, whom he accompanied on his trip to 
Bucharest, whence he sent his first travel notes, a genre 
in which he would later excel. He was at the same 
time contributing to various periodicals, particularly 
Shehbal. At the outbreak of the First World War he 
was called up as a reserve officer and accompanied 
Djemal Pasha [9.v.], the Commander of the Fourth 
Army in Syria, as his adjutant and private secretary. 
When Djemal Pasha returned to Istanbul as Minister 
of the Navy, he appointed him deputy-director of his 
secretariat which he combined with instructor at the 
naval N.C.O.s’ school. When at the end of the War 
the CUP leaders fled the country, Falih Rifkt found- 
ed, with three of his friends, the daily Akshaém, becom- 
ing known as a staunch defender of the Nationalist 
movement in Anatolia (1918-22) versus the journalists 
who backed the collaborationist Istanbul government. 
In the autumn of 1922 he left for Izmir, which 
had just been liberated on 9 September, to meet 








Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who had invited him togeth- 
er with other prominent journalists. Mustafa Kemal 
told them that “the real battle is beginning now” 
and urged them to enter political life. Elected deputy 
for Bolu in 1923, Falih Rifky became the leader 
writer of the daily semi-official Hakimiyyet-i millive 
(later re-named Ulus) founded by Mustafa Kemal. 
He remained in Parliament for 27 years until the 
defeat of the Republican People’s Party in the gen- 
eral elections of 14 May 1950, when he moved to 
Istanbul and wrote a weekly column in Cumhuriyet 
until he founded his own daily Dunya, which he 
published until his death in Istanbul on 20 March 
1971. 

Essentially a journalist and always concerned with 
the “topical”, Atay had literary talents far beyond 
those of a routine journalist. He excelled in the 
essay, sketches, travel notes and autobiographical 
writing. An anti-traditionalist and a dedicated 
Kemalist, he devoted all his writing career to defend 
and support the reforms achieved by the Republican 
régime. He fought relentlessly and uncompromis- 
ingly for the survival of a modern, progressive and 
secular Turkey. No matter what he wrote about, 
the lesson which he drew remained the same: No 
going back. 

A great master of modern Turkish prose, he used, 
like R.Kh. Karay and ‘Omer Seyf el-Din [9.2v.] the 
spoken Turkish of ordinary people and wrote: in a 
concise, but vivid, colourful and very personal style, 
carefully avoiding all artificialities of the earlier gen- 
erations of writers. Except for certain doubts towards 
the end of his life, Atay was a great supporter of 
the language reform movement, revived by govern- 
ment support in the 1930s, and his handling of the 
reformed language became the model for young writ- 
ers until the appearance of Nir Allah Ataé [9.v. 
above], the linguistic and literary “guru” of the gen- 
erations between the 1940s and late 50s. It is per- 
haps because of this fascinating style that his readers 
are seldom worried about the lack of depth in some 
of his writings, which brilliantly observe, describe 
and report, but do this without much sophistication. 
Atay is the author of more than thirty works, but 
the great bulk of his essays and articles published 
in newspapers and periodicals have not yet been 
published in book form. His major works are: (1) 
Atesh we giinesh (1918) and eytindagi (1932), the two 
published in one volume as Zeytindagi (1970), impres- 
sions of the First World War in Palestine and Syria 
which are powerful sketches of the end of the 
Ottoman Empire; Denizasin (1931), Yeni Rusya (1931), 
Taymis kiyilan (1934), Tuna kiylan (1934), Hind (1944) 
are evocative travel notes on respectively Brazil, Soviet 
Russia, England, the Balkans and India; Gezerek gérdiik- 
lerim (1970), selections from travel notes; Cankaya (in 
two vols., 1961, revised one volume edition, 1969) 
is the most important and comprehensive of Atay’s 
many books on Atatiirk and his achievements. It has 
powerful sketches of Atatiirk and interesting charac- 
ter-studies of the many people of his time. The sec- 
ond edition has been substantially altered in places 
and anti-Inénii passages have been bor-rowed from 
Y.K. Karaosmanofglu’s political memoirs (Politikada 
45 yl, 1968) and introduced here to discredit the 
former Commander of the Western Front during the 
War of Liberation, both writers having broken with 
Ismet Inénii, for political reasons, towards the end 
of their lives; Basveren inkilapg (1954), a monograph 
on ‘Ali Su‘avi (1839-78), the controversial writer and 
revolutionary. 
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7 (Fanir Iz) 

ATHATH (a), furniture. The Arabic language 
lacks terms adequate to express the concept of fur- 
niture. Taking into account the mutual overlapping 
of the notions of “furniture”, “table-ware”, “carpets”, 
“household objects” and “utensils”, Arabic frequently 
has recourse to approximative terms and to broader 
categories (combinations of two expressions, for exam- 
ple (farsh = carpets, bedding and furniture; ala = 
crockery and household objects; farsk and ala may be 
used in combination; ad@t = utensils etc.; athéih = 
literally, belongings, various household objects and 
(especially in modern Arabic) furniture; farsh and athath 
may be used in combination; mata‘ = personal prop- 
erty, domestic items, etc.). 

In the mediaeval Muslim home, life was conducted 
relatively close to the ground. Meals were served to 
the diners in a kind of “serving-dish” with or with- 
out legs (the receptacle being separable from its sup- 
port or not, as the case might be) which was laid 
on a carpet on the floor. The diners did not have 
individual plates but served themselves directly from 
the dish placed on a low table (khuwan, maida, daysak, 
fathiir, mudawwara, muhawwal, mu‘tasamat, simat, the 
majority of these terms indicating a very small round 


table; some, like simat, a low oblong table) each of 


them sitting on a “seat” adapted to the appropriate 
height (a cushion [wzsdda, mirfaka, tuka, miswara, 
numruk, and even mikhadda which was originally a 
pillow], a pair of cushions super-imposed, a cushion 
folded in two, the carpet itself, etc.). The table was 
removed from the room as soon as the meal was 
completed. 

It is understandable that such scenes should have 
misled western travellers and even some oriental- 
ists who described the interior of the Muslim house- 
hold as being “empty”, “uninhabitable”, etc., 
without considering that the dimensions of furni- 
ture are frequently adapted to the way of life, to 
the manner of sitting, and to taste. However it 
would be incorrect to suppose that all mediaeval 
Arabic furniture was low. Carpenters and other 
craftsmen constructed trestles and benches of a fair 
height for various purposes outside the private 
house; they also made chairs with legs of wood or 
metal [see KuRst] and throne-like seats (sarir, takhi), 
but such seating arrangements were not used at 
meal-times. A high stool was somewhat exception- 
al in the Middle Ages and it focussed attention on 
the person seated there (a prince, the head of the 
family, sometimes an ordinary individual) in rela- 
tion to the others present. 

The hierarchy of heights in sitting (on a throne, on 
a high stool, on two superimposed cushions, on one 
cushion folded in two, on a single ordinary cushion, 
on the carpet itself, on the ground, this last position 
indicating humiliation, humility or mourning) only reflects 
the categories and class-distinctions of etiquette. Another 
aspect of the stratification of classes is reflected in the 
range of materials and qualities: beds with legs, a sign 
of luxury, beds without frames, and lower down the 
scale the martaba, a good-quality mattress stuffed with 
down, simple mattresses laid on the ground and serv- 
ing as a bed at night, simple mattresses, mats and car- 
pets for sleeping on, piles of rags and scraps of clothing 
for the same purpose (only the poorest slept on the 





with choice materials, silk for example, and at the other 
end of the scale, rags or simply a stone serving as pil- 
low for a poor man. 

The very high “western style” thrones such as those 
appearing in Umayyad iconography, seem to have 
been copied from Byzantine models and do not reflect 
true conditions in the court (see V. Strika, in AJUON 
xiv/2 (1964), 729-59); but cf. O. Grabar, in Studies 
in memory of Gaston Wiet, Jerusalem 1977, especially 
53-6, who puts into perspective the remarkable devel- 
opment of etiquette already taking place in the 
Umayyad court). According to mediaeval texts, 
another kind of throne, a long sofa for reclining, was 
quite widely known in the courts of the Umayyads, 
of the ‘Abbasids and of local princes (such as the 
Ikhshidids). The sovereign could invite a friend to sit 
beside him, on the same sarir (hence quite a long 
seat); he could alternatively recline on it. The over- 
lapping of the concepts mattress-seat-throne-bed (for 
example, from the Persian; éakht can mean any of 
the following: board, seat, throne, sofa, bed, calcu- 
lating tablet, chest or box) did not prevent the evo- 
lution of ceremonial and the differentiation of functions 
(a seat or a throne for public or solemn audience, 
or for private audience, feasts etc.) from establishing 
or re-establishing in usage thrones and narrow seats 
(of Persian manufacture, for example) and long and 
more elaborate thrones. Towards the end of the 
3rd/9th and the beginning of the 4th/10th centuries, 
the use of the bed with frame (for reclining and 
sleeping) became fashionable in high society and 
among the bourgeoisie. The belief of certain orien- 
talists that the bed did not exist in the mediaeval 
Muslim world is only partially correct: unsprung mat- 
tresses were more common (even in documents from 
the Cairo Geniza, many mattresses are to be found 
serving as relatively inexpensive beds; among the 
dowries of young brides there is mention of a very 
small number of beds with frames, extremely expen- 
sive, and between these two categories is the marta- 
ba, which would correspond in function with the 
divan-bed of the present day). 

To return to the subject of tables: ma’ida, khuwdan 
and sufra are synonymous: they refer to the small east- 
ern “table”, the first two to a solid “table” (the attempts 
on the part of mediaeval philologists to differentiate 
between them were quite arbitrary) while the third 
(and sometimes also nat‘, as well as ma’ida, exclusively 
in the context of the Kur’an and its commentaries 
and in certain passages in the literature of hadith) was 
applied to a skin stretched out on the ground and 
serving, not only among the early Bedouins, but also 
in circles of sedentary Arabic civilisation, various func- 
tions in the home and in the country (in dialect, sufra 
is an ordinary table and sufradji is a waiter in a restau- 
rant or a cafe). This is one of the characteristic cases 
which raises the question whether the continuity of 
sedentary habits (from the Persians, Byzantines, from 
the ancient Syrian and Egyptian stocks, etc.) was an 
exclusive characteristic of daily life in the mediaeval 
Muslim world, in the sense that it is reflected in the 
use of furniture, and if there was not here a mini- 
mal contribution on the part of the Bedouin element, 
betrayed in the spread of ancestral customs through 
the disappearance of the high furniture of the By- 
zantine metropolis in favour of the low furniture 
which existed in Iranian civilisation and in certain 
jocal Aramaeo-Syrian and ‘Traki centres, as is re- 
vealed by the mediaeval lexicographers and com- 
mentators (fustkhuwdn and fathiir, for example). 


ground); cushions and pillows stuffed and covered : Nevertheless, specimens of wooden furniture from 
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the Middle Ages are available to us and we have 
ceramic objects designed to imitate them (supports 
sometimes containing cavities to accommodate jugs, 
resembling the supports-plus-shelves attested by the 
texts; some of these still exist today: murfa‘ or kursi- 
plus-siniyya, in various Muslim lands lying far apart 
from one another); iconography also shows a certain 
standardisation, in spite of regional styles, of way of 
life and of taste throughout the whole of the Muslim 
world (household objects, such as tables, being ex- 
ported from one country to another). 

The mediaeval Muslims made use of a whole range 
of chests, cases and boxes (sundiik, takht, kamtara, 
mukaddima, safat), as well as recesses and racks (rufif), 
but they had no cupboards as such. 

The Mongols introduced the use of a higher type 
of square table, but the essential nature of the “ori- 
ental style” way of life has been preserved up to the 
very threshold of the modern age (Turkish and Persian 
miniatures attest this, grosso modo). Even in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, travellers, writers and ori- 
entalists (E. Lane for Egypt, Lortet for Syria, E. Jaussen 
for Palestine, for example) were still describing such 
a way of life; some elements (such as beds with frames) 
introduced from abroad, or under foreign influence, 
were still called frandji in certain semi-urban centres, 
at the beginning of the present century. The modern 
age has made fashionable the use of European style 
furniture and the original form of the “oriental” way 
of life, with its abundant taste and comfort, has 
tended to disappear. 

Bibliography: J. Sadan, Le mobilier au Proche-Orient 
médiéval, Leiden 1976 (esp. the bibliographical index, 
155-69). (J. Sapan) 
ATHUR, modern Kat‘at SHARKAT, a large 

ancient mound on the west bank of the River 
Tigris in the viléyet of Mawsil, about 250 km. north 
of Baghdad and about 100 km. south of Mawsil, in 
35° 30' N and 45° 15' E. It is strategically placed 
on a spur of the Djabal Hamrin and is identified 
with Ashur, one of the capital cities of ancient Assyria. 
In the middle of the 3rd millennium, it was occu- 
pied by migratory tribes coming either from the west 
or the south, and was venerated as the religious and 
sometime political centre of Assyria until it was 
captured by the Babylonians in 614 B.C. This battle 
devastated the city and it was not reoccupied as a 
city again. Ashur is the name not only of the place 
but also of the local deity, and it occurs in Akka- 
dian, Aramaic and Greek sources. The site was known 
by the Turks under the name Toprak Kal‘e, “Earth 
Citadel”. The meaning of the element sharkat in the 
Arabic name is not known, but it is probably to be 
explained. as an independent proper name. It is not 
mentioned by Arab geographers; the earliest reference 
to it is in the 18th century, and it is the name used 
by later Western travellers. 

The site was described by C.J. Rich, who visited 
it in March 1821, and it was subsequently investi- 
gated by J. Ross (1836), W. Ainsworth with E.L. 
Mitford, A.H. Layard and H. Rassam (1840), and 
again by Layard and Rassam (1847) on behalf of 
the British Museum, when an important statue of 
Shalmaneser III (858-825 B.C.) was found. In 1849, 
after excavations by J. Talbot, J. Oppert, E. Hincks 
and H.C. Rawlinson, an inscribed historical prism 
recording the history of the reign of Tiglath Pilesar 
III (744-727 B.C.) was found, and two duplicate 
copies of this inscription were discovered by Rassam 
in 1853 in further British Museum excavations under 
the general supervision of Rawlinson. Several inscrip- 








tions from the reign of Adad Nirari HI (810-783 
B.C.) were discovered by G. Smith in 1873. The 
most rigorous excavation of the site was conducted 
between 1903-13 by the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft, 
first by R. Koldewy and then by W. Andrae and 
others, which followed the presentation of the site 
to Kaiser Wilhelm II by Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II. 

To the north and east the site is naturally pro- 
tected by the river and the escarpment, and the only 
necessary fortifications were buttressed walls. Sen- 
nacherib (704-681 B.C.) records the building of a 
semicircular sallyport tower of rusticated masonry 
which is probably the earliest of its kind. To the 
south and west it was more heavily fortified. After 
an early period of dependence upon the south dur- 
ing the Third Dynasty of Ur (2112-2004 B.C.), it 
begins a separate history. Evidence about life in Ashur 
for the earliest period comes from the documents of 
an Assyrian group of traders working in Anatolia at 
the ancient city of Kanesh, modern Kiiltepe, in 
Turkey, but the earliest palace is that of Shamshi 
Adad I (1813-1781 B.C.), and spacious private hous- 
es with family vaults beneath the floors have been 
found in the north-western area. Much of the histo- 
ry of this period has to be reconstructed from an 
archive of the letters of Shamshi Adad which were 
discovered at Mari (modern Tell Hariri) in eastern 
Syria. He controlled Ashur after it had been subject 
to Naram Sin of Eshunna (modern Tell Asmar). 
Although he did not use Ashur as his capital city, 
preferring Shubat Enlil (modern Chagar Bazar), he 
did build there a temple to Enlil, the local god of 
Nippur (modern Niffar), and the one who tradition- 
ally named the king and entrusted to him the sym- 
bols of royal power. 

During the period of Cassite domination in 
Mesopotamia, Puzur Ashur III (ca. 1490 B.C.), made 
a treaty with Burnaburiash I of Babylon, and in Ashur 
he records rebuilding part of the Ishtar temple and 
a section of the southern city wall. Building opera- 
tions of this kind are often recorded on clay cones 
which were inserted between the courses of the new 
brickwork. Ashur Nadin Akhe II (1402-1393 B.C.) 
secured Egyptian support for his country and received 
gifts of gold from the Pharaoh. 

Official lists of the Assyrian kings have been found 
and these are an essential source for establishing a 
framework of the classical history of the site. They 
often contain more than fifty names and record the 
length of each reign. Other lists record the names 
of the temples there, but only a few of the 34 
mentioned have actually been identified. The archi- 
tectural features of these early buildings are similar 
to those of Old Babylonian buildings, but the length- 
ening of the sanctuary on its main axis and the posi- 
tioning of an altar in a deep recess are distinctively 
Assyrian features. 

The traditional founder of the Assyrian empire was 
Ashur Uballit (1365-1330). At the beginning of his reign 
he was subject to Tushratta of Mitanmi, but in 1350, 
with the help of Suppliluliumas, the Hittite king, he 
was able to attack and annexe the Mitanni areas in 
northeast Mesopotamia. Ashur Uballit called himself 
Sara rabu, the great king, equal in status to the Pharaoh, 
and was a severe threat to the Babylonians. Two of 
his letters to Akhnaten have been preserved in the 
famous archive from Tell al-Amarna, Egypt (see 
Knudtzon (1915), nos. 15-16). He called his country 
mat Assur, the Land of Ashur, while the older name of 
Subartu was used by the Babylonians, possibly in a 
deprecatory*sense. Even so, Assyrian royal inscriptions 
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are composed in the Babylonian dialect of Akkadian 
because, presumably, such language had a traditional 
air of refinement. His son Enlil Nirari (1329-1320 B.C.) 
fought against Babylon, and Arik Din Mi (1319-1308 
B.C.) harassed the Akhlamu, the Semitic tribes to the 
west. Adad Nirari I (1307-1275 B.C.), by his battles 
with the Cassites and the Mitanni, was eventually able 
to unite Mesopotamia into an empire, but the territo- 
ry he gained was later eroded because of the rise of 
the Hittites and the unsatisfactory defences against the 
tribes to the ‘east. 

Shalmaneser I (1274-1245 B.C.) records building 
a new royal city in the north at Kalkhu (modern 
Birs Nimrad) and his son Tukulti Ninurta I (1244- 
1208 B.C.), also built a new residence but much 
nearer, just to the north-east, which he named Kar 
Tukulti Ninurta, “the Quay of Tukulti Ninurta” (mod- 
ern Tulil ‘Akr). He records having captured Marduk 
god of Babylon, and a figure of primary importance 


in Babylonian mythology who was later to be j 


assimilated into Assyrian versions of religious texts. 
Despite these alternative capitals, Ashur was. still 
used as a political centre from time to time, yet it 
gradually became primarily a religious centre. By the 
10th century B.C. it was overshadowed by Kalkhu 
and Nineveh, and the later kings chose these north- 
ern sites as capitals from which to administer their 
empire. 

The city was attacked and devastated by the 
Babylonian ruler Nabopolassar (625-605 B.C.) in 614 
B.C. two years before he destroyed Nineveh and 
brought the Assyrian empire to an end. Afterwards, 
there is only scanty documentation from which to 
reconstruct the history of this important site. Under 
the Babylonians, it was probably only sparsely inhab- 
ited, for Cyrus the Great, when he conquered Babylon 
in 539 B.C., claims: “To the sacred cities on the 
other side of the Tigris as far as Ashur..., the sanc- 
tuaries of which have been ruins for a long time, I 
returned the images which used to live therin and 
established for them permanent sanctuaries” (from the 
Cyrus Cylinder, the basic historical source for the Persian 
conquest of Babylon). The name occurs again in the 
Old Persian text of the Behistun Inscription but the only 
other inscriptional evidence comes from Aramaic 
documents from the site; these used to be dated to 
the Parthian period, and taken as evidence that the 
names of the old Assyrian gods survived in the com- 
munity until the 3rd century A.D., but they are now 
said to come from the 7th century B.C. As a geo- 
graphical name Athura may refer simply to the 
town but in Greek sources it is clear that “Atovpia 
refers to the whole northern area. The site seems def- 
initely to have declined in importance under the 
Sasanids, and Athor in Syriac indicates simply a parish 
which continued until the late Middle Ages. 

The Arab geographers refer to Athir (sometimes 
written Akiir); it is, however, defined by them not as 
modern Kal‘at Sharkat but as an earlier name for 
Mawsil, and also as the name of the province which 
was later called al-Djazira [¢.v.]. The ruin associated 
with the name is described as near to al-Salamiyya, 
4 km. N.W. of Nimriid. They also make the obser- 
vation that al-Djazira, which practically coincides in 
area with Assyria, is a name derived from Athir. 
Although it is clear that a ruin was still known at 
this site, the name Athtr has been transferred erro- 
neously to the ruin near al-Salamiyya; this trans- 
position was influenced by the fact that there were 
two famous capitals of Assyria in the north and is 
similar to the case of Baghdad, which travellers of 





the Middle Ages until Pietro della Valle (1616-17) 
considered to be the site of ancient Babylon. According 
to Layard (1853), 165, the hill in the corner of the 
ruins of Nimrid was still called “Tell Athir’. 

It is surprising that there appears to be no men- 
tion of the name Sharkat before the narratives of 
European travellers. Rich (1821) mentions it, and it 
is described more fully by Layard (1849), 3, who 
says “We entered Mosul on 10th April 1846. During 
a short stay in that town we visited the great ruins 
which have been generally believed to be the remains 
of Nineveh. We rode also into the desert and 
explored the mound of Kalah Shergat, a vast ruin 
on the Tigris about fifty miles below its junction 
with the Zab”. He did not identify it with Ashur; 
all he could say was, “A few fragments of pottery 
and inscribed bricks discovered after a careful search 
amongst the rubbish which had accumulated around 
the base of the great mound, served to prove that 
it owed its construction to the people who had 
founded the city of which Nimrod is the remains” 
(loc. cit.). But later, during the river trip from Mawsil 
to Baghdad, he was told of a connection in folk- 
lore between the two names, based on the ancient 
dam in the river: “The Arab explained the con- 
nection between the dam and the city built by Athur, 
the lieutenant of Nimrod, the vast ruins of which 
were then before us, and its purpose as a causeway 
for the mighty hunter to cross to the opposite palace 
now represented by the mound of Hammam Ali.” 
{op. cit., 6). These traditions may still survive in local 
villages. 

Today the site is situated on the edge of the 
rainfall zone, so that agriculture relies on artificial 
irrigation. Local inhabitants often rely on employ- 
ment outside the village to supplement their income, 
and some of the men and boys have become 
particularly skilful assistants for archaeological exca- 
vations. Most of the settled population belong to 
the Djubir tribe; although the shaykh of this branch 
hives at Kayyara further up the valley, there is a 
mansion at Sharkat, 8 km. north of the site, belong- 
ing to Shaykh Adjil al-Yawir of the Shammar. The 
population density of the area is 4.8 per sq. km., 
which reflects its relative poverty. Sharkat is the 
headquarters of a nahiya, the smallest administrative 
unit in ‘Trak. 

Bibliography: For a general topographical 
description of the area, see Admiralty, Intelligence 
Division, Geographical Handbook: Iraq and the Persian 
Gulf, London 1944; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique 
de la Syne antique et médiévale, Paris 1927 and G. 
Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord, Paris 
1953. The site itself is fully described by E. Unger, 
in E. Ebeling and B. Meissner, Reallexicon der 
Assyriologe, Leipzig 1928, 170-96, but for an accu- 
rate historical assessment, more modern works 
should be consulted. See in general, IL.E.S. Edwards 
et alu (eds.), Cambridge Ancient History, Cambridge 
1973, Part ii, Ch. 1 (by J-R. Kupper), Ch. 2 (by 
M.S. Drower) and Ch. 5 (by CJ. Gadd), and more 
specifically D. Oates, Studies in the ancient history of 
Northern Iraq, London 1968. 

The official reports of the excavations are given 
by W. Andrae, with others as indicated, in the fol- 
lowing volumes of Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient 
Gesellschaft, xx (1903, R. Koldewy); xxi, xxii, xxv (1904); 
xxvi-xxix (1905); xxxi-xxxiil (1906); xxxili, xxxvi, xxxvii 
(with J. Jordan) (1908); xl, xhi (1909, with J. Jordan); 
xlii-xliv (1910); xlv, xlvii (1911); xlviii-xlix (1912, with 
J. Jordan); li (1913, with P. Maresch); liv (1914, 
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with H. Luhrs and H. Lucke); Ixi (1921); Ixiii (1924); 

lexi (1932, HJ. Lenzen); Ixxii (1935) and bexvi (1938). 

A series of monographs by Andrae and others have 

been published in the following volumes of 

Wissenschafiliche  Verdffenthchungen der — Deutschen 

Onentgesellschaft: x (1909); xxiii (1913); xxiv (1913); xxxix 

(1929); Ivii (with HJ. Lenzen, 1933); lviii (1935); xlvi 

(1924); liti (1931). 

In the same series, editions of the cuneiform 
texts discovered at the site have been published 
as follows: xvi (1911) and xxxvii (1922) by 
L. Messerschmidt and O. Schroeder; xxviii and 
xxiv (1915-23) by E. Ebeling; xxxv (1920) by 
Schroeder; Ixiv (1954) and Ixvi (1955) by C. Preusser; 
Ixv (1954) and Ixvii (1955) by A. Haller; Ixii (1956) 
by F. Wetzel and others. The Aramaic ostraca and 
tablets were published originally by M.M. Lidz- 
barsky, also in the same series, xxxviii (1921), but 
the more recent edition by H. Donner and 
W. Rollig, Kanaandische und aramdische Inschriften, 2nd 
ed., Wiesbaden 1969, Texts 233 and 234-6, should 
now be used. 

The Arab geographers referring to the site are 
as follows: Ibn Rustih, 104, tr. Wiet, 115, equat- 
ing Athair with Mawsil; and Yakit, i, 119, 16; 340, 
5; 118, 18. For Djazirat Akir, see ibid., i, 72, 13; 
231, 9, which coincides with the Iklim Athir/ 
Akir, “the region of Ashur’, mentioned only by 
al-Mukaddasi, 20, 3 (see also 27, 10, and 28, 7). 
For [Djazirat] Akir as an older name for the 
Djazira, see also Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 86. 

For the records of early travellers, see CJ. 
Rich, Narrative of a residence in Koordistan, London 
1836, ii, 137 ff; J. Ross, in JRGS, ix (1839), 451- 
3; W. Ainsworth with A.H. Layard and E.L. 
Mitford, in JRGS, xi (1842), 4-8; Layard, Nineveh 
and its remains, London 1849, ii, 45-63, 245, 581; 
idem, Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
London 1853; V. Place, Ninive et l’Assyrie, Paris 
1867-70; H. Rassam, Asshur and the land of Nimrod, 
New York 1897. (M.EJ. RicHarpson) 
ATISH, KuwaApja Haypar ‘ALi (d. 1263/1847), 

Urdu poet, was born in Faizabad (Faydabad [¢.v.]) 
probably around 1191/1778, according to A.L. 
Siddikr (see Bibl, below). His ancestors are said to 
have originated in Baghdad, whence they came to 
Dihli. His father moved from there to Faydabad and 
died during the poet’s youth. As a result, Atish’s for- 
mal education was curtailed, though he supplemented 
it by avid reading. In early manhood, he led the 
life of a fop and a roué, and carried a sword. But 
his aptitude for poetry was noticed, and he was taken 
to Lucknow. There he was trained by the poet 
Shaykh Ghulam Hamadani Mushaff, and was soon 
recognised as a leading ghazal poet, along with his 
chief rival, Shaykh Imam Bakhsh Nasikh. Such poet- 
ical rivalries were a familiar feature of Lucknow cul- 
tural and social life, but—as we see in the case of 
Atish—they did not always involve personal ani- 
mosity. Indeed, he ceased to write poetry after the 
death of his rival. 

Modern critics regard Atish as the greater poet of 
the two. Urdu ghazal, as he found it, tended to be 
rich in vocabulary and ornate in style, with sim- 
iles, metaphors, and other rhetorical devices which 
were at times far-fetched and exaggerated. Ideas were 
largely stereotyped, with much concentration on the 
physical features of the beloved such as tresses 
(gulf) and face (rukhsdr) as in Persian models. Atish 
seems to have been an independent-minded eccentric 








in his private life, and this is reflected in his poetry 
to some extent. He would not write poetry for patron- 
age, though he accepted a small pension from the 
King of Oudh (Awadh {¢.v.]). He spurned wealth, liv- 
ing like a dervish in a broken-down house. He was 
humble to the poor but haughty to the wealthy. In 
his verse, he was not a great innovator, but neither 
was he a slavish imitator of time-honoured poetical 
techniques. Thus while he did not radically change 
the form and style of ghazal, he frequently appears 
less artificial than his predecessors and contemporaries, 
writing in a more natural language nearer to every- 
day speech as used by the educated of Lucknow; per- 
haps his lack of formal education encouraged this 
tendency. He was criticised for using non-literary turns 
of phrase, and mis-spelling Arabic words—the latter 
perhaps deliberately, in the interests of rules of prosody, 
or to reflect actual pronunciation of these words in 
Urdu. In short, we at times sense spontaneity and 
even sincerity in his verse, and his literary language 
became accepted as a model. His poetical output of 
over 8,000 verses is practically entirely composed of 
ghazals. 
Bibliography: Atish’s poetry was published orig- 
inally in two diwans—the first in 1845 in Lucknow 
under the poet’s supervision; the second, which con- 
tains many of his best poems, was published in the 
same city after his death by his pupil, Mir Dist 
‘Alt Khalil in 1268/1851. Many editions of his 
collected poetry have since been published, for 
example the Aulliyyat in Cawnpore 1871 and 1884. 
There is a useful introduction by Zahir Ahmad 
Siddiki in Kullyyat-1 Atish, Allahabad 1972. Short 
critical accounts of the poetry will be found in 
Muhammad Husayn Azad, Ab-i hayat, 379-93 in 
the Lahore edition of 1950; Abu ’I-Layth Siddiki, 
Lakhnau ka dabistan-i-shaé%ri, Lahore 1955, 525-41; 
Muhammad Sadiq, History of Urdu literature, London 
1964, 138; and Ram Babu Saksena, History of Urdu 
literature, Allahabad 1927, 111-13; Further informa- 
tion may be found in Shaykh Ghulam Hamadani 
Mushafi, Riad al-fusaha@’, Dihli 1934, 4-9; Karim 
al-Din and Fallon, Tadhkira-i-shu‘ar@-t-Hind, Dihli 
1838, 354; Safir Balgrami, Djalwa-i-khidir, 2 vols., 
Ara, Bihar 1882, ii, 106 f; Kh*adja ‘Abd al-Ra’if 
‘Ishrat Lakhnawi, Ab-i baka’, Lucknow 1918, 1I1- 
19, 170-7; Memoirs of Delhi and Faizabad, English tr. 
of Fayd Bakhsh, Ta’rtkh-i-farah bakhsh, Allahabad 
1889, 266-302; and I‘djaz Husayn, Kalam-i-Atish, 
Allahabad 1955; For a general picture of Lucknow 
cultural life in the first half of the 19th century, 
see Abdul Halim Sharar, tr. E.S. Harcourt and 
Fakhir Husain, Lucknow: the last phase of an onental 
culture, London 1975. 
For further bibliographical material, see Khalil 
al-Rahman A‘zami and Murtada Husayn Fadil, art. 
Atish, in Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam, Lahore 1962 ff, 
i, 10-14. (J.A. Haywoop) 

ATLANTIC [see aL-BaHR AL-MUHIT]. 

AVARICE [see Bukut]. 

AVRAM CAMONDO [see camonpo]. 

AWRABA, a Berber tribe of Morocco. Ibn 
Khaldiin, ‘féar, Fr. tr. de Slane, i, 286, provides all 
the information which we have on the early history 
of this tribe, which formed part of the sedentary 
Baranis {g.v.]. Certain of these appear to have been 
Christians. At the time of the Muslim conquest, they 
held the premier place among the North African 
Berber tribes because of their forcefulness and the 
bravery of their warriors. Ibn Khaldin also gives us 
the names of the tribe’s main branches and those 
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of the most outstanding chiefs whom they had before 
the Arabs’ arrival. The celebrated Kusayla [9.v.], who 
was probably a Christian, is said to have been their 
amir, as of all the Baranis. He rebelled, and was 
defeated and killed in 62/682, and it was after his 
death that the Awraba (or Awriba?) no longer directed 
the resistance against the invaders. 

The tribe makes its real appearance in the history 
of Morocco by making Shi doctrines triumphant 
there, even though these were contrary to the Kharidjt 
ones embraced by the Berbers in the preceding cen- 
tury. It was indeed under the protection of the Awraba 
chief, Abi Layla Ishak b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, that the ‘Alid fugitive Idris I [¢.v.] established 
himself in 172/788 at Walila, the ancient Roman 
town (the present Volubilis), situated in the littke moun- 
tain massif of Zarhtn, north of Meknés. 

These mountain folk called themselves descendants 
of the Awraba of the Aurés, driven out of the cen- 
tral Maghrib after Kusayla’s death, as also were those 
elements of the Awraba to be found in the regions 
of the Zab [g.v.}] and the Ouarsenis [q..]. 

Like several of the northern Moroccan tribes, the 
Awraba professed Mu‘tazili doctrines; they were 
accordingly favourable to the ‘Alids and regarded 
the nomination of an imam as a necessary obliga- 
tion for the community. This is why Abi Layla 
could without difficulty have himself proclaimed sov- 
ereign imdm of his own tribe and of the neigh- 
bouring tribes (4 Ramadan 172/5 February 789) a 
few months after Idris’s arrival in the Zarhiin. The 
Awraba then successfully took part in Idris I’s work 
of Islamisation. Idris If showed his gratitude badly 
towards his father’s benefactor, since he had him 
executed 20 years later, on the accusation of hav- 
ing relations with the Aghlabid ruler of al-Kayrawan, 
who recognised the authority of the hated ‘Abbasids, 
but this action was doubtless also from reasons of 
local politics. 

At Idris II’s death (213/828) and after the disas- 
trous division of Morocco between his sons, troubles 
broke out within the principalities thereby established. 
The Awraba and the Berber coalition put an end to 
them (221/836) by giving allegiance to the nine-years 
old ‘Ali b. Muhammad, ruler of Fas, assuring tute- 
lage over the kingdom till the young imam’s majority. 
‘Ali died after a peaceful reign of 13 years. New dis- 
putes now divided Morocco between rival factions, 
and finally, in 251/866, the Awraba recognised ‘Ali’s 
cousin, ‘Aly b. ‘Umar. 

Awraba were still in contact with the principality 
of Nukar [q.0.], and in mediaeval times, they were to 
be found in Algeria, at Nikaws (N’gaous) and in the 
region of Bone. They never disappeared completely, 
and re-appear in the historical texts, e.g. under the 
Almohads; at first (6559/1164) they espoused the cause 
of a rebel and were opposed to the Almohads, but 
then in 580/1184 rallied to them in order to go and 
fight in Spain. They appear further under the 
Marinids, being specially mentioned in the texts con- 
cerning the meetings for the holy war in al-Andalus, 
and one of them commanded the renowned “volun- 
teers for the faith”. In 707/1308, some Awraba chiefs 
involved in the revolt of a pretender, were executed 
on the orders of the sultan Abii Thabit, and their 
bodies exposed in crucifixion on the encircling walls 
of Marrakesh. 

At the present time, some of their former tribes 
(the Ladjaya, Mazyata and Raghiwa) are established 
on the banks of the Wadi Wargha, to the north of 
the Zarhin. 





Bibliography: al-Nasiri, K. al-Istiksé, index, ‘Abd 
Allah Ganntn, al-Umara’ Idris, in Mashahir ndjal al- 
Maghrib, No. 33; and see arts. BARANIS, BERBERS, 
IDRIs 1 and MW, IDRISIDS, KUSAYLA, WALILA. 

_ (G. DeverDun) 

A‘YAS, a component group of the Meccan 
clan of Umayya or ‘Abd Shams, the term being 
a plural of the founder’s name, a son of Umayya 
b. ‘Abd Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf b. Kusayy called al- 
Ts or Abu ‘I-‘Is or al-‘As(t) or Abu ‘1-‘As(t) or 
“‘Uways, these being given in the genealogical works 
as separate individuals, but doubtless in fact one 
person (on the two orthographies al-‘As and al-‘Asi, 
the former explicable as an apocopated Hidjazi form, 
see K. Vollers, Volksprache und Schriftsprache im alten 
Arabien, Strassburg 1906, 139-40). The group formed 
a branch of the clan parallel to that of Harb b. 
Umayya, from whom descended Abi Sufyan, 
Mu‘awiya [q.vv.] and the Sufydnids. Amongst the 
sons of al-‘As, etc., were ‘Affan, father of the caliph 
‘Uthman [q.v.]; al-Hakam, father of the caliph 
Marwan I [¢.v.] and progenitor of the subsequent 
Marwanids; Sa‘td [9.v.], governor of Kufa under 
‘Uthman and of Medina under Mu‘awiya b. Abi 
Sufyan; and al-Mughira, whose son Mu‘awiya was 
the mutilator of the Prophet’s uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib and the father of ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan’s mother ‘A’isha. 

Because of the strenuous hostility shown to the 
Prophet by al-‘As (he was killed, a pagan, at Badr) 
and his son Mu‘awiya, and because of al-Hakam’s 
ambiguous role in the first years of Islam (as the 
“accursed one” banished by the Prophet), the family 
was often regarded by later Islamic sources with espe- 
cial rancour; Sa‘id b. al-‘As, however, found some 
contemporary favour with the Hashim clan and the 
supporters of ‘Ali, see Lammens, Mo‘dwia I", in MFOB, 
i (1906), 27-8. 

Bibliography: see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat 
an-nasab, i, Tab. 8, 9, ii, Register, 202; Zubayri, Nasab 
Kuraysh, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 98-9; Ibn Durayd, 
Ishtikak, ed. Wistenfeld, 45 ff, 103, ed. Cairo 
1378/1958, 73 ff., 166; See also UMAyyA B. ‘ABD 
SLIAMS. 7 (C.E. Boswortu) 
AYATULLAH (Ayat ALLAH, current orthography 

Ayatollah), a title with an hierarchical significance 
used by the Imami, Twelver Shi‘is, and mean- 
ing literally “Miraculous sign (aya [qv.]) of God”. 


| In order to understand its sense and its implications, 


one has to consider the recent evolution of certain 
institutions worked out by the Imami ‘lama’. 

Since the dominating attitude of Imamism has 
been dictated by the doctrine that all political power— 
even if exercised by a Shi‘i—is illegitimate during 
the occultation of the Hidden Imam, it has only 
been comparatively late, from the Safawid period 
(907-1135/1501-1722) onwards, that political theories 
have taken shape and an hierarchy within the top 
ranks of the mudjtahids [q.v.] has been formed. After 
their long disputes against the Akhbaris [see 
AKHBARIYYA in Suppl.] and Siifis, the Usiilis [¢.v.] in 
the course of the 19th century elaborated the theory 
according to which at every given moment there could 
only be one unique mardja‘-1 taklid [q.v.] “source of 
imitation” (see Algar [1969], 5-11, 34-6, 162-5, etc.; 
Binder, 124 ff). This title of mardja‘-i taklid [q.v.] was 
subsequently applied retrospectively to numerous 
mudjtahids (for lists of the na@2b-i Gmms of the Hidden 
Imam going back to Muhammad Kulayni, d. 329/940, 
see Bagley [1972], 31; Fisher, 34-5; Hairi, 62-3). 
During the 1960s, several discussions took place 
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concerning the manner of selection and the functions 
of the mardja‘i taklid, at the very time when the Ayat- 
ullah Buridjirdr (d. 1961), recognised as the sole 
mardjat taklid by the mass of Imami Shi‘is, disap- 
peared (Algar [1972], 242; for some reserves about 
this recognition, see Binder, 132). Drawn up by reli- 
gious leaders and laymen, a collective work called 
Bahthit dar bara-yi mardja‘yyat va rithéniyyat, dealing 
in particular with Imami institutions and on_ links 
with the political authority, appeared at Teheran 
in December 1962 (a brief analysis by Lambton, 
121-35). After the disappearance of Buriidjirdi—whose 
attitude to politics had been one of quietism—the 
institution of the mardja‘%iyyat seems to have spread out 
widely (in 1976, there were six mardja‘-i taklids of first 
rank, including the Ayatullah Khumayni; Fisher, 32). 
However, from 1963 onwards, a certain consensus 
seems to have grown up around the Ayatullah 
Khumayni, the main religious opponent of the Pahlavi 
régime (Algar [1972], 243); but it also seems that the 
consensus over the mardja‘iyyat-i kull of the Ayatullah 
Muhsin Hakim Tabataba’r of Nadjaf (d. 1970) was 
at least partially realised in ca. 1966 (Bagley [1970], 
78, n. 7; this dyatullah enjoyed the favour of the Shah; 
see Algar [1972], 242-3). 

From the time of the protest against the Tobacco 
Concession (1891-2), the mardja‘%-1 taklid—who at that 
period resided in the holy places of ‘Irak, the ‘Atabat 
[g.v. in Suppl.J—often took the lead in the fight of 
opposition to Kadjar autocracy and to foreign dom- 
ination. This association of the mudjtahids with polit- 
ical opposition seems to have been clearer with the 
grant of the title dyatullah. In practice, this lakab 
seems first of all to have designated the two great 
leaders of the constitutional revolution, the sayyids 
‘Abd Allah Bihbahani and Muhammad Tabataba’i 
(Lughat-néma-yi Dihkhuda, s.v. Ayatullah). It has since 
been applied to numerous great mudjtahids (some- 
times retrospectively), independently, it appears, of 
their political attitudes. It tends to replace in cur- 
rent usage (but not in the actual hierarchy) certain 
titles such as that of Audjdjat al-Islam which nowa- 
days can mean any and every @khund (this latter 
term tending, despite its pejorative character, to sup- 
plant that of mulla). 

As with that of mardja‘i takltd, attribution of the 
title is above all a question of opinion. In effect, above 
the title of mudjtahid the level of respect accorded and 
the religious chief’s charisma depend on the consen- 
sus of the mass of faithful. The dyatullah is placed at 
the top of the hierarchy, amongst the élite of the 
great mudjtahids. At the summit of all is to be found 
the dyatullah al-‘ugma (the “greatest miraculous sign of 
God”), the supreme mardja‘-i taklid or mudjtahid. This 
rank seems to have been first of all accorded to 
Buriidjirdi (Binder, 132). There seems also to be at 
Kum a limited sort of college which makes decisions 
about the title (bd, 134). This clearly reinforces the 
position of Kum, which has become the “symbolic 
capital” of Iran since the Ayatullah Khumayni’s return 
(the title Jmam sometimes applied to him seems to be 
taken from ‘IrakT usage). 

Although they are sometimes of modest origin, 
the great majority of dyatullahs are now sayytds (where- 
as the great ‘ulama’ of the past were not always 
from this class). Marriages and alliances tradition- 
ally reinforce the strength of religious leadership (see 
Fischer, genealogical tables, 33-4). Whether he be 
mardja‘-i taklid or not, the Gyatullah excercises a dou- 
ble role of manager within his sphere of activity. 
On the administrative level, he controls the levying 





of various religious taxes, the direction of pious gifts 
and property in mortmain (wakf [¢.v.], controlled by 
the state under the Pahlavi régime), the distribution 
of various grants and alms, the administration of 
centres of learning, etc.; on the intellectual and spir- 
itual level, he is responsible for education. His influ- 
ence on the social level is limited by his faithful 
followers: the students and those who bring their 
financial support to him (Fisher, 41). 

The role and influence of the Iranian dyatullahs are 
now very diverse. Their prerogatives have increased 
through the progressive installation of an Islamic 
Republic since the events of winter 1978-9. But, despite 
the abolition of the monarchy, they are inevitably 
subject to all the hazards of political power and to 
the pressures of antagonistic forces (secularism, com- 
munism, the growth of nationalisms, religious partic- 
ularisms, etc.). There is at least one dyatullah in each 
province and several in each main centre of religious 
teaching (hawda-yi “lmi). Thus there are 14 tradi- 
tional madrasas at Kum directed by dyatullahs, of whom 
some have attained the rank of mardja‘-i taklid (Fisher, 
table, 23). 

Bibliography: (for works in Persian, difficult to 
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A reconsideration of the position of the mana‘ al-taglid and 
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Tran, in Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of Hamilton 
A.R. Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi, Leiden 1965, 118-40; 
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Berkeley-Los Angeles 1969; idem, The oppositional 
role of the Ulama in twentieth-century Iran, in Scholars, 
saints and Sufts, ed. N.R. Keddie, Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1972, 231-55 (see also N.R. Keddie, The 
roots of the Ulama’s power in modern Iran, in ibid., 211- 
29, first published in St. Jsl., xxix [1969], 31-53); 
F.R.C. Bagley, Religion and the state in modern Iran: 
I, in Actes du V° Congrés international d’arabisants et 
islamisants, Brussels 1970, 75-88, I7, in Proceedings of 
the Vith Congress of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Visby- 
Stockholm 1972, ed. F. Rundgren, Uppsala 1975, 
31-44; MJ. Fisher, The Qum report, an anthropologi- 
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4 (J. GaLmarb) 

‘AYN aL-KUDAT a.t-HAMADHANT, ‘Asp ALLAH 
B. ABY Bakr aL-MiyAnapji, Shafi‘i jurist and 
Saft martyr, born at Hamadhan in 492/1098. 
Born of a line of scholars, he studied Arabic gram- 
mar, theology, philosophy and law, and as an already 
precocious scholar, began writing his books at the 
age of 14. Also, at the approach of puberty, he 
became a convert to Sifism. In 517/1123, at the 
age of 25, he seems to have met Ahmad al-Ghazallt, 
brother of the great theologian Muhammad al- 
Ghazali, who initiated him into Sufi meditation and 
dancing, thus completing his spiritual conversion. 
Other masters of his were Muhammad b. Hammiya 
and a certain Baraka. 

His spiritual reputation soon gained him many 
disciples, and he spent all his time in oral and writ- 
ten teaching, sometimes going beyond the limits of 
his physical strength for this and having then to 
retire for two or three months for recuperation. 
His activities soon provoked the hostility of the 
orthodox theologians. Provoked by his teachings on 
the nature of sainthood and prophethood and on 
submission to the Saft shaykh, and objecting to his 
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usage of Saft terminology which gave the impres- 
sion that he himself laid claim to prophetic powers, 
they brought an accusation of heresy against him 
before the Saldjak vizier in ‘Irak, who imprisoned 
him in Baghdad. It was there that he wrote his 
apologia, the Shakwa ‘l-ghartb. Some months later he 
was set free and returned to Hamadh4n, but short- 
ly afterwards, at the time of the Saldjak sultan 
Mahmid’s arrival (reigned 511-25/1118-31), he was 
executed in a barbarous manner during the night of 
6-7 Djumada I] 526/6-7 May 1131 atthe age of 
33. His premature death seems to have prevented 
Hamadhani from founding a Safi monastery, setting 
up a Safi group and designating a successor; nev- 
ertheless, his numerous works, written in a fine style, 
have always found an audience. 

His published works include his Shakwa ‘l-gharib ‘an 
al-awtan ila ‘ulama’ al-buldin, an apologia in Arabic 
(ed. and Fr. tr. Mohammed ben Abd-el-Jalil, in 7d 
(1930), 1-76, 193-297; ed. ‘Afif ‘Usayran, Musannafat- 
i ‘Ayn al-Kudat al-Hamadhani, Tehran 1341/1962; Eng. 
tr. AJ. Arberry, A Sufi martyr, the apologia of ‘Ain al- 
Qudat al-Hamadhani, London 1969); Risdla-yi Lawa? ih, 
on mystic love, in Persian, ed. Rahim Farmanish, 
Tehran 1337/1958; Zubdat al-haka’ik, in Arabic, ed. 
‘Usayran, in op. cit.; Tamhidat or Zubdat al-hak@ ik fi 
kashf al-dak@’ik, in Persian, ed. ‘Usayran, in op. cit., 
twice tr. into Turkish; Namaha@ or Maktibat, Makatib, 
letters, in Persian, ed. ‘Alinakt Munzawi and “Usayran, 
2 vols., Beirut and Tehran 1390/1971; Risdla-yi 
yazdanshi-nakht, ed. Bahman Karimi, Tehran 1327/ 
1948; and Ahwdal u athdr, ed. Farmanish, Tehran 
1338/1959. 

Bibliography: Sandilaht, Makhzan al-ghara’ib, 
Bodl. Pers. ms. 395, 1523; Brockelmann, I, 490, 
S I, 674-5; F. Meier, Stambuler Handschriften dreter 
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_ _ (J-K. Teupner) 

‘AYN at-MULK MULTANI, official and mil- 
itary commander under the Dihli sultans of India. 

His actual name and early career are not known. 
Contemporary writers mention him by his honorific 
title, ‘Ayn al-Mulk, with the nisba Multani because he 
hailed from Multan; the 9th/15th century chronicler 
Yahya Sirhind? calls him ‘Ayn al-Mulk-i Shihab sig- 
nifying that his father’s name was Shihab. However, 
“Ayn al-Mulk Multani started his career in the reign 
of Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Khaldj7 (695-715/1296-1316), 
and soon attained to an important position in the 
official hierarchy, showing excellence in both pen- 
manship and military generalship. Amir Khusraw 
showers praises on him in his works, depicting him 
as a learned statesman in peace time and a veteran 
general on the battlefield. Diya’ al-Din Barani speaks 
of him as one who was wise in counsel, widely trav- 
elled, ripe in experience and much distinguished for 
his sagacity and successful tackling of complicated 
problems. 

His first important assignment was his posting in 
Malwa as the mukta‘ or governor of Dhar and Udjdjayn 
in 704/1305. In Malwa, he not only consolidated the 
sultan’s rule, but also subdued the recalcitrant zamindars 
of Central India. In 716/1316, he held the territory of 
Deogiri (in modern Maharashtra), when he was recalled 
to Dihli by Malik Na@ib just after Sultan ‘Ala al-Din 
had died. En route he received another order from 
Dihir directing him to proceed to Gudjarat, where rebels 
had captured the province. In compliance to Malik 
N@aib’s order, ‘Ayn al-Mulk turned aside, but had. to 
halt in Citér as many fellow-nobles in the royal army 
refused to march after Malik Na@ib had been killed 





and the policy of the new ruler, Sultan Kutb al-Din 
Mubarak Shah, was not known. After a few days, the 
new Sultan sent him and other nobles fannans order- 
ing them all to go to Gudjarat and establish peace and 
order there. 

On arrival, ‘Ayn al-Mulk tried to solve the prob- 
lem diplomatically. He wrote to the leaders of the 
rebellion that the murder of their leader Alp Khan 
had already been avenged, as the culprit (Malik Na’ib) 
was now dead, and for this reason they should not 
persist in rebellion. He also warned them of the 
serious consequences if they did not submit to the 
central authority. In response to his letter, many 
rebels joined his camp. Only Haydar and Zirak fought 
against the royal army and they were easily routed. 
Having settled the affairs of Gudjarat, he then returned 
to Dihli. 

In 718/1318, he was sent to Deogir? when Malik 
Yak Lakhi, the local mukta rose in rebellion. This 
time he was appointed as wazir, with Malik Tadj al- 
Din, son of Kh*adja ‘Ata’ as Mushnf and Mudjir al- 
Din Aburdja as military commandant. In 720/1320, 
he was present in Dihly when Sultan Kutb al-Din 
Mubarak Shah was killed by the allies of Khusraw 
Khan, Though ‘Ayn al-Mulk was not in alliance with 
Khusraw Khan, the latter honoured him with the title 
of ‘Alam Khan in order to win him over to his side. 
Soon afterwards, Ghazi Malik, the mukta‘ of Depalpur, 
organised a movement against Khusraw Khan aim- 
ing at revenge for the murder of Kutb al-Din Mubarak 
Shah, persuading all the important nobles, including 
“Ayn al-Mulk, to help him against the regicide. ‘Ayn 
al-Mulk, afraid of Khusraw Khan’s agents, showed 
Malik Ghazi’s letter to the usurper, and thus assured 
him of his own loyalty. Ghazi Malik, anxious to win 
him over, again wrote a letter to him. This time ‘Ayn 
al-Mulk expressed his sympathy with Ghazi Malik’s 
undertaking and promised not to participate in the 
battle against any party because he was in Dihli, sur- 
rounded by the allies of Khusraw, and could not take 
up arms against him. On achieving the throne, Ghazi 
Malik, who assumed the title of Sultan Ghiyath al- 
Din, and apparently retained ‘Ayn al-Mulk Multani 
in his service. 

According to ‘Isami, ‘Ayn al-Mulk joined Ulugh 
Khan (later Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk) on the 
Warangal expedition of 722/1322. Since the siege of 
Warangal became prolonged and Ulugh Khan in- 
sisted on capturing the citadel, the officers got tired 
and many of them’ mutinied, although ‘Ayn al-Mulk 
remained loyal. This was the last expedition that he 
had joined, for we do not hear of him afterwards. 

Certain mediaeval as well as modern scholars have 
confused ‘Ayn al-Mulk Multant with ‘Ayn al-Mulk 
Mahri, who is the author of the famous work, 
Insha?-i_ Mahri. Mahra was a noble of Muhammad 
b. Tughluk’s and Firtiz Shah’s entourage. ‘Isami 


| distinguishes ‘Ayn al-Mulk Multant from Mahri 


by calling the latter ‘Ayn al-Din. Diya’ al-Din Barani 
differentiates between them by making different 
statements about their qualities, stating that ‘Ayn al- 
Mulk Multani could not only wield the sword suc- 
cessfully but was also adept in diplomacy and 
penmanship, while Mahri had no experience of mili- 
tary generalship, since he belonged to the class of scribes 
and clerks. Shams al-Din Siradj ‘Afif presents Mahra 
as the creature of Muhammad b. Tughluk. Further, 
most of the letters and documents contained in the 
Insh@® 1 Mahrit were drafted in Firiz Shah’s reign, and 
only a few belong to the time of Muhammad b. 
Tughluk; there is no letter written by Mahrii during 
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the reigns of the latter’s predecessors. In short, ‘Ayn 

al-Mulk Multani and ‘Ayn al-Mulk Mahri were two 

different persons belonging to different generations. 
Bibliography: Shams al-Din Siradj ‘Afif, 
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7 i (.H. Smpigur) 

AYTAKH at-TURKI (d. 235/849), a Khazar 
military slave or ghulam [q.v.] who had been bought 
in 199/815 by the future caliph al-Mu‘tasim, and who 
played an important role in the reigns of his master, 
of al-Wathik and of al-Mutawakkil. At the opening 
of al-Wathik’s caliphate, he was, with Ashnas, the 
“mainstay of the caliphate”. After being commander 
of the guard in Samarra, in 233/847 he was made 
governor of Egypt, but delegated his powers there to 
Harthama b. Nasr (Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjiim, ii, 265; 
al-Makrizi, Khitat, ed. Wiet, v, 136). It was he who, 
in this same year, seized and put to torture the vizier 
Ibn al-Zayyat. At this time, he was combining the 
functions of h@djib, commander of the caliphal guard, 
intendant of the palace and director of the postal and 
intelligence system; but he laid these duties down in 
234/848 in order to go on the Pilgrimage. When he 
returned, he was arrested by Ishak b. Ibrahim b. 
Mus‘ab, and he died of thirst in prison the follow- 
ing year. It is said that al-Mutawakkil confiscated from 
his house a million dindrs. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index; Ya‘kibi, Histone, 

ii, 586; idem, Buldan, 256, tr. Wiet, 45; Mas‘tdr, 

Muriidj, index, Ghars al-Ni‘ma, Hafawat, 80, 362- 
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Sourdel, Le wizirat ‘abbaside, index. (Ep.) 

AZAD, Asu °L-KaLAm, reviver of Muslim 
thought in India and influential politician of the 
first half of the 20th century. Born in Mecca in 1888, 
he received in Calcutta, where his family settled in 
1898, an austere and rigorously orthodox education. 
With great precocity he made his début in the liter- 
ary world at the age of fourteen with an article pub- 
lished in the Urdu language magazine Makhzan. At 
the age of sixteen he made the acquaintance of the 
remarkable poet Altaf Husayn Hali [9.v.], on whom 
he made a strong impression, and shortly after he 
met Mawlani Shibli Nu‘mani who immediately recog- 
nised his exceptional qualities and took him to 
Lucknow to teach him journalism, entrusting to him 
the editing of his journal a/-Nadwa. 

In July 1912 Abu ’-Kalam Azad published the first 
issue of his journal a/-Hial, which very quickly earned 
him a vast audience, thanks to the original composi- 
tion of the publication, to its articles dealing with sub- 
jects of the most burning relevance, and to the fiery 
and poetic style of the author. This enterprise was 
suspended by the British government at the start of 
the 1914-18 war, and Abu ‘l-Kalam Azad then 
launched, in 1915, another periodical, a/-Balagh, which 
had only a short existence since the writer was expelled 
from Bengal in 1916. The texts published in al-Hilal 
and al-Balagh have been collected in two volumes 
bearing the title Makalat-i-Azad. 





Abu ’l+-Kalam Azad continued and extended the 
work begun by Shiblt with the object of encouraging 
the ‘ulama’ to participate in the most modern devel- 
opments of civilisation. As a theologian experienced 
in the disciplines of the most traditional religious 
thought, he provoked the ‘ama’ into an increasingly 
sharp awareness of social and political problems. In 
1920 he rejoined the ranks of the Indian Congress 
Party and participated more or less overtly in the 
Bramyyat al-‘ulama?-i-Hind [see pjam‘tvya. India and 
Pakistan], an Indian association of Muslim theologians 
which showed itself always sympathetic to a political 
scheme of nationalistic tendency, with the object of 
driving the British colonial power from Indian terri- 
tory. An ardent opponent of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1898 [g.v.]) and of the movement which the lat- 
ter launched in founding the university of ‘Aligarh, 
Abu ’l-Kalam Azad revived the pan-Islamic propo- 
sals of the great reformist Djamal al-Din al-Afghant 
and exhorted the Muslims of India not to remain 
passive observers of the upheavals which were trans- 
forming the world, but to associate themselves with 
the struggle whose primary object was to free them 
from the foreign yoke, so that they could subsequently 
participate actively in the complex and fruitful changes 
which, in the modern era, contribute to the pros- 
perous life of free nations. But was there not in this 
attitude a contradiction between pan-Islamism, ideally 
asserted, and nationalism as constantly practised in a 
context where, in the event, India, once independent, 
could not be other than a nation dominated by the 
Hindu community? 

In the more strictly theological sphere, Abu 
‘-Kalam Azad expressed his opposition to Sir Sayyid 
in numerous articles in al-Hilal and especially in the 
introduction to his celebrated work Tardjuman al-Kur’an, 
a project which he had conceived when he estab- 
lished himself at Randi after his expulsion from Bengal 
in 1916, but of which the first part was not pub- 
lished until 1931. According to Abu ’l-Kalam Azad, 
the Kur’4n must be disencumbered of all artificial 
interpretations founded on a philosophy and a ter- 
minology more or less borrowed from the Greeks; it 
is necessary also to resist the temptation of wishing 
to consider the Holy Book only from the point of 
view of its conformity with newly-discovered scientific 
laws. If we wish to restore to the Kur’an its original 
atmosphere, the exercise of idjhdd must become a 
vital experience, in the course of which each article 
of faith will be confronted by the abrasive forces of 
scepticism so that the individual will emerge from the 
process more positive in his belief and more enthu- 
silastic in his actions. 

When in 1947 the Indian sub-continent was divided 
to permit the creation of Pakistan, Abu ’l-Kalam Azad 
chose to stay in India, and he became minister of 
National Education in the Central Government, a post 
which he held until his death in 1958. 

Attention should also be drawn to two other 
important works by this author, who contributed 
much to the development of the Urdu language: 
Tadhkira (published in 1920), a selection of autobi- 
ographical memories, and especially Ghubar-i Khatir, 
which has the form of a collection of letters addressed 
to a friend by Abu ’-Kalam Azad during his impris- 
onment in the fort of Anmadnagar between 9 August 
1942 and 15 June 1945. Finally, the work which 
the author wrote in English, India wins freedom 
(Calcutta 1959) constitutes a valuable document for 
the historian. 
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Le (A. GUIMBRETIERE) 

AZAD, Muuammap Husayn (1830-1910), Urdu 
writer, was a leading exponent of “new” Urdu 
prose, and a pioneer of the reaction against the 
Persian tradition in Urdu poetry, with its empha- 
sis on ghazal and its preoccupation with ornate, 
stylised language. 

Born in Dihli, he was the son of one of the first 
leading journalists of north India. He was educated 
at Delhi College, and acquired a mastery of both 
Arabic and Persian. By 1854, he was editor of his 
father’s newspaper, the Dihli Urdi Akhbar. A love of 
poetry was fostered in him by the poet Dhawk (1789- 
1854), who was a friend of his father’s. However, the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 and its aftermath completely 
changed his life, and its effect probably never left 
him. His father was executed for treason by the British 
authorities, and he himself fled and became a wan- 
derer. In 1864 he arrived in Lahore, where he was 
to reside for the remainder of his life. He obtained 
a minor post in the Panjab Ministry of Public 
Instruction. He twice visited Persia, and in 1865 he 
accompanied an Indian Government secret mission to 
Bukhara, aimed at investigating Russian penetration 
of that region. 

In his early years in Lahore, he quickly won the 
confidence of local British dignatories, including Colonel 
Holroyd, Director of Public Instruction. He wrote sev- 
eral educational works, including a Persian course in 
two books, and, in Urdu, Volume ii of Azsas-2-Hind, 
a three-volume series of Indian historical stories. 
Though designed for students, the latter book won 
the admiration of more mature readers, for its vivid 
style. In 1865 Dr. G.W. Leitner, Principal of 
Government College, founded the Andjuman-i Pangab, 
a literary society, and Azad was appointed secretary 
in 1867. One project of the Society was to encour- 
age the reform of Urdu poetry, and Azad threw him- 
self whole-heartedly into this. For nearly a year, 
monthly mushd‘aras (poetical contests) were held, a set 
theme being specified in advance for each meeting. 
These themes, which included “the rainy season”, 
“winter” and “patriotism”, were chosen to discourage 
the use of antique poetical diction. Azad opened the 
series with a lecture on the nature of poetic art, and 
wrote poems for the meetings. Nevertheless, even allow- 
ing for criticism based on prejudice or personal ani- 
mosity, Azad’s poetry hardly enhanced his reputation; 


and it was not he, but Altaf Husayn Halt, [¢.2.] who | 


also took part in the mushd‘aras, who came to be recog- 
nised as the pioneer of the “new” poetry, both for 


his verse and his critical writings. Nevertheless, a reap- | 
praisement of Azdd’s verse is overdue. It is uneven | 





in guality; but there is strength and drive behind a 
poem like Ula %-azmi (Resolution). 

Azad wrote some important prose works, which 
were better received than his verse, and indeed ulti- 
mately gained him recognition as a great—some 
would say the greatest—master of Urdu prose. Yet 
he was destined never to be free from some hos- 
tile, even carping, criticism. Nayrang-i khayal (1880) 
is a collection of thirteen allegorical essays, trans- 
lated—with minor changes and interpolations—from 
the English of Samuel Johnson, Addison and their 
contemporaries. Sukhanddn-i-Fars, based on his lec- 
tures on Persian language and literature, dates from 
1872, but was not published until 1907. However, 
his fame rests chiefly on his long critical account 
of Urdu poetry, Ab-i-hayat (1881). His last major 
work, Darbar-i-akbart (1898), is a dazzling account 
of the court of the Mughal emperor Akbar [q.v.], 
but, despite its rich style, it is often described as 
a failure. Azad’s prose is imaginative and colour- 
ful, far removed from the straightforward style of 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Halt. Muhammad 
Sadiq (History of Urdu literature, 300) says that it 
“recalls old patterns in its syntactical peculiarities 
and word-arrangement”, and adds, perhaps with a 
little exaggeration, that its syntax seems Persian. 
Azad was not directly involved in the ‘Altgath 
Movement, but was highly respected by its leaders. 
Hal? wrote complimentary reviews of Nayrang-i-khayal 
and Ab-i-hayat. 

The last twenty years of Azad’s life were marred 
by periods of mental illness bordering on insanity. 
Personal tragedies, and overwork—including his edi- 
tion of Dhawk’s Diwaén—have been blamed for this. 
He died in Lahore in 1910. 

Bibliography: In addition to information given 
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Faizabad 1966. As for Darbar-i-akbart, Muhammad 
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‘Alt. There is a Lucknow edition n.d., but ca. 1965. 
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Makatib-i-Azad, Lahore 1966. The collected poetry 
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Among critical biographies, Muhammad Sadiq’s 
Muhammad Husain Azad—his life and work, Lahore 
1965, is of prime importance. The same author’s 
shorter account in his History of Urdu literature, 
London 1964, 288-302, includes a conveniently 
brief analysis of Azad’s prose style (297-301), with 
extracts. In Urdu, there is Djahan Bani Begum’s 
Muhammad Husayn Azad, Hyderabad Deccan, 1940. 
Among detailed studies of Ab-i-hayat, mention 
must be made of Ridawi Mas‘iid Hasan’s Ab-i- 
hayat ka tankid mutala‘a, Lucknow 1953. Halt’s 
reviews of Nayrang-i-khayal and Ab-i-hayat, origi- 
nally published in the ‘Aligarh University Gazette, 
are available in Kulltyyat-t-nathr-i-Halt, Lahore 
1968, ii, 176-83 and 184-94. 

Cae (J.A. Haywoop) 

AZADI (p.), freedom, synonymous with Arabic 
hurnyya [g.v.]. Deriving from the Avestan word 4- 
zata and the Pahlavi word dzdt (noble), the word 
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azadi has as long a history as Persian literature itself. 
It was employed by Persian writers and poets such 
as Firdawst, Farrukhi Sistani, Gurgani, Rimi, 
Khakani, Nasir-i Khusraw, and Zahir Fariyabi in 
a variety of meanings including, for instance, choice, 
separation, happiness, relaxation, thanksgiving, praise, 
deliverance, non-slavery, and so on (see Dihkhuda, 
art. Azadi, in Lughat-ndma, ii/1, 86-7). In modern 
times, the idea of social and political liberty has 
also been expressed by the term a@z@di (and some- 
times by the term zkhizydr), the latter sense of which 
will be dealt with below in reference to the Iranian 
world. 

From its very nature, the modern connotation of 
azadi has been associated with the process of Western 
impact on Persian culture and therefore its history. 
Considering the fact that the activities of the British 
East India Company (from 1600) coincided with the 
mass migration of Persian writers and poets to India, 
plus the information brought to India by travellers 
such as I‘tisam al-Din, who recorded his impression 
of Europe in 1767, it would be logical to conclude 
that the Persian emigrants to India were among the 
first eastern people to have been exposed to European 
new ideas. It seems, however, that no noticeable 
Western influence can be observed in the Persian writ- 
ings of the 17th century. The earliest favourable, but 
brief, account known to us of Europe is that of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin (d. 1766), who wrote in 1732 
that some of the European countries enjoyed laws, 
a better way of life, and more stable systems of 
government, and regretted not to have taken a trip 
to Europe, as was suggested to him by an English 
captain (Hazin, Ta’rikh-i Hazin, Tehran, 1953, 92-3, 
110-11). 

One of the earliest, and relatively detailed, accounts 
in the Persian language of European social and polit- 
ical institutions belongs to a Shishtari-born émigré 
of India, ‘Abd al-Latif Musawi Djaza’iri, who learnt 
about the new ideas which had developed among the 
newly-born middle class of Europe and had been 
imported to India. Writing in 1801, ‘Abd al-Latif dealt 
with modern topics such as freemasonry, equality, lib- 
erty and the function of the administration of justice 
in England. He also made reference to the British 
system of mixed government, i.e. the division of power 
among the king, the lords, and the subjects (ra‘@ya), 
the latter being obviously considered as the proper- 
tied men who were entitled to elect and be elected. 

For more detailed descriptions of modern ideas, 
including that of a@z@d, one may look into the eyewit- 
ness accounts, the most widely quoted of which are 
those of Mirza Abu Talib Isfahani, son of another émi- 
gré to India, and Mirza Salih Shirazi of Iran. Both 
Aba Talib, who travelled and lived in Europe from 
1798 tll 1803, and Mirza Salih, who studied in England 
from 1815 tll 1819, wrote in detail about the type of 
liberty which then existed in England. Some differences, 
however, may be observed in their accounts: Aba Talib 
seems more critical of the British system; he found, for 
instance, freedom of the press somewhat harmful, and 
refused to accept membership of freemasonry (cf. his 
Masir-i Talbi, Tehran 1974, 152, 195-6), Mirza Salih, 
on the contrary, called England with admiration vilay- 
ati Gzadi (land of freedom), and joined freemasonry 
with great interest (Safar-ndma-yi Mirza Salih Shirazi, 
Tehran 1968, 189, 207, 374). As a matter of fact, 
most, if not all, of the Persians who went to Europe 
throughout the 19th century became freemasons, 
and learnt there to propagate the type of freedom 
which was understood by the masons and included 





in their famous slogan of liberté, égalité, fraternité (Isma‘tl 
Rain, Faramiishkhina va Fardmasiinrt dar Iran, i-iii, 
Tehran 1968; Mahmid Katira’i, Farémdsinrt dar Iran, 
Tehran 1968). 

In Europe, such ideas as liberty, equality, laissez- 
faire and so on, were developed in the course of the 
struggles between the old feudal system and the newly- 
born capitalism, so that for the “Third Estate”, lib- 
erty meant freedom from the yoke of feudalism and 
the freedom for private enterprise. Accordingly, this 
concept of liberty expressed could have had little 
meaning for the Persian audiences who were still 
experiencing their own type of “feudalism” at that 
time, and it must have appeared as an entertaining 
fiction. 

One of the consequences of the development of 
capitalism in the West was the latter’s need, among 
other things, of raw materials, cheap labour and prof- 
itable investments in other parts of the world. At the 
turn of the 19th century, Iran appeared to the then 
great powers, ie. England, France and Russia, as 
important both strategically and economically. Since 
Iran found itself too weak to survive Western encroach- 
ments, the Persian government saw it as indispensa- 
ble to take certain measures for strengthening of the 
country through modernisation, so that students such 
as Mirza Salih were dispatched to Europe to acquire 
modern sciences. Although the internal and external 
forces supporting the old régime of Iran were still 
strong, the process of modernisation did not come to 
a standstill. In addition to sending students abroad, 
there were several diplomatic missions to Europe dur- 
ing the reigns both of Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834) 
and Muhammad Shah (1834-48). Missions such as 
those of Mirza Abu ‘I-Hasan Ile7 (England, 1814), 
Khusraw Mirza (Russia, 1829), and Adjidanbashi 
(Austria, France, and England, 1834) helped the 
Iranian ruling circles to obtain more information about 
the European ideas and institutions. A number of 
memoirs, such as Khusraw Mirza’s, do indicate a mis- 
understanding by some of the Iranian diplomats of 
the idea of liberty. However, there appeared also intel- 
ligent accounts of parliamentary systems in European 
countries. 

In the outset of Nasir al-Din Shah’s reign (1848- 
96), a wide range of modernising measures were ini- 
tiated by the Amir Kabir. In 1858 Mirza Dja‘far 
Khan Mushir al-Dawla formed his government, mod- 
elled roughly on European cabinet systems. Believing 
in Dja‘far Khan’s progressive thought, Mirza Malkam, 
another modernist, wrote to him a long letter urging 
him to reform the system of government and to sep- 
arate the powers. He declared the opinions of the 
Iranian people to be free, azdd. Shortly after the 
appearance of Malkam’s letter, an anonymous author 
touched upon the necessity for free elections and 
freedom of the press (MS. Madjlis library, Tehran 
No. 31856/4147, Dajftar-t Tanzimat, in Madjmit‘a-yi 
Gthar-t Mirza Malkam Khan, Tehran 1948, 24-6). In 
the same year (1858), when an Italian nationalist, 
Orsini, attempted the life of Napoleon III, Farrukh 
Khan Amin al-Dawla was on a diplomatic mission 
to Paris. He wrote not only of the French parliament, 
but he also described with favour the remarks made 
in a letter to the Emperor by Orsini on patriotism, 
liberty, and the freedom of Italy, for whose sake he 
had taken that action; Farrukh included a Persian 
translation of that letter in his memoires (Husayn b. 
‘Abd Allah Sarabi, Afakhzan al-wakayi® Sharh-t ma’- 
miiriyyat va musdfarat-i Farrukh khan Amin al-Dawla, 
Tehran 1965, 354-86). 
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In 1866 an anonymous author wrote a treatise on 
social and political affairs, and paid special attention 
to the ideas of freedom and equality and their appli- 
cability to Islamic teachings. He classified “com- 
mendable freedom” (ikhtiydr-i mamdiih) into six types 
which included freedom of speech, assembly and pub- 
lication (Ms. Madjlis Library 137; for an account of 
this exceptionally interesting work, see Abdol Hossein 
Haeri, Fihrist-< kitabkhdna-yi Madjhs-t shiira-y milli, xxi, 
Tehran 1974, 135-8). 

The last few decades of the 19th century witnessed 
a number of important changes from within and from 
without; constitutional movements took place in many 
European and some Asian countries; more efforts 
were made by powerful and industrially advanced 
nations to colonise other countries; and Anglo-Russian 
rivalries in Iran were intensified. These developments, 
together with other factors, exposed Iran to new ideas 
and predisposed towards the establishment of a new 
order involving a degree of political freedom for the 
subjects. The modernising measures undertaken by 
Mirza Husayn Khan Sipahsalar (d. 1881), and the 
appearance of newspapers such as Jran, Wakayi'-i 
‘adliyya, Watan, Nizami, ‘Ilmi, and Minikh in the 1870s, 
and the emergence of writers and social critics such 
as Mirza Fath ‘Ali Akhiind-zida (d. 1878), Yusuf 
Khan Mustashar al-Dawla Tabrizi (d. 1895) and 
Malkam Khan (d. 1908), may be studied against the 
background of those developments. The critics fought 
earnestly for the establishment of a free enterprise 
system and the destruction of the old social struc- 
ture, and this involved agitation for a limited freedom 
of election, freedom of speech, etc. Some of the mod- 
ernists like Malkam and Sipahsalar went as far as 
not only to advocate foreign investment in Iran, but 
also played an active role in encouraging it. They 
seem to have understood the concept of liberty as 
defined in Europe. Akhind-zada, for instance, pro- 
pounded the view that no reconciliation is possible 
between liberty and Islam. He also saw freedom as 
preserved through freemasonry activities (Faridin 
Adamiyyat, Andishahd-yi Mirza Fath ‘Ali Akhiind-zada, 
Tehran 1970, 148-9). Out of expediency, however, 
most of the writers gave their definition of liberty 
some Islamic colouring; they likened, for instance, 
freedom of speech with the Islamic concept of al-amr 
bi ‘l-ma‘rif wa ’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar (Abdul-Hadi Hairi, 
The idea of constitutionalism in Persian literature prior to the 
1906 Revolution, in Akten des VI. Kongresses fiir Arabistik 
und Islamwissenschaft, Gottingen, 1974, Gottingen 1976, 
189-207). 

At the same time, there appeared two more groups 
of intellectuals who also wrote about freedom. Writers 
such as Mumtahin al-Dawla (d. 1921), an 
experienced diplomat, and Mirza Husayn Khan 
Farahani, who visited Russia, Turkey, and the Hidjaz 
from 1884-5, found a@zddi to be quite harmful. In 
1870, while sitting at the place reserved for the diplo- 
matic corps in the British parliament, Mumtahin al- 
Dawla witnessed a serious attack waged by one of 
the members on the Queen and the institution of 
monarchy in Britain. At this point, Mumtahin envied 
the British members of parliament their freedom of 
speech, but did not believe that the Persians could 
have the same privilege in the near future; accord- 
ingly, he flatly discredited the Iranians’ struggles for 
freedom during the Constitutional Revolution of 1906- 
11 (Mahdi Khan Mumtahin al-Dawla Shakaki, 
Khaterat-1 Mumtahin al-Dawla, Tehran 1974, 188-9, 
210-11). To Farahani, freedom appeared to be a 
destructive element in history; he held that no system 





could survive unless it was based on one-man rule 
(Safar-nama-yi Mirza Husayn Khan Farahani, Tehran 
1963, 139-46). 

A third group of intellectuals, which also included 
some men from the first group, emerged in reaction 
to the intensification of foreign rivalries, the spread 
of governmental corruption and tyranny, and above 
all the concessions made to foreigners. The works of 
Hadjdj Sayyah (d. 1925), Zayn al-‘Abidin Maragha’t 
(d. 1911), Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim Tabrizit Talibov 
(d. 1911), Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani (d. 1896), and 
some of the writings of Malkam and Afghani (d. 
1896), are the best representative expressions of the 
people’s response to the existing political and eco- 
nomic situation in Jran. To Afghani, freedom meant 
the replacement of the existing tyrannical régime by 
a benevolent government. Other writers especially 
Talibov, however, attached more meanings to the idea 
of freedom. The latter defined it in full details as 
involving the franchise and freedom of the press, 
assembly, and opinion. All of the men in this group 
opposed the existing “feudally” based social system 
and advocated a free enterprise system not depend- 
ent on foreign concessions, foreign goods, or foreign 
interventions. 

It was during the same period that a number of 
reformist intellectuals, headed by Ahmad Danish 
(d. 1897), also began to emerge in Bukhara. Danish’s 
most important political and philosophical work 
Nawadir al-wakayi* (written 1875-82), was devoted to 
the necessity of social reforms and freedom of the 
people from the tyranny of the then Bukharan Amir. 
His disciples such as Shahin, Sawda, Asiri, ‘Ayni, and 
many others followed his steps (Jiri Betka, Tajik lite- 
rature from the 16th century to the present, in J. Rypka 
et alit, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 485- 
605). In a later period we also see revolutionary pieces 
of poetry such as “Surid-i Azadi” by ‘Ayn? and “Bi 
Sharaf-i Inkilab-i1 Bukhara” by ‘Akkasbashi (Sadr al- 
Din ‘Ayni, Namiina-yi adabiyyat-1 Tadjik 300-1200 hidjri, 
Moscow 1926). 

This period also coincided with some measures of 
modernisation in Afghanistan. To the Afghans, be- 
cause of the Anglo-Russian rivalries throughout the 
19th century, political addi simply came to mean 
the independence of their country from foreign 
encroachments, in connection with which a number 
of short-lived periodical papers such as Kabul (1867) 
and Shams al-Nahar (1875) came into being. The 
Afghans’ approach to the idea of freedom was best 
represented in their first important weekly paper, 
Siradj al-Akhbar-i Afghaniyya (1911), where problems of 
modernisation and national independence were dealt 
with in a highly sophisticated manner. Its chief editor, 
Mahmiid Tarzi, argued that “genuine national 
development and progress were possible only when a 
society enjoyed complete independence, sovereignty, 
and freedom” (Vartan Gregorian, The emergence of 
modem Afghanistan, Stanford 1969, 178). This type of 
argument about liberty was pursued by later papers 
such as Amén-i Afghan, Ittihad-i mashrikt and many 
others (Said Qassim Reshtia, Journalism in Afghanistan, 
in Afghanistan, ii (1948), 72-7). 

In the course of the Persian Constitutional 
Revolution of 1905-11, the idea of freedom was 
approached by the factions involved in the Revolution 
in three different ways. One of the groups, influenced 
principally by Islamic teachings, was in favour of 
freedom, but a type of freedom consonant with Islam, 
Mirza Muhammad Husayn Na’ini (d. 1936), for 
instance, defined freedom as an opposite to slavery, 
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but like Montesquieu (De UVesprit des lois, i, 1. iii, ch. 
vill) held that living under despotism was itself equal 
to slavery; therefore, freedom may be achieved only 
by the replacement of the existing tyrannical régime 
of Iran (Hairi, Shi‘ism and constitutionalism in Iran [see 
Bibl.], 173-80, 218-19). The second group, to which 
belonged the Tabriz revolutionaries, had a_ better 
insight into European ideas, together with a close 
association with the Russian revolutionaries, so that 
they interpreted freedom in a more western sense. In 
their approach both groups emphasised particularly 
the downfall of despotic rule in Persia and the end- 
ing of foreign intervention as being integral parts of 
freedom. The third group, i.e. the supporters of the 
old régime, under the leadership of Shaykh Fadl Allah 
Nari (d. 1909), opposed any principles of democracy, 
and especially the concepts of liberty and equality, 
which appeared to the Shaykh as detrimental to 
Islam (Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Shaykh Fazl Allah Niiri’s 
Refutation of the Idea of Constitutionalism, to appear in 
Middle East Studies). The latter group even organised 
many mob demonstrations in which the people 
chanted: “We want no liberty; we want the Prophet’s 
religion”. 

The Anglo-Russian agreements of 1907 and 1915, 
and the Anglo-Persian treaty of 1919 gave rise to a 
number of nationalist movements, such as those led 
by Kiéak Khan: [9.v.], Khiyabani [g.v.], and Muham- 
mad Taki Khan Pisyan. After the 1917 Russian 
Revolution, the Soviets withdrew the claims of the 
Tsars against Iran, so that freedom meant exclusively 
the abolition of the 1919 treaty and the freedom of 
Iran from any foreign intervention which could limit 
its independence. The newly-established Communist 
Party of Iran (1920), which co-operated with some of 
these movements, added a socialist colouring to the 
idea of freedom by propagating the idea of freedom 
of the peasants from the landowners through divid- 
ing up the latter’s lands among the former. 

Towards the end of the Kadjar dynasty, a num- 
ber of poets and writers, such as Mirzada ‘Ishki, 
Muhammad Farrukhi Yazdi, Muhammad Taki Bahar 
and Abu ’l-Kasim Lahiiti, wrote very critically about 
the freedom of the Persian people both from inter- 
nal tyranny and from external influences; some of 
them met an untoward fate. Under Rida Shah’s reign 
(1925-41) the term az@dt was used only in rare cases; 
for instance, the newspaper ftt/aG@t used dzddi in the 
sense of the freedom from the Kadjar dynasty or from 
the movements and rebellions which had existed in 
Iran. In 1932 Rida Shah outlawed the Communist 
Party, but the activities of some of the communists 
led by Dr. Taki Arani (d. 1939) continued. In their 
literature, e.g. in Dunya, social and political concepts, 
including liberty, were defined from the socialist point 
of view. Some other intellectuals such as the woman 
poet, Parwin I‘tisimr (d. 1941), wrote about freedom 
in a symbolic and subtle way, but their general mes- 
sage was the freedom from the existing situation. 

The period following Rida Shah’s abdication (1941- 
53) witnessed a campaign for the nationalisation of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The new Communist 
party, now calling itself Aizb-i tada-yi Irén (founded in 
September 1941) held freedom to be the nationali- 
sation of the oil. However, it also saw freedom in 
the establishment of better relations with the Soviet 
Union so that Iran might evolve a Communist gov- 
ernment. To the nationalists, on the other band, 
freedom depended not only on the nationalisation of 
the oil but also on the extinguishing of Russian and 
all other foreign influences in Iran. These ideological 








conflicts culminated under Dr. Muhammad 
Musaddik’s 28 month-rule, a period referred to by 
his supporters as dawra-yi Gzadi (“the epoch of 
freedom”), during which for the first time popular 
involvement in politics was allowed to a certain 
extent and the activities of opposing political par- 
ties plus the campaigns of the press belonging to 
different political wings were some-what tolerated. 
This period came to an end in August 1953 when 
Musaddik’s government was overthrown by the 
army. 
Bibliography: Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Shi%sm and 
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the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 
1976; idem, European and Asian influences on the 
Persian Revolution of 1906, in Asian Affairs, N.S. vi 
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DJAM‘TYYA, DJARIDA, HIZB and HUKUMA. 
(AspuL-Hap1 Hairt) 

‘AZAFI, Banu’L-, family of notables prominent 
in the annals of medieval Ceuta (Sabta [¢.v.]) and 
descended from a Ceutan fakih by the name of 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. al-ka@di Abt ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Lakhmi, whose ancestor 
Muhammad al-Lakhmi was known as Ibn Abi ‘Azafa, 
whence “Azafi”. There is no reason to suppose that 
the ‘Azafids were descended from Madjkasa Berbers, 
as some 8th/14th-century Ceutans alleged. A gra- 
tuitous (but not wholly unreasonable) assumption of 
more recent date is that the family was of Andalusian 
origin. 

Abu ’l-‘Abbas was born on 17 Ramadan 557/30 
August 1162 and died on 7 Ramadan 633/16 May 
1236. From all accounts he was a man of profound 
piety, and, throughout his adult life, he taught Aadzth 
and fikk in the Great Mosque of Ceuta, It was on 
his initiative that the festival of the Prophet’s nativity 
(mawlid,; vulgar miilid, milid) was introduced into 
the Maghrib, and it was undoubtedly his example 
that in after times inspired his son Abu ‘I-Kasim to 
adopt the custom of celebrating the mawlid as a pub- 
lic festival on a grand scale. At the time of his death, 
Abu ’I-‘Abbas was writing and had possibly almost 
completed his A: al-Durr al-munazzam fi mawlid al-Nabi 
‘I-mu‘azzam, the purpose of which was to promote his 
idea of celebrating the mawlid and putting an end to 
the celebration of non-Islamic festivals. The Durr, which 
is extant and has been carefully studied by F. de la 
Granja {see Al-Andalus, xxxiv (1969), 1-53) is ascribed 
by some to Abu ’l-Kasim, who actually seems only 
to have put the finishing touches to a largely com- 
pleted work. Abu *l-‘Abbas was also the author of a 
work entitled DiGmat al-yakin ft zaGmat al-muttakin. By 
the time of his death in 1236 both he and his family 
must already have achieved a position of eminence 
in Ceuta, for not long before the loss of Seville to 
Ferdinand II (end of 1248) one of that city’s most 
notable families, the Bani Khaldiin, anticipated the 
disaster by emigrating to Ceuta where they contracted 
matrimonial alliances with the sons and daughters of 
“al-‘Azafi”. 

The First Dawla. For thirteen years after the 
death of Abu ’I-‘Abbas, the history of the ‘Azafid 
family is shrouded in obscurity. Not so the troubled 
history of their native Ceuta. The period was one 
of Almohad decline, Hafsid intervention in the 
Muslim West and spectacular Christian triumphs in 
Spain which cost Islam both Cordova and Seville, 
to say nothing of Valencia, Murcia, Jaén and Jativa. 
In 1243 the governor of Ceuta, a certain Aba ‘Alt 
b. Khalas, withdrew his allegiance to the Almohad 
caliph and shortly afterwards acknowledged the sov- 
ereignty of the Hafsid Abt Zakariyya’. After the 
death of Ibn Khalas, which more or less coincided 
with the fall of Seville, the Geutans were in no mood 
to tolerate his successor, Ibn Shahid, an ineffectual 
cousin of Abt Zakariyya’. The Sevillan disaster 


| loomed large in their preoccupations: their ships had 


fought on the Guadalquivir, and their harbours had 
witnessed a sizeable influx of Sevillan refugees— 
among them Shakkaf, the hated ka’id who had actu- 
ally surrendered the keys of Seville to Ferdinand. 
There was, too, one aspect of Hafsid administration 
which this mercantile people deeply resented—the 
exactions of its customs officer, Ibn Abi Khalid. Such 
was the position when news of Abi Zakariyya’’s death 
reached Ceuta (29 Radjab 647/7 November 1249 
or, more probably, 27 Ramadan 647/3 January 1250). 
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This was the signal for action. As the most widely 
respected notable, Abu ‘l-Kasim al-‘Azafi_ was 
approached by Ceuta’s kaid al-bahr, Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Hadjbiin al-Randahi, and. persuaded to consent to 
the overthrow of the regime and, in the event of 
success, to assume leadership of the community. The 
plan, as executed by al-Randahi, but not quite as 
envisaged by Abu °l-Kasim, resulted in the decapi- 
tation of Shakkaf and Ibn Abi Khalid. Ibn Shahid 
was deported, and the ‘Azafid, after assuming con- 
trol, declared Ceuta’s allegiance to the Almohad 
Caliph al-Murtada (reg. 646-65/1248-66), who duly 
appointed a governor. The Almohad governor’s stay 
was short: after only a few months in Ceuta, Abu 
’|-Kasim.expelled him and sent the caliph a letter of 
explanation which he accepted. 

What arrangement followed is unclear. We are only 
told that in 654/1256-7 the ‘Azafid became absolute 
ruler of Ceuta, which he took over and administered 
with great application and total devotion to the inter- 
ests of its inhabitants. What is certain is that, despite 
his de facto autonomy, he remained loyal to the tot- 
tering throne of al-Murtada and even defended his 
interests when the occasion demanded. 

Considering that Abu ‘l-Kasim was, in his day, a 
key figure in the western Mediterranean, specific infor- 
mation on his life and rule is so sparse that most of 
what can be said of him must be deduced from his 
ascertainable policies. Born between 606/1209-10 and 
609/1212-13, he was around forty when he came to 
power and seems to have had a maturity of judg- 
ment to match his years and such as to militate against 
rash ventures. His primary aim was to create and 
maintain a strong and prosperous Ceuta at a time 
when it was fast becoming not only a prime military 
objective for Castile, but also a target for ambitious 
Marinids seeking control of Morocco. He therefore 
set about strengthening Ceuta’s defences and evid- 
ently profited from a truce with Castile against hand- 
some tribute over two consecutive two-year periods 
(? 1251-5). At the same time he aimed at stabilising, 
conserving and developing Ceuta’s already extensive 
trans-Mediterranean trade, notably with Barcelona, 
Genoa and Marseille. Within about ten years, Ceuta 
seems to have gained real naval and economic strength. 
In 659/1261 her first real test came when the prospect 
of a Nasrid Ceuta lured Ibn al-Ahmar of Granada 
into launching a naval assault on the place-—a ven- 
ture that ended in disaster -for Granada. As long as 
he lived, Abu ’l-Kasim remained keenly alive to the 
dangers threatening Islam in the West and always 
took whatever measures were necessary to combat 
them. Thus, in 662/1263-4 we find him co-operating 
with the Marinids as they launch their first dehad 
in Spain. In the years immediately following, we find 
him endeavouring to achieve and maintain stability 
between Ceuta and-the Atlantic coast and, to that 
end, bringing a weak and divided Tangier (665/1266- 
7) under his control. Then, at the end of 1274 or 
early in 1275 we see him apparently sacrificing his 
autonomy to the Marinid Abi Yisuf, but in fact skil- 
fully extricating him from an alliance concluded with 
Aragon and potentially dangerous to Islam. In prac- 
tice he sacrificed little: a yearly “gift” to the. Marinid 
assured him virtual independence. Thereafter he made 
common cause with the ruler in prosecuting the djihad 
in Spain. Abu ‘Kasim died on 13 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
677/27 April 1279, leaving Ceuta rich and powerful 
at sea. if 

Abu °l-Kasim was succeeded by his son Abi 
Hatim Ahmad, an unambitious and self-effacing 








man, who was content to leave the administration of 
Ceuta to his elder brother Aba Talib ‘Abd Allah. 
Little is known of a third brother, Ab: Muhammad 
Kasim, but he may have been a senior military offi- 
cer, sirice he commanded a Ceutan expeditionary force 
in Spain in 1285. Abi Talib carried his father’s pol- 
icy of co-operation with the Marinids a stage further 
by proclaiming all territory under ‘Azafid jurisdiction 
to be Marinid and by abandoning the trappings of 
royal authority enjoyed by his father. He also active- 
ly participated in the .djhdd, and in July 1279 at the 
relief of Algeciras, then blockaded by Alfonso X, it 
was ‘Azafid ships that formed the backbone of the 
Marinid fleet which utterly routed the Castilians. But 
gradually the certain rewards of peaceful trade, notably 
with the Crown of Aragon, began to have greater 
appeal than the uncertainties of the @ihad. Marinid 
setbacks in Spain in the 1290s and commitments in 
the Maghrib encouraged the ‘Azafids first to withhold 
their dues to Fez and then, in 1304, to rebel against 
the sultan Abii Ya‘kiib, who, without Aragonese naval 
assistance, was powerless to impose his will. But ‘Azafid 
independence was short-lived: in May 1305 Nasrid 
forces were enabled by a disaffected garrison com- 
mander to seize Ceuta. All members of the ‘Azafid 
family were deported to Granada, where they re- 
mained, royally treated by Muhammad III until his 
deposition in March 1309. 

The Second Dawla. In July 1309 Nasrid Ceuta, 
following an internal rising, capitulated to the Marinid 
Abu ’l-Rabi‘, who then allowed the ‘Azafids to return 
from Spain and settle in Fez. There Yahya, a son of 
Abi Talib, met and found favour with Abi Sa‘id 
“Uthman, the very prince who was to gain the throne 
on Aba *l-Rabi®s death (November 1310). In 710/ 
1310-11 Yahya was made governor of Ceuta and re- 
turned with the family to his native city. His brothers 
Abu Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman and Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali 
were appointed, respectively, ka’id al-bahr and super- 
intendent of the naval shipyard. However, the tem- 
porary success of the sultan’s rebel son Abi ‘Alt 
resulted in their recall to Fez late in 1314, and dur- 
ing their stay there the ageing Aba Talib died. In 
715/1315-16 Yahya returned to Ceuta as Abii Sa‘id’s 
governor, leaving his son Muhammad as a guarantee 
of his continuing allegiance to Fez, but accompanied 
by the rest of the family. Soon after, Aba Hatim died 
and was survived by at least one son, Ibrahim. 

Once back in Ceuta, Yahya soon put himself at 
the head of a council of notables (sara) and, with 
the aid of a Marinid pretender, succeeded both in 
retrieving his son and in proclaiming and maintain- 
ing Ceuta’s autonomy. In 719/1319, however, he 
chose to effect a reconciliation with Abi Sa‘td and 
to remit taxes in exchange for recognition as Marinid 
governor. His motive in so doing was probably grow- 
ing apprehension at the popularity, in Ceuta, of an 
ambitious Husaynid sharif who bore him a personal 
grudge and was, at the same time, respected by Aba 
Sa‘id. When Yahya died at some date in or after 
722/1322-3, he was succeeded by his apparently in- 
effectual son, Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad, who 
governed under the tutelage of his cousin Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali, admiral of the fleet (ka’7d al-asatil). Details 
of the situation that in due course culminated in the 
‘Azafids’ downfall are unclear; we know only that 
their authority collapsed, that Abi Sa‘id marched 
on Ceuta in 728/1327-8, and that disaffected nota- 
bles surrendered the ‘Azafids to him. The reasons 
for the ‘Azafids’ downfall are complex, but, as their 
enemy, the Husaynid sharif Abu ‘l-‘Abbas Ahmad, 
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soon emerged as president of Ceuta’s shiira, it is 
hard not to see in him one major cause of their 
undoing. 

Circumstantial evidence suggests that the ‘Azafids 
were all taken to Fez where they were usefully 
employed—under surveillance—in the administration. 
The Marinids bore the family no ill will, and indeed 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali reappears as admiral of Abu 
*|-Hasan’s fleet which in 1340 almost annihilated the 
Castilian fleet off Algeciras. Ten years later he was 
still admiral of the fleet when he fell in action fight- 
ing the ‘Abd al-Wadids [g.v.] in the Chélif plain. 

Bibliography: J.D. Latham, The rise of the ‘Azafids 
of Ceuta, in S.M. Stern memorial volume (= Israel Onental 

Studies, ti (1972), 263-87); idem, The later ‘Azafids, 

in Mélanges Le Tourneau (= Rev. de VOccident musul- 

man et de la Mediterranée, xv-xvi (1973), 109-25) (on 

p. 125 the death of Aba Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman 
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M. Habib Hila, Quelques lettres de la chancellerie de 

Ceuta au temps des ‘Azafides, in Actas IT cologuio his- 

pano-tunecino, Madrid 1972, 42-7. 

(J.D. Latuam) 

‘AZAMIYYA (farika) [see ABU *L-“azA7IM]. 

AL-AZDI, nisba formed from the tribal name of 
Azd and borne by a family of Malikite fdadis of 
Baghdad, who will be treated under 1BN DIRHAM, the 
name of their ancestor. 

AL-AZDI, IsmA‘IL B. IsHAK B. IsmA‘IL B. HaMMAD 
s. ZaypD, Aso IsHAk aL-Kapi (199-282/814-95), Maliki 
Jakih, originally from Basra, who in 246/860 suc- 
ceeded Sawwar b. ‘Abd Allah as kadi of Baghdad 
East. After having been removed from office in 255- 
6/869-70, he was restored to office, transferred to 
Baghdad West in 258/871-2 and then given charge 
of both halves of the city from 262/876 till his death; 
he was then supreme kédi without having the official 
title, although currently described as kadi ‘I-kudal. He 
was also sent as an envoy to the Saffarid who had 
invaded the province of Ahwaz in 262/875-6. 

This kddi was equally a specialist in the Kuran, 
hadith, fikk and kalam and knowledgeable about gram- 
mar and adab. He was very opposed to all innova- 
tion, refuting al-Shafi‘t and Abu Hanifa and spreading 
Malikism through ‘Irak. He was the author of a con- 
siderable number of works: the K. Ahkém al-Kurdn, 
Ko al-Ru@at, K. MaGni ‘l-Kurdan, kK. al-Ihudjad; bi t- 
Kurdn, al-Mabsit fi ‘l-fikh, K. al-Amwal wa ’l-maghazi, 
EK. al-Shaft‘a, K. al-Salat ‘ala ’l-nabt (ms. Kopriilii, 428), 


five Musnads, K: al-Shuf‘a and several refutations. 

His works were known in Spain, probably thanks 
to his nephew Ahmad al-Duhaym b. Khalil (278- 
338/891-949), and are often cited (see Ibn al-Faradi, 
BAH, vu, No. 110; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, BAH, ix, 51- 
2, 148, 247-8, 303-4). In particular, his K. Akkam al- 
Kurdn (cited elsewhere only in the Fthrist, ed. Cairo, 
57) was copied by Kasim b. Asbagh [¢.v.]; see Ch. 
Pellat, in al-And., xix/1 (1954), 77. 
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(Cu. PELLAT) 
AZOV, Sea of- [see BAHR MAYUTIS]. 
AZRU, Berber “stone”, “pebble”, and above all, 
“rock”, the name of numerous villages in North 
Africa dominated by a rock or built at its 





foot, on its slopes or on its summit. One 
of these in Morocco, in the middle of the ancient 
province of the Fazaz and lying at 1,200 m. height, 
has become a small town of 15,000 inhabitants. In 
1901, the Marquis de Segonzac estimated the popu- 
lation at only 1,400 (woodcutters, including 200 Ayt 
Misa Jews), and in 1940 there were still only 3,500. 

Azrii is well-placed at the junction of two great 
imperial highways, now modernised: Fas to Marrakesh, 
and Meknés to the Tafilalt, and has become an impor- 
tant market for livestock. Two further facts have con- 
tributed to its growth: firstly, in 1914 a French mihtary 
post was set up there to control the great Berber con- 
federation of the Bani Mgild (who speak a Tamazight 
dialect and are of Sanhadja origin), and this made it 
an administrative centre; and secondly, in 1927 a 
“Berber” secondary college was founded there, con- 
firming its demographic development and making it 
a lively and enduring cultural focus. 

Azrii’s strategic position has resulted in its frequent 
appearance on the pages of Moroccan history. In 
534/1140 the Almohads, under the orders of the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Mu’min and after a check which had 
scattered them, established themselves there firmly, 
and the amir took a wife there, who was to be the 
mother of the prince ‘Abd Allah, the future gover- 
nor of Bougie. In 674/1274, under the Marinids, one 
of the natural uncles of sultan Ya‘kib rebelled against 
him and entrenched himself in the Azrii mountain; 
the ruler besieged him there, reduced him to sub- 
mission and pardoned him. In 1074/1663-4 Mawlay 
al-Sharif came to encamp at Azri. The ‘lama’? and 
shuraf@ of Fas came to him there and proclaimed 
him ruler; but the prince prudently remained at 
Azrii for that summer. In 1093/1684 Mawlay Isma‘il 
journeyed in force into the Fazaz mountains in 
order to subjugate the Ayt Idrasen tribe who had 
been committing all sorts of depredations in the plain 
of the Sais. On his approach, the tribe fled towards 
the upper part of the valley of the Wadi Mulia, 
and the sultan profited by their absence to build 
at Azrii a kasaba garrisoned by 1,000 cavalrymen. 
Pushed back into the highlands, and cut off from 
their agricultural lands, the Ayt Idrasen sued for peace 
and obtained it in return for harsh conditions of aman. 
In 1226/1811 sultan Mawlay Sulayman, at the head 
of an army from all the provinces of the empire 
and of those Berbers who had remained faithful to 


| him in his misfortunes, marched against the tribes 
al-Fara@’id, K. al-Usiil, Shawahid al-Muwatta’, K. al-Sunan, 


of the Igerwan and the Ayt Yiist. His illed troops 
suffered a bloody and humiliating defeat before 
Azra, and were only kept safe through the protection 
of the Ayt Idrasen, the foes of 1093/1684. The “Azra 
affair” had widespread repercussions throughout 
Morocco, and deprived the sultan of all his prestige; 
he never recovered, and died soon after. 

The kasaba of Mawlay Isma‘il is more or less in 
ruins today, but the modern town is developing rap- 
idly, and is famous for its woollen carpets woven by 
a prosperous workers’ co-operative. Thanks to the 
beauty of its location and to the magnificent cedar 
forests in the vicinity, Azrii has also become a flour- 
ishing tourist centre. 

One should be careful not to confuse the above 
Azri—as do the authors and interpolators of the 
Kutas and the Dhakhira—with the place of the same 
name which dominates Tafarsit, in the country of 
the Bant Tiizm in northern Morocco; it was here 
that, under the Marinids, Talha b. Yahya took refuge 
and then left it after getting an authorisation to make 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca. See al-Badisi, al-Maksad, 
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Fr. tr. G.S. Colin, Vie des saints du Rif, in AM, xxvi 
(1926), 209 n. 4. 

Bibliography: Zayyani, al-Turdjuman al-mu‘nb ..., 
extract ed. and tr. O, Houdas, Le Maroc de 1631 & 
1812, Paris 1886, index; Nasiri, A. al-Istiksa, Cairo 
1312/1894, tr. of vol. iv by E. Fumey, Chronique 
de la dynastie Alaowie au Maroc, in AM, ix-x, index; 
Marquis de Segonzac, Voyages au Maroc (1899-1901), 
Paris 1903, index; E. Lévi-Provengal, Documents inédits 
d'histoire almohade, Paris 1928, 144-5; H. Terrasse, 
Histoire du Maroc, Casablanca 1950, index; and see 
arts. ATLAS, BERBERS and MOROCCO. 

. 7 (G. DEVERDUN) 
BA HMAD, Moroccan grand vizier whose real 

name was Ahmad b. Musa b. Ahmad al-Bukhari. 
His grandfather was a black slave belonging to the 
sultan Mawlay Sulayman (1206-38/1792-1823), 
whose hadjib he had become [see HADJIB in Suppl.]. 
His father likewise became ha@g@ib to Sayyidi 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (1276-90/1859-73), 


and then became grand vizier during the reign of 


Mawlay al-Hasan (1290-1311/1873-94); he enjoyed 
a miserable reputation, but his immense fortune 
allowed him to connect his name with the Bahiya 
palace in Marrakush, whose building he undertook 
(inscription of 1283/1866-7, in G. Deverdun, 
Inscriptions, No. 206). He himself was said to be the 
offspring of a Spanish mother, and he had several 
children, amongst whom are mentioned Sa‘id, 
Idris—who both held important offices—and Ahmad, 
called Ba Hmad. The latter was born in 1257/1841- 
2, and was first of all hadith to Mawlay Isma‘il who 
was the khalifa in Fas of his brother Mawlay al- 
Hasan. He then occupied the same office for that 
sultan. Since he had been responsible for the edu- 
cation of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Hasan, he favoured 
the accession to the throne of that prince, then 14 
years old (1894); he took the title of grand vizier 
and, leaving the young sultan to amuse himself with 
childish pleasures, exercised real power in the state 
with sufficient political astuteness and authority to 
prevent Morocco falling into anarchy. Ba Hmad, 
whose strong personality has left behind a lasting 
impression, constructed in Marrakush the reservoir 
of the Agdal which bears his name, undertook var- 
ious public works in the towns, and above all, con- 
tinued his father’s work; he enlarged the Bahiya, 


apparently without any preconceived plan, on the | 


site of some 60 houses and he purchased 16 gar- 
dens to form its parkland. He died on 17 Muharram 
1318/17 May 1900, and was buried in the royal 
mausoleum of Mawlay ‘Ali al-Sharif (poetic epitaph 
in Deverdun, Jnseriptions, No. 176). 

Bibliography: Ibn Zaydan, {thaf al-nas, Rabat 
1929 ff., i, 372-96, ii, 511, iv, 370-81; ‘Abbas b. 
Ibrahim, [lam, Fas 1926-39, ii, 209-10, 255-61; 
L. Arnaud, Au temps des Méhallas, Gasablanca 1951, 
128; G. Deverdun, Inscriptions arabes de Marrakech, 
Rabat 1956; idem, Marrakech des origines a 1912, 
index, _ i = (Ep.) 
BABA NUR at-DIN RISHI the son of Shaykh Salar 

al-Din, an Indian holy man, was born in the vil- 
lage of Bidjbehara, 28 miles south-east of Srinagar, in 
about 779/1377. Although a Muslim, he has been called 
rishi, because he was more influenced by the ideas and 
practices of the Hindu Sadhiis and Rishis than by those 
of Muslim Séis and saints. From the age of thirty, Nur 
al-Din began to withdraw to caves for meditation and 
prayers. He finally renounced the world and its pleas- 
ures and left his wife and children. In his last days he 
subsisted only on one cup of milk, and towards the end 





he took nothing except water, dying at the age of 
63 in 842/1438. He is the patron saint of the 
Valley, and is greatly revered by its people. His 
sayings and mystical verses, like those of Lalla Ded, 
are sung and recited all over Kashmir. His tomb 
in Crar, 20 miles south-west of Srinagar, attracts 
thousands of people, both Muslims and Hindus, 
every year, 

The tendency to asceticism became more pro- 
nounced among the followers of Nur al-Din Rishi, 
called Rishis after him. They did not marry; they 
abstained from meat and subsisted on dry bread and 
wild fruits; and they lived away from human habita- 
tions, leading a life of piety, self-denial and simplici- 
ty. They moved from place to place, planting shady 
and fruit-bearing trees for the benefit of the people. 
According to Abu ’I-Fadl, the Rishis “were looked 
upon as the most respectable class in the Valley.” But 
in recent years, owing to their worldliness and greed, 
respect for them has declined, except among the very 
ignorant. 

Bibliography: Abu °| Fadl, Ain-i Akbart, ii, tr. 
Blochmann, Calcutta 1927; Hadjdjt Mu‘in al- 
Din Miskin, Ta’rikh-i Kabir, Amritsar 1322/1904; 
Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, 
Calcutta 1959. (Monipsput Hasan) 
BABUNADJ (Babinak), from Persian 6abiina, is 

the common camomile, primarily Anthemis nobilis L. 
(Compositae), also called Roman camomile, but also 
Matnicaria chamomilla L. (Comp.) and other varieties. 
The nomenclature is rather confused; it can indeed 
hardly be expected that the various kinds of the 
camomile were kept apart with precision. The term 
is derived from xapaipndov (“apple of the earth”) 
and was known to the Arabs partly in a transcribed 
form (kkamamaliin, and variants), partly as borrowed 
translation (tuffah al-ard). The relatively clearest deter- 
mination is perhaps offered by an anonymous phar- 
macobotanist of Spanish-Arabic origin (very probably 
Abi ‘Abbas al-Nabati b. al-Riimiyya, 561-637/1166- 
1240): “There are three kinds of al-bdbinadj, the 
stalks, leaves and general form of which are similar 
to each other. The distinction between them is to 
be found in the colour of the blossom-leaves which 
enclose the yellow, situated in the middle of the blos- 
soms, for the blossoms of these three kinds are yel- 
low in the middle. In the white kind they are enclosed 
by small leaves which are white inside and outside, 
in the purple-coloured kind by small leaves which 
are blue inside and outside, and in the yellow kind 
by small leaves which are yellow inside and outside. 
The distinction between the white and the chrysan- 
themum (al-wkhuwdan) lies in the scent, for the chrysan- 
themum assumes [extraneous] scents, and all these 
kinds have a pleasant scent” (Nuruosmaniye 3589, 
fols. 108b, 23-109a, 4). In general, babanad corre- 
sponds to the &v@epic of Dioscorides (Materia med- 
ica, ed. M. Wellmann, ii, Berlin 1906, 145-7 = lib. 
ili, 137), and appears therefore also transcribed as 
anthamis (and variants). Ukhuwan just mentioned, which 
is uncommonly often equated with babiinadj, is oth- 
erwise used by the Arabs to render the nmapQéviov 
(barthaniyiin, and variants) of Dioscorides (op. cit., lib. 
ili, 138), by which we should probably understand 
the medical Matricaria chamomilla, still in use today. 
Ibn al-Baytar, on the other hand, says that the 
“white” kind of camomile described by Dioscorides 
and called ukkuwan by the Arabs, has been replaced 
by babinad; (Djami‘, i, 73, 11-13 = Leclere no. 220, 
at the beginning). 

The blossoms of the camomile, which contain an 
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oil that checks inflammations, were used as a medi- 
cine for loosening spasms and for stimulating easily 
the peristaltic motion; infusions made from the blos- 
soms (“camomile tea”) were utilised externally for 
baths, compresses and rinses at inflammations of skin 
and mucous membranes, in both antiquity and in 
Islam in a manner similar to present practice. 
Bibliography: For full information on camomile, 
see A. Dietrich, um Drogenhandel im islamischen 
Agypten, Heidelberg 1954, 51-5, with bibliography. 
Further see La “Materia médica” de Dioscorides, ii 
(Arabic tr. Istifan b. Basil), ed. Dubler and Terés, 
Tetuan 1952, 299 f.; The medical formulary or 
Aqrabadhin of al-Kindt, tr. M. Levey, Madison etc. 
1966, no. 29; Birini, Savdala, ed. H.M. Sa‘id, 
Karachi 1973, Arabic, 58-61, Eug. 38-40 
(ukhuwan), Ghafiki, Djami‘, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. 
k 155 1, fols. 83a-84a; Suwaydi, Simat, Ms. Paris 
ar. 3004, fol. 34b; Ibn Biklarish, MustaTni, Ms. 
Naples, Bibl. Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 20b; Ibn al- 
Djazzar, [‘timdd, Ms. Ayasofya 3564, fol. 6a; 
Ghassani, Mu‘tamad, Beirut 1975, 12 f.; Razi, 
Hawi, xx, Haydarabad 1387, no. | (wkhuwan); Ibn 
Sina, Kanin, Bualak, i, 264 f.; Ibn Hubal, Mukhtarat, 
Haydarabad 1362, ii, 35 f; Dawid al-Antakt, 
Tadhkira, Cairo 1371, i, 68 £; Nuwayri, Nihdyat 
al-arab, xi, Cairo 1935, 286-91 (important, ukhuwan 
in the tashbihat of Arabic poetry); H.G. Kircher, 
Die “einfachen Heilmittel” aus dem “Handbuch der 
Chirurgie” des Ibn al-Quff, Bonn 1967, no. 30; W. 


Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und mineralische Materia | 


medica im Firdaus al-hikma des ‘Alt ibn Sahl Rabban 

alt-Tabai, Bonn 1969, no. 93. 

(A. Dierricn) 

BACTROMANCY [see isTiKsAm]. 

BADAJOZ [see BaTaLyaws]. 

BADGIR (p.), literally “wind-catcher”, the term 
used in Persia for the towers containing venti- 
lation shafts and projecting high above the roofs 
of domestic houses. They are also erected over 
water-storage cisterns and over the mouths of mine- 
shafts in order to create ventilation through the 
tunnels below. In domestic houses, cooler air is 
forced down either to rooms at ground level or to 
cellars (the z7r-t zamin), and it provides an early 
form of air conditioning. The towers are usually 
substantial, square-sectioned structures with rows of 
apertures in all four walls, and are divided inter- 
nally by thin mud-brick or timber and mud-brick 
partitions and baffles; but not enough of the sur- 
viving bddgtrs (which are mainly situated on the 
central plateau of Persia, e.g. around Yazd, or in 
the south near the Gulf coastlands, and are now 
often falling into disrepair with the advent of mod- 
ern methods for cooling air and water) have been 
examined scientifically to ascertain exactly how the 
difference in air pressure required to create a down- 
draught is achieved. See H. E. Wulff, The ¢tradi- 
tional crafts of Persia, Cambridge, Mass. 1966, 15, 
106, and E. Beazley, Some vernacular buildings of the 
franian plateau, in Iran, Jnal. of the British Inst. of 
Persian Studies, xv (1977), 100-1 (both with illustra- 
tions). Marco Polo mentions the bédgirs of Hormuz 
on the Persian Gulf coast as the only things which 
make life bearable there in summer, and other 
travellers, such as Pietro della Valle and Figueroa, 
have left good descriptions of them (see H. Yule, 
The book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, London 1871, 
i, 383-4). 

The wind-shaft or wind-catcher was equally 
known in the mediaeval Arab world and has con- 








tinued in use to the present day. Indeed, it seems 
that such contrivances were known in the buildings 
of the Ancient Near East, such as those of Pharaonic 
Egypt and Babylon. In mediaeval Arabic, the device 
was known by the term badahandj or badandj, ara- 
bised from the alternative Persian term to badgir, 
bad-handj (see Dozy, Supplément, i, 47). Already in the 
early ‘Abbasid palace of Ukhaydir in ‘Trak [see 
ARCHITECTURE I. (3). The ‘Abbasid caliphate] we 
find square-sectioned ventilation shafts in the walls, 
and the word éddgir appears in ‘Irak as badjir. It 
seems probable that ‘Irak formed the intermediate 
stage of the contrivance’s spread westwards, in its 
new phase of life during Islamic times, to Syria and 
Egypt. The badahand; was already a feature of the 
landscape in early Fatimid times, for the astronomer 
Ibn Yiinus (d. 399/1008-9) [¢.v.]) discusses the cor- 
rect orientation of what was normally a single aper- 
ture at the top of the shaft, since the prevailing 
cooler wind in Egypt is from the north or north- 
west. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (d. 629/1231-2 [¢.v.]) 
states that the large and ornate wind-shafts of his 
time cost up to 500 dinars to construct. The earli- 
est surviving example from Cairo seems to be the 
shaft in the kibla wall of the mosque of al-Salih 
Tala’is (555/1160), see K.A.C. Creswell, The Afuslim 
architecture of Egypt, Oxford 1952-9, i, 284-5. The 
badahandj is mentioned in the Thousand and one nights, 
and the littérateur ‘Ala? al-Din al-Ghuzili (d. 
815/1412-3 [g.v.]) devotes a chapter of his anthol- 
ogy the Mafal® al-budir to the bddahand in poetry 
and literature (see F. Rosenthal, Poetry and architec- 
ture: the Badhanj, in Jnal. of Arabic Literature, viii [1978], 
1-19). In modern Egypt, the usual term for the con- 
trivance became malkaf “{wind] catcher”, noted by 
Lane in his Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
ch, xxiv, and still in use (see S. Spiro, An Arabie- 
English dictionary of the colloquial Arabic of Egypt, Cairo 
1895, 544: “ventilator, air-shaft, wind-sail”); in 
domestic houses, the air-shaft usually led down to 
the public rooms of the kaa or mandara, or else to 
another chamber used for sleeping (see A. Lézine, 
La protection contre la chaleur dans Varchitecture musulmane 
d’Egypte, in BEO, xxiv [1971], 12-15). 
Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see A. Badawy, Architectural provision against 

heat in the Onent, in JNES, xvii (1958), 125, 127-8 

and Figs. 4, 6, 8; and see also KHAYSH. 

. 7 s 2 (C.E. Bosworth) 

BADHAM, BADHAN, Persian governor in the 
Yemen towards the end of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s lifetime. A Persian presence had been 
established in the Yemen ca. 570 A.D. when there 
had taken place a Yemeni national reaction under 
the Himyari prince Abi Murra Sayf b. Dhi Yazan 
[see SAYF B. DHT YAZAN] against the Ethiopian-backed 
governor Masriik b. Abraha. The Persian Emperor 
Khusraw Anishirwan had sent troops to support 
Sayf b. Dhi Yazan, and eventually, a Persian gar- 
rison, with a military governor at its head, was set 
up in San‘a’. It was the progeny of these Persian 
officials and soldiers, who intermarried with the 
local Arab population, who became known as the 
Abna’ [g.v.]. 

The Arab sources recount the story of the Persian 
occupation of the Yemen and give the names of 
the succession of Persian governors, beginning with 
Wahriz and his descendants and closing effectively 
with Badham, who seems himself to have been 
unconnected with Wahriz’s family (see al-Tabari, 
i, 945-51; al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, Cairo 
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1960, 64; al-Mas‘tidi, Muridj, ili, 162-7 = ed. Pellat, 
§§ 1015-20; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, i, 447-51). 

Badham seems to have been governor in San‘a’ 
during Muhammad’s Medinan period, and when 
Muslim contro! began to be extended towards South 
Arabia at a time just after Heraclius’s defeat of the 
Sasanids, the Persian community’s position must 
have become increasingly isolated and vulnerable; 
by now, they can have been little more than one 
of several local groups contending for mastery in 
the Yemen. Badham and the Abna’ may accord- 
ingly have been inclined to receive Muhammad’s 
overture sympathetically, but whether this involved 
anything more than an acknowledgement of distant 
political suzerainty is uncertain. The sources record 
Badham’s conversion to Islam under the year 
10/631-2, together with that of other Abna’ lead- 
ers such as Firiiz al-Daylami and the Abnawi schol- 
ar Wahb b. Munabbih {¢.v.] (al-Tabari, i, 1763; 
Ibn al-Athir, ii, 304; Caetani, Annali, ii/1, 358, 369). 
Western scholars have, however, been suspicious of 
this story of the conversion of Badham and the 
Abna’, and Caetani described it as “a pious fiction 
of the Muslim traditionists, in order to give a flavour 
of orthodoxy to Badham’s nominal submission to 
Islam” (cb¢d., 11/1, 371). The first Ridda War in the 
Yemen, under ‘Ayhala b. Ka‘b, called al-Aswad or 
Dhu ’Il-Khimar [see AL-AswaD], now supervened. 
Badham died at this point; his son Shahr succeeded 
temporarily to some of his power in the Yemen in 
11/632-3 (al-Tabari, i, 1864), but was killed by al- 
Aswad. Muslim political authority was probably not 
imposed in the Yemen by Abi Bakr’s generals till 
12/633-4. In any case, these events marked the end 
of any degree of Persian control in the Yemen, 
though the Abna’ continued as a distinct social 
group well into the early Islamic period (cf. al- 
Sam‘ani, Anséb, facs. ff. 17b-18a, ed. Hyderabad, 
i, 100-2). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see Néldeke-Tabari, Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber, 220 ff.; Caetani, Annali, ii/1, 
358, 369-71, 661-85; idem, Chronographia islami- 
ca, i, 113, 123; A. Christensen, L’Jran sous les 
Sassanides’, Copenhagen 1944, 368-70, 373; W. 
Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 
1956, 118, 128-30. (C.E. Boswortu) 
AL-BADHDH, a district and fortress of north- 

ern Adharbaydjan, famous as being the headquar- 
ters of the Khurrami rebel Babak [g.v.] in the first 
decades of the 3rd/9th century. The exact site is 
uncertain, but it must have lain in the modern 
Karadja-Dagh, older Maymad, the ancient Armenian 
region of P‘aytakaran, to the north of Ahar and 
south of the Araxes River, near Mount Hashtad-Sar, 
at some spot between the modern districts of Harand, 
Kalaybar and Garmadiz (V. Minorsky, Studies im 
Caucasian history, London 1953, 116 and Addenda et 
corrigenda slip). Babak’s fortress there was stormed 
by the caliphal general the Afshin Haydar [q.v.] in 
222/837 (Tabart, iii, 1198 ff., tr. E. Marin, The reign 
of al-Mu‘tasim (833-842), New Haven 1951, 29 ff). 
The only early Islamic geographer or traveller to 
give first-hand information about al-Badhdh is Aba 
Dulaf al-Khazradji [9.v.], who travelled from Tiflis 
to Ardabil via al-Badhdhayn (this ostensibly dual 
form reflecting an original Badhin ?), probably leav- 
ing the Araxes valley and going up the Kalaybar 
River. He speaks in his Second Risala of a mine of 
red Yamani alum there whose product was called 
Badhdhi; he also mentions that local traditions about 





Babak were still strong a century or more later, with 
Khurrami sympathisers in the area expecting 
the return of a Mahdi (Aba-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil’s 
travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950}, ed. and tr. Minorsky, 
Cairo 1955, § 15, tr. 35-6, comm. 75). A_ later 
source mentioning al-Badhdh, Kazwini’s Athar al- 
bilad, Beirut 1380/1960, 511, repeats Aba Dulaf’s 
information; and Yakit’s entry, Buldan, i, 529, is 
laconic and uninformative. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

. (C.E. Boswortu) 

BADHL a.-KUBRA, songstress and rawiya in 
early ‘Abbasid times, died before 227/842, probably 
in 224/839. She was born as a mulatto (muwallada 
safr@’) in Medina and brought up in Basra. Dja‘far, 
a son of the caliph al-Hadi, acquired her and, after 
193/809, she became a favoured djdnya of al-Amin 
and gave birth to a son of his. Being a pupil of Ibn 
Djami‘, Fulayh and Ibrahim al-Mawsili she preserved 
the “classical” fidjazi style of Arab music, preferring 
verses by hidja@zi poets also for her own compositions. 
She was a good songstress and lutenist (d@nba), a 
zarifa, and was famous for having a répertoire of 
about 30,000 songs. For ‘Ali b. Hisham she compiled 
a Kitab fi ‘l-aghant which contained 12,000 song texts 
(without musical indications), and this became one of 
the sources of Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isbahant (22 quota- 
tions). ‘Alt b. Hisham rewarded her with 10,000 dinars, 
and when she died, she left a fortune, which was 
inherited by the descendants of ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Amin. Among her pupils were Dananir and Mutayyam 
al-Hashimiyya. 

Bibliography: Aghani*, xvii, 75-80 (see also 
indices); Shabushti, Diyarat', 28-9, 43; Nuwayri, 
Nihaya, v, 85-8; H.G, Farmer, History of Arabian 
music, 134; K. al-Bustani, al-Nisa’ al-Grabiyyat, Beirut 
1964, 104-7; Kh. Mardam, Djamharat al-mughannin, 
Damascus 1964, 148-50. (E, NEUBAUER) 
AL-BADIS [see MARRAKUSsH]. 

BADIYA (a.) meant, in the Umayyad period, a 
residence in the countryside (whence the 
verb tabadda), an estate in the environs of a settle- 
ment or a rural landed property in the Syro-Jordanian 
steppeland. 

For Musil, the bddiya was the successor to the sum- 
mer encampment called by the old Syrian Bedouin 
name of al-hira. At the opening of the 20th cen- 
tury, the sense was restricted by archaeologists to the 
desert castles. They went so far as to construct the- 
ories about the attraction of the Bedouin way of life 
for the Umayyads and about the conservatory role 
of the desert in upholding certain very persistent tra- 
ditions stronger than those of the nascent Islam. Since 
the Umayyads were of urban Meccan origin, it is 
hardly necessary to look for an atavistic Bedouinism 
in order to explain their preferences for the bddiyas. 
The new masters of Syria replaced, in the towns as 
in the countryside, the old landholders, whose terri- 
tories, abandoned at the time of the Islamic con- 
quest, were part of the plunder distributed to the 
great men. It was said that they sought outside 
Damascus, their official capital, purer air, the fresh- 
ness of summer nights, protection against epidemics 
and vast, open spaces for hunting; in fact, the 
Umayyads had a keen sense of the value of the land 
and the possibilities of financial return from fertile 
agricultural properties. 

The agricultural development of Syria goes back 
well into Roman times. Exploitation of the soil 
developed in regions where the water supply was 
difficult, necessitating an elaborate system of irri- 
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gation and water conservation which could only be 
undertaken with state aid or the injection of pr- 
vate capital and which was not to survive the down- 
fall of the Umayyads. One very often finds an 
adaptation of earlier Romano-Byzantine or Ghassa- 
nid installations as at Karyatayn, the Byzantine 
Nazala, at Kutayfa, Ptolemy’s Atera, at the Roman 
station of Usays or at the classical and Byzantine 
centre of Bayt Ras [g.v.]. Alternatively, there were 
new buildings erected, as at the two Kasr al-Hayrs 
{g.v.] or at Kasr al-Hallabat. These were not “desert 
palaces” so much as “ 
ered as essentially Umayyad and constructed on the 


plan of the small forts inherited from the castra of [ 


the dimes, which had themselves been replaced by 
the rural foundations of the Ghassanids. There is 
virtually no Umayyad construction which does not 
utilise classical structures or earlier foundations. No 
residence is to be found in the deep desert, and 
they are all built in a zone within the mes which 
had been cultivated and populated since Hellenistic 
times and had been protected against any possible 
occupation by Bedouins who might damage the 
crops. After harvest, the sheep-raising tribes were 
allowed to pasture their flocks on the cultivated 
lands, which then benefited from their dung. 

The bddiyas are generally to be found where there 
is a water supply, either on a line of transhumance, 
thus permitting contacts with the Bedouin tribes, or 
else near some great artery of communication like the 
routes from Damascus and Bosra towards Tayma’, 
the road from Damascus to Karkisiya [g.v.], and the 
route which runs along the cultivable margin of the 
Hamad from Rusafa of al-Nu‘man as far as Tayma’, 
passing through Tadmur or Palmyra, Bakhra’ [9.v.], 
Djabal Says [9.v. below] and Kasr BurkuS [see BurKU‘ 
below]. Their construction along the communication 
routes permits one to attribute a function of khans 
(g.v.] or caravanserais to them, in particular for cer- 
tain constructions in the Wadr ‘Araba listed by J. 
Sauvaget. 

The Umayyads liked to stay to the south of 
Damascus, on the Ghassanid sites of Djabiya and 
Dyillik [g.0v.], and often spent the winter in the Jordan 
valley at al-Sinnabra or in the palaces built at Khirbat 
al-Minya and Khirbat al-Mafdjar [9.vv.]. Their move- 
ments around were often dictated by the need to visit 
agriculturally productive centres. They had a special 
liking for the region of the Balka’ [¢.v.], where their 
residences among the mild oases are numerous around 
Mshatta [g.v.], an unfinished work of the caliph al- 
Walid II [g.v.], which marks the end of the archi- 
tectural evolution of the badiyas. 

Badiya can be a synonym of kasr {q.v.], when it is 
a question of a residence erected within a four-sided 
enclosure with dimensions recalling those of Roman 
small forts. The walls are provided with round 
towers, unknown in Roman and Byzantine fortifica- 
tions. There is a central courtyard within on to which 
open rooms grouped in separate units and forming 
bayts and backed by blind external walls which keep 
the environment cool and increase the building’s de- 
fensive potential. The disposition of internal arrange- 
ments is on the axes, and opposite the entrance gate 
flanked by monumental towers is an audience 
chamber usually basilical in plan with apse at the 
end of greater or lesser importance. On the floors 
above are lodging suites of rooms divided according 
to the same plan as those on the ground floor. These 
last are decorated with marble slabs, stucco work, 
frescoes and mosaics. In the immediate vicinity of 


palace-towns”, to be consid- | 





the princely residence there may well be a mosque 
and a bath, as at Djabal Says. Certain badiyas were 
used as centres for hunting (mutasayyad), like Aba’ir 
or Kusayr ‘Amra. A good picture of the architec- 
tural activities of the Umayyads in the badiya is 
given by Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isfahant in his A: al- 
Aghani. 
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Jaussen and Savignac, Les chateaux arabes de Qeseir 
‘Amra, Hardnah et Tiiba, Paris 1922; A. Musil, 
Palmyrena, New York 1928, Appx. ix, 277-89; A. 
Poidebard, La trace de Rome dans le désert syrien, 
Paris 1934; J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur les monu- 
ments omeyyades, in JA {Jan.-March 1939), 1-59; 
H. Stern, Notes sur les chateaux omeyyades, in Ars 
Islamica, xi-xii (1946), 72-97; O. Grabar, Umayyad 
“palace” and the ‘Abbasid ‘‘evolution”, in SI, xviii 
(1962), 5-18; U. Monneret de Villard, Jntroduzione 
allo studio dell’ archeologia islamica, ch. ix, L’abitazione 
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ae (N. ELIsskEFF) 

BADR-I GAGI, fully Bapr at-DIN MusamMap 
CAci, poet of the 8th/14th century Dihli 
Sultanate. A native of Caé (Shash, Tashkent), he 
migrated to India and rose to favour at the court of 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk [¢.v.], who conferred 
on him the style of Fakhr al-Zaman. His kasa@’id, which 
contain references to a number of contemporary events, 
with the dates often expressed in chronograms, con- 
stitute an important source for a period which is noto- 
riously obscure and controversial. It is all the more 
unfortunate, therefore, that his Sha@h-ndma, an epic 
chronicle of Muhammad’s reign completed in 
745/1344-5, has not survived: it was still extant in 
the late 10th/16th century, when the Mughal histo- 
rian Bada ani (Muntakhab al-tawarikh, ed. M. Ahmad 
‘Ali, Calcutta 1864-9, 3 vols., Bibl. Indica, i, 241) 
describes it as a “treasure”. 

Bibliography: Badr-i Caéi, Kasaid, lith. ed. M. 
Hadi ‘Ali, Kanpir n.d., lith. ed. and comm. M. 
‘Uthman Khan, Rampir 1872-3, 2 vols.; extracts 
tr. in Elliot and Dowson, History of India, iti, 567- 
73; Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the British 
Museum, London 1879-83, iti, 1032. 

: (P. JAckson) 

BADR at-MU‘TADIDI, Apu ’L-Napjm, com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid 
(279-89/892-902). He was the son of one of al- 
Mutawakkil’s mawélz, whose name cannot be estab- 
lished with certainty (Khurr or Khayr?), and was first 
in service as an equerry to al-Muwaffak, gaining from 
that time the favour of the future caliph al-Mu‘tadid, 
who, whilst still regent after al-Muwaffak’s death (Safar 
278/June 891), made him chief of police in Baghdad 
and then, after his accession, com-mander of all the 
forces. Badr led several expeditions into various regions 
(Fars, al-Djazira, ‘Irak, etc.) in order to re-establish 
the military situation which had been rendered inse- 
cure by the Karamita [g.v.]. At the same time, he 
played a political role of prime importance, for he 
became all-powerful, with a complete domination over 
the caliph, exercising a veto over everything. He gave 
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one of his daughters in marriage to al-Mu‘tadid’s son, 
the future al-Muktadir, increasing his influence still 
further. He had the right to be addressed by his kunya, 
and the poets, and Aba Bakr al-Salt in particular, 
did not fail to include him in their eulogies of the 
caliph. It was because of his exceptional position that 
he acquired the name of “al-Mu‘tadidi”, distinguish- 
ing him moreover from several homonyms. 

In 288/901 he pleaded in favour of al-Kasim b. 
‘Ubayd Allah [see suLAYMAN B. WAHB] who was made 
vizier thanks to his intervention, but who failed to 
show him much gratitude for it. In fact, Badr refuse 
to take part in his machinations against the sons of 
al-Mu‘tadid, so that al-Kasim, fearing denunciation, 
took care immediately on the accession of al-Muktafi 
(289-95/902-8) to blacken Badr in the eyes of the 
new caliph and probably to profit also by the hos- 
tility towards Badr of certain other commanders. Badr 
fled to Wasit, but was invited to return to Baghdad 
under a guarantee of amdn; in the course of his trip 
up the Tigris, he was attacked on the heights of al- 
Mada’in by al-Kasim’s agents, who cut off his head 
whilst he was at prayer and sent it to al-Muktafi (6 
Ramadan 289/14 August 902). His body was left on 
the spot and was later carried away by his family for 
burial at Mecca. This murder was denounced by the 
poets and imputed to the caliph, who might have 
been expected to heave a sigh of relief at seeing the 
head of the once-powerful general whom he had at 
first honoured on accession, but who seems however 
to have reproached his vizier for it. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 2209-15 and index; 
Mas‘tdi, Muridj, viii, 114, 216 ff = § § 3242, 
3360-6 and index; Hilal al-Sabi’, Rusiim dar al- 
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Ghars al-Ni‘ma, Hafawai, 206; Ibn al-Abbar, 
T'tab al-kuttab, Nos. 49, 50, 52; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 
170-1, 357-9; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, ii, 201; 
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BAGHR [see MArRID]. _ 2 
BAHA’ aLt-DAWLA WA-DIYA’ aL-MILLA, ABU 

NASR FIRUZ KuarsHApy B. ‘ApuD aL-DAWLA 
FanA-Kuusraw, Biyid supreme amir, who ruled 
in ‘Irak and then in southern Persia also from 
379/989 to 403/1012) after 381/992 with the fur- 
ther honorific, granted by the caliph al-Kadir, of 
Ghiyath al-Umma, and towards the end of his life, 
those of Kiwam al-Dawla and Safi Amir al- 
Mu?minin). He was the third son, after Sams4m al- 
Dawla Marzuban and Sharaf al-Dawla Shirzil, of 
the great amir ‘Adud al-Dawla [g.v.], who had built 
up the Bayid confederation into the mightiest empire 
of its time in the Islamic east. 

On ‘Adud al-Dawla’s death in Shawwal 372/March 
983, Samsam al-Dawla, as the eldest son, succeed- 
ed as amir al-umara’, but his succession was disput- 
ed by Sharaf al-Dawla, and internecine warfare 
followed, in which the young Baha’ al-Dawla was 
also involved. Finally, in Ramadan 376/January 387 
Samsam al-Dawla’s position in Baghdad became par- 
lous; he submitted to Sharaf al-Dawla, who now 
became the supreme amir, and was partially blinded 
and im-prisoned at Siraf. However, Sharaf al-Dawla 
died in Djumada II 379/September 989, and Baha’ 
al-Dawla, whom Sharaf al-Dawla had nominated 
before his death as his successor, assumed power 
in Baghdad as amir al-wmara’ at the age of 19. He 
thus began a reign of 23 years, long by Biyid stand- 





ards. This reign falls into two roughly equal parts, 
the first filled with warfare against rivals like his 
uncle Fakhr al-Dawla ‘Alt of Ray and Djyibal and 
Samsam al-Dawla, now escaped from incarceration, 
until by ca. 1000 he had consolidated his power in 
Fars and Kirman and was able to make Shiraz, his 
father’s old capital, the centre of his own dominions 
for the rest of his lifetime, acknowledged by all the 
Biyid princes as supreme amir. 

At the outset of his reign, Baha’ al-Dawla recog- 
nised Samsam al-Dawla in Shiraz as an equal ruler 
controlling Fars, Kirman and ‘Uman. In 381/991 
he deposed the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ta’i‘ [g.v.] in 
favour of his cousin al-Kadir [g.v.], whom he hoped 
to find more tractable; this proved in fact the case, 
and the new caliph agreed subsequently in 383/994 
to become betrothed to Baha’ al-Dawla’s own daugh- 
ter, though she died before the marriage could take 
place. The amir also secured from the caliph at this 
time a fresh grant of titles; and it is from this year 
that the ancient Iranian title Shd@hanshah, used unof- 
ficially by his father, appears on his coins (cf. W. 
Madelung, The assumption of the title Shahanshah by the 
Biiyids and “The reign of the Daylam (Dawlat al- 
Daylam)”, in ZNES, xxviii [1969], 174-5). Baha’ al- 
Dawla now had to defend ‘Irak and Ahwaz against 
the ambitions of Fakhr al-Dawla (who, urged on by 
his vizier the Sahib Isma‘Tl b. ‘Abbad [see 1BN ‘aB- 
BAD], had on ‘Adud al-Dawla’s death himself assumed 
the title of Shahanshaéh and the implied headship of 
the Bayid family), and northern ‘Irak against vari- 
ous local Arab and Kurdish chiefs. Samsam_ al- 
Dawla, after his escape, took advantage of unrest 
in ‘Irak and of Baha’ al-Dawla’s preoccupation with 
internal strife in Baghdad—the divisions of the Sunni 
and Shi‘t populace and of the Turkish and Daylami 
elements in the Bayid army—and seized Ahwaz and 
Basra. Baha’ al-Dawla secured the alliance of the 
ruler of the Batiha, Muhadhdhib al-Dawla ‘Ali b. 
Nasr, and of the Kurdish prince Badr b. Hasaniiya 
[see HASANAWAYH]. Even so, his vizier and general 
Abi ‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Muwaffak could make little 
headway against Samsam al-Dawla’s skilful. com- 
mander Abii ‘Alt al-Hasan b. Ustadh-Hurmuz. After 
several oscillations in the fortunes of war, Samsam 
al-Dawla was in 388/998 assassinated near Isfahan 
by Aba Nasr Shah-Firiizz, a son of ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
cousin and former rival ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar. 
Abia ‘Al? b. Ustadh-Hurmuz now came over to Baha’ 
al-Dawla’s side with the remnants of Samsam al- 
Dawla’s Daylami troops. Once Abii Nasr Shah-Firiz 
had been killed in Kirman, Baha’ al-Dawla was sole 
master of the southern provinces of Persia, Fars and 
Kirman, and of their dependency ‘Uman. Two years 
later, his implacable enemy Fakhr al-Dawla died, 
and his successors in Ray and Hamadhan, the young 
and inexperienced Madjd al-Dawla Rustam and 
Shams al-Dawla Aba Tahir respectively, acknowl- 
edged Baha’ al-Dawla’s supreme overlordship, as 
coins minted at Ray from 400/1009-10 and at 
Hamadhan from 401/1010-11 attest. 

Baha’ al-Dawla now moved his capital from 
‘Trak to Shiraz, captured from the temporary con- 
trol of the sons of ‘Izz al-Dawla, and never 
returned from it to Baghdad. The move eastwards 
showed that he regarded southern Persia as the 
heartland of the Buyid dominions, and except for 
the brief occupation in 390-1/1000-1 of Kirman 
by the Saffarid Tahir b. Khalaf, the Persian lands 
remained generally peaceful. But the relinquishing 
of Baghdad as capital meant a distinct relaxation 
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of control in ‘Irak, which was henceforth entrusted 
to governors (for much of this period, until his death 
in 401/1010-11, to the ‘Amid al-Djuyish Abia ‘Ali 
b. Ustadh-Hurmuz} at a time when powerful ene- 
mies were rearing their heads there. Baha’ al-Dawla’s 
departure for Fars allowed the caliph al-Kadir to 
enjoy more freedom of action and tentatively to 
assert his authority, especially over the protection of 
Sunni interests against Shi policies of the Buyid 
amir [see AL-KADIR BPLLAH for details]. Above all, the 


confused situation in ‘Irak after ‘Adud al-Dawla’s | 


death and the squabbling of his sons in Fars over 
control of the empire had allowed local Arab poten- 
tates in ‘Irak to extend their power at Biyid expense, 
so that direct Biiyid authority was to be for much 
of Baha’ al-Dawla’s reign confined to Baghdad and 
Wasit and their immediate vicinities. In northern 
‘Irak there were the ‘Ukaylids [g.v.] of Mawsil; Baha’ 


al-Dawla sent against the amir Abu ‘J]-Dhawwad | 


Muhammad several expeditions, but could not entirely 
quash his power, and after Abu ’l-Dhawwad’s death 
in 386/996, his nephew KirwAsh b. al-Mukallad (after 


391/1001) carried on the struggle. In central ‘Irak, ! 


the Asadi amir ‘Ali b. Mazyad was ever ready to 
stir up the Bedouins of the Khafadja and Muntafik 
groups [g.vv.] against Bayid rule, whilst in the south 
of the country a rebel called Abu ’Il-‘Abbas b. Wasil 
in 393/1003 seized Basra and invaded Ahwaz, hav- 
ing driven out from the Battha Muhadhdhib al- 
Dawla. In 396/1006 a coalition of Badr b. 


Hasaniiya’s Kurds and Ibn Wasil’s forces were able | 


to besiege Baghdad, but the capital was saved by 
Ibn Wasil’s being captured and then executed 
(397/1006). An attempt was made to conciliate the 
Arab amirs of ‘Irak, so that the ‘Ukaylid Kirwash b. 
al-Mukallad was in 396/1005-6 awarded the lukab 
of Mu‘tamid al-Dawla and the Mazyadid ‘AIT in 
397/1007 that of Sanad al-Dawla. Also, the new 
governor for Baha’ al-Dawla in Baghdad after 
401/1010, Fakhr al-Mulk Muhammad b. ‘Ali, defeat- 
ed the ‘Ukaylids, drove off the Khafadja and man- 


aged to make peace with the Kurds, who in fact | 


ceased to be such a threat to the Biyid position in 
‘Irak after Badr’s murder in 405/1014-15. 


In Djumada Il 403/December 1012 Baha’ al- | 


Dawla died at Arradjan, probably en route for 
Baghdad. His corpse was taken to Baghdad and then, 
like that of his father, interred near the grave of the 
Imam ‘Ali b. Abi Talib at Nadjaf near Kiifa. It 
appears that during his lifetime, Baha’ al-Dawla’s 
(eldest?) son Aba Mansi had been the wal? al-‘ahd, 
for his name, with the title of amir al-umara’, appears 
on an inscription at Persepolis dated 392/1002, but 
this son had died in 398/1008. Hence just before 
his death, he had nominated his 19-year old son 
Sultan al-Dawla Abi Shudja‘ as supreme amir, the 
latter after his accession appointed his brothers Djalal 
al-Dawla and Kiwam al-Dawla as governors in Basra 
and Kirman respectively. The ensuing struggles 
amongst Baha’ al-Dawla’s sons, combined with the 
ambitions of the Arab amirs in ‘Irak and distant pres- 
sure from the Ghaznawids and then the Saldjiks in 
the east, were soon to destroy the precarious unity 
of the Biyid empire inherited by Baha’ al-Dawla 
from his father. 

It is not easy to form a clear picture of Baha’ al- 


Dawla’s character and personality, and he suffers in | 


the sources by comparison with his father. They 
describe him as tyrannical to his entourage, avid for 
gold and niggardly over its disbursement, but these 
vices were not unfamiliar among other members of 





the Biyid family, and were in large part a reflex of 
the recurrent financial crises of the later Biyids and 
their desperate search for money and for fresh ikta‘ 
land with which to pay their troops. 

Concerning his cultural interests, little is known 
specifically, and the first half of his reign was in any 
case largely taken up with warfare. The historian and 
philosopher Miskawayh [q.v.] served as a secretary in 
his administration, and despite the absence of men- 
tion of outstanding poets in his circle at Shiraz 
(Tha‘alibi in his Tatemmat al-Yatima, ed. Eghbal, i, 16- 
18, 26-30, mentions only two poets of note, Abi 
‘Abd Allah al-Husayn al-Mughallis and Abi Sa‘d ‘Alt 
al-Hamadhani), there is reason to suppose that Baha’ 
al-Dawla continued the tradition of patronage of 
Arabic learning established by ‘Adud al-Dawla before 
him. Certainly, Samsam al-Dawla had as his vizier 
for two years Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Ahmad, 
Ibn Sa‘dan [g.v. below], whose circle of scholars is 
known to us through the works of Abii Hayyan al- 
Tawhidt, and Sharaf al-Dawla was the patron of the 
distinguished astronomer Abit Sahl al-Kihr [¢.z.]. Abii 
Nasr Shapir b. Ardashir (d. 416/1025 [see sABtr B. 
aRDASUIR in E/']), who served Baha’ al-Dawla as 
vizier on several brief occasions during the first part 
of his amirate, seems to have been a scholar of out- 
standing calibre, considered by Tha‘alibi as worthy 
of a separate section in his anthology because of the 
amount of poetry dedicated to him by such figures 
as Abu ’I-Faradj al-Babbagha, [bn Luwhv’ and Abu 
*|-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (Yatimat al-dahr, ed. Damascus, ii, 
290-7, ed. Cairo 1375-7/1956-8, iti, 129-36); whilst 
the governor for Baha’ al-Dawla in Baghdad (and 
subsequently for his successor Sultan al-Dawla) Fakhr 
al-Mulk was the patron of the poet Mihyar al-Daylami 
[q.v.] and of the mathematician of Baghdad Abii Bakr 
Muhammad al-Karadji [q.v.; the nisba to be correct- 
ed thus from the “al-Karkhi” frequently found in 
western sources], the latter dedicating to the gover- 
nor his treatise on algebra al-Aitab al-Fakhit fi ‘t-djabr 
wa ‘l-mukabala. 

Bibliography: Miskawayh’s chronicle stops short 
of Baha’ al-Dawla’s reign, but much detailed his- 
torical material is to be found in the Dhayl of Abi 
Shudja‘ al-Riidhrawari (up to 389/999) and in the 
surviving fragment of Hilal al-Sabi’s Ta vikh cov- 
ering 389-93/999-1003 (both sources forming vol. 
ii of Margoliouth and Amedroz’s Eclipse of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, tr. vol. vi, the latter source being 
utilised by H.F. Amedroz for his study Three years 
of Buwaihid rule in Baghdad, A.H. 389-393, in JRAS 
[1901], 501-36, 749-86). These specifically Biyid 
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general chronicles of Ibn al-Athir, ix, Ibn al- 
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‘Trak. 

Of secondary literature, there are connected 
accounts of Baha’ al-Dawla’s amirate and of the 
cultural life of the period in Mafizullah Kabir, The 
Buwaihid dynasty of Baghdad (334/946-447/ 10505), 
Calcutta 1964, 77-91, 179 ff; in H. Busse, Chalif 
und Grosskimg, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), Beirut- 
Wiesbaden 1969, 67 ff. and index; and in idem, 
ch. fran under the Biyids, in Camb. hist. of ran, ix, 
ed. R.N. Frye, Cambridge 1975, 289-96; The 
extensive bibliography in Busse’s book expands and 
brings up-to-date that of the article BuwayHwps [@.v.]. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

BAHRIYYA. I. The navy of the Arabs up 

to 1250. Although Near Eastern writers in mediaeval 
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times did not address themselves specifically to 
the subject of bakriyya, references to seafaring activi- 
ties made by Arab, Byzantine, southern and western 
European chroniclers, geographers and travellers, as 
well as pertinent details found in the Arabic papyri 
and the Geniza documents, provide a considerable 
body of information concerning the rise and fall of 
the Arab navy. 

The naval requirements of the Arabs were dictated 
by the necessity of defending their Mediterranean ter- 
ritories—stretching from Cilicia and Syria in the East 
to the Spanish Levante seaboard in the West—and 
of protecting their shipping, as well as by their offen- 
sive operations against Christian enemies in the 
Mediterranean. Until the appearance of aggressive 
Italian fleets and the coming of the Crusaders, Muslim 
sea power, along with that of the Byzantines, consti- 
tuted the dominant factor in mediaeval Mediterranean 
naval history. 

The organisation and command structure of the 
bakriyya were affected by the policy and strategy of 
the caliphate. In the beginning of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, the naval organisation involved several naval 
districts and distinct, self-controlled fleets. The naval 
districts, with their strategic ports (thaghr, pl. thughir 
[g.v.]) and warships, remained under the jurisdiction 
of commanders appointed by the caliph and respon- 
sible for the supervision of the construction and equip- 
ment of the ships; for their safety in the winter bases; 
for the selection of the entire naval personnel; for 
gathering and analysing naval intelligence; and for 
giving operational orders. With the decline of the 
caliphate, the organisational logistic, and operational 
responsibility for the bahriyya rested with those dyna- 
mic régimes whose power was based on the coastal 
provinces, whether they enjoyed a sovereign status, as 
was the case of the Fatimids, or that of local dynas- 
ties, like the Aghlabids, the Tulinids, the Ikhshidids 
and the Ayyibids [¢.vv.]. 

An essential feature of the bahnyya were the dir 
al-sind‘a (sing. dar al-sind‘a [q.v.]). These naval instal- 
lations served not only as operational bases, but 
also as shipyards, naval arsenals and as the man- 
power centres supplying sailors and combat per- 
sonnel. The number and activity of these installations 
depended on the degree of concern for naval mat- 
ters of individual régimes. The latter ensured the 
operations of the installations by raising taxes specif- 
ically earmarked for naval expenditure; by procur- 
ing raw materials needed for the construction and 
fitting of warships; and by conscripting the neces- 
sary manpower. The Muslim naval inventory 
involved a great diversity of combat and support- 
ive vessels. In fact “the Muslim navy not only had 
a variety of names for a single type, but a single 
name for a variety of types” (A.M. Fahmy, Muslim 
naval organization, 137). 

A fleet (al-ustil [g.v.]) was commanded by the 7a’is 
al-ustiil (commander of the fleet) selected from among 
the top naval officers (al-kuwwdd), but the care of 
weapons and direction of naval action were discharged 
by the chief sailor (k@id al-nawatiya). The crews of the 
warships were made up of sailors (nit, pl. nawdtiya); 
oarsmen (kadhdhaf); craftsmen and workmen (dhawu 
‘Lsind‘a wa “-mihan); as well as of the fighting men, 
such as the naphtha throwers (al-naffatin) and the 
marines. The actual fighting involved both the bom- 
bardment with combustible projectiles, and the sub- 
sequent ramming, boarding and hand-to-hand combat 
of the marines. The latter were employed also for 
landing raids. 








The early history of the bakriyya was highlighted 
by the raids against Cyprus in 28/649 and 33/655; 
by the victory over a Byzantine armada in the Battle 
of the Masts (Dhat al-Sawari [g.v. in Suppl.]) in 
34/655; and by the two sieges of Constantinople in 
54-69/763-9 and 98-9/717-18), during which the 
Muslim fleets attempted to blockade maritime access 
to the imperial capital, and supported logistically the 
Arab land forces. In that period Muslim squadrons 
raided Sicily in 32-3/652 and 46/666-7, temporar- 
ily occupied Rhodes in 52/672 or 53/673 and Arwad 
(Cyzikus) in 54/673, and raided Crete in 55/674. 
In the first half of the 3rd/9th century, the position 
of the bakriyya was enhanced by the reassertion of 
Muslim influence over Cyprus [see KUBRUs] and the 
conquest of Crete [see 1kRiTIsH]; both these strate- 
gic islands facilitated offensive operations against 
Byzantine possessions. Regular Muslim fleets were 
stationed at Alexandria, Rosetta, Damietta, ‘Akka, 
Tyre, Sidon and Tarsiis. In the Western 
Mediterranean, the navy of the Aghlabids engaged 
in relentless attacks against Sicily [see sriLLryya] and 
the southern and western shores of Italy from the 
naval base of Tunis. 

The pursuit of ambitious political goals in Egypt 
and Syria by Ahmad b. Tiilliin (254-70/868-84) entailed 
both an expansion of naval installations, especially 
those of ‘Akka, and the strengthening of naval squad- 
rons. His example was emulated by Muhammad b. 
Tughdj al-Ikhshid (323-34/935-46); but neither the 
fleet of the Taliinids nor that of the Ikhshidids proved 
to be very effective. The former was annihilated in 
293/905 by a small ‘Abbasid fleet, the latter was un- 
able to support Crete and Cyprus against the resurgent 
Byzantine navy. On the other hand, in 291/902 the 
Muslim bahnyya achieved a great success when Aghlabid 
naval forces conquered Sicily. 

Following the Byzantine re-conquest of Crete 
(350/961) and Cyprus (352/963), the difficult task of 
upholding the prestige of the baknyya was taken over 
by the Fatimids. Having inherited strong naval tra- 
ditions from the Aghlabids, the Fatimids undertook 
a major expansion of the fleet. Their powerful 
naval squadrons proved instrumental in contesting 
supremacy in the western Mediterranean. Malta, 
Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic and other islands 
were attacked. In 324-5/934-5 a Fatimid fleet har- 
ried the southern coast of France, took Genoa, and 
coasted along Calabria, carrying off slaves and other 
booty. In 344/955 another Fatimid fleet raided the 
coasts of Umayyad Spain. In 358/969 a power- 
ful Fatimid armada participated in the conquest of 
Egypt. Concerned with the offensive operations of 
the Byzantines, as well as with the need for pre- 
serving the unity of their realm, which stretched from 
North Africa to Syria, the Fatimids attached great 
importance to the status of their navy. They found- 
ed a “Department of the Holy War or of Maritime 
Constructions”: (Diwan al-Djthid aw Diwan al-Ama’ i). 
Ships were built in Alexandria, Damietta, at the island 
of Rawda, in Misr, and in the new dockyards of 
al-Maks, which alone is credited with producing 
600 vessels. Availability of the services of the Syrian 
thughir, such as Tyre and Tripoli, extended the oper- 
ational capacity of the Fatimid fleet in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In the 5th/1} 1th century the power of the bahkriyya 
began to decline. The North African provinces 
slipped away from the Fatimids. The fleets of the 
Italian mercantile republics asserted their prepon- 
derance in the western Mediterranean and began 
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to raid with virtual impunity the Algerian and 
Tunisian shores. The dynamic Normans conquered 
Sicily and Southern Italy, and then began prepar- 
ing for expansionist moves in Eastern Mediterranean. 
In the first half of the 6th/1]2th century, the vic- 
tories of the Crusaders were facilitated by the decline 
of Fatimid naval forces, and resulted in the loss of 
all Islamic coastal towns with the exception of 
‘Askalan. After the surrender of that fortress in 
548/1153, the coast of Egypt became an easy tar- 
get for Norman, Italian and Byzantine squadrons. 

An attempt to challenge the Christian naval power 
was made by Salah al-Din (567-89/1171-93), the 
supplanter of the Fatimids. He increased the salaries 
of the sailors, re-fortified Egyptian naval bases, and 
created a special office of the fleet (diwan al-ustil), 
to which several branches of Egyptian revenue con- 
tributed. In 574-5/1179 his fleet counted 80 ves- 
sels, of which 60 were galleys and 20 transports. 
Although the revitalised navy achieved some suc- 
cess during Salah al-Din’s struggle against the 
Crusaders (including an effective counter-attack in 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 578/February 1183 against a dar- 
ing Frankish penetration of the hitherto immune 
Red Sea waters), it proved impotent to prevent the 
movement of Christian fleets bringing new hosts of 
European warriors eager to fight against the Muslim 
conquerors of Jerusalem. The Third Crusade (585- 
7/1189-91) did not recover the Holy City, but it 
delivered a mortal blow to the Egyptian navy, whose 
squadrons tried suicidally to support the garrison 
of ‘Akka blockaded by a tremendous concentration 
of European fleets. According to al-Makrizi (766- 
845/1364-1442), “After the death of Salah al-Din 
the affairs of the fleet were given little attention. . . 
Service in the navy was considered to be a dis- 
grace to such an extent that to call at an Egyptian 
‘You sailor!’ was treated as an insult. What a change 
from the days when the names of the sailors were 
invoked in the prayers of the people, and from the 
times when these very sailors had been called the 
soldiers of God, waging the Holy War against the 
foes of Allah!” 
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BAKHIT at-MUTIT at-HANAFI, Mvuxamman, 
mufit of Egypt from 1914 until 1921. He was 
born in the village of al-Muti‘a in the province of 
Asyat on 10 Muharram 1271/24 September 1854. 
After completion of his studies at al-Azhar in 
1292/1875, he remained attached to that institu- 
tion as a teacher until 1297/1880, when he was 
appointed Kadi of al-Kalytbiyya province. This was 
the beginning of his career in the judiciary, in which 
he served as provincial judge in various resorts, as 
kadi of Alexandria, as kddi of Cairo, and in a num- 
ber of other high positions such as the office of 
Inspector and the office of muffi in the Ministry of 
Justice, prior to his appointment as mufit of Egypt 
on 21 December 1914. In the course of his career 
he was involved, either directly or indirectly, in 
notable events of the day, such as the intrigues 
against reform in al-Azhar, as sponsored by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (cf. Ahmad Shafik, Mudhakkiratt 
fi nisf kan, Cairo 1936, ii, part 2, 35), the compli- 
cations surrounding the marriage of ‘Al? Yiisuf (2bzd., 
61), and the events of 1921, preceeding Egyptian 
independence (cf. Shafik, iii, 275 ff.). He was a mem- 
ber of al-Rabita al-Sharkiyya [q.v.], but resigned from 
this association in 1925 in protest to the efforts of 
some of its members to bring about the annulment 
of the intended trial of SAlv ‘Abd al-Razik (cf. Ahmad 
Shafik, A%mali ba‘d mudhakkiratt, Cairo 1941, 183 f.). 
The latter’s [slam wa-usiil al-hukm was severely criti- 
cised by Muhammad Bakhit in his Hakikat al-Islam 
wa-usil al-hukm, Cairo 1344/1925-6. This book, as 
well as publications with suggestive titles such as al- 
Murhafat ‘l-vamaniyya fi ‘unuk man kala bi-butlan al-wakf 
‘ala ’l-dhuniyya, Cairo 1344/1925-6; Irshad al-kar? wa 
‘L-sami ila anna al-talak idha lam yudif ila al-mara ghayr 
waki®, Cairo 1348/1929-30; Hudjdjat Allah ‘ala 
khalikatihi, ft bayan hakikat al-Kur’dn wa-hikam kitaba- 
thi, Cairo 1932, reflect Muhammad Bakhit’s active 
intellectual involvement with the various issues of his 
time, such as the disputes pertaining to the transla- 
tion of the Kur’an, the position of women, and the 
campaign for abolition of the wakf ahli. Other pub- 
lications such as his Tanbth al-‘ukil al-insaniyya lima 
fi adyat al-Kuran min al-‘uliim al-kawniyya wa ’l-‘um- 
raniyya, Cairo 1344/1925-6; Tawftk al-Rahman lt-tawftk 
bayn ma kalahu ‘ulam@ al-haya wa-bayn ma da fi 
ahadith al-sahtha wa-ayat al-Kuran, Cairo 1341/1922- 
3; and al-Dyawab al-shafi fi ibahat al-taswir al-futighrafi, 
Cairo n.d.; and Riséla fi Ahkam kird’at al-finiighraf, 
Cairo 1324/1906-7, show his concern with problems 
arising out of the confrontantion of Islam with the 
results of Western science and _ technology. 
Muhammad Bakhit died on 20 Radjab 1354/18 
October 1935. 

Bibliography: For biographies, see Zaki Fahmi, 
Safwat al“asr fi ta’rikh rusiim mashahir ndjal Misr, 
Cairo 1326/1908-9, 501 ff.; Ilyas Zakhira, Mirat 
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1916, 11, 467; Sulayman al-Zayyati, Kanz al-djawhar 
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ir od 7 (F. DE Jonc) 
BAKI BP’LLAH, Ku*Apja, Safi saint of Muslim 

India, born in Kabul in 971/1563-4. His father, 
Kadi ‘Abd al-Salam Khaldjt Samarkandi, was a 
scholarly S#fi, and his mother a descendant of 
Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar (d. 896/1491), the dis- 
tinguished saint of the Nakshbandi order. [see 
AHRAR, KH“ApJA, above]. He completed his early 
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education and then studied the religious sciences under 
the guidance of Mawlana Sadik Halwa’1, who had 
stayed in Kabul at the persuasion of Mirza Hakim 
in 978/1570-1 on his way back from the Hidjaz 
to Samarkand. After some time, he accompanied 
Halwa’i to Transoxiana, and there he outshone 
other students of his in Islamic theology. As he 
was inclined towards piety and Siifism, he visited 
the famous Siifis and developed a desire for spir- 
itual perfection. Hence he turned to India and 
wandered about here and there in the Pandjab, 
spending nights in vigil and performing mystical 
exercises, to the point that his health was adversely 
affected. 

Having spent sometime in the Pandjab and 
Kashmir, Baki bi’llah again went to Transoxiana in 
1000/1592 in search of a spiritual guide. In Samar- 
kand, he became the disciple of the Nakshbandi saint 
Mawlana Kh’adjagi, who acquainted him with the 
teachings and philosophy of his order. He adopted 
the teachings of Shaykh Ahrar and returned to India 
towards 1007/1599, settling down in Dihli as a founder 
of the Nakshbandi order there and gathering a num- 
ber of disciples, including some of the leading grandees 
and scholars. Shaykh Farid Bukhari, one of Akbar’s 
prominent nobles, also became his disciple, and met 
all the expenses of his kAdnkah in Dihli. As regards 
his teachings, he emphasised the importance of right 
faith, strict adherence to the Islamic Shari, constant 
meditation and the service of man; to him, this was 
the essence of Siifism, and no importance was attached 
to other mystic experiences. He considered Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s philosophy of wafdat al-wudjiid (“unity of 
being”) as a narrow lane, while ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
Simnani’s concept of wahdat al-shuhiid he declared to 
be a wider road. 

Baki bi'llah died in 1011/1603 leaving a number 
of distinguished disciples to further his work. It was 
largely due to him that the Nakshbandi order sub- 
sequently gained popularity in India and became one 
of the important orders there, making an impact on 
the religious life of the Indian Muslims which can be 
felt even today. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Sirhindi, Maktabat-i 
Rabbani, i, ed. Mawlana Yar Muhammad Djadid 
Badakhshi, Kanpur 1877; Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Muhaddith, Akhéar al-akhydr, Dihli 1914; Athar 
‘Abbas Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements in India 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, Lucknow 1965; Mu- 
hammad Hashim Badakhshani, ubdat al-makamat, 
Lucknow 1885. : (LH. Sryppigur) 
BAKR sb. at-NATTAH, Apu °L-WA%IL, minor 

poet of Basra, who belonged to the tribe of Bakr 
b. Wail and who eulogised Rabi‘a; but it is not 
known for certain whether he was descended from 
Hanifa b. Ludjaym or from his brother ‘Idj! (Ibn 
al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 141), so that he is sometimes 
given the isha of Hanafi and sometimes that of 
‘Idjli. He spent part of his life in Baghdad, and 
according to information given in the Aghdni (xix, 
38), he is even said to have received for some time 
a stipend from the diwan of al-Rashid. However, he 
seems to have led a fairly restless life in search of 
patrons, being avid for rewards. He is moreover 
made into a su‘lzk, a brigand of the highways, because 
he boasted of using his sword in order to earn his 
living; but the only relevant episode here mentioned 
in the sources is an attack by the hordes of 
Abi Dulaf al-Kasim b. ‘Isa al-‘Idjlr (d. 225/840 
[g.v.]) after the latter had remarked to Ibn al-Nattah 
that he was always boasting of his bravery but never 





put it to the test. For the rest, his relations with 
Aba Dulaf are unclear; according to one tradition, 
he was recruited into his army and received a stipend 
until the end of his life, whilst another tradition 
describes him as coming every year to the master 
of al-Karadj asking for money to buy an estate 
allegedly adjacent to his own existing one. Whatever 
the truth, he eulogised his benefactor, above all in 
a fine kasida of 90 verses which has been preserved 
by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. Abi Dulaf’s brother, Ma‘kil b. 
‘Isa, interceded on his behalf for the prince to par- 
don Ibn al-Nattah’s indiscretions, which led to sim- 
ilar eulogies on Ma‘kil and an elegy on his death. 
Ibn al-Nattah also mourned the death of Malik b. 
‘Ali al-Khuza‘t, at whose side he had fought in cam- 
paigns against the Kharidjis of the district of Hulwan. 
He is also found in Kirman, where he received a 
regular stipend, and at the side of Malik b. Tawk 
[see AL-RAHBA], to whom he dedicated some pane- 
gyrics. However, the chronology of all these events 
is far from certain, and it is most unlikely that he 
could have praised the latter person (who died in 
260/874), at least if he himself died in 192/808, 
which an allusion to his loss in the Diwan of Abu 
1-“Atahiya (ed. Beirut 1964, 105, rhyme -dtd, metre 
Sart‘) seems to support. 

The critics recognised that he handled with talent 
the various poetical genres, though at the same time 
criticising him for certain exaggerations on occasion. 
His eulogies and elegies remain within the Bedouin 
tradition, but several poems in which he hymns a 
djariya called Durra have a more modernist form; it 
was because these were set to music that Bakr b, al- 
Nattah merited a notice in the Aghani. Out of his 
total poetic production, which ran to a hundred or 
so leaves (Fikrist, 232), Ahmad b. Abi Tahir Tayfir 
made a selection (/khtiyar shir Bakr 6. al-Nattah) which 
Yakit cites (Udaba’, iti, 92). 
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Z (Cu. PELLAT) 

aL-BAKRI, Munammap Tawrik B. ‘ALI B. 
Munammap, Egyptian religious dignitary. He was 
born in Cairo on 27 Djumada I 1287/24 August 
1870, and was appointed nakib al-ashraf [q.v.], shaykh 
mashayikh al-turuk al-siifyya (head of the farikas [q.v.]), 
and head of al-Bakriyya [g.v.] in January 1892 in suc- 
cession to his deceased brother ‘Abd al-Baki, obtain- 
ing life-membership of the madjlis shitra al-kawdnin 
(Legislative Council) and of the diam%yya alumina 
(General Assembly) in that very same year. During the 
period in which he held the office of shaykh mashayikh 
al-turuk al-siifiya, various regulations for the Saft orders 
in Egypt were introduced. These regulations, which 
were in force until 1976, allowed him to re-establish 
the authority over the orders to which the head of al- 
Bakriyya had been legally entitled since 1812, and 
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which had declined dramatically under his predecessor 
‘Abd _al-Baki. 

As nakib al-ashraf, he was forced to abdicate in 
January 1895 by the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi, who 
must have aimed at curbing al-Bakri’s aspirations 
to political significance, as was suggested by Mahir 
Hasan Fahmi (92 ff.; see bibliography). Following 
this event, relations between al-Bakri and the 
Khedive grew progressively worse when the latter 
sought to mobilise Ottoman support in his attempts 
to assert his position over Lord Cromer, the British 
proconsul. This was totally unacceptable to al-Bakri, 
since it ran counter to the unadulterated Egyptian 
nationalism which he advocated. In consequence, he 
showed himself to be aggressively antagonistic to 
‘Abbas Hilmi’s policy, to a degree which brought 
him close to being faced with legal prosecution for 
lése-majesté (cf. Ahmad Shaftk, Mudhakkirati ft nisf 
kam, Cairo 1936, ti/1, 248 f.; Muhammad Husayn, 
al-ttidjahat al-wataniyya fi ‘l-adab al-mu‘asir, Cairo 
1954, i, 94). When the Khedive changed his 
policy and turned to the Egyptian nationalists in his 
effort to achieve freedom from British tutelage, rela- 
tions improved considerably, and in early 1903 
Muhammad Tawfik was again installed as nakib 
al-ashraf, in succession to ‘Alt al-Biblawi [¢.v.], 
who had been appointed Shaykh of al-Azhar. 
Concommitant to and as the result of this rap- 
prochement between the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi and 
Muhammad Tawfik, the latter became gradually 
more implicated in the Khedive’s policy, notably in 
his efforts aimed at the deposition of the mufii of 
Egypt, Muhammad ‘Abduh, who was a protégé of 
Cromer’s, when the Khedive called upon him for 
mediation on various occasions (cf. Shafik, 
Mudhakkiratt, ii/1, 348, ii/2, 34 ff, 95 f; Fahmi, 


103 ff.). On the political scene he manifested him- | 


self, moreover, as an advocate of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, for which he campaigned in the Legislative 
Council as well as in the Press. He was committed 
to pan-Islamism, and was actively involved in the 
movement when he presided over the preliminary 
meetings for the foundation of the Universal Islamic 


Congress (al-Mwtamar al-Islam al-Amma), proposed | 


by Isma‘il Gasprinsky [g.v.], held in the palace of 
the Bakris in Cairo at the end of 1907. From the 
latter year onwards, relations between al-Bakri and 
the Khedive again become strained when Eldon 
Gorst, who had succeeded Cromer to the procon- 
sulate at the beginning of that year, managed to 
win ‘Abbas Hilmi away from the nationalists and 
obtained his support for British policies. This caused 
the relationship between al-Bakri and the Khedive 
to deteriorate into one of the mutual distrust and 
hostility, which must have contributed to the severe 
paranoia which forced al-Bakri to abdicate at the 
end of 19}1. In 1912, he left Egypt for Beirut, 
where he was confined to a mental hospital until 
early 1928 when he returned. He died in Cairo in 
August 1932. 

In addition to Muhammad Tawfik al-Bakri’s signif- 
icance for the Saft orders in Egypt, which have been 
under the lasting impact of an administration which 
was at least partially designed by him and which was 
instituted under his auspices, he is also notable for his 
literary activities. He founded a short-lived predecessor 
of the Academy of the Arabic Language, he compiled 
an anthology of radjaz poetry (Aradjiz al-‘Arab Cairo 
1313/1895-6}—about which it was rumoured that it 
had not been compiled by him at all but by Ahmad 
b. Amin al-Shinkitt (cf. a/-Muktataf, xix (Cairo 1895), 





930 ff; xx, 44 ff£}-—and he published a selection from 
the works of eight poets from the ‘Abbasid period 
(Fuhiil al-balagha, Cairo 1313/1895-6), in addition to 
a collection of poems and makdmas in the style of al- 
Hariri written by himself (Sahdrid) al-lw’ lw, Cairo 1907. 
A selection from this work was published by ‘Uthman 
Shakir under the title al-Lwlw fi ‘l-adab, Cairo 1927). 
As a poet, he is considered as one of the last rep- 
resentatives of the classical tradition. 

Bibliography: The most extensive biography 
is Mahir Hasan Fahmi, Muhammad Tawftk al- 
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ff; and idem, Turug and turug-linked institutions in 
19th century Egypt, Leiden 1978, ch. v, where 
additional references may be found. 

(F. DE Jone) 

BALANCE [see MINTAKAT AL-BURUDJ; MIZAN]. 

AL-BALATI, ABU ‘L-FATH ‘UTHMAN .. ‘Isa 
B. Mansor B. Munyammap, TApy at-Din, grammar- 
ian, poet and adib, originally from the town of 
Balad on the Tigris, which also had the name of 
Balat (see Yakiit, i, 721), whence his nisba of al-Balati, 
sometimes given in the diminutive form of al-Bulayti. 
Abu ’l-Fath went first of all to teach in Syria, and 
then, when Saladin assumed power in Egypt (567/ 
1171), he migrated to Cairo where the new sultan 
allotted to him a fixed stipend and appointed him 
to teach grammar and the Kur’dn in one of the 


| mosques of the town. He remained there till his 
| death on 19 Safar 599/7 November 1202; his corpse 


was not discovered till three days after his death 
because the people of Cairo were preoccupied by 


; the famine then raging and were unconcerned with 


each other. 

Thanks to ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (519-97/1125- 
1201 [g.v.]}, who knew him personally, and to a sharif 
called Aba Dja‘far al-Idrist (apparently not to be 
confused with the famous geographer) who had been 
his pupil and who was in contact with Yakit 
(d. 626/1129), we possess a very detailed physical 
description of this scholar and information on_ his 
habits. He was tall, corpulent, with a lofty forehead, 
a long beard and a ruddy complexion; he was very 
susceptible to cold, always wrapped himself up, took 
a thousand precautions when he went to the hammam 
and hardly went outside in winter. He had the rep- 
utation of being extremely learned in all the literary 
fields, but his personal conduct left something to be 
desired; he apparently sought the company of dis- 
solute persons and sometimes got drunk. 

The examples which have been preserved from 
his poetry show that it was of traditional type, and 
some poems show a special aptitude for verbal 
pyrotechnics in the vein of his time (all through one 
kasida, a differing word in each verse which could 
be read equally well in the three grammatical cases; 
a rhyme in -éné which exhausts the lexicon’s pos- 
sibilities; a schema maf‘ala arbitrarily constructed; 
etc.). Nevertheless, he also wrote a long poem in 
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praise of al-Kadi al-Fadil [9.v.], in which Saladin’s 
secretary is placed above al-Djahiz, Ibn ‘Abbad and 
Ibn al-‘Amid, as well as a muwashshaha whose khardja 
is not however in accordance with the rules, since 
it is in literary Arabic. 

Al-Balati is, in addition to his peetry, the author 
of various works: a Azidb al-‘Arid al-kabir, a K. al-‘Arad 
al-saghtr, a K. al-Izat al-miikizat, a K. al-Nayyir, a K. 
Akhbar al-Mutanabbi, a K. al-Mustazad ‘ala ’l-mustadjad 
min fa‘alat al-adjwad, a K. ‘lm ashkal al-khatt, a K. al- 
Tashif wa ’l-tahrtf and a K. Ta‘lil al-ibadat. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Udaba’, xii, 141-67; idem, 

Buldan, i, 721, ii, 735; ‘Imad al-Din, Kharidat al- 

kasr, Kism shu‘ara’ al-Sham, ii, 383; Kutubi, Fawét, 

il, no. 279; Ibn Hadjar, Lisdén al-Mizan, iv, 150- 

1; Suyit?, Bughya, 323-4; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. 

Istanbul, passim; Brockelmann, S I, 530; Bustani, 

DM, V, 24-5; M.Z. Enani, Le muwassah en Onent, 

Sorbonne thesis 1973 (unpublished), 90-1. 

(Cu. PELLat) 

BALBAN, GuryAtTH aL-DIn ULucy Kuan, the most 
prominent of the slave Sultans of Dihli, was 
originally a Turkish slave of the Ilbari clan. A mem- 
ber of the famous corps of Forty Slaves or Cihilgani 
raised by Sultan Iltutmish, Balban rose, by dint of 
sheer merit and ability, to be the minister and deputy 
(nd’ib-t-mamlakat) of the ascetic king Nasir al-Din 
Mahmiid Shah (644-64/1246-65), to whom he had 
given his daughter in marriage. As de facto ruler dur- 
ing Mahmiid’s reign, he checked the forces of dis- 
integration and infused vigour into the administration. 
The experience which he earned during his deputy- 
ship stood him in good stead when he inaugurated 
his own reign in 664/1266 as Ghiyath al-Din Balban, 
following the death of the childless Mahmud. Many 
and varied were the problems which beset Balban 
as he set to administer the country ruined by inter- 
nal anarchy and threatened with foreign invasion. 
The treacherous manoeuvrings of the Turkish nobil- 
ity, the growing intensity of the Hindu resistance 
and the mounting menace of the Mongol inroads, 
combined to create a situation which called for real- 
istic approach, coupled with a will to take bold 
action. 

As a typical oriental monarch, he advocated the 
theory of the divine right of the king and rigidly 
insisted on the observance of court ceremonial. For 
refractory nobles, he thought the assassin’s dagger or 
poison to be the only remedy and he got rid of most 
of them by a liberal use of both. With firm deter- 
mination and concentrated drive, he brought the 
Mewati insurgents to their knees and suppressed 
the uprising of the Hindus of the Doab. For repelling 
the Mongol marauders, he put his able and trusted 
son Muhammad Khan in command of an elaborate 
defence arrangement along the north-western fron- 
tiers, and as a result, the advance of the Mongols 
was effectively halted. At home, the army was re- 
organised, an efficient espionage system perfected 
and art and literature liberally patronised. The cele- 
brated Amir Khusraw [9.v.] was one of the liter- 
ary luminaries of his court. As a result of this 
vigorous administration, perfect peace and prosperi- 
ty prevailed over his kingdom, except for an insur- 
rection in distant Bengal. After persistent flouting of 
the king’s will by the governor of that province, 
Toghril Khan, Balban had to take personal charge 
of a strong military expedition which resulted in the 
rebellious governor being caught and slain. His adher- 
ents were taken by the Sultan to Lakhnawti [¢.v.] where 
they were publicly punished by impalement. This 








exemplary chastisement was also intended to be served 
as a stern warning to his son Bughra Khan, whom 
he appointed governor of Bengal before returning to 
Dihli. 

Balban’s beloved son Prince Muhammad, whom 
he had designated his heir, was killed early in 
685/1286 in a fierce engagement with the Mongols. 
This bereavement eventually brought about his own 
death a year later in 686/1287; this sounded the 
death-knell of the Slave-King dynasty, for the Khaldjis 
took over the reins of the Dihlf sultanate only three 
years later. 

Bibliography: Diya al-Din Barant, Ta’rkh-i Fritz 
Shahi, Calcutta 1860-6; Shams-i Siradj ‘Afif, 
Ta’rikh-i Firtiz Shahi, Calcutta 1888-9; Elliott and 
Dowson, History of India, iii;; Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Cambridge history of India, iii, Cambridge 1928; A.B.M. 
Habibullah, Foundation of Muslim rule in India, Lahore 
1945; A.L. Srivastava, The sultanate of Delhi’, Agra 
1953; P. Hardy, Historians of medieval India, London 
1960, index; G. Hambly, Who were the Chihilgdni, 
the forty slaves of Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish of Dethi?, 
in fran, Jnal. of the British Inst. of Persian Studies, x 
(1972), 57-62; Muhammad ‘Aziz Ahmad, Political 
history and institutions of the early Turkish empire of Delhi 
(1206-1290), Indian edition, Delhi 1972. 

ic (Appus SuBHaN) 

Stpt BALLA, AsG Munammap ‘App ALLAH IBN 
‘Azz0z AL-KURASHT AL-SHADHILI AL-MARRAKUSHT, a 
cobbler of Marrakesh to whom thaumaturgic gifts 
were attributed and who died in an odour of sanc- 
tity in 1204/1789. His tomb, situated in his own 
residence at Bab Aylan, has been continuously vis- 
ited because of its reputation of curing the sick. 
Although he had not received a very advanced edu- 
cation, Ibn ‘Azziiz nevertheless succeeded in leav- 
ing behind an abundant body of works, dealing 
mainly with mysticism and the occult sciences, but 
also with medicine. However, his works display 
hardly any originality, and none of them has inter- 
ested a publisher despite the success in Morocco of 
his Dhahab .al-kusiif wa-nafy al-zulumat ft ‘lm al-tibb 
wa *l-taba’i‘ wa ‘l-hikma, a popular collection of ther- 
apeutic formulae (see L. Leclerc, La chirurgie 
d’Abulcasis, Paris 1861, ii, 307-8; H.P.J. Renaud, in 
Initiation au Maroc, Paris 1945, 183-4); his Kashf al- 
rumiz concerning medicinal plants is equally well- 
known. Out of his three works on mysticism, the 
Tanbth al-tilmidh al-muhtadj is perhaps the most orig- 
inal since it endeavours to reconcile the sharia with 
the hakika [q.v.]. Finally, in the field of the occult 
sciences, his Lubab al-hikma fi ‘lm al-huriif wa-‘lm 
al-asma’ al-ilahiyya, of which at least one manuscript 
survives, is a treatise on practical magic and div- 
inatory magic. 

Bibliography: On the manuscripts of Sidi 
Balla’s works, see Brockelmann, S II, 704, 713; 
M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 253-6; see also Ibn 
Sida, Dalil Mwarrikh al-Maghrib al-Aksé, Casa- 
blanca 1960, ii, 446, 449; ‘A. Ganniin, al-Nubigh 
al-Maghribi*, Beirut 1961, i, 304-5, 310. 

: : (Ep.) 

BALYUNASH, also B.NYUN.SH (in Leo 
Africanus Vignones, in Marmol  Valdevitiones), 
Portuguese Bulhées, Spanish Bullones, site of a once- 
important karya 8 km. W.N.W. of Ceuta, beneath 
Sierra Bullones (Djabal Misa). Its name is from 
the Spanish Romance bunydlex “vineyards”, not Ba 
or Beni Ytnus/-ash, etc. Surrounded on land by 
mountains, Balyiinash lies in a small valley drop- 
ping sharply to a creek in a bay set in a narrow part 
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of the Straits of Gibraltar. Bérard thought it the 
home of the Homeric Calypso’s cave. Its Roman 
precursor has been named as Exilissa. 

In Islam the area’s history may well have begun 
with Misa b. Nusayr [9.v.], who is said to have 
crossed to Algeciras in 93/712 from what became 
Marsa Misa, later within the orbit of Balyinash. 
Lévi-Provencal (Hist. Esp. mus., 11, 260) associates the 
emergence of Balyunash proper with a palace built 
among gardens by Ibn Abi ‘Amir (Almanzor) and 
protected by a fortress on the shore. In the 5th/11th 
century Balyunash was certainly known to the geog- 
rapher al-Bakri as a large, fertile and populous place. 
Thereafter its importance grew with that of Ceuta. 
In 1342 it witnessed a battle between ships from a 
Marinid-Nasrid fleet and vessels from a Castilian 
fleet covering Alfonso XI as he besieged Algeciras. 
The heyday of Balytinash—lauded as an Eden by 
poets from the 6th/12th century onwards—appar- 
ently came with the 8th/14th century. Details of its 
buildings, water resources, the range of its 
horticulture, arboriculture, etc. have been left by al- 
Ansari, a native of the area until 1415 when the 
Portuguese occupation of Ceuta brought about its 
desertion. In 1418 Balyunash was briefly the estate 
of one Joio Pereira, a Portuguese courtier from 
Ceuta. 

Mediaeval Ceuta, a relatively barren, isolated and 
arid peninsula, can be seen as the raison d%étre of 
Balyiinash. A resort for princes and the rich, who 
had fortified villas there, the latter was certainly a 
rich source of fresh food and above all flowing water, 
which, in Marinid times at least, must have been fed 
directly to Ceuta as indeed it is today. Ruins still 
to be seen there bear marks of Andalusian architec- 
tural and artistic influence. 

Bibliography: L. Torres Balbas, Las ruinas de 
Belyunes, in Tamuda, v (1957), 275-96 (contains 
translation of al-Ansari’s description, for Arabic 
text of which see Hespéris, xit (1931), Tetudn 
(1959), and ed. A. Ben Mansour, Rabat 1969; 
see also J. Vallvé’s tr. in Al-Andalus, xxvii (1962)); 
B. Pavon Maldonado, Arte hispanomusulman en 
Ceuta, in Cuadernos de la Alhambra, vi (1970), 69- 
107 plus plates; G. Ayache, Beliounech et le des- 
tin de Ceuta, in Hespéris-Tamuda, xiii (1972), 5-36; 
R. Ricard, Etudes sur l'histoire des Portugais au 
Maroc, passim; G.S. Colin, Etymologies magribines, 
in Hespéris (1926), 59 f. (on the name). 

ere (J.D. Lariam) 

BANIDJURIDS or Ast DAwtpinps, a minor 
dynasty, probably of Iranian but conceivably of 
Turkish origin, which ruled in Tukharistan and 
Badakhshan, sc. in what is now Afghan Turkestan, 
with a possible parallel branch in Khuttal, sc. in what 
is now the Tadzhik SSR, during the later 3rd/9th 
and early 4th/10th centuries. 

The genealogy and history of the Banidjirids are 
very imperfectly known, despite the attempts of 
J. Marquart, in his Aransahr, 300-2, and R. Vasmer, 
in his Bettrége zur muhammedanischen Miinzkunde. 1. Die 
Minzen der Abi Di udiden, in Numismatische Zeitschr., N.F. 
xvili (1925), 49-62, to elucidate them through the sparse 
historical references and the meagre numismatic evi- 
dence. It seems that they sprang from one Banidjir, 
a contemporary of the early ‘Abbasid caliphs al-Mansiir 
and al-Mahdi, who had connections with Farghana, 
and his son Hashim (d. 243/857-8) was ruler of the 
mountain districts of Wakhsh and Halaward on the 
upper Oxus. But the first member of the family known 
with any certainty is Dawid b. al-‘Abbas, who was 





governor of Balkh from 233/847-8 onwards, being 
still there when the Saffarid Ya‘kib b. al-Layth cap- 
tured the city temporarily in 258/872. Dawid fled 
to Samarkand in Samanid territory (sc. to refuge with 
his suzerains ?) but returned to Balkh shortly after- 
wards and died there in 259/873 (Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion®, 77-8). It was probably this 
Dawid (thus according to Vasmer, of. cit., 50, pace 
Marquart), and not the Dawid b. Abr Dawid of the 
Khuttal local rulers (see below), who at one point in 
his career made a raid south of the Hindu Kush 
against the local ruler Frraz b. Kabk, who was prob- 
ably from the family of Zunbils of Zabulistan (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 180; cf. Mas‘tidi, Murid, viii, 42, 
127-8). 

Dawid b. al-‘Abbas’s kinsman (? nephew) Abi 
Dawid Muhammad b. Ahmad ruled in Balkh from 
260/874 onwards, after having already controlled 
Andaraba and Pandjhir in Badakhshan, the latter 
place important for its silver mines; during the years 
259-61/873-5 Ya‘kiib b. al-Layth took over Pandjhir 
and minted coins there, but in 261/875 Aba Dawid 
Muhammad was once more able to issue his own 
coins from there (Vasmer, Uber die Miinzen der 
Saffariden und ihrer Gegner in Fars und Hurasdn, in Num. 
Xeitschr., N.F. xxiii (1930), 133-4). If the information 
of the local historian of Bukhara Narshakhy is cor- 
rect, Abii Dawiid Muhammad was still ruling in 
Balkh in 285/898 or 286/899, when ‘Amr b. al- 
Layth summoned him, together with the Farighunid 
amir of Gizgan and the Samanid Isma‘il b. Ahmad, 
to obedience (Ta’rikh-i Bukhara, tr. Frye, The history 
of Bukhara, 87, cf. Vasmer, Bettrdge, 54-5). 

A parallel line of governors ruled north of the 
Oxus in Khuittal at this time [see KHUTTALAN], and 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, Joc. cit, describes the ruler of 
Khuttal in ca. 272/885-6, al-Harith b. Asad, as the 
kinsman of Dawid b. al-‘Abbas, governor of Balkh; 
on the evidence of certain extant coins of his, he 
was still ruling in 293/906-7. Nevertheless, Vasmer 
thought that the apparentation of al-Harith b. Asad’s 
line to the main stock of the Banidjiirids was dubi- 
ous. These Khuttal princelings minted coins in the 
early 4th/10th century, and the rebellious gover- 
nor of Khurasan Abi ‘AIT Caghani in 336/947 
received help from the amir Ahmad b. Dja‘far, 
whom Vasmer, however, attached to the direct off- 
spring of Abi Dawid Muhammad b. Ahmad 
(Beitrdge, 59 f¥f.), cf. Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, ed. 
Nazim, 36, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, 157, and 
Barthold, Turkestan’, 248. We do not know how 
long the power of these putative Banidjiirids in 
Khuttal lasted, although there was certainly a line 
of local rulers in Khuttal during the early Ghaznaw- 
id period, and a sister of Mahmiid of Ghazna, the 
Hurra-yi Khuttalt of Bayhaki, was possibly married 
to one of these rulers, cf. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 
their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, 138, 237, 
and idem, The later Ghaznavids, splendour and decay. 
The dynasty in Afghanistan and northern India 1040-1186, 
Edinburgh 1977, 148. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Vasmer, 
Beitrage, 53, has a conjectural genealogical table, fol- 
lowed by Zambaur in his Manuel, 202, 204. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

BARBER [see CELEBI; HALLAK, in Suppl.]. 

BARDALLA, ABU ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAM- 
MAD at-‘AraBi B. AHMAD AL-ANDALUSI, prominent 
Moroccan kédi in the reign of Mawlay Isma‘il [g.v.]. 
Born in Fas on 2 Djumada II 1042/15 December 
1632, he died there on 15 Radjab 1133/12 May 1721 
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and was interred outside Bab Gisa (al-Djisa) on the 
left, or Karawiyyin, bank of the Wadi Fas. 

Mainly because of its non-Arabic origin, “Bardalla” 
is vocalised differently in the Arabic sources, and, in 
some, one encounters corrupt forms such as in Bin 
Dalla. Understandably, we find inconsistencies in 
European spellings (Bordola, Bordala, Berdella, etc.). 
This last form most nearly represents the pronun- 
ciation of the family name as found in 20th century 
Fas, and it closely accords with the only two forms 
which—on the basis of scrutiny of manuscripts 
and inquiry from informed local sources—can_ be 
considered acceptable, viz. Bardalla, Burdalla. The 
Andalusian origin of Muhammad al-‘Arabi’s family 
suggests that the etymology is to be sought in a 
Romance diminutive in -ello of an epithet correspon- 
ding to, say, the modern Castilian pardo “brown”, 
“dusky”. Such a name is quite probable (see FILAHA, 
vol, iii, 901, col. 2, and cf. N.gh.ral.h < Negrello, 
and on -wh > a (t@ marbita), cf. also Ibn Sida [¢.v.] 
< Ibn Siduh). 

A respected jurist and teacher, Muhammad _al- 
‘Arabi seems to have been a popular and influential 
religious leader. During the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury and the first half of the 18th, notably between 
1088/1677 and 1118/1706-7, we see him, against 
the background of the mosque of al-Karawiyyin [q.v.], 
serving in various religious capacities—mufti, super- 
intendent of religious endowments (ndzir al- 
awkaf/ahbas), khattbh and imam, and, last but not least, 
kadi of Fas (kadi ‘l-djama‘a). In this last office his 
career was somewhat erratic because of dismissals 
and reinstatements by the sultan. Thus from 
1088/December 1677, when he replaced one 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Madjdjasi, he had at least 
five or six separate terms of office. His initial trou- 
bles seem to have stemmed from the attempts of al- 
Madjdjasi to cling to office and his later ones from 
the effects of local politics and rivalries. In 1116/1704 
he was denounced to Mawlay Isma‘il for perform- 
ing the salat over his dead rebel son, Mawlay 
Muhammad al-‘Alim, but the sultan’s wrath can have 
done him little harm, for we find him leading the 
Eclipse Prayer at al-Karawiyyin in 1118/1706. A man 
of evident integrity, he is described in one source as 
“the last just kadi of Fez”. 

Bibliography: In addition to Lévi-Provengal, 
Chorfa, 306 (see references in n. 1), 309, 312, 403, 
see the new edition and English translation, by 
Norman Cigar, of al-Kadiri’s Nashr al-mathani 
(= part I of a D. Phil. thesis, Oxford 1976 (details 
in Bulletin of the British Soctety for Middle Eastern Studies, 
3 (1976), 43 f)), i (tr), 23 and n. 8, 26, 29, 30 
f., 35, 46, 54 f; ii, 94, etc; Mawlay Sulayman, 
K. Indyat ili *l-madjd bi-dhikr al al-Fast b. al-Djadd, 
Fas 1347, 27, 26, 40, etc.; al-Nasiri, AL al-Isteksa’, 
vii, Casablanca 1957, 54, 91, 106, 107, 113; In 
Ibn Sida, Dalil mu’arnkh al-Maghnb al-Aksa@ there 
are references to parts of two works preserved in 
the private library of Muhammad b, Ahmad 
Bardalla in Fas, one dealing with the early ‘Alawids, 
the other treating of the sulaha@ of Fas, but they 
seem to be the work of Muhammad al-‘Arabi’s 
son despite the index reference (Dail, Casablanca 
1960, 1965, i, 42 (no. 69), 145 (no. 525), ii, 608 
(index), cf. ii, 441 (no. 2034). (J.D. LatHam) 
BARHA SAYYIDS (Barha from the Hindi 

numeral bdrah “twelve”), the name applied from 
Akbar’s reign onwards to those in possession of 
a certain group of twelve villages in the 
Do’ab (Muzaffarnagar district, U.P.). 





After the establishment of the Ikhanid Mongo! king- 
dom in Persia and ‘Irak in ca. 656/1258, many Sayyid 
families migrated to India and obtained grants of vil- 
lages in the area extending from the Pandjab to Bihar. 
Some of them were endowed with qualities of leader- 
ship and not only exercised effective control over their 
own villages, but rallied the support of the neigh- 
bouring village leaders, generally Hindus. The authen- 
ticity of their claims to be Sayyids was always suspect, 
but their chivalry and heroic achievements made them 
indispensable to the Dihli sudtans. The ancestor of the 
Barha Sayyids, Abu ’I-Farah, left his original home 
in Wasit [g.v.], in ‘Irak, with his twelve sons at the 
end of the 7th/13th or in the 8th/14th century, and 
migrated to India, where he obtained four villages in 
Sirhind [¢.v.]. By the 10th/16th century some of Abu 
*|-Farah’s descendants had taken over the Barha vil- 
lages in Muzaffarnagar. In the reign of Akbar, the 
Barha Sayyids occupied a place of distinction, and 
nine of them held mansabs [q.v.] ranging from 2,000 
to 250, the total family mansab being 8,550, a very 
high position in the Mughal hierarchy. Naturally, with 
the Barha villages as a nucleus, the Sayyids owned 
extensive @agirs [q.v.} in the region. Their pride in 
their Indian birth greatly appealed to the local Hindu 
leaders, who helped them to raise the strong contin- 
gents they led in the Mughal imperial wars. Occupy- 
ing a distinguished place in the vanguard, like 
many Radjpiit warriors, they preferred to fight as 
footsoldiers. 

By the reign of Awrangzib, although ostensibly 
they maintained their traditional loyalty, they were 
impelled by ambition to join in the scramble for 
political power. For example, Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali 
{afterwards ‘Abd Allah Kutb al-Mulk) and his younger 
brother Husayn ‘Ali, known as the Sayyid brothers, 
by helping Farrukh-Siyar [g.v.] succeed to the throne 
in 1124/1712, obtained for themselves the highest 
civil and military positions in the government of their 
puppet emperor. They abolished the djizya and tried 
to conciliate the Radjpiits; but by giving too much 
administrative power to their favourite, Lala Ratan 
Cand, a Vaishya, they dislocated the entire admin- 
istrative machinery. Finally, in 9 Djumada IT 1131/29 
April 1719, they deposed and strangled Farrukh- 
Siyar. They then raised four puppet rulers to the 
throne, one after the other. However, early in the 
reign of the fourth puppet emperor, Nasir al-Din 
Muhammad Shah [9.v.], they and their supporters 
were defeated by an opposition party under the lead- 
ership of Nizam al-Mulk [q.v.]. On 6 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
1132/9 October 1720, Husayn ‘Ali was assassinat- 
ed, and, on 14 Muharram 1133/15 November 1720, 
‘Abd Allah was defeated near Agra, taken captive 
and killed in his Dihli prison on | Muharram 
1135/12 October 1722. 

The Barha Sayyids were Shi‘is, and many Sunni 
Sayyid families, such as that of Shah Walr Allah 
Dihlawi [g.v.], who lived in their neighbourhood, 
exerted themselves to ensure that the Barha Sayyids 
did not recover their political power. 

Bibliography: Besides the works cited in 
BaHApur Suau I, DjaHANDAR SHAH and FaRRUKH- 
Sryvar, see Munawwar ‘Ali Khan (ed.), Istisdl- 
Sadat-t Barha, India Office Ms. 4002; H. Blochmann 
(tr.) and D.C. Phillot (ed.), Ain-i Akbart, Calcutta 
1939, i; Shah Walt Allah, Maktabat-« Shah Walt 
Allah, Rada Library, Rampir (U.P.), Sulak Farsi no. 
604; S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and intellectual history of 
the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, Delhi 1975. 

(S.A.A. Rizvi) 
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BARIZ, Dyasat, a mountainous and, in early 
Islamic times, apparently wooded region of the 
Kirm4n province in Iran, described by the medi- 
aeval historians and geographers as the haunt of 
predatory peoples like the Kiificis or Kufs and the 
Balné [see BALOCISTAN, KIRMAN and kuFs]. It is the 
steepsided granite chain running in a NW-SE direc- 
tion from the mountain massif of central Kirman 
(sc. the massif which culminates in such peaks as 
the Kih-i Hazar and the Kiah-i Lalazar), to the 
south of the towns of Bam [9.v.] and Fahradj; the 
geographers count it as amongst the garmsirat or 
warm regions [see KisHLAK] of Kirman province. The 
Djabal Bariz rises to 12,450 feet, and the Hudiid al- 


‘alam states that it possessed mines of lead, copper | 


and lodestone. 

The actual name appears variously in the sources 
as Bariz, Baridjan, etc., the modern form being 
Kih-i Barici, and appears to be old. Herodotus men- 
tions Naptkévioi who paid tribute to Darius and 
supplied infantry for Xerxes’ army (cf. Marquart, 
Eransahr, 31), and Tabari, i, 894, says that Khusraw 
Anishirwan re-established Sasanid control over the 
people of al-Bariz after the anarchy of Kubadh’s 
last years. Until the early ‘Abbasid period, the Djabal 
Bariz remained a stronghold of Zoroastrianism. The 
Kificis or “mountaineers” of the region resisted the 
attempts of Ya‘kib b. Layth to assert Saffarid con- 
trol over Kirman, and it was probably only after 
this time (sc. the later 3rd/9th century) that Islam 
began to penetrate there. The geographers of the 
following century describe the people of the moun- 
tain as savage robbers and brigands, whom the puni- 
tive expeditions of Ya‘kib b. Layth, the Biyids 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla and ‘Adud al-Dawla, and the 
Saldjiik Kawurd b. Caghri Beg quelled only tem- 
porarily (see C.E. Bosworth, The Kiafichis or Qufs in 
Persian history, in Ivan. Jnal. of the British Institute of 
Persian Studies, xiv (1976), 9-17). Only two villages, 
Kaftar and Dihak, are mentioned as market centres 
for the mountain. The Djabal Bariz long remained 
an inaccessible place, and Sir Percy Sykes describes 
it as still being a haunt of thieves when he was 
British Consul in Kirman (A fifth journey in Persia, in 
Geogr. Jnal., xxviii (1906), 433). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the article, see Muhammad b. Ibrahim, Ta’rtkh- 

i Saldjitkiyan-i Kirman, ed. M. Bastani-Parizi, Tehran 

1964, 6, n. 1; Hudid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 65, 

125; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 

316-17; Admiralty handbook, Persia, London 1945, 88, 

95, 98, 106, 391; For European travellers in the 

region, see A. Gabriel, Die Exforschung Persiens, 

Vienna 1952. (C.E. Boswortu) 

AL-BARKI, nisba of a Shit family of which one 
member, Abt Dja‘far auMAD B. MUHAMMAD b. Khalid 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali, enjoys 
a considerable renown in Imami circles. When the 
ancestor of the family, Muhammad b. ‘Ali, was 
imprisoned and put to death by Yasuf b. ‘Umar al- 
Thakaff (governor of ‘Irak from 120/738 to 126/744 
[q.v.]) following the suppression of the revolt of Zayd 
b. ‘Aly (122/740 [g.v.]), his son ‘Abd al-Rahman 
escaped and established himself at Barka, in the 
region of Kumm, whence the ethnic name al-Barkt, 
to which there is sometimes added, for the purpose 
of avoiding confusion, the name al-Kummi (Yakut, 
Buldan, 1, 572, s.v. “Barka”, gives the nisba precise- 
ly, but in the Egyptian edition of his Mu‘djam al- 
udaba’, iv, 132, al-Barki becomes al-Rakki). ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Muhammad was accompanied by his 





son Khalid, who was still a child; the son of this 
last, Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (correcting Yakut, 
Udab@, loc. cit.\, would appear to be the first mem- 
ber of this family to participate in the transmission 
of Shi‘T tradition. A supporter of ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 
203/818 [g.v.]) and of his son Muhammad al-Dyawad 
(d. 219/834) whom he certainly visited, he was the 
author, {if we are to believe Ibn al-Nadim, fihrist, 


| Cairo ed. 309-10; cf. al-Tasi, Fihrist, 153) of a num- 


ber of works, sc. the Aitab al-‘Awis, K. al-Tabsira, K. 
al-Ridal (on transmitters of traditions ascribed to 
‘Alt b. Abr Talib) and the A. al-Mahasin, which 
poses an interesting problem of composition and 
attribution. If we are to judge by the details sup- 
plied by Ibn al-Nadim this K. al-Mahdsin would be 
a collection of “books” (kutub), that is, of chapters 
constituting a sort of encyclopaedia of knowledge 
which a good Shi‘t would be obliged to possess in 
order to conform to tradition: Kur’an, history, geog- 
raphy, ethics, divination from dreams, etc. However, 
Ibn al-Nadim, who probably did not have the oppor- 
tunity to examine all these Auiub, numbers about 
eighty of them and adds that the son of Muhammad, 
Abi Dja‘far Ahmad, composed three works of his 
own: the A. al-fhtidjadj (a subject already dealt with 
by the preceding), K. al-Safar and K. al-Buldan, “more 
developed than that of his father.” 

Now the author of the Frhrist is, curiously, the 
only one to attribute a first version of the kK’ al- 
Mahasin to Muhammad b. Khalid. Yakit totally 
ignores this individual, whom he mentions neither 
in the Mu‘dam al-buldin, nor in the section of the 
Muqam al-udaba’ (iv, 132-6) devoted exclusively to 
Ahmad b. Muhammad and probably incomplete; bas- 
ing himself, without admitting it, on the Fihrist of 
al-Tiisi (20-2), he lists a total of ninety-six titles, not 
specifying that they constitute the K. al-Adahdsin men- 
tioned above, but giving the impression all the same 
that the number of these kutub is variable and assert- 
ing that he has personal knowledge of those that he 
enumerates; he judges this Barki “worthy of cre- 
dence, reliable” (thtka), although he reproaches him 
for relying on feeble transmitters (du‘afa’?) and for 
taking as a basis Aadiths transmitted directly by rep- 
resentatives of the second generation (mardsil). 

The same reproach is directed at him—and in 
the same terms—by Shi‘i writers who describe how 
he was temporarily expelled from Kumm because of 
the defects of his methods; these authors ignore too 
the father of Ahmad; they declare that this last was 
very wise and learned, composed verse and had many 


disciples (although the ones that they mention by 


name mostly belong to a later period); they make 
him an associate of Muhammad al-Djawad (which 
would seem hard to accept) or of ‘Alt al-Hadi (d. 
254/868) and a contemporary of al-Mu‘tasim (218- 
27/833-42); they make no mention of his successors; 
and they suggest that he died in 274/887-8 or in 
280/893-4. 

The articles which the ShrT mdalyyin devote to 
him are conveniently reproduced by Muhsin al-Amin 
al-‘Amili in his A9dn al-Shi@ (ix, 266) and most com- 
pletely by al-Sayyid Muhammad Sadik Bahr al-‘Ulim, 
who was responsible for the second edition of the 
Kitab al-Mahasin (Nadjaf 1384/1964, two volumes 
bound in one; the first edition, by Djalal al-Din al- 
Husayni, Tehran 1370 (?) remained inaccessible to 
the author of the present article). 

Tt must in fact be said that this celebrated K. al- 
Mahasin, which appears to have enjoyed great influ- 
ence over a long period, has not survived in an 
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integral form, although it has not totally disappeared, 
and eleven of its “books” have been preserved: (1) 
al-Ashkal wa ‘l-kar@’in (11 babs); (2) Thawab al-a‘mal 
(123 babs); (3) ‘kab al-a‘mal (70 babs); (4) al-Safwa wa 
‘-niir wa ‘l-rahma (47 babs); (5) Masabih al-zulam (49 
babs); (6) al-Ilal (1 bab); (7) al-Safar (39 babs); (8) al- 
Ma’akil (136 babs); (9) al-Ma’ (20 babs); (10) al-Manafr‘ 
(6 babs); (11) al-Marafik (16 babs). These titles almost 
all appear, in the same form, in the ancient lists, 
where there is also reference to kitébs derived from 
babs in the published chapters. So we possess one- 
sixth or one-seventh of the original work, which is 
essentially a collection of hadiths attributed to the 
Prophet and to the AA/ al-Bayt, in particular to al- 
Husayn b. ‘Aly b. Abr Talib, simply classified and 
reproduced without any interference on the part of 
the compiler. To judge by what has survived, the 
collection constituted a sort of musannaf of a partic- 
ular type grouping together all the traditional ele- 
ments that the [mami considered to be essential, both 
in matters relating to the faith and in questions of 
everyday life. All the same, a certain lack of order 
dominates the classification of traditions, so for exam- 
ple we find Aadiths concerning bread in the chapter 
devoted to water (no. 9), whereas we would expect 
to find them in the preceding chapter (al-Maakil), 
which is extensive and contains references to a long 
list of foodstuffs. The titles enumerated in the lists 
give the impression that the author did not neglect 
literary formation, poetry and other cultural fields, 
which makes the more regrettable the loss of so many 
chapters, no doubt considered less indispensable by 
posterity. It is probable that the kiabs formed inde- 
pendent fascicules, which would explain both how 
they could be so easily lost and why authors cannot 
agree either on their number or their order. 

A comparison between Ibn al-Nadim’s list and 
all the others might perhaps allow an insight into 
the respective roles of the father and of the son in 
the compilation of the Kitab al-Mahasin, but this 
would be a hazardous enterprise and ultimately of 
doubtful benefit. In other respects, the presentation 
of these lists is such that it is impossible to see 
clearly whether Muhammad or his son wrote works 
that were not included in the composition of the 
K. al-Mahasin; it is however possible that one or the 
other left biographies of rdjal, and al-Mas‘adi 
(Muriidj, i, 12 = § 8) mentions among the sources, 
attributing it to Ahmad, a Kitab al-Tabyan which 
no doubt had a historical or a_hiero-historical 
character. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references in the 
article): Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rkh, v, 4; Kummi, 
Ta’rikh-i Kum, 277; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizén, i, 
262; Shr‘¥ authors (including those whose notices are 
given in the introd. of the K. al-Mahasn): Nadjashi, 
Ridjal, 55; Nuri, Mustadrak al-wasa@’il, ii, 552; 
Karbala’i, Muntaha ‘l-makal, lith. 1302, 41, 42; Mirza 
Muh. Astarabadi, Manhadj al-makal, lith. Tehran 1307; 
Mamakani, Tankih al-makal, 82-4, Kh”ansari, Rawdat 
al-djannat, \ith, Téhran 1306, 13, Modern biogra- 
phers: Kahhdala, ii, 97; Zirikli, i 195; see also F. 
Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historiography”, 501. 
(Cu, PELLAT) _ * 

BARSAWMA at-ZAMIR, Isak, famous flute 


player in early ‘Abbasid times, died after 188/804. | 


He was a dark-coloured muwallad of humble origin, 
son of a “Nabataean” woman from Kifa. Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili brought him to Baghdad, gave him an 
education in “Arab music” (al-ghind’ al-‘arabi) and 
introduced him to Harin al-Rashid. He accompanied 








the singers in the concerts at court, belonging first 
to the second class (fabaka) of court musicians, and 
later on was promoted by the caliph to the first 
class. Ishak al-Mawsili knew “nobody being more 
competent in their profession than four persons: al- 
Asma‘I as an expert in poetry, al-Kisa’? in gram- 
mar, Mansir Zalzal as a lute player and Barsawma 
as a flautist”. 

Bibliography: Aghant*, v, 176, 227, 241, 255, 

vi, 164-5, 297, 303, 304, xix, 294, xx, 358; Djahiz, 

Hayawdan, vi, 17; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘kd, vi, Cairo 

1949, 31-2, 37; Pseudo-Djahiz, Tad, 39, 41; Ibn 

al-Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat, ii, 272-73; H.G. Farmer, 

History of Arabian music, 94, 116. 

a (E. NEUBAUER) 

BASBAS is the fennel (foeniculum vulgare), belong- 
ing to the family of umbellal plants. The term 
bisbas, used in the Maghrib for fennel, indicates in 
the Eastern countries the red seed-shell of the nut- 
meg (Mynstica fragrans), known as Macis, while the 
term basbdsa, not to be confused with the two other 
terms, indicates only nutmeg in the entire Arab world. 
The most often used synonym of basbas is raziyanad), 
borrowed from the Persian. The complete nomencla- 
ture, also taken from other oriental languages, has 
been brought together by I. Low, Die Flora der 
Juden, iii, 460-5. The Greek term pépa(p)ov is 
found as mdrathiin (and variants) in the Arabic med- 
ical inventories. Like in Dioscorides, this term indi- 
cates the garden fennel (basbas bustani), Anethum 
foeniculum, while innopépoBov (ibbamarathiin, and vari- 
ants, strictly speaking “horse fennel”), which is most- 
ly mentioned in connection with the garden fennel, 
apparently stands for the wild fennel. The term bas- 
bas djabali, likewise used for the latter, is confusing, 
for the “mountain fennel” (Seseli) does not belong to 
the genus Foeniculum. Other kinds mentioned can- 
not as yet be determined. 

The volatile oil extracted from the fruits of the 
fennel has a strongly fragrant scent and a bitter, 
camphor-like smell. It loosens phlegm and was, in 
the form of fennel-tea or fennel-honey, used, as it is 
now, against coughs and flatulence. A decoction of the 
flower stalk was considered to be a diuretic and to 
further menstruation; mixed with wine it was used as 
a medicament against snake bites, while the pressed 
juice is praised as an ophthalmic remedy. The leaves 
and fruits were added to food as a spice. AsmaT 
counts them among the precious spices (Nabdl, ed. 
Ghunaym, Cairo 1392/1972, 13 ff). Aba Hanjfa al- 
Dinawari praises their aroma, remarks that the plant 
thrives on wild soil and proves both observations with 
verses (Nabat. The Book of Plants, ed. B. Lewin, 59 f,). 
Fennel has been used as spice from Old Egyptian 
times until today. Ibn al-‘Awwam consecrates a spe- 
cial chapter to the cultivation of the fennel (Aitab al- 
Filaha, tr. Clément-Mullet, ii, Paris 1866, 250 f). 
Curious is the assertion of Nuwayri (NMihdya, xi, 82), 
that vipers and snakes, when leaving their holes in 
spring, rub their eyes at the fennel shrub in order to 
be able to see again; the same is mentioned repeat- 
edly by Kazwini (see Wiedemann, Aufsdtze zur arab. 
Wissenschafisgeschichte, 1, 336, 386). 

Bibliography: Dioscurides, Materia medica, 

ed. Wellmann, ii, Berlin 1906, 81 f. (= lib. ii, 

70, 71); La “Materia médica” de Dioscorides, ii 

(Arabic tr.) ed. Dubler and Terés, Tetuan 1952, 

271; The medical formulary or Agraébadhin of 

al-Kindi, tr. M. Levey, Madison etc. 1966, 242; 

Suwaydi, Simat, Ms. Paris ar. 3004, fols. 49a, 

256a; Ibn Biklarish, Musta‘inz, Ms. Naples, Bibl. 
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Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 82b; Ibn al-Djazzar, Itimad, 
Ms. Ayasofya 3564, fol. 58a-b; Maimonides, Sharh 
asma’ al-ukkar, ed. Meyerhof, no. 351; Anonymous 
[Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Nabatr b. al-Riimiyya?], Ms. 
Nuruosmaniye 3589, fol. 102a-b; Ibn al-Baytar, 

Diam, Balak 1291, i, 93, ii, 134 f, tr. Leclerc, 

nos. 286, 1019; Ghassani, Mu‘tamad, ed. M. al- 

Sakka’, Beirut 1975, 23 f. and 182-4; Die phar- 

makolog. Grundsiitze des Abu Mansur ... Harawi, tr. 

A. Achundow, Halle 1893, 167, 210; Tuhfat al- 

ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, no. 358; 

Razi, Hawi, xx, Haydarabad 1387, 535-9 (no. 

378); Ibn Sina, Kanin, Balak, i, 277, and 429 f; 

Ibn Hubal, Mukktarat, Haydarabad 1362, ii, 178; 

Dawid al-Antaki, Tadkkira, Cairo 1371, i, 74 f, 

165; H.G. Kircher, Die “enfachen Heilmittel” aus dem 

“Handbuch der Chirurgie” des Ibn al-Quff, Bonn 1967, 

no. 34; W. Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und mineralische 

Materia medica im Firdaus al-hikma des ‘Ali ibn Sahl 

Rabban at-Tabari, Bonn 1969, no. 318; F.A. 

Fliickiger, Pharmakognosie des Pflanzenreiches, Berlin 

1891, 948-50. . (A. Dietricn) 

BASHKARD, BASHAKARD, Europeanised 
form BasuKARDIA, a region of south-eastern 
Iran, falling administratively today within the 8th 
ustan or province of Kirman and in the. shahrastan 
or district of Djiruft, of which it comprises one of 
the nine constituent rural areas (dthistanha), see 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Tran, viii, Tehran 1332/1953, 
49, It is the mountainous hinterland of western 
Makran, lying to the east of Minab near the Straits 
of Hormuz and bounded on the north by the south- 
ern fringes of the Djaz-Muryan depression; the peaks 
of the Mariz range within it rise to just over 7,000 
feet. The whole region has been, and still is, extremely 
remote and inaccessible, and only in recent decades 
has a measure of control from Tehran been extended 
over a people formerly much given to raiding and 
brigandage. The main settlement is at Angohran, but 
the population is everywhere sparse; the Admiralty 
handbook, Persia, London 1945, mentions 100 reeds 
huts at Angohran, and a total population for Bashkar- 
dia of an estimated 8,000 families; the Farhang, loc. cit., 
mentions 108 settlements (abadz), with a population 
of ca. 6,700. 

The people of Bashkardia are ethnically Iranian 
and Shit in madkhab; at least until very recently, 
the social structure there included a slave element, 
both negroid and native Iranian. It was first spec- 
ulated by Tomaschek that the modern Bashkardis 
could be the descendants of the mediaeval Islamic 
Kaficis or Kufs, the predatory people of Kirman 
and Makran provinces often linked in the sources 
with the Baliié [see BaL0-cisrAN and kuFs]; for a 
discussion of this, see C.E. Bosworth, The Kiifichis 
or Qufs in Persian history, in Iran. Jnal. of the British 
Institute of Persian Studies, xiv (1976), 9 ff. The actu- 
al name Bashkard (Bashakard is a form apparently 
exhibiting a pseudo-Arabic broken plural) is unat- 
tested till the mid-19th century, when the first 
Europeans, Col. E. Mockler and E.A. Floyer, visited 
the region; Dr. I. Gershevitch, who stayed in 
Bashkardia for some months in 1956, has never- 
theless suggested that the name might derive from 
the dominant Persian tribe, to which the Achaemenids 
themselves belonged, of the Pasargadae, located 
by Ptolemy in Carmania (= Kirman). The Bash- 
kardi language is very aberrant from New Persian, 
and exists in two forms, a northern and a south- 
ern group of dialects. It contains certain old Iranian 
words not surviving elsewhere, e.g. the hardwood 





dag or djakh, identifiable with the O. Pers. paka- 
wood used in the construction of Darius’s palace at 
Susa, see Gershevitch, Sissoo at Susa (O. Pers. yaka = 
Dalbergia Sissoo Roxb.), in BSOAS, xix (1957), 317-20, 
xx (1958), 174. 

Bibliography: The main items in the exigu- 
ous bibliography of Bashkardia are given by 
Bosworth in art. cit., 11, n. 13; of special note 
are the works of Floyer and A. Gabriel, and 
most recently, of Gershevitch, Travels in Bashkardia, 
in Jnal. of the Royal Central Asian Societ , xlvi (1959), 
213-24, and F. Balsan, Etrange Baloutchistan, Paris 
1969; Linguistic material was collected by 
Gershevitch, but has not yet been published in 
toto.; for sections of it so far accessible in print, 
see Bosworth, art. cit., 13, n. 20. 

(C.E. Bosworth) 

BASHKUT, Dyewap Femi, modern Turkish 
Cevat Fenmi Basxut, Turkish playwright 
and journalist (1905-71). He was born in Edirne 
and educated at an Istanbul high school, choosing 
journalism as his career when he was still a very 
young man. He began to write plays in the early 
1940s and became very popular. Of his 23 plays, 
most of which were performed in the city theatre 
(Sehir tiyatrosu) of Istanbul, the best known are Kiigiik 
sehir (“Little town”) 1946; Paydos (“Break”) 1949; 
Harput’ta bir Amerika (“An American in Kharput”) 
1956; and Buzlar ¢ézilmeden (“Before the thaw”) 
1964. His plays are sentimental and unsophisticated 
renderings of human dramas and comic situations, 
with an edifying approach. He writes in an easy 
style at times tending to be somewhat literary and 
pedantic. 

Bibliography: Metin And, Elli yin Tiirk teyatrosu, 
Istanbul 1973, 438 and index; Behcet Necatigil, 
Edebiyatmzda isimler sizligii’, 1975, s.v. ; 

(Fanir Iz) 

BASQUES [see BasuKunisu]. 

BATRIYYA or BUTRIYYA, the pejorative des- 
ignation for a group of moderate Shr‘is in the 
time of Muhammad al-Bakir (d. 117/735) and for 
the moderate wing of the early Zaydiyya [9.v.] who 
did not repudiate the caliphates of Aba Bakr and 
‘Umar. Their position was opposed to the more rad- 
ical Shi? stand of the Djariidiyya [9.v.], who con- 
sidered ‘Ali the only legitimate immediate successor 
of the Prophet. The name is most often derived in 
the sources from the nickname al-Abtar of Kathir al- 
Nawwa’ and explained as referring to their “muti- 
lating” (batr), either of the legitimate rights of the 
family of the Prophet, or of the recitation of the bas- 
mala in the prayer which they performed only with 
a subdued voice, or of the caliphate of ‘Uthman, 
which they repudiated for the last six years of his 
reign. The first of these explanations is clearly the 
most plausible one and points to an origin of the 
name in internal Shr‘T controversy. 

Imami sources name the Kifans Kathir al-Nawwa’, 
Salim b. Abr Hafsa (d. 137/754-5), al-Hakam 
b. ‘Utayba (d. 112/730 or 115/733), Salama b. 
Kuhayl (d. 122/740), and Abu I-Mikdad Thabit al- 
Haddad as the chiefs of the Batriyya in the 
time of Muhammad al-Bakir, and describe them 
as not recognising his full rank as imam and sole 
authority in religion and as criticising him for 
ambiguities in his teaching. ‘Umar b. Riyah, who at 
first recognised the imamate of al-Bakir, later also 
renounced him and joined the Batriyya after 
he had found al-Bakir contradicting a previous 
statement and proffering takiyya as an excuse. 
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Though only a few of the leaders of the Batriyya 
are expressly mentioned as participants in the rising 
of Zayd b. ‘Ali in 122/740, it may be assumed that 
the early Batriyya generally inclined towards sup- 
porting him, as his attitude toward the first caliphs 
was close to their own. The Zaydi Batriyya held 
that ‘Alf was the most excellent of men after the 
Prophet, but admitted the legitimacy of the ima- 
mates of Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, since ‘Ali had vol- 
untarily pledged allegiance to them. Concerning 
“Uthman, they either abstained from judgment or 
renounced him for the last six years of his reign. 
Unlike the Djariidiyya, they did not ascribe a supe- 
rior knowledge in religious matters to the descen- 
dants of ‘Ali, but accepted the hadith transmitted in 
the Muslim community and admitted the use of indi- 
vidual reasoning (idjt#hdd, ra’y) in order to close gaps 
in the Skart”@. Thus they did not adopt the specifi- 
cally Shi‘ theses in various points of the ritual and 
law and belonged to the traditionalist school of Kiifa 
in their fikk doctrine. A leader of the Batriyya in 
the revolts of Zayd and of Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah 
(145/762-3) was the traditionist and fakih Hartn b. 
Sa‘td al-‘Idjli, whose supporters, known as the 
‘Idjliyya, were probably recruited from among his 
tribesmen. Equally prominent among the Zaydi 
Batriyya was the traditionist and theologian al-Hasan 
b. Salih b. Hayy [¢.v.] (d. ca. 168/784-5), who sup- 
ported the candidacy of Zayd’s son ‘Isa to the ima- 
mate and concealed him from the ‘Abbasid 
authorities. ‘Isa b. Zayd, in spite of his preference 
of the Shri position in some ritual matters (see L. 
Veccia Vaglieri, Divagazioni su due Rwolte Alidi, in A 
Francesco Gabriei, Rome 1964, 328 ff), generally 
inclined to Batri views. A son of al-Hasan b. Salih 
b. Hayy led a group of Kiifan Batriyya in the revolt 
of Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah in the mountains of 
Daylaman [see DayLam] (ca. 176/792), but was soon 
alienated by Yahya, who, espousing strictly Shi rit- 
ual, disapproved of some of his practices. Also to 
be counted among the chiefs of the Batriyya is the 
kalam theologian Sulayman b. Djarir al-Rakki [¢.v.], 
although his supporters were often mentioned as a 
group separate from the Batriyya. He participated 
in the debate about the imamate in the circle of 
the Barmakids, and a community of his followers 
survived in ‘Anat for some decades. In the 3rd/9th 
century, the Batriyya quickly disintegrated as the 
Kifan traditionalist school was absorbed in Sunnism, 
while within the Zaydiyya, the Djariidt views con- 
cerning the imamate prevailed and Zaydi ftkh was 
elaborated on the basis of the doctrine of the family 
of the Prophet. 
Bibliography: Al-Nashv’, Masa’il al-imdma, ed. 
J. van Ess, Beirut 1971, 43-5; al-Nawbakhti, Firak 
al-shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, see index; 
al-Ash‘ari, Makalat al-islamiyyin, ed. Ritter, Istanbul 
1929-31, 68 f.; al-Kashshi, [kkteyar ma‘rifat al-ridial, 
ed. Hasan al-Mustafawi, Mashhad 1348/1969, 
232-8, 390-2; Abu ‘I-Faradj al-Isfahani, Makatl 
al-talibiyyin, ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1368/1949, 
468; Nashwan al-Himyari, a/l-Hir al-tn, Cairo 
1367/1948, 150 f., 155; Shahrastani, 120 f.; R. 
Strothmann, Das Staatsrecht der Zaiditen, Strassburg 
1912, 31-4; idem, Kultus der Latditen, Strassburg 
1912, 56 f.; C. van Arendonk, Les débuts de P’ima- 
mal Laidite au Yémen, tr. J. Ryckmans, Leiden 1960, 
see index; W. Madelung, Der mam al-Qasim thn 
Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, see index. 
. (W. MapeELunc) 
AL-BATTI [see aBu *L-HASAN AL-BATTI, in Suppl.]. 





BAWRAK (dirak) is natron, sesqui-carbonate of 
soda, a compound of various salts containing mainly 
sodium carbonate (soda). Derived from the Persian 
bara, the term does not indicate borax in the mod- 
ern sense (Natrium biboracicum), but has given its 
name to it. The Arabic lexicographers know the 
bawrak ma’i, 6. djabalt, 6. armani, 6. misrt (= natrin), 
6. al-ségha (“borax of the goldsmiths”, Chrysocolla), 
b. al-khabbazin (or: al-khubz) and 6. ifriki. Since unbi- 
ased elucidations of these terms are almost com- 
pletely lacking, this enumeration is almost valueless. 
Al-Khwarazmi (Mafaith, ed. van Vloten, 260) men- 
tions, furthermore, the bawrak zardwandi and also the 
tinkar which is made artificially; both are known as 
tincal until today. Further information about the 
nomenclature, also in other languages, is given in 
Moattar, Isma%l Gorgani (see Bibl). In his cosmog- 
raphy, Dimashkr distinguishes between bawrak and 
tinkar, he says that both have a natural and an arti- 
ficial kind and that both kinds of the latter were 
used in melting and purifying minerals (Wiedemann, 
Aufsdtze zur arab. Wissenschafisgeschichte, i, 713). The 
fact that there existed a class of borax-traders 
(bawrak?) indicates that trade in these various sodi- 
um compounds required specialised knowledge. This 
trade was apparently lucrative: Ibn Hawkal’, 346 
(tr. Kramers-Wiet, ii, 339) mentions a borate (milh 
al-bawrak) which was delivered from Lake Van to 
the bakers in ‘Irak and Mesopotamia (bawrak al- 
kKhabbazin, see above); this denomination comes from 
the bakers who used to coat the bread with borate 
dissolved in water before putting it into the furnace, 
in order to give it a prettier and more shiny appear- 
ance. The particularly valuable bawrak al-sdgha (see 
above) was exported with great profit from 
Kabudh4n to ‘Irak and Syria. 

The books on mineralogy mention the numerous 
find-spots and kinds of bawrak, Like salt it is found 
either as a liquid in water or as a solid on the sur- 
face of the soil. It is white, grey or red, and causes 
all kinds of solid substances to melt. Natriin, a kind 
of bawrak, cleanses the body and beautifies the skin; 
it is also used in chemistry as a reagent against impu- 
rities (J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Anstoteles, Heidelberg 
1912, Arab. text 118, tr. 173). 

In antiquity bawrak (natriin) was known as vitpov, 
which is different from our saltpetre (Nitrum). At 
that time, as in Islamic times and nowadays, it was 
gained from lakes which have no discharge, in which 
it was left behind as a gleaming crust as a result of 
evaporation. According to Ghassani and Ibn al-Kuff 
(see Bibl.), natriin is “Armenian borax”, but they also 
say that the best natriin comes from the Egyptian 
saltlakes. It was widely used in therapeutics, espe- 
cially to treat skin-diseases like itching, scaly erup- 
tions, scabies, pimples and boils, and also to cleanse 
fresh wounds. Dissolved in wine, honey or water, it 
purifies dirty and purulent sores. Taken internally, 
it has a loosening effect, softens the bowel motions 
and dispels flatulence. In al-Kindi’s collection of pre- 
scriptions, it is an ingredient of various tooth-pow- 
ders. Spread on the eyes, it removes the so-called 
hard white spot (bayad al-‘ayn al-ghaliz); however, espe- 
cially in the treatment of the eyes, quackery took 
possession of this substance (according to Djawbari, 
al-Mukhtar fi kashf al-asrér, cf. Wiedemann, Aufsatze, 
i, 765 ff). 

Bibliography: Dioscurides, Materia medica, 
ed. Wellmann, iii, Berlin 1914, 83 f. (= fib. 
v, 113); La “Materia médica” de Dioscorides, ii 
(Arabic tr.) ed. Dubler and Terés, Tetuan 1952, 
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426 f.; The medical formulary or Agrabadhin of al- | 


Kandi, tr. M. Levey, Madison etc. 1966, 248; Birini, 

Saydala, ed. H.M. Sa‘id, Karachi 1973, Arab. 102 

f., and 363, tr. 79, 322; Ibn Biklarish, Musta%ni, 

Ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz, iii, F. 65, fol. 25b.; 

Maimonides, Sharh asma’ al-‘ukkar, ed. Meyerhof, 

no. 51; Ibn al-Baytar, Djdmi, Balak 1291, i, 125- 

7, tr. Leclerc, no. 381, with many quotations from 

sources.; Ghassani, Mu‘tamad, Beirut 1975, 41 f, 

F. Moattar, Jsma%! Gorgant und seine Bedeutung fir 

die iranische Heilkunde insbesondere Pharmazie, Marburg 

1971, 299 f. (no. 135): Die pharmakolog. Grundsatze 

des Abu Mansur... Harawi, w. A. Achundow, Halle 

1893, 162 f., 316; Tuhfat al-ahbab, ed. Renaud and 

Colin, Paris 1934, no. 92; Razi, Hdwi, xx, 

Haydarabad 1387, 134-7; Ibn Sina, Kanan, i, 

Balak, 267 f.; Dawid al-Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 

1371, i, 87 f.; El Libro Agrega de Serapiom, ed. G. 

Ineichen, ti, Venice 1966, 77; H.G. Kircher, 

Die “einfachen Heilmittel” aus dem “Handbuch der 

Chirurgie” des Ibn al-Quff, Bonn 1967, no. 39; W. 

Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und mineralische Materia 

medica im Firdaus al-hikma des ‘Ali ibn Sahl Rabban 

at-Tabari, Bonn 1969, no. 153; M. Berthelot, La 

chimie au moyen-dge, i-iii, 1893 (new impression 1967), 

with many references (see Indices). 

it (A. DietTricn) 

BAY‘AT at-RIDWAN, the name given to an oath 
exacted by the Prophet from some of his followers 
during the Medinan period. 

During the expedition to al-Hudaybiya [¢.v.] in 
Dhu ‘Il-Ka‘da of the year 6 (March 628), a report 
reached Muhammad that the Meccans had killed 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, who had gone into Mecca to 
negotiate a truce. Muhammad realised that he 
would lose face unless ‘Uthman’s death was 
avenged, and summoned the members of the expe- 
dition to take an oath of allegiance to himself. 
There are different versions of the content of the 
oath. Some held it was a pledge not to flee; oth- 
ers that it was a pledge “to the death” (‘aa ‘- 
mawt); and one man (Sinan) is said to have pledged 
himself to do “what was in Muhammad’s mind” 
(‘ala ma ft nafsika). To fight the Meccans would 
have been very dangerous since the Muslims, as 
pilgrims, were lightly armed, and this was doubt- 
less why Muhammad asked for the pledge and why 
it is described as a pledge “not to flee” or “to the 
death”. If the third version is correct, it indicates 
a formal increase in Muhammad’s autocratic power, 
which is known to have been increasing informally 
about this period. One man, al-Djadd b. Kays, 
refused to take the oath and appears to have shortly 
afterwards been deposed by Muhammad from being 
chief of the Ansari clan of Salima. The incident 
is mentioned in Kuran, xlviii, 18: “God was well 
pleased (radiya) with the believers when they pledged 
themselves to you under the tree.” From this is 
derived the name Bay‘at al-ridwin which may be 
translated “the pledge of good pleasure” or “the 
pledge which pleased (God)”. It is also known as 
“the pledge of the tree”, and those who made the 
pledge here were later honoured as the Ashad al- 
shadjara, “the men of the tree”. It has been sug- 
gested that the tree might have been a sacred one 
in pre-Islamic times. At a later period, there was 
a mosque on the spot (Bukhari, iii, 113 = Maghézi, 
35; Wellhausen, Reste?, 104). 

Bibliography: Vbn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 

746; al-Wakidi, ed. Marsden Jones, ii, 603 f.; 

W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 





Oxford 1956, 50 f., 234; AJ. Wensinck, etc. 

Concordance, s.v. baya‘a, bay‘a, shadjara, etc. 

(W. Monrcomery Watt) 

BAYHAKI SAYYIDS, a religio-political 
group active in the political life of early Islamic 
Kashmir. The Bayhaki Sayyids migrated to Kashmir 
from Dihli in the time of Sultan Sikandar (791- 
816/1389-1413), and played a very important part 
in the social and political life of the Valley until 
its conquest by the Mughals in 996/1588. Owing 
to their descent from Prophet Muhammad, through 
his daughter Fatima, they were treated with great 
respect by the Sultans, who gave them d@dagirs and 
high offices and entered into matrimonial relations 
with them. At first they were unpopular and aroused 
both the anger and jealousy of the Kashmiri nobles, 
because, conscious of their high birth, they behaved 
arrogantly and joined those elements who were 
critical of Hindi practices and ceremonies and 
wanted the enforcement of the Sharia and the 
Islamic way of life. But gradually they began to 
identify themselves with the aims and aspirations of 
the Kashmiris, who, thereupon, accepted them as 
their leaders on account of the abilities they dis- 
played as soldiers and administrators. 

The chronicles give such exaggerated accounts of 
the exploits of the Bayhaki Sayyids in Kashmir that 
it is difficult to disengage fact from fiction. The first 
Bayhaki Sayyid, however, about whom any reliable 
evidence exists was Sayyid Muhammad, who gave his 
daughter, Tadj Khatiin, in marriage to Sultan Zayn 
al-‘Abidin (823-74/1420-70); and later his grandson, 
Sayyid Hasan, was married to the Sultan’s daughter. 
On the death of Zayn al-‘Abidin’s son and successor 
Haydar Shah (874-6/1470-72), Hasan Shah, who suc- 
ceeded him, made Sayyid Hasan his Wazir, and since 
Sayyid Hasan succeeded in setting up Muhammad 
Shah, Hasan Shah’s minor son, as Sultan in 889/1484, 
he continued as Wazir. But his arrogance and _ his 
opposition to Hindw customs and practices aroused 
the anger of the Kashmir nobles, who plotted against 
him, and early one morning they entered the fort of 
Nawshahr in Srinagar, where they were holding court, 
and killed him and his thirteen followers. His two 
sons, Sayyid Hashim and Sayyid Muhammad, who 
were not in the fort at the time, carried on the strug- 
gle against the enemies of their father, but they were 
defeated and exiled from the country along with their 
followers. But after two years the Sayyids were re- 
called, and under the leadership of Sayyid Muhammad, 
they once again became active in the struggle for the 
throne between Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah, 
intriguing with and making alliances with different 
groups as suited their interests. In the end, Sayyid 
Muhammad succeeded in 898/1493 in becoming 
Wazir of Muhammad Shah, but in 910/1505 he was 
defeated and killed by his rivals. This, however, did 
not demoralise the Sayyids. Instead, when Mirza 
Haydar Dughlat established his power in Kashmir 
(948-58/1541-51), Sayyid Ibrahim, the son of Sayyid 
Muhammad, joined the Kashmir nobles in over- 
throwing him. 

Under the Gak Sultans also, the Bayhaki Sayyids 
continued to play an important part. ‘Alt Shah 
Gak (978-86/1570-78) appointed Sayyid Mubarak 
the son of Sayyid [brahim as Wazir, and took his 
advice on all important matters. But on Ali Shah’s 
death, Sayyid Mubarak set aside the latter’s son 
Yusuf Shah on grounds of incompetence and 
declared himself Sultan (986/1578). Yet, after a few 
months he was overthrown by the nobles, who were 
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denied by him any share in the government. In 
spite of this, he joined Ya‘kib Shah, Yusuf Shah’s 
son and successor, in the struggle against the Mughal 
armies sent by the Emperor Akbar to conquer 
Kashmir. Finding resistance to the Mughals fruit- 
less, he submitted to the Mughal commander Kasim 
Khan Mir Bahr on 27 Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 994/9 
December 1586, and was sent to Agra. Akbar wanted 
Sayyid Mubarak to accompany Yisuf Khan Ridwt, 
who was ordered by him to proceed to Kashmir 
to relieve Kasim Khan. But Sayyid Mubarak refused; 
so he was imprisoned and sent to Bengal. His son, 
Abu ’l-Ma‘ali, also fought side by side with Ya‘kib 
Shah against the Mughals, but he was taken pris- 
oner. This was the end of the significant role which 
the Bayhakr Sayyids had played for over 150 years 
of Kashmir history. 

Bibliography: G.M.D. Safi, Kashir, i, Lahore 
1948-9; Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, 
Calcutta 1959; Bahdristin-t Shahi, anonymous ms. 
LO. 509. (Mouipsut Hasan) 
BAYRAK [see ‘aLam]. 

AL-BAZDAWI [see au-NasaFi]. 

BEDOUINS [see sapw]. 

BEERSHEBA [see BIR AL-SAB‘]. 

BEHZAD. [see BrHzAp]. 

BEKAA. [see BIKA‘]. 

BELOMANCY [see istiKsAm]. 

BELUCHISTAN. [see BaLicisran]. 

BENI MELLAL, formerly Kasaba Benz Mellal 
(from the name of the tribe living around it), or some- 
times Kasaba B. Kush, a town of Morocco roughly 
equidistant from Casablanca, Marrakesh and Fas. It 
lies on one of the slopes of the Dir [g.v. in Suppl.], 
at an altitude of 620 m./1,980 feet, in this piedmont 
region between the Middle Atlas and the wide, his- 
toric plain of the Tadla, of which it has recently 
become the official chef-lieu. 

The town is-built around the fortress or kasaba built 
towards 1099/1688 by Mawlay Isma‘il, restored in the 
19th century by Mawlay Sulayman and since once again 
restored. The Vauclusian spring of Asardiin to the south 
of the town leads one to think that Beni Mellal, like 
all the other centres of the Dir, e.g. Aghmat, Damnat 
(g.vv.], etc., goes back to ancient times, but no traces 
of prehistoric life have as yet been discovered there. It 
is possible that Beni Mellal is Hisn Dai, the little cap- 
ital which Yahya b. Idris inherited in the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury at the time of the division of his father’s kingdom. 
It is mentioned by the Arab geographers as a fortress 
and an important market centre. In 534/1140 or 
535/1141 it was occupied by the Almohads. 

The demographic explosion of the town has been 
remarkable. In 1918 it had an estimated 3,000 inhab- 
itants; now it has 60,000, and the increase between 
the 1952 and 1960 censuses has been 81%, This un- 
doubtedly stems from its administrative role today, 
one of the results of agricultural development of the 
great alluvial plain of the Tadla or else of the very 
important hydraulic reservoir works and irrigations 
improvements made over the last 30 years. Beni 
Mellal’s importance has grown still further from its 
role as a market centre for provisions of the Berber 
tribes in the Middle Atlas valleys, and also those of 
the central Grand Atlas (especially the Wadi Tadghat). 
A very lively fair is held in the town centre every 
week, where curious coverlets of thin rugs (fanbal) in 
gaudy and evanescent shades of colour are sold, and 
are much appreciated. 

Superb gardens, rich olive-groves and flourishing 
orchards of mulberry trees, oranges and pome- 





granates, extend as far as the scarp out of which 
gush six abundant and pure springs of water. In the 
midst of this oasis is the zdéwtya of Sidr Ahmad b. 
Kasim, whose minaret is attributed to the great 
Almoravid Yisuf b. Tashfin (it is more probable that 
it was the work of his grandson Tashfin, who passed 
through Bent Mella] before going on to die in Orania). 
The town has now become a centre for tourist excur- 
sions into the mountains, and has promise of a great 
future. 

Bibliography: al-Bakri, ed. and tr. de Slane, 
Description de UAfrique Septentrionale, Algiers 1913, 
index; H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, Casablanca 
1949, index; P. Ricard, Guide Bleu, Maroc’, 1950, 
index; J. Pourtauborde, L’office de Virngation aux Beni 
Amir-Beni Moussa, in Encyclopédie d’Outre-Mer, Paris 
(June 1954), document No. 28; H. Awad, Diughra- 
foyat al-mudun al-maghnbiyya, Rabat 1964, index. 

(G. DEVERDUN) 

BESTIARY [see Hayawan]. 

THE BEYOND [see Axmra]. 

AL-BIBLAWI, ‘ALi Bs. MunHamMapb, 26th 
shaykh of al-Azhar. He was born in the village 
of Biblaw near Dayrit in Upper Egypt in Radjab 
1251/November 1835. After a period of study and 
teaching at al-Azhar [g.v.], he was employed at the 
Khedivial Library and became its Director (nézir) 
for a short period in 1881 and 1882. In the wake 
of the ‘Urabi insurrection in 1882, he was removed 
from this office, to which he had been appointed 
thanks to the help of his friend Mahmid Sami al- 
Baridi (9.v.], one of the insurrection’s principal pro- 
tagonists. Subsequently he held the office of khatib, 
and from 2 Safar 1311/14 August 1893 onwards 
the office of shaykh khidma of the Husayn mosque 
in Cairo. In addition to the latter office he was 
appointed nakib al-ashraf [q.v.) on 6 Shawwal 1312/1 
April 1895, following the abdication of the former 
nakib, Muhammad Tawfik al-Bakri [9.v.]. During his 
term of office, which was to last until the end of 
1320/March 1902, a set of regulations was prom- 
ulgated, the so-called /a’that nikabat al-ashraf (cf. al- 
Waka? al-Misriyya, 17 June 1895, no. 67), which 
made the incumbent to this office virtually an offi- 
cial within the Ministry of Wakfs and a subordinate 
to its nazir. His appointment as shapkh of al-Azhar 
on 2 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1320/1 March 1903 in suc- 
cession to Salim al-Bishri, who had been deposed 
because of his efforts to frustrate implementation of 
the reforms provided for in the law of 20 Muharram 
1314/1 July 1896, was the result of a compromise 
between the Khedive and his ministers, who had 
originally favoured other candidates. Only two years 
later, on 9 Muharram 1323/15 March 1905, he 
found himself compelled to resign when his inabil- 
ity to deal with the obstruction of his efforts to 
implement reforms had reduced his authority to a 
unacceptably low level. He died shortly afterwards 
on 30 December 1905. 

Bibliography: Biographies may be found in 
Ahmad Taymir, Taradjim adn al-karn al-thalith 
“ashar wa-awa’il al-rabi* ‘ashar, Cairo 1940, 81-5; 
and Mahmid b. ‘Ali al-Biblawi, al-Tartkh al- 
HAusayni, Cairo 1324, 57 ff.; The biographies by 
Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, a/-A‘l@m, v, 171 f., and 
by Muhammad Zaki Mudjahid, al-A‘dm al- 
sharkiyya, Cairo 1950, ii, 140, are mainly based 
upon Taymir’s. For additional data see ‘Abd al- 
Muta‘al al-Sa‘idi, Ta’rtkh al-islah fi ‘l-Azhar wa- 
safahat min al-djihad fi ’l-islah, Cairo n.d., 67 f; 
and Ahmad Shafik, Mudhakkiratt fi nisf karn, 
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Cairo 1936, ii, part 1, 214; part 2, 65 f.; A%mal 
Madjlis Idarat al-Azhar min tbtida’ ta’sisthi sana 
1312 ua ghayat sana 1322, Cairo 1323/1905-6, 
119 ff. gives an overview of the controversies 
and disturbances which occurred in al-Azhar dur- 
ing al-Biblawi’s term of office and the way in 
which he dealt with these. His al-Anwér al- 
husayniyya ‘ala ris@lat al-musalsil al-amiriyya, Cairo 
1305/1887-8, was a text studied at al-Azhar; cf. 
al-Azhar fi 12 “dm, Cairo n.d. (1965). 
(F. DE JONG) 
BIBLIOMANCY [see kur‘a]. 
BIGHA’, the Kuranic term (XXIV, 33) for 
prostitution. “Prostitute” is rendered by baghiyy (pl. 


baghaya), miimis (pl. -at, maydmis/mayamis, mawamis/ | 


mawamis), Ghira (pl. ‘awahir), zdntya (pl. zawani). etc.; 
a more vulgar term, although we have here a euphe- 
mism, is kahba (pl. kha@b), which the lexicographers 
attach to the verb kahaba “to cough”, explaining that 
professional prostitutes used to cough in order to 
attract clients. 

Although M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Mahomet’, 
Paris 1969, 48) saw in the legend of Isaf and N@ila 
{g.v.] the “reminiscence of sacred prostitution”, no 
such custom seems to have existed amongst the 
pagan Arabs; T. Fahd considers moreover that the 
legend in question is edifying in its aim and “has 
as its intention putting pilgrims on guard against 
sacred prostitution as it was practised in the Syrian 
temples”. However, it is quite possible that vestiges 
of pagan ceremonies continued sporadically in 
islamised regions, in particular, amongst certain 
Berber tribes. 

In any case, pre-Islamic Arabia certainly was famil- 
iar with the world’s oldest profession which was, at 
least in the larger centres of population, carried on 
by free women, spinsters, widows or divorced women, 
reduced by misery to trafficking in their own bod- 
ies, but mainly by slaves “working” for their mas- 
ters. These women were recognisable, as elsewhere, 
by the banners which they flew at the doors of their 
dwellings; they accepted all comers as clients; if they 
produced a child, the latter was entrusted to the offi- 
cial responsibility of the man whom the physiogno- 
mists (kdfa {see KIYAFA]) designated as the father, the 
latter not having the right to refuse. These items of 
information are given, on the authority of ‘Aisha, 
by al-Bukhari (Sahih, K. al-Nikah, bab 36, vii, 19-20; 
tr. O. Houdas, Les traditions islamiques, iii, 565-6), who 
mentions the preceding usages as one of the three 
forms of nekéh forbidden by the Prophet, the two 
others being the istibda° and a kind of polyandry. 
Istibda® consisted of a man who feared that he him- 
self could not sire a robust offspring placing his wife 
in the hands of a better progenitor. In the nikéh al- 
raht, the woman in question takes a group of hus- 
bands (less than ten) and, if she has a child, attributes 
the paternity to one of this group, who is unable to 
refuse it. Al-Bukhari does not in this passage cite 
temporary marriage, muf‘a [q.v.], which was likewise 
prohibited. In his A. al-Bukhala’ (ed. Hadjiri, 112, tr. 
Pellat, 179), al-Djahiz uses the expression zawdj nahari 
“husband by day”, the sense of which is hard to 
determine, but may allude to a very fleeting type of 
temporary marriage. 

A form of more or less disguised prostitution was 
always the fate of the lower level of singing girls 
[see kayNa] attached to haunts of pleasure and tav- 
erns (it should be noted that the modern Arabic 
term for “brothel”, mé@khiir, comes from Persian 
may-khiir “wine-drinker”). It was indeed a tavern- 





keeper (khammar) who is said to have procured for 
Aba Sufyan the woman who was to give birth to 
Ziyad b. Abthi; the traditions concerning the recog- 
nition of the latter’s collateral affiliation (astilhak) by 
Mu‘awiya reveal the existence in al-Taif of a quar- 
ter of the courtesans (Ad@rat al-baghdya) inhabited in 
particular by slave girls belonging to the famous 
“physician of the Arabs”, al-Harith b. Kalada [¢.v. 
below], to whom they had to pay a tax (see e.g. al- 
Mas‘tdi, Muridj, v, 21 ff. = §§ 1778 ff), as was the 
usual practice for slaves working on their own account 
or employed by third parties. The Medinan ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ubayy {g9.v.] is also said to have practised 
this same form of exploitation, this being allegedly 
the origin (see the Kur’4n commentaries on xxiv, 
33; al-Tabari, Tafsir, xviii, 132-4, al-Kurtubi, Ta/sir, 
xii, 254-5, etc.) of the verse condemning this prac- 
tice: “And do not constrain your maidservants 
( fatayat) to prostitution (bigha’), if they wish to live 
in reputable marriage (fahassun), in order that you 
may seek the chance gains of this present life; if 
anyone compels them thus [he will bear the sole 
responsibility for it], for God, who is merciful and 
compassionate, will pardon them after compulsion 
has been laid upon them”. Thus the Kur’an does 
not expressly condemn prostitution, and is content 
to forbid any woman being compelled to practise it. 

For his part, the Prophet must certainly have spo- 
ken about the prostitutes, examples of whom he must 
have seen in Mecca and Medina (see Wensinck, 
Concordances, s.v. baghiyy, i, 204), but the most signifi- 
cant hadith seems to be the one in which he forbids 
payment for the services (if the word mahr is correctly 
interpreted here) of the prostitute and the gains (kasb) 
from prostitution (al-Bukhari, Sahih, K. al-Talak, bab 
51; tr. Houdas, ili, 642). It was a roundabout way of 
prohibiting what was considered as a dishonourable 
activity, but one in the end adjudged by posterity as 
a necessary evil. 

In practice, despite pious persons who inveighed 
from time to time against an institution which was 
regarded as incompatible with Muslim ethics, prosti- 
tution has always flourished in Muslim lands, keep- 
ing itself, under necessity, discreet, as in Fas, where 
at certain periods the police authorities suppressed it 
severely, shaving the heads of women thus misbe- 
having, parading them through the streets of the town 
and then expelling them, and insisting on their being 
buried in a special part of the cemetery (R. Le 
Tourneau, Fes avant le Protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 
580). This seems to have been a special case, and 
the severity does not always seem to have been com- 
pletely successful. Although travellers and_ historians 
are sparing of details, there are pieces of informa- 


| tion testifying to the existence of more or less free- 


lance prostitutes as well as the existence of brothels 
in the various Islamic cities. Thus al-Mukaddasi (Afsan 
al-takasim, 407) saw a brothel at Sis, near the mosque, 
whilst Leo Africanus speaks of taverns at Fas with 
whores residing in them (tr. Epaulard, 191) and pros- 
titution at Tunis (385). According to al-Kiftt (Hukama’, 
ed. Lippert, 298), the muhtasib of Latakia put up for 
auction the favours of the public women and issued 
to the successful bidders a ring which they had to 
show if they were met at night with one of the 
women. 

Indeed, at all mes prostitution was not merely 
tolerated but even recognised officially and very 
often was subject to a tax payable to the public 
treasury. At Fas, the headman of the quarter had 
the task of supervising the courtesans and of prevent- 
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ing disorders, but in general, it was the muhtasib 
who fulfilled this function (see P. Chalmeta, El “sefor 
del zoco” en Espana, Madrid 1973, index, s.v. pros- 
titutas). However, the manuals of fisba do not men- 
tion the existence of a precise regulatory scheme, 
and Ibn ‘Abdiin, for instance, is content to forbid 
the denizens of places of public resort to show them- 
selves bareheaded outside the house (E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Trozs traités hispaniques de hisba, Cairo 1955; 
idem, Séville musulmane, Paris 1947, § 168). In al- 
Andalus, the tax imposed on them was curiously 
called kharég (“land tax” [q.v.]) and the brothels 
called dar al-kharadj (or dar al-banat), whilst the pros- 
titutes themselves were called kharagiyyat (Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhira, i/1, 207, where the text should 
be corrected) or even kharadjayrat (Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 445-6). It is further known that 
‘Adud al-Dawla [9.v.] imposed a tax on the whores 
of Fars (al-Mukaddasi, 441) and that the Fatimids 
did likewise in Egypt (al-Makrizi, Khitat, i, 89). 

As in many other lands, various categories of 
women might be distinguished. At the bottom of 
the scale were the somewhat wretched women who 
hired rooms in caravanserais by the town gates or 
near the centre, and in addition to the rent, paid 
a due to the keeper of the caravanserai; but there 
were also procurers who brought them clients, 
mainly strangers visiting the town; peasants, seasonal 
workers, soldiers, etc. Some of these women cer- 
tainly sank to the level of the rogues and vagabonds 
whose various activities have been described by C.E. 
Bosworth in his The mediaeval Islamic underworld (Leiden 
1976, 2 vols.). At a higher level, brothels proper 
catered for a more affluent clientele. As in pre- 
Islamic al-Ta@if, special quarters were reserved for 
prostitution, which the authorities were thereby more 
easily able to control. This system has remained 
down to our own time, and a visit to these locali- 
ties, which are sometimes picturesque, may even be 
recommended to tourists, male and female, by guides 
and travel agents; this is especially the case in regard 
to Bousbir (< Prosper) at Casablanca and the street 
of “dancing girls” of the Ouled Nail at Bou Saada 
(Algeria). 

The practice of early marriage among the Muslims, 
who can take four legitimate wives and as many 
concubines as they can afford to keep, ought in 
the natural course of things to have set bounds to 
venal love-making. However, many young men from 
the modest levels of society were unable to find their 
sexual initiation otherwise than by recourse to 
prostitutes, and legal marriage entailed financial bur- 
dens which men from the masses of people were not 
always in a position to undertake, especially if they 
had to migrate away from their original home. 
Furthermore, the Kuradnic prohibition could always 
be easily circumvented by procurers and procuresses 
lured on by the prospect of gain, whilst the easy facil- 
ities for husbands in regard to the repudiation of their 
wives [see TALAK] threw on to the streets women who 
did not always have the possibility of returning to 
their families. 

Bibliography: There does not seem to have 
been produced any monograph on prostitution 
in mediaeval Islam. In the list of writings of Abu 
1-“Anbas al-Saymart [g.v. above] a K. Nawadir 
al-kuwwad (?) and a K. al-Raha, wa-manafi‘ al- 
kiyada, which may possibly have dealt with 
pimps, are to be found, but these have not sur- 
vived. In addition to sources cited in the article, 
see A. Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr. 361-4; A. Maza- 





héri, La vie quotidienne des Musulmans au moyen age, 
Paris 1947, 64-5; R. Le Tourneau, Fés avanti le 
Protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 557-9 and _ index; 
al-Markaz al-kawmr li ’l-buhiith al-idjtima‘iyya, 
al-Bigh? fi *l-Kahira, Cairo 1961; a fairly well- 
developed study by a sociologist is that of 
A. Bouhdiba, Za sexualité en Islam, Paris 1975, 
228-39 and the bibl. cited there. On male pros- 
titution, see_LIWAT. (Ep.) 
BIHBIHANI, Axa Sayyip Munamnap BAkir, 
Shi‘t mudjtahid and proponent of the Usili [¢.v.] 
madhhab, often entitled Wahid-i Bihbihani or 
Muhakkik-i Bihbihani, and commonly regarded by 
his Shi‘T contemporaries as the “renewer” (mudjaddid) 
of the 12th Hidjri century. He was born in Isfahan 
some time between the years 1116/1704-5 and 
1118/1706-7. After a brief period spent in Bihbihan, 
he was taken to Karbala’ by his father, Mulla 
Muhammad Akmal, whose principal student he 
became, while studying also under Sayyid Sadr al- 
Din Kummi. Mulla Muhammad Akmal had studied 
under Mulla Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi, the great 
divine who had dominated Iranian Shi‘ism in the 
late 1]th/17th century, and had also married his 
niece. The young Bihbihani, who came to exercise 
a similar dominant role at the end of the 12th/18th 
century, was thus both spiritually and genealogically 
related to Madjlisi. It is related that after complet- 
ing his studies in Karbala’, Bihbihany intended to 
leave the city, but was dissuaded from doing so by 
the appearance of the Jmdém Husayn to him in a 
dream, instructing him to stay (Muhammad Bakir 
Kh*ansari, Rawdat al-djannat fi ahwal al-wlam@ wa ’I- 
sadat, Tehran 1304/1887, 122). In obedience to the 
dream, he stayed on, and engaged in fierce contro- 
versy with adherents of the Akhbari school of sikh, 
which at that time was predominant in Karbala’ as 
well as the other ‘atabat [see AKHBARIYYA above]. The 
controversy between the Akhbaris and the Usiilis, 
centering on various questions of usil al-fikh and par- 
ticularly on the permissibility of idjzhad, was an ancient 
one, but had become particularly acute in the late 
Safawid period and the middle part of the 12th/18th 
century. Before the appearance of Bihbihani, the 
Akhbaris were so assured in their dominance of the 
‘atabat that anyone carrying with him books of Usilr 


fikh was obliged to cover them up for fear of pro- 


voking attack. By the end of his life, however, 
Bihbihani had been able almost completely to uproot 
Akhbar? influence from the ‘afabat and to establish 
the Usili position as normative for all of the Twelver 
Shi‘a. He accomplished this change partly by debate, 
polemic and the composition of written refutations of 
the Akhbar? school, the most important of which was 
Kitab al-idjtihad wa ‘l-akhbar. Hardly less effective was 
the demonstration of the prerogatives of mudjtahid that 
he provided. One of his pupils, Shaykh Dja‘far Nadjaff 
(d. 1227/1812), records that he was constantly accom- 
panied by a number of armed men who would imme- 
diately execute any judgement that he passed. The 
example that he thus gave was to be followed by 
numerous Iranian ‘ulama’ of the Kadjar period. 
Another target of Bihbihani’s hostility was the 
Ni‘matallahy Safi order; such was the enmity that he 
nurtured for them that he gained the title of siftkush 
(Sifi-killer). He died in 1206/1791-2 or 1208/1793- 
4, and was buried near the tomb of the Jmam 
Husayn in Karbala’. Bihbihani is credited with more 
than sixty works; the titles of twenty of them are list- 
ed in Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab, 
new ed., Tabriz n.d., i, 52, and a further fourteen 
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titles are preserved in autograph in the library of 
Bihbihani’s descendants in Kirmanshah (see Muhsin 
al-Amin, Aan al-shi‘a, Beirut 1378/1959, xliv, 96). 
It is said that his writings on usiil al-fikh were com- 
piled into a single work by one of his pupils, Sayyid 
Mahdi Kazwini. The number of his pupils was very 
large; among the most influential we may mention 
his sons, Aka Muhammad ‘Ali, who settled in 
Kirmanshah and inherited his father’s violent hatred 
of the Siifis, and Aka ‘Abd al-Husayn; Shaykh Dja‘far 
Nadjafi, author of a number of important works on 
Usiili fikh; and three mudjtahids who dominated the 
life of Isfahan in the first quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury—-Hadjdj Muhammad Ibrahim Kalbasi, Sayyid 
Muhammad Bakir Shafti, and Sayyid Mahdi Bahr 
al-‘Ulim. But his influence extended far beyond the 
generation of mudjtahids he trained; through his the- 
oretical vindication of the Usili position and his prac- 
tical demonstration of the function of mudjtahid, he 
was in effect the ancestor of all those mudjlahids who 
have sought since his time to assert a guiding role 
in Iranian society. 

Bibliography: Muhammad b. Sulayman Tunu- 
kabuni, Kisas al-ulama@’?, Tehran 1304/1887, 
147-8; Muhammad Bakir Kh ansari, Rawddai al- 
djannat 123; ‘Abbas b. Muhammad Rida Kummi, 
Hadwat al-ahbab, Nadjaf 1349/1930, 100; Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab, i, 51- 
2; Muhammad ‘Ali Bidabadi, Makarim al-athar 
dar ahwal-i ridjal-i dawra-yi kadar, Isfahan 
1337/1958, i, 220-5; Muhsin al-Amin, Adan al- 


shi‘a, xliv, 94-6; Muhammad Hirz al-Din, Ma‘@rif 


al-nidjal ft tarddjim al-ulama@ wa ’l-udaba’, Nadjaf 
1384/1964, i, 121-3; H. Algar, Religion and state 
in Iran, 1785-1906: the role of the Ulama in the Qajar 
period, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1969, 34-6; ‘Ali 
Dawwani, Ustad-i kull Aka Muhammad Bakir 
Bihbihant b. Muhammad Akmal ma‘riif ba Wahid-i 
Bihbihani, Kumm n.d.; H. Algar, Religious forces 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in Cambridge 
hastory of Iran, vii, ch. xiv (forthcoming). 
_ (H. Acar} 
BIHRANGI, Samap, Persian prosewriter 
(1939-68). Bihrangi’s birth in a lower-class, Turkish- 
speaking family in Tabriz and his eleven-years’ 
employment as a primary schoolteacher in rural 
Adharbaydjan are attested in the greater part of 
his farst writings. These, both fictional and non- 
fictional, largely deal with village life in his native 
province and with the specific problems of a cul- 
tural minority region. His concern for the plight of 
Adharbaydjani peasant youth prompted a series of 
educational essays, as well as some twenty children’s 
stories, the chief foundation of his present fame. 
Notable for their “ideological” content rather than 
for strictly literary merits, Bihrangi’s children’s 
stories no longer recommend the conventional virtues 
of obedience, cleanliness and modesty, but aim at 
imparting “a correct view of the dark, bitter reali- 
ties of adult society”. Accordingly, his stories picture 
the needy, powerless village children, their search for 
freedom and their revolt against ignorant parents, 
local landlords or urban aristocracy. The political 
commitment felt in most of these stories contributed 
to Bihrangi’s considerable popularity among the 
dissident intelligentsia; at the same time, it gave 
rise to an increasingly restrictive censorship of his 
writings by the Iranian authorities and to a vast 
wave of rumours at his sudden death in September 
1968, reportedly a drowning accident. More explicit 
views on society and literature are present in Bih- 





rangi’s essays, notably the insistence on  straight- 
forward, firmly committed writing and contempt for 
the “defeatist pseudo-intellectualism” of westernised 
Tehran. The tenets of his educational criticism are 
roughly similar to those earlier voiced by the author 
Al-i Ahmad [g.v. above], both a schoolteacher and 
a writer like himself; rejecting the unquestioned 
adoption of American teaching methods and find- 
ing the current textbooks inapplicable in a class- 
room with Azeri Turkish-speaking pupils, Bihrangt 
designed an alternative “textbook for village chil- 
dren”: the completed but yet unpublished Aljf-ba 
bara-yi kitdakan-t riista@?. 

Bibliography: The greater part of Bihrangi’s 
writings first appeared in newspapers and periodi- 
cals under various pseudonyms, such as Sad, 
Karankish, Bihrang, Babak, etc. Thirteen of his 
children’s stories were posthumously collected in 
Madjmii‘a-yi_ kissaha, Tabriz 1348 sh., which also 
contains a chapter on Adabiyyat-i kitdakan (originally 
published as part of a review-article in Rahnamé- 
yi Kitab xi (1347-53 sh.), 48-5), outlining the 
author’s conception of children’s literature. Not 
included in this volume are his most successful 
story, the internationally awarded Mahi-yi siyah-7 
kiiculi, separately published in Tehran 1347 sh., 
and the collection Talkhiin wa ¢and kissa-i digar, 
Tehran 1349 sh. A number of his educational 
essays appeared as Kand-u-kaéw dar masa’il-i tarbiyati- 
yi Tran, Tabriz 1344 sh.2, while other articles on 
various subjects were posthumously edited as 
Madjmit‘a-yi_ makdlahad, Tabriz 1348 sh.; this col- 
lection contains several chapters on Adharbaydjani 
culture and language, including the four articles 
listed in Afshar’s Index iranicus ii, Tehran 1348 sh., 
84, 415. An anthology of translated folktales was 
separately edited in collaboration with B. Dihkani: 
Afsanahayi Adharbaydjan, i: Tabriz 1344 sh., ii: 
Tehran 1347 sh. Finally, Bihrangi prepared some 
Persian translations from modern Turkish poetry 
and prose. 

A valuable secondary source is the special 
Bihrangt issue of Arash, ii/5 (Adhar 1347 sh.).; 
for additional information, cf. ‘A.A. Darwishiyan’s 
short monograph Samad @dwidana shud, Tehran 
1352 sh. and G.R. Sabri-Tabrizi, Human val- 
ues... ., in Correspondance d’Onent, xi (1970), 411- 
8. Bihrangi’s political role as a “totally involved 
revolutionary artist” is stressed by Th. Ricks in 
The little black fish and other modern stories, 
Washington, D.C. 1976, 95-126; his folklore stud- 
ies are passingly mentioned by L.P. Elwell-Sutton 
in Iran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minorsky, Edinburgh 1971, 253-4; Of the chil- 
dren’s stories, a German translation has appeared 
in B. Nirumand ed., Feuer unterm Pfauenthron, Berlin 
1974, 19-35; English translations include two dif- 
ferent renderings of Mahi-yi siyah ... in The Literary 
Review, xviii/\ (Rutherford, NJ. 1974), 69-84, and 
in The little black fish..., op. cit., 1-19. For other 
translated stories, cf. M.C. Hillmann, ed., Major 
voices in contemporary Persian literature, and M.A. 
Jazayeri, ed., Literature East and West. 

(GJ J. DE VRigs) 

BINN, a term of the Druze religion. In this, 
the Binn were conceived of as one of a number of 
earlier races or sects whose names are also mentioned 
in the Druze writings, such as the Rimm and the 
Timm. The Binn were said to have been a group of 
inhabitants of Hadjar in the Yemen who believed in 
the message of Shatnil, the incarnation of Hamza 
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in the Age of Adam. According to the Druzes, the 
city was originally called Surna (meaning “Miracle” 
according to Hamza), and Shatnil came there from 
India. He called on the people to renounce polythe- 
ism and worship al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah [g.v.] as 
their sole deity. Those who accepted his message 
he commanded to “be separate” (yabiniin) from the 
polytheists; as a consequence they were known as al- 
Binn. This etymology is clearly unsatisfactory, and it 
is possible that a Persian origin should be sought for 
this term. 

One of the Druze d@%s, al-Harith b. Tirmah of Isfahan 
refused to obey Shatnil, and was expelled from the 
number of the d@%s, being dubbed “Iblis”. He became 
the wnam of the polytheists in Surna (the gin in the 
Druze account). When one of the Binn met another, 
he would say: “Flee from (uAdiur) Iblis and his party!”. 
As a result, Surna acquired the name of Hadjar. 

Bibliography: H. Guys, Théogonie des Druses, Paris 

1863, 35 and n. 70, 104; C.F. Seybold, Die 

Drusenschryft: Kitab Alnogat waldawair. Das Buch der 

Punkte und Kreise, Kirchhain 1902, 71; Muhammad 

Kamil Husayn, T@ifat al-Duriiz, Cairo 1962, 116; 

D.R.W. Bryer, The Origins of the Druze Religion, in 

Isl., liti (1976), 8. 

7 (R.Y. Eprep and M,J.L. Younc) 

BISAT (a.), pls. bust/busut, absita, which implies the 
general meaning of extensiveness (thus in Kur’an, 
LXXI, 18), is a generic term for carpet, more 
specifically, one of fairly large dimensions. Any kind 
of carpet with a pile is called a finfisa; if it is deco- 
rated with multicoloured bands, a zarbiyya (zirbiyya, 
zurbyya, pl. zarabi; cf. Kuran, LXXXVIIL, 16); if it 
is decorated with a relief design, a mahfira; whilst a 
prayer carpet is called a sadjdj@da (modern Turkish 
seccade), and the collective sadjdjdd is sometimes used 
as a generic term (on the numerous Arabic terms, 
see W.H. Worrell, On certain Arabic terms for “rug”, in 
Ars Islamica, i (1934), 219-22, ii (1935), 65-8), The 
word kilim, applied to a woollen rug generally long 
and narrow in shape, is often taken to be of Turkish 
origin (see e.g. Lokotsch, No. 1176), but seems rather 
to be Iranian (Persian gilim). Sumak, not far from 
Baka, and the districts of Verne and Sile in the south- 
ern Caucasus, have given their name to a type of 
flatwoven carpets. The etymology of kali (vars. ghali, 
khali, modern Turkish halt) is unclear; Yakit, Buldan, 
iv, 20, remarks that the carpets (busut) called 4ali are 
manufactured at Kalikala (= Erzerum [g.v.}), but since 
this word was difficult to pronounce, the nisba has 
been shortened. Although this particular term is 
generally considered to be Turkish in origin, it is 
unattested in ancient Turkish texts; it is, however, 
used by Gardizi [g.v.} and may therefore be of Iranian 
origin (detailed study in Doerfer, No. 1405). 

(Ep.} 


i. CARPETS OF THE CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
IsLAMIC LANDS 


1. Technique 


For the manufacture of oriental carpets, sheep’s 
wool, cotton, silk, goat-hair and camel-hair are used, 
which are prepared, spun and partly wound. The 
foundation consists of warp-threads (Fr.: chaine, 
Ger.: Kette) stretched the length of the loom, and 
weft-threads (Fr.: trame, Ger.: Schiisse) run in hori- 
zontally. For knotted carpets which form the bulk 
of the products, one or several weft rows are 
inserted between knot rows, the latter forming the 
pile. In Turkey, the Caucasus and the regions of 








northwestern Persia inhabited by the Kurds, the 
Turkish or Gérdes knot (so called after the Turkish 
town of Gérdes {g.v.]}, has been commonly used. 
But whilst the Persian or Senneh-knot (so-called after 
the Persian town of Senneh, today called Sanandadj 
{g.v.]) is commonly associated with Persia, India and 
Turkestan, the Gérdes knot is also found in Persian 
rugs and the commonly-accepted geographical 
demarcation must be treated with reserve (for dia- 
grams of these two knots see A, v/1, 137). Kilims, 
and Sumak, Verne and Sile rugs are flat woven, 
with no pile. Until aniline and chromate dyes were 
introduced in the eighties of the 19th century, only 
natural dyes were used (see C.E.C. Tattersall, Notes 
on carpet-knotting and weaving, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 1961; A.N. Landreau and W.R. Pickering, 
From the Bosporus to Samarkand, flat-woven rugs, The 
Textile Museum, Washington 1969). 


2. History 
a. Early Stages 


The oldest known knotted carpet was discovered 
in 1949 in the tomb of a local prince in Pazyryk, in 
the Altai Mountains. By means of other finds in the 
tomb, it may be dated to the 4th century B.C. There 
are as yet no indications as to the place of its man- 
ufacture, but the suggestion of its manufacture in 
Achaemenid Persia has been put forward. Its tech- 
nique (3,600 Turkish knots to the square decimetre) 
and its design, in Achaemenid style, are of a remark- 
able perfection; it is one of, and the most important 
of, the three extant pieces of evidence for a highly- 
developed art of knotting of this early date. It shows 
in a developed form the composition of a central field 
surrounded by borders, which consist of a wide main 
border and several subsidiary or guard borders, char- 
acteristic of all oriental carpets. 

Very small fragments of carpets, conjecturally dated 
between the 3rd and 6th centuries A.D., were dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein during his Turfan expe- 
ditions (at Lop Nor). These, however, are not knotted 
carpets but napped fabrics, in which the pile is pro- 
duced by the wefts, introduced first as loops and 
later split (see A. Stein, Ruins of desert Cathay, London 
1912, 380, plate 116, 4). The “Spanish knot”, on 
the other hand, always tied around a single warp, 
is used in a fragment discovered by Le Coq in Kucha 
during the fourth Turfan expedition, the earliest pos- 
sible date of which is the 5th-6th century (see F. 
Sarre, Ein frihes Kniipfteppich-Fragment aus chinesisch- 
Turkestan, in Berliner Museen (1920-1), 110). The piece 
is too small and the design too faint to permit any 
conclusions about the carpets of this period. The 
many small fragments of knotted carpets from Fustat 
can hardly be dated (see M.S. Dimand, An early cut- 
pile rug from Egypt, in Metropolitan Museum Studies, iv 
(1933), 151 ff; S.Y. Rudenko, The world’s oldest knot- 
ted carpets and fabrics, Moscow 1968 (in Russian); R.B. 
Serjeant, Material for a history of Islamic textiles up to 
the Mongol conquest, in Ars Islamica, ix (1942), 54 and 
xv-xvi (1951), 29). 


b. Turkey 
Konya carpets. 


The development of oriental knotted carpets can 
be traced to a certain extent only from the 7th/ 
13th century onwards. The oldest coherent group 
comes from Anatolia. In 1907 F.R. Martin discov- 
ered three large and several small fragments in the 
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‘Ala’? al-Din mosque at Konya, to which were 
given the generic name “Konya carpets”. Shortly 
afterwards, smaller fragments of the same type 
were found in the Esrefoglu mosque at Beysehir. 
The date of the enlargement of the ‘Ala’ al-Din 
mosque, 1218-20, provides a date post quem for 
these carpets, but they do not necessarily belong 
to the 7th/13th century. Their designs and tech- 
nical execution are simple and the knots are not 
very close. Where they survive, the borders with 
their heavy Kific character or large stars pre- 
dominate over the inner motifs, which have small, 
all-over, repeat patterns. See F.R. Martin, A his- 
tory of ortental carpets before 1800, i, 113, ii, plate 
xxx; K. Erdmann, Siebenhundert Jahre Orientteppich, 
Herford 1966, 117; R.M. Riefstahl, Primitive rugs 
of the “Konya” type in the mosque of Beyshehir, in The 
Art Bulletin, xiii/2 (1931), 16 ff; E. Kithnel, Islamic 
art and architecture, London 1966, 94 and Pl. 37b; 
and Pl. [. 


Anatolian animal carpets. 


The styles of Anatolian carpets of the 8th/14th 
and 9th/15th centuries are attested by reproductions 
in Italian paintings of the period. They are charac- 
terised by a series of square or octagonal motifs filled 
with stylised animals. The best known fragment of 
such a carpet, which is in the Islamic Museum of 
Berlin, shows on a yellow ground two octagons, set 
in squares, in which are found a dragon and a 
phoenix, the pair borrowed from Chinese mythology 
(Kiihnel, Jslamic art..., 109-10 and pl. 42b). A fres- 
co of Domenico di Bartolo, dated between 1440 and 
1444, shows a carpet with a corresponding motif 
treated in an almost similar way. Another carpet from 
a church in Marby, preserved in the Statens Historiska 
Museet in Stockholm, is closely connected in design, 
technique and colouring with the Berlin fragment. 


See CJ. Lamm, The Marby rug and some fragments of 


carpets found in Egypt, in Svenska Onientsallskapets Arsbok, 
1937, 51 ff; K. Erdmann, Der Tiirkische Teppich des 
15, Jahrhunderts, Istanbul n.d. [1957]; R. Ettinghausen, 
New light on early animal carpets, in Aus der Welt der 
islamischen Kunst, Festschrift E. Kiihnel, Berlin 1959, 93; 
and Pl. If. 


“Holbein” and “Lotto” carpets. 


On the portrait of the merchant Gisze, painted 
by Hans Holbein the Younger in 1532 and kept 
in the Picture Gallery of the Staatlichen Museen, 
Berlin, can be seen a carpet that serves as table- 
cloth. It represents a further group of Anatolian 
carpets which appear frequently on paintings from 
the middle of the 15th century until the end of the 
16th century; these are characterised as “small-pat- 
terned Holbein carpets”, and a fair number of them 
have survived. Their design, too, is based on squares 
with inset octagons in vertical and horizontal rows. 
The octagons are formed by bands knotted sever- 
a] times and the corners of the squares are filled 
by stylised arabesque leaves, which, joined together, 
merge into diamond-shaped linking motifs. Variety 
of colours within the squares of some specimens 
produces a kind of chessboard effect. In the details, 
these carpets correspond with. the so-called large 
partitioned Holbein-carpets, the pattern of which 
is limited to a few broad, clearly separated 
motifs which are ranged only lengthwise. The decora- 
tion of the borders is mostly based on Kiific charac- 
ters. In the earlier designs the vertical strokes which 
have been directed to the edging of the carpet are 











clearly recognisable. Later on they develop into a 
twined band without definite orientation. Red, with 
brownish shades, blue, yellow, white and green are 
dominant. The large-partitioned Holbein-carpets are 
believed to have been made in Bergama, the small 
partitioned ones in Usak. See Pls. II, IV. 

The fourth type of early Ottoman carpets is also 
localised in Usak. These are the so-called Lotto-car- 
pets, because they appear among others, on the paint- 
ings by the Italian painter Lorenzo Lotto. They are 
also called “carpets with arabesque tendrils”, since all 
specimens of this group show a red foundation cov- 
ered with a yellow net of tendrils, arabesque leaves 
and palmettes. As is the case with the small patterned 
Holbein-carpets, their arrangement is basically deter- 
mined by a system of octagons set in squares, while 
the fillings of the spandrels form also diamond-shaped 
figures. More often than the Kific-borders, those of 
the Lotto-carpets are made up of undulating tendrils, 


multifoiled lozenges and later on, alternating cloud 
bands. See Pl. V. 


Medallion and Star Usaks. 


In the 1]th/17th century the early Ottoman pat- 
terns are replaced by Persian-influenced arrange- 
ments of motifs which characterise the Medallion and 
Star-Usaks. The centre of the Medallion-Usaks 
is usually marked by a pointed oval-shaped medal- 
lion with a flamboyant outline and a floral inner- 
design. Lengthwise on both sides shield-shaped 
pendants are attached to the medallion. In the cor- 
ners of the field quadrants of a differently shaped 
medallion appear. The composition can be understood 
as being a part of a system of staggered rows of 
medallions. Examples showing greater parts of the pat- 
tern prove this. The usually red ground colour between 
the medallions is traversed with entangled, angularly 
drawn tendrils. The Star-Ugak, with staggered star- 
shaped medallions, connected by lozenges, is a vari- 
ant of the Medallion-Usak. Both types occur frequently 
on Dutch 17th century paintings. Like the Lotto-car- 
pets, the Usaks were manufactured in coarse, mis- 
construed versions far into the 18th and 19th century 
(see K. Erdmann, Weniger bekannte Uschak-Muster, in 
Kunst des Onents, iv, 79 ff; and Pls. VI, VU). 


“Bird” and “Tschintamani” carpets. 


Usak-carpets with a white ground both in field 
and border are rare. Two simple patterns can here 
be distinguished: the “Tschintamani” and the “Bird” 
motifs. The first, in all-over repeat, consists of two 
parallel undulating lines and three balls arranged in 
a triangle over them. This motif is undoubtedly of 
Far Eastern origin. From the 15th century onwards 
it is known as a pattern for clothing in Persian and 
Turkish miniatures, and from the 16th century it 
was popular on Turkish textile fabrics. The “Bird’- 
motif consists of horizontal and vertical running stripes 
crossing each other, and is composed of rosettes and 
leaves, the form of which superficially looks like birds. 
Both patterns have often been copied in the 20th 
century. 


Transylvanian carpets. 


An important group of small-sized Anatolian car- 
pets from the 17th to 19th centuries, showing anal- 
ogy with the Usak-carpets, are the Transylvanian 
carpets, so-called because they have survived in 
great number in the churches of Transylvania. 
Besides some smaller versions of the Lotto-, Bird- 
and Tschintamani-patterns, they are mainly prayer- 
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rugs, the inner-fields of which are arch-shaped to 
represent the mihrab, often in connection with one 
or more pairs of columns. They form a link with 
the Turkish prayer rugs of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies from Gordes, Ladik and Milas (see E. 
Schmutzler, Altorientalische Teppiche in Stebenbiirgen, 
Leipzig 1933; J. de Vegh and Ch. Layer, Tapzs turcs 
provenant des églises et collections de Transylvanie, Paris 
1925; M. Mostafa, Turkish prayer rugs, Cairo 1953; 
Turkish Rugs, The Washington Haji Baba, The Textile 
Museum, Washington 1968). 


c. Egypt 
Mamliik, Ottoman and Chess-board carpets. 


Fifteenth-century Mamlik Egypt saw the origin of 
clearly recognisable carpets with a kaleidoscopic design, 
consisting of stars, rectangles and triangles, filled with 
small leaves, shrubs and cypresses. Their wool is soft 
and glossy, and the colours normally range between 
cherry-red, vivid green and bright blue. The many- 
sided star-like ornaments and the arrangement of the 
motifs towards the centre show a stylistic connection 
with the inlaid metal-work, the wood and the leather 
fabrics and the book-illuminations of the Mamlik 
period. Only a few large-sized Mamluk carpets have 
survived, among which one with a silk pile counts as 
one of the most beautiful carpets in the world (Vienna, 
Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst). More numerous are 
small specimens with a medallion that takes up the 
entire width of the carpet, to the upper side and bot- 
tom of which a tightly patterned rectangular field is 
attached. An essential distinction between the Mamlik 
and the Anatolian carpets lies in the fact that the 
former are characterised by groups of patterns and 
not by regular repeat patterns from which, within a 
constant internal relation as far as size is concerned, 
variable formats can be chosen. In the borders rosettes 
usually alternate with oblong cartouches. European 
and Oriental sources mention Cairo as an important 
centre of the knotting industry at least from 1474 
onwards. 

After Egypt was conquered by the Ottomans in 
1517, the Mamluk carpets were replaced by carpets 
manufactured in the Ottoman court-style. Their luxu- 
riant floral decoration presents a sharp contrast to the 
geometrical patterns of the Mamluk carpets. The pal- 
mettes and rosettes, the feathered lanceolate leaves and 
the naturalistically treated tulips, pinks and hyacinths 
are also to be found on the contemporary textiles and 
on pottery and tiles of Iznik. It would therefore seem 
obvious to deduce that the carpets also were manu- 
factured in Turkey. However, in their fineness, tech- 
nique and colour-scheme, they differ completely from 
the rest of the Anatolian carpets, but match to a con- 
siderable extent the Mamlik carpets. It is therefore 
plausible that they were manufactured in the Cairene 
workshops after models made by Ottoman artists. This 
theory is supported by some hybrid types, ze. Mamluk 
carpets with elements of Ottoman carpets, and vice 
versa. The products of the Cairene workshops were of 
a special quality, as may be seen from the fact that 
Murad If in 1585 summoned eleven master carpet- 
makers together with their materials from Cairo to 
Istanbul. It is as yet unknown whether they carried 
out there a special order or established a local weav- 
ing-industry. Among the Ottoman carpets are some 
prayer rugs. Ewliya Celebi mentions the use of Egyptian 
prayer rugs in Anatolia in the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. See Pls. VII, TX. 

The chess-board carpets hold an intermediate 





position between the Mamliik and the Anatolian 
carpets. Their basic motifs are clearly Mamlak in 
character: a star with eight rays on which small cypres- 
ses, blossoms and rosettes are radially directed, stands 
in a hexagon or octagon which is itself placed in a 
square. The way in which this motif is dealt with, 
the use of various-sized sections of the pattern, the 
coarse wool, and the weft (which is always red) point 
however at Anatolia. The colours are restricted to 
bright blue, vivid green and red, and thus come near 
to the Mamliik carpets. Moreover, these chessboard 
carpets have the Persian knot in common with the 
Mamlik and Ottoman carpets. As their place of ori- 
gin E. Kiihnel proposed the area around Adana in 
Anatolia; Rhodes and Damascus have also been sug- 
gested. They can be considered to have originated 
between the middle of the 10th/16th and the end 
of the 1)th/17th centuries (see E. Kiithnel and 
L. Bellinger, Cairene rugs and others technically related, 15th- 
17th cent., Washington 1957; K. Erdmann, Kairener 
Teppiche, i, Europdische und islamische Quellen des 15.-18. 
Jh., in Ars Islamica, v (1938), 179; idem, Mamluken- und 
Osmanenteppuche, in Ars Islamica, vii (1940), 55; idem, 
Neuere Untersuchungen zur Frage der Kairener Teppiche, in 
Ars Onentalis, iv (1961), 65). 


d. Persia 
a. Timiind carpets. 


The oldest Persian carpets which have been pre- 
served date from the first half of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury. They represent culminating points of the art of 
carpet knotting which are inconceivable without ear- 
lier stages. Timiirid miniatures of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury represent indeed with great accuracy various 
genres of carpets. Roughly, two basic types can be 
distinguished. First a small-pattern group with geo- 
metrical design, consisting of repeating squares, 
stars and crosses, hexagons, octagons or circles. They 
resemble contemporary tile-patterns. The motifs are 
framed by bright, small bands which interlace into 
stars or crosses and in between into knots. The cen- 
tral field is monochrome or is divided in chess-board 
style with contrasting colours. In the borders a Kiific- 
like writing stands out from a dark background. The 
relation to the small-patterned Holbein carpets is 
unmistakable. 

This type is replaced by arabesque and flower pat- 
terns towards the end of the 9th/15th century. The 
finest specimens are to be found in the miniatures of 
the painter Bihzad [¢.v.]. He belonged to the school 
of Herat and was in 1522 entrusted with the direc- 
tion of the library of Shah Ismail I in Tabriz. A 
direct influence on the royal carpet manufacturies is 
thus possible. In this new style with arabesque-pat- 
terns, construed lines cross the field—symmetrical to 
both axes—and outline semi-circles, circles, multi-foils, 
cartouches and ellipses. These forms intersect, creat- 
ing segments which are emphasised by their colour 
and by their arabesque tendril decoration. There are 
also carpets in which medallions are arranged over 
arabesques, and others with a simple decoration of 
scrolls on a monochrome ground. Instead of the stuff 
Kific borders, elegantly twisted tendrils are used. 
These general principles and individual motifs form 
the bases of the Safawid carpets of the 10th/16th and 
11th/17th centuries (see A. Briggs, Timurid carpets, in 
Ars Islamica, vii, 20, and xi-xii, 146). 


B. Safaceid carpets. 


Dating. Four carpets with a date inserted and some 
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documents provide the basis for dating the carpets 
which were manufactured in the 10th/16th and 
tlth/17th centuries under the Safawids: (1) the car- 
pet with the hunting scene, designed by Ghiyath al- 
Din Djami and now in the Museo Poldi Pezzohi, 
Milan, with the date 929/1522, occasionally also read 
949/1542; (2) the famous Ardabil carpet by Makstid 
Kashani, dated 946/1539-40, manufactured together 
with one or even two others for the tomb mosque 
of Shaykh Safi; then, after a gap of more than 100 
years, (3) a “vase” carpet in the museum of Sarajevo, 
1067/1656, by Ustadh Mu’min b. Kutb al-Din 
Mahans; and finally (4) a silk carpet by Ni‘mat Allah 
Djawshakani, dated 1082/1671, from the mausoleum 
of Shah ‘Abbas H in Kum. Other inscriptions are of 
a literary character. 

A group of silk carpets with larger fields, executed 
with gold and silver threads, the so-called “Polish”- 
carpets, represent the style prevalent around 1600 
and in the first half of the 17th century (Pl. XV). 
With the aid of documentary evidence they can be 
dated as follows. In 1601 the Polish king Sigismund 
Vasa III ordered such a carpet in Kashan. In 1603 
and 1621 Shah ‘Abbas I had five specimens sent as 
gifts accompanying an embassy to the Signoria of 
Venice. Besides, contemporary reports of European 
travellers contain many references to these carpets. 
European paintings, which contribute to the dating 
of Anatolian carpets, are of no help in this respect 


as far as the Persian carpets are concerned. Only | 


the “Herat” carpets occur frequently on Dutch paint- 
ings of the 17th century. The Safawid miniatures 
show that at the beginning of the 10th/l6th century 
the basic types of carpets had been developed. The 
reproductions are, however, not sufficiently differen- 
tiated for conclusions to be drawn from the schools 
of painting about periods of their origin and locali- 
sation, Dates are to a high degree determined by 
stylistic aspects, the quality of the design and reali- 
sation and the shape and various degrees of devel- 
opment of the singular forms being weighed one 
against another. The margin for a subjective judg- 
ment remains thus relatively large. 

Localisation. Because of their patterns and technical 
singularities, the Safawid carpets, with some excep- 
tions, can be divided into clearly discernible groups. 
It is however difficult to see the relations of these 
groups with the historically-established knotting cen- 
tres. Undoubtedly the successive capitals Tabriz 
(from 1502), Kazwin (from 1548) and Isfahan (from 
1596-7) had their court weaving manufactories. It is 
possible that the early Safawid carpets came into 
being in Tabriz under the influence of Bihzad. It 
is surprising that no attempts have been made to 
localise carpets at Kazwin. The work-shops of Isfahan 
are sufficiently documented. Jean-Baptiste Tavernier 
describes even their exact locality in the Maydan area. 
The manufacturing of silk so-called “Polish carpets” 
and woollen carpets is proved to have taken place in 
Isfahan. Apparently Kashan was known before Isfahan 
for its silk weaving. Pedro Teixeira mentions already 
in 1604 carpets from Kashan with gold and silk, beau- 
tiful brocades and velvets, and the fame of the town 
was evident in 1601 when King Sigismund Vasa III 
ordered from there silk carpets, worked with gold. So 
late as 1670 Chevalier Chardin calls Kashan the cen- 
tre of the silk-industry. See Pl. XIV. 

The woollen carpets, however, cannot be classi- 
fied since they are only very summarily dealt with in 
travellers’ accounts. In his appraisal of the quality 
of Persian carpets, Pedro Teixeira, who left Goa in 











1604 and travelled to Europe through Persia, puts 
those from Yazd in the first place, those from 
Kirman—further characterised in 1684-5 by Engel- 
bert Kaempfer as carpets with animal patterns made 
from the best wool—in the second place, and those 
from Khirasan in the third. Thadaius Krusinski 
mentions the provinces of Shirwan, Karabagh, 
Gilan, the towns of Kashan, Kirman, Mashhad, 
Astarabad and the capital Isfahan as localities in 
which court weaving manufactories were erected 
under Shah ‘Abbas I. Tabriz was important dur- 
ing the 16th century, but in the 17th century it is 
hardly mentioned any more. Indications of the 
regions of origin, like north-western Persia (Tabriz), 
southern Persia (Kirman) and eastern Persia (Herat 
etc.), which have become quite current in the lit- 
erature on oriental carpets, represent rather a 
description of a particular type than a concrete 
localisation. The discovery of oriental sources like 
town chronicles, descriptions of weaving manufac- 
tories or patterns for designs, might clear up this 
problem. 

Compartment rugs. The “Compartment rugs” of the 
Safawids are derived from the carpets with arabesque 
pattern of the Timirid period. The early specimens 
resemble their painted examples so closely that one 
is tempted to give them an earlier date. A Com- 
partment rug in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, and its companion in the Musée historique 
des tissus, Lyons, thus belong entirely to the Timirid 
tradition; the net-like pattern consisting of eight-lobed 
rosettes surrounded by shield-shaped motifs formed 
by interlaced bands and the East Asian motifs which 
fill these fields, such as the dragon, the phoenix and 
cloud bands as well as the arabesque tendrils in the 
background and the vertical arranged cartouches of 
the borders can easily be connected with Timirid 
miniatures. If dated to the beginning of the Safawid 
period, both carpets could have been manufactured 
in Tabriz. To this pair of carpets belong some later 
variants with a raised medallion, establishing the tran- 
sition to the medallion carpets of North-West Persia, 
and other variations with shields and quatre-foils in 
alternating rows. The overlapping fields, found in 
the carpets in Bihzad’s miniatures, are seen again 
on several 17th century “Polish” carpets. 

Carpets with hunting scenes and animals. The influence 
of miniature-painting is most evident on the carpets 
with hunting scenes and animals. Except for a few 
carpets with figures arranged asymmetrically, the scenes 
are adjusted symmetrically on the background, both 
in horizontal and vertical directions. An arrangement 
of medallions is put above this, usually with one 
medallion in the centre and quarters of medallions in 
the corners of the field. The hunters, on foot or horse- 
back, attack lions, leopards, gazelles, deer and hares 
with spears, swords and arrows. Together with a great 
variety of birds, these animals appear also on the car- 
pets with only animals, on which fights between deer 
or bull and lion, or between the chi lin or Chinese 
unicorn and dragon are in the foreground. The 
“Chelsea” carpet of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London (pl. X), with its net of medallions connected 
by diagonally arranged pointed ovals, holds a middle 
position between the Compartment rugs and the tradi- 
tional carpets with medallions and animals. An upward 
and downward string of arabesque leaves divides the 
pies: in interlocking parts of contrasting colours. 

“reciprocal pinnacle border”, it was, in a simpler 
ae very popular on the later Safawid carpets. 
Among the carpets which are close to the miniatures, 
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two large, silk carpets with hunting scenes, in Vienna 
and Boston (see below), are conspicuous. To these 
are closely connected some silk woven carpets and 
about 12 woollen carpets (the so-called “Sanguszko” 
group). 

Carpets with figures flourished in the 10th/16th 
century under Shah Tahmasp I. Apart from the mas- 
tery of the designs, their technical realisation is exem- 
plary. They are an expression of court luxury. Such 
carpets were undoubtedly manufactured in Tabriz, 
but the stylistic and technical differences point to other 
weaving centres as well. Under Shah ‘Abbas I car- 
pets with figures lose their importance, so that the 
few specimens of the 1]th/17th century are mere off- 
shoots of the 10th/16th century carpets. 

North-west Persian Medallion-carpets. Together with a 
series of medallion carpets with figures, a restricted 
group of carpets which have in common a medal- 
lion on a background that is filled with tendrils is 
localised in north-western Persia, including Tabriz. 
The most conspicious specimen is the Ardabil carpet, 
according to its inscription dated 946/1539-40. A star- 
shaped medallion, with corresponding quarter medal- 
lions in the corners of the field, appears above a 
fourfold symmetrical double system consisting of ele- 
gant spiral tendrils (see Rexford Stead, The Ardabil car- 
pets, J. Paul Getty Museum, California 1974). More 
characteristic is a simpler class of carpets with medal- 
lions on a continuous, somewhat clumsily designed 
pattern of scrolls with small repeat. Here too the 
medallions are star-shaped and, as in the case with 
all medallion carpets of the 10th/16th century, they 
clearly stand out from the pattern of the background. 
Often secondary designs are added of a vertical car- 
touche and a shield-pendant, mostly to be found 
lengthwise on both sides. Border patterns consist of 
alternating cartouches and rosettes or a continuous, 
mirrored repeat of short, interlaced arabesque ten- 
drils. Particularly striking in these carpets is their rel- 
atively long format. See Pl. XI. 

Herat carpets. The Herat carpets normally have no 
medallion. They are characterised by a variety of large 
palmettes with flamboyant contours, which cover the 
points where most delicate spiral scrolls split and touch 
the symmetrical axes. The colour of the field is almost 
always purple, that of the borders dark green or deep 
blue. On the specimens of the 10th/16th century the 
spiral scrolls are tightly connected. The design is dense, 
with many bizarre cloud bands and often inter- 
mingled with animals and scenes of animal fights. The 
rich use of East Asiatic motifs has led scholars to 
localise these carpets in eastern Persia; it is indeed 
proved that high-quality carpets were manufactured 
in Khurasan and its capital Herat. 

In a later type, the arrangement of tendrils is 
looser and wider, the cloud bands are less frequent 
and more clumsy, and animals are completely absent. 
The pattern is determined by palmettes and long, 
often two-coloured lanceolate leaves, also simplified. 
The details and borders show parallels with the 
“Polish” carpets, and therefore this type of Herat 
carpets too can be dated to the I1th/17th century. 
It is as yet undetermined whether these are identi- 
cal with the woollen carpets manufactured in Isfahan. 
Such “Herat” carpets were exported to India and 
there imitated. It is difficult to distinguish between 
Persian and Indian workmanship. So far unambigu- 
ous criteria are Jacking (see below). These carpets 
are the only type of classical Persian carpets which 
appear frequently on European paintings, especially 
the Dutch genre-paintings of the 17th century. These 








“Herat” carpets were evidently a valuable commod- 
ity to Europeans, for they have been preserved in 
great quantity mainly in Portugal and Holland, coun- 
tries which through their East India Companies had 
close commercial relations with Persia and India. See 
Pl. XII. 

“Vase” carpets. In contrast with the medallion and 
“Herat” carpets, the “vase” carpets have mostly a ris- 
ing pattern which is mirrored only with respect to 
the longitudinal axis. The direction is determined by 
blossoming shrubs and, on many of these carpets, by 
receptacles which have the form of vases of Chinese 
porcelain, filled with flowers, from which the name 
of this group of carpets is derived. Typical is the divi- 
sion of the field by means of oval lozenges. Three 
groups of lozenges, pushed one against the other, are 
mostly intersected. They arise from undulating pairs 
of tendrils which touch each other and retreat behind 
magnificent flowers. The lozenges may however also 
be outlined clearly by tendrils or broad lanceolate 
leaves and be filled up with various colours. 
Occasionally, the arrangement of lozenges is absent 
and there remain entangled rows of flower-vases or 
shrubs arranged in a staggered pattern. Sometimes 
also patterns of arabesques occur, intermingled with 
shrubs and in connection with medallions. Striking 
are the wealth of colours, especially conspicious in 
large-sized rosettes and palmettes, and the combina- 
tion of these stylised flowers with naturalistic bushes. 
The borders are relatively small and the inner or 
outer guards are often lacking. 

Opinions differ about the date of the “vase” car- 
pets. Some fragments with very luxuriant décor 
and vivid lineation recall stylistically the best “Polish” 
carpets, with which they can be dated to the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. It is still under discussion 
whether the pieces of the main group, which are 
designed in a clearer and stiffer way, originated before 
or after these fragments. Some are of later date, as 
is shown by the impoverishment of the pattern. More 
difficult is the decision about others, which are rich 
in details notwithstanding the rather simple pattern. 
The “vase” carpet of the museum of Sarajevo, dated 
1656, is not typical. Its extraordinary well-executed 
design and the fact that figurative motifs are in gen- 
eral lacking, favours the opinion that most of the 
“vase” carpets originated in the 11th/17th century. 
Southern Persia (Kirman) is regarded as the region 
of their manufacture (see K. Erdmann, review of A 
survey of Persian art, in Ars Islamica, viii, 174 ff). See 
Pl. XIII. 

Garden carpets. Safawid gardens with their geometrical 
division by rectilinear canals, as e.g. Hazar Djarib near 
Isfahan, and the garden at Ashraf, laid out by Shah 
‘Abbas I in 1612, are reflected in the garden carpets. 
With their canals and basins with fish and ducks, bor- 
dered by trees and bushes in which birds and other 
creatures frolic, these carpets represent “portable gar- 
dens” which are accessible all year round. The earliest 
specimen is probably a garden carpet in the Jaipur 
Museum. According to an inscription on the back, this 
“foreign carpet” arrived at the palace in Jaipur on 29 
August 1632, probably by order or as a gift. Apart 
from this one, only two other garden-carpets from the 
Safawid period have survived. The type lives on in a 
later, restricted group which can be distinguished from 
its Safawid predecessors by the schematic outline of the 
details, although the general principle remains the same. 
They may have been manufactured in north-western 
Persia from the second half of the 18th century until 
sometime in the !9th century (see M.S. Dimand, 
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A Persian garden carpet in the Jaipur Museum, m Ars Islamica, 
vii (1940), 93; and Pl. XVI, no. 17). 

“Portuguese” carpets. The ten to fifteen “Portuguese” 
carpets all go back to the same model and form thus 
the most coherent group. They owe their name to the 
representations of sailing ships with European-dressed 
persons on board and a man who emerges from the 
water among fishes and sea monsters. The represen- 
tation is repeated four times in the corners, and recalls 
the ornamental motifs on European maps. One of the 
interpretations of that scene is that it depicts the arrival 
of Portuguese ambassadors in the Persian Gulf. From 
the combination of oriental and European motifs it 
was further concluded that these carpets were intended 
for Portuguese in Goa. The rest of the filling of the 
fields is also unusual. It consists of a lozenge-shaped 
middle field with four small, pointed oval medallions 
and irregularly notched and feathered outline, sur- 
rounded by concentric interlacing stripes of various 
colours. In the earlier specimens these stripes are vivid 
and irregularly forked, in the later ones they are rec- 
tilinear, parallel and regular. While there ts no doubt 
about dating them to the 17th century, their place of 
origin still remains uncertain. Formerly these carpets 
were considered to have originated in southern or cen- 
tral Persia, but now some scholars have proposed India. 
Neither hypothesis is supported by convincing proofs 
(see C.G. Ellis, The Portuguese carpets of Gujarat, in Islamic 
art in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, ed. R. Ettinghausen, 
New York 1973, 267). 

Silk carpets. The change in style which the Safawid 
carpets underwent between the 10th/16th and the 
11th/17th centuries, is especially recognisable in the 
silk carpets. The most famous and largest carpet of 
this kind is the so-called Vienna hunting carpet which 
was in the possession of the Austrian imperial house 
and is now in the Museum fiir angewandte Kunst 
in Vienna. The use of silk for pile, warp and weft 
produces a very fine texture and gives the possibil- 
ity for an extremely precise design. So it is not only 
because of its costly material that this carpet heads 
the figurative medallion carpets oriented towards the 
miniature painting and dating from the period of 
Shih Tahmasp. Its size of 6.93 x 3.23 m. corre- 
sponds with that of the large, woollen, knotted car- 
pets. Many details are executed in gold and silver 
brocade. It is said to have originated from Tabriz 
or, more probably, from Kashan, known for its silk 
industry. A silk hunting carpet from the collection 
of Baron M. de Rothschild, which can be compared 
with the Vienna carpet, is now in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. Some thirteen small-sized silk 
carpets, which K. Erdmann called the “small silk 
carpets of Kashan” (Stebenhundert Jahre Onentteppiche, 
143), are related to these two. Apart from four car- 
pets with animals and animal fights in a rising, sym- 
metrical arrangement, they also represent the type 
of the early medallion carpets. Representations of 
persons and peris are lacking. They return on some 
woven silk carpets, also mostly of small size, which 
fit in stylistically with the figurative woollen carpets 
of the “Sanguszko” group, and among which a frag- 
mentary hunting carpet in the Residenzmuseum at 
Munich stands out. Because of its size, theme and 
quality of delineation it is directly related to the 
Viennese hunting carpet. It must, however, be taken 
into account that the technique of a woven carpet 
does not permit the elegant lineation of a knotted 
one. All these woven carpets have pointed oval 
medallions with transverse cartouches, borders with 
alternating cartouches and quatrefoils. In comparison 





with the knotted silk carpets the use of gold and 
silver brocade on large fields is new, and not only 
with respect to the emphasising of details. If the 
making of the Vienna hunting carpet, which undoubt- 
edly figures at the beginning of the development, is 
dated to about the middle of the 16th century, then 
the “small silk carpets of Kashan”, the figurative 
woven carpets and the woollen carpets of the 
“Sanguszko”-group present the style of the second 
half of the 16th century. 

Contrasting with the new figurative woven carpets, 
there is a large group of woven carpets with purely 
floral decor, in which a coarsening of the lineation 
is recognisable. In two of these carpets—one com- 
pletely preserved in the Residenzmuseum in Munich 
(Pl. XI) and the lengthwise half of another in the 
Textile Museum in Washington—the arms of the 
Polish king Sigismund Vasa III have been woven. As 
is known from documents, the king ordered in 1601 
silk carpets worked with gold from Kashan. In a bill 
of 12 September 1602 pairs of carpets are mentioned, 
together with the sum of five crowns for the weav- 
ing of the royal arms. In 1642 an undefined num- 
ber of carpets came as dowry into the possession of 
the Elector Philip Wiliam of the Palatinate by his 
marriage to princess Anna Catherina Constanza, a 
daughter of Sigismund III. Among these carpets were 
undoubtedly not only the woven carpets with the arms 
but certainly also the other woven carpets and the 
“Polish” carpets, now in the Residenzmuseum. The 
carpets with the arms thus illustrate the style of woven 
carpets about 1600. They form the starting point for 
a chronological order of the floral woven carpets, 
which with their latest specimens may reach as far 
as the second half of the 17th century. In the shape 
of their medallions, however, they remain related to 
the early Safawid carpets. 

The view that carpets with figurative representa- 
tions were no more in fashion in the 17th century 
is confirmed by the knotted silk carpets, the large 
fields of which are brocaded with gold and silver 
threads, and the manufacturing of which flourished 
under Shah ‘Abbas I. At first these carpets were 
thought to be of Polish origin and therefore were 
called “Polish carpets”. The group includes now 
about 230 specimens, which came into the posses- 
sion of European courts or churches as gifts of 
ambassadors or on order. They were however not 
only intended for export but were also in Persia a 
sign of wealth and luxury, and bear witness to the 
court taste in the beginning of the 17th century. 
Since these “representation” carpets, in contrast to 
the woollen carpets, evoked again and again the 
admiration of European travellers, they form rich 
source material, much more so than any other kind 
of Safawid carpets. And thus it can also be ascer- 
tained that the main group was produced in the 
court manufactory in the Maydén area of Isfahan. 
In the “Polish” carpets the relaxation of the 16th 
century rules for the form of the carpets is unmis- 
takable. This is shown by the shifting from lines to 
fields, which finds expression in the abandoning of 
the monochrome foundation and in the loss of the 
clear delineation of the medallions against the back- 
ground. Characteristic is further a luxuriant, merely 
floral décor. 

Production in great quantities brought about a ratio- 
nalisation of the design, as can easily be shown from 
the many specimens known. This kind of produc- 
tion necessitated also economy in the material, as 
may be seen from the preference for smaller sizes 
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and above all from the use of cotton besides silk in 
the weft. 

The patterns can be reduced to about a dozen 
basic systems, mostly present in the few large-sized 
carpets. Variety is brought about by a difference in 
choice of various details, by different medallions and 
borders and by variations of colours. Apparently 
these carpets were preferably knotted in pairs, 
because until today 25 exact pairs are known, har- 
monising even in the borders and the division of 
colours. Continuing the tradition of Kashan, where 
the earliest of these carpets may have originated, 
the uniform style of the “Polish” carpets was prob- 
ably developed in Isfahan at the beginning of the 
17th century, after the court was transferred there 
in 1005/1596-7, The “Polish” carpets, characterised 
by an obvious negligence in the discipline of the 
drawing, may date from the second half of the 17th 
century. The destruction of the Safawid dynasty by 
the Afghans in 1722 put an end to the manufac- 
ture of brocade textile (see K. Erdmann, Persische 
Wirkteppiche der Safawidenzeit, in Pantheon (1932), 227; 
F. Spuhler, Der figurale Kaschan-Wirkteppich aus den Slgn. 
des regierenden Fiirsten von Liechtenstein, in Kunst des 
Orients, v/1 (1968), 55; T. Mankowski, Note on the 
cost of Kashan carpets at the beginning of the 17th century, 
in Bull. of the American Inst. for Persian Art and 
Archaeology, iv (1936), 152; M.S. Dimand, Loan exhi- 
bition of Persian rugs of the so-called Polish type, 
Metropolitan Museum New York 1930; F. Spuhler, 
Ein neuerworbener “Polenteppich” des Museums fiir Islamische 
Kunst, in Berliner Museen, N.F., xx/1, 27; idem, Seidene 
Repriisentationsteppiche der mittleren bis spaten Safawidenzeit, 
inaugural thesis, Berlin 1968, to be published by 
Faber and Faber, London). 


y. 18th and 19th Centuries 


The few carpets from the 18th century abandon 
to a great extent the tradition of the two preced- 
ing centuries. Simpler repeated patterns with plant 
motifs like trees, shrubs, forked leaves, palmettes and 
rosettes are preferred. In the 19th century produc- 
tion revives. The old centres of Tabriz, Isfahan, 
Kashan, Kirman and Khur4san with Herat gain new 
importance with mostly large carpets. In Tabriz and 
Kashan small-sized silk carpets are knotted too, also 
as prayer rugs. The arrangement of the medallions 
on a monochrome or small-patterned background is 
preferred. A typical design of the 19th century is 
the “Herati” pattern, spread all over Persia. The 
main element of its repeat is a lozenge with four 
lanceolate leaves which run parallel to the sides and 
a rosette in the centre. The dofeh or almondstone 
pattern is equally popular. The figural carpets have 
their origin in the hunting and animal carpets of 
the 10th/16th century and came mainly from Tehran 
and Kirman. Elements of the classical pattern are 
geometrised and distorted. Peculiarity and liveliness 
cannot be denied to the products of the 19th cen- 
tury. This is especially true for the carpets from the 
surroundings of the town of Bidjar, which are, 
moreover, of outstanding quality. Characteristic is 
an extremely fine carpet, dated 1209/1794 (formerly 
in the McMullan collection, now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York), which in colouration and 
structure belongs to the Bidjar carpets and for the 
drawing of which a pattern of a “vase” carpet was 
used. A series of later Bidjars can be connected to 
this one. 

In contrast with the preceding centuries, there 
have been preserved from the 19th century not only 











carpets from the manufactories, but also carpets that 
were made by tribes and villages for their personal 
use, and village products of cottage industries, mar- 
keted in the larger towns. They are usually small- 
sized. Their charm lies in their originality. To these 
belong carpets from the towns of Hamadan, Saruk, 
Bidjar, Heriz, Senneh and Kirmanshah and from 
the Kurdish tribes in the neighbourhood. Some of 
the patterns of the Bakhtiyadris living to the west of 
Isfahan are based on the Isfahan-style. The Kashka’T 
nomads around Shiraz use both purely geometrical 
forms and flowers and animals (see A.C. Edwards, 
The Persian carpet, London 1953) (see further on tribal 
carpets, Section iii below). 


e. India 


During the 16th and 17th centuries carpets some- 
times of very high perfection were manufactured in 
the towns of Agra, Lahore and Jaipur, evidently with- 
out any preceding Indian tradition in this field of 
handcraft. The stimuli surely came from Persia. Under 
the Mughal Akbar I (1556-1605), a strong tendency 
towards Safawid taste was developing. This led to 
the summoning of Persian artists and craftsmen and 
affected all the artistic activities under Akbar’s suc- 
cessors Djahangir, Shah Djahan and Awrangzib until 
about 1700. Between 1625 and 1630 European influ- 
ences too made themselves felt. In the present state 
of research it is not possible to establish a chronology 
of the Indian carpets of the Mughal period. It is 
plausible that the separate groups did not replace 
one another but existed contemporaneously. Some 
fragments with grotesque animal patterns which are 
rooted in Indian mythology are to be placed at the 
beginning of the development and dated perhaps as 
early as the 16th century. The miniatures in the 
Akbar-néma of Abu ‘l-Fadl [9.v.], dated 1602-5, give 
us an idea of the carpets ca. 1600. With their ogi- 
val medallions, scrolls and cloud-bands, they corre- 
spond to the Persian carpets of the 16th century, so 
that the actual origin remains obscure. In the same 
way the Indian carpets of the later “Herat” type can- 
not with certainty be separated from their Persian 
predecessors. A group with pattern of scrolls stands 
out more clearly; it is characterised by lanceolate 
leaves at the ends of the scrolls, formed by leaves of 
blossoms which overlap like scales. This group is rep- 
resented by a carpet which was ordered in Lahore 
and presented in 1634 by Mr. Robert Bell, now in 
the possession of the Girdlers’ Company of the City 
of London. Also authentically Indian is a carpet with 
scenes of animal fights, carrying the arms of the 
Fremlin family (now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London), which helps to distinguish the 
Indian animal carpets from the Persian ones. R. 
Skelton has proved convincingly that a naturalistic 
flower style arises in miniature painting between 1620 
and 1627, towards the end of the reign of Djahangir. 
This style, encouraged by the import of European 
botanical works, spread to carpets and textile fabrics 
and did not hesitate to employ plastic effects in its 
design, produced by gradations of colour. A carpet 
with rows of blossoming shrubs lies underneath 
Awrangzib’s throne on a portrait painted around 
1660. A date post quem is thus available for quite a 
number of extant carpets of this kind, with cherry- 
red background and a fine arrangement of colours. 
Such a date is valid too for the extraordinarily tight- 
knotted prayer rugs with a central blossoming bush, 
standing out from a flat landscape. Apparently both 
types did not originate before the second quarter of 
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the 17th century and may have reached their peak 
of popularity about the middle of that century. Their 
differing quality indicates that they were manufac- 
tured in various centres. In the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies the Indian carpets seem to have been made 
only for export and are artistically without conse- 
quence (see R. Skelton, A decorative motif in Mughal art, 
in Aspects of Indian Art, Papers presented in a symposium 
at the Los Angeles Country Museum of Art, October 1970, 
Leiden 1972, 147; and Pls. XVI, XVID. 


f. The Caucasus 


The stylised, archaising representations of pairs of 
animals, dragons, trees, bushes, etc. on the Caucasian 
dragon and tree carpets caused F.R. Marquart in 
1908, in the first chronology of Oriental carpets, to 
place these carpets at the beginning of the develop- 
ment and to date them to the 13th/14th centuries. 
This opinion however is contradicted by the evident 
influence the Safawid carpets have had on these 
“dragon” carpets, as is shown by the floral motifs, 
animals and scenes of animal fights. These carpets 
got their name from the dragons which are mostly 
distorted until they are unrecognisable. The dragons 
are inserted into a rising lozenge-shaped design, made 
from diagonal stripes. This arrangement and the nar- 
row borders point to a relation with the “vase” car- 
pets. According to modern opinion, only a few of 
these carpets date back to the 17th century. Together 
with their Caucasian versions, most of them are derived 
from the 18th century tree-carpets and floral carpets 
with spiral tendrils and have their origin in the 
Shirwan/Karabagh area. Some of the Caucasian car- 
pets of the 17th and 18th centuries are of consider- 
able size, which indicated that they were manufactured 
in urban manufactories. In accordance with the sense 
of decoration of the rural population, a profusion of 
bright patterns with large fields in lively colouration 
developed in the 19th century from the above- 
mentioned wealth of forms. With their geometrical 
design these small carpets and runners—there are no 
more large-sized carpets in this period—stand out 
clearly from the Persian carpets of the 19th century. 
The most important knotting centres were Kazak, 
Shirwan, Daghistan, Karabagh, Mighan, Talish, 
Gandja and Kuba (see A. Sakisian, Nouveaux docu- 
ments sur les tapis arméniens, in Syria, xvii (1936), 177; 
M. Agaoglu, Dragon rugs, a loan exhibition, The Textile 
Museum Washington 1948; U. Schiirmann, Teppiche 
aus dem Kaukasus, Brunswick n.d., Eng. tr. Grainge, 
Basingstoke 1974; Catalogues: Kaukasische Teppiche, 
Museum fiir Kunsthandwerk Frankfurt 1962; €.G. 
Ellis, Caucastan carpets in the Textile Museum, in Forschungen 
zur Kunst Asiens, in Memoriam Kurt Erdmann, Istanbul 
1969, 194; and Pl. XVII, no. 20). 


g. Spain 


In a survey of knotted carpets as expressions of 
Islamic handicraft, the early Spanish carpets should 
also be mentioned. The so-called synagogue carpet 
of the Islamisches Museum, Berlin (1, 27), is proba- 
bly the oldest and may belong to the 14th-15th cen- 
turies. They are often large-sized pieces in a style 
which prefigures the later “Holbein” carpets. The 
colours of the Spanish carpets are marked by stronger 
contrasts. The “Turkish” group may date from the 
15th/16th centuries and is succeeded by works with 
Renaissance elements. Alcaraz, Letur, Cuenca and 
Valencia are known as knotting centres. The tech- 
nical peculiarity of the Spanish carpets consists in the 
fact that the knot is always twisted about a warp 








(see J. Ferrandis Torrés, Exposicion de alfombras antiguas 
espatiolas, Madrid 1933; E. Kiihnel, Maunsche Teppiche 
aus Alcaraz, Pantheon 1930, 416; E. Kithnel and L. 
Bellinger, Catalogue of Spanish rugs, 12th cent. to 19th 
cent., The Textile Museum, Washington 1953). 


h. Turkestan 


The varieties of the Turkoman productions are 
determined by the use that is made of them, espe- 
cially as furnishing of the tent [see KHAYMA, iv, 
Central Asia]. Small carpets serve as floor-coverings, 
as curtains for the entrance, corresponding in for- 
mat and design with a prayer rug, as tent-bands 
which border the upper edge of the round yurt. 
Various bags to store supplies, saddlebags and camel- 
ornaments are also knotted. They all have in com- 
mon a deep-red to dark-purple ground and an 
all-over, geometric, repeat design in bright red, blue, 
white and (rarely) green and yellow. The way in 
which the gil, the star-shaped to octagonal leading 
motif which has the function of a tribal sign, is exe- 
cuted, may indicate the particular nomadic tribes: 
Tekke Turkomans, Yomuts, Cavdirs (Tchodovs), 
Ersaris and Sariks, to whom can be linked the Baliié 
in the west and the Afghans in the south. The way 
in which transposed rows of principal and subordi- 
nate giils are arranged, already existent on carpets 
to be seen on Timurid miniatures and on “Holbein” 
carpets, suggests a long tradition in the knotting art. 
Since, however, any support for an accurate dating 
is lacking, one hesitates to date single specimens to 
the 18th century (see A. Bogolubow, Tapis-series de 
VAsie centrale faisant partie de la collection réunie par A. 
Bogolubow, St. Petersburg 1908 (new edition: A.A. 
Bogolyubov, Carpets of Central Asia, ed. J.M.A. 
Thompson, London 1973); H. Clark, Bokhara, 
Turkoman and Afghan rugs, London 1922; A. Thacher, 
Turkoman rugs, New York 1940; U. Schiirmann, 
Rentral-Asiatische Teppiche, Frankfurt 1969, Eng. tr., 
Central Asian rugs, London 1970; V.G. Moshkova, 
Kovry narodow sredney Asii Konza 19-20 w., Tashkent 
1970, Ger. tr., Die Teppiche der Volken Muttelasiens, 
Hamburg 1974. 


3. Public Collections of Oriental Carpets 


Europe. The most important collections are in 
Vienna, Osterreichisches Museum fiir angewandte 
Kunst; London, Victoria and Albert Museum; Istanbul, 
Tirk ve Islam Eserler Miuzesi; Berlin, Islamisches 
Museum, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin (East Berlin) 
and Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, Staatliche Museen, 
Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz (West Berlin). Also 
in Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum; Florence, Museo Bardini; 
Hamburg, Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe; 
Leningrad, Hermitage; Lisbon, Fondation Calouste 
Gulbenkian; Lyons, Musée Historique des Tissus; 
Milan, Museo Poldi Pezzoli; Munich, Residenzmuseum 
and Bayerisches Nationalmuseum; Paris, Musée des 
Arts Décoratits. 

U.S.A. The most important collections are in New 
York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Washington, The Textile Museum. Also in Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts; Cleveland, The Cleveland 
Museum of Arts; Detroit, The Detroit Institute of 
Arts; Los Angeles, County Museum; Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; St. Louis, City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 


4. Bibliographies 


The most extensive bibliography is in K. Erdmann, 
Der orientalische Kniipfieppich, Tibingen 1955 (several 
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editions) arranged according to areas and within 
these chronologically by the year of publication 
(English tr. C.G. Ellis, Oriental carpets, London 1960, 
2nd impression, Fishguard 1976); K.A.C. Creswell, 
A bibliography of the architecture, arts and crafis of Islam 
to Ist Fan. 1960, London 1961, Oxford 1973, 1139- 
1204, alphabetically arranged by authors (Supplement, 
Jan. 1960 to Jan. 1972, Cairo 1974 (329-37); J.D. 
Pearson, Index islamicus, R. Ettinghausen art. Kali, 
in E/' Suppl. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article, see Tajelwerk zur Ausstellung ori- 
entalischer Teppiche, Orientalische Teppiche, Wien, London, 
Paris 1892-1896, 3 vols.; Supplement, Altorientalische 
Teppiche, Leipzig 1908, ed. A. von Scala; F.R. 
Martin, A history of orental carpets before 1800, Vienna 
1908; Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken muhammedani- 
Scher Kunst in Mbiinchen 1910, ed. F. Sarre and F.R. 
Martin; F. Sarre and H. Trenkwald, Altonentalische 
Teppiche, i, Vienna and Leipzig 1926; ii, 1928; A 
survey of Persian art, London, New York 1938, ed. 
A.U. Pope (reprint 1967). 

Exhibitions and Museum publications: L’Art de 
VOnent Islamique, Collection de la Fondation Calouste 
Gulbenkian, Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, Lisbon 
1963; Meisterstiicke onentalischer Kniipfkunst, Collection 
A. Danker, Stadtisches Museum Wiesbaden, 1966; 
The Kevorkian Foundation collection of rare and magnifi- 
cent oriental carpets, Special Loan Exhibition, a guide and 
catalogue, by M.S. Dimand, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 1966; Islamische Teppiche, The 
Joseph V. McMullan collection, New York, Museum 
fiir _Kunst-handwerk Frankfurt 1968, catalogue by 
U. Schiirmann; Alte Orient-Teppiche, Museum fiir 
Kunst und Gewebe Hamburg 1970, ed. R. Hempel 
and M. Preysing; Arts de Islam des origines a 1700, 
Orangerie des Tuileries, Paris 1971; Islamic carpets 
from the collection of Joseph V. McMullan, Hayward 
Gallery, London 1972; M.S. Dimand and Jean 
Mailey, Onental rugs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 1973. 

Private collections and handbooks: J.V. 
McMullan, Islamic carpets, New York 1965; M.H. 
Beattie, Die orientalische Teppiche in der Sammlung 
Thyssen-Bornemisza, Castagnola 1972; P.M. Cam- 
pana, // tappeto onentale, Milan 1962; G. Cohen, / 
fascino del tappeto onentale, Milan 1968; R. Hubel, 
Ulistein Tepprchbuch, Berlin, Frankfurt, Vienna 1965; 
K. Erdmann, Stebenhundert Jahre Ontentteppich, Herford 
1966 (Eng. tr. M.H. Beattie and H. Herzog, Seven 
hundred years of oriental carpets, London 1970). 

(F. SPUHLER) 


ii. In THE Musrrm West 


In the Muslim West, the term disd, pl. dusut is 
attested, notably by Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, who 
uses it to describe the revenues paid every year by 
the Aghlabids to the ‘Abbasid caliphs; under the 
caliphate of al-Ma’miin, there is mention of 120 
carpets (dusuf). It may thus be supposed that these 
were precious objects of real artistic value and one’s 
natural inclination is to think of “the carpet on 
which the sovereign and his ministers are seated” 
(Dozy, Suppl. i, 85, col. 2). Unfortunately, nothing 
is known of these carpets which were presumably 
manufactured in the large cities, al-Kayrawan and 
its satellites ‘Abbasiyya or Rakkada, in particular. 
Does the fact that these products were intended for 
the highest dignitaries permit us to suppose that, as 
early as this period, there was at least one fra@z [ 
q.v.] in Ifrtkiya? A workshop of this kind is attested 








at Mahdiyya in the period of the Fatimid al-Manstr 
(Djawdhar, tr. Canard, 75), and there is mention of 
the manufacture of carpets there. It would seem 
legitimate to suppose that, under the Aghlabids, there 
was the capacity for weaving luxury carpets (no 
doubt inspired by the carpets of the East) intended 
for the caliphs and for the most senior officials of 
the Muslim world. 

The term bisdt is also employed by Yakut (7th/13th 
century), who mentions dusut in the region of Tebessa 
and describes them as sumptuous, well-made and long- 
lasting. Should these carpets be seen as the ancestors 
of the lock-stitched carpets which, until recently, still 
constituted one of the principal items of tent furni- 
ture, especially in the region of Tebessa: the tribes of 
the Nememsha, the Harakta, the Mahadba and the 
Hamama? The most ancient of these products, with 
strictly geometric decoration, appear to perpetuate the 
old local traditions such are still to be found in the 
Djebel Amour, as well as in the Moroccan Middle 
and High Atlas. 

Bisat is not at the present time employed in any 
part of North Africa, where various other Arabic 
words are used to designate these long, polychrome, 
woven fabrics: ktif or katifa, matrah, frash, farrashiyya, 
while in Morroco, Berber or Berberised words are 
also used (P. Ricard, Corpus); as for the carpets manu- 
factured in the towns (al-Kayrawan, Guergour, 
Nedroma, Rabat, Mediouna), they are called zarbiyya, 
pl. zrabi, or sadjdjada, pl. sadjdjadat. These carpets are 
strongly influenced by the carpets of Anatolia and of 
old Andalusia. 

The existence of busuf carpets in Muslim Spain is 
attested by various authors, in particular at Murcia. 
These products were much valued in the Orient (al- 
Makkari, Nafh al-tib, i, 123). Yakit speaks of the busut 
of Elche (Alsh) (i, 350}; but the expression wafd’ is 
preferred when describing the carpets of Chinchilla 
or of Baza, the reputation of which extended as far 
as the Orient. 

In the modern and contemporary period, the cen- 
tres of traditional lock-stitch weaving in North Africa 
are distributed as follows: 


(1) Garpets woven usually by men (reggam), 
generally within the tent: 


Tunisia: the Hamama, the Mahadba, the Durayd, 
the Ouled bou Ghanem tribes. 

Algeria: the Nemensha, the Harakta, the Maadid, 
the Hodna tribes. See Pl. XVIII. 

All these carpets are characterised by ancient, essen- 
tially geometric patterns, with compositions that vary 
little, and a colour scheme reduced to two or three 
shades, and by apparently more recent patterns inspired 
by the carpets of Anatolia, characterised by one or 
several central polygonal motifs (mihrab) framed by 
orthogonal fillets. The multiplication of mzhrabs per- 
mits the creation of carpets of large dimensions. They 
are all polychrome, red being the dominant back- 
ground colour. 

The carpets of the Djebel Amour (Algeria) have 
remained faithful to geometric décor and to ancient 
local compositions; there are only two dominant colours, 
red for the background and dark blue for the motifs 
(recently replaced by black). At the edges there are 
fringes woven with a polychrome geometric design. 
These carpets are comparable with certain Moroccan 
woven products of the Middle Atlas. See pl. XIX. 

Morocco. carpets of the High Atlas: Haouz of 
Marrakesh, Ouled bou Sbaa, Att OQuaouzguit, etc.; 
carpets of the Middle Atlas: Zemmour, Zaian, Beni 
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M’tir, Beni Meguild, Ait Youssi, Marmoucha, Ait Sagh- 
rouchen, Beni Alaham, Beni Ouarain, etc. 

All these carpets manufactured among Berber tribes 
are of geometric design and employ only a limited 
range of colours. 


(2) Carpets of urban manufacture showing 
Anatolian influence (woven by women): 


Tunisia: al-Kayrawan, Tunis, and various coastal 
cities where the influence of al-Kayrawan has been 
effective for about a century, there being sometimes 
local types with a fair degree of originality, (Bizerta 
in particular). 

Algeria. Cuergour and Sétif (at this present time in 
the process of disappearing), Souf, Qal‘a of the Bani 
Rached (influenced by Andalusian products). 

Morocco: Rabat-Salé, Casablanca, Meciouna (also 
influenced by Andalusia). 

All these carpets were, or still are, woven in the 
home, as a family business. 

In the contemporary period, the manufacture of 
carpets, an export product, is tending to become an 
industry, especially in the major cities such as al- 
Kayrawan, Tunis, Tlemcen, Rabat-Salé, Casablanca, 
and also in the more modest towns such as Nabeul, 
Bizerta, Tebessa, Cherchel, etc. 

Bibliography: Giacobetti, Les tapes et tassages du 
Dyebel Amour, 1932; P. Ricard, Corpus des tapis maro- 
cains, 4 vols. 1923-24; L. Poinssot and J. Revault, 
Tapis tunisiens, 4 vols. 1937-57; L. Golvin, Les arts 
populaires en Algéne, 6 vols. 1950-6. (L. Gorvin) 


iii. TRIBAL RUGS 


1, Nomenclature. Until the 1960s few writers on 
carpet history except, perhaps, A.C. Edwards (The 
Persian carpet, London 1975), distinguished between the 
output of cities, villages and tribal groups, and only 
in the past twenty-five years has the ancient life style 
of Central Asia’s pastoral nomads attracted anthro- 
pologists, making it possible to isolate and study their 
artefacts. 

The custom .of marketing an area’s rugs in the 
local town has obfuscated classification—for instance, 
Bergama has lent its name to rugs made by villagers 
and tribes in its hinterland, while Bukhara is still the 
popular label for the rugs of the Tekke Tiirkmen. 
Such misleading nomenclature, coined in the last 
century, is now being superseded by more precise 
classification. Similarly, confusing technical terms, 
with variants in different countries, are being replaced 
by clearer terminology, based on [. Emery’s work 
(The primary structure of fabrics, Washington, D.C. 1966). 
In the past the words carpet and rug (and in French 
the word fapis) have been used synonymously, lead- 
ing to difficulty in the study of documentary evidence. 
Carpet is now used to define a knotted article of 
some size, say, 300 by 240 cm. and upwards, while 
a rug, also of knotted pile, is smaller, measuring up 
to about 300 by 200 cm. Both words have been used 
to define flat-weave articles as well, and these are 
now named after their technique, for instance, kilim 
or gelim, which is tapestry-woven, and sumak, after 
sumak weft-wrapping. Only knotted pilework is  dis- 
cussed here. 

2. Technique. There are a number of knots of 
which, as noted in Section i. | above, the two most 
common are the Gordes or Turkish knot and the 
Senneh or Persian knot. Both are of known anti- 
quity; the Pazyryk rug, dating from the 4th to 3rd 
century B.C., was made with the Turkish knot, while 
the Basadar fragments, possibly a century older, 





show the Persian knot. Again, these terms have 
proved confusing. The second was named after 
Senneh, in northwestern Iran, but in the area of 
modern Sanandadj the Turkish knot predominates. 
Consequently, although the so-called Turkish knot is 
the most commonly used in Turkey, both knots are 
found in Iran and both have been found in the same 
rug. Classification by knot only, therefore, should be 
regarded with caution. Each has different charac- 
teristics: the Turkish knot is symmetrical, the two 
tufts lying evenly on either side of the warps, and 
it is suited to a longer pile, while the Persian knot 
is asymmetrical, the tufts slanting to the left or right 
of the warps, and is favoured where clear definiuon 
of a complex pattern is required. Some scholars have 
now adopted the term symmetrical for the Turkish 
knot and asymmetrical for the Persian. 

Description of designs is also prone to variation 
and many names have been arbitrarily coined by 
Europeans. A floor carpet can be described as fol- 
lows: first, the central field and its ornament (some 
German writers, however, use the word field to define 
the motifs), while the borders are numbered starting 
from the inner one and specifying the main, or largest, 
border and the guards or narrow bands which divide 
them. This system may be adapted to describe saddle- 
bags, tent-bags and animal trappings. 

In city workshops, fixed vertical looms make large 
pieces possible, and women knotters work from a car- 
toon under male supervision. Villagers use both ver- 
tical and horizontal looms, while among the. tribes 
the latter is normal. The tribal loom (Pl. XX), evolved 
into streamlined simplicity, consists of wood warp 
beams, pegged into the ground. It is light, easily trans- 
ported and flexible since it can be used to weave tap- 
estry or, with the addition of a tripod supporting 
heddle rods, can be adapted for knotting or various 
compound weaves. It is necessarily small, and tension 
is difficult to control since it may be moved while a 
rug is being made. While cotton warps are favoured 
in cities and villages, tribal rugs until recently were 
knotted on wool warps, or a mixture of wool and 
goat hair, giving them their characteristic suppleness. 
Tribal wool is of fine quality, carefully selected and 
dyed. Vegetable dyes were retained longer by the 
tribes than by settled weavers, and a much-admired 
feature is the variations in tone, known as abrask, due 
to the dyeing of small batches of wool as required. 
Most of the dye plants like madder, weld and indigo 
are common, and it is the recipes which give colours 
their individuality. 

The technique of knotting varies. In southern Iran 
knots are tied with the fingers and cut with a knife, 
while up in the north-west the wool is pulled through 
the warps with a hooked tool, at the other end of 
which is the cutting-blade. Having begun with up 
to 20 cm. of flat-weave, known as an “end”, the 
weaver ties one, two or more rows of knots and 
between these inserts a row or two of plain-weave 
welts, packing them down firmly with a carpet comb 
(Pl. XXI) to hold the knots in position. The cord- 
ing at the sides is put in as the work progresses. 
Tribal weavers will use an old rug as a model and 
are free to improvise, especially on detail. The rug 
is finished with another “end” and the excess warps 
form the fringes. Clipping of the pile, requiring 
great skill, is done by tribeswomen as they go along, 
while in city workshops the knots are roughly 
slashed and the finished carpet, looking like an 
unkempt hedge, is clipped by a specialist. Tribal 
knotting varies from the coarse, shaggy pile of 
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Yuriik rugs to the fine, velvety surface of Tiirkmen 
bags. Each has its own attraction, since the design 
is evolved to enhance the quality of the wool. 

3. History. The carpet from Barrow 5 at Pazyryk 
(see S.I. Rudenko, Naseleniya gornogo Altaya v Skifskoe 
Vremya, Moscow-Leningrad 1953. Eng. ur. M.W. 
Thompson, Frozen tombs of Siberia, London 1970, 298- 
304) pushed back the beginnings of carpet history 
from the 6th century A.D. to the late 3rd century 
B.C. It is, however, a sophisticated piece, both in 
technique and design, arguing a long-developed tra- 
dition. It is unlikely that it was made by the Altai 
people, and it more plausibly reflects an eclectic 
taste for exotic imports. The Pazyryk burials, how- 
ever, provide invaluable evidence of the life style of 
these Central Asian pastoral nomads, putative ances- 
tors of later tribal groups, which was notable then, 
as now, for the major part played by textiles in 
their economy and cultural heritage. With their 
wealth based on their animals, and their sources of 
conflict pasturage and water, they made seasonal 
migrations, as do the Bakhtiyari, the Kashka’i and 
Khamseh in Iran today. They produced a class of 
mounted warriors who revolutionised warfare for 
both the Romans and the Chinese, gave rise to innu- 
merable legends and bred distrust and fear among 
urban dwellers. It is likely that the women under- 
took the spinning and weaving, and even today these 
activities are considered effeminate by tribesmen with 
the memory of an élite warrior caste (Pl. XX). It 
can be surmised that knotting originated among even 
earlier pastoral nomads living in a harsh winter cli- 
mate who were naturally reluctant to slaughter their 
animals and, as an alternative to fleeces, evolved a 
warm, tufted fabric. K. Erdmann and others believed 
that knotting may have developed among Turkic 
peoples in West Turkestan, (Erdmann, Der orientali- 


sche Kniipfleppiche, Tabingen 1955, Eng. tr. C.G. Ellis, ) 


Oriental carpets, Fishguard 1976, 14-16) and it would 
seem likely that it arrived in Anatolia with the 
Saldjiiks in the 11th century A.D., where it was 
established by the 13th century as is attested by the 
Saldjik pieces from the mosque of ‘Ala’ al-Din in 
Konya (now in the Tiirk ve Islam Miizesi, Istanbul, 
illustr. in O. Aslanapa, Turkish art and architecture, 
London 1971). Also, Marco Polo, writing of his visit 
to Anatolia in 1271-2, says that the finest carpets 
in the world were made in Konya, Sivas and Kayseri, 
while Abu ’I-Fida, quoting Ibn Sa‘id, who died in 
1274, says that Aksaray’s carpets were exported “to 
all countries”, and Ibn Battiitta in the !4th century 
mentions that Turkish carpets were widely exported. 
Since many tribes surviving into modern times claim 
Turkic descent, it is no surprise to find design ele- 
ments which are traceable to Saldjik pilework. The 
all-over geometricised repeat, found in the Konya 
pieces, is a characteristic of Tiirkmen floor rugs, 
while octagons, hooked medallions and eight-pointed 
stars, together with border motifs (always the 
most conservative element in rug design), like the 
angular scrolling stem, key fret and arrowhead, are 
ubiquitous in tribal rugs and village rugs from 
Turkey, the Caucasus and Iran. Some of the crea- 
tures which appear frequently on Akstafa, Kashka’7 
and Khamseh rugs also have a long pedigree, for 
their distant ancestors appear in Italian paintings of 
the 13th to 15th centuries, copied from rugs imported 
to Italy from Asia Minor (for a detailed discussion 
of painting evidence see Bibl.) The marriage of the 
Virgin, painted in the early 14th century by Niccolo 
di Buonacorso, in the National Gallery, London, 











shows a carpet with repeating octagons, each en- 
closing a large-tailed bird, precursor of the fantastic 
birds knotted into 19th century rugs from south-west- 
ern Iran; while of surviving knotted examples, sim- 
ilar birds appear in one of the Konya fragments, 
and the Marby rug, of early 15th century date, now 
in the Statens Historiska Museet, Stockholm, has two 
octagons, each enclosing a pair of crested birds on 
either side of a stylised tree (see CJ. Lamm, The 
Marby Rug and some other fragments of carpets found in 
Egypt (see above section i, 2. 6. for full ref.). 

Since they were subjected to continuous wear, 
very few tribal rugs of a pre-19th century date have 
survived (although notable exceptions are the 
Turkmen rugs in the Ethnographic Museum, 
Leningrad, unpublished in the West), making it 
impossible to write a coherent history. It can be 
inferred, however, that these ancient patterns per- 
sisted in spite of the revolutionary changes in 16th 
century Iran under royal patronage, emulated in 
Ottoman court workshops, where the influence of 
illuminators and bookbinders emphasised the centre 
of the carpet and introduced a large new répertoire 
of motifs. The village and tribal traditions seem to 
have developed independently of the cities but, 
although they were inevitably more conservative, 
there is evidence of borrowing and of organic growth; 
and 19th century rugs show considerable diversity 
in the treatment of old themes. 

The 19th century, which saw the earliest European 
documentation of the Central Asian tribes, also marked 
a watershed, for the definition of the national fron- 
tiers of Iran, Russia and Afghanistan dealt a major 
blow to pastoral nomadism, and this century has seen 
wholesale settlement. 

The ethnically most homogeneous tribal confed- 
eracy was the Tiirkmen, who retained their exclu- 
sivity until their territory on the Trans-Caspian 
steppes was split up in the 1880s. Modern study 
has demon-strated major shifts of influence within 
the confederacy, however, with tribes like the Salur 
and Sarik, powerful in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
being overtaken in the 19th by the Tekke and 
becoming extinct as tribal entities (see S. Azadi, 
Tiirkmenische Teppiche, exhibition cat., Hamburg, Eng. 
tr. 1970, Turkoman carpets, London 1975, 13-14 for 
detailed lists of tribes and /a’ifehs). 

Tirkmen pilework is justly famous for its hard, 
glossy wool, excellent vegetable dyes and fine knot- 
ting, normally using the asymmetrical or Persian 
knot (but see M.H. Beattie, in The Turcoman of Iran 
(see Bibl.], 38-41, for exceptions), and Tiirkmen rugs 
are unmistakable with their ground and borders of 
the same colour, always red, but varying from 
the clear tones of Salur and Tekke to the ox-blood 
of the Sarik and aubergine of the Yomut, and hav- 
ing in the central field an all-over repeat of giils 
which, when used as primary ornament, served as 
a tribal totem, tamgha, exclusive to the tribe which 
used it. Tekke floor rugs (Pl. XXII) have octagonal 
giils quartered by a lattice to enclose trifoliate 
forms identified by Moskova as birds (see Azadi, 
op. cit., 20-41) and also of totemic significance, while 
the Yomut owned a number of géls including 
the kepse, based on plant forms, and the dimak, a 
hooked diamond enclosing birds (illustr. in Azadi, 
op. cit, and U. Schurmann, Central Asian carpets, 
London 1969, pls. 15-25). It is known, however, 
that the Sarik and Tekke used older forms of the 
gil than those featuring in 19th century rugs, while 
secondary gils and border patterns pose complex 
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problems, since it is now suggested that these may 
be the ornaments originally belonging to another 
tribal group which was subjugated or absorbed. 
Moreover, a subjugated tribe, having lost its right 
to its primary ornament, possibly transferred it to 
small items like bags, while the victorious group 
might incorporate the weaker tribe’s primary orna- 
ment in its own smaller pieces. Ersari rugs are 
unusual in showing strong outside influences and, 
in addition to classic Tiirkmen motifs, large cen- 
tral medallions are introduced to bags while floor 
rugs and prayer rugs may have floral patterns, treated 
semi-naturalistically and in a higher tonal key 
(illustr. in Azadi, op. cit., pls. 7, 9, and 36, and 
Schurmann, of. cit., pls. 41-56). As well as floor rugs, 
the Tiirkmen women used to knot many articles for 
their own use, including the tent-band, yolami, bu, 
yup, which encircled the tent lattice with the knot- 
ted pattern on a white plainweave ground facing 
inwards; the engst or ensi, a handsome rug with a 
cruciform design which acted as a tent door; the 
kapunik, a fringed decoration hung over the inside 
doorway; and a variety of bags, from saddle-bags, 
khordjin, large storage bags, ¢coval, to smaller ones, 
torba, for specific purposes like storing bread, spin- 
dles, etc., These articles performed the functions of 
storing the household equipment, transporting it on 
the migration and giving the interior of the round, 
felt-roofed tent an appearance of tapestry-hung 
splendour. 

The finest knotting was reserved for covers, éainaktsha, 
for the much-valued horses, and the Yomut, who 
made the widest variety of articles and patterns, used 
to knot a set of trappings for the bridal camel, con- 
sisting of pentagonal flank hangings, asmalik (discussed 
in detail in R. Pinner and M. Franses, Turkoman stud- 
ies, i, London 1979), frequently patterned with hooked 
stems or lozenges (Pl. XXIII), and matching knee- 
hangings, diyah dizlik, while the two bundles of tent- 
poles lashed to a camel when on the move would 
each have a bag-shaped cover, uk bash, fitted over 
their protruding ends. 

Tiirkmen patterns have been influential, the two 
groups which have borrowed most substantially from 
them being the Afghan and the Bala. Modern Afghan 
rugs are knotted in the towns of Pakistan. Old ones, 
however, made by tribes related to the Ersari in 
northern Afghanistan, had qualities of their own. With 
a medium high pile, using the asymmetrical or Persian 
knot, their central fields show an adaptation of the 
Tekke gil, without the lattice, although the squarish 
octagons are quartered and enclose trifoliate stems 
and leaves. They have more minor ornament than 
modern examples, and their colours, which include 
blues, yellows and browns on a red ground, are in 
a higher key. Borders include geometricised plant 
forms, also borrowed from the Tiirkmen, and angu- 
lar ribbon. Commercial success has resulted in the 
standardisation of patterns and colours, and rugs are 
often chemically washed to produce the “golden 
Afghans” popular in the West. 

A black-tented people, the Bali¢ nomadise in arid 
country now forming parts of Iran, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. They utilise the good but undurable wool 
of their sheep and undyed camel hair for warps, 
wefts and knotting, the Turkish or symmetrical knot 
being more favoured, to produce a long, medium 
coarse pile. Distinctive features are the elaborately 
beautiful ends in a variety of flat-weaves, and a lim- 
ited range of dark colours: blues, blackish browns, 
several reds and white. Their patterns reflect borrow- 








ing from Tiirkmen, Caucasian and Afshar sources, 
absorbed and reproduced in a characteristic man- 
ner. Floor rugs show octagons and Yomut borders, 
or all-over floral repeats treated semi-naturalistically 
and resembling Ersari-Beshir rugs, this type being 
more commonly made in Iran. Their most typical 
product is the small prayer-rug with a stylised “Tree 
of Life” on an undyed camel hair ground. 

Among the several tribes of Lur origin in western 
Iran, the BakhtiyarT still migrate twice-yearly over 
difficult country in the Zagros mountains, in the 
proximity of other Lurs and of Mamassani, Kashka’t 
and Khamseh. Few of the so-called “Bakhtiyari” rugs 
are tribal pieces, but were made by villagers in the 
Cahar Mahall area, near Isfahan (see Edwards, 
op. ctt., 309-12, pls. 354-64). The Bakhtiyari do very 
little weaving now, but still make a type of bag 
which is unique to them, the front and back of which 
are in flat-weave, usually swmak weti-wrapping with, 
along the bottom and up the sides, a strip of rather 
coarse, shaggy pile in the Turkish or symmetrical knot. 
This gives durability and is visually pleasing when the 
bags are stacked in the tent, Favourite motifs are 
8-pointed stars in octagons, rosettes, the <-boleh and 
borders of scrolling stem, while the flat-weave areas 
share these motifs and often have animals as well. 
Sizes vary from a very large saddle-bag, éalis, and 
bedding-bag, mafrash, and storage bags which can be 
loaded on to pack animals, ritkati, to small, lavishly 
decorated bags, namak-dan, with narrow necks for pour- 
ing. Colours are rich dark reds, browns and_ blues, 
with white cotton in the flat-weave areas. These bags, 
hardly known in the West, are often bought by the 
Khamseh and Kashka’i and can be seen in their tents. 

The Afshars, another tribe of Turkic descent, are 
believed to have been deported from Adharbay- 
djan to Kirman province by Shah Isma‘Tl in the 16th 
century. Surrounded by Persian villagers, their tribal 
identity became blurred, so that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish a nomad from a village Afshar rug. Both 
knots are found. Old tribal pieces show a colour 
scheme of rich mid-blues, a clear red, yellow and 
ivory, and favour the diamond medallion layout, but 
the Persian doteh is often used as an all-over repeat, 
known as dehadj, and the chicken, murghi, found all 
over Fars, is a favourite, while more naturalistic 
floral designs have been borrowed from Kirman 
carpets. Borders, which are finely organised, range 
from rosettes, medallions and angular scrolling stem 
to Isfahan floral ornament. 

The tribal situauon in Fars province in south- 
western Iran has long been a complex one, since it 
is nomad country par excellence, with the Zagros moun- 
tains and hill valleys in the north and warmer plains 
south of Shiraz, so that the migration routes of a 
number of tribes have impinged on one another. 
The two largest tribal confederacies, the Kashka’t 
and the Khamseh, were founded for political rea- 
sons, the Kashka’r during the [8th century and the 
Khamseh in {861-2 The major (@iehs of the 
Kashka’i are Turkic, with some Lurs, Afshars and 
Persians, while the Khamseh consists of five tribes 
of Turkic, Persian and Arab stock. Some tribes- 
people, however, are settled in villages, while of other 
groups like the Bolvardi, small sections belong to the 
Kashka’t and the rest are villagers with no tribal 
allegiance. There has been wholesale borrowing of 
patterns and, since both knots are used, consequent 
difficulty in rug classification. The Kashka’i have a 
reputation for the finest rugs. Their most typical 
composition, three stepped or hooked medallions in 
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the central field, is shared by the Khamseh and other 
tribes, but in Kashka’r pieces each medallion en- 
closes a motif described as a crab or a stretched sheep- 
skin but more likely a stylised plant form (Pl. XXIID. 
This simple scheme is garnished with detail: hooked 
octagons, rosettes, the Persian doteh, the Chinese knot 
and flower sprigs, as well as a menagerie of creatures 
like stylised peacocks, porcupines, gazelles, goats (Pl. 
XXI1Va), hawks, chickens and bees, powdering the 
ground with a nice sense of space. Another type has 
repeating bolehs all over the central field, a layout 
shared by the Afshars. Main borders include the calyx 
and scrolling stems of city carpets (Pl. XXII), but the 
narrow guard bands often retain older forms like the 
oblique stripe and reciprocal diamond. Skilled dyeing, 
for which the Shesh Bolikr Reshkili and Bulli were 
renowned, produced a sharp, clear red, several blues, 
a rich, creamy yellow, apricot, and soft dark brown 
and green, skilfully juxtaposed against ivory. Rug pat- 
terns are repeated on saddlebags of fine workmanship 
(Pl. XXIVb), chickens are shown here drinking at a 
fountain. Tent bags are generally made in flat-weave, 
but the Kashka’? have lavished sumptuous trappings 
on their horses, including saddle covers and_horse- 
cloths to cover the animals when they are tethered, 
which have knotted patterns on a plain-weave ground, 
while fringed chest and rump bands are still made, 
often embellished with blue beads against the Evil Eye. 

Some attributions of designs to specific f@zfehs have 
been made (J. Allgrove, in The Qashga@i of Iran, exhi- 
bition cat., Manchester 1976, 64-95, pls. 5-8, 37-46), 
but the ethnic complexity of all the Fars tribes and 
the eclectic nature of their patterns are barriers to 
precise classification. 

The role of the tribeswomen who have always been 
responsible for the textile crafts extends into other 
areas for, since their rugs are the visual manifestation 
of tribal culture, the women have been the artists of 
the tribe and custodians of tribal traditions, a phe- 
nomenon unknown in the West; similarly, in this sit- 
uation artists are not a specialist class, but have made 
for their own use artefacts both functional and of great 
beauty, bringing to mind Rudenko’s comment con- 
cerning the Pazyryk textiles on the “astonishing skill 
and care lavished on the most trifling of articles”. 
These are powerful reasons for studying tribal knot- 
ting in its own context. 
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idem, Lori and Bakhtiari flatweaves, exhib. 
cat., Tehran 1976; L. Beresnova, ed., The dec- 
orative and applied arts of Turkmenia, Leningrad 
1976; D. Black and CG. Loveless, eds., Rugs 
of the wandering Baluchi, London 1976; J. 
Housego, Trbal rugs, London 1978. 

(J. ALLGROVE) 
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1. Saldjak. Konya carpet. Turk ve Islam eserleri Miizesi, Istanbul, No. 685. Publ. by K. Erdmann, 
Der orient. Kniipfteppich, fig. 2. 
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2. Carpet with “dragon-phoenix” pattern, Anatolia, 14th century, Islamisches Museum, 
East Berlin, No. 74. 
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4. Ottoman. “Holbein” carpet, small type. Museum fur Isl. Kunst, No. 82,894. 
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5. Ottoman. Lotto carpet, Museum fir Isl. Kunst, Berlin, No. 82,707. 
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6. Ottoman. Medallion pattern ‘Ushak carpet. Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


No. T 71/1914. Publ. in Guide to a collection of carpets, 


V. and A. Museum, 1920, pl. XVI. 
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No. 58.63. Gift of Joseph McMullan, 1958. Publ. by J.V. McMullan, Islamic carpets, 1965, 
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7. Ottoman. Star pattern 


No. 67. 
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8. Mamlik. Silk carpet, Osterreichisches Museum fiir angewandte Kunst, Vienna. Publ. 


S. Troll, Altorientalische Teppiche, 1951, pl. 40. 
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Publ. in Aris de U’Islam, 


9. Ottoman. Collection de la Bibliothéque des Arts Décoratifs, No. 7861. 


exposition aoit 1971, No. 5. 
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10. Safawid. “Chelsea” carpet, V. and A. Museum, No. 589/1890. 
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11. Safawid. Medallion pattern carpet from north- 12. Safawid. Woven silk carpet (389 x 152 cm., 

western Persia. Museu Nacional de Arte antiga, Lisbon. fragment), Residenzmuseum, Munich. Publ. by 

Publ. in L’Art de Vortent islamique, 1963, No. 72 K. Erdmann, Stebenhundert Jahre Onintteppiche, 1966, 
(Collection of the Gulbenkian Foundation). pl. 1, fig. 24 (complete view). 


13. Safawid. Herat carpet, Osterreichisches Museum fiir angewandte Kunst. Publ. by Troll, of. ci 





14. Safawid. Carpet with “vase” pattern, V. and A. Museum (a7? 1” x 10’ 10”). Publ. by A.U. Poy 
A survey of Persian art, pl. 1227. 
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15. Kashan. Silk carpet, Museu Nacional de Arte antiga. Publ. in L’Art de Vorient islamique, No. 70 (Collection 
of the Gulbenkian Foundation). 
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16. Safawid. So-called “Polish” carpet, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Acc. 
No. 45.106. Gift of John D. Rockefeller Jr., 1945. 
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carpet, The Girdlers’ Company, 
Handwoven carpets, 1922, pl. 33. 
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20. Caucasus. Carpet with dragon design, Museum fiir Isl. Kunst, No. I. 2. 
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19. India. Mughal prayer rug. Collection of J. Pincket, Belgium. 
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23. Carpet of the Nememsha (Algeria). 
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24. Carpet of Djebel Amour (Algeria) (reverse). 
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25. Kashka’r tent with loom at Kh“adjeh Djamakh, 1944 (Photo: Dr. O. Garrod). 





26. Kashka’i woman spinning (Photo: P. Wallum). 
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29, Floor rug, Tekke Tiirkmen (Sotheby’s, London). 
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BIYAR, at-BIYAR (a. “wells, springs”), modern 
Biyardjumand, a small town on the northern edges 
of the Great Desert, the Dasht-i Kavir, of Persia. 
The mediaeval geographers describe it as being 
three days’ journey from Bistam and 25 farsakhs 
from Damghan, and as falling administratively 
within the province of Kumis f{g¢.z.], although in 
Samanid times (4th/10th century) it seems to have 
been attached to Nishapir in Khurasan. It was the 
terminus of an only-moderately frequented route across 
the northeastern corner of the desert to Turshiz in 
Kiuhistan. 

We have in Mukaddasi, 356-7, 372, an espe- 
cially detailed description of the town, considering 
its moderate size and importance, lying as it did 
off the great highway connecting western Persia 


with Khurdsan; this is explicable by the fact that | 


Mukaddasi’s maternal grandfather had emigrated 
thence to Jerusalem. He mentions that Biyar had 
good cultivated fields and orchards, and grazing 
grounds for sheep and camels; the rather scanty water 
supply was carefully controlled in irrigation channels. 
There was an inner citadel approached through a 
single gateway, but there were three iron gates 
in the outer walls. There was no Friday mosque, and 
the inhabitants were all Hanafis, strongly opposed to 
the Karramiyya [q.v.]; nevertheless, Mukaddas? states 
elsewhere (365) that the Karramiyya had a khanakah 
in Biyar. He further stresses the building skills of the 
Biyarts, above all in the medium of mud brick. 
Politically it came within the Samanid dominions at 
this time, and coins in the name of the Samanid 
amirs were minted there between 298/910-11 and 
369/979-80; a coin is also extant of the Ghaznawids, 
from the year 426/1035, the eve of the passing of 
the provinces of Khurasin and Kimis into Saldjak 
hands (E. von Zambaur, Die Miinzpragungen des Islams, 
zeitlich und ortlich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 83). 
Yakit, Buldan, ed. Beirut i, 517, mentions several 
scholars produced by Biydér, amongst whom were 
some noted Hanafi ones. Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kuliib, 


tr. Le Strange, 148, refers to the town’s good cereals, | 


but apart from these mentions we possess litte infor- 
mation on the place. 


A few European travellers, beginning with Forster | 


towards the end of the 18th century, began to cross 
the northern edge of the Great Desert and to pass 
through Biyar, by now known as Biyardjumand (the 
“Bearjemund” of Capt. C. Clerk, in Jnal. of the 
Geographical Soc., xxxi (1861), 53). There were in Clerk’s 
time some 200 houses there, with a good water sup- 
ply from kandts and gardens and fields; in the near- 
by hills, the Kih-i Biyardjumand, copper, galena and 
marble were obtained, cf. W. Tomaschek, Zur histo- 
rische Topographie von Persien. H. Die Wege durch die per- 
sische Wiuste, in SBW AW, Phil.-Hist. Cl., cviii (1885), 
632-3. At the present day, Biyardjumand is the chef- 
lieu of the bakhsh of the same name, in the shahrastin 
of Shahrid, in the second ustén of Iran; its popula- 
tion is ca, 2,600, see Razmara, Farhang-t dughrafiya’ 
Tran, ii, 54. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article) : Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 366, 368; Schwarz, fran im Mittelalter, 823- 
6; A. Gabriel, Durch Persiens Wiisten, Stuttgart 1935, 
119-20; idem, Die Exforschung Persiens, Vienna 1952, 
303; H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung der Sdafiitischen 
Rechtsschule von der Anfangen bis zum 8./ 14. Jahrhundert, 
Wiesbaden 1974, 123. (G.E. Bosworts) 
BIYIKLI [see MEHMED pasta}. 

BLAZON [see Rank]. 





BLESSING [see BARaKa]. 

BOAT [see sarina]. 

BOLUKBASHI, RipA Tewrix, modern Turkish 
orthography Riza Tevrix B6Lixsasi, Turkish poet 
and writer (1866-1949). He was born in Djisr-i 
Mustafa Pasha in Rumelia (Dimitrovgrad in present- 
day Bulgaria, formerly Caribrod) while his father 
Khidja Mehmed Tewfik Efendi, a civil servant and 
teacher, was kdyimakam there. His mother, a 
Circassian slave girl, died when Rida was eleven 
years old. His grandfather Ahmed Durmush 
Béliikbashi was a guerilla leader from Debra in 
Albania who had fought against the Greeks during 
the rising in the Morea ({Feridun}] Kandemir, Kendi 
agzindan Riza Tevfik (“Riza Tevfik from his own 
mouth”), Istanbul 1943, 94-7, 109). After attending 
various schools (including the Alliance Israélite school 
and Galatasaray) in Istanbul, he finished in the 
nishdiyye (high school) of Gelibolu (Gallipoli), his family 
town, and entered the school of political science 
(Mekteb-i Miilkiyye), whence he was however expelled 
for political activities and insubordination. He 
switched to medicine, and after several temporary 
suspensions, graduated in 1899. He worked as gov- 
ernment doctor at the Customs Office in Istanbul 
until the restoration of the Constitution in July 1908, 
when he joined political life. An enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the ruling Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP) [see rrTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYETY, he was 
elected deputy for Edirne, but soon broke with the 
CUP leaders and joined the opposition and became 
one of the leading figures of the Liberal Union [see 
HURRIYYET WE PTILAF FiRKASI] (Refik Halid Karay, 
Minelbab ilelmihrab, Istanbul 1964, passim). He taught 
philosophy at the University of Istanbul and Turkish 
literature at the American Robert College. He served 
as Minister of Education in 1918 and was made 
president of the Council of State (Shird-yi Dewlel) in 
1919. As a member of the collaborationist Ottoman 
government, he signed the treaty of Sévres (10 August 
1920), which sealed his fate in the eyes of the 
Nationalists. Student protests forced him to give up 
his chair in the University (1921) and he fled the 
country following the Nationalist victory in Anatolia 
(September 1922). His name was later included in 
the list of the 150 undesirables [see vOZELLILIKLER]. 
After a brief stay in Egypt, he served for seven years 
in the government of Amir ‘Abd Allah (a former fel- 
low-deputy in the Ottoman Parliament) in Jordan, 
spent a year in the USA and eventually settled in 
Djaniyya in Lebanon, where he lived with his wife 
in retirement until he returned to Turkey in 1943, 
five years after the general amnesty of 1938. He 
died in Istanbul on 31 December 1949. Although 
Rida Tewfik is known by the nickname Feylesof (“The 
Philosopher”) on account of his numerous publica- 
tions on philosophical topics (see below), which are 
mainly works of compilation (but which greatly con- 
tributed to the teaching of modern philosophy in 
Turkey), his real contribution to Turkish fiterature 
is as a poet. In the late 1890s a young poet, Mehmed 
Emin (Yurdakul) [¢.v.], suddenly appeared on the 
literary scene and made a sensation by his use of 
spoken Turkish, syllabic metre and the use of pop- 
ular subjects. He was greeted as a guide and inno- 
vator, but did not have any following as his poetry 
was uninspired, awkward in style and totally lack- 
ing in musical effect. In contrast, Rida Tewftk, who 
started his career in the same period by writing 
poems on the line of ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid and 
Tewfik Fikret [g.vv.} found, in the early 1900s, the 
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key to a regeneration of Turkish poetry; he was able 
to capture the style, language and inner warmth of 
leading poets and popular mystic (dervish) poets 
without blindly imitating them, but re-creating their 
warm and lively atmosphere in a modern garb [see 
KARADJAOGHLAN, KAYGHUSUZ ABDAL and yGNus EMRE]. 
His success ushered in a new trend which was later 
moulded into a school by Diya’ (Ziya) Goékalp, that 
of the Aili edebtyyat (“National literature”). Rida 
Tewfik did not abandon the “arid like most of his 
younger colleagues of the new school, but used it 
in parallel with the fede. His influence on succeed- 
ing generations of poets continued in the 1920s and 
early 1930s and his style began to date only with 
the appearance of Orkhan Weli (Orhan Veli) Kank 
and Fadil Hiisnit (Fazil Hiisnii) Daglarca, who rev- 
olutionised all concepts in Turkish poetry. 

Rida Tewfik Boliikbashi is the author of the fol- 
lowing major works: “Abd al-Hakk Hamid we miilahazati 
Selsefiyyest (“AJH. and his philosophic reflections”), 
Istanbul 1329 rimi/1913; Felsefe dersleri (“A course of 
philosophy”), 1, Istanbul 1330 riim7/1914; Mufassal 
Kamiis-i felsefe (‘A comprehensive dictionary of phi- 
losophy”), i, Istanbul 1330 rimi/1914; Etude sur la 
religion des Hoitroufis, in Cl. Huart, Textes persans relat- 
ifs @ la secte des Hotiroufts, Leiden 1909; Serabe dmriim 
(“Mirage of my life”), Lefkose (Nicosia) 1934, 2nd 
ed. Istanbul 1949, (contains all his poems, except 
some political satires); Omer Hayyam ve riibaileri”, 
Istanbul 1945, Introd. 

Bibliography: Rishen Eshref, Diyorlarki (inter- 
views with leading writers) Istanbul 1918, 133-54 
and passim: Halide Edib, Memoirs, New York 1926, 
passim, R. Gékalp Arkin, R.7.B., hayate ve stirler”, 
Istanbul 1939; Vahyi Olmez, R.7., Istanbul 1945; 
R.C. Ulunay, &.T., stirlert ve mektuplan, Istanbul n.d. 
[1943]; Hilmi Yiicebas, Buitiin cepheleriyle R.T., 
Istanbul 1950; Hilmi Ziya Ulken, Tiirkiye’de gagdas 
diisiince tarthi, 1, Istanbul-Konya 1966, 406-24. 

(Fanir Iz) 

BOOTY [see Fay’, GHANTMA]. 

BORNEO, a large island (area 292,000 sq. 
miles/755,000 km*) straddling the equator in the 
Indonesian archipelago, and mainly covered with 
tropical rain forest. The spinal range of mountains 
rises to 13,455 ft./4,100 m. in Mount Kinabalu in 
the northeastern tip of the island. Politically, the greater 
part of the island has since 1949 formed the Indonesian 
region of Kalimantan (a name which Indonesia also 
applies to the whole island); along the northern coast 
lie Sabah, the former British crown colony of British 
North Borneo and Sarawak, both of whom joined the 
Malaysian Federation in 1963, and the British- 
protected sultanate of Brunei [¢.v. in Suppl.]. The 
following article deals only with the Indonesian part 
of the island; see also Borneo in Ef. 

Indonesian Kalimantan is divided into four prov- 
inces (daerah tingkat I): Kalimantan Barat (Western 
Kalimantan, 157,066 sq. km., 2,019,936 inhabitants, 
capital: Pontianak), Kalimantan Tengah (Central 
Kalimantan, 156,552 sq. km., 699,589 inhabitants, 
capital: Palangka Raya), Kalimantan Selatan (Southern 
Kalimantan, 34,611 sq. km., 1,699,105 inhabitants, 
capital: Banjarmasin), and Kalimantan Timur (Eastern 
Kalimantan, 202,619 sq. km., 733,536 inhabitants, 
capital: Samarinda). South and Central Kalimantan 
originally formed one province, until on 23 May 1957, 
the area was divided because of the opposition of the 
Dayak people against the “Malays” (Muslims) in the 
southern parts. 

1. Earlier History. In Sambas (north-western 





Kalimantan), which had been a Buddhist cultural 
centre already in the 6th century A.D., a descen- 
dant of the sultan’s family of Johore established a 
sultanate at the time of Brunei’s conversion to Islam 
(between 1514 and 1521), and Malays began to set- 
tle in the area. Chinese workers were brought to 
work in the gold mines, but in 1770 they revolted 
and formed semi-independent “republics” (kung si). 
Islam had little influence on them, and only after 
1965, when they were required to confess one of 
the acknowledged religions in Indonesia, did a few 
of them become Muslims. Sambas has remained a 
stronghold of Malay culture. The area of Lawei, an 
old Javanese colony, and Matan on the Pawan river, 
turned to Islam soon after the conversion of the sea 
ports in northern Java. Sukadana, having—like 
Sambas—experienced the influence of Buddhist Sri 
Vijaya, was islamised mainly by Malay and Arab 
traders from Palembang, which at that time (first 
half of 16th century) was under the rule of Demak. 
In 1608-9 Surabaya imposed its dominance, until 
in 1622 Sultan Agung of Mataram wiped out the 
influence of his main rival. Only in these areas of 
south-western Kalimantan Barat, did classical 
Javanese (Kawi) remain “the sultan’s language”, in 
Ketapang e.g. until this century, although in this 
place only a panembahan resided. The 18th century 
saw the rise of the sultanate of Pontianak, founded 
in 1771 by an Arab adventurer, Sharif ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, the son of a Hadramawti and a princess 
of Matan. Pontianak always stressed its Arabic back- 
ground and claimed that its understanding of Islam 
was a notably pure one. 

According to tradition, Demak initiated the spread 
of Islam in southern Kalimantan, seizing the op- 
portunity for this when at the beginning of the 16th 
century a conflict occurred between two pretenders, 
Pangeran Samudra and Pangeran Tumenggung, in 
the course of which the former appealed to the help 
of Demak. This was granted, and Samudra became 
the founder of the Muslim sultanate of Banjarmasin, 
acknowledging the supremacy of Demak (1520). His 
successors ruled until 1860, when the Dutch colonial 
government abolished the sultanate after the revolt of 
Hidayat, the legal heir to Sultan Adam (d. 1857). 
Like other revolts in 19th century Indonesia, his 
movement was inspired by the idea of djhdd. At pres- 
ent, the area of the former sultanate is part of the 
province of South Kalimantan, with the Kabupaten of 
Hulu Sungai (east of the Barito river) as one of the 
strongest Muslim areas on the island. In the earlier 
days of the sultanate, its ruler exercised his influence 
in most of the trading centres on the southern coast, 
like Sampit, Kota Waringin, etc., which became cen- 
tres for the propagation of Islam among the neigh- 
bouring Dayak tribes; some of them, however, further 
withdrew to the interior. Although the impact of 
Javanese customs and manners was strong, the liter- 
ary language was Malay, influenced by local idioms 
and Javanese. J.J. Ras emphasises that in spite of its 
particularities, even basa Banjar (Banjarese colloquial) 
should be counted among the numerous Malay dialects 
(Hikajat Bandjar, 7-12). This explains also why the 
Banjarese Muslims and above all their ‘uama’, felt a 
special obligation to present themselves as authentic 
teachers of Malay Islam after the éahasa Indonesia was 
proclaimed the offical medium of communication 
in the archipelago (1928). On the other hand, they 
distinctively separated themselves linguistically and, 
as a consequence, culturally, from the Dayak tribes, 
for whom the term “Malay” and “Muslim” became 
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identical. Becoming a Muslim (@ Malay) means for a 
Dayak to loose his social relationships. Only a few 
Dayak tribes became Muslims, e.g. the Bakumpai, a 


former sub-tribe of the Ngaju Dayak (Danandjaja, | 


139, in consent with Mallinckrodt). 

In East Kalimantan, Pasir and Kutai [¢.v.] saw the 
rise of colonies of Buginese traders and ship-builders 
from South Sulawesi, soon after their homeland had 
turned over to Islam (1605-11). According to tradi- 


tion, the first teacher of Islam in Pasir was an Arab, | 


while Makassarese preachers, among them the mirac- 
ulous Tuan Tunggang Parangan, were active in Kuta. 
Like in South Sulawesi, Islam in Kutai seems to have 
been mixed with many animistic survivals and 
remained weak throughout the 18th century. The sul- 
tans had their kraton in Tenggarong, between 
Samarinda where most of the Buginese settled, and 
the Dayak area. Their story is told in the Salasila 
Kutat, written in Malay. 

2. Modern developments. As the sultans both in East 
and West Kalimantan during the times of Dutch 
supremacy were relatively independent in their 
internal jurisdiction, Islamic law, more or less mod- 
ified by the local customary (adat) law, played a 
significant role. Courts were closely attached to the 
palace. After independence, the Indonesian gov- 
ernment tried to bring these “religious courts” under 
the authority of the local branches of the Ministry 
for Religious Affairs (Lev, Islamic courts, 78 f.). On 
the other hand, Islamic law has also influenced the 
adat Jaw of the non-Muslim Dayaks. 

Since the beginning of the century, Sambas, 
Pontianak and Banjarmasin have been caught up 
in Islamic modernist movements. The Malay peri- 
odical al-Jmam (since 1906), partly inspired by 
Rashid Rida’s al-Manaér, was distributed in 
Pontianak and Sambas. The “Serikat Islam”, the 
oldest nationalist move-ment, held a congress in 
Kalimantan in 1923. In 1930, the traditionalist 
“Nahdiatul Ulama” established its first branches in 
Banjarmasin and Martapura, and South Kalimantan 
remained, besides East Java, a stronghold of this 
party until 1942. The modernist “Muhammadiyah” 
became active in 1927, its first branch being opened 
in Banjarmasin. Muballighiin or propagandists from 
Java and Minangkabau were sent there, some of 
them being former attendants of the “Thawalib” 
schools in West Sumatra. Their progress seems to 
have been slow; at the Muhammadiyah’s national 
congress in 1929, no participant from Kalimantan 
was noted. In 1935, the movement had 29 branches 


on the island. It is active in dawa or missionary | 
| great Mesjid Omar Ali Saifuddin, built after World 


and educational work by building schools, clinics, 
and distributing pamphlets and books, its activities 


reaching now the Hulu (up-river) areas and the | 


border districts between West Kalimantan and 
Sarawak. In Banjarmasin, a government-related 
“Institut Agama Islam Negeri” (I.A.I.N.) has been 


established, whereas in Pontianak a branch of the | 


Fukuctas Tarbiyah of the LAIN. Jakarta Ciputat is 
active. A branch of the same LA.LN.’s Fakultas 
Ushuluddin, now in Singkawang, is to be moved to 
Pontianak. 

Bibliography: Remarks on Islam in Kaliman- 
tan are found in general works on Islam in In- 
donesia [see bibliography to INDONESIA V. - 
ISLAM IN INDONESIA]; further B.J. Boland, The 


struggle of Islam in modern Indonesia (= Ver- 
handelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 59). The Hague 


1971; Deliar Noer, The modernist Muslim move- 





ment in Indonesia 1900-1942, Singapore-Kuala 
Lumpur 1973;--Historiography: A.A. Cense, 
De Kroniek van Banjarmasin, Santpoort 1928; C.A. 
Mees, De Kroniek van Koetai, Santpoort 1935; W. 
Kern, Commentaar op de Salasilah van Koetat (= VKI 
19), The Hague 1956; J.J. Ras, Aikajat Bandjar. 
A study in Malay historiography (= Bibliotheca 
Indonesia, I}, The Hague 1968 (with extensive 
bibliography); —Languages: A.A. Cense and E.M. 
Uhlenbeck, Critical survey of studies on the languages 
of Borneo (= Bibliographical Series 2), The Hague 
1958 (Malay dialects pp. 7-13); A.B. Hudson, 
A note on Selako: Malayic Dayak and Land Dayak 
languages in Western Borneo, in The Sarawak 
Museum Journal, xviti (1970), 301-18;—Law: 
Adatrechtbundels, ed. by Kon. Instituut voor de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, The Hague, xiii 
(1917), xxvi (1926), xxxvi (1933), xhv (1952); M. 
Mallinckrodt, Het Adatrecht van Borneo, Leiden 
1928; Daniel S. Lev, Jslamic courts in Indonesia, 
Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1972;—Islam and 
the culture around it: F. Ukur, Yuatannja sung- 
guh banjak, Bandjarmasin-Djakarta 1960 (especially 
121 ff.); J. Danandjaja, Aebudajaan penduduk 
Kalimantan tengah, in Koentjaraningrat (ed.), 
Manusia dan Kebudajaan Indonesia, Djakarta 1971, 
119-44; A.B. Hudson, Padjua, epat: the Ma’anyan 
of Indonesian Borneo, New York 1972; 200 Tahun 
Kota Pontianak, Diterbitkan oleh Pemerintah 
Daerah Kotamadya Pontianak, Pontianak 1971; 
J.-E. Garang, Adat und Gesellschaft. Eine sozio- 
ethnologische Untersuchung zur Darstellung des Geistes- 
und Kulturlebens der Dajak in Kalimantan (= Beitrage 
zur Stidasien-Forschung, Siidasien-Institut der 
Universitat Heidelberg, 9), Wiesbaden 1974 (espe- 
cially pp. 109-28);--for a short account of the 
development of Muslim Higher education until 
the foundation of the LA.LN. at Banjarmasin, 
see Analiansyah, Proses Lahirnya IAIN Antasan, in 
Panjit Masyarakat No. 148 (1 April 1974);-— 
Statistics: Statistik Indonesia 1970-1971, ed. by Biro 
Pusat Statistik, Djakarta 1972. 
(O. ScHUMANN) 
BRAHMANS [see BARAHIMA]. 
BRICK [see Lapin]. 
BRIGAND |see FALLAK, KAZAK, LISS, TARTK]. 
BRUNEI, a sultanate on the northern coast 
of Kalimantan (Borneo [@.v.J), 5,765 sq. km. 
(2,226 sq. miles) in area with ca. 145,000 inhabi- 
tants. The capital is Bandar Seri Begawan (before 
1970 called Bandar Brunei or Brunei Town), with 
ca. 45,000 inhabitants. Its principal landmark is the 


War Il. Since the 6th century A.D., trade relations 
existed with China. Occasionally tribute was paid, 
not only to China but also to Buddhist Sri Vijaya 
(South Sumatra) and Majapahit (Java), where it was 
mentioned among other Bornean tributaries in ca. 
1365. The Shaw Awang Semaun, probably the oldest 
legendary account of Brunei’s history, narrates how 
the 14 sons of “sultan” Dewa Emas Kayangan, who 
was of celestial origin, founded the empire of Brunei. 
The youngest brother was the warrior Semaun, their 
leader Awang Alak Betatar. When the sultan of 
Johore sent his daughter to be married to the sul- 
tan of Sulu, she was abducted and married to Alak 
Betatar. The sultan of Johore finally agreed to this 
state of affairs and installed Alak Betatar as the first 
Muslim sultan of Brunei, bestowing on him 
the regalia of Johore (Brown, 134 f.). As Sultan 
Muhammad he is said to have reigned from 1405 to 
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1415. His successor Ahmad married his daughter to 
an Arab from al-Ta@if, and their son Sulayman 
became the ancestor of the Jater sultans of Brunei. 

There seems to have existed, however, a_ rival 
pagan kingdom besides the Muslim sultanate, which 
gave the impression, in 1514, to the Portuguese that 
Brunei was still heathen. When Antonio Pigafetta, 
an Italian member of Magellan’s expedition, visited 
Brunei in 1521, he mentioned that the sultan (Bulkiah 
I, the fifth of his dynasty) was waging heavy war- 
fare against a rival pagan kingdom in the same 
harbour. Finally, Sultan Bulkiah succeeded in safe- 
guarding his supremacy and brought Brunei to the 
climax of its glory, ruling over most of “Borneo” 
(hence its name), the Sulu Islands and parts of 
Mindanao and Luzon. It was the Spaniards, how- 
ever, who, since 1578, from their stronghold in 
Manila, successfully began to confine Brunei’s strength 
to the northern coasts of Borneo, from where, in 
their turn, pirates intimidated the Spanish, and other, 
fleets. During the 19th century, the territory of Brunei 
was encircled decisively. In 1841 most of Sarawak 
was ceded to Sir James Brooke. In 1888, Brunei 
became a British protectorate. Later, in 1906, the 
sultan was granted the right to supervise matters 
which concern Religious (Islamic) and Customary 
Law (adat-law). In 1959, however, when a new con- 
stitution was introduced-~the first written one in 
Brunei’s history—his juridical functions were turned 
over to the courts. Nevertheless, his internal posi- 
tion was also strengthened considerably, as a num- 
ber of rights of the former resident were transferred 
into his hands. Brunei became “an internally self- 
governing Islamic Sultanate under British protection”. 
Only security and foreign affairs were still handled 
by the British, who from now on were represented 
by a High Commisionary. 

New perspectives for Brunei’s future opened when 
in May 1961, Tengku Abdul Rahman as the Prime 
Minister of the Malayan Federation, forwarded the 
plan for a new federation, Malaysia, which was to 
include, besides the Malayan Federation, Singapore, 
Sarawak, British North Borneo (now Sabah), and 
Brunei. At the beginning, Sultan Sir Omar Ali 
Saifuddin’s attitude was a positive one, in the hope 
that he would be able to join the collegium of the nine 
Malayan sultans who were to elect the Yang Diper- 
tuan Agung from among themselves as the nominal 
Head of State for a period of five years. In a memo- 
randum, prepared by the Malaysia Consultative 
Committee in February 1962, it was further stated 
that Islam was to be the official religion in the 
Federation (Gullick, 64), another matter favourably 
received by Brunei with its outspoken Malay tradi- 
tion, contrasting to the other North Bornean territo- 
ries where Islam is followed only by minorities and 
where the Malays were not acknowledged as bumi- 
putera (indigenous). 

But the sultan met with opposition from the “Party 
Ra’yat” (People’s Party), led by Shaikh A.M. Azahari, 
which had gained 22 out of 23 possible seats when the 
Legislative Council of Brunei was elected in October 
1962. Azahari himself had not run for a seat, and there 
is some doubt whether he is a Brunei citizen (Brown, 
127); he is known to have fought against the Dutch in 
the Indonesian Independence War. On 6 December 
1962, his followers staged a revolt, somewhat untime- 
ly, because Azahari at that time happened to be in 
Manila. His aim was to form a Negara Kalimantan 
Utara (“State of North Borneo”), including Sarawak, 
Brunei and Sabah, with the sultan as nominal ruler 








and himself, Azahari, as Prime Minister. With British 
help, however, the revolt was soon suppressed, Azahari 
stayed in exile abroad, but the strong opposition of 
Indonesia and the Philippines against the formation of 
Malaysia, which probably inspired Azahari’s policy, now 
came into the open. Finally, the sultan in July 1963 
decided that Brunei should not join Malaysia, officially 
because of his dispute with Sarawak about the Limbang 
valley which nearly divides his territory into two 
enclaves; but problems about the distribution of the 
profit of Brunei’s rich oil fields (exploited since 1929 
by the British Shell Company) may also have affected 
the decision. 

Since 1974, the question of Brunei’s independence 
has become acute again. Sultan Sir Hassanal Bulkiah, 
ruling since his father’s abdication in 1967, is again 
opposed by Azahari who opts for a more demo- 
cratic and completely independent Brunei (now 
without Sarawak and Sabah), with the sultan as the 
mere symbolic head of state. Azahari, still in exile, 
sees the future of Brunei based on a Trisila (“Three 
Pillars”, obviously in distinction to Malaysia’s and 
Indonesia’s Panéasila or “Five Pillars”) of (a) the Islamic 
Religion, (b) Nationalism, and (c) Democracy. The 
national colours he proposes are still those of the for- 
mer “State of North Borneo”, sc. red and white (like 
Singapore and Indonesia), with a green triangle sym- 
bolising Islam. 

Bibliography: J.M. Gullick, Malaysia and its neigh- 
bours*, London 1967; D.G.E. Hall, A History of South- 
East Asia, New York 1968; D.E. Brown, Brunei: 
the structure and history of a Bornean Malay sultanate, 
Monograph of the Brunei Museum Journal, ii/2, 
Brunei 1970 (with extensive bibliography). 

_ (O. ScHUMANN) 
BU ‘AZZA [see apt va‘azza]. 

BUBASHTRU (BOBASTRO), also spelt 
Bus.su.7.R., BAs.su.7.R. and, frequently from the 
5th/11th century, Basu.t.R. or BusH.T.R., a moun- 
tain stronghold famed as the headquarters, first, 
of ‘Umar b. Hafsiin [¢.v.], leader of Andalusian resist- 
ance, mainly south of Cordova, to the Umayyads from 
267/880-1 until his death in 305/917, and, then, of 
his sons until 315/928. The precise location of 
Bobastro, often confused (as in E/° i, 1250) with Bar- 
bastro (Barbashturu) in Huesca province, has proved 
a thorny problem. Erroneously identified by Dozy with 
Castillon, near Teba (Malaga province), it was believed 
by Simonet to be situated 6 km. east of Ardales in 
the Mesas of Villaverde (Malaga province). His view 
prevailed, and in the 1920s it was identified with a 
site excavated above the Hoyo de Chorro near the 
railway running from Cordova to Malaga via Bobadilla. 
This identification was accepted by Lévi-Provengal 
(Hist. Esp. mus. i, 303 n. 1), and it remains accept- 
able to some. It has, however, been challenged by 
J. Vallvé Bermejo, who, after meticulous examina- 
tion of all available evidence, some of it new, has 
cogently argued that the facts of the Bobastro cam- 
paigns as reported by our sources point to a site 
much further to the south-east. This site, he sub- 
mits, is to be sought not far from the present Cortijo 
de Auta in the Sierra del Rey, north of Riogordo 
(Malaga province) and the name Bobastro to be seen 
in a toponym recorded in a 15th-century source, viz. 
Postuero, otherwise Corral del Encina (Repartimiento 
de Comares). The origin of the name—which sur- 
vives in one form or another elsewhere in Spain— 
is very likely Iberian. 

During the anti-Umayyad rebellion, Bobastro 
was frequently the scene of military activity, and 
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indeed it was there that the amr al-Mundhir died in 
275/888 while pressing a siege. In 278/891 his suc- 
cessor ‘Abd Allah tried to take the place, but failed. 
Subsequent attempts made by his sons Mutarrif 
(280/894) and Aban (291/904 and 294/907) to attain 
the same objective also came to nothing. Not until 
316/928 was Bobastro finally subdued after a decade 
of slow but sure policy pursued by ‘Abd al-Rahman 


Ill. So far as we can glean, Bobastro thereafter | 


remained an important Umayyad garrison until it fell 
to the Berbers who defeated Muhammad I]’s troops 


on the banks of the Guadiaro in 400/1010. For the | 


years 1039 and 1047 we have passing references to 
Bobastro under the Hammiidid “party kings” of 
Malaga, and in 1147 we find it sheltering al-Mahdi’s 
brothers after a rising in Seville against the Almohads 
who had just occupied the city. By the 7th/13th cen- 
tury the fortress was in ruins. 


Bibliography: All the main references are con- | 


tained in J. Vallvé Bermejo, De Nuevo sobre Bobastro, 
in Al-Andalus, xxx (1965), 139-74. Apart from a 
study of the boundaries of Rayya (roughly Malaga 
province), this monograph provides a good index 
of place-names. (J.D. LatHam) 


BUDUH, an artificial talismanic word formed 
from the elements of the simple three-fold magic 
square 


expressed in 
Abdjad by 





Other groups of letters from that square are similarly, 
but not see generally, used, e.g. bu, 793, cls, and 
together cls @ jake. From some, also, larger 
squares are built up, as a four-fold on gs. and 


a six-fold) on clybo. In the older Arabic 
books on magic (e.g. Shams al-ma‘anf of al-Biini 
[g.2. in Suppl.J, d. 622/1225) this formula plays a 
comparatively minor part; but after it was taken up 
by al-Ghazali and cited in his Munkidh min al-dalal 
(ed. Gairo 1303/1886, 46, 50, tr. W. Montgomery 
Watt, The faith and practice of al-Ghazali, London 
1953, 77, 79-80), as an inexplicable, but certain, 
assistance in cases of difficult labour, it came to be 
universally known as “the three-fold talisman, or 
seal, or table of al-Ghazali” (al-wakf, al-khdtam, 
al-dhadwal, al-muthallath l’l-Ghazali) and _ finally 
has become the foundation and starting point for 
the whole “Science of Letters” (“lm al-hurif). Al- 
Ghazali is said to have developed the formula, under 
divine inspiration (i/haém), from the combinations of 


letters paaegS and  jenee which begin Siras 
XIX and XLII of the Kur’an, and which by them- 
selves are also used as talismans (Reinaud, Afonuments 
musulmans, ii, 236). For the process, see the Mafatih 
al-ghayb (ed. Cairo 1327/1909, 170 ff.) of Ahmad 
Misa al-Zarkawi, a contemporary Egyptian magi- 
cian, and on the subject in general, the sixth and 
seventh Risdlas in that volume. Others trace the 
formula back to Adam, from whom it passed down 
to al-Ghazali (cf. the al-‘Indya al-rabbdniya, 44, 
and al-Asrar al-rabbaniya, 16 of Yisuf Muhammad 
al-Hindi, an early 20th century Egyptian writer 
on magic). In all this, al-Ghazali’s established rep- 
utation as a custodian of mystical knowledge and 
especially of the book al-Djafr, evidently played a 








part ( JAOS, xx, 113; Goldziher, Le livre de Ibn 
Toumert, 15 ff.). Another suggested origin is the 
Arameo-Persian name of the planet and goddess 


Venus, Bidukht X»2O0%2, cou, G. Hoffmann, 


Ausziige aus syrischen  Akten  persischer Martyrer, 
128 ff). But though this name appears in the Frhrist, 
1, 311, 7, with magical and diabolical associations 
and is quoted very occasionally in connection with 
Zuhara (e.g. Makrizi, Ahitat, 1324/1906, i, 8; Tha‘l- 
abi, Aisas al-anbiya@’?, 1314/1896-7, 29—both with 
misprints) it appears to be totally unknown in mag- 
ical or Djinn literature. Yet the name evidently passed 
early into South Arabic, became used there as a 
feminine proper name and as a feminine epithet, 


“fat” and was confused with the root ¢~ (£4, iii, 


| 484, sub ga ). Other standing in Arabic it does not 


have. Further, when Budih is associated with a par- 
ticular planet, it is with Saturn (Zuhal) and its metal 
is lead (Zarkawi, Majfatih, 170), not copper as Venus 
would require. Hardly worthy of mention is Von 
Hammer’s fancy that Budih is one of the names of 
Allah (74, 1830, 72) though it may have a Turkish 
basis (and see, too, de Sacy, below), and the derivation 
he suggests or the story told by Michel Sabbagh to 


| de Sacy (Chrest. arabe, iii, 364 ff.) that it was the 


name of a pious merchant whose packages and let- 
ters never went astray, though that may well be a 
popular Syrian explanation. In magical books there 
are few cases even of personifying the word (e.g. Ya 
Budih in al-Fath al-rahmani by Hadjdj Sa‘din, 21), 
but for the popular mind Budih has become a Djinni 
whose services can be secured by writing his name 
either in letters or numbers (74, Ser. 4, xii, 521 ff; 
Spiro, Vocabulary of colloquial Egyptian, 36; Doutté, 


| Magie et Religion, 296, with Kayyim as though a name 


of Allah; Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 387). The uses of 
this word are most various, to invoke both good and 
bad fortune. Thus, in Doutté, [op. ct.], against men- 
orrhagia (234), against pains in the stomach (229), 
to render one’s self invisible (275) and against tem- 
porary impotence (295). Lane’s Gairo magician also 
used it with his ink mirror (Modern Egyptians, ch. xii), 
and so in several magical treatises. It is also engraved 
upon jewels and metal plates or rings which are car- 
ried as permanent talismans, and it is inscribed at 
the beginning of books (like Aabikadj) as a preser- 
vative, e.g. in al-Fath al-dalil, Tunis 1290. But by 
far the most common use is to ensure the arrival 
of letters and pacages. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Ibn Khaldiin, Afukaddima, ed. 
Quatremére, iii, 131, 135, 139-40, 142-3, 157, 
tr. Rosenthal, iii, 163-4, 168-9, 174, 176-8, 193; 
Reinaud, Monuments musulmans, ii, 243 ff., 251 ff., 
256; W. Ahrens, Studien tiber die “magischen Quadrate” 

der Araber, in Isl., vii (1917), 186-250; idem, Die 
‘magischen Quadrate” al-Bini’s, in Isl., xii (1922), 
157-77; E. Wiedemann, Zu den magischen Quadraten, 
in Isl, viii (1918), 94-7; G. Bergstrasser, Zu den 
magischen Quadraten, in Isl. xiii (1923), 227-55; 
T. Canaan, The decipherment of Arabic talismans, in 
Berytus, iv (1937), 100 ff.; W. Pax, Der magische 
Kreis im Spiegel der Sprache, in Forschungen und 
Fortschnitte, xiii (1937), 380; Carra de Vaux, Une 
Solution arabe du probleme des carrés magiques, in 
Revue de Uhistoire des sciences, i (1948), 206-12; 
L. Fischer, Cur Deutung des magischen Quadrates in 
Durers MELENCOLIA L, in ZDMG, ciii (1953), 
308-14; 
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H. Hermelink, Arabische magische Quadrates mit 25 
Kellen, in Sudhoff’s Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, 
xiii (1959), 351-4. (D.B. Macpona.p*) 
BUFFALO [see pjAmis, in Suppl.]. 

BUGHAT [see MARID]. 

BUK‘A means etymologically “a patch of ground 
marked out from adjoining land by a difference in 
colour, ete.” or “a low-lying region with stagnant 
water” (see Lane, s.v.); the latter sense is obviously 
at the base of the plural Bika‘ [g.v.] to designate the 
(originally) marshy valley between the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon ranges in Syria, and doubtless at that 
of the name al-Bukay‘a for a settlement near the 
Lake of Hims [q.v.] (see Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems, 352). From these senses it acquires the 
broader one of “province, region, tract of land”, as 
in the classical Arabic geographers (for Mukaddasi, 
31, tr. Miquel, 70, buk@ is a simple synonym for 
mawdi‘), and this seems to have been the farthest 
development of the term in the Muslim West (see 
Dozy, Supplément, i, 103b, who registers this latter 
sense only). 

However, in the central and eastern parts of the 
Islamic world, buk‘a acquired, apparently during the 
Saldjik period, the sense of “dervish convent”, 
“mausoleum”, or in general “a building for 
pious, educational or charitable purposes”. 
The transition here in sense clearly arises from the 
Kur’anic phrase al-buk‘ al-mubéraka (XXVIII, 30), 
traditionally interpreted as “the blessed hollow”, 
the place where God spoke to Moses from the 
burning bush. From Saldjik times onwards, buk‘a 
appears in epigraphic phraseology. Thus an inscrip- 
tion of Yaghi-basan b. Ghazi b, Danishmand (537- 
60/1142-65) from Niksar and dated 552/1157-8 
describes the construction of a buk‘a mubdaraka, prob- 
ably to be interpreted as a dervish convent (see 
M. Van Berchem, Epigraphie des Danishmendides, in 
ZA, xxvii [1912], 87 = Opera minora, Geneva 1978, 
ii, 703, with further references to CIA, i. Egypte, 
nos, 44, 459, and iii. Asie Mineure, 24). It was like- 
wise used in the Syro-Palestinian region from 
Ayyiibid times onwards, e.g. in 595/1198 to 
describe at Jerusalem a school (maktab) originally 
endowed by Saladin, and Van Berchem noted that 
in this same city, a Djami‘ al-Nisa’ adjacent to the 
Haram was still called al-Buk‘a al-Bayda’, perhaps 
from its white rough-cast walls (CIA, ii. Syrie du 
Sud, Férusalem Ville, i/2, 110, 112, no. 39, ii/1, 130, 
no. 176). Some three-and-a-half centuries later, we 
find the Ottoman Sultan Siileyman I described on 
a restored fortress at Jerusalem as khadim al-hara- 
mayn wa *l-buk‘a al-akdasiyya (ibid., 1/2, 147, no. 45). 
In these instances, there still appears to be an 
ambivalence of meaning, with the double sense of 
the land on which the building stood and that of 
the building itself, one intended for religious or 
charitable uses. 

Nevertheless, in the Turco-Iranian world the 
connection of the term duk‘a with dervish convents 
and with mausolea, especially those of Sif saints, 
seems certain; such structures, whatever their precise 
architectural form and plan, would always be felt as 
“blessed places” in the Kuranic sense. In the 
biography of the Siff Shaykh Abi Sa‘id al-Mayhani, 
the Asrar al-tawhid of Muhammad b. al-Munawwar 
(written in the last quarter of the 6th/12th century), 
buk‘a, in one place buk‘a-i az khayr, is synonymous 
with khdnakah [q.v.] in the sense of “dervish convent” 
(ed. Dhabih Allah Safa, Tehran 1332/1953, 44, 
146, 331, cf. F. Meier, Aba Sa%d-1 Aba l-Hayr (357- 





440/967-1049), Wirklichkeit und Legende, Tehran-Liége 
1976, 305, n. 75, 310 and n. 115). B. O’Kane has 
gathered together instances of buildings described, 
usually in their inscriptions, as buk‘as, from the 
Anatolian region (after the Danishmandid instance, 
see above, for the periods of the Rim Saldjiks and 
the beyltks) and from the Iranian one (8th-9th/14th- 
15th centuries, extending as far eastwards as the 
Timirid Shah-i Zinda in Samarkand), and has noted 
that the term seemed eventually found more favour 
in those regions than in the Arab one; see his 
Taybad, Turbat-i Fam and Timurid vaulting, in Iran, 
Jnal. of the British Institute of Persian Studies, xvii (1979), 
94-6. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
7 (C.E. Boswortu) 

BUKRAT, Hippocrates, the most famous physi- 
cian of antiquity, was born ca. 460 B.C. on the 
island of Cos, and died ca. 375 in Larissa (Thessaly). 
He sprang from the Asclepiads, an old native family 
of physicians, where the name Hippocrates occurred 
repeatedly. Already in antiquity he was considered 
an exceptional and model physician. This prestige 
was due to Galen [see DJALINUs] in the first place, 
who brought to its culmination the “Hippocrates- 
revival” which had started in the 2nd century A.D. 
and thus determined the image of Hippocrates for 
the whole period to come; in Islam as in Europe, 
Hippocrates became the symbol of “the true physi- 
cian”. It is the more astonishing that hardly any of 
the many writings transmitted under his name can 
be traced back to him with full certainty. Dependent 
on the classification, the size of this “Corpus 
Hippocraticum” varies, but it comprises at least 60 
writings. To the Arabs Hippocrates was well-known; 
his name appears as Bukrat, with suppression of 
the Greek ending like in Sukrat (Socrates) and 
Dimukrat (Demokritos), and also as Ibukrat and 
Abukrat. The forms Ibukratis, Abukratis, etc. are 
older; Syriac influence is still present in Hifukratis, 
Iftikratis. 

There is no lack of biographical information about 
Bukrat among the Arabs; the longest section is found 
in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Upin al-anba’, i, 24-33. Bukrat’s 
teachers are mentioned here (24, ll. 16-17), his father 
Traklidis (Heracleides) and his grandfather Bukrat; 
besides his father, the ancient sources name also oth- 
ers, like Herodicos of Selymbria (Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Real-Encyklopédie der class. Altertumswissenschajt, vii, 1912, 
978 f.). He is said to have lived up to the age of 
95. The Arab biographers, to be sure, often present 
misleading information, e.g. Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a (of. cit., 
i, 24, I]. 22-3) says that Bukrat was trained on 
Rhodes, Gnidos and Cos, while Ibn al-Kiftt (Hukama’, 
ed. Lippert, 90 at the end to 91, 1) makes him stay 
for a while in Firaha (i.e. Bépova = Aleppo, in the 
text identified with Hims; see also Barhebraeus, 
Ta’rikh Mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. Cheikho, 85) and 
Damascus; both pieces of information perhaps mean 
no more than that Bukrat travelled far and wide, 
as was already known in antiquity. On the other 
hand, one may assume that the Arabs retained scat- 
tered biographical data which are not found else- 
where. They were also right in stating that the Corpus 
Hippocratium does not go back to one single author 
and that there have been several physicians of this 
name: the mathematician Thabit b. Kurra names 
four Bakarita or Bukratin (“Hippocraticians”, one 
might say), the first of whom (in fact the second) 
would have been the famous Bukrat (Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihnst, ed. Fliigel, 293 f.; Ibn al-Kifti, op. eit., 100). 
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The Arabs also knew about the unconfirmed state- 
ment of Galen according to which Hippocrates 
declined a lucrative offer of Artaxerxes I to come 
to the Persian court (P. Bachmann, in NAWG, Phil.- 
Hist. Kl. 1965, 20 f.). Again and again he is com- 
mended for his care of the sick and his personal 
devotion; he allegedly was the first to found a hos- 
pital (Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a, i, 27, Il. 1-2). Evidently, 
the “Hippocratic oath” was also known to the 
Muslims, naturally in a somewhat different form; 
it can be found in {Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 25 f. and 
has been translated by F. Rosenthal, Das Fortleben 
der Antike im Islam, Zurich 1965, 250-2. But Bukrat 
was admired not only as the great physician but 
also as the master of alchemy, astrology and magic 
(M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschafien im 
Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1972, 155, 288 f., 389); as 
such he gave his name to the handbook of 
Hellenistic magic which has become famous and 
notorious under the name Picatrix (distorted from 
Bikratis “Hippocrates”). 

It is impossible to say to what extent the Arabic 
cannon of Hippocratic writings coincides with the 
Greek one. We would probably have more accu- 
rate information if had come down to us Galen’s 
work, now lost, Hepi tv yvnotwv Kai vobev 
‘Innoxpatove ovyypauuctov, which existed in Ishak 
b. Hunayn’s translation as Aitab fi kutub Bukrat al- 
sahiha wa-ghayr al-sahiha (G. Bergstrasser, Hunain ibn 
Ishaq tber die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Ubersetzun- 
gen, in AKM, xvii/2, Leipzig 1925, no. 104). We 


know several bibliographical compilations of vari- | 


ous size. The first to be mentioned is the valuable 
survey of the following 10 works, ca. 259/972, com- 
piled by the historian al-Ya‘kibi (Ta’rtkh, ed. 
Houtsma, i, 107-29): A: al-Fusil Agopropoi, A. al- 
Buldan wa-'l-miyah wa-'l-ahwiva Tlept cép@v vddtov 
tonov, kK. Ma al-shatr Mepi ntiodvnc, A. Takdimat 
al-marifa Npoyvmotikov, K. al-Djanin Nepi yovijc. Mepi 
vos naidiov, K. al-Arkan (or: kK. Tabi‘at al-insan) 
[epi gvaiog avOpanov, K. al-Ghidha’ Tlepi tpo@fi¢ 
K. al-Asabi® Mepi epdouddov, Kk. Awdia al-nisa’ 
(Fuvaiketa; cf. however, M. Ullmann, Zwet spatan- 
tke Kommentare zu der hippokratischen Schrift “De mor- 
bis mutiebribus”, in Medizin-historisches Journal, xii 
[1977], 245-62), K. Abtdhimiya "Emrdypior. This text 
has a specific value in so far as Ya‘kiibt has added 
more. or less detailed indices to six of these titles, 
so that their identification can be assured through 
comparison with texts that have been preserved 
(cf. M. Klamroth, Uber die Ausztige aus griechi- 


schen Schriftstellern bet al-Ja‘qibt, in ZDMG, xl [1886], | 


189-203). 

Another canon of 10 works, all commented upon 
by Galen, is given by Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 288, 
who also names the translators. They partly coin- 
cide with those given above, but instead of A. Ma’ 
al-shatr, Kk. al-Dyanin, Kk. al-Ghidha’, K. al-Asabi‘ and 
K. Awdja‘ al-nisa@’?, we find here: K. al-‘Ahd “Opkos, 
K. al-Amrad al-hadda Nlepi brains o€éav K. al-Kasr 
Tlept Gyu@v, K. al-Akhlat Tlepi you@v and K. 
Katdtiyiin (read: Katyatriyiin) Kat’ intpetov. 
Barhebraeus (Duwal, ed. Cheikho, 35) names 9 
Hippocratical works, all of which appear in both 
of the inventories given above, while there is added 


the K. Shidjag al-ra’s Mepit tOv év Kegadh tpapc- 


TOV. 


The by far most detailed classification is found in | 


Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a, i, 31-3; a corpus of ca. 61 titles, 
thus nearly the same number as in the Greek list. 


Around 30 of them are considered authentic by Ibn | 





Abr Usaybi‘a. However, only 12 of these are 
marked as important; they are found in the lists 
given so far; for the others, see Ullmann, Medizin, 
31-5; Sezgin, GAS, iil, 38-47. From the indica- 
tions given on the title-pages and colophons of 
the manuscripts as well as in the lists of titles, it 
cannot always be established with certainty who 
were the Arabic translators of the works. In any 
case, Hunayn b. Ishak and his school were at the 
head. But there is no inventory of translations 
from Hippocrates’s works drawn up by Hunayn 
himself, as is the case for his translations from 
Galen’s writings. Bukrat is extremely frequently 
quoted by the Arab physicians. The following 
works of the Arabic corpus have been published 
so far: 1. K. al-Fusil. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
translated into Arabic by Honain Ben Ishak, ed. 
J. Tytler, Calcutta 1832; 2. K. Takdimat al-ma‘rifa, 
ed. M. Klamroth in ZDMG, xl (1886), 204-33; 3. 
Kk. Tadbir al-amrad al-hadda. Hippocrates: regimen in 
acute diseases, ed. and tr. M.C. Lyons (Arabic 
Technical and Scientific Texts, i), Cambridge |966; 
4. Kalyatriyiin. Hippocrates: In the Surgery, ed. and 
tr. by Lyons (ibid., ili), Gambridge 1968; 5, &. 
Habal ‘ala habal. Hippocrates: On superfoetation, ed. 
and tr. J.N. Mattock (7bid., iii), Cambridge 1968 
(cf. Ullmann, Die arabische Uberlieferung der hip- 
pokratischen Schrift “De superfetatione”, in Sudhoffs 
Archiv, \viii [1974], 254-75); 6. A. Tabr‘at al-insan. 
Hippocrates: on the nature of man, ed. and tr. Mattock 
and Lyons (7bid., iv), Cambridge 1968; 7. A. ft 
‘t-amrad al-bilddiyya. Hippocrates: on endemic diseases 
(airs, waters and places), ed. and tr. Mattock and 
Lyons (ibid., v), Cambridge 1969; 8. A. fi ‘l-Akhlat. 
Hippocrates: de humoribus, ed. and tr, Mattock (zbid., 
vi), Cambridge 1971; 9. K. fi l-Ghidha’. Hippocrates: 
de alimento, ed. and tr. Mattock (cbid., vi), 
Cambridge 1971. 10. K. al-Adjinna. Hippocrates: on 
embryos (On the sperm and on the Nature of the child), 
ed. and transl. M.C. Lyons and J.N. Mattock (ced. 
vii), Cambridge 1978. 

An effort should be made to establish a Corpus 
Hippocraticum Arabice, an aim which is admittedly 
still rather far away, but to which the above- 
mentioned editions form important preliminary stud- 
ies. To this corpus should certainly be joined the 


| Arabic translations of Galen’s commentaries as well 
! as the most important commentaries and para- 


phrases of the Arab physicians. 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources for the life 
and works of Hippocrates, the new material in 
manuscripts which has become widely known, 
especially after the last World War, and the 
relevant secondary literature have been put 
together by M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 
Leiden-Cologne 1970, 25-35, and F. Sezgin, GAS, 
iii, Leiden 1970, 23-47. Further important are: 
M. Steinschneider, Die arab. Ubersetzungen aus dem 
Griechischen, new impression Graz 1960, 298-318; 
H. Diels, Die Handschriften der antiken Arzte. First 
part: Hippokrates und Galenos, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 
Phil.-Hist. KJ. (1905), Abh. iii; G. Bergstrasser, 
Hunain ibn Ishak und seine Schule. Sprach- und lit- 
erargeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den arabischen 
Hippokrates- und Galen-Ubersetzungen, Leiden 1913; 
H. Ritter and R. Walzer, Arabische Ubersetzungen 
grechischer Arzte in Stambuler Bibliotheken, in SBPr. 
Ak. W., Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1934), xxvi.— General: 
L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, 1, Paris 
1876, 231-6; Handbuch der Geschichte der Medizin, 
begr. von Th. Puschmann, hg. von M. Neuburger 
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und J. Pagel, i, Jena 1902, 196-268; P. Diepgen, 

Geschichte der Medizin, i, Berlin 1949, 77-94. 

7 (A. Dierricn) 

AL-BULAYTI [see aL-BaaTi, in Suppl.]. 

BULBUL SHAH, Sifi saint of mediaeval 
India. Bulbul Shah, whose real name was Sayyid 
Sharaf al-Din, was a Misawi Sayyid and a disciple 
of Shah Ni‘mat Allah Farsi, belonging to the 
Suhrawardiyya order. He entered the Valley of 
Kashmir in the reign of Radja Suhadeva (1301-20) 
from Turkistan with 1,000 fugitives, fleeing before the 
Mongol invasion. Rinéana, a Ladakhi prince, who 
seized power from Suhadeva, possessed an inquisitive 
and a restless mind and was dissatisfied with both 
Buddhism, his own religion, and Hinduism, the 
religion of his subjects. Having come into contact 
with Bulbul Shah, and learning from him about Islam, 
he was so much impressed by its teachings which, 
unlike those of Buddhism and Hinduism, were sim- 
ple and free from caste, priesthood and ceremonies, 
that he became a Muslim and adopted the name of 
Sadr al-Din on the advice of the saint. The next 
person to embrace Islam was Rawanéandra, Rin- 
éana’s brother-in-law; and according to one tradition 
Bulbul Shah was able to convert nearly 10,000 peo- 
ple to his faith. 

Rinéana built for Bulbul Shah a khdnakah [q.v.] on 
the bank of the river Jehlam and endowed it with a 
number of villages, from the income of which a lan- 
gar (free kitchen) was opened. Bulbul Langar has dis- 
appeared, but a quarter of Srinagar, bearing the name 
of the hospice still exists. Rinéana also built near the 
hospice a mosque, the first ever to have been built 
in Kashmir. It was destroyed by fire, and a smaller 
mosque was built in its place. Bulbul Shah died in 
728/1327 and was buried near it. 

Bibliography: Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under 
the Sultans, Calcutta 1959; R.K. Parmu, History 
of Muslim rule in Kashmir, Delhi 1969; Mufti 
Muhammad Shah Sa‘adat, Bulbul Shah Sahib (Urdu), 
Lahore 1360/1941; Hadjdj7 Mu‘in al-Din Miskin, 
Ta’rikh-t Kabir, Amritsar 1322/1904. 

etd (Mourpsut Hasan) 

AL-BUNI, Asu °L-‘AppAs AHMAD B. SALT B. YOSUF 
AL-Kurasut AL-Stri Munyi *t-Din (variants Taki 
al-Din, Shihab al-Din), Arab author who wrote 
around forty works on magic. Hardly anything is 
known about his life; the date of his death (622/ 1225) 
was found by the present writer only in Hadjdj7 
Khalifa (Kashf al-zuniin, passim, cf. Kahhala, Mu‘dam 
al-mwallifin, ii, 26; Bagdath Ismail Pasa, Hadzyyat al- 
“Grifin, i, 90 f.). He came originally from Bina (“Annaba 
[g.2.]). It is doubtful that he transmitted information 
on the construction in 425/1033 of the Sidr Ba 
Marwan mosque in that place, in a work called al- 
Durra_al-makniina (cf. G. Margais, in Mélanges William 
Marais, Paris 1950, 234), since this work does not 
appear in the catalogues of his writings. He is said 
to have died in Cairo and to have been buried in 
the Karafa cemetery near the tomb of ‘Abd al-Djalil 
al-Tahawi (d. 649/1251) (bn al-Zayyat, al-Kawakib 
al-saypdra fi tartib al-ziydra fi ‘l-Karafatayn al-kubra wa 
‘t-sughra [written in 804/1401], Baghdad n.d., 268). 

Al-Bin?’s main work is the Aiwa Shams al-ma‘anf 
wa-lal@if al-awarif, published in 4 volumes, Cairo 
n.d. [1905]. In 40 chapters, the headings of which 
are clearly arranged in Ahlwardt’s Catalogue no. 
4125, it contains a collection both muddled and 
dreary of materials for the magical use of numbers 
and letters-squares, single Kur’an-verses, the names 
of God and of the mother of Misa, indications for 








the production of amulets, for the magical use of 
scripts etc., all matters belonging to the field of 
the hurif [¢.v.] or awfak. In ch. 7 appear even the 
words with which Jesus is supposed to have resus- 
citated the dead. The work exists in three forms, 
a short one which is the oldest, a long one and 
a middle-sized one (cf. H.A. Winkler, Siegel und 
Charaktere in der muhammedanischen Zauberei, Berlin 
1930, 67; ibtd., 68-86 contains the translation with 
commentary of the chapters on the “seven seals” 
and the “highest name of Allah”). The number of 
manuscripts which became known in the course of 
time is considerable; the oldest—if the colophon is 
authentic—dates from 618/122], thus from the 
author’s lifetime (Manisa, Genel Kiit., 1445, cf. 
T. Fahd, La divination arabe, Leiden 1966, 230-3). 
The work is a compilation based rather on cur- 
rent popular customs than on literature transmit- 
ted from Hellenistic superstition, since sources are 
hardly mentioned. Like all magic, these practices 
serve to realise wishes and longings and to ward 
off hardships, by trying to influence “supernatural” 
powers which cannot be grasped by the intellect 
or the senses. At the end of the work, al-Bini 
therefore states that the mysteries of the letters (al- 
hurif) cannot be proved by logical intellect, but 
only by insight into divine wisdom. He expresses 
himself in the same way in another work, the A7tab 
Lata if al-isharat fi asrar al-huriif al-‘ulwiyyat (the title 
is variable; I did not have access to the lithogra- 
phy of Cairo 1317), quoted by Ibn Khaldin, 
Mukaddima, iii, 140 (Engi. tr. Rosenthal, iii, 174; 
Fr. tr. Monteil, iii, 1106). In his Risdlat al-Shifa’ 
li-adwa’ al-waba’ (cf. M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im 
Islam, Leiden 1970, 249), Tashkopriizade (d. 
968/1560) copied much of al-Bini’s magic to ward- 
ing off the plague. 

Most of the other works circulating under the 
name of al-Biini seem to be more or less accurate 
extracts from the Shams al-ma“Grif; their relation to 
one another and to the main work is still to be 
investigated. We may mention here the Kitab al- 
Usil wa ‘l-dawabit, a kind of introduction to the 
secret sciences; the Kitab Sharh sawakit al-Fatika al- 
shartfa on the consonants th, g, kh, z, sh, z, fp which 
do not occur in the first Sara; the al-Luma‘ al- 
niraniyya on the highest names and several writings 
on the divine names (enumerated in Fahd, op. cit, 
237 f.). In addition to Goldziher’s earlier studies, 
G. Vajda has pointed to Jewish and pseudo-Jewish 
elements in the Skams al-ma‘anf, especially with 
regard to the names of God, the angels the idea 
of thakifa (from Hebrew tekiifa, something like “quar- 
ter of a year” and several other derived meanings): 
Sur quelques éléments juifs et pseudo-jurfs dans Vencyclopédre 
magique de Bini, in Goldziher Memorial Volume, i, 
Budapest 1948, 387-92. J. Ruska deserves the credit 
for having drawn attention to the abstruse chapter 
on alchemy in the Skams and its sources; since this 
chapter fits somewhat unnaturally in the work, it 
may indeed have been added by a later author who 
was familiar with al-Razi’s Ailab al-Asrar (cf. Isl, 
xxii [1934], 307-10). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
quoted in the article) : the excellent study of 
W. Ahrens, Die “magischen Quadrate” Al-Bini’s, in 
Jst., xii (1922), 157-77; in addition, G. 
Bergstrasser, <u den magischen Quadraten, in ibid., 
xiii (1923), 227-35, and again, Ahrens, ibid., xiv 
(1925), 104-10; E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
VAfrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, passim; Brockel- 
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mann, I’, 655 f., S I 910 f£.; M. Ullmann, Die 

Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, Leiden 

1972, 234, 390 f, 415. (A. Drerricu) 

AL-BURAK az-SARIMI (Suraymi in bn al-Kalbi), 
(aL-)HapjpyApy B. ‘Asp ALLAH (d. 40/660), a Kharidji 
who is said to have been the first to proclaim that 
‘judgement belongs only to God” (tahkim, cf. 
al-Mubarrad, Kamil, Cairo edn., 917), but who is 
famed in history because of his being one of the 
three plotters sworn to kill simultaneously ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib [see iN MULDJAM], ‘Amr b. al-‘As, [g.v.] and 
Mu‘awiya b. Abr Sufyan. Al-Burak accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Damascus and stabbed Mu‘awiya whilst he 
was praying, but only managed to wound him in the 
hip. According to tradition, the attack had two con- 
sequences: firstly, the “marriage vein” (7k al-ntkah) 
was severed, so that Mu‘awiya was unable to beget 
any more children, and secondly, the latter decided 
that in future he would pray inside a maksiira (but 
see the ironical remark of al-Djahiz, Hayawan, ii, 
161, where a dog is said to have led him to take 
this precaution). 

When al-Burak was arrested, he immediately told 
Mu‘awiya about the plot hatched against the three 
persons. He asked him to await news of the attack 
on ‘Ali, and proposed to Mu‘awiya that he should 
go and kill the caliph if Ibn Muldjam had _ failed 
and then return and throw himself on Mu‘awiya’s 
mercy. From this point, the accounts diverge. 
According to some, Mu‘awiya had him executed on 
the spot; according to others, he threw him into prison 
and freed him when he heard of ‘Ali’s death. 
According to the apparently most current account, he 
had his hands and feet (or one hand and one foot) 
cut off and sent him to Basra, where Ziyad b. Abthi 
put him to death when he learnt that he had had a 
child born to him whilst Mu‘awiya remained hence- 
forth. sterile. 

Bibliography: Mubarrad, Admil, 993; Tabari, i, 
3456-7, 3463; Djahiz, Bayan, ii, 206; Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Djamhara, ii, 229; Mas‘tdi, Muriidj, iv, 427, 
436-7 = §§ 1730, 1739. (Cu. PELLaT) 
BURKU‘ or KASR BURKU‘, a ruin situated 

in northern Jordan about 25 km. northwest of 
the pumping-station H 4, now a small village on the 
road from Mafrak to Baghdad. Here one of the ear- 
hiest Islamic inscriptions, dated 81/700, is preserved. 
A harra-plain of about 650 m. altitude surrounds the 
ruin, which hes on the northeast bank of the Wadi 
Minkad. About 2 km. northwest of Burku‘, the wadi 
is blocked by a modern dam forming a small lake 
which contains water from late autumn until summer. 
The alignment of the foundations of the southwest- 
part of the kasr suggests that a similar dam existed 
there in the 7th century A.D. 

The building was first visited in 1928. An 
archaeological report on the site was published in 
1960 (H. Field, North Arabian desert archaeological sur- 
vey 1920-1950, Cambridge Mass. 1960, 94-9). The 
building was re-studied in 1974 by H. Gaube, An 
examination of the ruin of Qasr Burqu’, in Annual of the 
Department of Antiquities of Jordan, xix, (1974), 93-100 
and 207-14. 

The remains consist of a plain enclosure-wall at 
the northwest and the southwest sides, and ranges 
of rooms at the southeast (five rooms) and the 
northeast sides (six rooms), enclosing a courtyard 
where there is a rectangular tower. Enclosure and 
rooms show traces of repeated repairs, plan alter- 
ations and reconstructions. The masonry of the 


structure is of poor Hauranian style (basalt blocks | 





on the inner and outer faces, with a filling of lumps 
of basalt and clay). However, a thorough techni- 
cal examination permits the isolation of five dif- 
ferent stages of building-activity which can partly 
be connected with chronological evidences provided 
by inscriptions found at the spot. These inscrip- 
tions are: a Greek inscription from the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. (Field, op. cit. 161 ff); a Greek inscription 
from Byzantine times (Gaube, of. cit. 97); an Arabic 
inscription with the name of the Amir al-Walid (the 
later caliph Walid 0D, dated 81/700 (RCEA, no. 12; 
Field, 154 f.; Gaube, 97); an Arabic inscription 
dated 782/1380 (Gaube, 97), and an Arabic inscrip- 
tion dated 812/1409 (Gaube, 97 f.). 

In the course of its centuries-long use, Kasr 
Burku‘ served different purposes. The nucleus of 
the site, the rectangular tower in the courtyard, was 
a Roman-Byzantine watch-tower controlling one of 
the main caravan-roads from Arabia to Syria. All 
installations to secure the water supply of the place 
(the artificial lake and two reservoirs) are most prob- 
ably contemporary with the tower. In the 5th or 
the 6th century A.D. this advanced post was trans- 
formed into a monastic settlement and some rooms 
were built to the southeast of the tower. By Walid’s 
order, rooms northeast and southeast of the tower 
and the enclosure were added. At this time Burku‘ 
served as a modest country-residence. It proves that 
in Umayyad times important members of the rul- 
ing family erected even small and rather primi- 
tive buildings. Later, in the Ayyiibid period, the 
building was restored and was most probably used 
as a khan. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(H. Gauss) 

BURNOUS [see .inas]. 

BURUDJIRDI, HaApjoyt AxA Husayvn TapAtapa’t 
(1875-1961), the greatest religious authority 
(mardja‘-i. taklid-i mutlak) of the Shi‘i world in his 
time. He belonged to a well-established and wealthy 
clerical family from which emerged distinguished fig- 
ures such as Sayyid Mahdi Bahr al-‘Ultiim (d. 1797). 
Afier primary education in his home town, Buridjird, 
he moved to Isfahan in 1892 and studied fikh, usiil, 
philosophy and mathematics under several specialists 
including Sayyid Muhammad Bakir Duréa’7. In 1902 
he went to Nadjaf and attended the lectures of 
Khurasani [g.v.] and others until 1910, when he went 
back to Buridjird with the intention of returning to 
Nadjaf, but the death both of his father and Khura- 
sani in 1911 made him remain in Buriidjird. Despite 
the fact that Buridjirdi was closely associated with 
Khurasani during the Persian Constitutional Revolu- 
tion of 1905-11, we do not know of any co-opera- 
tion between Buriidjirdr and Khurasani in the latter’s 
constitutionalist campaign. This is an indication of 
Buriidjirdi’s conservatism in the field of politics, which 
continued to present itself during Buridjirdi’s sole 
leadership from 1947-61. 

While in Buridjird he was recognised as a res- 
pected religious authority in the western part of 
Iran. He was so popular in his region that in 1926, 
when he was temporarily living in Kum, he was 
urged by the Burtidjirdis to return to Buriidjird; he 
lived there until 1944. At this time the Kum Circle 
for Reli-gious Studies which had been founded by 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Karim Ha iri [g.v. in Suppl.) in 
1921 was being run by three men (Sadr, Hudjdjat, 
and Khwansari [¢.v.]). It was envisaged that due to 
his priority in age, experience and background in 
religious leadership, Buridjirdi would be able to 
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reorganise the Circle which, under the government’s 
pressures, and especially after Ha’iri’s death in 1937, 
hadbeen greatly diminished. To this end Burtdjirdi 
was cordially invited to Kum in December 1944. 
After the death of Sayyid Abu ’l-Hasan Isfahani 
and Hadjdji Aki Husayn Kummi in Nadjaf in 
1946 and 1947 respectively, Buriidjirdt was unques- 
tionably acknowledged as the sole mardja‘-i taklid in 
the whole Shr‘t world and held this title until his 
death. 

During his leadership, many religious activities were 
undertaken: several libraries, hospitals, mosques, and 
religious schools were established or revived in dif- 
ferent locations in Iran and other countries, includ- 
ing ‘Irak and Germany; the publication of a number 
of religious books were subsidised; religious emissaries 
were dispatched to Europe, USA, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Africa. The Kum Circle for Religious 
Studies, which had become only a convenient alter- 
native to that of Nadjaf during H@iri’s leadership, 
now proved to be the most important clerical centre 
in the Shrr world. Thanks to this centrality, many 
students and specialists of Shi‘ism formerly living in 
Nadjaf and elsewhere joined the Kum Circle, to the 
extent that their number exceeded 5,000, and for the 
first time the Nadjaf Circle looked to Buridjirdi for 
assistance, financial or otherwise. 

in the field of scholarship, Buriidjirdt made notice- 
able contributions; in addition to regular teaching and 
handling religious affairs, Burtidjirdi wrote a number 
of books on tkh and usiil, several of which were never 
published; one speciality of his was hadith. He has 
been widely acknowledged as the initiator of a new 
scheme which facilitates the process of determining 
the number and the extent of authority of the hadith 
transmitters; it determines the time gap existing along 
the chain of transmitters, so that the classification of 
the hadiths into mursal and musnad becomes easy. His 
scheme also helps to identify the identical names which 
appear in the chain of hadith transmitters and to dis- 
close any distortions or alterations there. Finally, it 
classifies the transmitters into 36 groups, each with 
distinguishable characteristics. 

Another area of Buridjirdi’s concern was Sunni- 
Shi‘I relations; to this end, Buriidjirdi closely coop- 
erated with the Cairo Dar al-Takrib bayn al-Madhahib 
al-Islamwyya and entered into correspondence with 
the Azhar rectors such as Shaykh Mahmid Shaltit. 
This relationship, it is believed, resulted in the issu- 
ing of a fatwa in which Shaltat declared Shi‘ism 
to be as true a Muslim creed (madhhab) as other 
madhhabs which have been followed by the Sunnis, 
and invited all Muslims to recognise it (see the Peer 
Mahomed Ebrahim Trust, Shiaism explained, Karachi 
1972, pp. x ff). 

In the arena of politics Buriidjirdi remained rather 
inactive, At times, however, he favoured the Shah 
of Iran and some of the factions tied to the Royal 
Court. On a certain occasion, the Shah even went 
to Kum and visited Buridjirdi at home. In 1952, 
during the general election for the 17th Iranian 
Parliament, Buriidjirdi was considered as a supporter 
of a Kum feudal candidate, Abu ‘l-Fad! Tawliyat, 
who was also supported by the Court. In the Shah- 
Musaddik struggles, Buradjirdt was widely recog- 
nised as being opposed to some of the measures 
taken by the latter and was happy over Musaddik’s 
downfall in 1953. In 1952 a member of the 
Fid@ iyyan-i Islam [q.v.] and then a friend of Musaddik, 
Khalil Tahmasbi, who was accused of the assassi- 
nation of the former prime minister ‘Alt Razmara, 








went to Kum to visit Burtidjirdi, but he refused to 
meet with Tahmasibi. In other political matters, 
which did not form Buridjirdi’s immediate concern, 
he was very reluctant to interfere. During the 
Palestine movement of 1947-8, for instance, a demon- 
stration was organised in front of his house urging 
him to condemn Israel, to which he did not respond; 
however, in the end he prayed for the victory of 
the Palestinians and anathematised the Israelis 
(according to a leaflet picked up by the present 
writer on the street in Kum at the time). 

Bibliography: Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Sharh-i hal-i 
Ayat Allah al-Uzma Hadjdji Aka Husayn Tabataba’i 
Buriidjirdi, in Madalla-yi Muslimin, i (1951); 
Mahdi Bamdad, Sharh-i hal-i ridjal-i Iraén, i, 
Tehran 1968; Muhammad Husayn Nasir al- 
Shari‘a, Ta’rikh-1 Kum, Kum 1971; Muhammad 
Husayn Tabataba’r et alii, Bahtht dar bara-yi 
marda‘iyyat va rihadniyyal, Tehran 1962; ‘AIT 
Wa‘iz Khiyabant, Aitab-i ‘Ulama@’-i mu‘asirin, 
Tabriz 1947; Abi Muhammad, Wakili, Hawza- 
yi “Umiyya-yt Kum, Tehran 1969; Salih al- 
Shahrastani, Kum wa qdami‘atuha  al-ilmiyya 
al-diniyya wa-sayyiduha al-Mardja‘ al-Akbar al- 
Buriidjirdi, in al-TIrfin, vi (1968), 729-60; A.K.S. 
Lambton, A reconsideration of the position of the 
Marja‘ al-Taglid and the religious institution, in SI, 
xx (1964), 115-35; Muhammad [Sharif] R4zi, 
Athar al-hudjGa, i, Kum 1954; idem, Gandjina-yi 
danishmandan, i-ii, Tehran 1973; ‘Alt Dawwani, 
Rindigani-yi Ayat Allah Buradirdi, Kum 1961; 
‘Alawi Burtidjirdi, Aha@tirat-i zindigani-yi hadrat 
Ayat Allah al-Uzma Aka-yi Buridjirdi, Tehran 
1961; al-Shaykh Kazim al-Halfi, al-Sayyid al- 
Buri-djirdi, Nadjaf 1961; R.W. Cottam, 
Nationalism in Iran, Pittsburgh 1967; Khanbaba 
Mushar, Muallifin-t kutub-i capi-yt farst va ‘arabi, 
ii, Tehran 196}. See also IsLAu, ii. Iran. 

(AppuL-Hap1 Hatrt) 

BURUSHASKI is the language of the 
Buriisho, who form the majority of the population 
of the isolated principalities of Hunza and Nagir 
[g-v-] in the western Karakoram. It is probably used 
by about 20,000 persons. A closely related dialect, 
called Werdikwar, is spoken in the Y4sin valley fur- 
ther west towards Citral. The language was no doubt 
formerly current over a larger territory than at pres- 
ent. Al-though it shares much vocabulary with the 
Dardic languages Shina of Gilgit and Khowar of 
Citral [see DARDIG and KAFIR LANGUAGES], Burushaski 
has no known genetic relationship either with the 
neighbouring Aryan, Turkic, or Sino-Tibetan lan- 
guages or with any other group, e.g. Causasian, 
Dravidian, etc. This may be shown by the numer- 
als 1-10: hz, alt, iski, walt, isindi, mixin, tale, Gltam, 
hunti, tormi. Characteristic features are (i) the divi- 
sion of nouns into four classes, approximately: human, 
(hm) masculine and (hf) feminine, (x) non-human 
animate and objects conceived as units, and {y) inan- 
imate, amorphous and abstract, (ii) the occurrence 
of a plethora of plural suffixes, and (ili) the perva- 
sive use of “possessive” personal pronoun prefixes 
with both nouns and verbs. 

Bibliography: D.L.R. Lorimer, The Burushaski 
language, 3 vols., Oslo 1935-8; idem, Werchtkwar- 
English vocabulary, Oslo 1962; G.A. Klimov and DL. 
Edel’man, Yazik Burushash, Moscow 1970; H. Berger, 
Das Yasin-Burushaski, Wiesbaden 1974. 

fas (D.N. MacKenzie) 
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Egyptian poet of Berber origin, born on 1 
Shawwal 608/7 March 1212 at Basir {q.v.] or near 
to Dalas (see Yakat, s.v.) in Upper Egypt. He was 
in fact known also by the nisba of Dalasi, it being 
said that one of his parents originated from Dalas 
and the other from Busir; he also had a compos- 
ite wisba, al-Dalasiri, but this last was never very 
current. He followed the courses of the Sufi Abu 
‘-SAbbas Ahmad al-Mursi (d. 686/1287; see al- 
Sha‘rani, al-Tabakat al-kubra, Cairo n.d., ti, 12-18; 
P. Nwyia, fbn ‘Ata’ Allah, Beirut {972, index) and 
was also involved in the first developments of the 
Shadhiliyya order [g.v.]. He spent ten years in 
Jerusalem, and then resided at Medina and Mecca 
before settling at Bilbays [g.v.J, where he held a 
minor administrative job (muba@shir; see al-Kal- 
kashandi, Subh, i, 451). He died at Alexandvia, at 
a date which varies in the sources between 694 to 
696/1294-7, and was buried at the foot of the 
Mukattam, near to al-Shafi‘T [9.v.]. 

Al-Busirt was a skilled calligrapher, a traditionist 
and a celebrated reciter of the Kur’dn, but his name 


has been immortalised by a poem of his in praise of 


the Prophet, the Burda ode [q.v.], upon which a host 
of commentaries have been written and which has 
enjoyed up to the present time an extraordinary suc- 
cess. It has not, however, thrown wholly into the 
shade another work of his on the same theme, al- 
Kasida al-hamzyya fi ‘t-mad@th al-nabawyya or Umm al- 
Kura fi mada khayr al-ward, printed and commented 
upon several times. Al-BiisirT is furthermore the author 
of a Lamiyya in praise of the Prophet, of al-Kasida al- 
mudanyya fi ‘l-salat ‘ala khayr al-bariyya, of the Dhukhr 
al-ma‘Gd ‘ala wazn Banat Suad, of a Y@iyya, of al-Kasida 
al-khamriyya and of some secular pieces more or less 
written for various occasions. 

Bibliography: Kutubi, Fawat, no. 411; Suyiti, 
Husn al-muhadara, Cairo 1293/1876, i, 260; 
R. Basset, Introd. to his tr. of the Burda, Paris 
1894, I-XHI; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, v, 432; 
G. Gabrieli, al-Burdatayn, Florence 1901, 24-9; 
Brockelmann, I, 264-5, S I, 467-72. (Ep.) 
AL-BUSTANI, name of a Lebanese family dis- 

tinguished in the field of Arabic literature, which from 
the mu‘allim Butrus al-Bustani to Sa‘id S. al-Bustani 
represents the various stages of the nakda and marks 
the contribution of the Lebanon to the Arab literary 
renaissance. Also, from the old Encyclopaedia of Butrus 


al-Bustani to the present-day D@irat al-ma‘inf of 


F.E. al-Bustani, a period of a century embraces the 
wide range of activities covered by Lebanese and Arab 
scholars in the sphere of general culture. A detailed 
comparison of these two generations of writers and 
of their methods of investigation and erudition shows 
more plainly than by any other means, the long road 
that the Lebanese travelled in their quest to acquire 
and to benefit from the knowledge and the methods 
of the West. The Bustanis, in waves that were suc- 
cessive and intense, took turns in the service of the 
Arabic language. 

A Maronite family, whose cradle was in northern 
Lebanon, it was drawn, at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, in the time of the amir Fakhr al-Din II, towards 
Dayr al-Kamar, to take advantage of the Ma‘nid peace 
and the commercial prosperity of the region. The 
descendants of this prolific family were not slow to 
settle in other districts of the Shit, such as Dibbiyya, 
Ibkishttn and Mardj. 

In a period of less than a hundred years, we see 
that dozens of representatives of this family have 





ministration, the bar, the judiciary, the civil service 
and most of all in education, in the press and in 
literature. It was their idea to found a National 
School for the purpose of grouping together all the 
children of the country without religious segrega- 
tion. Also, it was they who took the initiative in 
the sphere of encyclopedias and modern dictionar- 
ies. It was to one of them finally that the Lebanese 
government entrusted, in 1953, the task of found- 
ing the Lebanese University. In the following pages 
we shall confine ourselves to mentioning, by way of 
example, and in alphabetical order, some famous 
names among the Bustainis of the past who have 
done service to Arabic letters. 

1. ‘Abd Allah al-Bustani (1854-1930), emi- 
nent teacher and lexicographer, born at Dibbiya, 
studied at the National School of Beirut under two 
distinguished shaykhs: Nasif al-Yazidji and Yusuf al- 
Athir. After founding, in Cyprus, with Iskandar 
‘Ammiun, a review Djunaynat al-akhbar which had lit- 
tle success, he devoted his energies to education. In 
a career spanning forty years, he acquired high 
renown and formed, at the College of Wisdom and 
the Patriarchal College, an élite of poets (Wadi* ‘Akl, 
Bishara al-Khiri, Shibli al-Mallat, Amin Taki al- 
Din, etc.) and of journalists (Dawid Barakat, Yasuf 
al-Bustani, etc.) and of writers (Shaktb Arslan, Is‘af 
Nashashibi, etc.). It was in the course of this career, 
and mainly for the benefit of his disciples, that ‘Abd 
Allah al-Bustani composed the majority of his writ- 
ings. To assist in the teaching of Arabic, he pre- 
pared a dictionary, al-Bustdn (2 vols. Beirut 1927-30), 
and an abriged version Fakihat al-Bustin. It was also 
for their benefit that he composed a number of plays, 
some inspired by French dramatic art (La Guerre des 
deux Roses, Brutus, etc.), some taken from the store- 
house of Arab history (Djassas, assassin de Kulayb, ‘Umar 
al-Himyari, etc.) In recognition of his versatile achieve- 
ments, he was elected a member of the Arab 
Academy of Damascus, and president of the short- 
lived Lebanese Academy. 

Bibliography: M. al-Bustani, Kawthar al-nufis, 
398-419; al-Salsabil, Djounieh 1968, 154-8; Y.A. 
Daghir, Masddir al-dirdsa al-‘adabiyya, ii, 193-5; 
A. al-Djundi, A‘lém al-‘adab, ii, 253-4; “U.R. 
Kahhbala, Mu‘dam al-mu’allifin, vi, 148-9; Kh. 
Zirikit, al-‘A‘am, iv, 285; and see Mundzara 
lughawiyya, Cairo 1936; Tadhkadr al-yibil, Beirut 
1928. 

2. Butrus b. Bilus al-Bustani (1819-83) was born 
at Dibbiyya and first attended the village school, then 
the college of “Ayn Warka, where he spent ten years, 
between 1830 and 1840. In order to help his mother, 
who had just lost her husband, in the task of raising 
and supporting his brothers, he refused the offer of 
a scholarship and went to Italy to complete his reli- 
gious training at the Maronite College in Rome. It 
seems that he applied himself to Jearning English while 
at ‘Ayn Warka, which was to serve him well in his 
future contacts with the Protestant missionaries. He 
settled finally in Beirut where he lived for forty-three 
years, and pursued a most distinguished career. His 
arrival coincided with the troubles caused by the depar- 
ture of the amir Bashir I] and the withdrawal of 
Egyptian troops. He made the acquaintance of some 
American missionaries, with whom he formed a friend- 
ship that grew stronger in time and contributed to 
his conversion to Protestantism. It was at this 
period that he met the doctor Cornelius Van Dyck, 
who was then a young physician working with the 


occupied posts of supreme importance in the ad- | missionaries; he had just established himself in Beirut 
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and was eager to learn the language of the country. 
From 1846 to 1848, having temporarily left the city, 
he helped his friend in the school at ‘Ubey, which 
the latter founded and which enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion in this period. It was there, for the benefit of his 
pupils, that Bustani composed his two educational 
manuals Kashf al-hidjab fi “lm al-hisab and Buliigh al- 
arab fi nahw al-Arab; it was also there that his eldest 
son Salim was born. On his return to Beirut in 1848, 
the American Consulate employed him as an 
interpreter, a post that he held until 1862. During 
this period, he continued to educate himself, to learn 
European and Semitic languages with the object of 
assisting Dr. Smith in his venture of translating the 
Protestant Bible. His energy was also reflected in a 
large corpus of lectures, articles and pamphlets. In 
1860, he published his magazine Naftt Surya (“The 
Syrian bugle”); then in 1863 he founded his famous 
National School which continued to operate until 1875 
and rendered the country very valuable service. In 
1870, he undertook the publication of his two perio- 
dicals al-Djindn and al-Djanna, followed a year later by 
al-Djunayna. Yhe major achievements of Butris al- 
Bustani were, besides his school and his reviews, his 
contribution to the translation of the Bible, his large 
dictionary Muhit al-muhit, edited in 1870 and the 
Encyclopaedia, the first volume of which appeared in 
1876. He died while involved with this task, and he 
was able to produce only six volumes. His son Salim 
applied himself to this work and added two further 
volumes. The encyclopedia in question came finally 
to a halt with the eleventh volume and was never 
completed. 

The influence of al-Bustani at his apogée was very 
deep. Lucid, far-sighted and sincere, he made accu- 
rate judgements of the state of his country from a 
national, cultural and moral point of view; then he 
set to work, applying himself to projects the achieve- 
ment of which would seem impossible for one man 
alone. He saw clearly, in a setting of considerable 
obstacles, of a confused political situation, of intoler- 
ance and of opposition to Turkish rule, the ong path 
that must be travelled in the quest for an authentic 
social and cultural renaissance. An indefatigable crafts- 
man, of bold and progressive spirit, he devoted him- 
self to his work and was involved with it to the very 
last days of his life. 

Bibliography: M. ‘Abbiid, Ruwwad al-nahda al- 
haditha, Beirut 1952; P. Andraos, al-Mu‘allim B. al- 
Bustant (dissertation submitted to the Lebanese 
University, 1970); F.E. al-Bustani, al-Rawda’r, no. 
22, Beirut 1950; M. al-Bustant, a/-Salsabil, Djounieh 
1968, 142-8; al-Hilal of 15th January 1896; 
‘U. Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-muallifin, iv, 48-9; Sh. al- 
Khiri, Madjma‘ al-Masarrat, Beirut 1908; al-Muktataf, 
of Ist August 1883; N. Nassar, Nahwa mudjtama‘ 
djadid, Beirut 1969; M. Sawaya, al-Mu‘allim Butrus 
al-Bustani, Beirut 1963; L. Shaykhii, al-ddab al-“ara- 
biyya, i, Beirut 1910; Ph. Tarrazi, Ta’nkh al-sthafa, 
i and ii, Beirut 1913; Dj. Zaydan, Taradjim mashahir 
al-Shark, ii, Cairo 1911. 

3. Butrus b. Sulayman al-Bustani (1893- 
1969), born at Dayr al-Kamar where he barely com- 
pleted his primary studies, and went to live in Beirut 
with his brother Karam (see below, 4). Self-taught, 
his thorough linguistic and literary education was 
the fruit of assiduous personal effort. He first 
achieved distinction with his grammatical knowledge 
and his understanding of ancient texts which he 
analysed and annotated to make them accessible 
to his readers. In 1923 he founded his review al- 








Bayan which he edited until 1930. Here he dealt 
with literary and social themes, analysed new works 
appearing in the Lebanon and im the Arab coun- 
tries and encouraged the study of comparative lit- 
erature. In the course of its publication, al-Bayan 
was both a magnet and a support for young 
Lebanese writers. The world economic crisis forced 
Butrus to give a different direction to his vocation. 
Henceforward he devoted his efforts to education 
and to al] that might facilitate his task as teacher. 
It was to introduce his pupils from the Brothers 
and the College of Wisdom to Arabic literature that 
he composed, in three volumes, his valuable text- 
book Les auteurs arabes. The first of these volumes 
(1931) covers the period from the pre-Islamic age 
to the Umayyads, the second (1934) deals with the 
‘Abbasid age, the third with al-Andalus and the 
nahda. Later, in 1943, this series was crowned by 
a fourth volume, an anthology. Even though sci- 
entific method is not respected scrupulously in his 
writings, Butrus excels through the purity of his 
style and the accuracy of his comments. The last 
years of his career were spent at the Lebanese 
University. 
Bibliography: 

199-206. 

4. Karam al-Bustani (1888-1966) was born at 
Dayr al-Kamar, studied in the Jesuit school there, 
then went and settled in Beirut with his brother 
Butrus (see above, 3.); here he applied himself simul- 
taneously to a number of tasks: teaching, journal- 
ism and critical editing of ancient texts. Over a 
number of years, he was associated with Catholic 
missionary establishments ( Jesuits, Franciscans, Sacre 
Coeur, Friars, etc.), where he taught Arabic litera- 
ture. At this time he was collaborating in various 
Lebanese reviews and journals that were then in 
fashion (al-Bark, Lisdn al-hal, al-Arz, al-Makshiif, etc.) 
and he gave generous assistance to his brother Butrus 
in the editing of his review al-Baydn. His thorough 
knowledge of Arabic and his erudition are shown 
in his study and editing of Arabic manuscripts and 
most of all in a series of collections of poetry (Diwan 
Ibn Kaydiin, Diwan Ibn Khafadja, Diwan Ibn Han? al- 
Andalust, Luziimiyyat al-Ma‘arrt, Diwan al-Khans@’, etc.). 
As regards original production, the work of Karam 
is confined to a small number of works of a his- 
torico-social nature (Légendes ortentales, Princesses du 
Liban, Femmes arabes). 

Bibliography: M. al-Bustani, ai-Salsabil, 196-8. 

5. Sa‘id b. Salim al-Bustani (1922-77) born at 
Mardj (in the Shif), studied in Beirut at the 
College of Jesuit Fathers, then at the Institute of 
Oriental Literature, and pursued his studies in 
France, where he obtained a State Diploma in 
Arabic and a Doctorate of Letters. On his return 
to Lebanon, he occupied some important posts at 
the Lebanese University. In 1974, he was appointed 
Dean of the Faculty of Administration, then, in 
1977, Dean of the Faculty of Literature. In the 
course of his brief university career, he published 
his thesis /bn ar-Riimi, sa vie et son oeuvre (Beirut 1967). 
In addition, he contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam and to the Da@irat al-ma‘anf of F.E. al- 
Bustani. In university circles, Sa‘id al-Bustani 
was associated with bilingualism and western cul- 
ture, and he defended his positions of principle 
vigorously. The hope of the Lebanese élite, he 
died in mid-struggle, carried off suddenly by an 
incurable disease, leaving a number of important 
works unfinished. 


M. al-Bustani,  al-Salsabil, 
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6. Salim b. Butrus (1846-84) journalist and 
novelist, born at ‘Ubey. He studied in the centres 
established in the north of the Lebanon by Protestant 
missionaries recently arrived from America to com- 
pete with the propaganda diffused over two centuries 
by the Catholic missionaries. As teachers, he also 
had his father Butrus and Nasif al-Yazidji, who intro- 
duced him to the subtleties of Arabic. At the age 
of sixteen (in 1862) he entered the service of the 
American Consulate in Beirut as an interpreter, a 
post that he held for ten years. Then his father 
called upon him to collaborate with him in his many 
projects, especially in the running of the National 
School, the editing of his reviews and the elabora- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia. Thanks to his knowledge of 
foreign languages, his civic sense and his literary and 
philosophical training, Salim gave a new impetus to 
the Renaissance, and turned it in directions other 
than those pursued by the generation of his father, 
of N. Yazidji, Athir, Ahdab and others. The West 
influenced his thinking and his conception of 
society. He went far beyond the cultural level deemed 
sufficient by his contemporaries and tackled new and 
original genres in vogue in the West. He displayed 
this tendency towards innovation in several spheres. 
First, in participating in the activities of literary soci- 
eties and cultural associations, in particular in belong- 
ing to the Syrian Scientific Society in which he 
played a significant role; he occupied the post of 
vice-president, and for the benefit of members and 
friends, he composed some plays, most notably 
Madjiniin Layla, in six acts, performed on the 11th 
May 1869, and greeted by Beirut audiences as a 
masterpiece. Later, he was tempted to pursue this 
line of activity further and he composed more plays 
in which prose and poetry lie side-by-side and blend 
harmoniously. Later, he found in his father’s vari- 
ous reviews a useful medium for dealing with sub- 
jects fashionable in the western press. The columns 
of al-Dyindn (1870-86) discussed moral and civic ques- 
tions never dealt with before in Arabic journals of 
this period. The obsequious journalist, the flatterer 
of power and high authority (and such men were 
the general rule at that time), came under attack in 
Salim’s articles from a thinker fired with civic con- 
cern and patriotism, believing sincerely in his mis- 
sion as social reformer. The titles of his surveys and 
articles suffice by themselves to reveal the breadth 
of the spectrum of social, moral, economic and polit- 
ical problems that he studied. We shall quote, by 
way of example, the following titles: Birth and evolu- 
tion of nations, Factors of progress, Methods of education, 
The role of economics in the evolution of society, etc. In 
addition, he blazed the first trail of the modern 
Arabic novel. Taking the ancient heritage as a base, 
he tackled subjects with a historical theme and thus 
sketched the path later to be followed by Nakhla al- 
Mudawwar and Dj. Zaydan. 

Among his works we shall mention the following: 
(a) Nine novels published in serial form in al-Dyinan 
between 1870 and 1879; 

(b) Some twenty short stories composed directly in 
Arabic or translated from French or English (pub- 
lished at the same period in the same review); 

(c) A history of France; 

(d) A history of Napoleon Bonaparte in Egypt and Syria; 
(e) Statesmen. 

These three last were also published in al-Djinan. 
(f) Volumes vii and viii of the Encyclopaedia (and 
valuable participation in the editing of the first six 
volumes). 








Bibliography: Dj. Ayytb, Index alphabétique 
contenant noms d’auteurs et tttres d’articles insérés dans 
al-Dyjindn, au cours de sa publication (1870-1886), 
see in particular articles signed by Salim (type- 
script thesis, the Lebanese University); M. al- 
Bustani, al-Salsabil, 152-3; Y. Daghir, Masadir, 
ii, 186; Dj. Khattar, Salim al-Bustdni: vie et oeu- 
vre (manuscript essay submitted to the Lebanese 
University, 1970). See also Lisén al-hal, no. 712 
(1884); al-Muktataf, i (1884); Tarrazi, Ta’rkh al- 
sihafa, i, ii; Kahhala, Mu‘djam, Zaydan, Mashahir, 
i; Zirikli. 

7. Sulayman b. Khattar al-Bustani (1856- 
1925), politician and writer, born at Ibkishtin, a 
small village in the neighbourhood of Dibbiyya (Shiif). 
He studied at the National School, attending the 
Arabic classes of Nasif al-Yazidji and Yisuf al-Athir, 
and gaining a knowledge of the French, English and 
Turkish languages, as well as the sciences that were 
then in vogue. His artistic temperament was noticed 
by Butrus, his ilhustrious father, who took care of 
him and invited him to collaborate in his educa- 
tional work, the editing of his reviews al-Djindn, al- 
Djanna and al-Djunayna, and the preparation of the 
Encyclopaedia, Invited to Basra, Sulayman founded 
there a modern-style educational establishment, then 
he spent eight years in Baghdad where he occupied 
some very important administrative posts. A tireless 
traveller, Sulayman visited many countries, notably 
Turkey, Egypt, India and Iran, as well as European 
and American states. Resuming his work on the 
Encyclopaedia, he settled in 1896 in Cairo and he 
contributed substantially to the editing of the tenth 
and eleventh volumes. In 1904, he accomplished his 
greatest work, a translation of the Jiad into Arabic 
verse (1260 pages of introduction and text), From 
this time onward he devoted his energies to poli- 
tics, participating in the activities of various parties 
that were then proliferating in the Arab countries. 
His attitude was, initially, favourable towards the 
Ottomans, and this earned him, in 1908, when the 
Constitution was put into effect, election as repre- 
sentative of the vild@yet of Beirut in the Ottoman par- 
liament, and later, in 1913, appointment to the post 
of Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry. 
The change in policy on the part of the Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid IT (1876-1909), and the opposition of 
Sulayman to Turkey’s entry into the First World 
War against the Allies, obliged him to retire from 
the government and leave Istanbul, going into exile 
first in Switzerland (1914-19) then in Egypt (1919- 
24) and finally in New York where he died a year 
later, totally blind. 

In general, the literary output of Sulayman is 
hardly extensive and does not appear to equal that 
of Butrus or Salim; but thanks to his political involve- 
ments, his participation in the activities of literary 
circles and reformist parties, and his innumerable 
articles in the Arabic press, his work had a_pro- 
found influence on the development of Arab aspi- 
rations and democratic views in regard to Ottoman 
rule. Setting aside his translation of the Iliad, the 
thorough research that he conducted by way of intro- 
duction to the translation, reveals to the Arabic 
reader, for the first time, a cultivated mind, famil- 
iar with Greek, Latin and modern sources, and 
involved in considerations related to comparative lit- 
erature, something totally ignored at that time in 
Arab literary circles. 

In ‘Ibra wa-dhikra, or UEtat ottoman avant et 
apres la Constitution, published in Egypt (1908), 
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Sulayman shows himself as a reformer, following the 
path blazed by his predecessors, and he expresses, in 
a clear and direct style, his ideas concerning differ- 
ent styles of government, liberty, tyranny, and the 
means of exploiting the resources of the Ottoman 
caliphate, as well as various procedures to be adopted 
for the modernisation of the state. In addition, a num- 
ber of manuscript works are attributed to him, includ- 
ing (Histoire des Arabes, and a book of Memoirs in 
English. In the Lebanese civil war of 1975-6, the 
house where Sulayman was born in Ibkishtin was not 
spared; it was plundered and partially destroyed, and 
his library suffered the same fate. 

Bibliography: G. Baz, Sulayman al-Bustini, Beirut 

n.d.; F. al-Bustani, ar-Rawa’’, nos. 44-6; G. Ghuray- 

yib, Sulayman al-Bustani et introduction de l’'Ihade, Beirut 

n.d.; Dj. al-Hashim, Sulayman al-Bustani et UIhade, 

Beirut 1960; M. Sawaya, Sulayman al-Bustani et UIhade 

d’Homeére, Beirut 1948; A. Hamori, Reality and con- 

vention in Book Six of Busténi’s iad, in FSS, xxiii 

(1978), 95-101. See also the other authors men- 

tioned in articles concerning the Bustanis. 

8. Wadi‘ al-Bustant (1836-1954), born at Dib- 
biyya, studied at the American school of Sik al-arb, 
then at the American University of Beirut where he 
obtained his B.A. in 1907. He was involved in an 
astonishing range of activities. Following in the tracks 
of previous and contemporary members of the Bustani 
family, he applied himself to literature and to travels 
in Arabia, especially to the Yemen (1909) and to the 
Far East (1912) where he became a friend of Tagore. 
He returned to Egypt, then, after 1917, occupied some 
very important administrative posts in Palestine, at 
that time under British Mandate. In 1953, he left 
Haifa to return to his native country and there he 
spent the last year of his life. Two major principles 
dominated his long career. The first was reflected in 
his participation in all the efforts to preserve the Arab 
identity of Palestine. The second, more important, and 
more fortunate in its results, consisted essentially in 
a long list of Hindu or Western books translated from 
English, a language which he knew thoroughly. Thanks 
to him, the major works of Lord Avebury came to 
be known in Arabic, notably The pleasures of life 
(Khartoum 1904), The meaning of life (Beirut 1909), The 
fruits of life (Cairo 1910) and The beauties of nature (Cairo, 
1913). Other authors, too, attracted his attention; he 
translated The Quatrains of Khayyam (Cairo 1912), and 
some poems of Tagore which he published under the 
title The sardine fisher (Cairo 1917). His most remark- 
able and successful achievement was without doubt 
the translation of the Sanskrit epic of the Mahabhararata 
(Beirut 1952), as well as other epic or semi-epic works 
from ancient India. 

Other than translations, his principal works are: 
(a) Lyncs of the War (Poems, Johannesburg 1915); 

(b) The absurdity of the Palestine Mandate (Beirut 1936); 





(c) Palestinian poems (Beirut 1946); 
(d) The Quatrains of Abu ’I-“Ala@ (manuscript). 

Bibliography: M. al-Bustani, Kawthar al-nufits, 
362-75; idem, al-Salsabil, 189-96; Y. Daghir, Masadir, 
ii, 196-9; A. al-Djundi, Adam al-adab wa’l-fann, ii, 
263-5; ‘U. Kahhala, Afu‘djam, xiii, 163; Y. Sarkis, 
Mu‘djam al-matbi‘Gt, 561; L. Shaykht, Ta’rtkh al- 
adab al-arabyyya, 166; Zirikli, Adam, ix, 127-8. 

. (J. AspEL-Nour) 

BUTRUS KARAMA, Christian Arab official 
and writer, the son of Ibrahim Karama, was born 
in Hims in 1774. Together with his father he was 
converted from the Greek Orthodox faith of the 
Karama family to Greek Catholicism. As a result 
they were forced to migrate to Acre, where Butrus 
entered the service of the Pasha ‘Ali al-As‘ad (1806). 
In 1811 he moved to Lebanon, where he was 
employed by the amir Bashir al-Shihab7 [see BAsHTR 
SHIHAB 1] as a tutor to his sons and as head of his 
chancellery. After Bashir’s deposition in 1840, Butrus 
accompanied him to Malta, and later to 
Constantinople, where he became a secretary of the 
Sultan and court interpreter, thanks to his mastery 
of both Arabic and Turkish. He died in Istanbul in 
1851. 

Butrus composed many poems in Arabic, the major- 
ity of which were collected in his diwan entitled Sad‘ 
al-hamdma ft Diwan al-Mu‘allim Butrus Karama. 

When one of his Arabic compositions was attacked 
by a Muslim critic, he replied with a spirited makama 
in which he maintained the proposition that excel- 
lence in Arabic letters and mastery of the Arabic lan- 
guage was not dependent on being a Muslim. 
Notwithstanding the point of this dispute, it was con- 
ducted along thoroughly Islamic lines, with opposing 
views being expressed in verse, and Butrus himself 
uses forms of expression which differ very little from 
standard Islamic formulae, e.g. his makama begins “In 
the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds: Ruler of 
the Day of Judgement...” 

Fair-minded Muslim critics appreciated the worth 
of Butrus’s poetry, and one, ‘Abd al-Djalil al-Basri 
(1776-1854), composed a poem in which he adjudi- 
cated between Butrus and his chief detractor, finding 
in favour of the former. 
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a nineteenth-century literary dispute, in FSS, xxii (1977), 
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CAG-NAMA, a Persian history of the Arab 
incursions into Sind in the Ist/7th and 8th centuries, 
with an introductory chapter concerning the history 





of the province on the eve of the Arab conquest (ed. 
Daidpota, New Delhi 1939, 14-72) and an epilogue 
describing the tragic end of the Arab commander 
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Muhammad b. al-Kasim and of the two daughters of 
Dahir, the defeated king of Sind (zbid., 243-7). 
According to the author, ‘Ali b. Hamid b. Abi Bakr 
Kuff (about whom see Storey, i, 650), the Cac-Nama 
is a translation of an Arabic book which Kifi found 
some time after 613/1216-17 in the possession of the 
kadi of Alor, Isma‘tl b. ‘Alf... b. “Uthman al-Thakaft 
(ibid., 9-10). No details about the author and name 
of that book are given. However, a comparison 
between the Caé-Na@ma and Arab historians such as 
Baladhuri (Futéh, 431-46) bears out the Arab prove- 
nance of those parts of the book that describe the 
battles leading to the conquest of Sind; Kuff might 
well have used Mada’ini’s Kitéb Thaghr al-Hind and 
Kitab ‘Ummal (or A‘mal) al-Hind (Fihrist, 100; Yakut, 


Udaba’, v. 315; cf. A. Schimmel, Islamic literatures of 


India, Wiesbaden 1973, 12). The Cac-Nama seems to 
have preserved Mada’ini’s tradition concerning India 
in a much fuller fashion than classical Arab histories. 
On the other hand, the book also comprises a con- 
siderable amount of material which probably reflects 
a local Indian historical tradition. The part dealing 
with the rise of the Caé dynasty (14-72), the story of 
Dardhar, Djaysinha and Djanki (229-234), and some 
traditions attributed to a Brahman called Ramsiya 
(179) and to “some Brahman elders” (ba‘di mashayikh-i 
barahima) (197; cf. also 206"') deserve to be mentioned 
in this context. 

The extensive account of the relationship that 
developed between the Arab conquerors and the 
local population, which may well reflect a local 
Muslim Indian tradition, is perhaps the most mean- 
ingful and fascinating part of the Caé-Nama (208 ff.). 
Here Muhammad b. al-Kasim is said to have given 
his unqualified blessing to the social characteristics 
of India and to have sanctioned both the privileges 
of the higher classes and the degradations of the 
lower ones. He upheld the central and indispensa- 
ble function of the Brahmans and confirmed the 
privileges accorded to them by ancient tradition. As 
for the lower classes, represented in the Ca¢-Nama 
by the Djats [g.v.] (al-Zutt in Arab historiography), 
Muhammad b. al-Kasim confirmed the disabilities 
imposed upon them by the deposed Gaé dynasty 
(208 ff.). Some of these disabilities bear a striking 
similarity to the discriminatory measures employed 
against the afl al-dhimma according to Islamic law. 
It is fascinating to observe the way in which the 
shart injunctions were transposed into the Indian 
milieu and probably blended with local custom. Even 
more fascinating is the transformation of the injunc- 
tions themselves: they are not applied to all non- 
Muslims, irrespective of class, because of their refusal 
to embrace Islam; they serve rather as an instru- 
ment to demonstrate and perpetuate the inferior 
social status of an ethnic group. The Cac-Nama occa- 
sionally sounds like a document intended to accord 
Islamic legitimacy to the Indian social structure, to 
sanction the privileges of the Brahmans and to con- 
firm the degraded status of the lower classes. It 
seems to be a historical and even religious justifi- 
cation of the persistence, under Islam, of a social 
system which is in sharp conflict with the Islamic 
world view. It may be considered an illustration of 
Imtiaz Ahmad’s statement that “...if the formal 
Islamic ideology rejects caste, the actual beliefs held 
by the Muslims not only recognise caste distinctions 
but also seek to rationalise them in religious terms” 
(Caste and social stratification among the Muslims, New 
Delhi 1973, p. xxvili). - 
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(Y. FRIEDMANN) 

CAD, Cuan, a region of Inner Africa. The 
Republic of Chad (area: 1, 284,000 km’; population: 
about 4,000,000 in 1975) is one of the four states 
which emerged from the former French Equatorial 
Africa. The country stretches over 1,600 km. from 
south of latitude 8° N. to the north of latitude 23° 
N. Consequently, climate and vegetation vary from 
savannah woodland with an annual rainfall of more 
than 1,000 mm. in the south to the arid desert of 
the Sahara in the north. Chad is torn between two 
conflicting orientations, between North and Equatorial 
Africa. 

Islam has created a measure of cultural unity in 
the northern and central parts of Chad, but it has 
also contributed to the alienation of the region south 
of latitude 11° N., which remains almost untouched 
by Islam. 

About one million members of the Sara tribe form 
the main element among the Bantu population of 
the better-watered south. The Sara are also the largest 
single ethnic group in Chad as a whole. For cen- 
turies the Sara, together with other peoples of the 
south, were the target for slave raiding from the 
north. 

Farther north the open country between latitudes 
12° and 15° N. attracted waves of migrants, mainly 
nomads, from the north (the Tubu) and from the 
east (Arabs and Arabised groups). The nomads 
played an important role in the history of that 
region which saw the emergence of islamised 
African. states. 

Kanim, the earliest state in this region [see 
KANEM], was first mentioned by al-Ya‘kuabi (Ta’rtkh, 
ed. Houtsma, 219) in the second half of the 3rd/9th 
century. The state of Kanim and its Kanembu peo- 
ple evolved as a result of an interaction between 
rulers of nomad origin (probably Tubu from Tibesti) 
and the indigenous population at the northeastern 
corner of Lake Chad. An interpretation of the 
Arabic sources (Ibn Sa‘id, ed. Vernet, 1958, 28; 
al-Makrizi, ed. Hamaker, 1820, 206; a mahram in 
Palmer, Sudanese memoirs, iii, 3) suggests that the 
rulers of Kanim became converted to Islam in the 
Sth/1ith century, undoubtedly through the influ- 
ence of Muslims who moved along the trade route 
from Tripoli via Fazzan [g.v.] to Lake Chad. By 
the 7th/13th century Islam had spread to other 
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sectors of the population. People from Kanim went 
on pilgrimage to Mecca and came to study in 
Cairo, where a madrasa for Kanimi students was 
established in the 640s/1240s (al-Makrizi, Ahztat, 
ed. Wiet, 1922, ili, 266). 

The ruling dynasty of Kanim claimed descent from 
Sayf b. Dhi Yazan [¢.v.], and became known as the 
Saifawa. In the second half of the 8th/14th century 
the Saifawa were forced to evacuate Kanim because 
of harassment by the Bulala. The Bulala were prob- 
ably an offshoot of the same dynasty who had min- 
gled with one of the earliest Arab nomad groups 
coming from the east. The Saifawa moved to Bornu 
[q.v.] at the south-western corner of Lake Chad (now 
in Nigeria). After a transitory period the Saifawa rebuilt 
a state in Bornu, which towards the end of the 
10th/16th century, under the reign of Idris Alawoma, 
regained its hegemony over the Chad basin. Kanim 
was reconquered by the Saifawa, who preferred to 
stay in Bornu. The Bulala rulers of Kanim became 
vassals to Bornu. About the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury the Bulala were removed from Kanim by the 
Tundjur, who had been themselves pushed out of 
Waday [g.v.]. Authority over Kanim rested with the 
alifa (from the Arabic khalifa), who was nominally a 
deputy of the Saifawa rulers of Bornu. In the first 
half of the 19th century the alifa paid allegiance to 
the sulfan of Waday, but in the second half of the 
century he came under the patronage of the Arab 
Awlad Sulayman. 

Arab nomads made their impact on Chad since 
the 14th century, when offshoots of Arab tribes which 
had penetrated the Nilotic Sudan advanced westwards 
across Kordofan and Dar Fir. In the Chadian sahil, 
on the fringes of the Sahara, the Arabs maintained 
their traditional way of life as camel breeders, but 
those who had to seek pasture farther south aban- 
doned the camel and became cattle pastoralists 
(bakkara). They mixed with the local population but 
retained their Arabic dialect. Though they are divided 
into many tribes, these Chadian Arabs are generally 
referred to as Shuwa Arabs [¢.v.]. To the south, the 
Arabs reached as far as 11° N., and through their 
contact with the local population contributed to the 
spread of Islam. In most cases the Arabs accepted 
the authority of local rulers though they became 
involved in intra-state and inter-state politics. 

Waday, on the western boundary of Dar Fir 
[g.v.], lay on the route of the Arab nomads. The first 
Muslim rulers of Waday were the arabised Tundjur, 
but they did little to spread Islam among the local 
population. The spread of Islam is associated with 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Djami‘, of the Arab Dja‘aliyyin 
{g.v.J. He had propagated Islam among the Maba of 
Waday and then mobilised them in a ghdd against 
the Tundjur rulers. The Tundjur had been ousted 
and ‘Abd al-Karim established a new dynasty which 
has survived to the present time. Until the middle 
of the 18th century Waday had been considered 
vassal to Dar Fir, but then its sultdns asserted 
their independence and expanded south and west to 
reach the peak of their power in the 19th century. 
In 1850 the capital of Waday moved from Wara 
to Abeshe (Abeché). In 1851 H. Barth (Travels, 1857, 
ili, 566) wrote: “The Wadawy fagihs and ‘ulama’ are 
the most famous of all the nations of the Sudan for 
their knowledge of the Kuran, the Fulbe or Fellani 
not excepted.” 

In its westward expansion, Waday came into 
conflict with Bornu, mainly over the kingdom of 
Baghirmi [¢.v.]. The latter emerged at the begin- 





ning of the !6th century southeast of Lake Chad 
on the right bank of the Shari river, in a region 
which had formerly been raided for slaves. Under 
the influence of Bornu, its rulers adopted Islam, but 
the islamisation of the population of Baghirmi was 
a longer process, as remarked by Barth (Travels, 
1857, ii, 561): “Their adoption of Islam is very 
recent, and the greater part of them may, even at 
the present day, with more justice be called pagans 
than Mohammedans”. During the 18th century, when 
the power of Bornu declined, Baghirmi prospered 
mainly on trade in slaves procured in raids to the 
south and the south-east. But in the 19th century 
both Bornu (which had recovered under the shaykh 
Muhammad al-Amin al-Kanimi) and Waday claimed 
Baghirmi as tributary. Pressed between her two pow- 
erful neighbours and exposed to raids and exactions 
from both directions as well as from Fazzan, the 
kingdom of Baghirmi disintegrated. Its destruction 
was completed in 1892 and 1897 by Rabih. 

Rabih b. Fadl Allah [¢.v.], one of the flag- 
bearers of the slave trader Zubayr Pasha in the 
Sudan, retreated westwards after his master had been 
defeated by Gessi Pasha. At the head of a slave army 
he skirted the powerful Waday and occupied the 
disintegrating Baghirmi in 1892. He then invaded 
Bornu, which had been caught unaware, sacked its 
capital Ktikawa [q.v.] and became master of the whole 
Chad basin. He wrought destruction by his slave raids 
and punitive expeditions until he was overcome in 
1900 by the advancing colonial troops of France, 
Germany and Britain. Though Rabih had considered 
himself for some time a follower of the mahdi of the 
Sudan, he had little interest in religious affairs. Only 
in one corner of Chad does he seem to have con- 
tributed to the spread of Islam. Dar Runga, south 
of Waday, had been for centuries a hunting ground 
for slaves, separated from the Muslim north by a 
hostile boundary. The absence of Muslim settlements 
or even itinerant traders beyond this boundary inhib- 
ited the spread of Islam. Rabih made Dar Runga a 
base for slave raiding farther to the south, and it 
was during this period that people adopted some 
Arab customs, Arabic garb and rudiments of an 
Arabic dialect. This process of acculturation, which 
brought also the spread of Islam, was most evident 
among chiefs and in the trading villages which devel- 
oped at that time. 

Most of the Arab tribes in Chad came from the 
Nilotic Sudan. The northern approaches through the 
Sahara had always been blocked by the Tubu and 
the Tuareg. But in 1842 a section of the Awlad 
Sulayman, who had been defeated by the Ottomans 
in Fazzan, migrated south to the region just north of 
Kanim. During the second half of the 19th century, 
the Awlad Sulayman fought against the Tubu and 
Tuareg. Feuds among those nomads were somewhat 
mitigated towards the end of the century when the 
Saniisiyya [q.v.] became established among both the 
Tubu and Awlad Sulayman as well as in Waday. 

In 1835 Muhammad al-Sharif, who later became 
the sultan of Waday, met Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Sanisi {g.v.} in Mecca. Closer relations between the 
leaders of the Sanisiyya and the sultans of Waday 
developed during the reign of ‘Alr b. Muhammad 
al-Sharif (1858-74), when the two parties cooperated 
in reviving trade along the route from Benghazi to 
Waday via Kufra. Saniisi traders enjoyed virtually 
a monopoly over this trade, and the influence of 
the Saniisilyya among the Saharan nomads con- 
tributed to greater security for the caravans. Successive 
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centres of the Saniisiyya—Djaghbab (1856-95), Kufra | 


(1895-9) and Kirt in Borku (1899-1902)—-were along 
this route. The southward shift of the centres of the 
Sanisiyya indicates the growing importance of this 
region for that order. 

In 1874 the Santst leader Muhammad al-Mahd? 
(1859-1902) exerted his influence to settle a suc- 
cession dispute in Waday. The successful candidate 
Yusuf (1874-98) became a devoted adherent of the 
Saniisiyya. In 1909 the Sanisis encouraged the sultan 
of Waday to resist the French colonial occupation. 
In Kanim, the Saniist za@wzya of Bir ‘Alali led resist- 
ance to the French from November 1901 to June 
1902, Because of their involvement in anti-colonial 
resistance, the activities of the Sanisiyya came to an 
end after the French occupation. The Sanisiyya still 
have some adherents in Kanim and Waday, but the 
predominant farika in Chad is the Tidjaniyya. The 
rulers of Waday and Baghirmi, as well as the aljfa 
of Mao (Kanim), are Tidjanis. The Santsiyya, how- 
ever, still maintain their influence among the Tubu 
of Tibesti. / 

Though the Tubu had been nominally Muslims for 
a long period, Islam had had little impact on their 
life until their exposure to the Sanisiyya. The Tubu 
who had successfully resisted outside cultural and polit- 
ical influences, accepted the Saniist traders and teach- 
ers. Traditionally the Derde, the spiritual and temporal 
head of the Tubu in Tibesti, had only limited author- 
ity over his tribesmen, and Derde Shay (d. 1939) 
believed that greater commitment to Islam and the 
application of the Sharia would enhance his personal 
authority. He invited Saniist teachers to teach the 
Tubu the ways of Islam. Though there is still con- 
siderable laxity in observing Islamic rituals and cus- 
toms, the Tubu have become aware of their Islamic 
identity. Tubu elders often refer to the pre-Saniisiyya 
period as their dahiliyya. 

The Tubu are divided into two main groups: the 
Teda whose centre is in Tibesti and the Daza who 
live in Borku and Ennedi. The latter were exposed 
to the influence of ‘uWama from Bornu and Waday 
and seem to practise Islam with greater conformity. 
With greater security under colonial rule, traders 
and teachers were able to move more freely and 
farther away. The growing number of pilgrims 
from Nigeria and other parts of West Africa who 
passed through Chad as well as foreign merchants 
from Nigeria, Fazzan and the Sudan who operate in 
Chad, added to the impact of Islam on public and 
private life. 

Some ethnic groups which in the past had sought 
refuge from the agression of the islamised states grad- 
ually came out of their isolation, mixed with other 
groups and adopted Islam. In 1910 Islam had reached 
only a few notables among the Buduma on the islands 
of Lake Chad, but in the middle of the century all 
the Buduma were considered Muslims. Though there 
are no exact figures, it is estimated that more than 
half of the population of Chad are Mushims. 

Chad was of great strategic importance for France 
as the link between its African possessions of French 
Equatorial Africa, French West Africa and French 
North Africa. In the heartland of Africa and remote, 
more than any other territory in Africa, from sea- 
ports, the conquest of Chad, and subsequently its 
administration and development, posed numerous 
logistic problems. Only in 1920 did the French com- 
plete the “pacification” of Chad, when they overcame 
the resistance of the Tubu, who had been inspired 
by the Saniistyya. 










In 1920 Chad was also constituted into a sepa- 
rate territory. In the delineation of its boundaries a 
crucial decision was made to include the Sara and 
other Bantu tribes south of 11° N. in Chad rather 
than in Oubangui-Chari (the present Central African 
Republic), where culturally-related ethnic groups live. 
It was this decision which gave Chad its bipolar struc- 
ture of the non-Muslim Bantu south and the Muslim, 
partly arabised, north. Hence Chad is internally divid- 
ed—there are no clear boundaries with its neigh- 
bours. Ethnic groups in Chad often feel closer to 
their own kins, or to related groups beyond the inter- 
national boundary, than to other ethnic groups in 
Chad. In the colonial period and after independence, 
the authorities had to withstand powerful centrifugal 
tendencies. 

In 1929 the French introduced the cultivation of 
cotton as a cash crop in the south, and the Sara 
were the first to integrate into the modern sector of 
the economy and to reap its benefits. It was also 
among the Sara that the French recruited troops to 
their colonial army, and the Sara continue to dom- 
inate the army also after independence. Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries opened schools in the south 
and an educated élite emerged among the Sara. 

The Muslims in the central and northern parts of 
Chad had their own system of Islamic education and 
were reluctant to send their children to French 
schools, or even to government (non-missionary) 
schools. Only a few sons of Muslim chiefs were sent 
to study in French schools in the first years of colo- 
nial rule. They returned to hold positions in the 
administration and were able to articulate support 
for the traditional authorities. Young Muslims pre- 
ferred to go for advanced studies to Cairo and 
Khartum, but on their return they discovered that 
because of their lack of French education they could 
not be employed by the administration. This frus- 
tration, combined with Islamic militancy which they 
had acquired in the Arab countries, led to their 
being considered a threat both to the colonial admin- 
istration and to their own traditional authorities. As 
a remedy, an Arabic-French school was opened in 
Abeshe in 1952, under the patronage of the sultan 
of Waday, in order to keep students away from Arab 
countries and to give them both an Islamic and 
French education. 

The French preferred to rule the central and 
northern provinces of Chad through their salfa@ns and 


chiefs. Following their initial resistance to colonial 
encroachment, the sultans of Waday, the alifa of 


Mao, the Derde of the Tubu and lesser rulers, coop- 
erated with the French administration and were able 
to retain, and sometimes even to strengthen, their 
political and religious authority. Only in the 1950s 
did the French introduce a series of reforms in local 
government which imposed some limitations on the 
power of the traditional rulers. But the latter faced 
an even greater threat with the introduction of elec- 
tions to representatives assembies and with the emer- 
gence of political parties. With the support of the 
administration, the sultans were able for some time 
to send their own men to the territorial assembly. 
But in 1957, with an almost universal franchise, 
the neutrality of the administration and the decline 
of the chief’s powers, the radical Parti Progressiste 
Tchadien (PPT), which had been engaged in grass- 
roots politics, became dominant. The PPT’s basis 
of power was among the Sara who were better 
educated, more advanced economically and more 
articulated politically. The PPT exploited divisions 
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among Muslim politicians, some of whom repre- 
sented the interests of the traditional rulers while 
others, who had been exposed to influences from 
Cairo, North Africa and the Sudan, followed a more 
radical orientation. 

When the Republic of Chad became independent 
in August 1960, the PPT had a marginal majority in 
coalition with minor political groups and individual 
politicians. Its leader, Francois Tombalabaye, became 
the first president of the republic. In the following 
years, Tombalabaye consolidated his power by grad- 
ually eliminating political rivals as well as ambitious 
allies. He relied on the support of the Sara, his own 
tribesmen, who dominated the armed forces. Most of 
the university graduates in Chad were also from among 
the Sara and they were appointed to senior political 
and administrative positions. But Tombalabaye sought 
also the cooperation of the traditional rulers, such as 
the sultan of Waday and the alifa of Mao. In order 
to appease them, he restored some of the powers that 
the sultdns had lost in the reforms during the last 
years of colonial rule. In order to maintain a sem- 
blance of national unity, he had Muslim ministers in 
his cabinet, some of whom were brought back to the 
government after periods of isolation in prison or in 
the political wilderness. 

Muslims in Chad felt humiliated when they found 
themselves ruled by the people of the south, whom 
they had considered for centuries savage infidels and 
a fair game for slave raids. The Muslims found it 
hard to adjust to the change in the balance of pow- 
ers, and resentment increased when Sara officials 
replaced the French not only in the capital but also 
in the territorial administration. 

Since 1966 sporadic clashes between the govern- 
ment forces and dissidents spread from the south- 
eastern provinces of Salamat to the provinces of 
Waday, Batha and Baghirmi. Disturbances occurred 
simultaneously also farther north in Borku, Ennedi 
and Tibesti. Widespread unrest was channelled into 
a co-ordinated rebellion by the FROLINAT (Front 
de Liberation Nationale), a radical movement which 
sought to overthrow the régime of Tombalabaye, to 
eradicate survivals of French colonialism and to fos- 
ter closer relations with the Arab countries. Though 
couched in ideological terms, the rebellion was really 
an escalation of the conflict between north and 
south, in which the historical, cultural and_reli- 
gious background had current economic and polit- 
ical implications. 

Until February 1972, FROLINAT operated almost 
freely from Libyan and Sudanese territories. Since 
then the Sudan has effectively sealed its border with 
Chad. In the middle of 1972 Libya also agreed to 
withdraw its support from the rebels, but it still 
harbours the leaders of FROLINAT and does not 
stop the supply of provisions and arms into Chad 
from Libya. French troops were sent to Chad, 
and they succeeded in establishing a measure of 
security in the eastern and central provinces. But 
following the withdrawal of the French troops the 
government’s control of the countryside remained 
rather fragile. 

In Tibesti there is not a clear line between Tubu 
tribesmen who support FROLINAT and those who 
fought in the name of the Derde, their spiritual and 
temporal leader. Through most of the colonial period 
the Tubu nomads of the farthest north were under 
French military administration. By agreement with 
President Tombalabaye this military administration 
continued after independence until 1964, when 





French troops have been replaced by Chadian 
troops who were mainly from among the Sara. 
These troops had hardly been prepared for the 
subtle task of governing the non-compliant Tubu 
nomads, and the situation has been aggravated by 
mutual distrust. Following a violent confrontation 
between troops and tribesmen, the military com- 
mand resorted to collective punishment and detained 
for some time the Derde and his sons. In defiance 
of the government, the Tubu nomads deserted the 
oases and moved with their herds into the desert, 
as they had done also in the first years of colo- 
nial rule. The Derde and his sons took refuge in 
Libya, and from there directed the resistance of 
the Tubu. 

On 13 April 1975 a military coup brought to 
power General Malloum who, like the deposed 
President Tombalabaye, was a member of the south- 
ern Sara tribe. The new government had only a 
partial success in achieving national reconciliation 
whereas the military situation deteriorated even fur- 
ther. In February 1978 a northern offensive extended 
the area controlled by FROLINAT to a point only 
250 km from the capital Ndjamena (the former Fort 
Lamy). Their advance was checked only by French 
troops who had hastily been flown in. The internal 
conflict had international implications, and Libya, 
together with Chad’s two other neighbours—Niger 
and Sudan—brought the representatives of FROLI- 
NAT and the Chadian government to agree on a 
cease-fire. For the first time, after twelve years of 
fighting, there were at least formal arrangements for 
negotiations aiming at the rebuilding of Chad on 
the basis of equality between the north and the 
south. These negotiations, how-ever, are bound to 
be difficult and lengthy [See also the Addenda and 
Corrigenda]. 
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GAKS, a tribal group which emigrated to 
Kashmir from Dardistéan under their leader Lankar 
Cak during the reign of Radja Sihadeva (1301-20). 
Shams al-Din (739-42/1339-42), the founder of the 
Sultanate in Kashmir, made Lankar Cak his com- 
mander-in-chief, patronising the Caks in order to coun- 
teract the power of the feudal chiefs. 

During the early part of Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin’s 
reign, Pandit, the leader of the Caks, organised a 
strike as a protest against corvée labour, and set fire 
to the Sultan’s palace and some government build- 
ings. As a punishment, the Sultan ordered the destruc- 
tion of all the houses of the Caks in Trahgim, 25 
miles north-west of Baramila. Pandii escaped, but was 
captured and executed along with all the members 
of his family fit to bear arms. Thus suppressed, the 
Caks remained quiet for some years. But taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of Zayn al-‘Abidin’s successors, 
they recovered their position, and engaged themselves 
in the struggle for power against their rivals, the 
Magres. When Mirza Haydar Dughlat (845-55/1441- 
51) established his rule in Kashmir, they suffered an 
eclipse. But by making common cause with the nobles 
against him, they brought about his downfall; and in 
the struggle which followed his death, they succeeded 
in securing for themselves large dagirs and _ the 
wizdrat from the reigning Sultans. They became so 
powerful that in 968/156] Ghazi Khan Cak set aside 
Habib Shah, and declared himself king, becoming the 
firs’ Cak Sultan. He was a good administrator, gen- 
erous, tolerant and just, but also at times ruthless; he 
was the first Kashmir Sultan to introduce the prac- 
tice of blinding and mutilating the limbs of political 
opponents. 

The Caks ruled Kashmir from 968/1561 to 
996/1588. The outstanding ruler of the dynasty was 
Husayn Shah, who was generous, and although a 
good Shi‘, liberal towards both the Sunnis and 
Hindiis. A man of cultured tastes, he wrote verses in 
Persian and enjoyed the society of poets, artists and 
learned men of all religions. His brother ‘Alt Shah 
succeeded him, following his policies and ruling from 
978/1570 to 987/1579. 

The weakest ruler among the Cak Sultans was 
Yusuf Shah. It was he who surrendered to Radja 
Bhagwan Das, Emperor Akbar’s commander, without 
offering any resistance (24 Safar 994/14 February 
1586), and made a treaty with him, according to 
which his kingdom was to be restored to him. But 
Akbar denounced the treaty and imprisoned him. 
Later, Yisuf Shah was given a mansab of 500 and 
sent to Bihar. He died on 14 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 1000/22 
September 1592, and was buried at Biswak in the 
Patna district. 

Ya‘kib Shah, the son of Yisuf Shah, denounced 











the treaty and declared himself sultan. He carried 
on the struggle against the Mughals, and inflicted 
defeats on the Mughal commander, Kasim Khan. 
Meanwhile, Ya‘kib’s intolerance towards the Sunnis, 
who were compelled to recite the name of ‘Ali in 
the public prayers, antagonised their leaders, who 
appealed to Akbar for help. The emperor sent Yisuf 
Khan Ridwi to Kashmir, accompanied by some 
Kashmir chiefs who acted as guides. Yiisuf Khan, 
by adopting a policy of conciliation won over many 
Kashmir nobles, and at the same time sent a force 
against Ya‘kib. The latter continued to resist, but 
finding himself alone and isolated, he surrendered 
when Akbar arrived in the Valley early in Radjab 
996/June 1588. He was imprisoned and died in 
Muharram 1001/October 1592 and was buried, like 
his father, in Biswak. 

Although leaderless, the Caks continued to. resist 
the Mughals, but were ruthlessly crushed. Djahangir’s 
governor of Kashmir, I‘tikad Khan (1032-7/1623-7) 
hunted them down and killed them; eventually, they 
escaped to the hills and remote villages, taking up 
agriculture and other peaceful pursuits. 

The Cak rule, though short-lived (968-96/ 1561-88), 
was culturally important, for the Cak Sultans, like the 
shah Mirs, encouraged education, patronised poets 
and scholars and promoted arts and crafts. Two out- 
standing poets and scholars of the period were Baba 
Dawid Khaki and Shaykh Ya‘kiib Sarfi; and the most 
noted calligraphist was Muhammad Hasan, who 
entered Akbar’s service and was given the title of 
zarrin kalam. Under Djahangir and Shah Djahan also, 
the most prominent calligraphists were those of 
Kashmiri origin. 
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CAMLIBEL, FARK NAFipH modern Turkish FARUK 

Nariz GamupeL, Turkish poet and playwright 
(1898-1973). He was born in Istanbul, the son of 
Siileyman Nafidh, a civil servant in the Ministry of 
Forests and Mining (Orman we Ma‘adin Nezareti). 
After high school he began to study medicine, but 
soon abandoned it to turn to journalism and _ teach- 
ing. He taught Turkish literature in Kayseri (1922-4), 
Ankara (1924-32) and Istanbul high schools and the 
American Robert College (1932-46). He was elected 
a deputy for Istanbul of the Democratic Party (DP) 
and served 14 consecutive years (1946-60) in Parliament 
until his arrest with other DP deputies by the 
Committee of National Unity (Milk Birlik Komitest) which 
carried out the Revolution of 27 May 1960. He was 
detained on a Marmara island (Yasseada) until his acquit- 
tal 16 months later. He died on 8 November 1973 
on board ship during a cruise in the Mediterranean. 
Farik Nafidh (as he was known until 1934 when he 
added Cambhibel) began to write poetry at the age of 
17 using the traditional ‘rid metre. His early works 
Sharkin: sultanlari (“The Sultans of the East”), Istanbul 
1918, and Gontilden goniile (“From heart to heart”), 
Istanbul 1919, reveal the strong influence of Yahya 
Kemal [¢.v.], who was the dominant literary figure of 
the period. The impact upon him of Diya’ (Ziya) 
Gokalp’s teaching was most marked, and from then 
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on he wrote in the line of the popular bards (saz 
shawleri), becoming the most important member of 
the group called Besh hedjedji sha‘ty (five poets using 
syllabic metre, the others being Yisuf Diya’, Orkhan 
Seyfi, Enis Behidj and Khalid Fakhri): Dinle neyden 
(“Listen to the flute”), Istanbul 1919, and Coban ceshmest 
(“Shepherd’s fountain”), Istanbul 1926. But he did 
not completely abandon the “arid, which he used (like 
his contemporaries) whenever he thought the subject 
matter lent itself better to this metre, as his Suda 
halkalar (“Circles on the water”), published in 1928 
in “arid, shows. In 1933 Faruk Nafidh published a 
selection of his poems under the title Bir dmiir béyle 
gegti (“A whole life gone by like this”). He collected 
his humorous poems Tatl sert (“Bitter sweet”) in 1938, 
and his epic poems Akiner tiirkiilert: (“Raider’s songs”) 
in 1939. Then followed a long silence until the pub- 
lication of his Zindan duvarlan (“Prison walls”) in 1967. 
These are impressions of his prison days, in a rather 
outdated and hackneyed style, in the form of kit‘a 
(and not rubaZ as stated by Mehmed Kaplan, 
Cumhuriyet devri Tiirk siiri*, Istanbul 1975, 31-3, 
passim). An anthology selected from all his works was 
published by the Ministry of Education in 1969, Han 
duvarlan (“Inn walls”, which is the title of his most 
popular poem). A master of form, Camlibel wrote 
unsophisticated romantic and sentimental poems of 
love, with no particular depth of feeling, but in an 
easy, flowing, polished and harmonious style which 
made him one of the most popular poets of the 
1920s. Following the trend of the period, he also 
wrote patriotic and epic-historic poems, and many 
poems eulogising Anatolia (and its people), these being 
increasingly popular subject-matter for literature under 
the inspiration of the Nationalist movement follow- 
ing the First World War. Camlibel is also the author 
of a number of verse plays, mostly inspired by polit- 
ical motives (e.g. Akin (“Raid”), Istanbul 1932), except 
for his powerful Djdnawar (“The monster”), Istanbul 
1926, a vivid portrayal of the chronic conflict between 
peasants and landowners in Anatolia. Camlibel also 
attempted one novel, Yildez yagmuru (“Rain of stars”), 
Istanbul 1936. 
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Kudret, Tiirk edebtyatindan segme pargalar, Istanbul, 
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CAMONDO, Avra, financier, philanthro- 

pist, and reformer active amongst Istanbul’s Jewish 
community (d. 1873). Born in Venice, he arrived in 
Istanbul and entered the banking business midway 
through the reign of Sultan Mahmid I (1808-39). 
As his influence and power increased, Camondo 
became the sarréf (personal banker) of a number of 
Ottoman officials, most notably of the Grand Vizier 
Mustafa Reshid Pasha, with whom he established 
extremely close ties. Camondo later became financial 
representative of the Baron Hirsch interests and at 
times acted in concert with the firms of Rothschild 
and Bleichréder. 

In 1854 Camondo became a member of the 
Intizam-i Shehir Commission, a body charged with 
advising the central government on measures neces- 
sary for the modernisation of Istanbul [see BaAL- 
apiyyA]. To carry out the extensive plans of this 
commission, the Ottoman government in 1858 cre- 
ated an autonomous municipal council in Ghalata 
{g.v. in Suppl.], the European district of the capital. 





From 1858 until 1861 Camondo was a leading mem- 
ber of this council, which marked the first system- 
atic effort to provide Istanbul with the services and 
amenities of a modern European city. 

Camondo’s efforts at modernisation were also 
directed toward the Jewish community of Istanbul, 
which by the 19th century was marked by extreme 
ignorance and fanaticism. In 1854 he founded a 
modern school at Piri Pasha, where Turkish and 
French were studied in addition to scripture. The 
resulting attempt by conservatives to excommunicate 
him provoked a serious conflict in the Jewish com- 
munity, which was resolved in favour of the liberal 
faction only because of the intervention of the Otto- 
man government. Camondo then became head of the 
Jewish Community Council and continued the task of 
educational reform. In 1870 he took up permanent 
residence in Paris, but continued to provide Istanbul’s 
Jewish community with synagogues and educational 
institutions. After his death, his body, in accordance 
with his will, was returned to Istanbul and buried in 
Siidiidje. 
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(S. RosenrHat) 

CAWDOR, or Cawdir, one of the major tribes 
of the Turkmen {9.2}. 

It appears already in the lists of 24 Oghuz tribes 
given by Mahmid al-Kashghari (i, 57; Djuwaldar) 
and Rashid al-Din (ed. A. Ali-zade, Moscow 1965, 
80, 122: Djawuldur). The tribe participated in 
the Saldjuk movement; the famous amir Caka, who 
founded an independent Turkmen principality on the 
Aegean coast at the end of the [Ith century, is said 
to be a Cawdor. The tribal name (in the form 
Cawundur) was registered in Anatolia in the 16th 
century (see F. Siimer, Ogzlar, Ankara 1967, 315-17). 
The main part of the tribe, however, remained in 
Central Asia or returned to it from the west. In the 
Shadjara-yi_ Tarakima by Abu ’1-Ghazi lv) (ed. A.N. 
Kononov, text 61, Russian tr. 68), the Cawdor are 
mentioned among those tribes which came to 
Mangishlak [9.v.] after disturbances in the Oghuz i. 
Jt remained on Mangishlak till the 19th century, longer 
than any other Turkmen tribe. In his Shadjara-yi 
Turk (ed. Desmaisons, text, 210, tr. 224) Abu ’l-Ghazi 
mentions the Cawdor only once, in the account of 
the Turkmen tribes which paid tribute to the Uzbek 
khans of Kh“arazm at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. The Cawdor are mentioned in this connection 
together with another old Oghuz tribe, the Igdir (in 
a form “Igdir Djawuldur”); together they are said to 
pay three-fourths of the tribute imposed on Hasan- 
ili. The term Hasan-ili (Esen-ili in the Turkmen pro- 
nunciation; also Esen-Khan-ili) has continued to exist 
till the present time, but its exact meaning is not 
quite clear; it seems that latterly it has been applied 
mainly to the Cawdors themselves and sometimes 
only to one of their main clans, the Kara-Cawdor. 
Besides the Cawdor and the Igdir, the Hasan-ili group 
included also the tribes of the Abdal, Bizadi 
(Boz Hadji), Burundjik and Soyinadji (Soyin Hadji). 
In the 19th century all of them, except the last one, 
were mostly considered only as different clans of the 
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same tribe Cawdor; in some descriptions, however, 
they appear as separate tribes. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, the dwellings of 
the Cawdor were located mainly in the northern 
part of Mangishlak, where the Biiza¢i peninsula still 
preserves the name of one of the above-mentioned 
clans. From the early | 7th century, they were exposed 
to a strong pressure both from the north, by the 
Kalmuks [¢.v.], and from the south, by the Khanate 
of Khiwa. As a result of this pressure in the late 
17th and the early 18th century, a part of the Cawdor 
and the Igdir as well as all the Soyinadji migrated 
to the region of the Volga Kalmuks, and, together 
with the Kalmuks, they became Russian subjects (see 
V.V. Bartol’d, Socineniya, ii/1, 613-14). At the end 
of the 18th century, they moved to the Northern 
Caucasus, and now they live on the rivers Manié 
and Kuma in the region (kray) of Stavropol; in 1960 
their total number was estimated as more than 5,000. 
The greater part of the Cawdor moved however in 
the first half of the 18th century to Kh*arazm. At 
the end of this century their main centre, Cawdor- 
kala, was in Aral, in the north of Kh“arazm, and 
they were the allies of the independent Uzbek rulers 
of the town of Kungrat in their wars with the khans 
of Khiwa. After the victory of Khiwa over the 
Kungrat [q.v.] in 1810, part of the Cawdor returned 
to Mangishlak, but in the 1830s and 1840s they 
finally left Mangishlak for Kh*arazm under the pres- 
sure of the Aday Kazaks, and since then their cen- 
tre has become the town of Porsi (now Kalinin), 
about 30 miles to the east from Old Urgené. Only 
an insignificant number of Cawdors still remain on 
Mangishlak. 

On Mangishlak the Cawdor were nomads, though 
the number of their cattle was relatively small and 
an important part of their economy was fishing and 
seal-hunting on the Caspian sea. In Kh*arazm they 
became sedentarised farmers. Their exact number is 
unknown; the estimations of the late 19th and the 
early 20th century vary between 3,500 and 17,000 
families. 
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S = (Yu. BREGEL) 
CAY-KHANA, lit. “tea-house”, a term covering 

a range of establishments in Iran serving tea 
and light refreshments, and patronised mainly by 
the working and lower middle classes. The term 
kahwa-khdna, “coffee-house”, is used almost synony- 
mously, though coffee is never served. This latter 
name, however, tells us something of the history of 
this institution, for most of which we have to rely 











on the accounts of the European travellers. One of 
the earliest references occurs in Chardin’s Voyages 
Gi, 321), where in his description of Isfahan in 
about 1670 he speaks of “les cabarets a café, a 
tabac, et pour ces boissons fortes qu’on fait avec 
le suc du pavot.” There is no mention of tea here, 
nor in Hanway’s Journal of Travels, written nearly a 
hundred years later, nor even in Malcolm’s History 
of Persia compiled at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. Up to this point it seems that coffee remained 
the popular drink, but by 1866 Lycklama a Nijeholt 
was able to write that tea “forme la boisson ordi- 
naire des divers habitants de la Perse” (ii, 105), 
though elsewhere he mentions that coffee as well 
as tea was served to him by the Imam Djum‘a of 
Isfahan. Yet even he does not use the term ¢ay- 
khana, though he does mention that the word kahwa- 
khana was applied to part of the servants’ quarters 
in a large Persian house. E.G. Browne in 1887 
records a stop at “a little roadside tea-house” near 
Tehran, and adds, “Many such tea-houses formerly 
existed in the capital, but most of them were closed 
some time ago by order of the Shah. The reason 
commonly alleged for this proceeding is that they 
were supposed to encourage extravagance and idle- 
ness, and, as I have also heard said, evils of a more 
serious kind. Outside the town, however, some of 
them are still permitted to continue their trade and 
provide the ‘bona fide traveller’ with refreshment, 
which, need-less to say, does not include wine or 
spirits.” (A year amongst the Persians, 82). Elsewhere 
Browne mentions frequently the serving of tea at 
private entertainments, but never coffee. 

Evidently, then, a fairly sudden change of habit 
took place during the first half of the 19th century, 
though why tea should suddenly have been pre- 
ferred to coffee (neither of which grew in [ran at 
that time) is not clear. It is not even certain when 
tea first became known to the Iranians. Biriini’s 
Kitab al-Saydana, written in the first half of the 
Sth/lith century, gives a detailed account of ay, 
but only as a plant grown and used in China. 
According to a Safawid manuscript referred to with- 
out quotation by Faridiin Adamiyyat in his Amir-i 
Kabir wa Tran, tea was drunk in [ran in Safawid 
times; but the same author suggests that the wide- 
spread introduction of tea-drinking into Iran was 
due to Amir-i Kabir {q.v. in Suppl.], who in 1849 
received gifts of silver samovars from the Russian 
and French governments on the occasion of the 
coronation of Nasir al-Din Shah, and encouraged 
the craftsmen of Isfahan to copy them. From then 
on, tea began to be imported in significant and 
increasing quantities, mainly the black tea of India, 
which was preferred to the milder Chinese. Tea was 
not actually grown in fran, and specifically in the 
Caspian area, until 1896. 

The first dictionary appearance of the word kahwa- 
khana is in Francis Johnson’s, published in 1852; but 
the word ¢ay-kha@na does not appear until the most 
recent dictionaries (e.g. Dihkhuda, pt. 41, 1338/1959). 
Even the omniscient Haim (1935) does not list it, but 
under kahwa-khana adds the definition “[in Persia] a 
tea-house”. However, the word cay-khdna was certainly 
in common use by that time; indeed A.V. Williams 
Jackson met it as early as 1903, when he found along 
his route “mud cabins which served as tea-houses (chai 
khainah)” (Persia past and present, 34). 

At the present time the terms ¢@y-khéna and 
kahwa-khdna are to some extent interchangeable, but 
the former tends to be used for the small way- 
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side establishments catering primarily for travellers 
(cf. Dihkhuda’s definition “places on the highways 
and caravan routes where formerly carriage horses 
were changed”). Since the coming of motor trans- 
port most of these have disappeared, while others 
have acquired a degree of sophistication appropri- 
ate to the bus passengers who now constitute their 
main clientéle. By contrast the word kahwa-khana 
usually designates the tea-shops in the towns and 
large villages, which serve as meeting-places for the 
local (male) community (a very few have curtained- 
off compartments for women). Both types of estab- 
lishment serve much the same fare—tea, prepared 
with the aid of a large samovar, bread and cheese, 
eggs, perhaps ab-i giisht or some other such simple 
dish, and of course the kalydn (water-pipe). (Coffee 
is obtainably only in the more sophisticated, 
European-style café (kdfa), patronised by wealthier 
clients, where tea, ice-cream, soft drinks, and French 
pastries are also to be had). For entertainment, there 
is the takhta-yi nard (backgammon board), and often 
the nakkal, who recites long dramatic episodes from 
the Shah-ndma, or traditional epics and folktales in 
prose or verse. In Adharbaydjan a similar role 
is often filled by the ‘dshik, who recites mystical 
poetry in Turkish, Arabic or Persian, accompanying 
himself on a stringed instrument. Dervish fortune- 
tellers (rammal) are also commonly to be seen. In 
times of high political activity the kahwa-khana may 
serve as a centre for the dissemination of news and 
views. Browne, in The Persian revolution, 143, quotes 
an unnamed Persian correspondent, writing on 19 
June 1907: “In many of the Qahwa-khdnas profes- 
sional readers are engaged, who, instead of reciting 
the legendary tales of the Shah-nama, now regale 
their clients with political news.” 

Many of the older kahwa-khanas are decorated with 
paintings and frescoes dating from Kadjar times. These 
may depict religious scenes (the martyrdom of Husayn, 
for instance, or the Mi‘radj of the Prophet), Shah-néma 
episodes (the death of Rustam, the court of Dahhak, 
the fight between Bizhan and Himian), love-stories 
(Layla and Madjniin, Shirin bathing), and dancing 
girls, musicians and entertainers at the royal court. 
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CAYLAK TEWFIK, modern Turkish GayLax 
Tevrik, Turkish writer and journalist (1843- 
92). A self-taught man, he was born in Istanbul 
and became a civil servant. He started his career 
in Bursa and continued in Istanbul where he pub- 
lished the papers “sir (“Century”, later renamed 
Leta’ if-i Gthar) and Terakki (“Progress”). In February 
1876 he published his best-known paper, the humor- 
ous Caylak (“The Kite”), which became his nick-name 





and which ceased publication in June 1877 after 
162 numbers. In 1877 he went, with a delegation, 
to Hungary for a month and on his return he pub- 
‘ished his impressions as Yédigdr-i Magaristan 
(“Souvenir of Hungary”). Caylak Tewfik is the author 
of the following works: K@file-i shu‘ara’, alphabeti- 
cally arranged biographies of poets (which stop at 
the letter dal); Istanbul’da bir sene (“A year in 
Istanbul”), Istanbul 1297-9 Rimi/1881-3, his best 
known work, the general title of a series of five 
books, consisting of realistic descriptions of every- 
day life in Istanbul. The subtitles of the work are 
(1) Tandir; (2) Mahalle kahwesi, (3) Kaghidkhane, (4) 
Ramadan gedjelert; and (5) Meykhane. Caylak Tewfik 
pioneered the Nasr al-Din Khédja literature in mod- 
ern Turkish, and published three volumes contain- 
ing about 200 stories on him, Leta’if-i Nasr al-Din, 
Bu Adem (1883) and Khazine-i Leta’if (1885). 
Bibliography: Thirk Ansiklopedisi, xi (1961-3), 

407-8; Behcet Necatigil, Edebiyatemizda isimler 
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CEH, the Ottoman term for the inhabitants of 
present-day Czechochoslovakia, mainly Bohemia 
and Moravia, but partly also Slovakia. The Arabs did 
not use this term, although the territory was known 
to them at least since the end of the 3rd/9th century. 
In the so-called “Anonymous relation” on East Euro- 
pean and Turkish peoples, preserved by a group of 
early and later Muslim geographers (Ibn Rusta, 
Hudiid al-Glam, Gardizi, al-Bakri, Marwazi, ‘Awfi), the 
name of Svatopluk (spelled variously as Sw.n.t.b.Lk., 
Sw.y.t.m.Lk., ete.) ruler of the Great Moravian Empire 
(871-94), is mentioned. The name of his land (Mirwat, 
M.r.dat) is also given in some sources, but its local- 
isation is erroneously shifted too far to the east {cf. 
Ibn Rusta, 142-5, tr. Wiet, 160-3; Hudid al-Glam, tr. 
Minorsky, §§ 42, 46; Gardizi, ed. Barthold, 99-100, 
ed. ‘Abd. al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347/1968, 275; 
Marwazi, ed. Minorsky, 22, 35). 

Al-Mas‘tidi must have had an excellent informant 
(probably a Slavonic slave from this region) on the 
ethnic and political situation in Central Europe, 
since his relation is entirely independent of other 
sources and rich in detail not to be found else- 
where. In the list of Slavonic tribes and their rulers 
we find also the name of Wenceslaus (Prince of 
Bohemia, 926-35), spelled as Wan.dj Slaw, but only 
as ruler of the Dudlebs (Diilaba), one of the many 
Czech tribes at this period (Muridj, i, 62-3 = 8 
905-6; Marquart, Séreifziige, 102 ff, wanted to read 
another ethnic name in the list Sasin as Cahin [= 
Czechs], but this is unlikely as the context points 
rather to the Saxons). In his Tanbih, 62, al-Mas‘tidr 
describes the Danube (Danuba) and the Morava 
(Malawa) rivers and mentions also the Slavonic peo- 
ples Bahmin (Bohemians; this can be read also as 
Namdjin, the Slavonic term for the Germans), and 
Murawa (Moravians). 

The most copious and detailed information about 
the territory of Czechoslavakia and its peoples is 
to be found in Ibrahim b. Ya‘ktib’s {g.v.] narration, 
who visited these countries in the sixties of the 10th 
century and could well be called the discoverer 
of Central Europe. He names the successor and 
brother of Wenceslaus, Boleslav I (935-67) as the rul- 
ing prince over Prague (Fragh), Bohemia (Biyama) 
and Cracovia (Krakiiwa). His detailed account is full 
of precious information about the economic and com- 
mercial situation, and brings many facts about 
the life, manners and customs of the people, as well 
as a few Slavonic words. His description of Prague is 
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the oldest extant in the literature, and the whole 
account belongs to the most valuable sources of early 
Czech history. Unfortunately his relation is not con- 
served in its entirety, but only in excerpts in al- 
Bakri’s al-Mamalik wa’l-masalik, some fragments are 
preserved by al-Kazwint and by the late Maghribi 
geographer Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari in his 
Kitab al-Rawd al-mi‘tar (Bibl. Nat. Rabat, Ms. no. 
238). 

After the 4th/10th century, the country of the 
Gzechs and Slovaks wanes from the horizon of 
Arab and Persian geographers. The only exception 
is al-Idrisi, who in two sections (vi, 2 and 3) men- 
tions Bi’amiyya (Bohemia), but under this name 
he understood two different countries, as is to be 
seen from the list of towns belonging to it. His 
first Bi’amiyya represents Slovakia (and partly 
northern Hungary) with the towns of Basi (either 
Bratislava, formerly Poszon, or Vacov), Akra ( Jager, 
Erlau), Butash or * -nsin (either BiteS in Moravia, 
or Trenéin in Slovakia), Shubriina (Sopron), Nitram 
(Nitra), etc. The second Biamiyya, in which the 
towns of Ifrakat (Prague) and Masla (Meissen) are 
located, forms, according to al-Idrisi, a part of his 
Allamaniyya (Germany). All this shows that he had 
rather vague knowledge about this part of Europe, 
borrowing his information from various sources and 
being unable to harmonise it (cf. Lewicki, Polska, 
part 2, passim). 

The next time the Muslim peoples came into con- 
tact with the territory of modern Czechoslovakia was 
under the Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman expan- 
sion in the [Ith/17th century touched also some 
southern regions of present-day Czechoslovakia, these 
regions then forming a part of the Hungarian king- 
dom. Following the Battle of Mohacs in 1526, the 
Turks successively conquered Buda in 1541 and 
Esztergom in 1543 and occupied the village of Kakat 
(today Starovo), where they built a small fortress, 
called Cigerdelen Parkani; this was the beginning of 
Ottoman rule over Czechoslovak territory. In 1544 
they conquered the fortress Fi?akovo in eastern 
Slovakia and Nograd and Szécsény in northern 
Hungary. This territory was then organized into four 
sandjaks, those of Esztergom, Nograd, Szécsény and 
FiPakovo, where more than 90 villages and hamlets 
on the territory of present-day Czechoslovakia were 
located. 

During the so-called Fifteen-Years’ War of 1593- 
1606, the Ottomans lost the larger part of this region, 
so that afterwards only about 200 villages remained 
under their rule. 

The greatest military enterprise of the 11th/17th 
century, the campaign of Kopriilii Ahmed Pasha 
against the Hapsburg monarchy in 1663-4, touched 
again Czechoslovak territory. In 1663 the Turkish 
army conquered the important fortresses of Nové 
Zamky (Uyvar, Neuhdusel, Ersekajvar), Nitra and 
Levice as well as many smaller fortifications. After the 
peace of Vasvar of 14 August 1664, the fortress of 
Nové Zamky, together with 786 villages and hamlets 
in southern Slovakia, remained in Ottoman hands (cf. 
Defler-i mufassal-t eyalet-i Uyvar, Basbakanhk Arsivi, Tapu 
Defterleri, Nos. 115-698). Out of this territory a new 
eydlet was constituted with its headquarters in Uyvar. 
Ottoman rule lasted here until the reconquest of Nové 
Zamky in 1685, whereas in the eastern regions of 
Slovakia it persisted till a year later, when the town- 
ship of Rimavska Sobota paid for the last time taxes 
to the Ottomans. 

Since the treaties between the Ottomans and the 








Hapsburg monarchy were frequently infringed, the 
frontiers remained unstable and underwent many 
changes. The Ottoman administration considered 
all villages inscribed in the tax-registers or defers as 
its own territory and insisted firmly on this view, 
whereas the opposite party was not willing to accept 
this state of affairs. There thus emerged a wide 
frontier zone under the fiscal jurisdiction of both 
parties, i.e. a condominium. The inhabitants were 
forced to pay taxes to both sides; the levy of taxes 
on the disputed territory led to incessant fighting, 
to punitive expeditions for non-payment, to raids 
and plunderings of villages as well as to dragging- 
away of peoples into captivity or slavery. The main 
raids occurred against Roziava and JelSava in 1556, 
Gemer in 1569, Vrable in 1584 and 1630, Krupina 
in 1654, Zarnovice in 1654, etc. The marauding 
raids, chiefly by Tatar troops, devastated many times 
the whole region of the Vah and Nitra rivers (1543, 
1552, 1575), as well as eastern Moravia (1530, 1599, 
1663). 

The only Turkish traveller who visited the territory 
of Czechoslovakia was Ewliya Celebi, who travelled 
in the southern regions in 1660-6 and also took part 
in the campaign of 1663-4. He visited and described 
the following towns and fortresses: Nové Zamky 
(Uyvar), Komarno (Komaran), Parkan-Sturovo 
(Cigerdelen Parkani), Surany, KoSice (Kashsha), 
FiPakovo (Filek), Hlohovec (Galgoféa) and Bratislava 
(Podjon), cf. Seyahat-name, vi, 46-51, 278-392; vii, 133- 
6, 335-45. 

Two participants in the same campaign have also 
left accounts: Mustafa Zithdi in the Ta’rikh-i Uyvar 
(Halis Efendi Ktph., No. 2230) and Mehmed Nedjati 
in the Ta’rikh-i sefer-i Uyvar (Revan Ktph., No. 1308), 
both written in 1665. In the Turkish historical 
literature the events of war on Czechoslovak terri- 
tory were described in some detail by Ibrahim 
Pecewi (conquest of FiPakovo, Ta’rikh, i, 139-40; of 
Sobotka, ii, 140; the siege of Komarno, ii, 154-6). 
Katib Celebi gave an account of events of the 
Fifteen-Years War in his Fedhleke, i, 19-20, 132-6, 
261-2. 
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(I. Hrpex - J. BiraSkovic) 

CITRUS [see muyAMMaDAT]. 

COBAN-OGHULLARI, a family of derebeys 
{g.v.] in Ottoman Anatolia, who controlled the dis- 
tricts (n@hipes) of Tiyek, Ekbez and Hacilar in the 
eastern parts of the Amanus Mountains or Gavur 
Dagi (in the hinterland of Iskenderun [see Iskan- 
DARGN] in modern Turkey). They claimed hered- 
itary power in the area from the time of Sultan 
Murad IV (1032-49/1623-40), when the latter, in 
the course of his campaign against the Persians in 
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Baghdad, granted these districts to a local shepherd 
(éoban). By the 19th century, the family was divided 
into two branches, one controlling Tiyek and Ekbez 
and the other Hacilar. The Coban-oghullari played 
a part in the attempts of the more powerful derebey 
families of the Cicilian region to maintain their local 
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DABBAGH (a.), “tanner”, frequent as a nisba in 
mediaeval and modern Arabic. In pre-Islamic Arabia, 
the tanners were Jewish craftsmen. During the life- 
time of the Prophet, his Companions, such as al- 
Harith b. Sabira, Sawda, Asma’ bint ‘Amis and others, 
were associated with tanning. Sa‘d b. ‘A?’idh al-Karaz, 
one of the Companions of Muhammad, was busy 
trading in fruit of the acacia (karaz) which was wide- 
ly used as a material for the processing of 
leather. During the Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Mamlik 
periods, there were many Jewish and Arab tradesmen 
engaged in tannery. Djahiz mentions Jewish tanners; 
al-Sam‘ani and Ibn al-Athir, on the other hand, cite 
numerous names of Arabs who were well-known. not 
only as dabbaghs, but also as transmitters of traditions 
and religious lore. 

The tanners worked and lived in the suburbs of 
towns and villages, and had their separate lanes (darb) 
in the markets known as darb al-dabbaghin. They had 
their shops close to the camel-market of Mirbad in 
Basra during the Umayyad period. The shops of 
dabbaghiin, together with those of fishmongers, were 
situated in the markets of Karkh in Baghdad, away 
from the shops of the perfumers (‘aftériin). The muhtastb 
supervised the artisans’ works and prevented the 
dabbagh from using oak galls (‘afs) instead of acacia 
fruits (karaz) for leather processing, and cautioned the 
tanners not to mix hides of ritually-slaughtered cows 
with those of animals like horses, mules and donkeys 
which had died natural deaths without being prop- 
erly slaughtered. 

The dabbagh does not appear prominently in Arabic 
anecdotes and humorous tales, whereas the weaver 
(ha@’ik) and the cupper (hadjdjam) was often portrayed 
as a comic character'in Arabic literature. The relative 
silence of Arabic udaba’ about tanners was partly due 
to the social isolation in which the dabbaghiin worked 
and lived. Al-Raghib al-Isfahani expresses the accepted 
view about the dabbagh, the A@ik and the hadjdjam, 
that they are silat al-nd@s, men of mean status. The 
‘Abbasid government, from time to time, imposed 
extraordinary taxes (maks) on skilled artisans, including 
tanners, but these fiscal measures were temporary. We 
find some evidence which suggest that the 
witness (shahada) of craftsmen of low status like the 
sweeper (kannds), tanner, cupper and weaver was 
not acceptable in law; some Méailiki jurists, however, 
pleaded in favour of the waiving of this restriction 
and the acceptance of their shakada. Ibn ‘Abidin and 
some other jurists, while discussing the law of kafa’a, 
debated the question whether the tanners were eligi- 
ble to contract marriages outside their own social 
group, and Arab prejudices against the dabbaghs 
clearly hindered upward social mobility among tanners 
through marriages with families of higher status. 








autonomy against the Porte in Istanbul, and were 
at times allied with e.g. the Kiiciik ‘Ali-oghullari 
(g.0.]. 
Bibliography: see A.G. Gould, Lords or bandits? 
The derebeys of Cilicia, in IJMES, vii (1976), 491. 
Ep.) 
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o * (M.AJ. BEG) 

AL-DABBAGH, ABU ZAYD ‘ABD at-RAHMAN 
B. Munammap B. ‘ALT B. ‘ABD ALLAH AL-ANSART AL- 
Usaypi, b. 605/1208-9, d. 699/1300, was, according 
to the eyewitness and probably interested testimony 
of al-‘Abdari, the unique true scholar in al- 
Kayrawan of his time. If one can believe an anec- 
dote which states that he owed his cognomen of 
al-Dabbagh to the fact that his great-grandfather dis- 
guised himself as a tanner in order to avoid the office 
of kadi, he must have stemmed from an ancient family 
of Kayrawani fakihs. Al-Abdari, who visited him in 
688/1289 and received from him a general igjdza for 
the transmission of his whole work, praises his hos- 
pitality, fine appearance, amiability, lofty mind and 
breadth of knowledge. He was well-versed in all the 
traditional Islamic sciences, was a felicitous poet and 
excelled above all in fadith. His masters had been 
numerous {over 80), and he devoted to them, in the 
fashion of the time, a bamdémadj or catalogue, which 
has survived. He also wrote a work on hadith, al- 
Ahadith al-arbatn fi ‘umiim rahmat Allah li-sa’ir al-Glamin, 
a history, Ta’rikh Mulik al-Islam and a collection of 
edifying vitae, Djala’ al-afkar ft mandkib al-ansar, none 
of these works has come down to us. 

However, al-Dabbagh owed his reputation above all 
to his ¢abakat devoted, in a chronological order by dates 
of death, to the saints and scholars who had either lived 
in al-Kayrawan or had visited it. According to al-‘Abdart, 
this was called Ma‘alim al-iman wa-rawdat al-ridwan fr 
mandkib al-mashhitrin min sulah@ al-Kayrawan, and was in 
two big volumes. He drew substantially on the oldest 
sources, and especially on the Tabakat of Abu ‘l-‘Arab 
and the Riad of al-Maliki. Al-Dabbagh’s work was in 
turn copied and enlarged firstly by Ibrahim al-‘Awwani 
(d. ca. 719/1320}, and above all by another Kayra- 
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wani, Ibn Nadji (d. after 839/1435), who completed 
it by adding biographical notices of the scholars of 
his own century and by interpolating all through 
the earlier texts personal remarks generally introduced 
by the verb kultu “I say”. Hence al-Dabbagh’s work 
is only known to us through this definitive work in 
four volumes given to us by Ibn Nadjr with the utle 
Ma‘alim al-imam fi ma‘rifat ahl al-Kayrawan. In sum, 
we have here a collective work which, by means of 
anecdotes and edifying stories, brings to life before 
our very eyes and in successive layers, the highly 
diverse world of piety and jkk. The Tunis edition of 
this (1320-5) is very poor, but has been re-edited in 
a more critical way by Ibrahim Shabbih (i, Cairo 
1968), which has however now stopped after the first 
volume and seems unlikely to continue. For his part, 
M.H. al-Hila has made a very useful index which is 
unfortunately only available in roneotyped form and 
has had little circulation. 

Al-Dabbagh was buried in al-Kayrawan at the 
Tunis Gate, in the enclosure reserved for his ances- 
tors and called the Silsilat al-Dhahab (“Golden chain”). 
He was in fact the descendant of a famous line of 
Ansar. 

Bibliography: ‘Abdari, al-Rikla al-maghribiyya, ed. 

M. al-Fasi, Rabat 1968, 66-7; Ibn Nadji, Afa‘alim, 

iv, 89-92; al-Wazir al-Sarradj, Hulal, ed. M.H. al- 

Hila, Tunis 1970, 1, 262-70 (largely repeats ‘Abdari); 

R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, Paris 1947, ii, 382-3. 

D (M. Ta.si) 

DABIR (p.) “scribe, secretary”, the term gen- 
erally used in the Persian cultural world, including 
the Indo-Muslim one (although in the later centuries 
it tended to be supplanted by the term munshi, so 
that Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo- 
Indian colloquial words and phrases, London 1886, 328, 
record “dubeer” as being in their time “quite obso- 
lete in Indian usage”), as the equivalent of Arabic 
katb and Turkish yazid?. The word appears as 
dipir/dibir (Pahlavi orthography dpy(w)r, see D.N. 
MacKenzie, A concise Pahlavi dictionary, London 1971, 
26) in Sasanid Persia to denote the secretaries of the 
government departments, an influential body in 
the state, and a chief secretary, Erdn-dibirpat or 
dibiran-mehisht is mentioned in such sources as the 
Karndmag-i Ardashir; see, for instance, Mas‘tdi, Tandih, 
104, tr. Carra de Vaux, 148, giving the dafirbadh as 
the fourth of the five great dignitaries in the Sasanid 
state. A knowledge of writing and secretaryship was 
considered part of a gentleman’s education, and the 
Karndmag records that Ardashir learnt dibirh at Babak’s 
court (see M. Boyce, The Parthian gosan and Iranian 
minstrel tradition, in FJRAS [1957], 32-3). From Sasanid 
usage it passed into Armenia, where we find men- 
tioned a chief secretary, drapet Areac‘ (H. Hiibschmann, 
Armenische Grammatik, i, Leipzig 1897, 145). The ori- 
gin of the word is seen in Old Iranian *dipibara “bear- 
er of writing”, and this originally Iranian word passed 
during pre-Islamic times into more westerly languages, 
such as Aramaic and Armenian; for etymological 
details, see W. Eilers, /ranisches Lehngut im arabischen 
Lexikon: tiber eimge Berufsnamen und Titel, in Indo-Iranian 
Jnal., v (1961-2), 216-17. 

For the functions of dabirén in Islamic times, see 
KATIB, li and iii, and also DIWAN, iv and v. 
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DABU,, Das‘ (A. dubs dubuS diba’, adbu', madba‘a), 
grammatically feminine singular nouns designating 
the hyena (Persian: kaftdér, Turkish: sértlan, Berber: 
ifis, pl. ifisen) irrespective of sex or species (see Ch. 
Pellat, Sur quelques noms d’animaux en arabe classique, in 
GLECS, viii, 95-9). From this vague generic term, 
additional forms have been derived to differentiate 
the sexes: dibGn, pl. dabd‘in for the male (alongside 
dhikh, pl. dhuyiikh) and dib‘ana, pl. -at, for the female. 
The word dabu‘ (preferable to dab‘) is of Sumero- 
Akkadian origin and is found in several languages 
of the Semitic group, most notably in Hebrew with 
sebi‘a (Jeremiah, xii, 9) and its plural (sebé%m in the 
Biblical toponym of the “Valley of the Seboim” or 
“Valley of the Hyenas” (I Samuel, xiii, 18), currently 
the valley of the Wadi Aba Dab‘a, tributary of the 
Wadi al-Kilt, to the west of Jericho. The Arabic 
dialects of the present day have all retained the orig- 
inal name of the animal in the forms dba‘ and dab“ 
(fem. daba, pl. dbaa. 

The hyena family comprises four species, dis- 
tributed geographically throughout Africa and from 
Arabia to Bengal; this means that the majority of 
Muslim peoples, and especially all Arabic and Berber 
speakers, have always been familiar with this repul- 
sive carrion-eater, closely related to the dogfamily. 
The species that is most widely distributed, from the 
Atlantic coast of North Africa to India, is the striped 
hyena (Hyaena hyaena or Heaena strata) which lives 
a solitary life, occasionally in pairs, at altitudes of 
up to 1,500 metres and is essentially nocturnal. It 
is distinguished by its hide, varying in colour from 
grey to a dingy shade of yellow, and by its erect 
dorsal mane (marafil) which accounts for “arfa’, one 
of the many epithets applied to the animal. Its den 
(widjar, hidn, rudjma, “rdn) is usually a deep, vaulted 
burrow under an outcrop of rock. Litters consists 
of five or six cubs (fur‘ul, furulan, pl. fara@%l, and in 
poetry, bakdal, fartand, hubayra, hinbar, hinnabr, hunbu‘), 
In Africa, the southern limit of its habitat is the 
mid-Sahara, where it is called, in Tamahak, 
erkent/terkenit, pl. erkeniten/ terkenitin. The Arab nomads 
of the Sahara regions, for reasons of superstitious 
euphemism, refer to it as bab marziik “lucky door”. 
The second species, found only in Africa, is the 
spotted hyena (Hyena crocuta), in Arabic dabuS rakta’. 
Stronger and more ferocious than the former, this 
hyena has no mane and its hide is reddish with 
black speckles. It is found throughout Africa south 
of the Sahara, and its habitat overlaps that of its 
striped cousin in the central desert regions, where 
it is called ¢ahari, pl. uhéryawin; it is common in the 


| Sudan and Eritrea under the name marfa‘tn/mar- 


fail/marfatb. Its behaviour differs considerably from 
that of the striped hyena; a strong gregarious instinct 
causes it to live in packs (in dialect: mdad‘a, pl. 
mdabi‘), each one of which may include more than 
a dozen members. Hunting in groups, both by day 
and night, the members of a pack pose a formida- 
ble threat to cattle and deer, and they have been 
known to attack isolated travellers; within the pack, 
a strict law regulates the distribution of captured 
prey. Much less prolific than the striped hyena, the 
spotted hyena has no more than one or two cubs 
to a litter. The other two species of hyena, the brown 
hyena (Hyaena brunnea) and the aard-wolf (Proteles 
eristatus), an insectivore, are virtually unknown in the 
Arab countries, being confined to central and south- 
ern Africa. 

The Greeks, who knew of the hyena through the 
writings of Aristotle (Hist. Anim., vi, 32) and Hero- 
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dotus (iv, 192), had only two words for the animal: 
Batva and yAdvuc, while the Arabs, many centuries 
before Islam, employed a wide vocabulary of terms 
to describe both the physical appearance and behav- 
iour of the hyena (see Ibn Siduh, Mukhassas, viii, 
69-72); ancient Arabic poetry contains the bulk of 
this terminology, which has virtually disappeared 
from contemporary speech. The first thing which 
struck the Bedouin about the appearance of the hyena 
was its swaying and limping gait (hanbala, hunbu‘a), 
owed to the fact that its forequarters are higher and 
more powerful than its hindquarters. This trait earned 
the animal a whole range of pejorative epithets with 
the general sense of “lame”, such as: dhay’al/dGayal, 
‘aria, math@’, khami‘a, khuta’, khala‘la‘, khaz‘al, etc. The 
effect of this ignominious gait is aggravated by the 
animal’s bandy forelegs, on account of which it was 
called ‘aythiim, ‘athami, fashahi and na‘thal, while its 
thick, matted and mangy coat gave rise to the names 
baki, a‘tha’/‘athwa’/‘ihyan, umm ‘ithyal and ghunafir. 
Because of its black jowls and muzzle, it was known 
as rashma@’ and umm rasham, and because of its un- 
gainly and misshapen body, hadadir, ‘afshalil, umm 
rim and umm dabkal. Its nocturnal habits and appetite 
for carrion earned it a number of epithets with the 
general sense of “vileness”, “filth”, such as day‘ar/. 
djaGri, kutham/kathami, kash‘, khan‘as and madra’. It has 
always inspired disgust, with its necrophagous instinct 
and its habit of raiding cemeteries and unearth- 
ing and consuming freshly-interred corpses; as a 
result of this repugnant behaviour, the hyena earned 
uncomplimentary nicknames such as umm _ al-kubir 
“mother of the tombs”, and nabbash al-kubiir or nakathi, 
“grave-digger”. 

Al-Djahiz amassed a considerable quantity of infor- 
mation on the hyena by collecting legends relating 
to the animal in Bedouin circles, and he mentions 
this reprehensible behaviour, without himself believ- 
ing in it, in connection with the coupling with swollen, 
unburied corpses of enemies slain in battle or of 
executed criminals (Hayawan, v, 117, vi, 450). He 
also mentions the fact that, like the hare, the hyena 
was alleged to be a hermaphrodite. Furthermore, this 
hermaphroditism was believed to be alternate, not 
simultaneous, the same individual being male one 
year, female the next. In reality, such legends may 
have arisen from the fact that the female hyena is 
seen to possess a strangely hypertrophied external 
genital organ, allowing it to be mistaken for a male. 
On account of its contact with corpses and _ its 
menstrual cycle, the hyena was regarded in the super- 
stitious minds of the nomads as something essentially 
unclean, and for this reason could not serve as a 
mount for the genies (Hayawan, vi, 46). According 
to another fable, it was believed that by penetrat- 
ing the shadow cast by a dog in the moonlight, the 
hyena could make the animal fall from the wall or 
the terrace where it was standing; the dog would 
then be eaten. 

All in all, the hyena was regarded as a totally 
reprehensible and ill-omened beast, as is suggested 
by epithets with the sense of “mother of calamity” 
(umm kash‘am, umm khinnawr, umm nawfal), while its 
nocturnal rallying cry (khaff khafkhafa), resembling a 
sardonic laugh, and its raucous growl of anger (naw, 
kusha‘), have always been of a type calculated to ter- 
rify the traveller stranded in the countryside, looking 
anxiously for the reassuring lights of an en- 
campment or a village. To meet at night the animal 
known in different regions as “the crier” (al-khaffuf), 
“the growler” (umm ‘altab), “the host of the road” 











(umm al-tartk), “mother of the sands” (umm al-nimal) 
and “the mother of the hill” (umm al-kalada) is a sign 
of bad luck; striking a light is the only way of ban- 
ishing this unwelcome companion, this animal which 
joins forces with the wolf (akha nahshal), the jackal 
and the vulture in consuming the scraps left behind 
by the lion, the panther, the leopard or the caracal 
lynx. Another, more empirical means of protecting 
oneself against any possibility of attack from the 
hyena was to carry on one’s person pieces of colo- 
cynth (kangal) or sea-onion (‘unsul) or to rub the skin 
with black nightshade (“nab al-tha‘lab), plants whose 
smell is repellent to the hyena. On the other hand, 
the underground cave where the hyena sleeps dur- 
ing the day is often shared by some snake or other 
large reptile with which it coexists peaceably; this 
explains the hyena’s most widely-spread nickname 
umm “mir “mother of the serpent”. 

In spite of its ferocious and formidable appearance, 
the hyena is, in fact, characterised by cowardice; once 
captured and muzzled and seen in daylight, the ani- 
mal is so terrified that it gives the impression of total 
bewilderment and stupidity. This well-known behay- 
iour led the Bedouin to coin the phrase ahmak min 
dabuS “more foolish than a hyena” and the epithet 
daba‘ta/dabaghta/dabaghtara “stupid”, described the 
animal before being used as a word of reproof for 
silly or mischievous children. In the Maghrib, a 
brutal or foolish person is contemptuously described 
as madbi‘ or mdabba‘, implying that, in the words of 
the proverb kld ras dba, “he has eaten a hyena’s 
head”. Although the young of the species, if caught 
before the age of weaning, is easily domesticated and 
proves very much attached to its master, the adult is 
quite untamable, as is shown by the tragic story of 
the kind Bedouin who gave refuge to a hunted hyena 
and was eaten in his sleep as a reward for his benev- 
olence, an episode which gave rise to the proverbial 
expression mudjir umm mir “protector of the hyena”, 
applied to excessive hospitality shown towards a 
stranger. The incorrigible and unsociable temperament 
of the adult hyena and its latent malevolence gave 
rise to the metaphorical sense of the word dabu‘, as 
used by the Arabs to describe years of drought and 
the distress and misery which accompanied them 
(Hayawan, vi, 446-7). Still more explicit was the old 
adage khar’at bayna-hum al-diba* “the hyenas have 
defecated between them”, used in reference to rival 
tribes divided by implacable hatred. Comparison to 
the hyena, as to the monkey [see Kip] and the pig 
[see KHINZIR], was a grievous insult in Arabic as in 
Persian; in the latter, rii-y kaftdr “face of a hyena” 
was used to describe repulsive features inspiring dis- 
trust (Hayawdn, vi, 452). 

Belief in hybrid forms produced by matings of the 
hyena and the wolf was firmly entrenched in the Arab 
mentality, and al-Djahiz was the first to dare to refute 
it categorically (Hayawdn, ti, 181-3). According to the 
latter, copulation of a male hyena with a she-wolf 
would have produced the sim‘, a creature renowned 
for its agility (see al-Damiri, Hayat, ii, 27-8), identified 
by modern naturalists with the Cape hunting-dog (Lycaon 
pictus), a canine. An inverse crossing would have pro- 
duced the %sbar (see al-Damiri, of. cit., ti, 115-6), prob- 
ably to be identified with the aard-wolf, a species of 
hyena mentioned above. According to another legend 
dating from the early years of Islam, the sem‘ and the 
“sbar, offspring of the hyena and the wolf were, in 
fact, the progeny of two tax-collectors, transformed into 
these two carnivores by Allah as a punishment for 
their greed (Hayawan, v, 80, 148-50); this alleged pu- 
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nishment gives historical force to the unfortunate rep- 
utation for usury acquired in this period by tax-col- 
lectors and money-changers. Still more extravagant was 
the idea of the evolution of the giraffe (zardfa), accord- 
ing to the following process: in Abyssinia, a male hyena 
mates with a “wild” she-camel, producing a hybrid 
(unknown and unnamed!) which, mating in its turn 
with, according to its sex, a male or a female oryx, 
gives birth to the giraffe as a definite product. Although 
this comical explanation defies all the laws of genet- 
ics, it does, for the simple-minded, account for the 
physique of the giraffe; it has the low hindquarters of 
the hyena, the long neck of the camel and the thin 
legs and cloven hooves of the antelope. Taking into 
consideration the colour of its hide, orange speckled 
with black, we can understand its compound name in 
Persian: ushturgdv-t palang “camel-bovine-panther” and 
its current scientific name, borrowed from the pre- 
ceding, Giraffa camelopardalis L. 

In pre-Islamic Arabia the hyena does not seem to 
have been the object of a taboo. It was considered 
a game-animal and there was no objection to its meat 
being eaten in times of hardship; there was even a 
trade in the animal, and according to some compil- 
ers of tradition (see al-Damiri, op. cit., ti, 82, and al- 
Kazwini, ‘Adja’ib, same edition, ii, 235), it was sold 
between al-Safa and al-Marwa, on the Pilgrims’ Route. 
In later times, the question of the legality of the con- 
sumption of the meat of this canine-toothed carnivore 
was answered differently by the four judicial schools 
of orthodox Islam. This is understandable, since the 
Prophet Muhammad, when asked to give a ruling on 
this vexed question, replied in an ambiguous fashion, 
saying that he himself did not eat it, but that it was 
a form of game (sayd) and could therefore be con- 
sumed. The exegetes expounded this advice at some 
length, arguing that the hyena does not hunt living 
prey as predatory animals do, an argument which 
holds good only for the striped hyena, the sole species 
known in Arabia. As a result, consumption of the 
meat of the hyena is regarded as permissible by the 
Shafifs and the Hanbalis (see H. Laoust, Le précis de 
droit d’Ibn Qudéma, Beirut 1950, 224; al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘sha, ii, 47-8; E. Graf, Jagdbeute und Schlachttier 
im islamischen Recht, Bonn 1959, 143, 233). Malik b. 
Anas and his followers were more reticent, consider- 
ing the consumption of the meat of this scavenger 
“worthy of reproof” (makrih). As for Abii Hanifa, he 
maintains categorically that this meat is absolutely 
impermissible, on the basis of the formal prohibition 
applying to all carnivores equipped with canine teeth. 

Whatever the motive, consumption or destruction, 
the capture of the hyena was a practice that always 
had enthusiasts, using the best means available 
according to the time and the place. In Islamic coun- 
tries, the simplest and oldest method of hunting, no 
doubt dating back to prehistoric times, was to trap 
the animal with cords in the burrow itself. The brave 
man who had the audacity to confront this adver- 
sary, in spite of its terrible bite, was obliged, as a 
preliminary, to undress and to arm himself with cords 
tied into slip-knots; he would then approach his 
quarry as stealthily and silently as possible and muz- 
zle and hobble the creature without, apparently, 
encountering any resistance. In this delicate opera- 
tion the hunter relied not only on his own courage, 
but also, and most of all, on the magic power of 
formulae proclaimed in a loud voice at the moment 
of contact with the beast; in the East, the most effica- 
cious formula was: Umm ‘Amir naima! “Umm ‘Amir 
is asleep!” Another injunction was more distateful 











(see LA under ‘m-7): khamirt Umm ‘Amir abshirt bi- 
djarad ‘azla wa-kamar' ridjal katla. “Go back Umm 
‘Amir, go and play with mating grasshoppers and 
the penis of slain men!” In the Maghrib, the hunter, 
having invoked the local saint, said, with more del- 
icacy: hati _yeddek nehennihd. “give me your foot and 
I shall dye it with henna.” It should be emphasised 
that the first condition for success was, before 
embarking on the enterprise, to seal up the small- 
est fissure capable of shedding light into the bur- 
row; the hunter was obliged to operate in total 
darkness, as in indicated by al-Djahiz (Hayawan, vi, 
48); he could, for his personal safety, arm himself 
with a short dagger (see L. Mercier, La chasse et les 
sports chez les Arabes, Paris 1927, 29-30). Arab authors 
who have described hunting, like the poet Kushadjim 
[g.v.] in his Kitab al-Masdyid wa ‘l-maténd (ed. A. 
Talas, Baghdad 1954, 103, 213-15) from the 
4th/10th century, or the encyclopaedist of fieldsports 
‘Isa al-Asadi, in his monumental Djamhara ft ‘uliim 
al-bayzara from the 7th/1]3th century (ms. Escurial 
903, fols. 162b-163b), have given accounts of vari- 
ous procedures, other than that described above, for 
the capture of the hyena; these include the hunt- 
ing-trap, using a ditch fenced in with stakes, the 
kennel-trap with a guillotine-style door (nidaha, rida‘) 
or the snare (Aiffa) with a running knot to catch the 
paw. Each of these devices was accompanied by a 
bait (rmma) consisting of the carcase of some ani- 
mal. In more recent periods, metal traps with tongues 
have replaced all devices previously in use. Such 
traps should be large and very powerful, because in 
many case the hyena’s vice-like jaws are strong 
enough to bend steel. The Mamlik Ibn Mangli, 
summarising the works of al-Asadi in his Aitab Uns 
al-mala@ bi-wahsh al-fala, in the 8th/14th century, 
gives the following advice, the fruit of his personal 
experience, to the mounted hunter: “When pursu- 
ing the hyena on horseback, the animal should be 
approached from the left-hand side; an archer, if 
right-handed, should overtake it on the left flank. 
If the hunter is armed with a lance or a sabre, he 
should attack at very close quarters. Nevertheless, it 
is said that if the hyena charges at you from the 
right, you will be unable to strike it, although if it 
approaches you on the left, it is vulnerable and 
you will have it at your mercy, if Allah wills.” 
With much less style and finesse, the general prac- 
tice in the Maghrib is simply to stun the hyena with 
a club, having first smoked it out of its lair, the 
same procedure as is used in Europe for the fox, 
the badger and the polecat. Heavy and sudden rain- 
fall can sometimes force the hyena to evacuate its 
flooded burrow; a fact illustrated by the old Arabic 
expression used to describe torrential rain sayl djdrr 
al-dabu‘ “a flood to drive the hyena outside”. 

The truth is that the hyena has never enjoyed any 
kind of favour on the part of Muslim communities 
because the animal, while alive, is of absolutely no 
use to them. At the very most, in ancient Arabia the 
shepherd could hope for its presence when his flock 
was threatened by a wolf since, according to his not 
illogical reasoning, so long as these two carnivores 
were in violent competition with each other, his sheep 
were safe, which explains the shepherd’s prayer 
Allahumma dab" wa-dhvb"! “Oh Allah, [send me at the 
same time] a hyena and a wolf.” There was a time 
when, in certam regions, the hyena could play the 
role of the Hebrew scapegoat; in cases of persistent 
drought where all other propitiatory rites had failed, 
the procedure of last recourse was to tie the hyena 
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to a wall by its tail and to set dogs on it, torturing 
it for three days before killing and burying it; with 
the evil destiny thus exorcised, rain was sure to come 
soon. Such is the interpretation laid on these obscure 
ritual practices by the mythologists. 

In spite of everything, the hyena should not be 
unjustly abused because, wherever it lives in proxim- 
ity to man it is, with the jackal and the vulture, a 
factor in biological equilibrium, contributing to the 
elimination of decomposing organic matter, the source 
of all diseases and epidemics. In Islamic countries, the 
rural populations willingly accept the presence of the 
hyena in spite of its unpleasant instinct for digging 
(dayaf); at night, the animal is present in large num- 
bers on the outskirts of encampments and villages, 
disposing of the garbage and waste products thrown 
out without any regard for hygiene. 

In ancient medicine, as practised by the Greeks 
and later by the Arabs, the hide of the hyena, in 
all its forms, offered a wide range of therapeutic 
properties, the most valued being the supposed aphro- 
disiac quality of its brains and genital organs when 
dried and made into powder; but this drug only 
had a generative effect on the man and induced 
frigidity in the woman. Bearing in mind the mutual 
hostility between the live hyena and the dog, it was 
quite logical to extend this hostility beyond death and 
to use the remains of the former to repel the latter; 
also, carrying in one’s person a piece of hyena’s skin 
or its dried tongue gave protection against dog-bites 
and, consequently, rabies. Similarly, anointing one- 
self with grease from a hyena would prevent dogs 
from barking at one’s approach; this practice was 
well-known to burglars. Applying the same grease to 
a placid dog would immediately transform it into a 
ferocious animal. A hyena skin buried at the entrance 
to a house was a permanent means of denying access 
to all dogs and, hung up outside a village, it kept 
all pestilence at bay. Wrapped round the sieve or 
the measure used in the handling of grain, this skin 
preserved the seed against depredation by grass-hop- 
pers and birds; with fruit trees, the same effect could 
be achieved by the use of the animal’s claws. In 
addition, the head and the tongue of the hyena were 
lucky talismans; the former promoted fertility in a 
dovecote and the latter, hung in a room where a 
banquet or a wedding feast was to take place, guar- 
anteed enjoyment and was a protection against 
unpleasantness. On the basis of the hyena’s power 
of vision in the darkness, its gall, used as an eye- 
wash, was believed to prevent cataract and make nyc- 
talops. Finally, the dried heart of a hyena, hung as 
a talisman round at a child’s neck, was a sure means 
of improving spirit and intelligence; and the right 
paw of the animal, attached to the arm or the leg 
of a woman in labour, assuaged the pains of child- 
birth and guaranteed a successful birth. ‘To this list 
of major qualities a large number of secondary prop- 
erties could be added, and one might conclude that 
the hyena, for which the Arabs had no sympathy in 
its lifetime, the outlaw al-Shanfara excepted (see his 
Lamiyyat al-Arab, vv. 5, 59), was reconsidered and 
enjoyed a measure of favour after its death, on account 
of its numerous beneficial contributions to medicine 
and magic, two areas which were then regarded as 
being one. 
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IBN “IRS. (F. Vir£) 

DABUSIYYA, a town of mediaeval Trans- 
oxania, in the region of Soghdia, and lying on a 
canal which led southwards from the Nahr Sughd 
and on the Samarkand-Karminiyya-Bukhara road. 
The site is marked by the ruins of Kal‘a-yi Dabiis 
near the modern village of Ziyaudin (= Diya’ al- 
Din), according to Barthold, Turkestan’, 97. It lay 
in a prosperous and well-watered area, say the medi- 
aeval geographers, and Mukaddasi, 324, cf. R.B. 
Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material for a history up to the 
Mongol conquest, Beirut 101, mentions in particular 
the brocade cloth known as Wadhari produced 
there. 

Dabisiyya’s main significance in history was as 
the place of a victory in 394/1094 of the last Samanid 
Isma‘l al-Muntasir [see IsMA’IL B. NOH] over the 
Karakhanids before his final defeat and death, and 
also the scene of a sharp but indecisive battle between 
the Karakhanid ‘Alitigin or ‘Ali b. Hasan Bughra 
Khan [see 1LEK-KHANs] and his Saldjiik allies on one 
side and the Ghaznawid governor of Kh*arazm, 
Ajtuntash [g.v. and also KHYARAZM-sHAHS] on the 
other, in which the latter was mortally wounded (see 
Barthold, op. cit., 270, 295-6). Dabisiyya apparently 
flourished at this time and was a mint-town of the 
early Karakhanids (see Zambaur, Die Miinzprdgun- 
gen des Islams zeitlich und ortlich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 
1968, 110). During the Mongol period, Dabiisiyya 
and Sar-i Pul both opposed Cingiz Khan’s hordes 
in early 617/1220 (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 102, 107, 117), 
and operations around it between warring Ozbeg 
princes are recorded by Babur in the opening years 
of the 10th/16th century (Babur-nama, tr. Beveridge, 
40, 124, 137). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
above): Le Strange, The lands of the eastern caliphate, 
468, 471; Hudiid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 113. 

(C.E. Bosworts) 

DACTYLONOMY [see HIsAB AL-‘AKD]. 

DAGH U TASHIHA, “branding and verification”, 
a term used in Muslim India for the branding of 
horses and compilation of muster rolls for 
soldiers. The system of dagh (horse branding) was first 
itroduced in India by ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaldji (695- 
715/1296-1316), and was revived by Shér Shah Suri 
(947-52/1540-5). The system of double ranks (dkat and 
suwar) made its appearance during the second half of 
Akbar’s reign. The motive probably was to compel every 
mansabdar actually to maintain the number of horses 
and cavalry men expected of him for impenal service. 
But dishonesty among the nobles was found to be so 
widespread that a mere paper edict could not remove 
it. Therefore, to check all evasions of military obliga- 
tions, Akbar introduced dagh (branding) for the horses 
and the Ghra (descriptive rolls) for the men. Detailed 
rules were framed for dagh u tashiha. Each mansabdar 
had to bring his horses and men every year for 
branding and inspection; in case of delay, assignment 
of one-tenth of his dagir was withheld. Nobles whose 
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djagirs were remote were not expected to bring their 
horses to the muster before twelve years, but after 
six years since the last muster, one-tenth of their 
income was withheld. If a mansabdaér was promoted to 
a higher mansab and three years elapsed since he last 
presented his horses at a muster, he received a per- 
sonal increase of salary, but was allowed to draw the 
allowances for the increased number of his men only 
after the first muster. He then obtained assignments 
against his old and new men. 

The entire machinery of branding and _ inspection 
was controlled by the Bakhshi-yi mamalik (or Mir bakhshi) 
in the central administration. He had under him bakhshis 
posted at the capitals of sibas or provinces. The 
actual work of branding and inspection was done by 
an officer known as the Dariigha-yi dagh u tashiha, who 
reported to the dakhshis. This department was very 
important for maintaining the Mughal army up to pre- 
scribed standards, and the decline in the quality of 
Mughal troops in the 1!2th/18th century was widely 
ascribed to the collapse of the dagh u tashiha system. 

Bibliography: Abu ’\-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, i, Bibl. 

Ind., Calcutta 1867-77; Selected documents of Shah 

Jahan’s reign, Dafiar-i Dewani, Hyderabad 1950; 

M. Athar Ali, The Mughal nobility under Aurangzeb, 

Bombay 1966; Ibn Hasan, The central structure of the 

Mughal empire and its practical working up to the year 

1657, Oxford 1936; and see Isti‘rAp. 

‘- (M. ATHAR ALI) 

DAHIS, the name given to a pre-Islamic war 
waged during the latter half of the 6th century A.D. 
between two closely related tribes of Ghatafan, the 
Bani ‘Abs and the Banii Dhubyan, or more accu- 
rately the Bani Fazara, a sub-tribe of Dhubyan. The 
war took its name from a stallion called Dahis, over 
which the quarrel arose, and which became prover- 
bial for bad luck. 

The real reasons for the war are probably to be 
sought in the enmity generated by the domination by 
‘Abs of all Ghatafan, as well as Hawazin, which had 
reached its peak around the middle of the century 
but had begun to decline with the death of Zuhayr 
b. Djadhima, the chieftain of ‘Abs [see GHaTAFAN]. 
The war, which is said to have lasted forty years, 
continued until some years after the Day of Shitb 
Djabala, on which ‘Abs joined with ‘Amir against 
Dhubyan and Tamim; this battle is traditionally dated 
in the year of the Prophet Muhammad’s birth. 

The major events of the war, as well as their proper 
sequence, are clear from our sources, although many 
details are uncertain, since the main primary source 
shows signs of a tendentious recasting to give added 
prominence to the two leaders, Kays b. Zuhayr b. 
Djadhima al-‘Abst and Hudhayfa b. Badr al-Fazari 
of Dhubyan. 

The most detailed study of the first part of the 
war down to the Day of al-Haba’a is by E. Meyer, 
Der tustorische Gehalt der Aiyam al-‘Arab, Wiesbaden 1970, 
50-65, who gives a full bibliography. The main pri- 
mary source is the commentary on the Nakd’id, i, 83- 
108, which is a continuous narrative on the authority 
of al-Kalbi (probably the son Hisham, d. 206/821-2), 
Aghani', xvi, 24-33; °xvii, 187-208, gives the same 
account almost verbatim on the authority of Muham- 
mad b. Habib (d. 245/860), Abii ‘Ubayda (d. 209/824- 
5), Muhammad b. Sa‘dan (fl. 3rd/9th century), 
but stops with the death of Hudhayfa on the Day 
of the Well of al-Hab&a’a, omitting the latter half of 
the war and the final conclusion of peace. Other 
accounts are those of al-Mufaddal b. Salama, al-Fakhir, 
Cairo 1380/1960, 219-35 (quoted verbatim by 





Maydani, Madjma‘ al-amthal, Cairo 1959, ii, 110-21), 
and Ibn al-Athir, Beirut 1965, 1, 566-83, neither of 
whom cites his authorities. The latter version is con- 
siderably curtailed and at the same time is eked out 
by the addition of dialogue and transitional passages 
to make the story more interesting and to fill in gaps 
in the narrative. A much shorter account also from 
Abit ‘Ubayda, in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-Tkd al-farid, v. 
Cairo 1946, 150-60, is divided into ayyam. 

All the primary accounts differ considerably one 
from another. We shall first summarise the main events 
of the war as they are related in the Naka@’id and 
then point out the more important differences in the 
other sources. 

Dahis was ill-omened even before his birth, since 
the owner of his sire tried but failed to recover the 
seed deposited in the womb of the dam, because the 
pair had mated without his knowledge or consent. 
The stallion grew up to be a swift runner and even- 
tually became the property of Kays b. Zuhayr of ‘Abs, 
who seized him in a raid (83-5). 

Different reasons are given for the ill-will between 
Kays and Hudhayfa, but whatever the cause, it 
eventually culminated in a horse-race arranged 
between the two. Each agreed to run a stallion and 
a mare. Kays ran Dahis and al-Ghabra’ and the 
entries of Hudhayfa were al-Khattar (or Kurzul) 
and al-Hanfa’. To make sure of winning, Hudhayfa 
stationed men along the course who seized and held 
Dahis until the other horses passed. When released, 
Dahis overtook the two horses of Hudhayfa and 
would have come in second behind al-Ghabra’, but 
again the Bani Fazara intervened and beat off the 
leaders, preventing them from finishing first. Both 
sides claimed victory, and the wager was not paid 
(85-8). 

First blood in the conflict was drawn by Kays, who 
while on a raid killed ‘Awf b. Badr, the brother of 
Hudhayfa. The bloodwit of 100 camels was paid by 
al-Rabr b. Ziyad al-‘Absi. Despite this, Hudhayfa 
retaliated by sending a group of men, among whom 
was his brother, Hamal b. Badr, against Malik b. 
Zuhayr, the brother of Kays, who was married to a 
woman of Fazara and living in the vicinity. Hamal 
kills Mahk, and when al-Rabr‘ hears of this, he leaves 
the dwar of Hudhayta, which he had enjoyed up to 
this me, and joins Kays (88-92). 

At this point there is a digression to explain an 
estrangement that had occurred between Kays and 
al-Rabi, who had stolen a coat of mail belonging to 
Kkays. The murder of Malik, however, reconciles the 
two men, who combine their forces against Hudhayfa 
(90). They demand the return of the camels that had 
been paid as blood money for ‘Awf, but Hudhayfa 
refuses. Then another brother of Hudhayfa, Malik b. 
Badr, is killed by a certain Djunaydib akhi Bani 
Rawaha, a distant relative of Kays (93-4). 

Peace is then sought by al-Asla‘ b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
‘Absi, who gives several young boys to Fazara as 
hostages. Hudhayfa, however, is implacable. He gets 
possession of the boys and kills them one by one, 
forcing them to call on their fathers for help as he 
shoots them to death with arrows. Among the boys 
were Wakid b. Djunaydib and ‘Utba, the son of Kays 
b. Zuhayr (93-4). 

Next follows a series. of battles in which ‘Abs are 
victorious. On the Day of Khathira, at which 
Hudhayfa was not present, Fazara lost several promi- 
nent men, among them al-Harith, another brother 
of Hudhayfa (94). Hudhayfa mustered his forces and 
set out in pursuit of ‘Abs, but fell into a trap laid 
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by Kays, who sent. off the animals and non-combat- 
ants in one direction, and together with his warriors 
went in another. As he expected, Hudhayfa and 
Dhuby4n followed the animals, and, as they scattered 
to gather in the plunder, ‘Abs fell on them unex- 
pectedly and wreaked such slaughter that al-Rabi‘ b. 
Ziyad and his brothers begged him to desist. This 
battle was known as the Day of Dhii Husa (94-5). 
Hudhayfa and his brother Hama! escaped the car- 
nage, and with a few companions came to the Well 
of al-Haba’a, where they were finally hunted down 
by a group of ‘Abs, among whom was Shaddad, the 
father of the poet ‘Antara. Both Hudhayfa and Hamal 
were killed. The Naka’id adds as an after-thought that 
it was said that Hudhayfa killed the mother of Kays, 
whom he found among the animals, on the Day of 
Dhi Husa (95-6). 

From this point, the fortunes of war change. The 
rest of the chronicle is given over to the wanderings 
of ‘Abs, who, hard-pressed by the combined forces of 
Dhubyan, leave their homeland in an attempt to find 
allies or dwar among the Arabs who were not of 
Ghatafan. They first defeat the Bani Kalb on the 
Day of ‘Urd‘ir; then they go to the Bani Sa‘d b. 
Zayd Manat, who give them a pledge of security for 
three days, but attack them later and are defeated 
on the Day of Fartk. Then ‘Abs go to the Bana 
Hanifa in al-Yamama, but find no support with them. 
They finally find djwar with ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, but it 
is given grudgingly and ‘Abs are subjected to indig- 
nities. It is during this period that they participate in 
the Day of Shi‘b Djabala referred to above. Thereafter 
they Jeave ‘Amir and go to the Bani Taghlib. Taghlib 
react favorably to their request and send a delega- 
tion to consult with ‘Abs, but among the delegates 
Kays recognises an old enemy, Ibn Khims al-Taghlibi, 
who had killed al-Harith b. Zalim, the man who had 
avenged the murder of Kays’s father. Kays slays Ibn 
Khims and the chances for djwar with the Bani 
Taghlib are ruined (98-104). 

Thereafter, weary of war, Kays sends his tribe home 
to try to make peace with Dhubyan. After some dif- 
ficulties this is accomplished, but Kays himself refuses 
ever again to be a mudjdwir of any house of Ghatafan 
and departs for ‘Uman, where he later dies. Peace is 
concluded with Dhubyan by al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad and 
the rest of the Bani ‘Abs (104-8). 

It is clear that whoever put together this account of 
the war—al-Kalbi or his informants—-was a partisan 
of ‘Abs. Kays is made to appear as a paragon of for- 
bearance (Aim) and Hudhayfa an unmitigated villain. 
Kays in the beginning attempts to call off the wager, 
which was made without his consent, because he 
realises that it can only lead to trouble. Hudhayfa insists 
on running the race, and then wins it only by cheat- 
ing. He later on sends Hamal to kill Malik b. Zuhayr, 
although he had previously accepted the bloodwit for 
his brother ‘Awf, and now refuses to return the camels. 
Kays lets one of his sons go as a hostage in an effort 
to bring about peace, and Hudhayfa kills him with the 
other children in a barbarous manner. Later on he 
kills Kays’s mother. Finally, at the end, at the Well of 
al-Haba’a, Hudhayfa shows himself a coward and has 
to be pushed into the fray by his brother Hamal. Kays, 
who was not present, expresses in verses his regret at 
the incident and refers to Hamal as “the best of men”, 
and says he would weep for him forever, were it not 
that he had behaved unjustly. 

In the other sources, Kays does not appear in such 
a good light, nor is Hudhayfa so wicked. According 
to ‘kd, v, 151, Dahis and al-Ghabra’ raced against 








each other and not as a team. The wager was between 
Kays and Hamal b. Badr, the owner of al-Ghabra’, 
who arranged the deception, and thus appears as insti- 
gator of the war instead of his brother. 

Kays is said to have killed not the brother, but 
Malik (or Nadba), the son of Hudhayfa, whom his 
father had sent as a messenger to ask for payment 
of the wager. As a messenger his person should have 
been sacred, but Kays said grimly, “I'll pay you later”, 
and then thrust his spear through his back (‘Jkd, v, 
152; Ibn al-Athir, i, 572). 

The killing of the children is told in two separate 
episodes. Rayyan b. al-Asla‘ is taken prisoner, but is 
released by Hudhayfa and gives his two sons and 
nephew as hostages. Kays kills Malik b. Badr and 
only then does Hudhayfa in retaliation kill the two 
sons of Rayyan, who die calling for their father. He 
is prevented from killing the nephew by the boy’s 
maternal uncles, who were apparently of Fazara (Ibn 
al-Athir, i, 576). Later, ‘Abs agree to pay Hudhayfa 
ten bloodwits for his losses and give as hostages a 
son of Kays and a son of al-Rabr‘ b. Ziyad. Hudhayfa 
is only able to get his hands on the son of Kays, but 
captures two other ‘Absis and kills the three of them 
together. It is not actually stated that this last group 
were children (bid., 577). In still another account of 
this incident, Kays is made to bear the blame for 
foolishly insisting on giving hostages against the advice 
of al-Rabi* b. Ziyad, who wished to stand and fight 
(Maydani, ii, 114). In general, the other sources give 
much more importance to aJ-Rabi‘ than does the nar- 
rator in the Naka’id. 

According to the Naka’id, Kays was not present at 
al-Haba’a when Hudhayfa and Hamal were slain, but 
he is there in the other versions, egging his comrades 
on with the cry labbaykum in answer to the cries of 
the children as they were murdered (‘Ykd, vi, 157; Ibn 
al-Athir, i, 579). 

‘Abs and Dhubyan were permanently reconciled, 
and the war of Dahis had no political aftermath that 
affected the course of events after the advent of Islam. 
For later Muslims, the most important results of the 
war were literary, since it is the best-documented of 
all the wars of the pagan Arab tribes. Several famous 
poets participated in it or allude to it in their poetry. 
Among them are ‘Antara b. Shaddad, Nabigha al- 
Dhubyani, Labid, whose mother was of ‘Abs, and the 
“‘Absi leaders Kays and al-Rabi‘. The memory of the 
major events in the struggle was doubtless still fresh 
when scholars began to collect the poetry and anec- 
dotal material connected with it, though it is likely 
that the minor incidents, the personalities of the par- 
ticipants, and the real causes of the quarrel had already 
been invested with an aura of romanticism. Probably 
the very quantity of data facilitated this process which 
is apparent in the surviving accounts. Even as late as 
the Umayyad period, the war was exploited for fakhr 
and figja@ themes; several Arabic proverbs and prover- 
bial expressions are said to have originated in the 
dialogue between Hudhayfa and Kays (Maydani, nos. 
537, 613, 821, and 1530}, and Dahis became a per- 
manent part of Arabic folklore and literature as a 
symbol of bad luck and enduring enmity, embodied 
in the. proverbs ash’am min Dahis and kad waka‘a bay- 
nahum harb Dahis wa ‘l-Ghabra’ (tbid., nos. 2033, 2925). 
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DAVIRA SANIYYA, the term used for the 
administration of crown lands in the Ottoman 
Empire during the last quarter of the 19th centu- 
ry. Saniyya lands were the mulk (private freehold) of 
the Sultan. They were administered by a well-organ- 
ised establishment, the D4@’ira Saniyya, which had 
branch offices in areas where these lands were abun- 
dant. After the revolution of 1908, Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I ceded his private properties to the state. 
The lands continued to be called saniyya, but they 
were transferred to the newly-formed department of 
al-Amlak al-mudawwara. 

Within months of the accession to the throne of 
‘Abd al-Hamid II, vast areas of the richest agricul- 
tural lands in ‘Irak had been registered as his pri- 
vate property. Most of these lands were in the 
Hilla-Diwaniyya, ‘Amara, and Basra districts. They 
were acquired by all possibles means, from expro- 
priation by imperial order to bona fide purchases with 
the sultan’s money. The Saniyya Land Department 
in ‘Irak had close ties with the army, the only source 
of trained engineers and surveyors able to collect the 
revenues. The lands continued to be farmed out by 
iltizim; tribes occupying santyya lands persisted in con- 
sidering them as their tribal lazma. The Sultan 
received from saniyya lands both the mallakiyya (owner’s 
share) and the tithes. Tenants were granted certain 
privileges in order to induce them to remain on 
these Jands. 

In Egypt, the term was related to the Muhammad 
‘Ali dynasty. Land given by Muhammad ‘Ali and his 
successors to themselves or to members of their family 
originally was called dufltk (pl @afalik), and Isma‘il 
adopted the term Qafahk saniyya or djafalik al-da’ira al- 
samyya. By 1880 the Dé ira Saniyya lands amounted to 
503,699 feddans, most of them in Upper and Middle 
Egypt. This land was pledged as security for two loans 
contracted by Isma‘il in 1865 and 1870 and consol- 
idated and unified in 1877 and 1880. After Isma‘il’s 
deposition and in the course of the liquidation of 
Egypt’s debt, the Da ia lands passed into the control 
of the state, and only a small part was later restored 
to the princes in a final settlement in 1893 or repur- 
chased by them. The bulk was sold to Jand compa- 
nies and private persons. In 1898 British capital formed 
the syndicate which later became the Daira Sanieh 
Company and disposed of all D@ira lands on behalf 
of Egypt’s creditors. The operation was completed by 
March 1906, resulting inter alia in a considerable 
increase in the area owned in large estates. 
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DAKAR, the capital of Senegal, is situated 
at the tip of the Cape Verde peninsula. Its position 





is the westernmost outpost of the ancient world (its 
longitude reaches 17° 16' W. at the point of the 
Almadies). The region of Dakar, which covers almost 
the whole of the peninsula, is subdivided into three 
parts: (1) An eastern highland area (more than 100 
m. in altitude); the N’Diass range rises some 70 m. 
above lake Tanma; to the east, the relief consists of 
hills or low plateaux with very gentle slopes not exceed- 
ing 40 to 50 m.; (2) the tp of the peninsula; from 
Fann Point to Bel-Air Point, the coastline is very 
jagged; numerous capes (Fann Point, Cape Manuel, 
Bel-Air Point) define the bays (Soumbedioune, the 
Madeleines, Bernard, Port of Dakar, etc.); the alti- 
tude is very modest, except at Cape Manuel (40 m.); 
(3) In the north-west of the region, the coast-line is 
more or less jagged, with a series of capes; the Cape 
of Yoff, Cape of the Almadies. Here, by contrast, the 
contours are higher, with the Mamelles (100 m.), and 
with plateaux at altitudes of between 30 and 50 m. 
A vast plain links the two mountainous regions of the 
Cape Verde peninsula. The centre of this plain is a 
marshy area with stable dunes. In the north, a strong 
cordon of dunes forms a distinct barrage for sea-far- 
ers and isolates a whole series of lakes: lake Yovi, 
lake Tanma, lake Retba, lake Mbebeusse, etc. To the 
south there is a cordon of shifting dunes. 

The peninsula of Cape Verde has a special climate 
totally different from that of the interior of the coun- 
try. During the “bad season” or rainy season, which 
lasts from mid-June to October, temperatures reach 
25° to 27° C., the air is humid, and there is an aver- 
age of 600 to 650 mm. of rainfall, the maximum being 
in the month of August. The singular feature of the 
climate is the length of the “good season”, or dry sea- 
son, which fasts from November to mid-June. 
Temperatures are mild (19° to 23°), owing to the prox- 
imity of the sea, but especially to the cold current of 
the Canaries, which hugs the Senegal-Mauretanian coast, 
and to the alizé, the sea-wind of the Azores, which 
bars the way to the Aarmattan (a hot and dry wind). 

Historically, the peninsula of Cape Verde was part 
of the kingdom of Kayor. It was visited in 1444 by 
the Portuguese Denis Diaz. While Gorée, an island 
lying 3 km. to the east provided a transit centre for 
European navigators and for the slave trade, and was 
the residence of governors controlling the whole of 
the coastline as far as Gabon, Dakar was nothing 
more than a tiny village occupied by fishermen of 
the Lebou tribe (a branch of the Wolof). It was on 
25 May 1857 that the captain of the vessel Protet, in 
agreement with the leaders of the theocratic Republic 
of the Lebou, officially hoisted the French flag at 
Dakar, which henceforward became a port of call on 
imperial communications routes to south America. In 
1895, a general government was formed charged with 
co-ordinating the policy of the governments of the 
different colonies constituting French West Africa 
(A.O.F., PAfrique Occidentale Frangaise). The gover- 
nor of Senegal was, however, actually installed at 
Saint-Louis, capital of the A.O.F. 

It became a naval base in 1898, the capital of the 
A.O.F. in 1902 with a governor-general, the focal 
point of the major axes of communication between 
the A.O.F. and metropolitan France, and the seat of 
the Grand Federal Council in 1957. Dakar also be- 
came the capital of the colony of Senegal from 1957 
onwards, then that of the Federation of Mali (com- 
prising Senegal and the former French territories 
of the Sudan), and finally that of Senegal after the 
accession of the country to international sovereignty 


in 1960. 
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Officially the administrative, economic and religious 
capital, Dakar comprises urban sectors with remark- 
ably clear-cut divisions, regulated by the plans of 1946 
and 1961. The former established four zones: (1) A 
mixed African and European residential zone on the 
western sea-board as far as Yoff (the airport); (2) A 
commercial and administrative zone centred on the 
southern region, bordering on the commercial port; 
(3) An industrial zone, from the main jetty to Thiaroye; 
and (4) Finally, a group of reserved territories, non 
aedificandi sectors. 

The 1961 plan modified the earlier very little; the 
only changes were the specialisation of the industrial 
zone, the constitution of an important university cen- 


tre, and the designation of the new urban centre of 


Dagoudane-Pikine as the co-ordination centre for the 
direct plan. 

With reference to the urban structure, the town 
of Dakar occupies the south-eastern extremity of the 
tip of the peninsula. It is the region which has 
developed round the port, on the south-eastern 
plateaux and on the southern part of the plain where 
is situated the Medina. The essential characteristic 
of this urban zone is that it is almost the only area 
having buildings of solid construction. Grouped with- 
in it are the national organisations of a political 
nature, the administrative services, the entire whole- 
sale trade, almost all the banks, insurance compa- 
nies and real-estate organisations. The plan of the 
town is not a homogeneous unity; the port sector, 
the most ancient, is in the form of rectangles, squares 
or triangles; the south-eastern sector is of the radio- 
centric type with a series of roundabouts; the cen- 
tral part is of chequer-board form with narrow 
streets, whilst in the south, urbanisation is least 
advanced. 

The town of Dakar comprises several quarters: the 
business quarter, an ancient nucleus, having as 
its centre the Kermel market, with several old admin- 
istrative buildings, the main post-office, the town- 
hall, an area which is very busy in the morning and 
deserted at night; the western quarter centred on 
the Place de l’Indépendance, very modern and full 
of activity (banks, estate agencies, travel agencies and 
insurance offices); the heterogeneous central quarter 
which consists rather of services establishments and 
of wholesale houses, and is a centre of the textile 
trade and of traditional commerce; the human pop- 
ulation is very mixed there, with Lebanese and 
Syrians, French, Portuguese Cape Verdeans, Moors, 
Toucouleurs, etc.; and the administrative quarter with 
high-rise public buildings: the National Assembly, the 
Presidency of the Republic, the government min- 
istries building, the embassies, hospitals, the Palais 
de Justice. It is also a residential quarter. 

The northern sector of the town of Dakar com- 
prises an eastern section with some buildings of solid 
construction in an area of insalubrious shanties 
(Rebeuss) a central section, with waste-ground and 
some large buildings (Colis Postaux, the Ecole Malik 
Sy, the Great Mosque, the Institut Islamique, the 
Polyclinique) and some industrial establishments: 
Huilerie Petersen, Brosette, Air Liquide, etc. 

The third industrial zone contains export and import 
industries (oil-works, large mills, maritime industries 
and light industries). This zone is not built up: it is 
mostly waste-ground with some market-gardens and 
shanty-towns (Darou Kip, Maka-Colobane, etc.). 

The Grande-Médina comprises several quarters: the 
Gueule-Tapée, relatively urbanised with many _ solidly- 
built houses, and some large modern establishments 





{the Mandel maternity hospital and dispensary, muni- 
cipal nursery, etc.); Fas, barely urbanised, with very 
few asphalted roads, dotted with shanties giving place 
more and more to modern developments (the O.H. 
L.M. Centre). It is there that the Independence mon- 
ument and the Kennedy girls’ lycée are situated; 
Colobane, a quarter identical to Fas; Gibraltar, entirely 
residential, with some stylish villas constructed by the 
O.H.L.M. 

Grand-Dakar constitutes the most recent, the most 
extensive and the most populous zone of urban devel- 
opment of Dakar. A very modern urbanisation exists 
alongside patches of shanty-town. It consists of the fol- 
lowing quarters: Fann-Hock, Fann-Residence, Mermoz, 
Point E and Zone B, a superior residential zone (the 
University, the Ecole normale supérieure, the Ecole 
nationale d’économie appliquée, the Blaise Diagne and 
Delafosse Lycées, numerous embassies and luxury vil- 
las for governement ministers). In the centre of Grand- 
Dakar there are some small self-contained estates: Zone 
A, Cité du Port de Commerce et des Douanes, the 
estates of Bopp and of Wagouniaye. 

The allotments of the north encompass, between 
the Avenue Bouguiba and the Route du Front de 
Terre: the Cité de Police, the Karak, the simple or 
multistoreyed villas of the Sicap, the quarters of the 
Castors, of Derkle and of the Cité des Eaux, some vil- 
las of the O.H.L.M. I and II. 

The Grand-Dakar with its shanty-towns is the 
quarter with the densest population (500 to the km?). 
The dominant characteristic is insalubrity. It lies be- 
tween streets 10 and 13. SICAP and the O.H.L.M. 
are beginning to apply there a modern urbanisation 
policy. 

Dakar and its suburbs. In the immediate hinterland 
of the town is a zone where the influence of Dakar 
is shown by certain characteristic features; installation 
of industrial establishments as far as MBao where 
there is a petrol refinery and where there begins the 
free industrial zone of Dakar-marine; the military 
camps of Quakam and of Camberene, the interna- 
tional airport of Yoff and its technical buildings; the 
major telecommunications establishments grouped at 
Yeumbel and to the north of Rufisque, a military 
conglomeration situated 30 km. from the capital; the 
presence of residential estates accommodating the work- 
ers of Dakar; the estates of the Almadies, of Ngor, 
of the airport, of Sabe, of Grand-Yoff, of the Patte 
d’Oie, the villas of the O.H.L.M., Guediawaye, Pikine, 
Thiaroye and Diaksaw. 

Dakar also maintains reciprocal trading relations 
with certain villages in its close vicinity, providing the 
villages with fish and vegetables and furniture in 
exchange for various types of merchandise. These vil- 
lages are Hann-Pécheur, Oukam, Ngor and Yoff. 

Demography. Dakar, which had only 20,000 inhabi- 
tants at the beginning of the century, today numbers 
more than 350,000. The census of 1961 gave a total 
population of 302,920 for the town of Dakar and 
71,780 for the surrounding area. The same investi- 
gation listed 45,000 non-Africans, of whom 29,180 
were French, 9,900 Lebano-Syrians, 5,800 Métis, 500 
Antillese and about a hundred North Africans. With 
the exception of the Lebanese community, this non- 
African population has tended to diminish as a result 
of the Africanisation of cadres and the reduction of 
the French military presence. 

The African population in 196] numbered in total 
398,060, or 9/10 of the population of Cape Verde 
(443,560). There are some thirty tribes represented, 
but five predominate: the Wolof (203,840 or 51.2%), 
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the Toucouleurs (50,480 or 12.6%), the Lebou (36, 
860), the Sereres (25,980), and the Peul and Foula 
(23,900), a total of 341,060. 

The Lebano-Syrians deal in commercial activities. 
The Africans practise fishing and agriculture (the 
Lebou), or are agents in public services (functionar- 
ies and members of the security forces), workers in 
personal services (the Toucouleur, Peul, young Sereres 
and Diola) or members of the liberal professions 
(lawyers, bailiffs, experts in various fields). Industries 
employ as many people as do the services. Commerce 
involve the employees of European commerce (clerks, 
bookkeepers, administrators), tradesmen based in the 
African quarters and vendors in the markets with a 
strong colony of Foula from Guinea (Konakry). 

Religions. The two main religions practised in Senegal 
are Islam and Christianity (both Catholic and 
Protestant), and it is at Dakar that they are officially 
represented. 

The primary religion of Senegal, after the virtual 
disappearance of animism, is Islam. In fact, 90% of 
Senegalese are Muslims, as are 4/5 of the popula- 
tion of Dakar. Unlike Christianity, Islam in Senegal 
takes on a traditional, even local, character. The 
Muslims of Senegal, of the Maliki rite, belong, in a 
general sense, to a religious fraternity (tartka) led by 
a marabout, their spiritual chief. As a result of the 
rural exodus, Dakar is the meeting-point of all the 
fraternities existing in the country. From Dakar thou- 
sands and thousands of pilgrims travel once a year 
towards Touba, capital of Muridism [g.v.], a frater- 
nity founded by Shaykh Ahmadu Bamba Mbacké in 
ca. 1895, or towards Tivaouane, capital of the 
Tidjaniyya order. These two towns are certainly reli- 
gious capitals, but it is at Dakar that contacts between 
the temporal (the secular state) and the spiritual take 
place. Periodically, the various religious leaders leave 
their respective capitals to meet the governmental 
authorities in Dakar. 

The different fraternities represented in Dakar are: 
(a) The Tidjaniyya [9.v.], of which the present spir- 
itual chief is the “caliph” (Khalifa) El-Hadji Abdoul 
Aziz Sy, the third son of the late El-Hadji Malick 
Sy (1850-1922). The khalifa has his official residence 
at Tivouane, a zawiya founded by his father; how- 
ever, he possesses houses in Dakar which provide 
him with a pred a terre and serve as accomodation 
for the alibs, disciples who generally conduct Kur’anic 
schools. These residences are constantly changing 
when the shaltfa is moving through the capital. A 
large number of the members of the Sy family reside 
in Dakar, and each one, in his home, has his fol- 
lowing of talibs. 

While speaking of the Tidjani at Dakar, one can- 
not ignore EJ-Hadji Seydou Nourou Tall, grandson 
of El-Hadji Omar Tall (1796-1864), a man of the 
first importance both in the religious and the politi- 
cal sphere, whose residence is constantly full of 
Senegalese Toucouleur and Malian disciples. 

(b) The Murids. With the rural exodus of the 
peasants from the Baol, where are situated Touba 
and the zdwiya of Shaykh Ahmadu Bamba, Dakar 
contains a significant number of Murids, who every 
year make the Magal, or pilgrimage to Touba. Almost 
all the members of the MBacké family reside either 
at Touba, at MBacké, at Diourbel or in the neigh- 
bouring villages, and to our knowledge, only Serigne 
Shaykh MBacké, grandson of Shaykh Ahmadu Bamba, 
representing the industrialist tendency of Muridism, 
resides permanently in Dakar. He owns many houses 
there and a quarter bears his name (Sicap Serigne 








Cheikh); his residence is remarkable for the daily 
crowds of tabs and of dependents. When the shalifa 
is on his way to Dakar, the crowds become more 
numerous, each man pressing forward to express his 
allegiance to his spiritual leader; the (alibs sing poems 
by the founder of Muridism or recite the Kur’an for 
the whole length of the journey. Dakar becomes a 
sort of Touba during the entire visit of the shalffa, 
the Shaykh Abdul Ahad MBacké. 

(c) The Kadiriyya, who have several important 
centres in Senegal. Senegalese pilgrims often travel to 
Baghdad, where there is the tomb of Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djilani [q9..], founder of the fraternity, but 
every year thousands of Kadirl adherents make their 
way to Nimzat, in Mauretania, where the order arose. 
NDiassane in Senegal is the most important centre 
of the Kadiri fraternity. As in the case of the oth- 
ers, many associations of Kadiri {alibs exist in Dakar. 
They are very active, especially during visits of their 
Khalifa, grandson of Shaykh Sa‘d Buh, one of the 
propagators of the sect in Senegal. In Dakar, the 
Kadiriyya has its own quarter in the Gueule-Tapée 
on street 6. 

(d) Of recent creation (1890), the fraternity of the 
Liye is less widespread than the previous three groups. 
The Layes take their name from Libasse (a corrup- 
tion of al-‘Abbas), better known as Limaémou Liye 
(Imam Allah) (1843-1909), marabout and founder of 
the order whose influence remains limited to the Cape 
Verde peninsula, more particularly among the Lebou. 
It was from a base at Yoff that the founder preached 
his doctrine. 

The present khalifa is Shaykh Sidina Mandione 
Laye; he lives in Camberence, a village not far from 
Dakar. 

(e) The Tidjani sub-group of the Niassenes is based 
at Kaolack. In Dakar, Maryama Niasse (daughter of 
the late El]-Hadji Ibrahima Niasse, founder of the sub- 
sect) lives in Malik Sy Avenue and receives visitors 
coming from all parts of Senegal, as well as from 
Nigeria, Egypt, Ghana, Dahomey, etc. Her brother, 
also in Dakar, supervises an important Kur’anic school 
whose renown stretches beyond the frontiers of the 
country. 

In addition to its role as a capital, Dakar is the 
meeting-point of all the fraternities existing in Senegal, 
where the Muslim religion, because of its importance, 
enjoys a number of official institutional benefits con- 
ferred by the secular state. 

At the University of Dakar, in the Faculty of 
Literature, there is an Arabic section, and there is a 
department of Islamology at the I.F.A.N. (Institut 
Fondamental d’Afrique Noire). 

The Great Mosque of Dakar is a religious institu- 
tion of an official nature. Its construction was 90% 
financed by the state. The /mam is appointed by the 
Lebou community, but paid and housed by the gov- 
ernment. The Friday prayer in the Great Mosque is 
transmitted only by the radio-masts of the O.R.T.S. 
and on the occasion of major Muslim festivals, the 
head of state is always officially represented by the 
Prime Minister. In the precinct of the Great Mosque 
is the Islamic Institute of Dakar, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1974 by the President of the Republic and 
which has as its purpose basic research, education 
and Islamic instruction. 

Catholicism is under by a Senegalese archbishop 
who has his seat in Dakar, the centre of the activ- 
ities of the Catholic Church in Senegal. The Church 
contributes very effectively to education; it admin- 
isters infant, primary and secondary schools which 
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are officially recognised by the Government and 
receive valuable subsidies from it. 

Protestantism is poorly represented in Senegal; the 
Protestants administer some. infant schools which are 
also recognised by the State. 

Educational, sporting, cultural, artistic, manufac- 
turing and touristic institutions are almost all cen- 
tralised on Dakar. The only Senegalese Univer- 
sity—with its Faculties and Institutes, the LF.A.N. 
and its major schools, of which the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure provides higher education, basic research 
and the formation of higher cadres—is situated 
in Dakar. The Institutes of Applied Research (Insti- 
tute of Nutritional Technology, the O.R.S.T.O.M., 
the Institute of Development and of International 
Organisations, the Institute of Oceanographic Studies 
of Thiaroye, the B.A.N.AS., the Pasteur Institute, 
the Institute of Psychiatric research, the Institute of 
Applied Leprology and the National Institute of Arts, 
are also based on the capital. There are in Dakar 
12 centres of technical, professional, industrial and 
catering training, 112 primary and secondary schools 
and centres of General Education, without counting 
the Customs Service, Military Health, Gendarmerie 
and Police training schools. All the museums are sit- 
uated in Dakar or in Gorée. 

An administrative, economic, human, cultural and 
religious focus, forced brutally into contact with con- 
tradictory elements generating conflict between the 
modern and the traditional, anxious to overcome these 
contradictions and reduce these tensions so as to 
progress towards an integral and harmonious devel- 
opment, Dakar tends to be concerned not only with 
its own destiny, but more realistically, with that of 
the whole of Senegal. 

Bibliography: A.P. Angrand, Les lébou de la 
Presqu’tle du Cap-Vert, Dakar 1946; A. Hauser, Les 
industnes de transformation de Dakar, EAN Etudes séné- 
galaises No. 5, Dakar 1954; J. Richard Molard, 
Villes d’Afrique Noire, France Outre-mer No. 255, 
Présence Africaine, Paris 1958; R. Pasquier, Les 
villes du Sénégal au 19° siécle, in Revue d'histoire des 
colonies (1960); M. Jodoin, Les industries manufacturiéres 
de la region dakaroise, D.E.S. University of Montreal 
1963; Assane Seck, Dakar, meétropole ouest-afraicaine, 
IFAN Mémoire N. 85, Dakar 1970; A. Samb, Essaz 
sur la contribution du Sénégal a la littérature d’expression 
arabe, FAN Mémoire No. 87, Dakar 1972; Annuaire 
officiel de la République du Sénégal, ed. La Société 
Africa, Dakar 1976; J. Charfy, La fondation de Dakar 
(1845-1857-1889), Paris N.D. 

(AMAR SAMB) 

DAKHALIEH [see pakautiyya]. 

AL-DALAL, Ast Zayp NAxkip, mawld of the Fahm 
tribe, musician and zarif in Medina, born about 
70/690, died about 145/762. Like his teacher Tuways 
(d. 92/710) he was a mukhannath—hence the proverb 
“more effeminate than al-Dalal”—and is said to 
have been castrated by order of one of the caliphs, 
either Sulayman or Hisham [but see Kuast]. His 
musical gifts and ready wits he used as an enter- 
tainer of Quraysh women and a singer at weddings, 
accompanying himself on a tambourine (duff). He 
composed highly artistic (Kathir al-amal) melodies in 
a style called ghina@’ mud‘af, most of them on verses 
by contemporary poets. Yiinus al-Katib recorded one, 
Ibrahim al-Mawsilr 19, and Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isbahani 
30 of his song texts in their kuiub al-aghdni, the lat- 
ter using sources like the songbooks of al-Hishamy 
and Habash and the Akhbar al-Dalal by Ishak al- 
Mawsilt. 





Bibliography: Aghani®, iv, 269-99 (main source, 
see indices); Ibn Khurradadhbih, Mukhtar min Kitab 
al-lahw wa’l-malahi, ed. ‘A. Khalifa, Beirut 1961, 
30-1; Djahiz, Hayawan, i, 121; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
‘Tkd, vi, Cairo 1949, 27, 29; Fihrist, 141; Tad al- 
‘artis, vu, 324-5; H.G. Farmer, History of Arabian 
music, 57-8. (E. NEuBAUER) 
DALMATIA (Dalmacija in Serbocroat), a historic 

province of Yugoslavia, formerly covering parts 
of the Federal Republics of Croatia (the territory of 
contemporary Dalmatia), of Montenegro and a very 
small section of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


I. Generalities 


Skirted by the Adriatic Sea, Dalmatia stretches in 
a north-west-south-east direction at the foot of the 
Dinaric mountain ranges (Velebit, Svilaja, Biokovo) 
from the peninsula of Istria (according to some authors, 
only from the island of Pag) to the Albanian fron- 
tier, marked by the river Bojana. 

But in fact, the territory designated by historians 
and geographers under the name Dalmatia is an area 
without strictly defined borders; these borders have 
indeed changed a number of times over the centuries. 
During the periods when the hinterland was controlled 
by powerful states (Croatia, Zeta, Bosnia, Hungary 
under the Angevins and the Ottoman Empire at its 
zenith), the territory of Dalmatia was limited to the 
Adriatic islands and to a few strongly fortified towns. 
In times of disintegration among the continental states, 
Dalmatia extended further into the interior of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

At the present day, the term broadly covers the 
central part of the Yugoslav Adriatic coast, that is, 
the coast-line from west of Velebit to the source of 
the river Zrmanja, and from there, in a south-east- 
erly direction, to the frontier of Montenegro, The 
two other parts of the Yugoslav littoral are on one 
side Severno Primore (the northern littoral): the penin- 
sula of Istria, the gulf of Kvarner, as well as part 
of the coast in a south-easterly direction; and on the 
other side Crnogorsko Primorje (the Montenegrin lit- 
toral): the coast between Herceg Novi and the 
Albanian frontier. 

Dalmatia comprises three geographical regions: 

(a) the littoral, flat in places, steeply sloping in 
others, indented with deep gulfs and well sheltered 
anchorages; 

(b) the interior of the country, with poorly defined 
limits; and 

{c) the numerous islands which make up the 
Dalmatian archipelago. 

The climate of Dalmatia is Mediterranean, although 
it is colder to the north of Split on account of the 
wind known as ura (called Bopéag or Boppas by the 
Greeks, aquilo by the Romans). 

In the past, the economy depended most of all on 
fishing, on the rearing of sheep, the growing of cere- 
als, olives, vines and fruit-trees; today, additional 
sources of income are industry, shipbuilding and 
tourism. Ports worthy of mention include Split, Sibenik, 
Zadar, Ploée, Gruz (the port of Dubrovnik, formerly 
Ragusa) and with regard to the Montenegrin littoral, 
Bar (for the contemporary period}, without forgetting 
the bay of Kotor, with Tivat, Kotor, Perast, Risan 
and Herceg Novi; whereas Rijeka (formerly Fiume), 
the principal port of Yugoslavia, situated at the end 
of the gulf of Kvarner, is not generally regarded as 
a city of Dalmatia (the territory of which, as stated 
above, is reckoned to lie further to the south) but as 
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I. History 
A. The pre-Ottoman period. 


Inhabited since Neolithic times, Dalmatia was pop- 
ulated in the Bronze Age by Illyrian tribes, one of 
which would seem to have born the name Delmates/ 
Dalmates. (This was in any case the name given by 
the Romans, after the ist century, to their province 
of Illyricum or Hilluricum.) 

From the time of the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., 
the Greeks began establishing trading-posts (and later, 
colonies) on a number of islands (Vis, Hvar, Koréula, 
etc.) as well as in some of the coastal towns (Solin, 
Trogir, etc.). In the 3rd century B.C., there are records 
of raids by Celtic tribes. 

The Illyrians of Dalmatia subsequently underwent 
conquest by the Romans, a conquest which was 
accomplished in stages, provoking wars of resistance 
and numerous revolts on the part of the indigenous 
population against the invader. Six centuries later, 
in 297 A.D., the enormous Roman province of Dalmatia 
(which stretched from Istria to Skadar, and from the 
Adriatic to Sava, Kolubara and Zaprada Morava) was 
divided by Diocletian into two regions: Dalmatia and 
Praevalis (Provincia Praevalitana), the latter approximately 
covering the territory of present-day Montenegro, with 
part of Albania, of Macedonia and of Serbia. 

Under Byzantine rule from the 5th century on 
wards, Dalmatia also suffered invasion and temporary 
subjugation at the hands of various barbararian 
peoples, first the Ostrogoths, then the Avars; sub- 
sequently, it was swamped by the influx of Slavic 
tribes, who arrived in the Balkans in the 6th and 7th 
centuries. 

During the following centuries, the various regions 
of Dalmatia passed successively (although belonging 
effectively, or nominally at least, to the Byzantine 
Empire) under the domination of the Franks, the dif- 
ferent Croatian and Serbian states (Hrvatska, the 
Principality of Neretva, Zahumlje, Travunija, Duklja, 
etc.) and the Normans. 

In the intervening period (in the 3rd/9th century), 
there are records of raids by the Arabs against the 
Dalmatian coast, in particular an unsuccessful siege 
of Ragusa (Dubrovnik), which seems to have lasted 
fifteen months, in 252/866-7 (cf. Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus, Historia de vita et rebus gestis Basil ..., ed. 1. 
Bekkeri, Bonnae 1838, 289-90; G. Musca, L’emirato di 
Bari (847-871), Bari 1967; U. Rizzitano, art. Traxrya, 
in ET’). 

From the 11th century onwards, domination of the 
northern part of Dalmatia was contested by the 
Venetians, the Croats (Regnum Croatiae et Dalmatae), 
and the Hungarians, and domination of the southern 
part by the various local Bosnian and Serbian prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms. 

Between 1205 and 1358 a large portion of 
Dalmatian territory was held by Venice. During this 
period, there was a raid by the Mongols, who, while 
in hot pursuit of King Béla of Hungary, devastated 
the suburbs of Split and ransacked the town of Kotor 
in March 1242 (cf. R. Grousset, L’Empire des steppes, 
Paris 1948, 332-3). 

Between 1358 and 1409 Dalmatia fell under the 
domination of Angevin Hungary (regna Dalmatiae et 
Croatiae), then under that of Venice (1409 and 1420- 
1797), although for a long time previously, many of 
the towns had often existed in a more or less (or 
totally) autonomous state, as was the case of Dubrovnik 
in particular (cf. M. Novak, Autonomya dalmatinskth 
Komuna pod Venecijom, Zadar 1965). 








B. The Ottoman period. 


(For the Republic of Dubrovnik, see RaGusa; 
for the history of the coastal region to the south 
of Dubrovnik, see KARA DACH, i.e. Montenegro 
(Crnogorsko Primorje). 

The conquest of the Balkan Peninsula by the 
Ottomans, and their break-through in the direction 
of Vienna, changed the map of Dalmatia yet again. 
In fact, throughout the period of the Ottoman Empire’s 
greatest power, Venice controlled only the Adriatic 
islands, the cities of the coast and a narrow coastal 
strip stretching as far as Omi§, while the littoral 
between the rivers of Cetina and Neretva (Makarsko 
Primorje), and the entire hinterland, were in the hands 
of the Turks (sandjak Lika, sandjak Klis, and sandjak 
Hercegovina). It was only after the beginning of the 
decline of Ottoman power (end of the 17th century), 
that Venetian Dalmatia began once more to extend 
into the interior of the peninsula. 

Venetian rule in Dalmatia in the 15th and 16th 
centuries operated on a feudal pattern. The land 
belonged to the nobility, the majority of whom were 
of foreign stock. In the towns the artisans and trades- 
men were not permitted to take part in municipal 
councils. There are records of numerous popular 
rebellions against the feudal landlords. Maritime 
commerce was reduced to the advantage of that of 
Venice. Agriculture, on the other hand, became 
rather more prosperous (especially on the islands), 
mainly as a result of the influx of peoples fleeing 
from the Turks. In the course of the next two cen- 
turies, there is evidence of a major transformation of 
Dalmatian society, a transformation which coincided 
with the decline of Venice. Finally, we should take 
note of the emergence of a Dalmatian culture of a 
very high level. 


(a) From the arrival of the Turks to 1570 


The first Ottoman raids against northern Croatia 
began in 820/1417, those against Dalmatia a little 
later. In 1432 the Turks invaded the region of Zadar, 
and soon after 1463 that of Senj; subsequently, in 
September 1468, they mounted attacks against Zadar, 
Sibenik and Split, then they once more devastated the 
region of Zadar in 1470, those of Split and of Trogir 
in 1471, of Modruga (in the region of Lika not far 
from Senj) in 1486, etc. But it was the region of 
Makarska (at the foot of the mountain of Biokovo) 
which was most exposed to the Ottoman attacks. From 
the years 1465-70 onwards, the Turks were in con- 
trol of the entire hinterland, with the towns of Ljubuski, 
Vrgorac and Imotski. A little further to the north, 
Omi (which was to keep up a valiant resistance 
throughout the Ottoman period) repelled the first attack, 
that of 1498. (On the frontiers of Venice in Dalmatia 
in the 15th century, see M. Sunjié, Pomyeranje mletack- 
th granica u Dalmacii i odnost sa susjedima tokom XV stoleca, 
in Godisnjak Drustwa Istoriéara Bu.H., xv [1964], 47-62.) 

The pressure on Dalmatia became still more intense 
after the decisive defeat inflicted on the Croats by 
the Turks (cladis croatica) at Krbavsko Polje near Udbina 
(1493), and especially during the Venetian-Turkish war 
of 1499-1503. Having once again devastated the ter- 
ritories of Split, Trogir, Sibenik, Zadar and Nin, the 
Ottomans took control of the whole of Makarsko 
Primorje (from Cetina to Neretva) (on the conquest 
of Makarska, see V. Trpkovié, Vilajet Primorje, in 
Godiinjak Drustea Istoricara B. i. H., xiv {1963}, 229-37), 
as well as the salient of Bosiljina (Busoljina?) lying 
between Trogir and Sibenik (1501). 

The peace treaty signed at the beginning of 1503 
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had little effect on the situation on the ground, with 
Turkish troops continuing to attack and devastate 
Dalmatian territories: an attack on Split in 1507, on 
Omis in 1509, on Skradin in 1512; the capture of 
Caévina (in Posugje) of Nutjak (on the river Cetina) 
and of Vir (near Imotski) in 1513; in 1514 attacks 
on Skradin and Knin, and the capture of Karin; in 
1515 an attack on the fortress of Klis; in 1520 the 
plunder of the region of Split; in 1522 a fresh siege 
of Klis (by Khosrew Beg {q.v.], the illustrious sandjakbeg 
of Bosnia), the capture of Knin (cf. V. Klaic, Ann za 
turskoga vladanja (1522-1688) in Serta Brunsmidiana, 1928, 
257-62) and of Skradin; in 1523 the capture of 
Ostrovica (an important strong-point, controlling sec- 
ondary strategic areas to the south of Velebit), the 
destruction of Nadin and of Vrana; in 1524 the cap- 
ture of Sinj (according to some authors the town of 
Sinj was taken in May-June 1513. cf. H. Sabanovic, 
Enlija Celebi, Putopis, Sarajevo, Svjetlost 1967, 151 n. 
14); in 1526 the capture of Gabela, etc. 

Thus, after the year 1524, the Turks held all of 
the hinterland between the rivers Cetina and Zrmanja, 
with the exception of the fortresses of Klis (besieged 
again in 153], finally taken in 1537) and of Obrovac 
(taken in its turn in 1527), while Venetian Dal- 
matia was limited to the islands, a narrow coastal 
strip to the south of Velebit, and the territory lying 
between Omi and Novigrad (minus the salient of 
Bosiljina). 

Also to be noted in this period are a number of 
popular revolts (revolts of the pucant against the feu- 
dal landlords), which we may add to the long list of 
similar revolts of the preceeding centuries. Worth men- 
tioning are the revolt at Sibenik of 1510, and most 
important of all the great rebellion of the island of 
Hvar (1510-14) which had repercussions not only in 
Split, Sibenik and Zadar, but also in many other 
regions of Dalmatia. 

The Venetian-Turkish war of 1537-40, which fol- 
lowed the capture of the fortress of Klis (1537) and 
the siege of Omi3 by the Turks, brought ruin once 
again to the regions of Split (which was henceforth 
to have the river Jadro as its frontier) Trogir, Sibenik 
and Zadar, and led to the destruction of Vrana 
(on the town of Vrana under the Ottoman domi- 
nation, see S.M. Tralji¢é, Vrana pod turskom upravom, 
in Radowt JAZU, ix [Zadar 1962], 337-58; idem, Vrana 
injent gospodan u doba turske vladavine, in Radovi.. ., 
xviii [Zadar 1971], 343-77) and of Nadin (1537-8), 
while the Venetians briefly regained control of 
Skradin and ransacked the town. Shortly after, in 
1540, the territory (Zupa) of Poljica passed into 
Ottoman hands, and was granted special status (cf. 
A. Sucéeska, O pologaju Poljica u Osmanskoj drzavi, in 
Prilozi za ortgentalnu filologyu, xvi-xvii [Sarajevo 1966- 
7 (1970)}, 77-91; idem, O dravno-pravnom polozaju 
Poljica. pod turskom vlastu, in Xborntk Pravnog fakulteta u 
Zagrebu, xvii/3-4 [1967], 386-94; idem, O polozaju 
Poljica u osmanskoj drZavi, in Poljitki Zbornik, ii [Zagreb 
1971], 61-72; idem, O posjedounim odnosima u Poljicama 
u syetlu polickih turskth isprava, in Godisnjak Pravnog 
Fakulteta, xxii [Sarajevo 1974], 411-22). It was prob- 
ably in the same period, certainly during the first 
half of the 16th century, that the little town of 
Jablanac (to the south of Senj, opposite the island 
of Rab) was razed to the ground. It was not until 
the following century that the ruined town began to 
recover (on the general situation, see G. Stanojevic, 
Dalmacya 2 crnogorsko primorje u vrijeme mletackoturskog rata 
1537-39 godine, in Istorijskt Glasmk, Belgrade 1960/3- 
4, 87-112). 





The peace, signed in October 1540 (after a sus- 
pension of hostilities for three months in 1539), had 
the effect of ceding to the Ottomans all the territo- 
ries which they had previously occupied. In addition, 
the Turks were given war reparations. 

The truce lasted for thirty years. During this 
period efforts were made to heal the ravages caused 
by a near-century of devastation and misery. 
Agriculture and stock-rearing, which had been very 
severely affected, improved, mainly as a result of the 
influx of people fleeing the occupied regions. Fishing 
also prospered, but commerce and craftsmanship were 
not so fortunate. 

But it was a fragile truce, broken daily by the 
raids of the famous Uskeci on Ottoman territory. 
These were commando bands of guerrillas, based in 
Dalmatia (principally in Senj) and conducting mili- 
tary operations within the conquered territories; at 
sea they committed acts of piracy which did not only 
affect the Turks. In addition, they did not hesitate 
to engage in conflict with the Venetians, who hunted 
them most energetically, but would appeal to them 
for help when the occasion arose (cf. V. Vinaver, 
Senjskt Uskoci t Venecija do Kiparskog rata, in Istoriyjskt 
Glasnik, 1954/3-4, 43-66; G. Stanojevié, Prilozi za 
istoryu Senjskih Uskoka, in Ist. Gl, 1960/1-2, 111-141; 
idem, jedan dokumenat o senjskim Uskocima, in Vesnik 
Vojnog Muzga JNA, vi-vii [Belgrade 1962], 97-108; 
and naturally the same author’s major work Senjski 
Uskoci, Belgrade 1973, as well as the two volumes of 
archive material published by B. Desnica, Istorya 
Kotarskih Uskoka, Belgrade, SANU, 1950-1; and S. 
Pavicic, Raseljavanje staroga stanovnistva Senja i okolice, nas- 
tanjivanje uskoka i nyjthovo djelovanje, in Senjski Zbormk, iti 
[Senj 1967-8], 324-70). 

In the towns there was a remarkable florescence 
of Dalmatian culture, of literature especially, written 
either in Latin or in the language of the country, 
the most significant writers being Marko Maruli¢ 
(1450-1524), Hanibal Lucié (1485-1553), Petar 
Hektorovié (1487-1572) and others. Three other 
authors, equally celebrated, deserve greater attention, 
because they devoted many of their works to study 
of the Turks, and may therefore be regarded as the 
ancestors of “Yugoslav orientalism”. They are: Feliks 
Petanéi¢é (Felix Brutus Petancius, de Petanciis, 
Petancius, Ragusinus Dalmata) (ca. 1455-ca. 1517) of 
Ragusa; Ludovik Crijevi¢é Tuberon (Ludovicus, 
Aloysius de Cerva, de Crieva, Cervarius, Tubero) 
(1459-1527) also of Ragusa; and Antun Vranéi¢ 
(Verantius, Vrantius, Wrantius, Vrancich) (1504-73) 
of Sibenik, 

The writings of the first of these include a Histona 
imperatorum regni Turcict (or Historia Turcica) the manu- 
script of which is in Nuremberg; De ztineribus in 
Turciam... (or ... Quibus itineribus Turct sint ageredien- 
ad...), ed. Vienna 1522; Genealogia turcorum imperato- 
rum... (or Descriptio Turcicae) the manuscript of which 
is in Budapest (see D. Kniewald, Feliks Petancié 1 nye- 
gova djela, Belgrade, SANU, 1961; M. Kurelac, Enciklo- 
pedya Fugoslavije, vi, 474). 

The writings of the second include: De Turcarum 
origine, moribus et rebus gestis commentarius, ed. Florence 
1590; Commentariorum de rebus, quae temporibus eius in 
illa Europae parte, quam Pannonni et Turcae eorumque 
finitimt incolunt, gestae sunt, libri xi, 1st ed. Frankfurt 
1603, 2nd ed. (under the title Syndromus rerum Turcico- 
Pannonicarum) Frankfurt 1627, 3rd ed. in J.G. 


| Schwandtner, Scriptores rerum Hungaricum, ii, 107-381, 


4th ed. Dubrovnik 1784 (see K. Krsti¢, in Enc. Jug., 
ii, 390-1). 
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The third (who personally visited Turkey on a num- 
ber of occasions and lived there for four years) wrote: 
Iter Buda Hadnanopolim anno MDLII . . . ed. Venice 1774, 
Diarum legahonis nomine Maximiliam I... ad portam 
ottomanicam suscepta a.C. 1567, ed. in M.G. Kovacich, 
Seriptores rerum Hungaricarum, Budae 1798; Ratio itneris in 
Turciam fact per Danubiam, ed. in ibid.; Expeditionis Solymani 
in Moldaviam et Transyluaniam ... ed. Budapest 1934 (see 
M. Kurelac, in Enc. Fug., viii, 534-5). 


(b) From the Cyprus War (1570-3) to the Cretan War 
(1645-69) 


Having refused to cede the island of Cyprus to the 
Ottoman Empire in 1569, Venice found itself engaged 
in another war against the Turks, which lasted from 
1570 to 1573. The effects of this war were to the 
detriment of Dalmatia, in spite of the crushing defeat 
inflicted on the Ottoman fleet at the battle of Lepanto 
(October 1571), a battle in which a number of 
Dalmatian ships, with local crews, also took part (see 
Lepantska bitka. Udio hroatskih pomoraca u Lepantskoj bitki 
1571 godine, Zadar JAZU, 1974). In fact, Venetian 
successes in Dalmatia were ineffectual; Klis was 
besieged in 1571 and occupied briefly in 1572, as 
was Skradin, which the Venetians evacuated after 
demolishing part of its fortifications. Makarska was 
also besieged, but without success. 

The Ottomans, on the other hand, ransacked the 
island of Mjet (1572), attacked the island of Koréula 
(cf. V. Foreti¢é, Turska opsada Kortule godine 1571, in 
Vesnik Vojnog Muzga, v/2 [Belgrade 1958], 61-91), 
burned the island of Hvar (1571) devastated the region 
of Split on a number of occasions (taking Solin and 
Kamen (according to H. Sabanovié, op. cit., 155, n. 
37, the city of Kamen was taken as early as 1537), 
also the regions of Trogir, of Sibenik and of Zadar 
where they took Zemunik (which according to other 
sources had been captured in 1539, cf. H. Sabanovic, 
op. cit, 162, n. 92), besieged Novigrad, and occupied 
Nin for some time (for the town of Nin, see S.M. 
Tralji¢, Nin pod udarom tursko-mlatckih ratova, in Radovi . . ., 
Zadar 1969, 529-48). The peace treaty of March 1573 
restored the situation that had existed before the hos- 
tilities, but the Turks retained Zemunik and strategic 
positions around Solin. Mention should also be made 
of the unexpected capture of the fortress of Klis by 
a combined group of Uskoks and people of Split (7 
April-31 May 1596), an exploit which had significant 
repercussions throughout Dalmatia. 

After these distressing events, and in spite of con- 
tinual border skirmishes, relations between the two 
Dalmatian territories (Turkish territory and Venetian 
territory), became gradually more correct and increas- 
ingly normalised. Trade with the Turkish-occupied 
hinterland developed, as did an important trans-Balkan 
commerce, in which, especially after 1592, the port 
of Split played a dominant role (see V. Morpurgo, 
Daniel Rodriguez i osnivanje splitske skele u XVI stohecu, in 
Starine JAZU, liii [1966] 364-415). 

But there were other towns, Trogir and Zadar for 
example, which established close commercial relations 
with the Ottomans, for the most part selling salt, and 
buying wheat, meat, cheese and wool (see S. Tralji¢, 
Trgovina Bosne t Hercegovine s lukama Dalmacye i Dubrovnika 
u XVI i XVI stohecu, in Pomorski Zbormk, 1 (Zadar 
1962], 341-71). This normalisation of relations lasted 
more than seventy years, from 1573 to 1645, in other 
words, until the war of Crete. 


(c) From the War of Crete (1645-69) to 1683 


This long period of peace was broken in the spring 








of 1645 by a new Venetian-Turkish war which lasted 
a quarter of a century. Many things had changed 
in the meantime, both within the Ottoman Empire (the 
heyday of which was now long past), and in Europe. 
But the outcome of the war was once again favourable 
to the Ottomans, except however in Dalmatia. 

On Dalmatian soil, the most significant military 
actions took place between 1646 and 1649. In 1646 
the Ottomans mounted a lightning raid into north- 
ern Dalmatia, in the regions of Sibenik and Zadar. 
The town of Novigrad was taken (3 July 1646) as 
were Biograd and Nin, but an attack on Sibenik 
was repelled (October 1646). In the course of their 
counter-attack, the Venetians and Dalmatians laid 
siege to Skradin, and recaptured it briefly in 1647. 
In 1646 the region of Poljica, and, in February 
1647, that of Makarsko Primorje (the littoral be- 
tween the rivers Cetina and Neretva), severed their 
ties with the Ottoman Empire and allied themselves 
to Venice (Poljica nevertheless was compelled for 
some time to pay a khkaradj to the Ottomans). (On 
the position of Poljica in the 17th century, see V. 
Moin, Poljicke konstitucye iz 1620 i 1688, in Radovi 
Staroslovenskog Instituta JAZU, i [Zagreb 1952], 
175-206.) 

In 1647 the Venetians (the bulk of whose army 
was made up of Dalmatians and of Slavs who had 
fled from the regions under Ottoman rule) recaptured 
the towns of Zemunik, of Novigrad, of Vrana and of 
Nadin, before inflicting a further defeat on the Turks 
outside Sibenik (August 1647). Recovering Ostrovica, 
Obrovac, and for a brief period Drni3 (where all the 
Turkish fortifications and monuments were demol- 
ished), the Venetians attacked Knin and Vrlika, and 
regained definitive control of Biograd (1648), and, 
most significant of all, of the famous stronghold of 
Klis (30 March 1648). The Ottoman reaction. was not 
slow in coming; shortly afterwards, Turkish troops 
devastated the region of Poljica and that of Ravni 
Kotari in the vicinity of Biograd. 

Finally, in 1649, major military operations came to 
an end, when there was an outbreak of plague in 
Dalmatia, especially in Sibenik and in Zadar, followed 
by a period of widespread famine (see G. Stanojevic, 
Dalmacya u doba Kandyskog rata 1645-1669, in Vesnik 
Vonog Muzega JNA, v [Belgrade 1958), 93-182; idem, 
Trgovina robljem u doba Kandijshog rata, 1645-1669, in 
Tstoryjski Glasnik, 1958/3-4, 105-112; D. Keckemet, Dva 
odlomka iz “Povijesti Kandyskog rata u Dalmacin” Sibenicanina 
Franje Diwnica (Difrika) in Mogucnosti, xx [Split 1973}, 
876-88; S.M. Traljic, Turskomletacke granice u Dalmaciyi 
u XVI i XVI stohecu, in Radovi Inst. JAZU, xx [Zadar 
1973], 447-58). 

For some time previous to this, there are records 
of a large-scale migration of Slavic peoples known as 
Vlasi (sing. Viak) or Morlaci (sing. Morlak}—these are 
clearly to be understood as being armed men—towards 
Dalmatian territory, daily swelling the ranks of the 
guerrilla commando bands (hajduci, sing. hajduk, and 
uskoct, sing. uskok). The latter made constant invasions 
of Ottoman territory (Lika, Bosnia, Herzegovina), 
mounting attacks and ambushes far into the interior, 
pillaging, killing, burning and kidnapping on their way. 
At the same time, Hadjuci and Uskoci conducted a 
policy sometimes favouring Venice, sometimes Austria, 
but more often the latter. A state of permanent minor 
war was thus perpetuated on both sides of the fron- 
tier, a situation well described in Yugoslav popular 
epic poetry (from both the Christian and the Muslim 
side), with a full gallery of heroes, all of whom are 
well-known historical figures. (There are a great 
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many publications dealing with the hajduks. Par- 
ticularly worth mentioning are the works of 
D. Popovi¢, O hajducima, Belgrade 1930-1, 2 vols., 
and R. Samardzi¢, Hajducke borbe protiv Turaka u XVI 
i XVI veku, Belgrade 1952.) 

In the context of larger-scale battles, mention could 
be made of the defeat of a Venetian-Dalmatian force 
outside Knin (1654), and the ravages perpetrated by 
Ottoman troops in 1657-8 in the regions of Split, 
Sibenik and Zadar, with a raid on the island of Braé, 
following an attack on Split (1657). 

The peace treaty was signed in 1671. In Dalmatia, 
the position of the Venetians was then more favour- 
able, since they retained Klis and its surrounding area, 
the region of Poljica, and the littoral to the south of 
Omi (Makarsko Primorje) (it may be noted that de 
jure, this last territory should have remained under 
Ottoman control, but it belonged de facto to Venice). 
The whole of Dalmatian territory under Venetian rule 
was henceforward known as acquisto vecchto, and the 
frontier with Turkey became a fortified line called 
linea Nani (1671) (see I. Gréié, Jedna mletacka agrarna 
operacya u Dalmacyt, in Kadarska Revya, ii [Zadar 1953], 
65-76; V. Omasi¢, Mletacko-tursko razgranicenje na tro- 
girskom podrucju nakon Ciparskog 1 Kandiskog rata i njegove 
posledice, Trogir 1971). 

The brief period of peace which followed lasted 
some fifteen years. It was not long enough to allow 
Dalmatia to recover from the ruin caused by long 
years of war, nor to revive its shattered agriculture 
and commerce, not to mention the epidemics and 
famines which had weakened the country to a con- 
siderable extent. Split quickly regained its status as 
the leading port for commerce between Italy and the 
Balkans. The port of Zadar was then of secondary 
importance. 

The Ottoman military operations and the situation 
in Dalmatia in this period are documented in a some- 
times whimsical but entirely first-hand account written 
by the famous Turkish traveller Ewliya Celebi, who 
visited these areas in about 1660; the Seydhat-ndme, v, 
458-72, 476-78, 480-91, 494-500 (see the excellent 
annotated translation by H. Sabanovic, E.C., Putoprs, 
Sarajevo, Svjetlost 1967, 149-67, 175-91, 195-204). 


(d) From 1683 to the Treaty of Sremski Karlovei 
(26 January 1699) 


The decisive defeat of the Ottomans beneath the 
walls of Vienna (September 1683) signalled the end 
of their presence in Dalmatia, where a large-scale pop- 
ular insurrection broke out. The Muslims of the area 
panicked and fled towards the interior of the empire. 
Within a short time the whole of northern Dalmatia 
had been liberated; even before the end of the year 
1683, Skradin, Karin, Vrana, Benkovac, Obrovac and 
Drnié were in the hands of the rebels, the Turks 
retaining only the cities of Knin and Sin). 

Venice entered the war in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year (1684), and Dalmatia was the scene of a 
large number of military operations; Sinj was recap- 
tured from the Ottomans in September 1686, Knin, 
Vrlika and Zvonigrad in 1688, Vrgorac between 1690 
and 1694, Gabela in 1693, while the territories of 
Trogir, Sibenik and Zadar were finally liberated. 

The peace treaty was signed at Sremski Karlovci 
in January 1699. Venice retained the areas she had 
conquered, and her territory in Dalmatia (which 
bore the name acguisto nuovo) extended as far as the 
new fortified frontier (nea Grimani), in other words, 
Knin-Vrlika-Sinj-Zadvarje-Vrgorac-Gabela. In add- 
ition, each of these strategic points was surrounded by 











a neutral zone covering the range of a day’s march. 
In return, Venice ceded to the Ottomans the terri- 
tories conquered in Herzegovina. In turn, the Republic 
of Dubrovnik was enabled, with Austrian support, to 
free itself from Venetian influence; Turkey thus had 
access to the Adriatic Sea in the form of two nar- 
tow corridors, that of Sutorina (near Herceg Novi) 
in the south, and that of Neum-Klek in the north. 
The latter, nine kilometres long, is nothing more than 
a tiny gulf, situated to the south of the mouth of 
the river Neretva (on this period in general, see 
G. Stanojevié, Dalmacya u doba Moreskog rata 1684- 
1699, Belgrade, Vojno Delo, 1962; on the new fron- 
tier between Dalmatia and the pashaltk of Bosnia, see 
E. Kovaéevié, Granice bosanskog pasaluka prema Austryt t 
Mletackoj republict prema odredbama Karlovackog mira, 
Sarajevo 1973.) 


(e) From 1699 to the Peace of Pozarevac (21 July 1718) 


At the end of the 17th century and the beginning 
of the 18th one, Venetian Dalmatia witnessed a spate 
of popular uprisings (such as, for example, that of the 
region of Vrana in 1692, and that of Bukovica and 
Ravni Kotari in 1704), caused in part by the penu- 
rious economic state of the peasantry, in part by the 
aggressive policy of the Roman Catholic church 
towards the Orthodox -one. 

On the military level, a new war against the Turks 
broke out in December 1714. Thanks largely to indi- 
rect aid from Austria, Venice scored a number of 
successes in Dalmatia; in 1715 Sinj repulsed the final 
siege by the Ottomans, and in 1717 Venetian- 
Dalmatian troops definitively recaptured the town 
of Imotski. These victories were augmented by suc- 
cesses achieved in Herzegovina, where the Venetians 
took the town of Mostar in 1717 (cf. G. Stanojevic, 
Dalmacya za vreme mletacko-turskog rata 1714-1718, in 
Istoryska Glasnik, 1962/1-4, 11-49; S.M. Traljié, Tursko- 
miletacko susjedstoo na Xadarskoj Krajni XVIII stoljeca, in 
Radovi JAZU, iv-v [Zadar 1959], 409-24; M. 
Perojevié—T. Macan, Odjek Beckog rata na Makarskom 
Primonu tu Hercegovin’ 1685-1723, in Historyskt Zbomik, 
xxill-xxiv [Zagreb 1970-1], 179-214). 

The peace treaty of Pozarevac (July 1718) obliged 
Venice to give up all her conquests in Herzegovina, 
including the town of Gabela. In Dalmatia, however, 
her territory was enlarged through the addition of 
the region of Imotski, which led to some minor 
adjustments to the frontier of 1699. Thus the whole 
of Dalmatia was liberated from the Ottomans and 
came under Venetian control, with the exception 
of the two corridors of Neum-Klek and Sutorina 
(see the monograph by G. Skrivanié, Dnevnik 
Dubrovéanina Mthajla Pesiéa 0 Pozarevackom mirovnom 
kongresu 1718 godine, Belgrade 1952; L. Kati¢, Prilike 
u splitskoy okolict postye odlaska Turaka, in Starine JAZU, 
xlvit_ [1957], 237-77). 

The new frontier, finea Mocenigo (1721-3), passed to 
the east of the cities of Metkovié, Imotski, Sinj, Vrlika 
and Knin and extended as far as Klek and Zabska 
Gora, and all Dalmatian territory belonging to Venice 
was henceforward knowns as acquisto nuovissumo. 

The Muslim inhabitants who had not succeeded 
in leaving Dalmatian territory in time were very 
soon forcibly converted, mostly by the Franciscans 
(cf. J. Cviji¢é, Balkansko Poluostrvo’, Belgrade 1966, 337 
which gives details borrowed from S. Zlatovié, 
Franovei dr&ave presvetog otkupitelja i Hrvatski puk u 
Dalmacyt, Zagreb 1888, 233-4, 236-7, and from 
M.V. Batini¢c, Djelovanje franjevaca u Bosni i Hercegovini 
za proth Sest viekova njihova boravka, Zagreb 1881-7, 
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ii, 147). On the Muslim inhabitants of Dalmatia 
who emigrated to Bosnia-Herzegovina, see M. Petri¢, 
O migracijama stanovnistva u Bosni i Hercegovini Doseljavanja 
2 unutrasnja kretanja, in Glasnik Zemaljskog Muzeja, xviii 
(Etnog.) [Sarajevo 1963], 10-11. 


C. After the Ottomans 


Dalmatia remained under Venetian rule until the 
dissolution of the Republic in 1797. It was subse- 
quently part of the Austrian Empire (1797-1805), the 
French Empire (1805-9), then one of the Illyrian 
Provinces (1809-13), before returning to the Austrian 
Empire (1815-1918). 

After 1878 a number of Muslims from Herzegovina 
(which in that year became part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire) came and settled in Dalmatia. 
After a certain period of time they had grown con- 
siderably in number, and as a result the Muslim reli- 
gious community (Hanafi rite) of Dalmatia was officially 
recognised by the Austro-Hungarian government, on 
15 July 1912 (see Reichgesetzblatt fiir Ocsterreich 1912, 
875, paras. 1-7; M. Begovic, Organizacyja Islamske verske 
zaedmce u Krahevini Jugoslavyn, in Arhw za pravne i drustvene 
nauke, god. xxiii, drugo kolo, knjiga xxvii (xliv) br. 5, 
25 November 1933, p. 379; the same, /slamka verska 
zajednica, in Enciklopedya Fugoslavye, iv, 372). 

From 1920 to 1941 Dalmatia was part of the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, then from 1941 to 1945 it 
was divided between fascist Italy and the Ustachi 
Croatian State (Nezavisna Drzava Hrvatska), finally, since 
1945, it has belonged to the People’s Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia (as part of the People’s Republic of 
Croatia), 

In 1971, there were roughly 4,000 Muslims in 
Dalmatia (the total number of Yugoslav Muslims at 
the time was a little over three million,. of whom 
18,457 lived in Croatia; see K. Hadizi¢, Brojnost i 
rasprostranjenost muslimana u Fugoslavyi, in Takvim [Sarajevo 
1975], 119-34). 

Bibliography: There has as yet been no study 
of Dalmatia in the Ottoman period (15th to 18th 
century) which takes into account simultaneously 
local, Turkish and Venetian sources. It is true that 
the existing documentation is indeed enormous, and 
that a large portion of this (archive documents in 
particular) is accessible only to a very small num- 
ber of specialised researchers. Naturally, emphasis 
should be laid on the writings of Yugoslav histori- 
ans and Turcologists who have in the past pro- 
duced an impressive number of studies, monographs 
and articles on this subject. It should be noted 
however that the bulk of these publications have 
been primarily concerned with the Republic of 
Dubrovnik, and that consequently it is most diffi- 
cult to present a bibliography concentrating exclu- 
sively on the history of the territory of Dalmatia 
as strictly defined. 

An excellent general survey by J. Tadié is to be 
found in Jstorya naroda Fugoslavye, ii, Belgrade 1960, 
247-74, 519-30, 595-601, 1145-60. This work also 
contains a wise and intelligent analysis of the sources 
(the Ottoman sources are simply mentioned} and 
the entire bibliography available at that date (cf. 
266 ff, 528 ff, 1159 ff). 

For a convenient list of Yugoslav publica- 
tions on Dalmatia since 1945, see J. Tadi¢ (ed.), 
Dix années d’historiographie yougoslave 1945-1955, 
Belgrade 1955 (see especially 217-55. 268-71, 374- 
84, 410-15, 540-54, 566); J. Tadié (ed.), His- 
loriographie yougoslave 1955-1965, Belgrade 1965 
(especially 113-42, 201-20 and passim); D. Jankovié 


(ed.), The historiography of Yugoslavia 1965-1975, 
Belgrade 1975, (esp. 136-59, 185-96 and passim). 

In addition to the Ottoman historians (Na‘ima, 
Reshid, Peéewi, etc.) and the major histories of 
the Ottoman Empire (those of von Hammer, 
Zinkeisen, Iorga, etc.), special attention should be 
drawn to the following works: G. Cattalinich, 
Storia della Dalmazia, 3 vols., Zadar 1834-5; 
S. Ljubi¢, Pregled hroatske povijesti, Rijeka 1864; 
V. Lago, Memorie sulla Dalmazia, Venice 1869; 
V. Lamansky, Secrets d’Etat de Venise, St. Petersburg 
1884; J.N. Tomi¢, Grad Klis u 1596 godini, Belgrade 
1908; J. Tadié, Spanya i Dubrovnik u XVI veku, 
Belgrade 1932; L. Voinovitch, Histoire de Dalmatie, 
2 vols., Paris 1934; J. Ravlic, Makarska i njeno 
Primorje, Split 1934; B. Poparié, Povijest senjskih 
uskoka, Zagreb 1936; G. Novak, Proslost Dalmacije, 
2 vols., Zagreb 1944; A. de Benvenuti, Storia di 
Xara, 2 vols., Milan 1944-53; J. Radoni¢, Rimska 
Kurya i juznoslovenske zeme od XVI do XIX veka, 
Belgrade 1950; I. Bozi¢, Dubrounik 1 Turska u XIV 
7 XV veku, Belgrade 1952; A. Ujevié, Imotska 
Krajina, Split 1953; G. Praga, Storia di Dalmazia’, 
Padua 1954; L. Kati¢, Solin od VIT do XX stobeéa, 
Split 1956; G. Novak, Povijest Splita, 2 vols., Split 
1957-61; V. Vinaver, Dubrovnik i Turska u XVII 
veku, Belgrade 1960; R. Samardzi¢é, Veliki vek 
Dubrovnika, Belgrade 1962; B. Djurdjev and M. 
Vasi¢, Jugoslovenske zemlje pod turskom vlastu do kraja 
XVIII stobeca, Zagreb 1962; G. Novak, Jadransko 
more u sukobima i borbama kroz stoheca, Belgrade 
1962; E. Albrecht, Das Tiirkenbild in der ragusanisch- 
dalmatinischen Literatur des XVI. Jahrhunderts, Munich 
1965; Grad Zadar, presjek kroz povyest, Zadar 1966; 
M. Sunji¢, Dalmacija u XV stoljecu, Sarajevo 1967; 
G. Stanojevi¢, Jugoslovenske zemlje u mletacko-turskim 
ratovina XVI-XVIII veka, Belgrade 1970; T. 
Popovic, Turska 1 Dubrovnik u XVI veku, Belgrade 
1973. 

Finally, one should add those articles already 
cited in the present article: A. Strgati¢, Upadi 
osmanskth gusara u predjele Zadarskth otoka, in Zadarska 
Revija, ii/4 (1953), 195-204, iii/1 (1954), 44-53; 
S.M. Tralji¢, Zadar i turska pozadina od XV do potkraj 
XIX stoheca, in Grad Zadar (Zadar 1966), 206-28; 
AJ. Soldo, Prilozt proucavanju agrarno-drustventh odnosa 
u Gornem primorju od XVI do polovine XIX stobeca, 
in Makarski Zbornik (1970), 337-80; A. Rube- 
Filipi, Biogradsko-vransko primone u doba mletacko- 
turskth ratova s osurtom na povyest naselenja, in Radovi 
Inst. JAZU xix (Zadar 1972), 405-98. 

(A. Popovic) 

DAM (A,), pl. dima’ “blood”, also “blood-guilt” 
(see piyA, KATL]. In the present article it will be 
appropriate to mention the numerous blood sacrifices 
offered by the Muslims, but we will not concern our- 
selves with the theory, nor is it our intention to list 
them [see. DHABIHA, HADJDJ, “fp AL-ADHA]. We will 
confine ourselves to a brief survey of the beliefs rel- 
ative to blood: and the uses to which it is put or to 
which it may be put by Muslims in the various cir- 
cumstances where the sacrifice of an animal is 
required, and the role attributed to it in magic and 


therapy. 
Arabic texts of the Middle Ages speak of four 
cardinal humours: black bile  (sawda’), phlegm 


(balgham), yellow bile (safra’?) and blood, associating 
this last with joy and with the second string (mathna) 
of the lute (see al-Djahiz, Tarbi5 § 152), and assert- 
ing that it is dominant in March, April and May 
(al-Mas‘tdi, Muriidj, ii, 425 = § 1313). But these ideas 
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are late and unknown to the Kur’an, which, setting 
aside the story of the creation of man represented 
by a clot of blood (‘alaka, XXII, 5, XXIII, 14, XL, 
69/67, LXXV, 38) and the dietary prohibition (see 
below), makes only one brief reference (VII, 130/133) 
to the miracle of the river turned into blood (Exodus, 
vii, 17-21) and does not even mention the bleeding 
of the nose (rv‘Gf) among the sufferings inflicted by 
God upon the ancient peoples of Arabia as punish- 
ment for their impiety (see al-Djahiz, Tarbz“ § 47 
and index). The Kur’an gives no information as to 
the place occupied by blood during the Dyahiliyya 
where, however, gory sacrifices were not lacking (see 
J. Chelhod, Sacrifice, passim), nor as to the conception 
that the Arabs had of it. However, for them, as for 
the Hebrews (Genesis, ix, 4; Leviticus, xvii, 11, 14), 
the soul of all flesh was in the blood, and oaths were 
sworn on the dam or the dima’, as well as on the 
pagan deities (see LA, s.v. d. m. y.). A distinction was 
drawn between rih, air circulating within the body, 
and nafs, the soul for which blood, itself sometimes 
designated by the same word (cf. al-Mas‘idi, Murid, 
iii, 309-10 = §§ 1190-1; LA, s.v. nf 5.), is the vehi- 
cle: only animals possessing a nafs sd’ila, that is to 
say blood, render impure the water in which they 
die. The soul of a murdered man, leaving the body 
with the spilt blood (see Chelhod, op. daud., 102-3), 
then took the form of a bird (ha@ma, sadé) which did 
not cease to haunt the tomb of the victim and could 
not be set at rest until the blood of an enemy had 
been shed there; thus J. Chelhod also sees in blood- 
vengeance a human sacrifice owed to the spirit of 
the deceased. An analogous belief per-persists in var- 
ious parts of the Mediterranean area: throwing stones 
upon the scene of the crime has the effect of cov- 
ering the voice of the blood appealing for vengeance 
and contributes to the immobilising of the soul of 
the deceased (cf. Westermarck, Ritual, i, 549; Jaussen, 
Moab, 335-6; Servier, Portes de Vannée, 33-4 [see also 
KARKUR, RAM]. Jf blood that has been spilt thus 
appeals for vengeance, it is because the earth has no 
longer absorbed it since the murder of Abel (Kur’an, 
V, 30-5/27-32) and the ten punishments that it 
incurred for hiding him from view (cf. al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan, iv, 201); the earth therefore feels the utmost 
aversion for blood, except perhaps for that of the 
camel, (bid. ili, 136, iv, 201), but this last idea is 
borrowed from Aristotle. And if, after some sacri- 
fices, the blood that has been shed disappears the 
next day, it is because it has been drunk by errant 
souls (Servier, op, laud., 325). Even in the view of 
Muslims who do not believe in the kama, the blood 
of the victims of an unjustified murder does not cease 
to stop seething until proper vengeance has been 
taken; that of John the Baptist has become prover- 
bial in this respect (al-Djahiz, Na@bia, in AZEO Alger, 
x (1952), 312; Bal‘ami-Zotenberg, i, 569). 

Since the blood is the vehicle for the soul, it ts 
understandable that among the Hebrews, its con- 
sumption was forbidden (Genesis, ix, 4; Leviticus, 
iil, 17, vii, 26, xvu, 10, 12, xix, 26; Deuteronomy, 
xii, 16, xv, 23; I Samuel, xvi, 33), and it is prob- 
able that even before the prohibition enunciated by 
the Kur’an (IJ, 168/173, V, 4/3, VI, 146/145, XVI, 
116/115), the pagan Arabs—but not the Christians— 
generally abstained from it. Nevertheless, if we 
believe the commentators, they used to eat a sort 
of black pudding made from camels’ blood ({al- 
Baydawi, on Kur’4n, II, 173; Chelhod, op. laud., 175) 
and, according to al-Djahiz (Hayawdn, iv, 96), they 
used to drink as a tonic the blood extracted by the 











phlebotomist, the free-thinkers asserting that meat is 
only blood transformed. In this regard, it will be 
recalled that one of the reason invoked as a justifi- 
cation for the refusal to pay a salary to the blood- 
letter is that before Islam he used to sell the blood 
to third parties and that this type of sale was for- 
bidden by a Aadith (cf. R. Brunschvig, Meétiers vils en 
Islam, in St. Isl, xvi (1962), 47). In another con- 
nection, a group of Kuraysh was given the name 
La‘akat al-dam (q.v.} “lickers of blood” because of their 
practice of licking their fingers after dipping their 
hands into a receptacle containing the blood of a 
camel, as a means of sealing an alliance. There are 
scarcely any attestations of the practice consisting, 
in cases of the adoption by the tribe of a foreign 
element, of mixing the blood of the adopted man 
with that of a representative of the group, but in 
southern Turkey there still exists the “fraternity of 
blood”, effected by the making on the wrist a gash 
which is sucked by the contractants (J.-P. Roux, 
Traditions, 324). 

The ancient Arabs considered the blood of kings 
to be a specific remedy for rabies (kalab) and posses- 
sion (khabal), and it may have happened that it was 
preserved for this purpose (cf. al-Djahiz, Hayawdn, i, 
5, 310; idem, Tarbi‘, § 69; al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, iii, 
192-3 = § 1049; see also the legend of Djadhima 
[g.v.] in which blood plays a certain role); this belief 
is still alive (cf. Wellhausen, Reste?, 139-40; Doutté, 
Magie et rehgion 85). 

Al-Djahiz mentions (Bukhala’, ed. Hadjiri, 198, 
200), somewhat as an exception, the practice of 
Bedouins who, dying of thirst in the desert, were 
constrained, after exhausting the contents of the first 
stomach of a camel, whose purpose was ultimately 
to provide them with water, to slaughter another; 
they collected its blood, which they beat carefully 
so as to separate the sediment (dufl) from the serum 
(called ma = water); this alone they drank; this 
drink was called maddih (cf. LA, s.v. dG. d. h.; Chelhod, 
Sacrifice, 175). 

Drinking the blood of an enemy does not seem to 
have been a current practice, in spite of the hatred 
which tribes sometimes held for one another; there is 
indeed a recent attestation of it (Jaussen, Moab, 177, 
n. 1), but it is exceptional. On the other hand, an 
arrow stained with the blood of an enemy (sahm 
mudamm") and returned to the archer who had dis- 
patched it was retained as a lucky talisman (tabarruk“’) 
by the latter (LA, s.v. d. m. 9). 

Without being obsessed by blood, the ancient Arabs 
were especially superstitious about menstruation [see 
yayp] and considered the woman thus indisposed 
(A@ id) as impure and disqualified from performing cer- 
tain acts. After Islam, the notion of impurity remained, 
but the Kur’an (II, 222) confined to sexual relations 
the prohibition affecting women during the period of 
menstruation: and it is said that if this prohibition is 
infringed, Satan interposes between the partners. From 
another point of view, it is not impossible that the 
prohibition regarding the consumption of the hare 
and the rabbit, differently justified by Deuteronomy, 
xiv, 7, derives, in certain sects [see ARNAB in Suppl.] 
in part at least from the fact that the doe, which is 
believed to menstruate, naturally does not purify itself; 
the hyena is a similar case, and as a result these two 
animals cannot serve as mounts for the djinn (al- 
Dyahiz, Hayawdan, iti, 529, vi, 46). 

Once it has left the veins of a living being, blood 
is at the same time impure and taboo, for it is 
through blood that a link is established between 
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man and God, where it is a case of canonical sac- 
rifices, between men and the invisible powers in the 
case of immolations which, although permitted, have 
retained a pagan character. Once it begins to flow, 
it is the blood which “gives to the ceremony its 
true sense of expiation, of purification and of pro- 
tection” (Servier, op. laud., 83). 

Although the Kur’an (XXII, 38/7) states with regard 
to sacrifices, “neither their flesh nor their blood shall 
reach Allah, but only the piety coming from you shall 
reach Him” (cf. Amos, v, 21-2), a hadith, retained 
only by al-Tirmidhi and Ibn Madja (no. 3126) but 
often quoted, proclaims: “the blood [of the victiny sac- 
rificed for the Great Feast] finds its place in the pres- 
ence of Allah even before it has touched the ground” 
(al-Ghazali, Ihya@’, ed. 1278, i, 252; Westermarck, 
Survwances, 199; Chelhod, Sacrifice, 59), and such is 
doubtless the belief of the Muslims. The more abun- 
dant it is, the greater its power, and it is essential 
that the victim has been completely emptied of blood 
before dying (besides, it is this total effusion which 
renders legitimate the consumption of the butcher’s 
animals, and the list of dietary prohibitions which fig- 
ures in the Kur’n (II, 168/173 and especially V, 
4/3) is instructive in this regard, since it declares illic- 
it all animals killed accidentally and not ritually bled 
to death, except in cases of necessity). 

Independently of the role played by the blood of 
the sacrifice of the Great Feast in actually conveying 
the sacred offering from the Believer to God, it pos- 
sesses protective and curative properties sometimes 
put to profitable use. It is thus that in Iran a piece 
of cotton is dipped in the blood of a sheep that has 
been immolated and allowed to dry; if a child has 
pains in the throat, a morsel of this cotton is put 
into water which he is made to drink (H. Massé, 
Croyances, 142). In Kabylia, blood is mixed with cat- 
tle dung which is smeared on a sheltered wall and 
administered in fumigations (Fichier de Documentation 
berbére, 1964/4, 12); in the same region a woman takes 
a little blood to mark the forehead of a child less 
than one year old (iid). In certain tribes, the mis- 
tress of the house still smears the posts and the lin- 
tel of the door with it to protect her home (Servier, 
op. laud., 346); it is also poured over a ploughshare 
to consecrate it (¢bd., III-2; among the Zaghawa 
(M.-J. Tubiana, 149) it is the hoes that are sprinkled 
with the blood of a he-goat, but in different circum- 
stances). On the occasion of the feast of ‘Ashiira’ [9.v.] 
it is the practice to dip in the blood of a sacrificed 
animal branches of rose-laurel which are hung between 
the stable and the living-quarters (Servier 370); 
elsewhere blood is sprinkled on the threshing floor 
(Koller, 325). 

In the few examples mentioned above, magical 
practices have come to be grafted on to rites con- 
sidered orthodox; more numerous and more obvious 
are the vestiges of paganism which appear in the 
multifarious sacrifices offered to the djinn [see Djinn], 
those invisible powers whose existence orthodoxy 
was obliged to admit. Just as during the Djahiliyya 
one became united with the divinity by pouring 
blood over the rocks which were their home (cf. 
T. Fahd, Le Panthéon de. l’Arabie centrale, Paris 1968, 
103, on Isaf and Na’ila [g.v.]), similarly, one enters 
into communication with the protective genies or 
wards off the maleficent spirits by means of blood 
poured on the altar of the home or on high places 
especially frequented by spirits. Although it is diffi- 
cult to arm oneself against the hostile attentions 
of the djinn which haunt the places, very dangerous 





for men, where blood flows abundantly, especially 
abattoirs (see Doutté, op. laud., 86; Westermarck, 
Survivances, 14, 165; Servier op. laud., 60-1), it is 
very easy to protect oneself against invisible spirits 
by means of the blood of sacrifices which, while 
attracting them, also annuls their maleficent power. 
This is why the life of superficially Islamised popu- 
lations is marked by immolations, often modest 
in scale, which are followed by anointings and 
sprinklings with the purpose of gaining protection 
from enemy spirits of the nether world, and of 
obtaining in some measure the goodwill of 
the protective genies of the house or of the tent 
or of those who can assure the prosperity of fields 
and herds. 

The threshold or the door (cf. Jaussen, Afoab, 343), 
the central pole of a tent, the mill or the hearth (cf. 
J.-P. Roux, Traditions, 255) are the true domestic altars; 
but every new object is likewise consecrated by offer- 
ing the blood of an animal to the protective genies 
of the home. When a tent is constructed, or an old 
one enlarged or a part of it replaced, the central pole 
is smeared with blood (Jaussen, 399). In Morocco, a 
woman smears a pole of the tent with the blood of 
an animal when her first child is born (E. Laoust, 
Transhumants, 58) to assure herself of numerous prog- 
eny. In the land of Moab, marriages are the occa- 
sion for a number of successive immolations, and in 
the course of the last at any rate, the bride is sprin- 
kled with the blood of the victim. In the present day, 
in Iran [see KHAyR], masons still sacrifice an animal 
before starting to build, so that its blood may pro- 
tect them against any accident which might cause 
their own to be shed. There seems little purpose in 
recording further examples of this type which the eth- 
nologists have noted in the course of their inquiries. 

A problem of a different order is posed by the 
blood sacrifices which, in agricultural areas, accom- 
pany all work in the fields: ploughing, harvesting, 
threshing, etc. It seems that blood is not encountered 
in rites designed to bring rain {see isTisKA‘], but the 
Zaghawa who sprinkle it in the fields and in river 
beds (M.-J. Tubiana, index) can hardly be the only 
ones who do so. E. Laoust (Mots et choses berbéres, 315) 
has noticed in one Moroccan tribe an interesting an- 
nual custom which takes place on a Wednesday or a 
Thursday before ploughing begins: in a hole dug in 
the first piece of land to be sown and then ploughed, 
the farmer slaughters a sheep and smears with the 
blood his own right foot, then the left foot of the 
khammas responsible for the ploughing; on to the pool 
which forms at the base of the hole, a little earth is 
thrown and on this the farmer scatters grains which 
he thrusts into the ground with his hand; this place 
is henceforward sacred. E. Laoust suggests two inter- 
pretations of this rite: to ward off the evil influences 
of the djinn, or to restore to the soil the vital forces 
of growth. The two explanations are, it seems, both 
to be accepted, for they are confirmed on the one 
hand, by the practice which consists of fixing with 
blood, after the harvest, the force liberated by the 
work in the fields, on the other hand the practice of 
sprinkling the sheaves with it, of spreading it in var- 
ious places and of smearing it on the clogs of the 
beasts that tread the grain on the threshing-floor (2zd. 
391). After the harvest, the jars containing the grain 
are also smeared with blood (Servier, op. laud., 254). 
As for livestock, it too is protected by anointings, as 
is done in the land of Moab, to a newly-bought mare 
or to a new-born filly (Jaussen, 354). 

In the times when it was still possible to hunt 
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big game, in the Moroccan Rif, some of the blood 
of each animal killed was set aside to be offered to 
the spirits of the rocks with the object of lessening 
the ferocity of the lions (Koller, 331). 

Springs are also haunted by djinn. At Sefrou, 
Morocco, in the autumn, a black or seven-coloured 
goat or a white cockerel is slaughtered beside one of 
them, and the blood of the animal is poured into the 
water (H. Basset, Grottes, 89). In the case of hot springs, 
the bathers arm themselves against evil spirits by sprin- 
Kling the basin with the blood of a victim (Jaussen, 
359-360). 

As well as djinn, deceased saints must be appeased 
by immolations (See Servier, op. faud., 179). In the 
land of Moab, for example, blood is cast on to the 
lintel of a sanctuary (Jaussen, 356). Blood still serves 
as the vehicle for the conditional malediction imposed 
upon a saint or another man, or for the transfer of 
responsibility in the practice of Gr [g.v. in Suppl] 
and, on the contrary, for the honour done to the 
host for whom an animal has been slaughtered 
(Chelhod, Sacrifice, 185). 

In another context, it plays a particular role in 
the taking of virginity, and it is well known that on 
the day after a wedding, a cloth stained with the 
blood of the bride must be exhibited. In Kabylia, the 
water used to wash it is poured out at the foot of a 
pomegranate tree, the symbol of fertility (Servier, of. 
laud., 144). 

The preceding topic brings us back to menstrual 
blood, which possesses particular properties. In folk- 
medicine, it is recommended as an antidote for dog- 
bites, scurvy and freckles and serves also to preserve 
the firmness of the breasts, but it also possesses a 
magical power since seafarers can protect themselves 
against the dangers of tempests and against the threat 
of a sea monster called expressively Ait al-hayd “fish 
of the menses”, by fixing to the stern of their ship 
a cloth stained with this blood. Al-Damiri, in his 
Hayat al-hayawaén, from whom these details are bor- 
rowed (s.v. insdén) provides in every account, under 
the heading of khawdss “properties” data concerning 
the use of the blood of animals in magic and med- 
icine. By its very nature, its uses in the preparation 
of philtres are fairly limited in number. These are a 
few examples: the blood of the parrot (babbagha’), 
dried, powdered and spread between friends trans- 
forms their friendship into hatred. Sprinkling a mix- 
ture of the blood of a weasel (¢bn “irs) and of a rat 
or a mouse (fa’r) and water brings discord to fami- 
hes. The blood of a shemule (bagh/a) buried under 
the threshold of a house prevents rats and mice from 
entering. If a man can keep about his person a quan- 
tity of the blood of a fox (tha‘lab), he is safe from 
all forms of trickery. 

Virility can be improved or restored thanks to the 
blood of the &nnin (ste [g.v.]), of the frog (difda‘) of 
the sparrow (‘usfiir) or of the hedgehog (kunfudh), while 
that of the cat (sinnawr) and of a kind of pigeon 
(shafnin) is a guarantee against feminine infidelity; that 
of the swallow (khuttéf) even deprives a woman of all 
sexual desire. If the blood of the frog prevents the 
growth of hair and causes the teeth to fall out, that 
of the fox encourages growth of the children’s hair, 
and that of the lizard called sa@mm abras prevents loss 
of hair; against the re-growth of eyebrows (though al- 
Damiri speaks of eye-lashes), the blood of the 
chameleon (firba’), of the bear (dubb) and of the jer- 
boa (yarbii} is efficacious. 

In folk-medicine, again, the blood of the tortoise 
(sulahfat) is effective against pains in the joints 








and stiffneck. That of the hare (amab) causes scurvy 
and freckles to disappear; like that of the horse (or 
of the mare, faras), it has contraceptive properties. 
To cure maladies of the eyes, the blood of the 
viper (af‘@), of the mole (Khuld), of the cockerel (dik) 
or of the wood-pigeon (warsh@n) may be used; that 
of the cockerel is also a remedy for insect-bites 
and that of the mole or the weasel seems to be 
supremely efficacious against scrofula. The blood of 
the stag (ayyil) is efficacious against bladder-stones 
and that of the bull against haemorrhages; that of 
the pigeon (hamam) cures styes, stops nose-bleeds 
and, with oil, soothes the pain caused by burns; 
the effects of a dog-bite are alleviated by means of 
the blood of the hedgehog. Deafness can be cured 
with the blood of the wolf (d47’4), while that of the 
monkey (kird) has salutary effects in treating dumb- 
ness. A leper benefits from anointing himself with 
the blood of a ewe (dan) or of a ringed pigeon 
( fakhita); abscesses are treated with the blood of the 
peacock (f@wiis), when they are serious, of the star- 
ling (zurziir) if they are benign. The blood of the 
beaver (kundus, kalb al-ma’) is effective against incon- 
tinence of urine, that of the ichneumon (nims) restores 
lucidity to a man who is possessed and finally, that 
of the crow (ghurab) cures habitual drunkenness if it 
is mixed with wine, for which it inspires a defini- 
tive distaste. This is one of the few cases where 
the blood of an animal is imbibed; in the majori- 
ty of cases mentioned above, it is used in the form 
of ointments, but whatever the manner in which it 
is utilised, it must, in principle at least, for this is 
not the case with some of the animals mentioned, 
come from a licit animal, which has been ritually 
slaughtered (al-Kayrawani, Risdla, ed. and tr. 
Bercher, Algiers 1949, 321). 
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: nee _ (Cu. PELLAT) 

AL-DAMAGHANTL ABU ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAM- 
MAD .b. ‘ALI 8. Murtamman Bs. ‘ALI B. MuHamMMAD 
B. AL-Husayn 8. ‘ABD AL-Ma tik B. ‘App AL-WAHHAB 
B. Hammtya Bs. Hasanawayn, Hanafi jurist who, as 
Chief Kadi of Baghdad, stands at the head of a family 
dynasty holding the positions of kadi or kadi ‘l-kudat 
down through the years. The following sketch is based 
mostly on al-Djawahir al-mudiyya ft tabakat al-Hanafiyya 
by ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Abi ‘l-Wafa’ al-Kurasht (d. 775/ 
1373). The best way to distinguish between them is 
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by the use of their patronymic (kunya) and first name 
(ism). Among the eighteen identifiable members of 
this family, three distinguished themselves from 
among the others; namely, the eponym Abii ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad (no. 1), his son Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali 
(no. 2), and one of their last descendants Abu ’l- 
Kasim ‘Ali (no. 15). The eponyms kunya and ism 
are also those of the latter’s brother (no. 16), and 
for this reason, the eponym was referred to—not it 
seems, in the contemporary documents, but later— 
as al-Kabir, the Elder; this was in order to distin- 
guish him from all the rest, not merely from his 
much later descendants who were too far removed 
to cause confusion and who had the same kunya and 
ism (nos 4 and 16), but of whom none was referred 
to as al-Saghir. 

1. Damaghani the Elder was born in. 398/1007 in 
Damghan in the province of Kimis [9q.v.], where he 
was first educated and pursued his initial studies in 
law. He then came to Baghdad in 419/1029 at the 
age of 21. Here he continued his studies of law under 
the two great masters of Hanafi law, al-Kudiri (d. 
428/1037) and al-Saymari (d. 436/1045). The juriscon- 
sult Kudiri, famous for his work on law, known espe- 
cially by his name, Mukhtasar al-Kudiri, with numerous 
commentaries (see a list in GAL, I, 183, Suppl. I, 
295), was also one of his teachers of hadith (see the 
certificate or sama‘ dated Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 423 in the 
K6priilii Library (Istanbul) no. 1584, fol. 41b). 

Coming from humble beginnings, Abi ‘Abd Allah 
experienced material difficulties in pursuing his 
studies in the great capital. The madrasas had not 
yet begun to flourish in Baghdad, with their endow- 
ments for the benefit of students as well as the 
teaching staff. He had therefore to work, as other 
needy students did, and pursue his studies at the same 
time. He took a job as night guard which also allowed 
him to study by the light of the guard’s lamp. He 
studied hard and learned by heart the current text- 
books on Jaw. One night he was surprised by a 
son of the caliph al-Muktadir, now an old prince 
who, admiring his knowledge of the law, invited him 
to come to his residence on Thursdays and aided him 
materially. 

When the Chief Kadi of the caliph al-Ka@im died 
in 447/1055, the year that the Saldjiks defeated the 
Buwayhids, the caliph consulted. with the wealthy 
Hanbali merchant Abii Mansi b. Yusuf [9.v.] regard- 
ing his replacement. He wanted someone who was 
more knowledgeable in the field of law than the 
deceased. Abi Mansiir suggested al-Damaghani, who 
was thus qualified, but whose appointment would also 
please the wazir of the Saldjak Toghril Beg, ‘Amid 
al-Mulk al-Kunduri [9.v.]. Previously, the post of chief 
magistrate had been particularly reserved for adher- 
ents of the ShafiT law school. Assigning it to a mem- 
ber of the Hanafi school, which was also that of the 
Saldjik Sultan and his wazir, was an act dictated by 
political expediency, not by al-Damagh4ni’s superior 
knowledge of the law; for there were other juriscon- 
sults of the Shafi school, from which previous chief 
magistrates were chosen to serve, who were more 
highly qualified than he was, namely Abu ’l-Tayyib 
al-Tabari (d. 450/1058), the great Shafi jurisconsult 
of the period; al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), the celebrated 
author of al-Ahkaém al-sultanwyya, Aba Ishak al-Shirazt 
(d. 476/1083), disciple of Abu ’I-Tayyib al-Tabari, his 
repetitor (mud), and first professor at the Madrasa 
Nizamiyya of Baghdad; and Abi Nasr b. al-Sabbagh 
(d. 477/1084), disciple of Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Tabari, 
classmate and later colleague and rival of Abii Ishaq 





al-Shirazi, and believed by Ibn Khallikan to be even 
more knowledgeable in Shafi law than al-Shirazi. 

After his appointment, the fortunes of al-Damaghanif 
changed. Only three years after his appointment, his 
residence was rich enough to attract the attention of 
burglars, and again later, in 493/1100, when his son 
Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali was the occupant. 

Damaghani the Elder was considered in his day 
as one of the leaders of his legal school, with some 
reputation in the field of disputation (mundzara). He 
continued in his post as Kadi %-Kudat for thirty years, 
under the caliphs al-K@im (d. 467/1075) and al- 
Muktadi (d. 487/1094). He served as a substitute- 
wazir under both caliphs, refusing to accept the 
vizierate itself and not wanting to exceed his posi- 
tion as Kadi 71-Kudat (Ibn al-Djawzi [also apud Ibn 
“‘Aqil], Muntazam, ix, 210, 11. 15-16: fa-aba ta‘addiya 
rutbati ‘l-kada’). This genuine modesty was perhaps 
due to a gentle personality as well as to his humble 
beginnings. The period of his life when he lived 
in poverty, hardly having enough to eat, was also 
perhaps the cause \of his becoming a voracious 
eater when he could afford to buy all the food he 
wanted. One anecdote (Muntazam, ix, 24, 11. 3 ff) 
tells of his finishing off a thirty-pound (rat/) plate of 
pastry at the end of a copious meal at a banquet 
given by the caliph’s wazir Fakhr al-Dawla b. Djahir. 
He died in 478/1085. 

Only one work on law has come down to us from 
al-Damaghani, the Kitab Masa’il al-hitan wa ‘l-turuk 
(Berlin Ms. 4982). His biographers do not cite any 
works for him. Among his students was Abii Tahir 
Ilyas al-Daylami (d. 461/1069), who was the first 
professor of law at the great Madrasa of Abii Hanifa 
founded the same year as the Nizamiyya of Baghdad 
(see GAL, I, 460, Suppl. I, 637, and bibliography 
cited; G. Makdisi, fon ‘Agil, 171 ff. n. 6, and index, 
s.v. Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Damaghani). 

Here follows a list of his descendants with 
full names, according to the enumeration in the sketch 
below, all of whom were known by the msba of al- 
Damaghani. 

2. Abu 7l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad [gqv. 
below}. 

3. Abi Dja‘far ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, 
Muhadhdhib al-Dawla (d. 518/1124); became a shahid- 
notary under his father (no. I); appointed as kadi of 
the East Side quarter of Bab al-Tak in Baghdad, 
and of the stretch from upper Baghdad to Mawsil, 
by his brother (no. 2) when the latter became Kadi 
1-Kudat (23 Sha‘ban 488/28 August 1095) (Diawahir, 
i, 287-8). 

4. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali, 
Tadj al-Kudat (d. 516/1122); became shahid-notary 
under his father (no. 2), who appointed him as his 
representative magistrate in Baghdad and elsewhere; 
when his father died, he was put up as candidate for 
the post of Kad? 7-Kudat to succeed his father, but 
was not appointed; was sent as ambassador of the 
caliph to Transoxania and died during the mission at 
38 years of age (Djawahir, ii, 96). 

5. Abu ‘Il-Husayn Ahmad b. Ali (d. 540/ 
1145); was appointed Kadi of the West Side quarter 
of Karkh in Baghdad, and later of the whole of the 
West Side quarter of Bab al-Azadj (Diawalur, 1, 82; 
al-Tamimi al-Dari al-Ghazzi, Muntazam, ix, 117; al- 
Tabakat al-saniyya ft taradjim al-hanafiyya, 1, 473). 

6. Abi’ Nasr al-Hasan b. ‘Ali (d. 555/1160); 
substituted for his brother (no. 5) as kadi of the West 
Side quarter of Karkh (Dyawafur, 1, 199-200). 

7. Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. ‘Ali (d. 561/ 
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1166) (see Djawahir, i, 214-5, where the year of death 
is given as 46], erroneously, because (a) the day of 
death is given as Friday 1] Radjab, and 1] Radjab 
was a Friday for 561, but a Wednesday for 461, and 
(b) the biographical notice cites him as a brother of 
“Abu Nasr al-Hasan” (no. 6), who died in 5535/1160. 
One more discrepancy appears at the end of the 
notice where the author of the Djawéhir quotes Ibn 
al-Nadjdjar (d. 643/1245) as citing the father (no. 2) 
of this Damaghani as his informant regarding the 
son, which is not possible). 

8. Abii Manstr Dja‘far b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 
568/1172-3); born in 490/1097, he studied hadith 
under the two Hanbalis Abu ’l-Khattab al-Kalwadhani 
(d. 510/1116), known for both hadith and fikh, and 
Yahya b. Manda (d. 511/1118), the great hadith-expert 
(Diawahir, i, 179). 

9. Aba Sa‘id al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 
575/1179); studied hadith under the great hadith-expert 
Abu ’l-Kasim Hibat Allah b. Muhammad al-Shaybani 
al-Baghdadi (d. 524/1130) (Dyawahir, i, 196). 

10. Abu ’l-Muzaffar al-Husayn b. Ahmad 
(d. 579/1183); his brother (no. 12) accepted him as 
sh@hid-notary in 552/1157 and appointed him as 
his representative magistrate in the quarter of the 
Caliphal Palace on the East Side of Baghdad (Djawahur, 
i, 207-8). 

11. Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad 
(d. 582/1186); his brother (no. 12) accepted him as 
shahid-notary in 552/1157 and appointed him kai in 
the West Side quarter of Karkh in Baghdad, then 
also in Wasit; he spent a lifetime in his career as 
kadi, in Wasit and Baghdad, between dismissals and 
reappointments (Djawahir, i, 188-89). 

12. Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad (d. 583/1188); 
was appointed Addi in the Karkh quarter of Baghdad's 
West Side. in 540/1145 following his father’s (no. 5) 
death. Then when the Kadi 1-Kudat Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Ali 
b. al-Husayn al-Zaynabr died in 543/1149, he was 
appointed Kadt “I-Kudat in his place, at the age of 


(nephew, sister’s son} 
Aba Muhammad 
“Ubayd Allah 

(d. 502/1108) 


(2) Abu *l-Hasan 
Muhammad 
(d. 5143/1119) 


(4) Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad 
(d. 516/1122) 


(5) Aba *l-Husayn 
Ahmad 
(d. 540/1145) 


(6) Aba Nasr 
al-Hasan 
(d. 555/1160) 


(10) Abi ’l-Muzaffar 
al-Husayn 
(d. 579/1183) 


(11) Abi: Muhammad 
al-Hasan 
(d. 582/1186) 


(12) Abu ’l-Hasan 
“AlT 
(d. 583/1188) 


(14) 


Abi ’l-Fudal 
Muhammad 
(d. 592/1196) 


(15) Aba ’l-Fath 
Muhammad 
(d. 575/1180) 





(15) Abu ‘l-Kasim 
‘Abd Allah 
(d. 615/1219) 


(16) Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad 
(d. 615/1218) 





thirty, by the caliph al-Muktaff. He was confirmed 
in his appointment under the caliph al-Mustandjid, 
who then dismissed him. The caliph al-Mustadi’ 
reappointed him, and, the appointment being con- 
firmed later by the caliph al-Nasir, Abu ‘l-Hasan 
continued to serve until he died. When he was dis- 
missed by al-Mustandjid, he kept to his home, where 
he pursued his study of the religious sciences, con- 
sidering himself as still the Kadz *l-Kudait, and all 
the kadis as his authorised representatives, “because 
a kdadi, unless guilty of moral depravity, may not 
be dismissed” (li-anna ‘l-kadiya idha@ lam yazhar fiskuh, 
lam yadjuz ‘azluh, Djawahir, i, 351, 11. 9-10) (Ibn 
Kathir, al-Bidaya wa ‘l-nihiya fi ’l-tarikh, xii, 329; 
Diawahir, i, 350-2; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nugjim al- 
zahira, vi, 104). 

13. Abu °1-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Ali (d. 575/ 
1180); was accepted as shdhid-notary by his father 
(no. 12) on Monday, 12 Radjab 575/Thursday 13 
December 1179), who made him his assistant magis- 
trate in the city of Baghdad; he died at the age of 
29, less than three months after his appointment 
(Djawahir, ii, 91). 

14. Abu °1-Fadl| Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
{d. 592/1196); was accepted as shdhid-notary by his 
uncle (no. 12) on 12 Shawwal 575/Tuesday 11 March 
1180), three months after his cousin (no. 13), and was 
entrusted with the controllership of the caliphal bur- 
ial grounds in the East Side quarter of al-Rusafa. He 
died young (Dyawahir, ii, 40). 3 

15. Abu ’I-Kasim ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn 
(died Sunday 30 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 615/17 February 
1219); was appointed ka@di in 586/1190, and dis- 
missed in 594/1198; was reappointed as Kadi ’l- 
Kudat in 603/ 1207, and dismissed once again in 
611/1214; was highly esteemed for his knowledge 
of the law according to the various schools of juridi- 
cal thought, as well as for belles-lettres (Abi: Shama, 
Taradjim ridjal al-karnayn al-sddis wa ‘I-sabi, 110-11; 
Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya wa ’l-nihaya fi ‘l-tarikh, xiii, 82; 


(1) Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad a-Kabir 
(d. 478/ 1085) 





(3) Abi Ja‘far 
‘Abd Allah 
(d. 518/1124)) 


(7) Aba ‘Abd Allah 
al-Husayn 
(dQ. 561/1166) 


(8) Abi. Mansir 
al-Dja‘far 
({d. 568/1172-3) 


(9) Aba Sa‘id 
al-Hasan 
(d. 575/1179) 


(17) Abi. Dja‘far 
Yahya 
(d. 630/1232-3) 
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Djawahir, i, 273-4; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjam al- 
zahira, vi, 223). 

16. Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn died Wednesday 16 Sha‘ban 615/7 
November 1218, three and-a-half months before his 
brother (no. 15); was accepted as sha@hid-notary by his 
brother (no. 15) on 20 Shawwal 603/20 May 1207, 
who appointed him as his representative magistrate 
in Baghdad, a post he kept until his brother’s dis- 
missal on 12 Radjab 611/17 November 1214 which 
entailed his own dismissal; he died four years later 
without reappointment (Djawahir, ii, 48). 

17. Aba’ Dja‘far Yahya b. Dja‘far (d. 630/ 
1232-3); he is known to have learned hadith from 
his father (no. 8) and to have taught the subject, 
according to al-Mundhiri (Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
‘Azim b. ‘Abd al-Kawi, d. 656/1258), who received 
authorisation (id@jéza) by correspondence from Abi 
Dja‘far, on more than one occasion, to teach on his 
authority, one in particular arriving from Aleppo 
in Shawwal 620/October-November 1223). (Djawdahir, 
li, 211). 

The author of the Djawahir gives the orthography 
of the ethnic name al-Damaghani and says that it is 
the name of Kadi ‘-Kudaét Aba ‘Abd Allah al- 
Damaghani (no. 1) and of a group of his descendants 
(see ibid., ii, 306). The author cites a nephew (the son 
of a sister) of Damaghani (of no. 1), ‘Ubayd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Talha b. al-Husayn, Abt. Muhammad 
al-Damaghani (d. 502/1108), who was accepted by 
the uncle as a sha@hid-notary (Djawahir, i, 340-1). 

Another Damaghani (fl. 494/1102), ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Husayn b. ‘Abd Allah, was also accepted as shahid- 
notary by Aba ‘Abd Allah (no. 1), but his identifi- 
cation as a member of the family is not certain 
(Djawahir, i. 274). 

There are other persons noted with this name, but 
with no apparent relationship to this family. 
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st-DAMAGHANI, ABU ’1-HASAN ‘ALI 3s. 
MUHAMMAD b. ‘ALi 8. MunammaD B. AL-HasAN 
B, ‘App AL-Ma.ik Bp. HAMMGya, son of Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-DamaghAani [¢.v.]. He was 
born in 449/1057, studied law, and was accepted as 
shahid-notary by his father in 466/1073-4, and was 
appointed by him ka@di of the East Side quarter of 
Bab al-Tak in Baghdad and of a part of the coun- 
tryside, a jurisdiction which was that of his maternal 
grand-father Abu ’l-Hasan Ahmad al-Simnani, who 
had just died in 466/1074 (see Djawahir, it, 95-6). In 
the year of these two appointments, Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Damaghani was only 16 years of age; such appoint- 
ments at that age were unheard of. 

He held the post of sadi first under the two caliphs 
al-Ka@’im and al-Muktadi, until his father died 
in 478/1085, and was succeeded by the ShafiT juris- 
consult Aba Bakr al-Shami. Upon the latter’s 
death in 488/1095, Abu °l-Hasan was appointed as 
Kadi ‘l-kudat and held the post under the caliphs 
al-Mustazhir and al-Mustarshid until his death in 








513/1119. He held also the post of substitute-wazir 
under these two caliphs, sharing the post with others. 
There are some anecdotes regarding Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Damaghani which shed light on how he was 
regarded by some of his contemporaries among the 
jurisconsults. In one of these, he is said to have 
refused to accept the testimony of a person who came 
to him at the behest of the caliph al-Mustazhir. When 
the latter asked for an explanation, he replied that 
on the Day of the Last Judgment God would hold 
him responsible for his actions, not the caliph who 
appointed him. Another anecdote concerns the ShafiT 
jurisconsult Abii Bakr al-Shashi (d. 504/1110) who 
came to Damaghani to pay him a visit. The Kad? 
‘-kudat did not show him respect by rising for him, 
so Shashi turned on his heels and left. That was in 
the 480s. It was not until after the year 500/1106-7 
that they came together again on the occasion of a 
ceremony for mourning over a fellow jurisconsult’s 
death. Shashi arrived first and took his seat. When 
the Kadi ‘l-Kudat entered, everyone rose except Shashi, 
who did not budge. Damaghani wrote to the caliph 
Mustazhir complaining that Shashi did not respect 
the representative of the religious law. The caliph 
wrote back: “What do you expect me to say to him? 
He is your senior in age, a more excellent [ juriscon- 
sult], and more pious. Had you risen for him, he 
would have done the same for you”. Shashi also wrote 
to the caliph complaining of Damaghani’s disdainful 
treatment of men of religious science, and included 
the following two verses: “A partitioning screen, con- 
ceit, and excessive vainglory / and painstaking reach- 
ing for the heights / If all this had come as a result 
of ability / it would be easy to accept, but it comes 
as a result of coming from behind (meaning that he 
succeeded his father, riding on his coat tails)”. The 
caliph finally brought the two jurisconsults together 
and they made up their quarrel. But the anecdote 
ends on a note which shows that Shashi had not 
quite forgiven the magistrate. Damaghani sat with 
Shashi, presumably in the presence of other learned 
men, and began to give a list of the questions of law 
that his father, Damaghani the Elder [g.v.], had dis- 
cussed in sessions of disputation, together with the 
names of his fellow disputants in each case. When 
Damaghani had mentioned several of these questions, 
Shashi made the following remark, laden with subtle 
sarcasm: “How excellently you have memorised the 
titles of these disputed questions!’—-meaning that 
Shashi was good for superficial memorisation, but not 
good enough for even memorising the disputations 
themselves, let alone understanding them. 

Ibn ‘Akil [9.v.], who had a great respect for 
Damaghani the Elder as one of his teachers of dis- 
putation, had no respect at all for the son Abu 
*|-Hasan, to whom he addressed two letters which 
appear to be open ones written, not in the second, 
but in the third person (see the French tr. of both 
letters in Makdisi, fon ‘Agil, 467-71). In these, Ibn 
‘Akil compares father and son, laying stress on the 
inferior qualities of the son. He held against the son 
the fact that, at one of his sessions as chief magis- 
trate, he cried at the top of his voice that there were 
no longer any jurisconsults of the rank of mudjtalnd 
{g.v.]. Ibn ‘Akil considered this a thoughtless attack 
against the doctrine of consensus or idjma‘ [g.v.], a 
doctrine which God had instituted above that of 
prophecy, since the Prophet of Islam was the seal of 
the prophets, not to be followed by other prophets. 
God thus instituted the doctrine of the consensus of 
His community in the place of the succession of 
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prophets. He also held against Abu *!-Hasan his neg- 
lect of the learned men of Baghdad in favour of those 
from Khurasan. He accused him of doing so for the 
purpose of gaining a broader reputation, presumably 
because these men would spread his name far and 
wide on their travels back and forth to their home 
provinces. 

Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200), who gives a lengthy 
biography of Abu ‘l-Hasan and is our source for Ibn 
‘Akil’s two letters, nevertheless speaks well of him, 
stating that he was a religious man, with a sense of 
honour, with generosity and integrity, and that he 
was knowledgeable in the field of shurit, i.e. the writ- 
ing of formal documents. Among his teachers, the 
Hanbali Aa@di Abi Ya‘la b. al-Farra’ (d. 458/1066), 
Aba Bakr al-Khattb (d. 463/1071), al-Sariftni (d. 
469/1076), and Ibn al-Nakir (d. 470/1078) are cited 
as those who taught him hadith, and is said to have 
related traditions in turn. He studied law under his 
father and his brother [see under DAMAGHANT, aBt 
‘aBD ALLAH, Nos. | and 3]. 

Abu ’l-Hasan died in 513/1119 after having served 
for close on 30 years as magistrate and chief magis- 
trate. He was buried at his home in the quarter of 
Nahr al-Kalla’in on the West Side of Baghdad where 
his father was buried, and the remains of his father 
were transferred to the shrine of Abt’ Hanifa on the 
East Side. (G. Maxpis?) 

DAMASCENING [see ma‘pin]. 

DANDANKAN, DanpdAnakAN, a small town in 
the sand desert between Marw and Sarakhs in 
mediaeval Khurasan and 10 /arsakhs or 40 miles from 
the former city. The site of the settlement is now 
in the Turkmenistan SSR, see V.A. Zhukovsky, 
Razvalini Starago Mera, St. Petersburg 1894, 38. The 
geographers of the 4th/10th century mention that it 
was well-fortified and was surrounded by a wall 500 
paces in circumference, the baths and a mbdt or cara- 
vanserai lying outside this wall (bn Hawkal*, 436-7, 
456, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 422, 440; Hudid al-lam, 
tr. Minorsky, 105). When Yakit saw it in the early 
7th/13th century, it was ruinous and abandoned, with 
only the ribdt, the minaret and the walls outstanding, 
apparently because of the encroaching sands, though 
he quotes a work of Sam‘ani’s, the Aitab al-Tahbir, 
that its ruin dated from a sacking by the Ghuzz in 
Shawwal 553/November 1158 (Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 
477). Both Yakit and Sam‘ani (Ansdb, ed. Hyderabad, 
v, 381-3) list many scholars who stemmed from 
Dandankan. 

The place’s main claim to historical fame arises 
from the fact that, outside Dandankan’s walls in the 
parched and largely waterless desert, there took place 
one of the decisive battles of eastern Islamic history. 
In Ramadan 431/May 1040 a force of highly-mobile 
Ttirkmens under the Saldjtik leaders Toghril and 
Caghri Beg defeated a more heavily-armed but largely 
demoralised Ghaznawid army under Sultan Mas‘td 
b. Mahmid, and this victory gave the Saldjaks con- 
trol of the former Ghaznawid province of Khurasan 
(see B.N. Zakhoder, Dendanekan, in Belleten, xviii (1954), 
581-7, and Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and eastern Tran, index). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortu) 

DANIEL [see pAnrvat] 

DAR a.-HADITH. 


I. Architecture. 


The first dar al-hadith [g.v.) founded by Nir al-Din 
in Damascus served as a prototype for similar 








establishments set up in Syria, ‘Irak, Egypt and 
Palestine during the Zangid, Ayytbid and Mamluk 
periods, Unfortunately, this particular building is now 
virtually a ruin. The fagade is completely disfigured 
by little shops built on the site of the rooms situated 
to the north of the courtyard. Of the building as 
a whole, some traces still exist: the walls of a prayer 
room with some vestiges of the mihrab decoration; the 
facade of this prayer room, made up of three bays; 
the courtyard on to which it opened; and the basin 
in its centre. These few remains have nevertheless 
allowed Jean Sauvaget to reconstruct the plan of the 
building (Le Dar al-hadith de Nour al-din, in Les monu- 
ments ayyoubides de Damas, i, Paris 1938, 15-25). This 
plan fitted into a small, almost square rectangle (16.30 
x 17.20 m. overall). It comprised a room with a 
mihrab ranging all along the south wall, which opened 
on to a central, square courtyard through a large, 
high central bay flanked by two other bays of more 
modest dimensions. Each of these bays was made up 
of a rectangular opening surmounted by a lintel and 
a curved, pointed arch. The central arch was sup- 
ported on two rectangular pillars, whilst the lateral 
ones were supported on the piers of the doorway. 
Two rectangular and symmetrical rooms, one of them 
communicating with the prayer room, opened on to 
the lateral facades of the courtyard, and each com- 
municated with a little vaulted room making up the 
east and west angles of the northern fagade of the 
buildings as a whole. The central part of this last was 
made up of a passage way which led both to the 
central courtyard and also to two further small, vaulted 
rooms which themselves led to the courtyard. In the 
centre of the courtyard was a basin for ablutions. 

The arrangement here, simple and functional, allows 
one to identify exactly the role of each of the vari- 
ous rooms: the prayer room at the end, teaching 
rooms at the sides, and possibly, the janitor’s lodg- 
ings in the rooms along the facade. 

Sauvaget has emphasised the relationship between 
the plan above and those of the oldest madrasas in 
Damascus, the difference being essentially in a reduc- 
tion of the dimensions and the replacement of the 
twans—specific features of madrasas—by lateral rooms. 
Even so, the distinction between the two types of 
building was not always clearly made. To cite only 
one example, the Diya’iyya, founded in Damascus by 
Diya’ al-Din al-Makdisi before 643/1245, is given as 
a dar al-hadith by Ibn Taltn (al-Kala’id al-diawharwya 
fi ta@rikh al-madéns, Damascus, 1949, 76) and as a 
madrasa by al-Nu‘aymi (al-Daris ft ta’rikh al-madaris, 
Damascus 1948, i, 80). 

The opening of the first dar al-hadith, was fol- 
lowed by the founding of numerous similar institu- 
tions based on Nir al-Din’s building; unfortunately, 
these have almost all disappeared. Of the 16 estab- 
lishments listed by al-Nu‘aymi, Damascus has now 
only the remnants of Nir al-Din’s dar al-hadith; the 
fine doorway with stalactites of that of Tingiz, built 
in 739/1338 and whose interior has been completely 
rebuilt (cf. Sauvaget, Les monuments historiques de Damas, 
Beirut 1932, 69, no. 44); and a few remnants of 
walls incorporated in shops or houses. As a result, 
we are forced to go back to the written sources in 
order to get information about the architecture of 
the dar al-hadiths; but these are very laconic on this 
particular aspect, and the passages on these insti- 
tutions concern themselves almost wholly with the 
lives of the teachers there. Alone of them Ibn Talun 
devotes a few lines to the buildings themselves, and 
from him we learn that certain of them were mere 
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Fig. 2. Elevation of Nir al-Din’s dar al-hadith, after J. Sauvaget. 
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rooms within the house of the skaykk who was giv- 
ing out instruction. Thus the Shakishakiyya, found- 
ed in Damascus by Ibn Shakishaka in 656/1258, 
was only the modest dwelling of this master (cf. al- 
Nu‘aymi, Davis, i, 81). The Diya’iyya (see above) 
had a plan resembling that of the Niriyya, but the 
rooms meant for students were spread over two 
floors (bn Tilin, Kala’id, 83). The Kalanisiyya, 
founded in ca, 729/1328 by the vizier Ibn al-Kalanisi 
(not to be confused with the historian of the same 
name), had a very extensive hall, provided with 
three large windows looking on to the Nahr Yazid, 


several doors giving access to it, a paved courtyard | 


and a minaret (Ibn Taliin, op. cit, 86). The 
Nizamiyya, founded towards the middle of the 
9th/15th century by the kadz 7-kudat Nizim al-Din 
‘Umar, showed a structure even more close to that 
of the madrasas. Three iwéns opened on to a court 
in whose centre was an ablutions cistern. The south- 
ern iwdn had a mihrab, and the eastern side was 
provided with a nwdak reserved for women (ibid., 88). 

Sometimes the dar al-hadith had a nbat or khankah 
[g.v.] annexed to it, or else the founder’s own tomb 
or turba might be adjacent to it. This was the case 
with the Nasiriyya, founded by al-Malik al-Nasir Yisuf 
on the southern slopes of Mount Kasiyiin {9.v.] some 
time before 659/1261. This imposing architectural 
complex, built on the banks of the Nahr Yazid and 
decked out with yellow and white stones, was topped 
by a minaret and also included a mill. According to 
Ibn Tialtin, op. cit, 94, it was one of the finest houses 
in Damascus; but by his time, it had been entirely 
destroyed and even its site had vanished. 

In Aleppo, there are still some remains of the dar 
al-hadith founded by Ibn Shaddad Yiisuf (the biogra- 
pher of Salah al-Din) in 618/122], as attested by the 
text of a foundation inscription carved on a stone 
block inserted in a modern wall of the reconstructed 
building. According to the summary plan deduced by 
Herzfeld, there remains a rectangular room 16.50 X 
6 m. overall, with a mihrab and three openings. In 
the north-eastern corner, an entrance contiguous to 
the room’s north wall and at the beginning of another 
wall perpendicular to the latter gives on to what was 
possibly the dar al-hadith’s courtyard (Herzfeld, Matériaux 
pour un Corpus Inseriptionum Arabicarum. Inscriptions et mon- 
uments d’Alep, ii, pl. CXXXVIIa). 


The Kamiliyya of Cairo, founded there by al-Malik j 


al-Kamil Nasir al-Din in 622/1225 on the model of 


the Niriyya, is chronologically the second of the dar | 


al-hadiths (cf. al Makrizi, Khitat, ed. Balak, ii, 375). 
Some remains of this building still exist, in particu- 
lar, an iwdan, whose pointed-arched vault is faced 
im fired brick and is supported on the walls and on 
stone piers (photograph by J.C. Garcin, in Annales 
Islamologiques, vii [1967], pl. XID. 

These various examples suffice to show how the 
architecture of the dar al-hadith remained dependent 
on that of the madrasa, when indeed it was not included 
in it. (S. Ory) 


II. History {see Vol. II, 125-6]. 


DAR SINI, or Darsini (Persian dar cini “Chinese 
wood”) is the Chinese cinnamon (Cimnamomum 
cassia), next to the Ceylonese cinnamon (Cinn. zeylani- 
cum) the most valuable spice from plants of the cin- 
namon species, of the family of the Lauraceae, perhaps 
the oldest spice altogether. The rind of the branch 
of the cinnamon-tree was used in China as medicine, 
aromatic substance and spice already in the 3rd mil- 
lennium B.C., and reached the Near East and the 





Mediterranean countries in the 2nd millennium. It 
cannot be established with certainty with what 
original plant darsini is to be associated, since in the 
pharmacognostic texts Cinn. cassia is also rendered by 
salikha, which allegedly is not identical with déarsini. 
The Greeks (Dioscorides) called the class Kiv(v)éyo- 
nov, and the rind of the Chinese kacoia; the Arabs 
speak accordingly of Aimn@miimun (and variants) and 
kaswya (kassiya); in Spanish-Arabic texts it even appears 
in the Romance ferm djinnamii (cinamomo), cf. M. Asin 
Palacios, Glosario de voces romances, Madrid Granada 
1943, no. 196. Since Ceylonese cinnamon was export- 
ed rather late from the island, hardly before the 14th 
century A.D., darstni, according to its name, can only 
indicate Chinese cinnamon during the whole previ- 
ous period. 

The older Arab botanists (Aba Hanifa al-Dinawari, 
The book of plants, ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, no. 
814) did not know what to do with the term sin? and 
associated it with an unidentified drug sin?n mentioned 
by al-A‘sha (Diwan, ed. Geyer, 201). Ishak b. Sulayman 
al-Isra’ili (d. ca. 320/932) was perhaps the first to 
perceive that cinnamon came indeed from China, see 
al-Ghafiki [¢.v. below], al-Adwiya al-mufrada, Ms. Rabat, 
Bibl. Gén. k 155 i, fol. 130a, 11. Like the numerous 
other Asiatic spices, cinnamon was imported mainly 
by the sea route, the most important transit-port being 
“Adan (W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen 
Age, Leipzig 1885-6, index s.v. Cannelle). 

The Arabs knew a whole range of kinds of darsint 
which cannot be determined more closely: the “real 
Chinese cinnamon” (darsint al-Sin), an inferior kind 
(dar sis), the “real cinnamon rind” (al-kirfa ‘ala 
‘I-hakika), the “clove-rind” (kirfat al-kurunful), the “pun- 
gent cinnamon” (al-haddd al-madhak), etc. As spice 
for food, there served not only the tubular rind of 
the cinnamon-tree, but also its leaves, blossoms and 
unripe berries. The pleasant scent is caused by 
the volatile oil extracted from the rind. Taken as a 
medicine, cinnamon reduces and softens thick sub- 
stances, strengthens the stomach, liver and spleen 
and counteracts their sluggishness, quickens the activ- 
ity of the heart, invigorates the eyesight and is effec- 
tive against poisonous bites and stings of scorpions. 
Spread on excrement and urine, it does away with 
their nasty smell. 

Bibliography: Dioscurides, De materia medica, ed. 

M. Wellmann, i, Berlin 1907, 18-20 (= lib. i, 14); 

La ‘Materia médica’ de Dioscorides, ii (Arabic tr. Istafan 

b. Basil), ed. C.E. Dubler and E. Terés, Tetudn 

1952, 22 f.; The medical formulary or Agrabadhin of 

al-Rindi, tr. M. Levey, Madison etc. 1966, 265 f. 

(no. 96); Biriin?, Saydala, ed. Hakim Muh. Sa‘id, 

Karachi 1973, Arab. 189 f., Engl. tr. 156; 

Barhebraeus, The abridged version of “The Book of sim- 

ple drugs” of... al-Ghéfigt, ed. M. Meyerhof and 

G.P. Sobhy, Cairo 1932, no. 232; Suwaydi, Simdi, 

Ms. Paris ar. 3004, fol. 71b; Ibn Biklarish, Afusta%ni, 

Ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 32b; Ibn al- 

Djazzar, Mtimad, Ms. Ayasofya 3564, fols. 66b-67a; 

Zahrawi, Tasrif, Ms. Besir Aga 502, fol. 503a-b; 

Maimonides, Shark asma’ al-‘ukkar, ed. Meyerhof, 

Cairo 1940, no. 95; Ibn al-Baytar, Diam‘, Balak 

1291, ii, 83-5, tr. Leclerc, no. 841, with many 

quotations from sources; Ghassani, Mu‘tamad, ed. 

M. al-Sakka’, Beirut 1395/1975, 145-7; Die phar- 

makolog. Grundsdtze des Abu Mansur Muwaffak bin Ali 

Harawi, tr. A.Ch. Achundow, Halle 1893, 305; 

Tuhfat al-ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, 

no. 112; Razi, Hawi, xx, Haydarabad 1387, 490-6 

(no. 345); Ibn Sina, AGnéin (Balak), i, 288 f.,; Dawid 
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al-Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 1371, i, 149; Ibn ‘Abdin, 

‘Umdat al-tabib, Ms. Rabat. Bibl. Gén. 3505 D, 

fols. 61b-62a; El Libro Agrega de Serapiom, ed. G. 

Ineichen, ii, Venice 1966, 89 f.; F. Moattar, Jsma%l 

Gorgani und seine Bedeutung fiir die iranischen Heilkunde, 

Diss. rer. nat. Marburg 1971, no. 64; H.G. Kircher, 

Die “ein-fachen Heilmittel” aus dem “Handbuch . der 

Chirurgie” des Ibn al-Quff; Bonn 1967, no. 99; W. 

Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und mineralische Materia 

medica im Firdaus al-hikma des ‘Ali ibn Sahl Rabban 

at-Tabart, Bonn 1969, no. 292; F.A. Fliickiger, 

Pharmakognosie des Pflanzenreiches*, Berlin 1891, 592- 

8; I. Low, Die Flora der Fuden, ii, 1924, 107-13. 

(A. Dtetricn) 

DARAK (A.), damdn al-darak, in Islamic law the 
guarantee against a fault in ownership. As 
the most important of the various guarantees aimed 
at protecting the new legal status brought about by 
the conclusion of a contract of sale, the daman al- 
darak ensures that the seller will make good should 
the buyer’s title be contested by a third party. It is 
possible, for instance, that prior to the conclusion 
of the contract and without the knowledge of the 
two contracting parties, a third party had inherited 
all or part of the property sold, it had been given 
in wakf, a neighbour had exercised his right of pre- 
emption, or a creditor had claimed the property 
in settlement of a debt against the seller. Thus the 
darak rises from a rightful claim of ownership (istih- 
kak) before the contract has come into being, while 
a claim established after this (because a defect is dis- 
covered, or the object sold perishes before delivery, 
for instance) is not covered by the darak guarantee. 
Further, the seller is liable to the buyer only and not 
to another person to whom the property may have 
been transferred. 

There is a difference of opinion on how the seller 
discharges his obligation; return of the price was 
the norm, but arguments are made for the return 
of the property itself, or its equivalent, if it is fun- 
gible, or its value together with the value of such 
improvements as had been made by the buyer at 
the time the claim was raised. The damdan al-darak 
is usually confined to contracts for the sale of immov- 
able property, but in the formularies for written 
contracts we see that the guarantee could be given 
for movables of value as well, such as slaves, walls 
(considered movable because they could be dis- 
mantled for their materials), and palm trees (sold 
separately from the land and perhaps uprooted). It 
is not included in contracts in which the property 
is delivered at a later date, but rather, a separate 
witnessed document containing the guarantee is 
drawn up after delivery takes place. Nor is the guar- 
antee given in conveyances in which the alienor 
receives no consideration, as in a deed of gift. The 
importance of this guarantee and the variety of for- 
mulas employed to express it reflect the concern of 
Islamic law for the protection of ownership and 
bona fide acquisition. 

Bibliography: The term darak is defined in 
Lane, iii, 874; Dozy, Suppl., i, 436-7; J. Schacht, 
An introduction to Islamic law, London 1964, 139; 
al-Sarakhsi, K. al-Mabsit fi'l-furt Cairo 1324- 
31/1906-13, xxx, 173-4, 180, 183, 187-8; 
Discussion of various aspects of the legal status 
and the formulae is to be found in the shurit 
works, e.g., JA. Wakin, The function of documents in 
Islamic law: the chapters on sale from Taha@wi’s “Kitab 
al-Shuriut al-Kabir”, New York 1972, index, s.v.; al- 
Sayraff, al-Mukatabat al-badi‘a fima yuktab min umiir 
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D. Sourdel, Trois actes de vent damascains du début 

du IV/X siécle, in JESHO, viii (1965), 173; 
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Onentalis, xv, 15-22. See also DAMAN. 

(J.A. Wakin) 

DARB ZUBAYDA, the pilgrim highway run- 
ning from al-‘Irak to the Holy Cities of the Hidjaz, 
named after Zubayda bint Dja‘far [q.v.], the wife of 
Haran al-Rashid. 

The main section of the Darb Zubayda, from Kifa 
to Mecca, is something over 1,400 km. in length. The 
branch to Medina leaves the main road at Ma‘din al- 
Nakira, which is also the point at which the road 
from Basra joins it. From Ma‘din al-Nakira to Mecca 
the distance is about 500 km., and from the same 
point to Medina it is about 250 km. Between Ma‘din 
al-Nakira and Mecca, the section of the road lying 
between Ma‘din Bani Sulaym and al-Mislah has an 
alternative route which runs: Ma‘din Bani Sulaym- 
Sufayna-Hadha-al-Mislah. This latter route lies across 
the Harrat Rahat, and was used for the sake of its 
superior water resources. For the most part, the prepa- 
ration of the track of the road consisted in clearing 
the ground of boulders, rocks, etc., but at least one 
stretch (near Batn al-Agharr) was paved, at the expense 
of Khilisa, the lady-in-waiting of the mother of al- 
Rashid (al-Harbi, K. al-Manasik, Riyad 1389/1969, 305). 

Fayd, the midway station of the road, was the seat 
of the amir al-hadjdj and the road superintendent (mil 
al-tartk or walt al tarik) [see further, FayD, below] and 
was provided with fortifications (Ausiéin) and markets. 
The main route of the Darb Zubayda had 54 recog- 
nised stations (mand@zil). Stopping places for the evening 
meal were known as muta‘ashsha. 

There is no archaeological evidence for the use of 
the Darb Zubayda route before the Umayyad 
period, but it must have been in use at least from 
the time of the foundation of Kifa in the reign of 
“Umar I. 

Al-Harbi (al-Mandasik, 309) states that ‘Uthman had 
wells dug at Fayd, and Tabarl mentions that among 
the places at which ‘Ali stopped on his way from 
Medina to Kufa in 36/656 were al-Rabadha, Fayd 
and al-Tha‘labiyya. Similarly, Husayn b. ‘Ali stopped 
at inter alia al-Hadjir, Zartid, Zubala and al-‘Akaba. 
These are all major stations of the Darb Zubayda. 

The ‘Irak-Mecca road was a leading concern of 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs, to the extent that as a well- 
maintained, reliable highway it may be regarded as 
an ‘Abbasid foundation. Al-Saffah set up milestones 
and established fire-beacons (mandr) along the whole 
route from Kifa to Mecca (Tabari, ni, 81; Ibn al- 
Athir, Cairo edn., iv, 344), and he also constructed 
forts (kusir) along the northern section from al- 
Kadisiyya to Zubala. Al-Mansitr provided the road 
with hostels, and under this caliph the first road 
superintendent was appointed. The names of at 
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least 21 of these superintendents have been pre- 
served, A]-Mahdi enlarged the forts, constructed water 
tanks, sunk wells and renewed the milestones. It was 
during his reign that Yaktin b. Miisa, the most out- 
standing of the road superintendents, was appointed 
(161/777). His incumbency lasted ten years, during 
which time the pilgrim road was noted for its con- 
venience, comfort and safety (Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya 
wa ‘-nihaya, Beirut and Riyad 1966, x, 133). 

Al-Rashid constructed cisterns, sunk wells and built 
forts along the road, but he was outshone in these 
works by his wife Zubayda, whose contribution is men- 
tioned in laudatory terms by many mediaeval 
writers. Al-Harbi refers to at least eleven places 
which were provided with water facilities and_rest- 
houses or fortifications at her instigation, and states 
that a cistern of a circular type (birka mudawwara) was 
known as a “Zubaydiyya” (al-Manasik, 288). Much of 
Zubayda’s work was devoted to the smaller stations 
at intermediate points between the larger stopping 
places, which suggests that her objective was to min- 
ister to the needs of poorer pilgrims who had to make 
their long journey on foot. For the upkeep of the 
water installations in Mecca she left endowments with 
a yield of 30,000 dinars per annum, and it is proba- 
ble that she provided funds for the upkeep of the road 
itself in the same way. It may be noted that the medi- 
aeval writers record the names of many wealthy indi- 
viduals, both men and women, who made the upkeep 
of the road the object of their benefactions. 

Among the later caliphs, al-Wathik, al-Mutawakkil 
and al-Muktadir were particularly active in maintain- 
ing and improving the road. Evidence of the contri- 
bution of al-Muktadir is provided by a Kiific inscription 
on stone, dated 304/917-17, which refers to improve- 
ments being carried out under the supervision of ‘Ali 
b. ‘Esa [g.2.]. 

From the 3rd/8th century, the security of the road 
was increasingly disturbed by tribal raids, beginning 
with that of the Bani Sulaym in 230/844. In 294/ 
906 occurred the first of many attacks on pilgrim 
traffic by the Karmatis [¢.v.], and these were to con- 
tinue for over thirty years. The last pilgrim caravan 
organised under an ‘Abbasid caliph was that of 641/ 
1243, when al-Musta‘sim’s mother performed 
the pilgrimage, taking with her 120,000 camels 
(al-Nahrawali, K. al-Flam bi-a‘lam bayt Allah al-Haram, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, in Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, iii, 
Leipzig 1857, 178). 

After the fall of Baghdad in 656/1258, pilgrim traf- 
fic was often diverted through Damascus, but the 
Darb Zubayda continued to be used intermittently in 
later centuries, the frequency of traffic depending 
largely upon the presence or otherwise of a stable 
administration in Baghdad. The use of the road in 
the 19th century is attested by European travellers 
such as Lady Anne Blunt, Huber and Musil. 

The coming of motor transport in the 20th cen- 
tury had led to the final abandonment of the Darb 
Zubayda, although its cleared track is still everywhere 
visible, as are many of the waymarks (alam), which 
usually consist of cairns of stones of over 2 m. in 
height. Two undamaged milestones from the ‘Abbasid 
period have survived, and are now preserved in the 
Riyad Museum of Antiquities. One of these uses the 
system of the post-stage (bartd [¢.v.]), the other that 
of miles. Most of the water facilities of the road can 
still be identified, even though many of these are 
sanded up; they include square, rectangular and cir- 
cular tanks, some of which are connected with set- 
tling tanks and flood diversion walls. Many of the 





wells are still in use by local tribesmen. The foun- 
dations of rest-houses and forts may still be seen at 
many points along the road, and in several cases (e.g. 
Kasr Zubala, Hisn Fayd and al-‘Akik) more substan- 
tial ruins testify to the high level of workmanship 
bestowed on the public facilities of the road. 
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_ (Saad A. at-Rasarp and M.J.L. Youne) 
DARIBA (1)—(6): See Vol. TI, 142-58. 
(7}—Indonesia. The classical Malay chronicles are 

not very eloquent about matters of taxes and tolls, 
and the collections of undang-undang, or laws, are more 
concerned with court rituals than with legal or fiscal 
questions. More materials are available for the tax 
regulations under the Dutch administration. Thus 
F. de Haan’s eminent work on Priangan. De Preanger 
Regentschappen onder het Nederlandsch Bestuur tot 1611, 
4 vols., Batavia-The Hague 1911 ff, contains a lot 
of valuable information. But with regard to the Islamic 
kingdoms and sultanates in the archipelago which 
flourished in the 16th and 17th centuries, similar 
detailed studies, although probably less voluminous, 
are still a desideratum. In this article, the official 
orthography for Malay and Indonesian is used, except 
in quotations and the more generally known term of 
shahbandar (not: syahbandar). 

The rise of the Islamic kingdoms and sultanates 
developed in two diflerent settings: there are (a) the 
maritime centres, starting with Pasai (1202) and 
Malakka (1403), later being continued by Aceh (early 
16th century), Demak (1478-1546), Banten (1525), 
Ternate (end of 15th century), Tidore (idem), Makassar 
(1605), Banjarmasin (begin of 16th century) and 
Pontianak (1771) which based their economics mainly 
on sea trade, whereas (b) Mataram (1582) retained 
an outspoken agrarian character, although, in the 
course of time, it gained suzerainty over a number 
of important seaports in Java and some oversea 
provinces on other islands. 

(a) For the maritime sultanates, the backbone 
of their welfare was the harbour, and its adminis- 
tration had to be handled with special care. The 
most important functionary in the harbour adminis- 
tration was the shahbandar, or harbour master. He 
was usually appointed by the local ruler or sultan 
and chosen from among the foreign traders who had 
settled in the port. No salary was given to. him. In 
big harbours, more than one shahbandar were some- 
times active. Thus Malakka is reported to have had 
four of them at the same time during the period of 
its florescence before the Portuguese conquest (1511). 
The same holds true for Banda Aceh Darussalam 
during the reign of Iskandar Muda (1607-36). In such 
a case, each shahbandar was responsible for certain 
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national groups, including the one from which he 
originated himself. In Malakka, one shakbandar had 
to take care of the Gujarati traders, another one 
looked after the other “western” traders from India, 
Persia, Arabia, Pegu (Burma) and North Sumatra, a 
third one dealt with those originating “east” of 
Malakka like Palembang, Java, the Moluccas or the 
Philippine islands, and the fourth one was responsi- 
ble for the Chinese. 

The shahbandar had to supervise the merchandise, 
take care of its transport and storage, inspect the mar- 
kets and guarantee the security of the ships and the 
well-being of their crew, passengers, and tradesmen. 
When a ship entered the harbour, he had at once 
to inspect it and estimate the value of the goods. 
Based on his estimation, tolls were fixed and those 
objects chosen which had to be presented as gifts to 
the sultan or ruler and other high officials. The owner 
of the chosen gift, however, had to give his consent. 
Otherwise, according to the Navigation and commercial 
law of Amanna Gappa (Codex 130, chapter xxxv, see 
below), this gift would have a personal character and 
the captain had to pay for it. The collected tolls had 
to be handed over by the shahbandar to the tumeng- 
gung who headed the civil administration of the whole 
city, including the harbour. 

The import tax which was demanded in Malakka 
was not the same for all traders. Those originating 
“from above the wind”, i.e. the West, had to pay 6% 
of the value of their merchandise. Only food supplies 
from Siam, Pegu (Burma), the western coast of the 
Malay peninsula and northern Sumatra were exempted. 

Besides this import tax, | to 2% of the value had 
to be presented to the ruler, the bendahara (treasurer), 
and the éumenggung. After the shakbandar had reached 
agreement with the captain and the traders, he was 
to bring his gifts to their destinates. Tomé Pires 
observed that the Gujarati traders in particular, who 
were sailing with considerably sized vessels, used 
another procedure to pay their taxes. They asked a 
delegation of ten traders to re-estimate the whole 
merchandise loaded on their boat, take 6% of its 
total value and present it directly to the tumenggung. 
Thus all duties were paid at once, including the 
different kinds of gifts for the ruler and his officials. 
On the other side, the shahbandar responsible for 
the Chinese, Siamese and the people from Liu Kiu, 
on his turn, sometimes freed his clients from all 
kinds of taxes, but then he expected an appropriate 
“gift”, choosing himself those goods he thought to be 
suitable. 

If a trader wanted to settle at Malakka, he had to 
pay 3% as taxes, and in addition to this another 6% 
as royal taxes. For Malays, however, this latter sum 
was reduced to 3% only (Tjandrasasmita, 74 ff). 

Other regulations were valid for tradesmen origi- 
nating from lands “below the wind”, i.e. in the East. 
Formerly, they seem to have been free from any kind 
of taxes. It was just expected that their gifts to the 
ruler and high officials should be appropriate and this 
could mean at least as high as the official taxes and 
tolls for the traders from the West. Later on, they 
also had to pay 5% for their goods, except again for 
food supplies. 

In Banda Aceh, the shahbandars together with their 
secretaries (keureukin, Malay: karkun) and other 
personnel were responsible to the Balai Furdah. This 
was a special office for levying the harbour dues, 
linked to the Bayt al-Mal (Z. Ahmad, 92), which was 
headed by the Sri Maharaja Lela and the penghulu 
kawal, or supervisor of the guard. These officials, 














too, were not real employees of the sultan, but it 
was expected that they should gain their living from 
the gifts the merchants had to deliver. 

In relation to sea trade, the following kinds of tolls 
and taxes (adat wasé) were known in Aceh: the hadia 
langgar: a gift for the permission to cast the anchor; 
the adat lhék, for those ships anchoring in the har- 
bour; the adat memohon kunci, to “ask for the key”, i.e. 
to get permission for disembarkment after the other 
taxes have been paid; the adat mengawal, a donation 
for those Acehnese who guarded the ship during its 
stay in the harbour; the adat hakk al-kalam, a kind of 
registration fee; the wasé kuala, demanded by the shah- 
bandar for disembarking or loading certain goods, for 
preserving the water supply for departing ships, and 
help for those stranded; the adat cap, to be paid with 
goods or in money to get the seal or permission of 
the sultan for sailing; the adat kain, a roll of textiles 
to be presented by the Indian and European mer- 
chants when getting the adat cap; the adat kain yang 
ke dalam, i.e. textiles destined for the court; etc. 
(Tjandrasasmita, 77 ff.; Hoesin, 116 f.). 

From the time of Iskandar Muda, every merchant 
had to pay an additional tax, the usur (A. ‘ushr), for 
the sultan. Differences between the taxes to be paid 
by Muslim and Christian merchants are mentioned 
but not explained. 

Of equally high importance for the income of the 
ruler and his functionaries was the market. Here, the 
hariya was in charge of securing the payment of a 
number of duties claimed by the adat; the adat hariya, 
a rent to be paid by merchants who kept their goods 
in a storehouse which had to be prepared by the 
hariya, the adat kamsen, to be taken from merchants 
as an insurance against robbery; the adat tandi, a fee 
for the clerk weighing the goods in the market; and 
the adat peukan, demanded from people going to the 
market. 

All these taxes and tolls mentioned above had to 
be transferred either by the shahbandar or the hariya 
to the wlé balang, or district chief, who at the same 
time served as the local military commander. He 
distributed part of this money to some of his civil 
servants, whilst another part had to be presented 
annually to the court. Like the shahbandar, hariya, or 
other senior officials, the uléé balangs did not receive 
a salary. 

For the people living in the villages, some other 
kinds of taxes were known. Those farmers who received 
irrigation waters for their rice fields had to pay the 
adat blang, or adat buét umong. Rent rates to be paid 
by tenants ranged from 50% to 20% of the yields 
and depended on the situation of the land. If some- 
one had a cause to be settled, he had first to pay 
the adat peutoé which permitted him to bring his cause 
to the court (hak ganceng). The judge (kal, kadi) and 
other elders sitting in the court session were entitled 
to receive the adat tuha. 

Besides paying their taxes either in kind or money, 
the villagers had also to give their services volun- 
tarily to the ulé balang or the keutjhik, or village chief, 
e.g. in preparing their rice fields. This had to be done 
in gotong royong {cooperation) by the villagers, with- 
out receiving any compensation but being provided 
with food. 

Taxes which were not under the competence of 
the ulé balang were those levied on forest products 
(adat glé) and the adat peutuha for bringing the pepper 
to the market; trade with pepper was a major con- 
cern of the sultan himself. 

Complementary to these duties, which were more 
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or less based on customary law (adat), the obligations 
imposed by the sharia according to the Shafi madhhab 
had also to be fullfilled. Special attention was given 
to the handing-over of zakai. If someone was reluc- 
tant, he had to be admonished either by the keughik 
or the feungku meunasah who was specifically in charge 
of supervising those aspects of village life related to 
the shari“a. 

In the port of Banten, West-Java, which was, 
besides Jambi, one of the main trading places for 
pepper, taxes were usually fixed incidentally, vary- 
ing from ship to ship. Chinese traders usually had 
to pay 5% of the value of their goods, but the Dutch 
ships in particular often were faced with discrimi- 
natory high fees, which inter alia, stimulated them to 
strengthen their own new port of Batavia (1619). 
Besides the import taxes, a fee for anchoring had 
to be paid. Two-thirds of the whole sum were to 
be delivered to the sultan, the rest was for the shah- 
bandar. Export taxes for local products, including pep- 
per, were lower than those for products of foreign 
origin. 

Since the rise of the first Muslim kingdom in Java 
with its centre in Demak (1478/1546), the seaport of 
Japara became the dominant trading centre of the 
island. It was able to maintain this position under the 
rule of the first rulers of Mataram, who were usually 
not too much interested in sea trade, concentrating 
their main interests in the agrarian interior of Java. 
Under Sultan Agung (1613-46) and the suswhunan 
Amengku Rat { (1646-77), Japara was for some 
time the capital of Mataram’s East-coast province, 
headed by the wedana bupati, with the title dunenggung. 
The city itself, as well as the other ports, was gov- 
erned by the kyai lurah. It is not clear whether it was 
to him or to the wedana bupati that the shahbandar and 
another official met by a Dutch visitor in 1631, the 
petiat-tanda “who supervised all fiscal offices and dom- 
inated all the river mouths”, were responsible. At all 
events, it was in the end the main task of the wedana 
bupati to collect all custom duties from the ports, all 
taxes from his coastal province and those overseas 
tributaries (daerah upeti) which were directly under the 
supervision of one of the dupatis in his province, e.g. 
Palembang which was under Demak, Sukadana under 
Semarang, or Jambi which was directly under Japara. 
Part of the collected deliveries, especially those from 
the export trade of rice, which was the monopoly of 
the susuhunan himself and until 1657 was allowed to 
be traded only in Japara, had to be transferred to 
the court. 

In the later years of Amengku Rat’s I reign, and 
especially after the introduction of his policy of 
centralisation, the higher provincial functionaries 
were displaced, and the ports directly ruled by the 
Shahbandars as quasi-governors. They were now direct- 
ly responsible to the court, i.c. to the wedana gedong 
as the royal treasurer and storekeeper and had to 
spend much of their time there, which made it eas- 
ier to control them. Simultaneously, Amengku Rat I 
introduced a new form of taxation, i.e. money taxa- 
tion, in exchange for the formerly-used system of tax- 
ation which was based on natural and craft products. 
To increase the income of the court, he also farmed 
out the provincial revenues out to the officials and 
then demanded a specific annual sum to be. deliv- 
ered. In the course of time, the whole foreign trade, 
not only the export of rice, became a state monop- 
oly (Schrieke, i, 184 f). 

Since the days of the Hindu empire of Majapahit, 
the tolls to be paid in the central and east Javanese 





ports on the north coast had been very low, and were 
sometimes completely unknown, as in Gresik before 
1612. Only Tuban formed an exception, and this was 
severely criticised by the Chinese. Moreover, certain 
nationalities could be exempted from fees, like the 
Dutch in Japara under Sultan Agung, or the Chinese, 
the latter certainly profiting from the fact that a num- 
ber of shahbandars in the north Javanese port were of 
Chinese descent. But again, gifts were expected to be 
forwarded by them. 

Another commercial centre attractive for merchants 
from the East as well as from the West was Makassar 
(Ujung Pandang), which since pre-Islamic days was 
known too for its free and open attitudes towards 
trade and its small demands of tolls. Although not 
directly dealing with questions of taxes and tolls, 
the Navigation and commercial law of Amanna Gappa, a 
Buginese codex compiled around 1676 and edited by 
Ph.O.L. Tobing in 1962 (71977), gives interesting 
hints about the financial obligations and rewards of 
the community living together for some time on the 
same ship. During the journey, the traders are not 
considered as passengers, but are divided into three 
or four classes of crew members with special tasks 
and duties given to each of them. Those categorised 
as “regular crew” may leave the vessel only after hav- 
ing bailed the water from the vessel and paid a fee 
for “descending” from the ship. The “casual crew” 
members, however, are free to leave the vessel 
whereever they want, without paying anything. For 
each class, the volume of merchandise as well as the 
part of the hold in which to put their goods are fixed. 
The freight rate is determined by the distance between 
the home port and the port of destination, for which 
detailed data are given. 

The sum collected with the freight rates determines 
the income of the owner of the ship and its senior 
crew, i.e. the captain, the coxswain, and the jurubatu 
who has to take soundings and cast the anchor: if 
neither the captain nor the other two are friends of 
the owner of the ship, than the proceeds have to be 
divided into two equal parts, one for the owner and 
one for the other three. If one of them is a friend 
of the owner, than two-thirds are for the owner. 

A number of regulations deals with the sharing of 
profit or loss between the dealer and the owner of 
the goods. According to the principle of bagi laba, 
profit or loss have to be divided equally between both 
of them, if, in case of a loss, this is not due to neg- 
ligence on part of the dealer. Otherwise, he has to 
compensate for it. Another principle states that the 
family of the dealer, if the goods get damaged because 
of his negligence, cannot be claimed to participate in 
compensating for the loss (ch. vii). The principle of 
bagi laba knows, however, some modifications. When 
the dealer has not yet returned and the owner has 
good reason to assume to that his partner is dead, 
he may claim a certain sum from his partner’s family, 
but not more than half of the original capital. After 
that, he loses any right on the goods, even if his part- 
ner eventually reappears and has been succesful. If 
the dealer in fact has died and suffered a loss by his 
own fault, then his family has to compensate in full 
(ch. xii). 

Debts, too, demand special regulations. If a debtor 
has sold his properties but cannot yet repay his debts, 
he has for some time to serve as a slave with his 
creditor until his debts are extinguished. After that, 
no claim may be made, even if the debtor becomes 
a wealthy man (ch. xiv). 

If a passenger-tradesman dies on the way and his 
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heirs cannot be found, his goods have to be turned 
over to the captain who may trade with them and 
enjoy the profits. Returning to the domicile of the 
deceased, however, his property must be handed over 
to his family, either in money or in kind (ch. xvi). 

All these regulations are very similar to those relat- 
ing to land tenure in the village (desa), and as a mat- 
ter of fact, during its voyage the vessel is considered 
as a microcosmos in the same way as is the desa 
ashore, representing the cosmic order which has to 
be preserved through harmonious relationships among 
its inhabitants. The “owner” of this microcosmos stays 
outside of it, but he is represented by his deputy and 
his deputy’s helpers. This deputy does not receive a 
salary, but has to live, like his helpers, from what he 
collects as rent, or taxes. 

(b) Mataram, as the most powerful Islamic king- 
dom in Indonesia, did not base its economics on sea 
trade but on the products of its agrarian interior in 
Java. It continued the main spiritual and administra- 
tive traditions of the last Hindu empire of Majapahit 
which was destroyed by Demak in 1478. The student 
of its taxation system has to note with regret, how- 
ever, that the late B. Schrieke did not live to imple- 
ment his plan of writing a history of Javanese taxation 
(Schrieke, i, 26). The data collected and evaluated in 
such a study would not only have been helpful in 
obtaining a clearer picture about the fiscal and eco- 
nomic development of the Javanese kingdoms, and 
especially of Mataram, but might also have provided 
a well-documented basis for studies on the religio- 
cultural currents in Javanese society. which con- 
tinually gave rise to millenarian movements among 
the peasantry, caused by the deteriorating economic 
situation which again was mainly the result of the 
burden of taxes levied on the farmers. 

Basically, the structure of the village (desa) and the 
kingdom were not much different. The village chief, 
and similarly the ruler in the greater context, were 
considered as the representatives of the deity and thus 
entitled to consider the land of the desa, or the main 
lands of the kingdom, as their own property, which 
they then rented out to the people. In some village 
societies, this conviction was modified: not the village 
chief himself, but the village community, owned the 
land, and the council of the elders had to decide who 
of the villagers might farm a certain piece of land. 
Thus in Kediri, East Java, all the land was named 
hagullah, whereas in Banten and Krawang, West Java, 
only uncultivated land was considered as hagullah, 
whereas cultivated land became haguladam (Karto- 
hadikoesoemo, 238). If someone died or moved to 
another desa without leaving an heir behind, his land 
fell back under the authority of the desa. In some 
places, land was redistributed after a certain time 
cycle. Someone who wanted to sell “his” land had 
to notify the village government and pay. the wang 
paseksén. 

The communal understanding of land ownership is 
evident in the Law Codex of Majapahit, which was, 
on the whole, still used in Mataram. Para. 259 states 
that anyone who had asked for permission to farm a 
rice field but afterwards leaves it uncultivated, has to 
restore by other means the value of the rice he might 
have yielded. In para. 261, anyone who leaves an 
already cultivated rice field on its own, with the result 
that the crop get spoiled or is eaten by animals, is 
categorised as a thief, and that could mean capital 
punishment (Slametmuljana, 37, 165). 

The relationship between the village and the 
central authority was maintained mainly via the 





taxes and labour obligations. As the land was never 
in fact considered as being the property of the 
farmer, he had to pay the upeti, which means trib- 
ute. This tax might rise to 50% of the harvest, but 
it could always be changed, according to the gen- 
eral situation. Besides this, a capitation tax, hous- 
ing taxes, dues for different kinds of offences against 
the laws, etc. were known. Special taxes had to be 
delivered at occasions like child birth, wedding cer- 
emonies and services for a deceased person. These 
could sometimes, if they coincided with warfare or 
other disasters, bring the villagers to the edge of 
ruin (cf. the report by C. van Maseyck, quoted by 
Schrieke, ii, 147). The special war tax which Sultan 
Agung raised mainly among the foreigners during 
his military operations in East Java (Surabaya) in 
1625, is recorded as follows: all married Chinese 
had to pay 22'/ reals, unmarried Chinese 18 reals, 
married Javanese in the coastal regions who had 
been his subjects for many years 4'/2 reals, unmar- 
ried and young men 4'/ reals, all recently-acquired 
slaves from Madura and Surabaya ‘+ real. This tax 
was repeated in the following year (Schrieke, ii, 148 
f.). At times it was compulsory to purchase some 
kinds of spices, rattan, and cotton, and above all 
rice, the trade with which was, as already men- 
tioned, a state monopoly under Amengku Rat. I. A 
major occasion to deliver the collected taxes at the 
court was the ‘Jd al-Fitr. 

Labour obligations due to the ruler included the 
building of the fraton (palace), important streets or 
other state projects, and, in times of war, help the 
army mainly as carriers. The village chief and other 
district potentates, too, were entitled to summon the 
villagers for forced labour. Thus the principle of gotong 
royong, or cooperativeness, became more and more 
abused. Eventually, a desa could also be exempted 
from taxes but instead it was charged with the main- 
tenance of a sanctuary. 

Another source of income for the district rulers 
were the toll gates on streets and rivers which, espe- 
cially since the middle of the 18th century when their 
number increased enormously, did great damage to 
inland trade, and therefore time and again contributed 
to the rise of social unrest. 

Upeti, or tribute, had also to be delivered by a 
vassal or a dependency as a sign of loyalty, or by 
an ally as reward for any kind of help received 
before. It could be delivered in kind or money and 
could also comprise beautiful. girls, rare animals or 
plants. Another way of fulfilling the duties towards 
the ruler was to send man-power. The annual trib- 
ute imposed, e.g., on Palembang in 1668, was one 
rix-dollar per capita (Daghregister 1668-9, quoted by 
Schrieke, ii, 227). 
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7 _ _ (QO. ScxHumann) 

DARYA KHAN NOHANTI, local governor in 
Bihar under the Dihli sultans. His original name is 
not known, Masnad-i ‘Ali Darya Khan being his 
honorific title. He was the third son of Masnad-i 
‘Alt Mubarak Khan Nohani, Sultan Bahlil’s mukta‘ 
or governor of the province of Kara and Manikpir. 
Darya Khan Nohani attached himself to Prince 
Nizam Khan (later Sultan Sikandar Shah) during the 
reign of Sultan Bahlil Lodi. The first important 
event of his life was the battle of Ambala, fought 
between Prince Nizam Khan and Tatar Khan Yisuf 
Khayl, the rebel mukta‘ of the Pandjab in 890/1485. 
In 895/1490 he again fought on the side of Sultan 
Sikandar Shah against his own father, who had joined 
the camp of the rival prince, Barbak Shah, and in 
901/1496, Sikandar Lédi appointed him as mukta‘ 
of Bihar in reward for his services. 

In Bihar, Darya Khan found that the Afghans’ 
capture of the eastern territories was easier than 
retaining control over them, for the rule of the over- 
thrown Sharki dynasty [g.v.] had struck deep roots, 
and the Muslim ‘udama’, the Hindu zamindars and 
the common people had been deeply attached to the 
Sharki house for generations. But he gradually suc- 
ceeded in consolidating Afghan rule there, taking 
measures to win over local support. He extended 
generous patronage to the scholars and made gen- 
erous landgrants to the Siifis and Sayyzds; and the 
old educational institutions were maintained, while 
tombs and mosques were repaired. Thus the town 
of Bihar grew into a metropolitan centre under his 
governorship. 

During the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Lédi, certain 
political events caused an estrangement between him 
and the sultan, although he had fought against his 
own son-in-law, Islam Khan Sarwani, the rebel in 
Kara in 925/1519. In 930/1524, Nasir Khan Nohani, 
the elder brother of Darya Khan, rebelled against 
the sultan in the Ghazipur sarkar, and his flight to 
Bihar turned the sultan against Darya Khan. In an 
attempt to save himself, Darya Khan himself rebelled 
against the sultan and strengthened the defences of 
Bihar fort; but soon afterwards he died, leaving his 
son, Bahar Khan, as his successor. His son and 
grandson ruled over Bihar till the year 936/1530, 
when Shér Khan Sar supplanted the Nohani rule 
by his own. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd Allah, Ta’rikh-i Dawid, ed. 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rashid, Aligarh 1969; ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Bad@uni, Muntakkab al-tawartkh, Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1869; Shaykh Kabir Batini, Afsdna- 





yt Shahan-i Hind, MS British Museum, Ni‘mat 

Allah Harawi, Ta’rikh-i Khan-1 Djahani, ed. “Imam 

al-Din, Dacca 1950; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, 

Tabakat-i Akbari, i, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1927; 

Shaykh Rizk Allah Mushtaki, Waki‘at-< Mushtaki, 

British Museum MS. Add. 11, 633; Epzgraphia 

Indica, Arabic-Persian Supplement 1965, ed. Z.A. 

Desai, Dihli 1966. (LH. Sippigur) 

DASHT-I KIPGAK, the Kipéak Steppe, was the 
Islamic name of the territory called Comania by 
Christian writers: the great plains of what is now 
Southern Russia and Western Kazakhstan. Both 
names were given while this region was still domi- 
nated by the Kipéak or Comans (the Dasht-i Kipéak 
is mentioned in the Diwan of Nasir-i Khusraw, who 
died between 465/1072 and 470/1077): they were 
retained when it passed under the control of the 
Golden Horde {see Baru’ips], who subjected and 
absorbed the Kipéak whilst adopting their speech in 
place of their native Mongolian. John de Plano 
Carpini and William of Rubruck travelled through 
the Dasht-i Kipéak during the reign of Batu [g.v.]. 
Carpini, who traversed it from end to end, supplied 
for the first time the modern names of the great 
rivers he crossed: the Don and the Volga. Rubruck, 
who entered the steppe via the Crimea, described 
it as a “vast wilderness” extending in places over 
thirty days in breadth, in which there was “neither 
forest, nor hill, nor stone, but only the finest pas- 
turage”. Ibn Battiita’s visit to the region occurred 
during the reign of Ozbeg (712-42/1313-41). Like 
Rubruck he approached it from the south, through 
the Crimea; from Saray he proceeded in a wester- 
ly direction until he reached Byzantine territory. 
What little we know about social conditions in the 
Dasht-i Kipéak is derived almost entirely from 
Rubruck and Ibn Battiita. 

Bibliography: W.W. Rockhill, The journey of 
William of Rubruck to the eastern part of the world, 
London 1900, 8-9, 12-13, 91-94; Ibn Batttita, Rihla, 
ii, 356 ff, tr. Gibb, ii, 470 ff; B. Spuler, Die Goldene 
Horde?, Wiesbaden 1965, 5-6, 274-80. 

(J.A. Boyte) 

DATES [see Tamr]. 

DAVID [see pAwop}. 

DAWAT, ink holder, a synonym for muihbara, 
“inkwell”. The term is also used for mzklama, a place 
for keeping the kalam or pen, and more generally for 
kalamdan, penbox. 

Islamic treatises describe the various ways of prepar- 
ing ink and give different accounts of inkwells, mihbara 
or dawat, that were used in their time. The dawdat is, 
according to al-Kalkashandi, “the mother of all writ- 
ing tools”, and “a scribe without an inkpot resembles 
a man who enters a fight without a weapon”. Following 
traditional religious relationships between the art of 
writing, meaning the transcribing of the “Word of 
God”, the Kur’an and the tools used for writing, var- 
ious Islamic writers prohibit the use of inkwells made 
of precious metals, and call for the omission of human 
and animal forms in their decoration. However, the 
4th/10th century poet al-Kushadjim already accused 
the learned men of his time of being proud of their 
gold-and-silver-decorated inkpots. The religious prohi- 
bition of depicting human and animal forms was also 
disregarded. 

The use of glass pots and the preference for the 
round shape, as suggested by al-Kalkashandi, are 
documented by some 3rd/9th to 4th/10th century 
inkpots that have been preserved (Baer, Inkwell, 
n. 4; The arts of Islam, Hayward Gallery, 1976, 
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nos. 117-8, with octagonal outer form). A frag- 
mentary cylindrical cast-bronze vessel found at 
Nishapir suggests that this type of inkwell was used 
in Eastern Iran as early as the Samanid period. 

In the course of the 6th/12th century, particularly 
during its second half, cylindrical bronze inkwells 
were produced in different Jranian workshops. They 
were of comparatively small size, and each was orig- 
inally covered with a separate lid with a domed cen- 
tre. Lid and body were generally provided with small 
loops or handles for fastening the pot to the hand of 
the scribe, and they were decorated with traced and 
inlaid silver and copper ornaments. Several signed 
inkwells from the mid-6th/12th to the early 7th/13th 
centuries, including some of Khurasanian workman- 
ship, have been preserved. On two of them the 
decoration includes a human figure, presumably the 
owner of the inkwell, proudly presenting a cylindri- 
cal object of the same type as the vessel itself (Toronto, 
Royal Ontario Museum, ex-Kofler collection, and 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum). The covers of 
the Iranian inkwells are surmounted by a lobed dome 
that rests on a flat cylindrical collar. In the Syrian 
specimen, a hemispherical dome rests directly on the 
horizontal 1im, and is surmounted by a pear-shaped 
finial terminating in a round knob. Both traditions 
blend in an early 7th/13th century inkpot in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Baer, Jnkwell). Three 
West-Iranian, early Safawid inkpots signed by Mirak 
Husayn Yazdi point to the continuation of this type 
in the 10th/16th century. Apart from cylindrical cas- 
kets with small glass receptacles for ink and other 
writing implements, penboxes with a separate com- 
partment for the kalam were used since early times. 
The earliest known so far is a bronze kalamdan dated 
542/1148 in the Hermitage which has the shape of 
a parallelepiped. It is closed and has two openings 
on opposite ends, one for the ink and the other 
for the kalam. More common is the open, originally 
East-Iranian, wedge-shaped type made in two parts, 
in which the inner, compartmented box could be 
entirely removed. These penboxes were probably 
placed in a belt, and were commonly used in the 
Ottoman empire. 

Rectangular open boxes with a hinged or separate 
cover are apparently based on wooden models. The 
earliest known metal penboxes from the middle of the 
6th/12th century are round-ended, and these contin- 
ued to be popular after the Mongol conquest; but in 
Mamlik and Ottoman times, the rectangular penbox 
was more common. Jt was imitated by the Chinese 
in blue and white porcelain for export to the Near 
East and by Iznik potters working in the early 
10th/16th century. A good example of its kind, 
decorated with a pseudo-Kific inscription and floral 
scrolls in pale blue on white, is kept in the Godman 
collection in England. 

Dawat and kalamdén are depicted in miniatures as 
early as the late 6th/12th century (K. al-Dinak, Bishr 
Farés, Le lture de la thériaque, Cairo 1953, Pls. VI- 
TX). A round-ended penbox is shown in the Dia@mi‘ 
al-tawadrikh copy in the University Library on 
Edinburgh (Survey, Pl. 827 A), while a small inkpot 
attached to a penbox of the easily portable type is 
painted by Behzad in a mosque scene of the Bustan 
of Sa‘di in Cairo, dated 893/1488 (Prop. Kunstgeschichte, 
no. 333). 

Bibliography: General information based on 
literary sources can be found in A. Grohmann, 
Arabische Paldographie, i, Vienna 1967, 117-27. 
There is no comprehensive study of the dawdé in 





visual art. For a short survey, see E. Kihnel, 

Islamische Schrifikunst, Berlin-Leipzig 1942, 80-4. 

One type of inkwell has been studied by E. Baer, 

An Islamic inkwell in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

in R. Ettinghausen (ed.), Islamic art in the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 1972, 199- 

211. The writer is preparing a comprehensive 

study of the dawat in Islamic art and civilisation. 

Representations of the different types are includ- 

ed in general books on Islamic and Persian art 

and in exhibition catalogues: A.U. Pope (ed.), 

A survey of Persian art, London-New York, 1939- 

64; J. Sourdel-Thomine and B. Spuler (eds.), 

Die Kunst des Islam, Propylaen Kunstgeschichte, 

Bd. 4, Berlin 1973; The arts of Islam, Hay- 

ward Gallery, 8 April - 4 July 1976, The Arts 

Council of Great Britain, 1976; A.S. Melikian- 

Chirvani, Le bronze Ivanien, Musée des Arts 

Decoratifs, Paris 1973. Signed metal inkwells and 

penboxes are listed in L.A. Mayer, Islamic metal- 

workers and their works, Geneva 1959 (incomplete). 
= = (E. Barr) 

DAWIYYA and ISBITARIYYA, the Arabic name 
for the Knights Templars and the Knights 
Hospitallers respectively. With the partial and very 
late exception of the Teutonic Knights (see below), 
the other military orders established in Syria during 
the Crusades went unnoticed (or at least unnamed) 
by Arabic writers. Since it is impossible to give here 
even a summary history of these extraordinary 
organisations, which in any case belong more to 
European than to Islamic civilisation, we shall restrict 
our consideration to two questions: (1) when and by 
what channels. did the terms dawtyya and isbitdriyya 
enter the Arabic language; and (2) how fully did 
Muslim historians understand and attempt to describe 
the orders? 

Isbitanyya and its common variant isbitar are sim- 
ply arabised forms of Latin hospitalis, “lodging-place 
for wayfarers”, perhaps influenced by hospitalarius, 
“hospitaller” in a literal sense. (For the Latin terms, 
see J. Riley-Smith, Anights of St. John, 277 n. 5 et 
passim.) Two other variants, istibdr and istibdriyya, 
which seem especially characteristic of later writers 
beginning with Ibn Wasil {q.v.], plainly represent the 
assimilation of a foreign word to the Arabic masdar 
pattern 7ftial. Though the etymology is clear, we do 
not however know precisely when the Muslims of 
Syria first became aware of the Hospitallers as a 
distinct group in the Frankish army. The first record- 
ed mention of them is in Ibn al-Kalanist (Day! ta’rikh 
Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, 339), who simply lists them 
without further explanation as members of a Frankish 
force overwhelmed near Baniyads in 552/1157. We 
must therefore assume that by this date the term 
isbilartyya was in common use among Syrian Muslims. 
It had doubtless become current only recently, since 
the Hospitallers did not play a major military role 
before 530/1136, when they were assigned the strong- 
hold of Bayt Djibrin (Bethgibelin) by King Fulk, 
while the real foundations of their power were laid 
only in 539/1144 with the cession to them of Hisn 
al-Akrad [g.v.] (Crac des Chevaliers) by Count 
Raymond II of Tripoli. 

In the passage just mentioned, Ibn al-Kalanisi also 
names the Templars as members of the defeated 
Frankish detachment; as with the Hospitallers, this 
is the oldest Arabic reference to the Templars, and 
again the term used for them, Déwzyya, is left unex- 
plained. Hence we must assume that by 552/ 
1157 the Templars also were commonly perceived 
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Fig. 1. Inkwell with domed cover. Bronze, engraved and decorated with interlacings, the signs of the 
zodiac and blessings. East Iran, probably late 6th/12th century. Philadelphia Museum of Art, no. 30.1. 
45 A & B. Photograph E. Baer. 
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as a familiar and distinct element within the Frankish 
army. Indeed, Usama b. Munkidh, writing some 
three decades after the event, records a visit to the 
Aksa Mosque in Jerusalem in the years 532/8-1138- 
44; it was then partially occupied by the Templars, 
whom he calls “my friends” (asdika’7). (K. al-Itibar, 
ed. Hitti, Princeton 1930, 134-5). At the time of 
Usama’s visit, the Templars had been formally recog- 
nised as an order of the Church for only ten years 
or so (at the Council of Troyes, 1128), and their 
origins went back only to 1119. As in the case of 
the Hospitallers, therefore, the Muslims of Syria were 
not slow to become aware of this new element in 
Frankish society. 

On the other hand, the use of the word Dawtyya 
for the Templars raises real problems. For many rea- 
sons, one cannot accept Hitti’s suggestion that da@wipya 
is a “corruption of a Syriac word for ‘poor’, the 
original name of the order in Latin being Pauperes 
Commilitones Christi” (History of the Arabs", 644 n. 3). 
Rather, it seems best to derive the word from Latin 
dévotus, Old French devot, “one who has vowed him- 
self to God’s service”. Phonetically, this etymology 
seems to fit both d@wiyya and its variant daywiyya 
reasonably well. Moreover, though it is true that the 
Templars did not ordinarily call themselves dévdt?, 
this term accurately characterises their status and 
outlook, and may well have been the way in which 
they were described to the Muslims by local inform- 
ants. (Cf. the descriptions of them by William of 
Tyre, RAC, hist. oce., i, 520; Chronique de Michel le 
Syrien, ed. and tr. J.B. Chabot, Paris 1899-1914, iti, 
201-3, 207-8). 

As to the understanding of the orders displayed 
by the Muslim writers of the 6th/12th and 7th/13th 
centuries, we should not expect any full or accurate 
descriptions, for this would have required an insight 
into the corporate nature of Frankish society such as 
the Muslims did not possess (cf. GRUSADEs and IFRAND)). 
The Franks are often perceived and characterised as 
individuals in the Arabic texts, but they are very rarely 
seen as members of a socio-economic class, national- 
ity, or corporate entity; the observations of Usama b. 
Munkidh, Ibn Djubayr, and Ibn Wasil (Mufarrid, iv, 
248-51) represent the furthest limit of Muslim knowl- 
edge and concern in this period. Nevertheless, it 
remains curious that the Templars and Hospitallers 
were perceived early on as a group apart from other 
Frankish warriors and yet their precise nature was 
never investigated. 

Throughout the Saldjik and Zangid periods notices 
on the orders are extremely rare in the Arabic texts; 
it is only in the time of Salah al-Din, especially in 
the years of the reconquest and the Third Crusade 
(583-8/1187-92), that they become fairly common. 
This new prominence is certainly due in part to the 
orders’ greatly increased military and political impor- 
tance during and after the 1170s, but it is equally 
owed to the writings of “Imad al-Din al-Katib al- 
Isfahani, which were the chief source for Salah al- 
Din’s reign even for his own contemporaries (e.g. Ibn 
Abr Tayyi’, Ibn al-Athir). ‘Imad al-Din’s al-Fath al- 
kusst shows him to be rather well-informed on the 
orders and suggests some progress in the Muslims’ 
understanding of them; he knows which castles belong 
to which, he can give an accurate description of their 
buildings in Acre and Jerusalem, he seems to have 
some sense of their internal organisation (though he 
never discusses it explicitly). He respects the military 
qualities of both orders, but reserves his fiercest 
invective for the Templars. One of the ugliest pas- 





sages in Arabic literature, unique in its gloating and 
brutality, is surely that which he devotes to Salah al- 
Din’s massacre of Templar and Hospitaller prisoners 
after Hittin. Ibn al-Athir uses ‘Imad al-Din’s infor- 
mation to make a point of his own—the orders’ bold- 
ness and fanaticism make them a standing threat to 
the Muslims, and sound public policy requires their 
extermination. Indeed, he sharply criticises Salah al- 
Din on those occasions when he decides to release 
Templar and Hospitaller prisoners instead of sum- 
marily executing them. (Ibn al-Athir [Beirut reprint, 
1966], xi, 531, 538, 558; xii, 22-3). 

For the Ayyabid period after Salah al-Din (589- 
658/1193-1260), there are only scattered reports on 
the orders, but the language used suggests a rising 
level of knowledge and sophistication. In a long 
report on al-Mansiir Muhammad of Hamiat’s cam- 
paign against the Hospitallers in 599/1203 (Mufarnd), 
iii, 141-50), Ibn Wasil refers to them for the first 
time as bayt al-istibar (domus hospitalis), an expression 
which is henceforth common for both orders and 
which seems to imply some sense of their corporate 
nature. Likewise, for the first time they are called 
al-ikhwa ( fratres), a term suggesting a similar conclu- 
sion. Finally, all officers of the orders had previous 
been named simply mukaddam, whatever their real 
rank; now, however, Ibn Wasil distinguishes two sub- 
ordinate officers, mukaddam al-turkubliyya (Turcopolier) 
and kimis min al-bahriyya (perhaps Commander of the 
Ship; cf. Riley-Smith, op. ct., 329-30). Though Muslim 
writers never display a systematic knowledge of the 
orders’ internal structure, this passage at least sig- 
nals increased contact and familiarity. On a differ- 
ent level, there is a remarkable passage in Ibn al-Athir 
(xii, 465-6, anno 623) which suggests some compre- 
hension of the special tie which bound the Templars 
and Hospitallers to the Papacy, and which also 
demonstrates that Muslim authors had access to 
Christian informants for their information about such 
things. 

The Mamlik chronicles per se seem to add litte 
that is new to the Ayyibid texts, but they do repro- 
duce a number of treaties between the Mamlak 
sultan and various European rulers which reveal 
a sound assessment of the place of the orders in 
the Mediterranean balance of power, and whose 
precise terminology suggests a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of their internal organisation. Thus in a treaty 
of 686/1287 between al-Mansir Kalawiin and the 
King of Aragon, the orders are identified as poten- 
tial enemies of Egypt and Aragon equal to the 
Papacy, to the Genoese and Venetians, and to the 
Byzantines (Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, Leipzig 
1857, 345). Again, when Kalawiin dictated the terms 
of a truce with Acre in 682/1283, he recognised 
that the royal bail could no longer command the 
obedience of all the Franks there, and so the chiefs 
of the orders were included among the signatories 
to the treaty. Especially striking is the precise and 
accurate titulature assigned to these men (Aadrat al- 
mukaddam al-djalil ifrayr [Templars]; al-mukaddam 
ifrayr [Hospitallers]; al-marshan al-adjall tfrayr . . . nd?ib 
mukaddam [Teutonic Knights]). It is in this docu- 
ment that the Teutonic Knights appear to be iden- 
tified for the first time as a separate entity, under 
the name bayt al-isbitar al-amn (the last word doubt- 
less being an error for al-almén) (Makrizi, Sulik, 
i, 985-6, 995). Whatever knowledge of the orders 
may be ascribed to the historians and chancery 
of the early Mamlak period, however, it would 
develop no further. For with the fall of Acre (690/ 
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1291), the dissolution of the Templars (1307-14), 
and the transfer of Hospitaller headquarters to 
Rhodes (1306-10), Syro-Egyptian Muslims no longer 
had any real reason to take note of the orders. 
Henceforth, only the Hospitallers of Rhodes were 
to play any part in Islamic history, sc. that of the 
Ottomans. 

Bibliography: The literature and published doc- 
umentation on the orders is of course over- 
whelming, but the bulk of it refers to their 
European branches rather than to Syria. (This. is 
especially true of the Templars, whose central 
archives were destroyed when the order was abol- 
ished in the years 1307-14.) The best general his- 
tory of the orders remains H. Prutz, Die geistlichen 
Ritterorden, Berlin 1908; For the Hospitallers in 
Syria, we have an excellent recent study by 
J. Riley-Smith, The Knights of St. John in Jerusalem 
and Cyprus, c. 1050-1310, London 1967. For the 
Hospitallers in Rhodes (1306-1523), the most 
recent overviews are the chapters by A. Luttrell 
and E. Rossi in K.M. Setton, ed., A history of the 
Crusades, Madison, Wisc. 1975, iii, 278-339. Due 
to the lack of archival materials, there is no seri- 
ous modern work which focuses on the Templars 
in Syria; however, A.J. Forey, The Templars in the 
Corona de Aragon, London 1973, is a detailed study 
of their role in Spain during the reconguista. The 
political and diplomatic role of the orders in the 
East is of course presented in the standard works 
on the Crusades. Archival materials can be 
approached through two major collections: 
Cartulaire général de Vordre des Hospitaliers de St-Fean 
de Férusalem (1100-1310), ed. J. Delaville le Roulx, 
Paris 1894-1906; and Cartulaire général de Vordre du 
Temple, 1119?-1150, ed. Marquis d’Albon, Paris 
1913. An extremely rich source for the Hospital’s 
Rhodian period is the Catalogue of the records of the 
Order of St. Fohn of Jerusalem in the Royal Malta 
Library, ed. J. Mizzi, V. Borg, A.Z. Gabarretta, 
Malta 1964. As suggested in the text, the Arabic 
sources all but ignore the orders during the Saldjik 
and Zangid periods. For the Ayyibid period, the 
most interesting references are in ‘Imad al-Din 
al-Katib al-Isfahani, al-Fath al-kusst fa “lfath al- 
Kudsi, ed. Landberg, Leiden 1888; tr. H. Masse, 
Paris 1972; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil; Ibn Wasil, 
Mufarrid; al-kuriib, ed. al-Shayyal et al., Cairo 1953. 
In the early Mamlik period, valuable informa- 
tion is yielded by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, a/-Rawd al- 
zahir (on Baybars), ed. A.A. Khowaiter (SOAS 
thesis, 1960); idem, Tashrif al-ayyam (on Kalawin), 
ed. M. Kamil, Cairo 1961; al-‘Ayni, Zkd al-djuman, 
fragments publ. in RHC, Hist. or., ii; Baybars al- 
Mansiri, ubdat al-fikra, unpubl. (see Brockelmann, 
Il, 44, S II, 43). In general, Ibn al-Furat, T. al- 
duwal wa’l-mulik, vii-viii, ed. Zurayk and ‘Izz al- 
Din, Beirut 1936-8, gives the most reliable extracts 
of unpublished 7th/i3th century materials. 
Makrizi, Sulik, i, ed. M.M. Ziyada, Cairo 1934, 
though late and of little use in itself, is impor- 
tant because of the editor’s careful indexes and 
cross-references. Among Eastern Christian sources, 
Kinnamos (Greek), Matthew of Edessa (Armenian), 
Bar Hebraeus and (of highest importance) Michael 
the Syrian (Syriac) may be mentioned. 

4 ot (R. STEPHEN HumpPHREys) 
DAWLAT KHAN LODI, 27th ruler of the 
Dihli sultanate, was the son of Mahmiid Khan 
Lodi and a cousin of Malla Ikbal Khan. Native 
Persian chroniclers say nothing about the early 











history of this Afghan nobleman of Dihli who 
emerged as a dominant figure during the early years 
of the 9th/15th century when Tughlukid authority 
was on the verge of dissolution. He served Sultan 
Nasir al-Din Mahmid II, the last ruler of the dynasty, 
both as private secretary with the title “Az?z al-Mamalik 
(“Great one of the State”) and as military governor 
of the Dé’ab. On the death of the Sultan in 
815/1412, the amirs offered the throne of Dihli to 
Dawlat Khan Lodi, who thus assumed power, but 
without the honours of royalty, as incorrectly men- 
tioned by Firishta, ii, 292; for the Tughlukid monar- 
chy after Firiiz Shah’s death in 790/1388 had become 
a moribund institution, as evidenced by Bada’ini in 
his Muntakhab al-tawarikh, i, 266, where he speaks of 
Sultan Mahmid’s writ as extending only from Dihlt 
to Palam, a suburb of the capital. 

The first act of Dawlat Khan Lodi on becoming 
ruler was to move out of the capital towards Katahr, 
where he received the allegiance of Narsingh Ray and 
other Hindu landlords. But he had to retreat from 
Kalpi in the face of fierce onslaughts by Ibrahim 
Shah, the Shark? ruler of Djawnpiar [see suARKIDs}. 
Dawlat Khan’s downfall came at the hands of his 
arch-rival Khidr Khan of Multan, who taking advan- 
tage of the prevailing disorder in and around Dihli, 
attacked the capital in 816/1414. Dawlat Khan took 
refuge in the fortress of Siri, which was invested by 
Khidr Khan for four months. At last, he capitulated, 
and was sent prisoner to Hisar-Firizshah, where he 
soon died. The Dihli Sultanate henceforth enjoyed a 
fresh lease of life for a little more than a century, 
with Khidr Khan becoming the first ruler of the 
Sayyid dynasty. 

Bibliography: Mahdi Husayn, The Tughlug 
dynasty, Calcutta 1963; E. Thomas, The chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 2nd enlarged edition, Delhi 
1967; Yahya al-Sarhindi, Ta’rikh-i Mubarakshahi, 
Calcutta 1931. (Aspus SUBHAN) 
DAWR (A. pl. ddwar), “revolution, period”; the 

periodic movement of the stars, often coupled 
with kawr (pl. akwar), “great period” (see Risdla no. 
35 of the Rasa’ Ikhwan al-Safa’, [9.v.}: Fi'l-adwar wa 
‘t-akwar). In the doctrines of the extreme Shi‘T sects, 
the period of manifestation or concealment 
of God or the secret wisdom. 

The Isma‘iliyya [9.v.]; According to the earli- 
est Isma‘ili doctrine, history is composed of seven 
adwar of seven “speaking” (na¢zk) prophets, each of 
whom reveals a new religious law (shari‘a): Adam 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad and 
the Mahdi or Ka’im. Each ndétek has his trustee (was?) 
who reveals the inner (batin) meaning of the respec- 
tive shari‘a. The seventh natik, the Ka’im, will abro- 
gate Muhammad’s sharia and restore the pure tawhid 
[g.v.] of the times before Adam’s fall. The period 
between each two ndatzks is called “the little period” 
(al-dawr al-saghir\. The whole cycle from Adam to 
the Ka’im (al-dawr al-kabir) is also called “period of 
the concealment” (dawr al-satr), because the gnosis 
(lm) is concealed by the outward (zéhir) law and is 
only known by the initiates. During the period of 
concealment, the seven planets rule the world. Before 
the dawr al-satr, there was a period of manifestation 
or revelation (dawr al-kashf) during which the twelve 
angels of the Zodiac kept the unadulterated pure 
tawhid, at the end of time, the Ka’im will bring forth 
a new dawr al-kashf. In the literature of the Tayyi- 
biyya [¢.v.], an eternal alternation of sair and kasif 
is supposed. 

The Druzes [see purtz]: In the Druze canon, 
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the periods of reincarnation of the Divine Creator are 
called adwar. The 13th treatise counts 70 adwar, each 
of 70 x 70 x 1000 years. 

The Nusayris [g.v.]: Like the Isma‘ilis, the 
Nusayris assume a cycle of seven adwar, in which the 
Divine “Sense” (ma‘na) incarnated himself in Abel, 
Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaf (the vizier of Solomon), 
Simon Peter and ‘Ali, while his “Name” (zsm), i.e. his 
prophet, was incarnated in Adam, Noah, Jacob, Moses, 
Solomon, Jesus and Muhammad. 

The conception of the seven periods of revelation 
seems to derive from old Jewish-Christian traditions 
like those preserved in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies; it is a well-known topic in the speculations 
of certain Gnostics and Manichaeans (see T. Andrae, 
Die Person Muhammads in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, 
Stockholm 1918, 322 ff; H.H. Schaeder, Die islami- 
sche Lehre von vollkommenen Menschen, in ZDMG, \xxix 
(1925), 213 ff). 

Bibliography: Aba Ya‘kiib al-Sidjistani, A. 
Ithbat al-nubuwwat, ed. ‘A. Tamir, 181 ff.; C.F. 
Seybold, Die Drusenschrift Kitab Alnogat waldawair, 
Kirchhain 1902, 84; R. Dussaud, Histoire et reli- 
gion des Nosairis, Paris 1900, 42 f.; H. Corbin, 
Le temps cyclique dans le mazdéisme et dans Vismaélisme, 
in Eranos Jahrbuch, xx (1952), 149 ff). 

(H. Hatm) 

DAYN (A), like obdtigatio in Latin, means literally 
“debt”, but also expresses the idea of “claim”. This 
predominance of the passive aspect makes it neces- 
sary to specify the sense of the relationship; hence 
when one says lahu dayn, this means that an obliga- 
tion is due to someone, i.e. he is a creditor, where- 
as with ‘alayht dayn, this means someone has an 
obligation to fulfil, ie. he is a debtor. Claim and 
indebtedness are thus two aspects of the obligation, 
according to whether the active or the passive side 
is in mind, and this is why it seems more exact to 
speak of “obligation” for dayn. 

The obligation (dayn) which is a personal right is 
opposed to that in an object (hakk fi ‘l-‘ayn). The 
idea of dayn rests on that of dhimma, a word which 
has a very wide sphere of applicability: it is the 
capacity of being subject to the law, in fact the 
basis of an obligation. Hence patrimony and dhimma 
come together in practice. It is thus easily under- 
standable why the dayn is classified by Muslim authors 
among goods or chattels (see al-Mawardi, Adab al- 
kadi); in effect, it is an incorporeal possession belong- 
ing to the creditor and existing in the patrimony 
or personal estate of the debtor, so that this pos- 
session makes necessary an “action” on the debtor’s 
part (see Abi Hanifa’s definition of the dayn: that 
it is an action required (mutdlaba)). But this con- 
necting obligation, this link, is often thrust into the 
background, and authors confuse the right and the 
thing which is the object of the right (cf. the anal- 
ogy of the distinction of Schuld and Haftung in 
German for the obligation, and dayn and mutdlaba 
in Arabic). The obligation (dayn) must be distin- 
guished from its object (‘ayn) or personal action 
(dhimma). The obligation which has as its object a 
non-fungible, determinate thing (dayn fi ‘l-‘ayn) is dif- 
ferent from the obligation which has as its object 
a personal action (dayn ft dhimma). In regard to obli- 
gations which have a determinate thing (‘ayn) as 
object, the expression dhimma is not used; if the 
debtor refuses to hand it over, his personal patri- 
mony is not responsible for it. 

The sources of obligation (dayn). Obligation 
or dayn can arise out of a contract (loan, sale, 





surety, transaction or marriage), or out of a tort 
requiring reparation. 

The elements of obligation (shurit al-dayn). 
Obligation necessarily presupposes (a) at least two 
persons, i.e. a person who is required to perform a 
certain act, the debtor (madin, matliib), and a second 
person to whom the fulfilment of this performance 
is due, the claimant (rabb al-dayn, talib). The word 
gharim indicates the two of them (Latin reus). But 
there can be several principals involved, claimant or 
debtors, as when there is joint responsibility for the 
obligation. (b) An object, i.e. the performance which 
is obligatory and which the other party is legally 
entitled to exact; a multiplicity of objects is possible 
(the case of alternative obligation). (c) A cause; Muslim 
authors often understand by this the origin of the 
obligation. 

The effects of the obligation. This last can 


| be completed or not completed. Where it is com- 


pleted, see below, there results the extinguishing of 
the obligation. If it is not completed, the claimant 
has a right to recover damages because of loss suf- 
fered through the non-completion of the obligation. 
A formal notice is not necessary: Dies interpellat pro 
homine. From the very fact of non-performance, the 
debtor is presumed to be at fault, and must prove 
either force-majeure or act of God (amr al-sultan, dariira, 
‘udhr or Gfa samawiyya). 

Modalities of the obligation sc. settlement 
and stipulations. In principle, only monetary claims 
can be affected by a settlement. This last is always 
presumed in the interest of the debtor. The stipula- 
tions can be suspensive or resolutory, but there is a 
reluctance to validate conditional obligations. 

Extinguishing of the obligation. The usual 
method here is through payment, but there are other 
ways, e.g. dation in payment (¢stbda@l), extinction of 
the debt through one debtor or creditor succeeding 
to the estate of another, substitution of a new obli- 
gation, compensation, etc. 

Modern legal phraseology translates dayn by “claimy”, 
and to this are added several epithets: an assigned or 
assignable claim, a certain one, an unsecured, simple 
one, a commercial one, a contested one, a dubious 
one, one which is due, a guaranteed one, etc. (see 
the translations of these terms in the Dictionnaire des 
lermes juridiques et commerciaux, Frangais-Arabe, by Mam- 
douh Hakki, s.v. “créance”. 

Bibliography: Chafik Chehata, Théorie générale de 
obligation en droit musulman, i, Cairo 1936; Ibn ‘Asim 
al-Maliki al-Gharnati, al-‘Asimiyya, 117; al- 
Kayrawani, Risdla, 133, 210, 211, 267; Kasani, vii, 
174. For modern works in Arabic, see Subhi 
Mahmasani, al-Nagariyya al-mma h ‘l-miidjabat wa 
‘l-ukid, Beirut 1948. (A.M. DELGAMBRE) 
DEBT [see payn]. 

DECLAMATION [see sur‘r]. 

DECLENSION [see 1‘rAs]. 

DECORATION [see FANN]. 

DEED (juridical) [see ‘axp]. 

DEFAULT OF HEIRS [see mirary]. 

DEHKHUDA, ‘ALi Aksar (1297-1375/1879- 
1955), poet, satirist and lexicographer of 
modern Iran. During the constitutional revolution 
(1905-9), he acquired a reputation as poet and 
satirist. But later, with the rise of Rida Shah Pahlavi 
[g.v.], he gave up all political activities, devoting 
himself to literature and philology. Besides the 
satirical pieces, the so-called Carand u parand, 
in which his very sarcastic humour secured vast 
popularity for the journal Sér-i Israfil, his literary 
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output includes a Persian translation of Montes- 
quieu’s Esprit des Lois (unpublished), a review of 
Nasir-1 Khusraw’s Diwan (ed. S.N. Takawi and 
M. Miniwi, Tehran 1307/1928), a four-volume col- 
lection of Persian proverbs and aphorisms, called 
Amthal u hikam (Madjma al-amthal, as cited in E.E. 
Bertels’s Ocerki, is not the correct title of the pub- 
lished volumes), and the extensive lexicon, Lughat- 
nama, which has had to be published mainly as a 
posthumous work and is still in progress. While 
Dehkhuda is generally considered a pioneer in mod- 
ern, simple prose-writing, his poetical work—except 
for a few pieces published in popular periodicals— 
seems rather of a turgid and pedantic character, 
though often well-spiced with humour. 
Bibliography: The Lughat-nama-yi Dehkhuda, of 
which 203 fascicules in about 22,796 pages, in folio, 
of 3 columns each, have so far (March 1976) been 
published), contains an introductory volume (fasci- 
cule 40) in which more details on the author’s life 
and work are given, (cf. also Diwan-i Dehkhuda, ed. 

M. Mu‘in, Tehran 1334/1955; Dehkhuda, Amihal 

u hikam, 4 vols., Tehran 1308-10/1929-30; Y. Aryan- 

Par, Az sabaé ta nima, Tehran 1350/1931, ii, 77- 

105; Browne, LHP, iv, 469-82; idem, The press and 

poetry of modern Persia, Cambridge 1914, index; 

ELE. Bertels, Ocerki istorit persidskoy literaturi (with pen- 

etrating critical remarks), Leningrad 1928, 125-27); 

P. Avery, Modern Iran, London 1965, 129-30; 

A. Bausani and A. Pagliaro, Storia della letteratura 

persiana, Milan 1960, indices; J. Rypka et alit, History 

of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, index; 

Gh. Youssofi, in ZDMG (1975), 117-32. 

(A.H. ZaRRINKOoB) 

DEMESNE [see pay‘a]. 

DEMIRDASHIYYA, a branch of the Khal- 
watiyya [q¢.v.] Sift order named after Muhammad 
Demirdash al-Muhammadi, an Azeri Turk as is 
suggested by his name. According to ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabakat al-kubra, Cairo 1954, 
ii, 147 ff. (cf. Mahmiid Rabi‘ and Hasan Kasim 
(eds.), Abu ’l-Hasan Nar al-Din al-Sakhawi, Tuhfat 
al-albGb wa-bughyat al-tullab fi *l-khitat wa ‘l-mazarat 
wa ‘l-taradjim wa ‘l-baka’ al-mubdrakat, Cairo 1937, 
15 f.}, he had belonged to the community of mys- 
tics which had gathered around ‘Umar al-Rishani 
(d. 892/1486), a protégé of the Ak Koydnlu {g.v.] 
ruler Uzun Hasan and a khalifa [q.v.] of the sec- 
ond pir [q.v.] of the order Yahya al-Shirwani 
(d. 869/1464). 

The biographies written in the late 19th and early 
20th century by Yusuf b. Isma‘il al-Nabahani, Dyami‘ 
karamat al-awliya, Cairo 1329, ii, 9 f., and Muhammad 
Zahid al-Kawthari, Nabras al-muhtadt fi idjula’ anba’ 
al-“Anf bi-Allah Demirdash al-Muhammadi, Cairo 
1364/1944-5, state that Muhammad Demirdash had 
originally been a mamlik of the Sultan al-Ashraf Sayf 
al-Din Kayit Bay [g.v.] and the murid [q.v.] of Ahmad 
b. ‘Ukba al-Hadrami (d. 895/1489-90) before he joined 
the disciples of al-Riishani in Tabriz, from where he 
is said to have returned to Egypt towards the end of 
Kayit Bay’s reign. This version is’ in accordance 
with the contents of the official biographies pub- 
lished on behalf of the fartka [q.v.] at the beginning 
of the 20th century (appended to Muhammad 
Demirdash al-Muhammadi, Risdla fi ma‘nifat al-hak@ tk 
wa ‘l-ma‘Gni min kawlihi “Wa lakad ataynaka sab“ min 
al-mathani”, Cairo n.d., 27-34 and 55-63), which are 
mainly based upon unpublished sections of ‘Abd al- 
Rauf al-Munawi’s al-Kawakib al-durrtyya fi taradjim al- 
sada al-siifiyya. 





Muhammad Demirdash was an adherent of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s metaphysics, and he must have been influ- 
enced by the teachings of the Shadhiliyya order in 
which he had been initiated by his first spiritual 
master Ahmad b. ‘Ukba (cf. Demirdash, Risdla ft 
Ma‘nfat al-haka’ik, 32 f., 62), as appears in his 
treatises al-Kawl al-farid ft ma‘rifat al-tawhid, Cairo 
n.d., and in Risaéla fi Ma‘rifat al-haka@ ik, mentioned 
earlier in the article. The liturgy of the order refers 
in no way to any special kind of mystical theology, 
as was noted by E. Bannerth, in WZKM, Ixii (1969), 
20, who described the farika’s hadra (q.v.]—mahya in 
the terminology of the order—and the ceremonial 
surrounding the yearly occasion of retreat (khalwa) 
for a period of three days at the end of Sha‘ban, 
as it was practiced in the 1960s (see bibhography). 
It is not unlikely, however, that the liturgy may 
have mirrored the influence of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
thinking upon Muhammad Demirdash at an earlier 
stage, since we have no evidence of a fixed ritual 
until about a century after his death in 929/1524, 
when his great-grandson and khalifa Muhammad al- 
Saghir composed a treatise in ragjab metre, entitled 
Tuhfat al-tullab al-ra’imin hadrat al-wahhab wa-usiil 
al-tartk, Cairo n.d., which codified the ritual and 
has been the principal manual of the order ever 
since. 

Among others, this manual gives the rules for the 
so-called hiwiyya, the most characteristic part of the 
ritual in which the head of the order, a number of 
nukaba@’ (sing. naktb [q.v.]) and some members form a 
circle turning anti-clockwise (or occasionally two 
circles, one moving clockwise and the other circle 
moving anti-clockwise), while calling “hu, ha’. This 
part of Demirdashi ritual has been subject to outside 
criticism in the past (cf. ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Muhyi 
al-Din al-Arbili, Hudjdjat al-dhakirin wa-radd al- 
munkarin, Alexandria 1299/1881-2, 43 ff, and ‘Abd 
al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, Kitab al-Hakika wa ’l-madjaz fit 
rihlat al-Sha’m wa-Misr wa ’l-Hidjaz, ms. Berlin 6146, 
fols. 242a ff). 

From the days of Muhammad Demirdash al- 
Muhammadi until the present, ceremonial gatherings 
have been confined to the only existing z@wiya [4.v.] 
of the order, situated in the present-day ‘Abbasiyya 
quarter of Cairo. The original establishment and the 
surrounding land had been donated to Muhammad 
Demirdash by Sultan Kayit Bay (cf. Resdla ft Ma‘nifat 
al-haka@ik, 59). It was visited by Ewliya Celebi (cf. 
Seyahat-ndme, Istanbul 1971, xiv, 206) as well as by 
‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (cf. Aitab al-Hakika, fol. 
224) towards the end of the 17th century, which 
suggests that the establishment must have been of 
some importance at that time. The zaéwtya complex 
with its khalwa cells has been described by ‘AIT 
Mubarak, Ahitat, iv, 112 f., as it was in the 1860s 
and by E. Bannerth a century later. 

The order experienced a severe setback at the end 
of the 18th century when it was plundered by French 
troops (cf. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Djabarti, ‘Adja’ib al- 
athar, Cairo 1297/1879-80, iii, 95), and continued 
to rank among the less prominent tarikas in Cairo 
until the 1880s, when it experienced a revival under 
the leadership of ‘Abd al-Rahman Mustafa al- 
Demirdash Basha, the founder of the Cairene hos- 
pital named after him. After his death in 1929, a 
dispute about the succession occurred, in which the 
then mufii of Egypt ‘Abd al-Madjid Salim intervened 
(cf. Mahmiid Abii Rayya, al-Sayyid al-Badawt, 
Cairo n.d. 182). This dispute ended in the formal 
investiture of ‘Abd al-Rahim’s six-year old grandson, 
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equally named ‘Abd al-Rahim, and the appointment 
of the principal zakib, Amin al-Sayyad, as his wakil 
or regent, specifically charged with the task of man- 
aging the farika’s affairs. The latter’s son Husayn was 
head of the order in the 1970s. 


+ . 1 
Active membership of the order has never spread 


outside Cairo. This has been the direct consequence 
of the requirements set upon the potential murid. 
Anyone desiring membership had to attend the 
weekly hadras of the order held near the shrine of 
its founder for a period of at least two years. 


During this period he had to be under the sur- | 


veillance of one of the order’s nukaba’?, who were 
always residents of Cairo. The latter had to judge 
the personality of the candidate, and could pro- 
pose him for initiation to the head of the order 
(cf. Zakt Muhammad Mudjahid, a/-A‘lam al-sharkiyya, 
ii, 110). 

Traditionally there were never more than twelve 
nukaba’ at one time. New nukaba’ were elected by 
the head of the order in consultation with the 
nukaba@’ already in office (cf. Muhammad Sulayman 
al-Bushari, Tuhjfat al-albab wa-hidayat al-tullab fima 
yadibu ‘alayhim min al-ddab, Cairo 1322/1904-5, 
81 f.). 

The mosque and shrine of Demirdash are the 
scene of an important weekly ziyara-day (cf. F. De 
Jong, Cairene Ziyara-days. A contribution to the study of 
saint veneration in Islam, in WI, xvii (1976), 34 ff), and 


of mawlid celebrations in the second half of Sha‘- | 


ban (cf. J.W. McPherson, The Moulids of Egypt 
Cairo 1940, 257 f. and E. Bannerth, in WZAM, Ixii 
(1969), 129). 


references, see E. Bannerth, La Khalwatiyya en Egypte. 
Quelques aspects de la vie dune confrérie, in MIDEO, 
viii (1964-6), 3-7; idem, Uber den — Stifier 
und Sonderbrauch der Demirdastyya Sufis in hairo, in 
WAM, \xii (1969), 116-32 (which contains a 
German translation of the section about khakea in 
the fartka’s manual Tuhfat al-tullab); idem, Islanusche 
Wallfahrtsstétten Kairos, Cairo 1967, 74 f£., and M. 


Gilsenan, Saint and Sufi in modern Egypt. An essay in | 


the sociology of religion, Oxford 1973, passim; The sec- 
tion on al-Demirdashiyya in B.G. Martin, A short 
history of the Khalwatt order of dervishes, in N.R. Keddie 


(ed.), Scholars, saints and sufis. Muslim religious institu- | 


tions since 1500, Berkeley-London 1972, 290-5, is 
largely based upon Bannerth’s work. 


The treatises by Muhammad Demirdash al- | 


Muhammad and by Muhammad Demirdash al- 
Saghir mentioned in the article have been published, 
together with another treatise by the farika’s founder, 
Kitab al-Darada al-ulya fi ma‘éridj al-awliya@’, by 
Muhammad Nir Salih al-Sirdjani under the tite 
al-Madjmi‘a al-Demirdashiyya, Cairo 1348/1929-30; 


Demirdash Basha compiled by Mustafa Adham Bek 
Munir, 52 ff. 

For other biographies of ‘Abd al-Rahtm, see 
Zaki Muhammad Mudjahid, al-AVam al-sharkiyya, 
Cairo 1955, iii, 109 ff, which gives also addi- 
tional information about the order’s religious prac- 
tice, and Muhammad Sulayman Badawi, Nabdha 
yasira min haydt ustadhind al-fadil ... ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Mustafa al-Demirdash Bashé, Cairo n.d. Other 
publications of the order, containing historical 


data, liturgical texts and rules, are al-Nafahat al- | 
al-Demirdashiyya, | 


kudstyya ft awrdd 


al-tartka 


l 





Cairo n.d.; Muhammad Labib al-HalabT and 
Husayn Muhammad al-Halabi (eds.), al-Fuvadat 
al-niiraniyya fi mahya al-tarika al-Demirdashiyya, Cairo 
n.d.; and Muhammad Nar Salih al-Sirdjany, 
Risdlat al-Silsila al-dhahabiva fi taradjim ridjal al- 
sada al-Khalwatiyya al-Demirdashiyya, Cairo 1319/ 
1901-2. 
On the position of al-Demirdashiyya in 19th cen- 
tury Egypt, see F. De Jong, Turug and turug-linked 
institutions in 19th century Egypt Leiden, 1978, passim; 
Additional data on the history of the order may 
be found in F. De Jong, Two anonymous manuscripts 
relative to the Siifi orders in Egypt, in Bibliotheca Orientalls, 
xxxii_ (1975), 186-90; Enver Behnan Sapolyo, 
Mezhepler ve tartkatlar tarthi, Istanbul 1964, 193, is 
full of conflicting detail. (F. DE Jone) 
DEMOGRAPHY. Demographers who _ study 
Islamic nations are concerned with population nun- 
bers and population change in those nations. Their 
works haye, with a few exceptions, been recently writ- 
ten. This is due to the nature of the study. Though 
many of the basic principles of demography have been 
known for centuries demography as a field of study 
is relatively new. It is also dependent on. statistical 
sources—-records of population from censuses, surveys, 
and registration lists—-that did not exist in many 
Muslim countries until very recent times. Because of 
this late development, many demographic topics have 
been little studied and for some Muslim countries no 
adequate demography has been written. 

There are few demographic studies of Muslim pop- 
ulation as such, and demographers have most often 


; not been concerned with religion. Thus in the indexes 
Bibliography: For further detail and additional 


of books of the demography of Islamic countries 
the words “Islam” or “religion” either do not appear 
or only a few references are cited. In addition, some 
countries with significant Muslim populations have 
become officially indifferent or even hostile to reli- 
gion, The communist countries of Eastern Europe and 
Asia do not list any association by religion in their 
censuses. This makes historical or comparative analy- 
sis of Muslim population extremely difficult. Those in 
the “Muslim” category in the 1897 Russian Imperial 
census, for example, cannot be traced in the 1926 
Soviet census, which only lists ethnic and linguistic 
groups, not religions. 

For countries such as Saudi Arabia, Turkey, or 
Iran, of course, Total Population and Muslim 
Population are, in effect, the same. For other coun- 
tries, however, especially those in South Asia and 
Africa, differential studies of the Muslim population 
would be valuable, though they are seldom done. 
Religion is usually not a consideration. This is espe- 
cially true of the modern demographic sample  sur- 
veys, which produce high-quality information on 


| fertility, mortality, and marriages, but which often do 
This collection contains also a section with biog- | 
raphical data on a number of shaykhs of the order ! 
and a biography of ‘Abd al-Rahim Mustafa al- | 


not even ask the informants’ religion. 

For these reasons, much of the demographic mate- 
nial discussed below is not data or analyses of Muslim 
population, but of the population of Muslim coun- 
tries. The distinction is real and important. 

In historical documents and colonial records, terms 
such as “census”, “survey”, and “population estimate” 
are often used in a confusing manner. It is thus valu- 
able to define exactly what is meant by the words 
used to describe basic demographic statistics. The fol- 
lowing are definitions of the four sources of demo- 
graphic data as they are usually defined and as the 
terms are used here: 

Estimates. Estimates are not actual counts of 
the population. They range from wild guesses on 
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the populations of entire nations to well-reasoned | little interested in population numbers for their own 


analyses based on incomplete or slightly inaccurate 
census returns. 

Registration. In Muslim lands, registration data 
have always been kept by governments. Ideally, a pop- 
ulation register records a person by age and sex and 
lists his date of birth and death and, perhaps, events 
such as marriage and conscription. More usually, births, 
deaths, and other events are registered separately, total 
numbers of births, deaths, etc. are published, and no 
attempt is made to keep a record of each individual. 
The former is usually called a Population Register, the 
latter a Register of Vital Events, 

Sample surveys. Surveys ask demographic ques- 
tions of a scientifically selected sample of the popu- 
lation, often 5% to 10%. The surveys take various 
forms, but are usually intended to find information 
on demographic variables, particularly fertility, in a 
detailed manner not possible in a census. Surveys are 
normally used to supplement information gained 
through a census. In countries such as those in the 
Sahel in Africa, though, in which taking censuses long 
proved impossible, “sample censuses” were taken 
instead. 

Censuses. The census is the basic source of qual- 
ity demographic data. To be a census, an enumera- 
tion must be intended to be an actual count of the 
members of the population of an area. It must be 
held in a short period of time. Every census should 
ask age, sex, and residence of all inhabitants, and 
questions on marital status, occupation, religion, and 
others are usually included also. Collections of regis- 
tration data are not censuses. 

Though the census and registration practices of 
each Muslim country have diflered, some phenomena 
have been universal. In a Muslim nation’s early cen- 
sus or registration records, females are undercounted. 
Children are also undercounted, and a person seldom 
knows his exact age, so age-specific data is incorrect. 
As education, economy, and experience with national 
statistics grows, these problems lessen. 

With few exceptions, completeness and_ reliability 
of a nation’s population statistics improve as time 
advances. Few Muslim nations have accurate histori- 
cal statistics. For this reason, in Muslim nations his- 
torical demography depends on modern demography. 
Only by examining modern and accurate demographic 
data can an historical demographer gain the basic 
knowledge of fertility and mortality that he needs to 
evaluate historical records. 

What follows are descriptions of the demography 
of nations with a Muslim majority or a large Muslim 
minority. They are arranged by geographic region 
and nation and two sorts of works are considered— 
government statistics and analytical/descriptive stud- 
ies. Censuses are listed by year in which they were 
taken, not by issuing agency or publication year, for 
reasons of space. The articles and books cited deal 
with population and demography as a whole, not with 
specific subjects such as migration or fertility. Those 
interested in studies of specific demographic topics will 
find ample resources in the bibliographies of the works 
discussed below. 


I. Meptaevat [stam 


There is no reliable demography of Medieval Islam. 
Materials from which demographic calculations could 
be made, such as tax registers and military payrolls 
[see DIWAN] were kept by mediaeval Islamic govern- 
ments, but have not survived. 





sake. Furthermore, the Muslim world felt no need to 
keep religious statistics, and so it possesses no analo- 
gies to the baptismal and marriage records of Western 
Europe. Though the great geographers and travellers 
of mediaeval Islam often mentioned the “great size” 
of cities, the “large number” of people in an area, 
or gave fanciful estimates of the size of armies, they 
did not often offer even rough estimates of popula- 
tion numbers. This was reasonable, because there 
was no way geographers, travellers or others could 
have known population numbers. No one had counted 
the population and, as has been proven by the 
multitudes of erroneous “estimates” of population 
made in all areas of the world, the only way accu- 
rately to know the size of a population is to count 
it. The enumerations needed for population analysis 
were not made in the Islamic world, or at least 
have not been found, prior to the second great period 
of Islamic expansion, the Turkish empires. In the 
empires, the keeping of population statistics was the 
province of the state. Beginning in the Jate 14th cen- 
tury, the Ottoman government began to keep accu- 
rate counts of households in the Empire for taxation 
purposes. Similar counts were taken by the emperor 
Akbar in Mughal India, and may have been taken 
in Safawid Iran. 

Non-statistical sources. While demography is 
essentially a statistical study, non-statistical sources can 
be used to illuminate areas of population history for 
which statistics are unavailable. The most obvious area 
in which this is true is migration. Large-scale migra- 
tion of Arabs, Mongols, and Turks in Islamic times 
were recorded by geographers and historians. The 
populations of cities can be at least roughly estimated 
through archaeological evidence and through meas- 
urements of contemporaries such as Ibn Battiita, who 
simply measured the size of city walls to gain a pic- 
ture of the city’s size and (by analogy} its compara- 
tive population. (Much evidence of this sort is available 
in Le Strange, Lands.) There are numerous quasi- 
statistical sources for specific demographic events. 
An example of this type of material is al-Makrizi on 
the plagues and famines of Egypt, whose material is 
analysed by Michael Dols (The Black Death in the Middle 
Fast, Princeton 1977); for a translation of al-Makrizi’s 
work, see G. Wiet, in JESHO, v/\ (1962). Such sources 
give estimates of numbers dying, being born, or leav- 
ing a city or an area. It should be stressed that such 
sources can be used to gain an impression of the 
scope of demographic events, no more. Their popu- 
lation numbers are usually suspect. Much information 
may be available from analyses of geographers’ 
accounts of the amenities of towns—baths, mosques, 
etc.—but this research remains to be done. As to 
accuracy, the Muslim commentators, who often knew 
well the areas of which they spoken, are much to be 
preferred to European sources. 

One source of mediaeval Islamic demography is 
the system of records of Islamic law. The codes of 
the schools and fragmentary surviving judicial deci- 
sions can at least give an impression of what was 
religiously-accepted in marriage and divorce and in 
matters that affect fertility, such as lactation, 
polygamy, and contraception. Basim Musallam has 
made good use of this type of material in his work 
on contraception (Sex and society in Islam. The sanc- 
tion and medieval techniques of birth control (diss., Harvard 
University 1973). Unfortunately, legal codes and 
court decisions do not necessarily reflect actual 


Like the mediaeval Europeans, Muslims were | practice of the majority of Muslim society, and for 
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this reason legal matters have limited usefulness as 
demographic sources. 

The fact that demographic evidence on mediaeval 
Islam is almost non-existent has not meant that esti- 
mates have not been made. Josiah Cox Russell has 
been in the forefront of those using materials such as 
estimates of city sizes and poll tax revenues to arrive 
at population totals. (See Late ancient and medieval pop- 
ulation, Philadelphia 1958; Late medieval Balkan and Asia 
Minor population, in JESHO, iii/3 [1960], 265-74; The 
population of medieval Egypt, in Journal of the American 
Research Center in Egypt, v [1966], 69-82; and others.) 
Russell’s work is often based, however, on unverifi- 
able secondary sources, vague estimates of army sizes 
and taxation by historians who lived centuries after 
the fact, the calm acceptance of population figures 
drawn without examination from sources such as La 
Grande Encyclopédie and Encyclopaedia Brittanica, and 
incredible logical jumps that conveniently provide esti- 
mates when not even poor data is available. Russell 
does show that estimates are possible from fragmen- 
tary evidence, but this evidence must be much more 
carefully analysed than he and those who have fol- 
lowed him have done. 

The use of non-demographic evidence to find pop- 
ulation totals seems to work better for urban than 
rural areas. A good example of this type of analysis, 
though for a later period than mediaeval Islam, is 
André Raymond’s Signes urbains et étude de la popula- 
tion des grandes villes arabes a Vépoque ottomane, in BEO, 
xxvii (1974), 183-93. Ch. Pellat has made a demo- 
graphic study out of unusual material in Peut-on con- 
naitre le taux de natalité au temps du Prophete, in JESHO, 
xiv/2 (1971) 107-35, which shows that an exceptional 
amount of information can be drawn from limited 
data. Also, his Quelgues chiffres sur la vie moyenne dune 
categorie de Musulmans, in Mélanges d’Islamologe, Leiden 
1974, 233-46, is a pioneering study in the use of 
biographical references for extracting demographic 
information. 

(Many works on mediaeval Islamic history have 
uncritically used population estimates as part of 
their descriptions. For examples of this, see two 
studies by Eliyahu Ashtor, Histoire des prix et des 
salaires dans Vorent médiéval, Paris 1960, esp. 237, 
238, 272, and 273, and A social and economic history 
of the Near East in the Middle Ages, Berkeley-Los 
Angeles-London 1976, esp. 290 and 291, see also 
his Un mouvement migratotre au haut Moyen Age: migra- 
tions de l’Irak vers les pays méditerranéens, in Annales 


E.S.C. (1972/1), 185-214.) 
IL Orroman Empire 


The 16th and 17th century Ottoman population 
registers (defers) were among the first European state 
records that can be used as population sources. 
Since the records were not kept primarily as data 
on population, however, they must undergo consid- 
erable manipulation before they can yield total 
population estimates, and they do not provide infor- 
mation on other demographic variables, such as fer- 
tility and mortality. 

The study of Ottoman defiers was effectively 
begun by Omer Lutfi Barkan, who analysed the reg- 
isters for total population, city size, and economic 
change (see especially, Essat sur les données statis- 
tiques des registres de recensement dans l’empire ottoman 
aux xv‘ ef xvi" stécles, in JESHO, i/1 (1957), 9-36). 
Many other scholars have used the defters found in 
the Ottoman archives and local collections in for- 
mer Ottoman possessions, and the registers have 


| 
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i yielded population data on the empire as a whole, 


on provinces and on cities. Only a few of these 
studies can be listed here: 

General studies. Barkan, Osmant, imparatorlugunda 
biiytik niifus ve arazi tahrirleri ve hakana mahsus istatistik 
defterleri, in Istanbul Universitesi Iktisat Fakiiltesi. Mecmuast, 
ii (1940), 20-59, 214-57; idem, Tarihi demografi 
arastumalan ve Osmanh tarihi, in Tiirkiyat: Mecmuasi, x 
(1951), 1-27; idem, Research on the Ottoman fiscal surveys, 
in Studies in the economic history of the Middle East, ed. 
M.A. Cook, London 1970. 

Regional studies. Cook, Population pressure in 
rural Anatolia, 1450-1600, London 1972; W.-D. 
Hiitteroth and Kama! Abdulfattah, Historical geog- 
raphy of Palestine, Transjordan and southern Syria in the 
late 16th century, Erlangen 1977; A. Cohen and B. 
Lewis, Population and revenue in the towns of Palestine 
in the sixteenth century, Princeton 1978; B. McGowan, 
Defter-i_ Mufassal-i Liva-i Sirem: an Ottoman revenue sur- 
vey dating from the reign of Selim IT, diss., Columbia 
University 1967; Halil Inalcik, EV? art. aRNAWUT- 
LuK; Leila Erder and Suraiya Faroghi, Population 
rise and fall in Anatolia, in Middle Eastern Studies, xv/3 
(1979), 322-45. 

Urban studies. H. Lowry, The Ottoman tahrir defiers 
as a source for urban demographic history: the case study of 
Trabzon (ca. 1486-1583), diss. UCLA 1977; Inaleik, 
EP art. IstanBuL. R. Jennings. Urban population in 
Anatolia in the sixteenth century, a study of Kayseri, Karaman, 
Amasya, Trabzon, and Erzurum, in IJ/MES, vii/\ (1976), 
21-57. 

The defters themselves are described and discussed 
in DEFTER-I KHAKANT. Facsimiles and translations of 
defiers are given by Cohen and Lewis, Cook, and 
Inaleik, Ater’ 835 tarihli suret-i defter-i sancak-i- Amnavid, 
Ankara 1954. 

Ottoman. defiers were primarily kept as financial 
and military records and it would be a mistake to 
consider them to be highly reliable demographic 
sources. Certain groups were not counted (Barkan, 
Essai, 20-1), certain ones undercounted (C. Issawi, 
Comment on Professor Barkan’s estimate of the population of 
the Ottoman Empire in 1520-30, in JESHO, i/3 [October 
1958], 329-33). The registers were usually household 
counts, and comparisons between household num- 
bers in two time periods may be confused because 
of changing household sizes. Nevertheless, the 
Ottoman defters are an incomparable source for the 
historical demography of the Middle East, especially 
when they are used as part of a detailed investiga- 
tion of local, as opposed to empire-wide, population, 
society and economy. 

After ca. 1700 the defter records cease, this being 
probably a sign of diminished central authority in the 
Empire. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmiid II, the Ottoman 
empire once again began to collect population statis- 
tics. Unhike the 16th and 17th century defiers, the new 
registration was the base of a system of military 
conscription. Each male in the empire was to be 
recorded in population registers (tahrir-i niifiis), at 
first by general age group (“youth” and “adult” or 
“youth”, “adult”, and “aged”-categories correspond- 
ing to one’s availability for military service). By the 
1840s, though, the registers were being kept, at least 
in some areas, in much greater detail; each male was 
recorded by age, household, and his relationship to 
the head of the household. The tafrirs were periodic- 
ally updated through “events” (wuki‘G) registers in 
which were recorded births, deaths, conscriptions, and 
migration. During the reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid II, 
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registrations of females were kept, as well as those of 
males, but female registration was only successful in 
northern and western Anatolia and in the European 
sections of the empire (see Enver Ziya Kural, Osman 
imparatorlugunda uk niifus saym, Ankara 1940; Fazila 
Ikbal, 1831 tarchinde Osmank imparatorlugunda idaré taksi- 
mat ve nifus, in Belleten, xv, no. 60, 617-28; and 
J. McCarthy, Age, family and migration in nineteenth- 
century Black Sea provinces of the Ottoman Empire, in IJMES, 
x [1979], 309-23). 

The totals collected from the Ottoman registration 
system in provinces were published at intervals in the 
provincial yearbooks (sd/-ndmes), listing population by 
province, sub-province, and district, and often by reli- 
gious group and sex. At various times the central gov- 
ernment updated the data across the empire and 
published the data in what have been erroneously 
been called “censuses”. Three of the “censuses” have 
been translated and reproduced (Kural; Kemal Karpat, 
Ottoman population records and the census of 1881/82-1893, 
in 17MES, ix [1978], 237-74; McCarthy, International 
historical statistics: the late Ottoman empire, Boston 1981). 
It should be noted that the Ottoman population totals 
by province uniformly underestimate the number of 
women and children in the province, and thus totals 
must be augmented by from 10% to 30%, depend- 
ing on the province. 

The uses of Ottoman figures for the study of the 
historical population of the Middle East are obvious. 
Simply stated, no one but the Ottoman government 
counted the population and no one but the Ottoman 
government even remotely knew what the population 
was. Data on total population from sd/-némes and 
“censuses” is increasingly being used in population 
studies. It is, however, the archival records of popu- 
lation that hold the greatest promise. When these 
records are available and utilised, accurate studies on 
fertility, mortality, and population change in the 
Ottoman Empire will be possible. 

The 19th century Ottoman registration system has 
been described by Karpat (Ottoman population) and S. 
J. Shaw (The Ottoman census system and population, 1831- 
1914, in IJMES, ix/3 [1978], 325-37). For exam- 
ples of the uses of sa@l-naéme and “census” population 
records, see Vedat Eldem, Osmant: imparatorlugunun 
iktisadi: sartlan. hakkinda bir tetkik, Ankara 1970; Leila 
Erder, From trade to manufacture in Bursa, diss., 
Princeton University 1976; and McCarthy, The 
Muslim population of Anatolia, 1878-1927, diss., UCLA, 
1978. 

Contemporary European sources on Middle 
Eastern population in Ottoman times will only be 
mentioned briefly here. Those that were accurate 
were drawn from Ottoman data, and thus are only 
valuable if they provide population statistics of areas 
for which the original Ottoman data is unavailable. 
The most valuable of the European sources are the 
books of Cuinet (La Turquie d’Asie, 4 vols., Paris 
1890-4; Syrie, Liban, et Palestine, Paris 1896). Cuinet 
collected, amended, and published Ottoman popu- 
lation statistics, as well as data on the social and 
economic life of Ottoman Asia. No other European 
source can in any way compare with Cuinet. (Those 
interested in European sources should consult N. 
Michoff, La population de la Turquie et de la Bulgaria 
au XVII et XIX stécles, recherches bibliographico-statis- 
tiques, 4 vols., Sofia 1919-35, and the various vol- 
umes of Die Bevilkerung der Erde, a supplement of 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, Gotha, especially vol. xi, 1901, 
3-23.) 

Nineteenth and early 20th century Ottoman geo- 


| graphers were not greatly superior to the Europeans. 





Though they often used data from Ottoman govern- 
ment records, the geographers had little appreciation 
of the proper use of population statistics. The one 
exception is the K@miis al-a‘lam of Shams al-Din Sami 
Frasheri (6 vols., Istanbul 1889-99), which is demo- 
graphically superior to the others. 


TI. Mrppie East 


Demography is dependent on government statis- 
tics, which are produced by individual political units. 
Perhaps for that reason, there have been few works 
on Middle Eastern demography that cross national 
boundaries in their analysis and even fewer that treat 
the Middle East, or even the Arab world, as a unit. 
Volumes on Middle Eastern demography (such as 
Jil. Clarke and W.B. Fisher, Populations of the Middle 
East and North Africa New York 1972) are usually 
collections of chapters or articles that study each 
country individually. This is unfortunate, since many 
phenomena such as nomadism, polygamy, folk beliefs 
on contraception, and fertility levels would be best 
studied for the Middle East in general, as well as 
for individual areas. (Two examples of the broader 
approach illustrate its benefits: Muslim attitudes toward 
family planning, ed. Olivia Schieffelin, New York 1967; 
Oladele Olawayi Arowolo, Correlates of fertility in Muslim 
populations, dissertation, University of Pennsylvania 
1973.) 

Some studies of the population of the Arab World 
have been made, though these are usually divided 
internally by national boundaries. Of them, studies 
by G. Baer, Population and society in the Arab East, West- 
port, Conn. 1964, and M.A. el-Badry, Trends in the 
components of population growth in the Arab countries of the 
Middle East, in Demography, ii (1965), 140-86, are valu- 
able, but now out of date. A more recent article by 
Youssef Courbage and Philippe Fargues is an intro- 
duction to the demography of the Arab states, La 
population des pays arabes d’Onent, in Population, xxx, no. 
6 (Nov.-Dec. 1975), 1111-41. K.C. Zachariah has 
compared the accuracy and availability of data from 
the Arab states, The demographic measures of Arab coun- 
tries. A comparative analysis, in Cairo Demographic 
Centre, Demographic measures and population growth in Arab 
countries, Cairo 1970, 279-326. (See also the interna- 
tional analysis of demographic problems in Part I of 
Demographic aspects of socio-economic development in some 
Arab and African countries, ed. S.A. Huzayyin and T.E. 
Smith, Cairo 1974, and G. Sabagh, The demography 
of the Middle East, in MESA Bulletin, iv/2 [15 May 
1970], 1-19.) 

Population studies for Middle Eastern nations are 
published in the international sources listed below 
and, for 1968 and 1973, in the Population bulletin of 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Western 
Asia, nos. 10 and 11 (January to July 1976, Beirut 
13-26). 

Greater Syria. Issawi has collected European 
statements on the population of Greater Syria in 
the 19th century (The economic history of the Middle 
East, 1800-1914, Chicago 1966, 209-10), the best of 
which were based on Ottoman figures. For the peri- 
od prior to 1918, the best sources on Syrian pop- 
ulation are the state records of Ottoman Syria. Of 
these, the printed population records of Ottoman 
Greater Syria have been analysed by J. McCarthy 
(Population of the Ottoman Fertile Crescent, in Procs. of 
the Congress on the Economic History of the Middle East, 
1800-1914, Haifa 1980). After 1918, Greater Syria 
was divided into Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine, and 
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the statistical histories of the three new nations 
diverged. 

In Syria, the French mandatory powers made a 
population count in 1922, which they updated and 
published in 1926. This count cannot be called a 
census, since much of it was based not on actual 
enumeration, but on population totals given by vil- 
lage leaders. Its totals are too low, as were those of 
the first census of independent Syria in 1947, which 
did not count nomads. Modern censuses were 
taken in 1960 and 1970. (The Syrian government 
printed, in addition to the results of the census of 
1970 itself, volumes of analysis of the census results 
by K.E. Vaidyanathan.) For an analysis of modern 
Syrian population and demographic variables, see 
Mouna Liliane Samman, La population de la Syrie, étude 
géo-démographique, Paris 1978; Samman makes exten- 
sive use of Izzat Nouss, La population de la Syne, étude 
démographique, Paris 1951. 

The population of Lebanon in the 19th century 
has been analysed by Youssef Courbage and Ph. 
Fargues, La situation démographique au Liban, Beirut 1974, 
ii, ch. I. European estimates are detailed in 
D. Chevallier, La société du Mont-Liban a@ UVépoque de la 
révolution industrielle en Europe, Paris 1971. Both stud- 
ies are marred by their lack of consideration of 
Ottoman statistics, except insofar as those statistics 
appeared in French works such as Cuinet’s Syrve, 
Liban, et Palestine. The bulk of the Courbage and 
Fargues’ work is, however, a good study of modern 
Lebanese population. The French mandatory admin- 
istration attempted to enumerate the population of 
Lebanon in 1921, 1932 and 1941. Even the best of 
these counts, that of 1932, was deficient and under- 
counted the Muslim population. For political reasons, 
no modern census has been taken, and only limited 
evidence exists on demographic variables such as fer- 
tility and mortality (see D. Yaukey, Fertelity differences 
in a modernizing country, Princeton 1961). What data 
exist come from demographic surveys, which are 
described in Available demographic data in the Lebanese 
Republic, in Population Bulletin of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Western Asia, nos. 10-11 
(Jan.-July 1976), 240-3. J. Chamie, Religion and pop- 
ulation dynamics in Lebanon, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1977, 
has described the unusual religious-demographic sit- 
uation in Lebanon. 

In Palestine, the British took an incomplete census 
in 1922 and a more complete count in 1931. They 
also recorded migration, an important phenomenon 
in Palestine, but probably missed much Muslim pop- 
ulation movement, especially that of Bedouin. Since 
the 1948 War and the division of Palestine, Israel has 
taken censuses in 1961 and 1972, begun a registra- 
tion system in 1948 (often listed as “the Census of 
1948”), and held numerous sample surveys of the 
population. Jordan has taken censuses in 1952, 1961, 
1971, and 1979 and a fertility survey in 1976. The 
results of the 1952 Jordanian census are very defi- 
cient, and those that came from the 1948 Israeli reg- 
istration count somewhat deficient. 

Estimates and census data for Palestine have been 
presented in great detail by R. Bachi, The population 
of Israel, Jerusalem 1976. Bachi’s volume, which is an 
extremely valuable source, must be used with care 
for the period 1880-1922. For that period, he avoids 
using actual Ottoman population statistics and sub- 
stitutes British and other estimates without justifica- 
tion. Cer-tain other events with large demographic 
implications, such as the 1948 and 1967 Wars, are 
also incompletely and, as regards demography, 





inaccurately covered. The book is very good, how- 
ever, on the analysis of Israeli statistics. See also, 
D. Friedlander and C. Goldscheider, The population 
of Israel, New York 1979, and various analytical 
volumes published by the Israeli government as part 
of its census publications. 

A. Thavarajah, Mid-decade demographic parameters of 
Jordan and population growth, in Demographic measures, 55- 
75, has adjusted reports on population found in 
Jordanian censuses and registration records. He pro- 
vides a good brief introduction to the problems of 


| Jordanian data collection from 1952 to 1965. A much 


more detailed analysis comes in the Jordanian gov- 
ernment’s Analysis of the population statishes of Jordan, 
Amman 1966, which describes in detail the country’s 
vital registration system, as well as its censuses, and 
the accuracy of both. 

‘Irak. M.S. Hasan wrote the first study of the 
population of ‘Trak in the 19th century, Growth and 
structure of Traq’s population, 1867-1947, in Bulletin of the 
Oxford Unwersity Institute of Statistics, xx (1958), 339-52. 
Hasan, however, accepted as accurate and _ reliable 
three types of data-—Ottoman statistics as presented 
by Cuinet, European estimates, and the ‘Iraki census 
of 1947--and none of these can be considered accu- 
rate without extensive revision. Three Ottoman 
provinces made up the area of present-day ‘Lrak- 
Mawsil, Baghdad, and Basra. Only in Baghdad were 
Ottoman population statistics fairly accurate, and 
even in Baghdad there was a significant undercount 
of women and children, an undercount reflected in 
Cuinet. European sources had no idea what the pop- 
ulation was. Even the 1947 ‘Irak? census was an 
undercount. As a result, Hasan’s figures must be 
rejected. The best source of total population numbers 
for Ottoman ‘Irak is the series of estimates published 
by the Ottoman government in the sa@l-ndmes of the 
Taki provinces (McCarthy, Popelation of the Ottoman 
Fertile Crescent). 

The ‘Irak? government took censuses in 1927, 
1934 and 1947. While the completeness of the cen- 
suses improved over time, each one produced an 
undercount. This was in part due to the use of cen- 
sus records as conscription records. K.C. Zachariah 
has found numerous errors in the early censuses, 
Use of census data for estimating demographic measures of 
Traq, in Demographic measures, 27-54. The censuses 
taken in 1957, 1975, and 1977 are more reliable. 
See also Fadil al-Ansari, Sukkdn al-Trak, Damascus 
1970. 

Arabian Peninsula. The best sources on the 
population of early 20th century Arabia are three geo- 
graphic works: Shams al-Din Sami Frasheri, op. cit.; 
“Alt Diewad, Memalik-i ‘Othmaniyyenin: djughrafya lughati, 
Istanbul 1895; and J.G. Lorimer, Gazeteer of the Persian 
Gulf, Calcutta 1908-1915. The first two offer estimates 
based on the reports of Ottoman government offi- 
cials, the third offers the estimates of British consular 
and intelligence officers, travellers, and merchants. 
None of the three is useful for anything but rough 
approximations of population numbers. 

In 1947, Nello Lambardi published what he stated 
were population figures taken from Yemeni govern- 
ment records, Divistont amministrative del Yemen con notize 
economiche e demografiche, in OM, xxvii/7-9 ( July-Sept. 
1947), 143-62. The statistics appear to have been 
part of a tax register of men and animals. Women 
and children were surely undercounted, but no fig- 
ures by age and sex were kept, so the extent of 
the undercount cannot be determined. The Yemeni 
data are the only data for South Arabia before the 
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1970s. The British did keep a register of births and 
deaths in Aden, but the undercount, especially of 
mortality, was great. 

In most parts of the Arabian Peninsula, no accu- 
rate census was taken before the 1970s. Only Kuwait 
and Bahrain were statistically advanced at an ear- 
lier date. The Gulf States have held censuses in the 
following years: Kuwait—1957, 1961, 1965, 1970, 
1975; Bahrain—1941, 1950, 1959, 1965, 1971; 
Qatar—1970; United Arab Emirates—1968, 1975. 
Oman expects to take a census in 1981. South 
Yemen took a census in 1973, followed by North 
Yemen in 1975. Saudi Arabia discarded as under- 
enumerations the results of a census taken in 
1962-3 and has never published the results of its 
1974 census (though figures from the census were 
printed in Abdel Rahman al-Madani and Muhamed 
al-Fayez, The demographic situation in the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, in Population Bulletin, 185-89). See also 
Zachariah, Trends and components of population growth 
in Kuwait, in Demographic measures, 81-114; Fisher, 
Southern Arabia, in Clarke and Fisher, op. cit., 274- 
90; A.G. Hill, The demography of the Kuwaiti population 
of Kuwait, in Demography, xii/3 (Aug. 1975), 537-48, 
and The demography of the population of Kuwait, in 
Population Bulletin, xiii (July 1977), 42-55; Population 
Division of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Western Asia, An overview of the pop- 
ulation situation in Bahrain, in Population Bulletin, xiv 
(June 1978), 57-69. 

Turkey. Rather than continue the Ottoman reg- 
istration system, the Turkish Republic decided to 
draw its population enumerations from a system of 
censuses which followed the Western model. In this 
it emulated the Balkan countries, each of which had 
taken a census when it became independent from the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Turkey held its first complete census in 1927 
and has held quinquennial censuses since 1935. 
(For a description of the Turkish censuses, see A 
entical review of demographic data obtained by Turkish 
population censuses, in Turkish demography: Proceedings of 
a Conference, ed. C. Shorter and Bozkurt Giivenc, 
Ankara 1969.) The 1927 census is deficient, espe- 
cially for the eastern provinces of Turkey, but pro- 
vides useful information and can be adjusted 
(McCarthy, Muslim population, 185-223). From 1935 
the Turkish censuses are, along with the Egyptian 
censuses, the best source of demographic informa- 
tion in the Middle East. Turkey has also held a 
series of sample demographic surveys, of which the 
most valuable is the Turkish Demographic Survey. 
See Nusret Fisek, Demographic surveys in Turkey, in 
Turkish demography, \-18, and the volumes of the 
Turkish Demographic Survey, Ankara 1965-. The 
modern Turkish registration system has only pro- 
duced published statistics for births, deaths, and 
marriages in the central cities of provinces and 
these are incomplete due to under-registration and 
migration. 

The best short introduction to Turkish demogra- 
phy is an article by Shorter, Information on fertility, 
mortality, and population growth in Turkey, in Turkish demog- 
raphy, 19-42, and in Population index, xxxiv/1. More 
detailed coverage is in Figen Karadayi et alii, The 
population of Turkey, Ankara 1974. Turkey’s demogra- 
phers have produced a large and detailed literature 
in Turkish, French, German and English on Turkish 
demography. This work is listed and sometimes anno- 
tated in the fine bibliographies edited by Behire 
Balkan, Tiirkiye nifus bibliyografyan, Ankara 1967, con- 





tinuing. See also Necdet Tun¢dilek and Erol 
Timertekin, Tiirkiye niifusu, Istanbul 1959; Yakut 
Bulutoglu, La structure par dge et la mortalité de la pop- 
ulation de la Turquie, Paris 1970; and Uhan Tekeli, 
Evolution of spatial organization in the Ottoman Empire 
and Turkish Republic, in From Medina to Metropolis, ed. 
L. Carl Brown, Princeton 1973, 244-73. 

Iran and Afghanistan. There are no reliable demo- 
graphic statistics extant for Iran until well into the 
20th century. In fact, the only contemporary state- 
ments on Persian population before World War I 
that have been published are European estimates, 
mainly dating from ca. 1900. The Safawi and Kadjar 
registers have not been found, or at least not 
analysed and published. However, G.G. Gilbar has 
studied critically European estimates of the popu- 
lation of Kadjar Iran and the effects of epidemics 
and wars on the population and has made projec- 
tions of population size, in his Demographic develop- 
ments in late Qajar Persia, 1870-1906, in Asian and 
African Studies, xi (Haifa 1976), 125-56. See the com- 
ments and reports on Iranian population by Issawi 
in his Economic history of Iran, 1800-1914, 26-35, and 
in his Population and resources in the Ottoman Empire 
and Iran, in Studies in eighteenth-century Islamic history, 
ed. T. Naff and R. Owen, London 1977, and J. 
Bharier, A note on the population of Iran, in Population 
Studies, xxii, 274-5. 

The Iranian government made unsuccessful attempts 
at population registration from 1928 onwards, and 
carried out an urban “head count” between 1939 
and 1941 in 25 cities (B.D. Clark, Iran: changing 
population patterns, in Clarke and Fisher, 68-96). 
Censuses were held in 1956 and 1966, but the 
censuses, while providing the first fairly reasonable 
population data on many parts of Iran, included sig- 
nificant undercounting of women and of certain geo- 
graphic areas and minority groups, especially nomadic 
Kurds and Turks. 

Bharier has projected the population of Iran from 
1900 to 1970 in his Economic development of Iran, 
1900-1970, Oxford 1971, 24-8, which incorporates 
material from his A note and other articles by 
Bharier. Djamchid Momeni, The population of 
Tran, a dynamic analysis, Tehran 1975, 25-30, gives 
a slightly different set of estimates for the same 
period. Of the two, Bharier’s analysis and estimates 
are superior. His estimates of total population size, 
rural and urban populations, and migration give a 
broad idea of population change in Iran from 1900. 
Given the paucity of the data, no more can be 
expected. 

The following can serve as an introduction to the 
modern population and demography of Iran: The pop- 
ulation of Iran, a selecion of readings, ed. Djamshid A. 
Momeni, Honolulu 1977; Djamshid Behnam and 
Mehdi Amani, La population de U’Iran, Paris 1974; and 
various publications of the Institute for Social Studies 
and Research in Tehran. 

Afghanistan’s geographical features and the noma- 
dic nature of many of its people have made even 
the rough estimation of population in Afghanistan a 
great task. Population sample surveys of Afghanistan 
were taken in Afghanistan in 1960 and 1968-9, the 
latter providing detailed information on demographic 
variables. 

These surveys have been described by L. Dupree, 
Population review 1970: Afghanistan, in American 
Universities Field Staff Reports, South Asia Series, 
xv/1 (Dec. 1970), and Hamidullah Amin and 
Gordon B. Schilz, A geography of Afghanistan, Omaha, 


Nebraska 1976, 153-64. Amin and Schilz print use- 
ful results of the surveys, but they too readily accept 
survey and registration data in questionable areas, 
such as records of female population and com- 
pleteness of registration, and thus their work must 
be used with care. 

Afghanistan conducted a more complete sample sur- 
vey of sedentary population in 1971-3 (National 
Demographic and family guidance survey of the settled popu- 
lation of Afghanistan, 4 vols. 1975). The survey provided 
the first accurate data on the majority of the popu- 
lation. It was followed by a census in 1979, the results 
of which are not available. Government registration 
of males was begun in Afghanistan in 1952, but has 
produced no useful statistics and is surely incomplete. 
The best analysis of the Afghan population appears 
in the analytical volumes (1, 2, and 4) of the 1971-3 
National Demographic and Family Guidance Survey. 
See also two articles by Dupree, Population dynamics in 
Afghanistan, in Field Staff Reports, South Asia Series, 
xiv/7 (April 1970), and Settlement and migration patterns 
in Afghanistan: @ tentative statement, in Modern Asian Studies, 
ix/3 (July 1975), 397-413. J.-Ch. Blanc, LAfehanistan 
et ses populations, Brussels 1977; J. Trussel and Eleanor 
Brown, A close look at the demography of Afghanistan, in 
Demography, xi/\ (Febr. 1979), 137-51. For Russian 
articles on Afghanistan, see T. [. Kukhtina, Biblografina 
Afganistana, Moscow 1965. 


TV. NortH AFRICA 


The populations of North Africa, like those of the 
Middle East, are usually studied individually, nation 
by nation. Only a few works have drawn together 
statistics from various nations into a picture of North 
African population as a whole. See, for example, 
Mahmoud Seklani, Crotssance démographique comparée des 
pays du Maghreb, 1950-1960, in Revue Tunisienne des 
Sciences Sociales, vi/\7-18 (June 1969), 29-51, and 
J. Vallon, Les populations de V'Afrique au Nord du Sahara: 
Maroc, Algérie, Tunisie, Libve, Egypte, in. Populations, xxv/6 
(Nov.-Dec. 1970), 1212-35. Amor  Benyoussef, 
Population du Maghreb et communauté économique a quatre, 
Paris 1967, uses population as a basis for analysis 
of social and economic similarities of the Maghrib 
countries. 

Unlike the Middle East, there are few good sources 
of historical population statistics for the Maghrib. 
Those that do exist do not go farther back than the 
19th century, though one can hope for the future 
discovery and use of Ottoman registers for earlier 
periods. 


Morocco. The political and statistical situation of 


colonial Morocco was so fragmented that no reason- 
ably accurate statistics for the entire country exist 
before 1960. Prior to Morocco’s independence and 
unification in 1956, the Spanish colonial power only 
attempted one census, in 1950, while the French in 
their zone took counts in 1921, 1926, 1936, 1947, 
and 1951-2. All except the French 1947 “census” were 
undercounts. [In 1947 the government counted ration 
cards to establish population numbers, and war-time 
illegalities seem to have caused an actual overcount, 
see G.H. Blake, Morocco: urbanization and concentration 
of population, in Clarke and Fisher, 404-5. The 
Moroccan censuses of 1960 and 1971 gave more rea- 
sonable totals, and the undercount of women and 
children seen in other censuses of Muslim countries 
was slight in Morocco in 1971. Two sample surveys 
of Moroccan population have been held, in 1961-3 
and 1971-3. 

La population rurale du Maroc by D. Noin (2 vols., 
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Paris 1970) gives full analyses of all demographic 
phenomena, including historical estimates of the 
population and an excellent bibliography. The work 
is essential to an understanding of Moroccan demog- 
raphy and demographic history. K. Krotki and 
R. Beaujot have analysed the accuracy of Morocean 
population statistics and arrived at revised figures 
in La population marocaine: reconstitution de Uévolution de 
1950 @ 1971, in Population, xxx/2 (March-April 1975), 
335-67. La population du Maroc (by the Institut 
National du Statistique et d’Economie Appliquée 
of Morocco, Rabat n.d.) is a reasonable summary 
of basic demographic measures on Morocco, but 
is disappointing in its lack of detailed analysis or 
bibliography. 

Algeria. Algeria has one of the longest series of 
censuses of any developing country. The French 
began enumerating settled Algerian population and 
nomads (by “tent”, not by person) in the entire coun- 
try in 1856. Before 1886, a certain amount of esti- 
mation was used for remote areas, and it was only 
in 1886 that the French attempted actually to count 
the entire population. Even then, however, distrust 
of the colonial government and the difficulties of 
counting nomads and certain other parts of the pop- 
ulation produced a serious under-enumeration; see 
G. Negadi, Les sources de la démographie en Algérie, in 
La population de 0 Algérie, Algiers 1974 (2), 1-3. From 
1886 to 1911 and from 1921 to 1936 the French 
held quinquennial censuses of Algeria. After the 
Second World War, censuses were taken by the 
French, then by the Algerian government in 1948. 
1954, 1960, 1966, and 1977. 

Despite their long series, the Algerian censuses only 
gradually improved in completeness and produced 
significant undercounts in all censuses prior to 1966. 
Added to the ubiquitous problems of under-enumer- 
ation of women and children, census-takers in Algeria 
experienced special problems with nomads and with 
migration to Europe. (For a detailed description of 
the first reasonably-accurate Algerian census and the 
problems mentioned above, see Abdelaziz Bouisri, 
Technique, méthode, et résultats du recensement de la popu- 
lation Algérienne, in Revue Tunisienne, vi/17-\8 (June 
1969), 95-125.) 

Algeria’s vital registration system was begun by the 
French, but under-registration was extremely high, 
perhaps 30 %. Since independence this figure has 
improved to 10-15 “% of vital events unregistered; sec 
M.L. Fares, Population growth and socto-econonic develop- 
ment in Algeria, in. Demographic aspects, 398-9). The coun- 
try took a major National Demographic Survey in 
1969-71 which has provided the best estimates of fer- 
tility and trends available. 

In addition to the articles mentioned above, the 
following can be consulted as basic descriptions of 
Algerian population and demography: A.M. Bahri 
Population et politique en Algérie, im Revue Tunisienne, vi/ 17- 
18, 65-88; Zachariah, Baste demographic measures of Algeria, 
in Demographic measures, 1-25; A. Bouisri and F. de 
Lamaze, La population (Algérie dapres le recensement de 
1966, in Population, xxvi, numéro spécial (March 1971), 
25-46; G. Negadi et alii, Situation démographique de VAlgére, 
and the other articles and the bibliography in La pop- 
ulation de UAlgérie, in Population, xxviii/6 (Nov-Dec. 
1973), 1079-1107. 

Tunisia. Both the Ottoman government and the 
Tunisian Beyhk kept registers of population, mainly 
as taxation records. J. Ganiage has examined these 
registers and deduced from them the population 
of Tunisia ca. 1860; see La population de la Tunisie 
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vers 1860. Essai d’évaluation d’aprés les registres fiscaux, 
in Etudes Maghrebines, Paris 1964, 165-98, and in 
Population, xxi/5 (Sept.-Oct. 1966), 857-62). As is usu- 
ally the case, the local records are far superior as 
sources of demographic information than any esti- 
mates by travellers or consuls. (For a brief summary 
of early estimates, see Mahmoud Seklani, La popula- 
tion de la Tuniste, Tunis 1974, 13-22.) 

The French government of Tunisia and later the 
Republic held censuses in 1921, 1926, 1931, every 
ten years from 1936 to 1966, and in 1975. (Censuses 
of the European population of Tunisia were held ear- 
lier than 1921.) The first census seems to have under- 
counted the population due to the enumerators’ 
dependence on tax registers (Clarke, Tunisia: popula- 
tion patterns, pressures, and policies, in Clarke and Fisher, 
350; Seklani, of. cit, 18-19), so it is perhaps not 
proper to call it an actual census. The latter cen- 
suses have shown the usual undercount of women 
and younger children. Various surveys have pro- 
vided a more detailed demographic picture than seen 
in the censuses, especially the Tunisian Demographic 
Survey of 1968 (J. Vallin and G. Paulet, Quelques 
aspects de lenquéte nationale démographique tunisienne, in 
Reoue Tunisienne, vi/17-18, 227-48). 

Though death registration in Tunisia is very incom- 
plete, since 1958 births seem to have been better 
recorded; see S. Zaghloul, Demographic parameters of 
Tunisia, in Demographic measures, 231, 233. 

Tunisia has a well-developed statistical system. 
M. Picouet describes the system and gives an 
overview of available data in Les sources de la démo- 
graphie tunisienne a UVépoque contemporaine, Tunis 1972. 
The population itself is described, from the 19th 
century to 1990, in Seklani’s La population de la Tunisie. 
See also: Hachemi Chtioui, La croissance de la popu- 
lation et des resources en Tunisie pendant la période colo- 
niale, in Revue Tunisienne, vi/17-18, 53-64; A. Marcoux, 
La croissance de la population de la Tunisie, in Population, 
xxvi, numéro spécial (March 1971), 105-24; and the 
various publication of the Centre d’Etudes et de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales of the University 
of Tunis and of the Tunisian Institut National de 
la Statistique. 

Libya. The first population statistics for Libya were 
the Ottoman registration (males only) records for the 
Provinces of Benghazi and Tripoli. The Italians took 
censuses in 193] and 1935 which under-enumerated 
the nomadic population, but counted the city regions 
with greater accuracy, see Pan Chia-Lin, The popula- 
tion of Libya, in Population Studies, ii/1, 100-25. Inde- 
pendent Libya has held three censuses: 1954, 1964, 
and 1973. Statistics have improved with time, and an 
undercount in 1954 had greatly improved by 1973, 
though the 1973 census was still probably incomplete 
in coverage of nomads. 

Compared to the other North African countries, 
very little has been written on the demography of 
Libya. R.G. Hartley, Libya: economic developments and 
demographic responses, in Clarke and Fischer, 315-47, 
describes population and economy, but provides very 
little analysis of Libyan demographic data. The best 
descriptions of the Libyan demography are the short 
Demographic parameters of Libya, by S. Zaghloul, in 
Demographic measures, 115-36, and a monograph by the 
Libyan census department, Population growth, fertility, and 
mortality based on the 1973 Populations Census, Addis 
Abbaba (UNECA) 1979. 

Egypt. Egyptian population before 1800 has been 
estimated on the basis of taxes paid, land cultivation, 
and contemporary statements on city sizes, none of 








which have resulted in anything but very rough 
approximations. On these estimates, see W. Cleland, 
The population problem in Egypt, Lancaster, Penn. 1936, 
3-6. The first attempt at scientifically counting 
the Egyptian population was made by members of 
the French Expedition in 1800. It was followed by 
an enumeration, based on tax registers, made by 
Muhammad ‘Ali in 1821. Both of these early 
attempts resulted in considerable undercounts. The 
first relatively accurate population count in Egyptian 
history was taken by Muhammad ‘AIi in 1846, this 
time drawn from household registers similar to those 
mentioned above for the Ottoman Empire in the 
same period. A census along modern lines was taken 
in 1882, but its figures were once again too low. 
See J. McCarthy, Nineteenth century Egyptian popula- 
tion, in Middle Eastern Studies, xii/3 (Oct. 1976), 1- 
40, which includes correction factors for the 1882 
figures. 

The British took decennial censuses from 1897 to 
1947. Except for a large undercount in the 1917 
wartime census, the British censuses are good popu- 
lation records. The amount of undercounting dimin- 
ished as the census series went on. Attempts to take 
a census of the new Egyptian Republic were frus- 
trated in 1957 by war conditions, though preliminary 
results were reported. The Egyptian government car- 
ried out successful censuses in 1960 and 1976, and 
a sample census in 1966. Registration of births and 
deaths has been done since the middle of the 19th 
century and, though it has never been complete, the 
registration of vital events in the 20th century has 
been accurate enough to provide a general picture of 
fertility and mortality patterns. By the standards of 
the developing world, Egypt has an excellent series 
of demographic statistics. 

An article by A.B. Mountjoy, Egypt: population and 
resources, in Clarke and Fisher, 291-314, is a read- 
able and non-technical summary of the Egyptian 
population after 1966. For more analytic treatments, 
see M.S. Khodary, Use of census age distributions for 
estimating basic demographic parameters of the U.A.R., in 
Demographic measures, 249-78, and V.G. Valaoras, 
Population analysis of Egypt (1935-1970), Cairo Demo- 
graphic Centre, Occasional Paper no. 1, Gairo 1972. 
Atef M. Khalifa, The population of the Arab Republic 
of Egypt, Gairo 1973, is the best comprehensive 
description of the population. See also Issawi, 
Population and wealth in Egypt, in Demographic analysis: 
selected readings, ed. J. Spengler and O.D. Duncan, 
Glencoe, Ill. 1957; Egypt, Central Agency for Public 
Mobilisation and Statistics, The increase of population 
in the United Arab Republic and its impact on development, 
Cairo 1969, esp. 1-30; Janet L. Abu-Lughod, Cazro, 
Princeton 1971; Egypt, Dyjihaz tanzim al-Usra wa 
‘I-sukkan, al-Aflas al-sukkant l-Djumhingyat Misr al- 
‘Arabyya, Cairo 1977. 

The general works on Middle Eastern population 
cited above usually include the demography of Egypt 
among their studies. Many monographs on the pop- 
ulations of the Middle East and Egypt are published 
by the Cairo Demographic Centre. 


V. Sus-SAHARAN AFRICA 


Islam is dominant across North-Central Africa from 
Mauritania to Somalia, and there are significant 
Muslim minorities in both East and West Africa. 
Demographic knowledge of this area only begins with 
the period of colonial domination. Though a few 
traveller’s accounts of the populations of small areas 
exist for an earlier period, there are no accurate 
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figures for the total populations of large areas until 
well into the 20th century. 

The type of demographic statistics available for 
sub-Saharan African countries depends on whether 
the colonial ruler of a nation was England or France. 
England was generally more able to take census sta- 
tistics of its sub-Saharan possessions than was France. 
Only at the very end of colonial rule, though, were 
the English censuses remotely successful counts of 
population, Before that time, numerous censuses 
were taken of the non-native populations, or of the 
populations of cities, or of selected areas, but the first 
actual censuses of entire countries were only taken 
after World War I. 

Before the War the British did produce a wealth 


of estimates of African population. These range from | 


simple estimates based on observation to complex 
approximations made by comparing the characteris- 
tics of areas that had been enumerated with those 
that had not and estimating that similar areas had 
similar population numbers. Both estimates and cen- 
suses made in British Africa are considered in detail 
and thoroughly analysed by R.R. Kuczynski, Demo- 
graphic survey of the British Colonial Empire, 2 vols., Oxford 
1948. Kuczynski collected censuses, estimates, and 


other data and drew from them accurate estimates of 


total population, fertility, mortality, and migration. 
While more recent studies have questioned certain 
sections of his analyses, Kuczynski’s work still stands 
as a monument to careful scholarship. 

The first reliable population data from East 
African censuses come from the British East African 
censuses of 1948. These were followed by censuses 
taken in Kenya in 1962, 1969, and 1979, in 
Tanzania in 1957-8, 1967, and 1978, and in Uganda 
in 1959 and 1969. Sample surveys have not been 
as important in East Africa as in West Africa and 
the Sahel and population registration has not proved 
effective. 

For an introduction to the demography of East 
Africa, see Simeon Ominde, The population of Renya- 
Uganda-Tanzania, Nairobi 1975. Melte Monsted and 
Parveen Walji, A demographic analysis of East Africa, 
Uppsala 1978, go more deeply into analysis and inter- 
pretation of demographic phenomena. An article 


by J.G.C. Bleeker, Demography, in East Africa: its | 


people and resources, ed. W.T.W. Morgan, Nairobi, 
London and New York 1972, 41-58, and the ch. on 
population in R.M.A. van Zwanenberg and Anne 
King, An economic history of Kenya and Uganda, Nairobi 
1975, 3-22, are both brief summaries of the known 
population history of the area. To date, the most 
complete and detailed analyses of any country in East 
Africa are in The demography of Tanzania, ed. Rushdi 
A. Henin, Dar es Salaam n.d., whose articles analyse 
the results of the demographic survey of Tanzania. 
On pre-1970 censuses and registration of births and 
deaths in the area, see the brief description and bib- 
liography by D.A. Lury, Population data of East Africa, 
in The population of Tropical Africa, ed. J.C. Caldwell 
and Chukuka Okonjo, New York 1966, 44-70. 


In West Africa, no complete census was ever | 


taken in Nigeria, Ghana, or Sierra Leone while they 
were under British colonial rule, though in-exact 
counts were taken in Ghana in 1948. Ghana has 
held decennial censuses since 1960 and Sierra Leone 
censuses in 1963 and 1974. In Nigeria, following 
upon a series of population estimates and _ partial 
censuses beginning in 1866, the British took a cen- 
sus in 1952-3 that was relatively reliable. Since then, 
each Nigerian census has proved to be more 





unreliable than the last. See R.K. Udo, Population 
and politics in Nigeria, in Caldwell and Okonjo, 97- 
105. Nigeria has held censuses in 1952-3, 1962, 1963, 
and 1973. 

Unlike Nigeria, the censuses of Ghana and Sierra 
Leone have proved to be reliable. Sierra Leone 
censuses have exhibited only a slight, ca. 5 %, under- 
count and the Ghana censures are of a similar level 
of reliability. See T.E. Dow Jr. and E. Benjamin, 
Demographic trends and implications, and S.K. Gaisie, 
Population growth and its components, in Population growth 
and soctoeconomic change in West Africa, ed. Caldwell, New 


| York 1975, 427-54, and 346-66. 


S.K. Gaisie and K.T. de Graft-Johnson, The pop- 
ulation of Ghana, Legon, Ghana 1976, have sum- 
marised the demography of modern Ghana, but 
they mention little on historical population. For his- 
torical data, see Marion Johnson, Census, map, and 
guessestimate: the past population of the Accra Region, 
in African historical demography, Edinburgh 1977. See 
also T.E. Hilton, Ghana population atlas, London 
1960; Symposium on population and socioeconomic devel- 
opment in Ghana, ed, N.O. Addo, et alt, Legon 
1968; Interdisciplinary approaches to population studies, 
Proceedings of the West African Seminar on 
Population Studies, Legon 1972; and the three arti- 
cles by Gaisie in Population growth. 

Any studies of Sierra Leone should begin with 
G.M.K. Kpedekpo and G. John, A bibliography on popu- 
lation and development planning in Sierra Leone, Freetown 
1979. The best short description of the Sierra Leone 
population are J.I. Clarke, Population growth in Sierra 
Leone, in Caldwell and Okonjo, 270-7, and M.F. 
Harvey, The nature of movement of the population, in Popu- 
lation growth, 455-72. 

P.O. Olunsaya has briefly summarised historical 
and modern data on Nigeria in his Population growth 
and its components: the nature and direction of the popula- 
tion, in Population change, 254-74. It is symptomatic 
of the deficiences of the Nigerian census system that 
the only general book on Nigerian population is 
mainly a study of sample surveys (F.L. Mott and 
Olanrewaju J. Fapohunda, The population of Nigeria, 
Lagos 1975). Lf. Ekanem, The 1963 Nigerian census: 
a critical appraisal, Benin City 1972, has a good, brief 
introduction (30-45) to the statistical history of 
Nigeria. See also H.O. Emezi, Nigerian population and 
urbanization, 1911-1974, a bibliography, Occasional 
Paper no. 10 of the UCLA African Studies Center, 
1975. 

The Sudan has held three demographic sample 
surveys~~1955-6, 1964-6 and 1967-8—and one cen- 
sus, in 1973. (The 1955-6 survey is often erroneously 
called a census.) Registration of births and deaths is 
extremely deficient. Despite increasing accuracy over 
time, all statements on Sudan’s population have een 
undercounts, especially undercounts of nomads. Be- 
cause of flaws in census and survey materials, much 
of what is known of Sudan’s population comes 
from demographic analyses of defective data. For 
such analyses, see especially P. Demeny, The demog- 
raphy of the Sudan, in W. Brass, et alii, The demography 
of Tropical Africa, Princeton 1968, 466-514, and Zacha- 
riah, Use of population and housing survey data of the Sudan 


| for estimating its current demographic measures, in Demographic 


measures, 169-93. The most complete picture of the 
Sudanese population is given in The population of Su- 
dan, Khartoum 1958, but the book too often relies 
on defective data from the 1955-6 survey and even 
this data is out-of-date. The articles listed above 
and K.S. Seetharam and A. Farah, Population trends 
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and economic development in Sudan, in Demographic 
aspects, 149-69, give a more accurate picture of the 
population. 

That the French in Africa were not as active as 
the British in taking censuses was largely a function 
of the type of colonial territory which they held. The 
countries of the Sahel—Chad, Niger, Mali, and 
Mauritania—are ones in which holding an accurate 
census historically proved to be near impossible. 
Complete counts of population were hindered by the 
problems of counting nomads, lack of trained census 
takers, and the prohibitively high costs of censuses 
in what were extremely poor nations. Chad has never 
had a census, and the other three countries only held 
their first censuses in 1976-7, with uncertain results. 
Instead of censuses, demographers of the Sahel have 
relied on “sample censuses” of 5 to 10 % of the 
population. These have yielded the only fairly reli- 
able data on fertility and mortality of the area. See 
S.P. Reyna, Chad, and Issaka Pankoussa, et alii, Niger, 
in Population growth. A similar, though more statisti- 
cally reliable, set of sample surveys and post-1975 
censuses has been held in other areas of formerly 
French Africa. Pre-independence “censuses” of French 
Equatorial Africa were actually either estimates or 
what are called administrative censuses. The latter 
are counts drawn from tax registers, administrative 
records, or attempts to assemble the population at 
market towns to be counted and have proved to be 
uniformly incorrect. 

L. Verriére has described Senegal in 1965 (La 
population du Sénégal, Dakar 1965), basing his work on 
the 1960-1 sample survey, which was highly deficient. 
See also P. Metge, Le peuplement du Sénégal, Dakar 1966. 
The article by B. Lacombe, B. Lawry, and J. Vau- 
gelade, Senegal, in Population growth, 701-19, is a bet- 
ter description of the population. A. Podlewski has 
described the population of Cameroon in Population 
growth, 543-64, but little else has been written on the 
country’s population. See also J.-M. Cohen et alii, 
Afnque Nowe, Madagascar, Comores—Démographie comparée, 
Paris 1967; Demographic transition and cultural continuity in 
the Sahel, ed. D.I. Pool and S.P. Coulihaly, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1977. 

Historical demography of Africa is necessarily hin- 
dered by the lack of sources. Unfortunately, the 
Muslim areas of Africa are often those with the 
worst potential for historical population. statistics, 
since no “parish registers” or missionary records of 
conversions exist for African Muslims. Nevertheless, 
the application of sophisticated techniques of demo- 
graphic and historical analysis is producing data on 
African Muslim populations of the past, particular- 
ly in the 19th century. An example of scholarly 
effort on African population, African historical popula- 
tion, Proceedings of a Seminar at the University of 
Edinburgh 1977, includes studies on the Sudan, the 
Ivory Coast, and French Equatorial Africa, all areas 
of significant Muslim population, and analyses of 
population statistics of East and West Africa. G. 
Ayoub Balamoan, Migration policies in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 1884-1956, Cambridge, Mass. 1977, has 
demonstrated that limited African data can be used 
to establish sound historical knowledge on migra- 
tion, demographic change, Muslim topics such as 
the Pilgrimage, and even political events. Many of 
the works mentioned above on modern African 
demography have sections on historical demography 
as well. The volumes by Kuczynski are particularly 
important for identifying historical statistics and their 
sources. 





Most of the new nations of Africa have taken cen- 
suses since independence. F. Gendreau has published 
a list of censuses, and sample surveys, taken in all 
the countries of Africa between 1946 and 1975, see 
La démographie des pays d’Afrique, revue et synthése, in 
Population, xxxii/4-5 (July-Oct. 1977), 930-1 (Some of 
the censuses listed by Gendrean were not complete 
or accurate enough to be listed as censuses by the 
United Nations.) More recent censuses are listed in 
the United Nations Demographic yearbook (described 
below). 

There are not many general works on the demog- 
raphy of sub-Saharan Africa. The demography of Tropical 
Africa, ed. Brass et alii, Princeton 1968, is a pioneer 
work, not only in African demography, but in the 
study of the populations of developing nations. E. van 
de Walle’s Characteristics of African demographic data in 
the volume (12-87) is an excellent summary of the 
types of errors found in African censuses and surveys. 
Gendreau lists the populations of cities and countries 
in his article La démographie, and considers the accu- 
racy of various types of data-gathering techniques 
censuses, administrative censuses, and surveys. For 
a geographic approach to African population, see 
W.A. Hance, Population, migration, and urbanization in 
Africa, New York 1970. The best source on West 
Africa is Population growth and socioeconomic change in West 
Africa, the articles of which consider first the demo- 
graphic variables for the region as a whole, then for 
specific nations. Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Ghana 
are particularly well represented. 

For a brief introduction to sub-Saharan African 
population, see the chapter by J.C. Caldwell in 
General history of Africa, ed. A.H. Boahele, Paris 1975, 
or Chantal and Yves Blayo, The size and structure of 
African populations, in Population in African development, 
ed. P. Cantrelle, Liége n.d. (The other articles in 
the Cantrelle volume, papers from a 1971 confer- 
ence, are detailed studies of specific problems in 
African demography.) The United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa (Addis Ababa) pub- 
lishes continuing series on African demography, espe- 
cially the Demographic handbook for Africa and the 
African Population Studies Series. The bibliography 
by the United States Library of Congress, Islam in 
Sub-Saharan Africa (Washington 1978) mentions few 
articles specifically on population, but a number of 
articles cited as ethnographic have demographic uses. 
See also: Essays on African population, ed. K.M. Barbour 
and R.M. Prothero, London 1961, which should be 
used only as a source of references on early data, 
since the articles accept inferior, usually colonial, 
data in their analyses; Population growth and economic 
development in Africa, ed. S.H. Ominde and C.N. 
Ejiogu, London, Nairobi, Ibadan 1972; D. Morrison 
et alii, Black Africa, a comparative handbook, New York 
and London 1972. 


VI. Caucasus anD CENTRAL ASIA 


There are no accurate statistics of the number 
of Central Asian Muslims in what is today the 
U.S.S.R. until the 19th century. Barthold, Turkestan, 
ch. 1, mentions a few Chinese and Arab statements 
on the populations of cities and numbers in armies, 
but these are no more than improbable guesses, 
e.g. the city of Samarkand having 500,000 citizens. 
In the late 19th century, travellers such as Curzon 
(Russia in Central Asia, London 1889) and Schuyler 
(Turkistan, New York 1877) occasionally reported 
city sizes, taken from Russian records, fairly accu- 
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rately, though not figures on total population. See 
A. Zeki Velidi Togan, Biginki Tiirkit ve yakin tan- 
hi, Istanbul 1942-7, 27-8. 

The first census of Central Asia was taken in 1897 
by the Russian government. The vassal states of 
Khiwa and Bukhara were not included in this cen- 


sus, since they were nominally not included in the | 


Russian Empire, and the populations of the two 
states are accordingly only known from contempo- 


rary estimates. See Timur Kocaoglu, The existence of 


a Bukharan nationality in the recent past, in The national- 
ity question in Soviet Central Asia, ed. E. Allworth, New 
York 1973, 151-8. Estimates of the population of 
Bukhara and Khiva have been discussed and analysed 
by F. Lorimer in The population of the Soviet Union: 
history and prospects, Geneva 1946, 129, and more 
completely by L. Kroder, Peoples of Central Asia, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1963, 172-3. Like all censuses of 
traditional areas, the 1897 census figures are incom- 
plete, especially for Muslim women and young chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, its data are excellent when 
compared to the type of poor estimates that must 
serve for previous periods. 

The first complete census of Russian (Soviet) Central 


Asian Muslims was taken in 1926, followed by cen- } 


suses in 1939, 1959, 1970, and 1979. Official esti- 
mates of the Central Asian population were also made 
by the imperial government in 1911 and the Soviet 
government in 1956 (Kroder, 178, 190). 

Since the Soviet state is atheistic, it does not recog- 
nise religious distinctions and the category “Muslim” 
does not appear on the Soviet censuses. A student 
of Muslim population in the Soviet Union must 
consider instead the population of multitudinous 
“ethnic groups” whose antecedents were Muslims. 
Comparison of Imperial statistics on Muslims with 
Soviet statistics on “ethnic groups” is very difficult, as 
is analysis of Soviet Muslim population. Most demo- 
graphic analyses of Central Asia or the Caucasus are 
done by region or republic, i.e., multi-ethnic or multi- 
religious subdivisions, or by ethnic or linguistic groups, 
not religion. 

I.M. Matley’s The population and the land, in Central 


and London 1967, is a good general article on 
Imperial and Soviet Central Asian population, as is 
ch. 7, Demography, of Krader’s Peoples of Central Asia. 
General volumes such as The nationality question in Soviet 
Central Asia, and R.A. Lewis et alt, Nationality and pop- 


ulation change in Russta and the USSR, New York 1976, | 


contain large sections on Muslim populations and 
helpful bibliographies. The best analyses of demo- 
graphic variables in Central Asia and the Caucasus 
are in AJ. Coale et alii, Human fertility in Russia since 
the nineteenth century, Princeton 1979, ch. 3. Though 
not a demographic text, A. Bennigsen and Ch. 
Lemercier-Quelquejay, Jslam in the Soviet Union, New 
York 1967, should be consulted for material on the 
Muslim family and bibliography. Demographic intor- 
mation, usually on total population, is scattered 
throughout the articles on the Turkish peoples of 
Central Asia and the Caucasus in Tiirk diinyas: el kitaba, 
Ankara 1976. Articles on population and modern 
demography appear in the journal Vestnik Statistiki 
(Moscow). 

For sources of demographic information and_bibli- 
ography, see U.S.S.R., Akademiya Nauk, Geofgraficeskoe 
Obshestvo Soyuza SSR, Geografiya neseliniya v SSSR, 
osnovme problem, Moscow 1964, chs. 2-4; GJ. Demko, 
Demographic research on Russia and the Soviet Union: a bib- 
lographic renew and evaluation, in Demographic developments in 





Easten Europe, ed. L.A. Kosinski, New York 1977, 94- 
119. Barbara Anderson has compiled an excellent 
detailed list of Russian and Soviet statistical publica- 
tions, Data sources in Russian and Soviet demography, in 
Demographic developments, 23-63. 


VIL. Inpian SuBcONTINENT 


The Indian subcontinent, comprising the mod- 
ern states of Bangladesh, India and Pakistan, has 
a long and detailed statistical history. The Mughals 
instituted a population, land, and tax registration 
system, and much demographic information from 
the Mughal period, and perhaps earlier, exists in 
local archives in the subcontinent (Ajit Das Gupta, 
Study of the historical demography of India, in D.V. 
Glass and R. Revelle, Population and soctal change, 
London 1972, 425). Little use has been made, how- 
ever, of anything but population estimates as they 
appear in histories and chronicles, which sometimes 
themselves drew on contemporary government 
records. The first to make use of these population 
estimates was W.H. Moreland, India at the death of 
Akbar, London 1920, who based his population esti- 
mates on the relation of total population to reports 
of the area of cultivated land and to reports of 
the sizes of armies. His figures for total popula- 
tion have been improved on and generally sup- 
ported by J.M. Datta, Re-examination of Moreland’s 
estimate of the population of India at the death of Akbar, 
in Indian Population Bulletin, i/\ (Delhi April 1960), 
whose historical and demographic methodology 
was far superior to that of Moreland. K. Davis, 
The population of India and Pakistan, New York 1951, 
24, raised Moreland’s figures, as did Das Gupta, 
425-30. 

Estimates of mediaeval Indian Muslim population 
have been carefully catalogued by K.S. Lal, Growth 
of Muslim population in medieval India, A.D. 1000-1800, 
Delhi 1973. He has demonstrated that painstak- 
ing analysis of all types of sources—geographers’ 
accounts, government records, histories, and cen- 
suses and registration records from small areas— 


; can provide useful demographic statistics. Despite 
Asia: a century of Russian rule, ed. Allworth, New York |! 


the completeness of Lal’s work, his conclusions 
remain rough estimates only, many on the level of 
informed guesses. 

British residents of the East India Company, and 
later the Empire, made numerous population reports 
in the 19th century. At first they resorted to devices 
such as counting houses, ploughs or villages and mul- 
tiplying by set number, but later censuses of certain 
areas such as Bombay and Madras were taken, and 
these formed the basis of British population estimates 
for wider areas (Das Gupta, 419-35). Lal (224-52) 
has listed a number of early 19th century British cen- 
suses and estimates, but the most complete listing is 
in E. Thornton, Gazeteer of the territories under the 
Government of the East India Company and of the Native 
States, 4 vols., London 1854. 

The first complete British census of the Indian 
subcontinent was taken in 1881, following an incom- 
plete census in 1871. Figures in the 1881 census 
were too low, but have been adjusted by P.C. 
Mahalonobis and D. Bhattacharya, Growth of the 
Population of India and Pakistan, 1801-1961, in Artha 
Vandna, xviii/1 (March 1976), 1-10, and by K. Davis, 
ch. 4. Up to 1931, British censuses of the subcon- 
tinent gradually improved, until by the 193] and 
1941 censuses they were among the best in the colo- 
nial world. 

On early Indian subcontinent population, see 
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also Zachariah, An historical study of internal mi- 
gration in the Indian sub-continent, New York 1964; 
Government of India, Report on the population estimates 
of India, 1820-1930, Delhi 1975; T.G. Kessinger, 
Historical demography of India, in Peasant Studies, v/3 
(July 1976), 2-8. 

After independence, the Indian and Pakistani gov- 
ernments continued the censuses. India kept to the 
British decennial census plan and held censuses in 
1951, 1961, 1971, and is planning a 1981 census. 
Pakistan took censuses in 1951, 1961, and 1972; 
Bangladesh in 1974. Of the three countries, India’s 
census totals seem to be the closest to correct. 
Pakistan’s census probably undercounts by 7-8 %. 
D. Natarajan, Indian census through a hundred years, New 
Delhi n.d., gives a detailed view of the Indian 
censuses. All three countries have held sample sur- 
veys which have been especially valuable in evalu- 
ating fertility. See, for example, Bangladesh, Census 
Commission, Report on the 1974 Bangladesh retrospective 
survey of fertility and mortality, Dacca 1977, and World 
Fertility Survey, Pakestan fertility survey, First report, 
Karachi? 1976. 

India’s size and economic situation, as well as 
its long series of available statistics, makes it the 
developing country most studied by demographers. 
Hundreds of articles are written each year on facets 
of Indian demography, and it is impossible to con- 
sider this vast literature here. Kingsley Davis’s vol- 
ume, mentioned above, is a good introduction to the 
demography of India up to independence. The Indian 
Registrar General’s Office has published a general 
introduction to Indian population, The population of 
India, Delhi 1974, and a Bibliography of census publica- 
tion of India, Delhi 1972. For a more complete review 
of the Indian statistical tradition, population, and 
demography, see Asok Mitra, /ndia’s population: aspects 
of quality and control, 2 vols., New Delhi 1978. See also 
R.H. Cassen, India: population, economy, and society, New 
York 1978. 

Information on modern censuses and surveys of 
Pakistan and its demography is well summarised 
in Mohammad Afzal, The population of Pakistan, 
Islamabad 1974. L. Bean has written a short intro- 
duction to the subject in The population of Pakistan, 
an evaluation of recent statistical data, in ME, xxviii/2 
(1974), 177-84. Though the area of Pakistan has 
been included in studies on the historical demog- 
raphy of India, studies of purely Pakistani histori- 
cal demography have been done as well: A.S.M. 
Mohiuddin, The population of Pakistan: past and pres- 
ent, diss., Duke University 1962, and Pakistan 
Institute of Development Economics, District Boundary 
changes and population growth for Pakistan, 1881-1961, 
Dacca n.d. Earlier studies of Pakistani demography 
all include Bangladesh as East Pakistan. 

See also Studies in the demography of Pakistan, ed. 
W.C. Robinson, Karachi 1965; A.D. Bhatti, A diblio- 
graphy of Pakistan demography, Karachi 1965; Sultan S. 
Hashmi, Main features of the demographic condition in 
Pakistan, Karachi 1963; T.P. Schultz and Julie da 
Vanzo, Analysts of demographic change in East Pakistan, 


United States Agency for International Development , 


Report by the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1970; KJ. Krotki and Khalida Parveen, Population size 
and growth in Pakistan based on early reports of the 1972 
census, in The Pakistan Development Review, xv/3 (Autumn 
1976), 290-318. 


VIIL Sourseasr Asia 


Indonesia. In the late 18th and early 19th cen- 











turies, European colonial agents estimated the popu- 
lation of Java, basing their figures on records of the 
Dutch East India Company. These estimates, the first 
of their kind, were gross underestimates. The first 
attempts at accurate enumeration of the population 
were made by the British during their brief rule in 
Indonesia (1811-16), when population registers were 
made. The Dutch seem to have maintained these reg- 
isters fitfully until 1880. At that time they enforced 
more complete registration, to be used as conscrip- 
tion records for compulsory labor. Probably because 
all who could do so naturally avoided such a regis- 
tration, these registers also produced a large under- 
count of population. Widjojo Nitisastro has analysed 
early material on the population of Indonesia in his 
Population trends in Indonesia, Ithaca and London 1970, 
and has concluded that the Dutch figures on total 
population are generally useless. Their main use should 
be as part of complete analyses of small demo- 
graphic areas. Bram Peper has concurred in Widjojo 
Nitisastro’s analysis and has used alternative demo- 
graphic methods to calculate the population of 19th 
century Java; see his Population growth in Java in the 
19th century, in Population Studies, xxiv/\ (March 1970), 
71-84. 

The Dutch colonial government took a census in 
1920 in Java, but included few other areas of Indonesia 
and undercounted Java. Another colonial census was 
held in 1930, with wider coverage and better results. 
Independent Indonesia has taken censuses in 196] 
and 1971. Some areas were estimated rather than 
enumerated in 1961 and the 1971 census is superior. 
A number of sample surveys have also been taken in 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

Widjojo’s volume is the most complete description 
of the Indonesian population (to 1970), but it must 
depend on the 1961 census. The population of Indonesia 
by the Demographic Section of the University of 
Indonesia (Lembago Demografi) is more complete for 
the later period. G. McNeill and Si Gde Made Mamus, 
The demographic situation in Indonesia, Papers of the East- 
West Institute, no. 28, Honolulu 1973, accurately sum- 
marise the available demographic information on the 
country. 

See also J.M. van der Kroef, The Arabs in Indonesia, 
in MEJ, vii/3 (Summer 1953), 300-23 (Van der Kroef 
too readily accepts Dutch colonial estimates of pop- 
ulation as accurate); J.N. Bhatta, A social science biblio- 
graphy of Indonesia, Djakarta 1965; N. Iskandar, Some 
monographic studies on the population of Indonesia, Djakarta 
1970; and Masri Singarimbun, The population of Indonesia: 
a bibliography, Yogyakarta 1974. 

Singapore-Malaysia. The British began to take 
population counts in the areas of Singapore-Malaysia 
in 1824, and made 14 enumerations between 1824 
and 1860, none of which can be called reliable. 
Modern censuses were taken in Singapore in 1871 
and 1881 and in both Singapore and the Malayan 
territories decennially from 189} to 193}. As British 
colonial power expanded over new areas of Malaysia, 
the new areas were brought into the census; see 
Saw Swee-Hock, The development of Population statistics 
in Singapore, in Singapore Statistical Bulletin, 1/2 (Dec. 
1972), 87-93. After World War Two, the British 
took censuses in 1947 and 1957. The independent 
federation of Malaysia held a census in 1970, as 
did Singapore, which had seceded from the feder- 
ation in 1965. Though registration of deaths and 
births in Malaysia has only been reasonably com- 
plete since ca. 1970, the census results since 1921 
have been reliable. On registration data, see J.A. 
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Palmore, et alii, The demographic situation in Malaysia, 
in Population and development in Southeast Asia, ed. J.F. 
Kanter and L. McCaffrey, New York 1975, 64-6. 
Sample surveys have been taken in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

Saw Swee-Hock has briefly described changes in 
population sizes in Singapore in Population trends in 
Singapore, 1819-1967, in Journal of Southeast Asian 
History, x/\ (March 1969}, 36-49, and given a more 
complete description of Singapore’s demography in 
Singapore, population in transition, Philadelphia 1970. 
Saw’s analysis of population by “race” offers an 
accurate picture of Muslim demography, i.e. the 
demography of the Muslim peoples of Singapore. 
Dorothy Z. Fernandez et ali, The population of Malaysia, 
is a good introduction to demographic statistics on 
Malaysia, though it contains little analysis of the 
population. Those interested in historical population 
should consult C.A. Vlieland, A report on the 1931 


census and certain problems of vital statistics, London 1932, | 


esp. chs. 3, 13. 


See also T.E. Smith, Population growth in Malaya: | 


an analysis of recent trends, London 1952; L.W. Jones, 


The population of Borneo, London 1966. Many mono- |! 
graphs and articles on modern Southeast Asian | 


population are published by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific. 

IX. GENERAL 


The populations of Muslim lands have been 
included as part of the estimates in works on world 
historical population. The more detailed volumes, such 
as A.M. Carr-Saunders’ World population: past growth 
and present trends, Oxford 1936, or M. Reinhard’s Histozre 
générale de la population mondiale (with A. Armengaud 
and J. Dupaquier, 3rd ed., Paris 1968), contain fairly 
extensive statements on the populations of Muslim 
lands. It must be remembered that these estimates 
have mainly collected and reproduced scholarship that 
has been done on the various geographic areas of the 
world by others, so that researchers might be better 
served by consulting the more primary works, which 


contain more detailed analyses. The authors of stud- | 


ies of world population history are forced to provide 
estimates for regions and times for which population 
numbers are actually unknown. As has been seen 
above, Muslim lands are often among those whose 


historical populations are unknown, so estimates of 


the populations of those lands in world population 
books must be used with caution. In addition to Carr- 
Saunders and Reinhard, see the summary article by 
J.-D. Durand, Historical estimates of world population: an 
evaluation, University of Pennsylvania Population Stud- 
ies Center, Philadelphia 1974, and United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, The 
determinants and consequences of population trends, 1, New 
York 1973, ch. 2 (vol. ii is a bibliography on world 
population). 

General bibliographies. Many articles on 
the demography of the Islamic World do not 
appear in the standard bibliographies on Islam, 
such as Index islamicus, since the bibliographies do 
not usually include technical demographic journals 
within their purview. The best source of infor- 
mation on works on any facet of demography is 
Population index (Princeton, quarterly), one of the 
most thorough and valuable bibliographies in the 
social sciences. In addition to hundreds of jour- 
nals, the Index examines all relevant bibliogra- 
phies from other disciplines for materials on demo- 





graphy. See also Bibliographie internationale de la démo- 

graphie historique (Paris); Review of population revues 

(Paris); and International population census bibliography, 

6 vols. and suppl., Austin, Texas 1965-8, new vols. 

in preparation.). 

General statistics. The best source of recent demo- 
graphic statistics on a country is usually the pub- 
lished census, sometimes updated by intercensal 
estimates in the nation’s statistical yearbook. The 
United Nations Demographic yearbook (New York, 
annual) summarises statistics on population, fertility, 
mortality, and other demographic topics for all 
nations. Each year’s edition of the Demographic year- 
book also features detailed statistics on special top- 
ics such as marriage or international migration. See 
also the United Nations Population and vital statistics 
report, published quarterly (New York), which con- 
tains topical information. 

From 1969 to 1978, the Population Council of 
the United States published short descriptions and 
statistics on the demography of various nations in 
its Country profiles (New York 1969-78). The United 
States Bureau of the Census publishes brief 
descriptions of selected nation’s demography in 
the series Country demographic profiles. 

(J. McCarruy) 

DEMON [see DJINN, SIIAYTAN]. 

DERBOUKA [see DARABUKKA]. 

DERIVATION [see suTiKAK]. 

DESERT [see Bapw, SAHRA‘. 

DESK, WRITING [see krrApa]. 

DESTINY, FATE [see at-KADAS WA-’L-KADAR]. 

DEVIL [see tBiis, sttayTAn]. 

DHABIHA means both the sacrifices of a vic- 
tim and the victim itself. In addition to the 
religious sacrifices studied in the art. DHABTHA, 
there exist a host of others, meant for special occa- 
sions (dbika in Maghribi Arabic; Berber tamaghrust; 
etc.), which have been treated at length in the art. 
bAM above. On the blood sacrifices practised before 
the advent of Islam, see in particular ‘aTiRa and 


| NADHR, and also J. Chelhod, Le sacrifice chez les Arabes, 


Paris 1955, and the bibliography cited there. 
(Ep.) 

DHAT at-SAWARI, Dui ’L-Sawari, Guazwat 
AL-SAWA&RI, “the Battle of the Masts”, the names given 
in the Arabic sources to a naval battle between 
the Arabs and Byzantines in the latter part of 
‘Uthman’s caliphate. The locale of the engagement is 
not wholly certain, but was probably off the coast of 
Lycia in southern Anatolia near the place Phoenix 
(modern Turkish Finike, chef-heu of the kaza of that 
name in the wilayet of Antalya). 

As governor of Syria, Mu‘awiya [q.v.] seems to 
have inaugurated a policy of building up Arab naval 
power in order to counter Byzantine control of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and in 28/648-9 Cyprus had 


| been attacked [see KuBRus]. The Muslim fleet at 


Dhat al-Sawari comprised ships from the Syrian 
coastal ports and from Alexandria, and was under 
the command of either the governor of Egypt ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abr Sarh [see ‘asp ALLAH B. sa‘D] or of 
a certain Abu ’l-A‘war; the Byzantine fleet was com- 
manded by the Emperor Constans I Pogonatus in 
person. The exact date of this is unsure, but was 
either 31/651-2 or 34/654-5 (both dates in al-Tabari, 
1, 2865, but 34/655 in al-Baladhurt, Ansab, v, 50); 
nor are the details of the battle clear, whilst those 
which we do possess have been given many semi- 
legendary touches. However, the Muslim forces 


| gained a decisive victory, and Constans had to flee 
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to Sicily, where he was assassinated in 668. That 
the Arabs failed immediately to follow up this tri- 
umph, and did not attack Constantinople itself until 
Mu‘awiya’s reign (in 52-8/672-8), was probably the 
consequence of mounting fina within the caliphate, 
culminating in ‘Uthm4n’s murder in 35/656 although 
they were able to sack Rhodes in 33/653-4, just 
after Dhat al-Sawari, if we adopt the earlier chronol- 
ogy for the battle. 

Bibliography: For the Arabic, Syriac and Greek 
sources, see Caetani, Chronographia islamica, ii, 360; 
See also J. Wellhausen, Die Kampfe der Araber mit 
den Rémern in der eit der Umaiiden, in Nachrichten 
der Konigl. Gesell. der Wiss. zu Géttingen, Ph.-Hist. 
Kl, iv (1901), 414-47; C.H. Becker, in Cambridge 
mediaeval history, ii = Islamstudien, i, 96-7; M. Canard, 
Les expeditions des Arabes contre Constantinople dans 
Vhistoire et dans la légende, in JA, ccviii (1926), 61- 
121; P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 200-1; G.F. 
Hourani, Arab seafaring in the Indian Ocean in ancient 
and early mediaeval times, Princeton 1951, 57-9; Y.SA. 
Hashmi, Dhatu ’s-Sawdari, a naval engagement between 
the Arabs and Byzantines, in IQ, iv (1961), 55-64; 
E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und Seepolitik zwischen Islam und 
Abendland, das Mittelmeer unter byzantinischer und ara- 
bischer Hegemonie (650-1040), Berlin 1966, 18-21. 
For the Byzantine point of view, and especially 
for the effect of this defeat on subsequent 
Byzantine naval policy, see H. Ahrweiler, Byzance 
et la mer: la marine de guerre, la politique et les insti- 
tutions maritimes de Byzance aux VII'-XV° siécles, Paris 
1966, 17 ff. 

a (C. E. Boswortn) 

DHIKRIS, Zixris, a Muslim sect of southern 
Balicistan, especially strong amongst the Balié of 
Makran {g.v.], but also with some representation 
amongst the Brahiis of further north. The sect’s name 
derives from the fact that its adherents exalted the 
liturgical recitations of formulae including the name 
and titles of God, sc. dhikr [g.v.], above the formal 
Muslim worship, the salat or namdz. 

The Dhikris were believed by Hughes-Buller 
to stem from the North Indian heterodox move- 
ment of the Mahdawiyya, the followers of Sayyid 
Muhammad Mahdi of Djawnpir (847-910/1443- 
1505), who claimed to be an imdm with a revela- 
tion superseding that of Muhammad the Prophet 
[see AL-DJ[AWNPURI and £/' art. MAHDAWIs]. Adherents 
of the Mahdawiyya would have brought their doc- 
trines to the remote region of Makran via Farah 
in eastern Afghanistan, where Muhammad Mahdi 
Djawnpirl was buried. The rise of the Dhikris in 
Makran is apparently contemporaneous with that of 
the local line of Boléday Balié maliks in Makran 
(early 17th century); both they and their successors 
after ca. 1740, the Gickis, were strong adherents of 
the Dhikris, and their heterodoxy brought down 
upon them several attacks by the orthodox Sunni 
Khan of Kalat, Mir Nasir Khan (d. 1795) [see KILAT 
and G.P. Tate, History of the Ahmadzai Khans of Kalat). 

Because, as with other unorthodox sects in Islam, 
its Opponents spread slanderous reports about the 
immorality of the Dhikri sect (incestuous practices, 
community of goods, etc.), the Dhikri adherents were 
often driven to practice dissimulation in religion or 
takyya [q.v.], and it is accordingly not easy to obtain 
a clear picture of their doctrines and practices. It 
seems that these were consolidated in the early 18th 
century by Mulla Gickr and that they included the 
idea of t@wil of the Kuran by the Mahdi, whose 
interpretation had replaced Muhammad of Mecca’s 








literal one; the non-necessity of observing the 
Ramadan fast; and the superiority of dhikr over salat. 
These formulae of dhikr are to be recited six times 
daily in special huts called zikraénas which are not ori- 
entated towards the Aibla. Instead of pilgrimage to 
Arabia, the Dhikris established a Ka‘ba or shrine of 
their own at the Koh-i Murad near Turbat, in the 
district of Kéé in central Makran, with a sacred well 
of its own, the c@h-i zamzam. British observers noted 
that the mullas of the Dhikri communities had con- 
siderable influence. 

Hughes-Buller’s information relates to the first 
decades of this century, when he noted that the sect 
seemed to be on the decline, and it is difficult to 
ascertain the present status of the sect, if indeed it 
survives at all in Balidistan now; the 196] Pakistan 
population census reports mention the existence of 
Dhikris in Makran and Las Béla [¢.v.], but they may 
be repeating information stemming from British Indian 
times. 

Bibliography: R. Hughes-Buller, Baluchistan 
District gazeteers series. vii. Makran, Bombay 1906, 48- 
50, 116-21, 304; Imperial gazeteer of India’, vi, 276- 
80; and see M. Longworth Dames, EF art. Baldcistan. 
Religion, education, etc. (C.E. Boswortu) 
DIALECT [see ‘arasryya and other languages}. 
DIAMOND [see ALMAs]. 

DICTIONARY [see kAmis, mu“DJAM]. 

DIGITAL COMPUTER [see HIsAB AL-‘AKD]. 

DIKE [see MA‘. 

AL-DIKDAN, a fortress situated on that part of 
the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf called the Sif 
‘Umara, not far from the island of Kays [g.v.], and 
famous in the 4th/J0th century. It was known under 
three designations, Kal‘at al-Dikdan, Hisn Dikbaya 
and Hisn Ibn ‘Umara, as well as the Persian one 
Diz-i Pisar-i ‘Umara (Hudiid al-‘alam, tr. 126). It stood 
guard over a village of fishermen and a port which 
could shelter some 20 ships, and according to Ibn 
Hawkal (tr. Kramers and Wiet, 268-9), following 
Istakhri (140), no-one could get up to it unaided, 
since one had to be hoisted up by means of cables 
and a kind of crane or hoist. He adds that it was, 
for the Bani ‘Umara, an observation post from which 
they could watch the movement of ships on the sea: 
“when a vessel approaches, they bring it to a halt 
and demand a percentage of its cargo”. The name 
of this fortress (= “tripod”, “trivet”, see Ibn Khurra- 
dadhbih, Glossary, 211), which al-Mas‘iidi considered 
as one of the wonders of the world (Murad, ii, 69 = 
§ 501), is to be explained by the configuration of the 
land on which it was perched. 

The geographers connect it with al-Djulanda b. 
Kan‘an (Ibn Hawkal) or K.rk.r (Hudid, tr. 143; cf. 
Abu ’I-Kasim al-Azdi, Hikdya, 138 1. 3; but it is 
probable that these two names are a deformation 
of al-Mustakir, see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 216 
and ii, 264). The Bani ‘Umara claimed to be descen- 
dants of al-Djulanda and stated that their ancestors 
had established themselves in the district in the ume 
of Moses. Now al-Djulanda and his family are known 
to have been kings in Yemen (Muhammad b. Habib, 
Muhabbar, 265, 266; Ibn Hadjar, /s@ba, No. 1295; 
M. Hamidullah, Le Prophéte de l’Islam, index; etc.); 
on this basis, they levied dues on all merchandise 
and probably indulged too in piracy, since the 
Kur’anic verse (XVII, 78/79) “...a king who was 
behind them, taking every ship by force” was applied 
to them. In reality, the Banu ‘Umara were proba- 
bly a family of the Azd [q.v.] of ‘Uman who had 
settled in Fars at an unknown date and who con- 
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trolled the Sif ‘Umara during a period difficult to | 


define precisely. Yakit (ii, 711) certainly states that 
the Al al-Djulanda (the name of several lords of 
Fars) were still powerful in his own time, but he 
only cites (ii, 966), after al-Mas‘id? (loc. cit.), “Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umara who died in 309/921-2 after hav- 
ing reigned over the island of Zirbadh for 25 years; 
his brother (2?) Dja‘far b. Hamza who reigned six 
months; and his son Battal b. ‘Abd Allah who suc- 
ceeded his uncle (?), who had been assassinated by 
his ghilman. At all events, the fortress was in ruins 
at the time of al-Kalkashandi (Subf, iii, 242). 
Bibliography: In addition to the sources men- 


tioned above, see Marquart, Evansahr, 45; Schwarz, 
tran, 77; Le Strange, 256-7; Barthold and Minorsky, | 


Hudiid al-Glam, 39-40, 377, 396. 
2 (Cu, PELLAT) 

AL-DILA’, an ancient place in the Middle 
Atlas region of Morocco which owed its exis- 
tence to the foundation in the last quarter of the 
1Oth/16th century of a zduya [qg.v.J, a “cultural” 
centre meant for teaching the Islamic sciences and 
Arab letters, and at the same time spreading the 
doctrine of the Shadhiliyya [g.v.] order, more pre- 
cisely the branch known as the Djaziiliyya [see at- 
DJAZOLI, ABG ‘ABD ALLAH MUHAMMAD], and also 


sheltering the needy and travellers. In 1048/1638, | 


the zéwiya dil@iyya or bakryya (from the founder’s 
name, Shaykh Aba Bakr Ibn Muhammad) was moved 


a dozen kilometres and gave birth to a new com- | 


plex, enjoying a certain importance, in a spot now 
occupied by the zdwiya of the Ayt Ishak, 35 km. 


southwest of Khnifra and 64 km. northeast of Kasbat | 


Tadla. Impelled by the founder’s drive, who belonged 
to a family possessing vast estates and rich revenues, 
the za@wiya developed considerably, especially after 
1012/1603, for during the troubled period which 


followed the death of the Sa‘did sultan al-Mansur | 


[g.v.], it provided a safe haven for students coming 
from the traditional urban centres and, thanks to its 
library and to the members of the Dil@’iyyiin family, 


aided by scholars from outside seeking refuge and | 


staying at al-Dila’, intellectual resources which were 
quite appreciable. The subjects taught there com- 
prised, in addition to Sifism, the Kur’dnic readings, 
hadith, fikh, logic, grammar, adab and a little astron- 
omy for determining the hours of prayer. 

Abit Bakr (d. 1021/1612) seems to have limited 


himself to dispensing his teaching to students of the 


zawya, but his descendants have left behind a fairly | 


important work which has been partly reviewed by 
M. Hadjdji (al-caweya al-dil@ ya, 251-3). His succes- 
sor Mahammad b. Abi Bakr (d. 


Arba‘in hadith (ms. Rabat 1295 Dj.). At his death 
the direction of the zawya passed to his son 
Mahammad al-Hadjdj (d. 1082/1671), who very soon 
transferred the centre to its new site and brought it 
to its full development. Scholars and literary figures 
like al-Makkari and Ibn al-Kadi [9.vv.] had already 
stayed at al-Dila’, but the new zd@wiya attracted quite 
a numerous group of scholars, among whom the most 
remarkable was certainly al-Yasi [¢.v.]. 


Mahammad al-Hadjdj took part in the renaissance | 


of Arabic culture in Morocco which was owed to the 
zawya dild@ yya, although he did not participate very 
actively in this intellectual movement. Already in his 
father’s lifetime he had undertaken minor expedi- 
tions which had been crowned with success, and he 


1046/1636) was in | 
particular the author of a Fahrasa (of which one ms. | 
exists in a private library) and of a collection of hadiths, | 





now turned resolutely towards military action, taking | 


advantage of the decadence of the Sa‘dids [g.v.]. 
Operations began in 1048/1638, and the head of the 
zawiya combatted, in this same year and on the banks 
of the wadi al-‘Abid, a Sa‘did army sent from 
Marrakesh. Two years later, after various adventures, 
he had managed to establish his authority over the 
northwestern quarter of Morocco and, on 1056/ 
1646, he reached as far as Tafilalt. In 1061/1651 he 
proclaimed himself sultan of Morocco and established 
diplomatic relations with various European powers. 
However, countermovements soon followed in various 
towns, and after some successes over other claimants 
to power and over the Spanish, he was finally beaten 
in 1079/1668 by the ‘AlawT sultan Mawlay al-Rashid 
[g.v.]. He was forced to submit to the latter, who 
merely exiled him with his family to Tlemcen, but 
allowed his troops to plunder the riches of the zawya 
dul@iyya and then had the complex—whose site has 
only recently been identified--razed to the ground. 

The Dilaiyydn later established themselves at Fas, 
where they soon came to form a kind of religious 
and intellectual aristocracy whose prestige was only 
surpassed by that of the Fasiyyiin [see aL-FAsT in 
Suppl.]. Only a grandson of Mahammad al-Hadjdj, 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 1091/1680) tried in 
1088/1677 to rebel against Mawlay Isma‘il [q.v.] in 
the region of al-Dila’, but he was defeated in the 
next year on the banks of the wadi al-‘Abid. Some 
of Abi Bakr’s descendants still live today in vari- 
ous towns of Morocco, in particular, at Fas, 
Casablanca and Rabat (see Hadjdji, op. et., 255-6, 
and E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 299, with genealogi- 
cal tables). 

After Mahammad b. Abi Bakr (see above), his son 
Ahmad al-Haritht (d. 1051/1641) composed a gram- 
matical commentary which seems to have been lost, 
but it was another of his sons, Muhammad, called 
al-Murabit from his ascetic way of life, who was 
apparently the first to enjoy a wide audience beyond 
the confines of Morocco; he was indeed the author 
of various works which were in some demand in their 
time, amongst which have been preserved al-Ma‘nidj 
al-muntakat ila ma‘Gni al-warakat (fikk; Ms. Rabat 276 
K), Nat@id al-tahsil ft sharh al-Tashil (of Ibn Malik; 
grammatical commentary in 4 vols. known as far as 
Egypt), Fath al-Latif ‘ala ‘l-bast wa ‘l-tartf fi “lm al-tasrif 
(grammar; lith. Fas 1316), and other works (see G. 
Vajda, in Hespérs, xlviii [1956], 215-16). This gram- 
marian survived the destruction of al-Dila’ and died 
in Fas in 1089/1678. Two other members of the 
family became especially well-known in Fas. The first, 
Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Masnawi b. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Masnawi b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad 
b. Mahammad b. Abi Bakr (1072-1136/1661-1724), 
was a preacher and undm at the Aba ‘Inaniyya madrasa, 
mufft and shaykh al-dama‘a (i.e. dean of the profes- 
sors). He has left behind several works, notably a 
genealogical treatise on the descendants of ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djilani [¢.v.], the Nattdjat al-tahktk fi ba‘d 
ahi al-sharaf al-wathik (ith. Fas 1309/1891; ed. Tunis 
1296/1879; partial Eng. tr. T.H. Weir, The farst 
part of the Natyatu ‘l-tahqig, Edinburgh 1903); his out- 
put comprises, in addition to treatises on genealogy, 
law and mysticism, a poem of 40 verses written just 
before his death in order to seek God’s pardon and 
recited at Fas at burials, and finally a/-Makama al- 
fikroya fi mahasin al-zawiya al-bakriyya (see Lévi- 
Provengal, Chorfa,301-2; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 152-8 
and bibl.). The other Dila’l worthy of note is Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Hadjdj b. Muhammad b. 
Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr, who died accidentally 
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between Mecca and Medina after having made the 
Pilgrimage (1141/1729). Several of his works have 
been preserved: poems glorifying the Prophet; Zahr 
al-had@ik (ms. Rabat 306 K) and al-Zahr al-nadi 
fi *l-khuluk al-muhammadi (ms. Rabat 157 D), an 
urdjiza on the Chorfa Durrat al-tidjan (mss. Rabat 
498, 522, 1180, 1244 K; lith. Fas), etc. (see Lakhdar, 
166-8). 

Bibliography: The basic Arabic sources are still 
unpublished: Yazighi, Had@ik al-azhar al-nadiyya fi 
‘Ltarif bi-ahl al-zdwiya al-dil@’iyya al-bakriyya (urdjiiza; 
ms. Rabat 261 D). Tazi, Nuzhaé al-akhyar al- 
mardyyin ft manakib al-ulam@ al-dil@ wyin al-bakriyyin 
(ms. Rabat 1264 K). Hawwat, al-Budiir al-dawiya 
Si *l-tavif bi'l-sddat ahl al-zdwiya al-dila’tyya (ms. 
Rabat 261 D). These sources, the Moroccan his- 
torians in general and the documents of various 
origin which are concerned with the political, diplo- 
matic and military events, during the period of 
Mahammad al-Hadjdj, have been utilised by M. 
Hadjdji for his excellent monograph, al-Zawiya al- 
dla iyya wa-dawruhd al-dint wa ‘l-ilmi wa ’l-siyast 
(Rabat 1384/1964), to which one should in the 
first place direct the enquirer, who will find there 
both biographies of the main members of the 
Dila@’iyyiin and also a detailed bibliography. In his 
thesis on L’activité intellectuelle au Maroc a Vépoque sa‘- 
dide (Rabat 1976-7, 2 vols.), this same author has 
devoted a section to the za@wiya (551-7), and the 
index, s.vv. Dila’, Dila’t and Dila@’ides, enables one 
to track down various items of scattered infor- 
mation.; For the period after the destruction of 
the zdwiya at al-Dila’, see E. Lévi-Provengal, Les 
historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 298-303; and 
M. Lakhdar, La wie hittéraire au Maroc sous la dynas- 
tie ‘alawide, Rabat 1971, index s.v. Dila’l. 

(Cu. Petiat) 

DINET, AcpHoNsE, Etienne (1861-1929), French 
painter of oriental subjects and writer who 
assumed the name Nacirr Ep Dine (Nasir al-Din) 
when he became a convert to Islam. 

He was born in Paris on 28 March 1861, and 
studied under several well-known painters (Galland, 
Bouguereau, Robert-Fleury). After a first trip to 
Algeria (1884), he won a scholarship which allowed 
him to return there in 1885, and from then onwards 
he led a nomadic life there for several months of 
each year, until he settled at Bou Saada (Bia Sa‘ada) 
in 1907. It was in this region of the southern part 
of Constantine province that he met in 1889 an 
educated Algerian, Sliman ben Ibrahim (d. 1953), 
who having rescued him, at the risk of his own life, 
during a local disturbance, became an inseparable 
friend and constant collaborator of his, even in Paris. 
Contact with Muslims gradually detached Dinet from 
the Christian faith, which he renounced in 1913 
and discreetly embraced Islam; he renewed publicly 
his profession of faith in the New Mosque of Algiers 
in 1927. 

His artistic output, considerable in quantity and 
of high quality, comprises mainly Algerian and Arab 
scenes and landscapes, which very quickly brought 
him wide celebrity, even beyond the ranks of the 
Société des Orientalistes founded in 1887 by Léonce 
Benedite, which he immediately joined. Before the 
end of the 19th century, several of his tableaux 
were on display at various museums: Les terrasses 
de Laghouat (Luxembourg Museum), Vue de M’sila 
(Pau Museum), Charmeurs de serpents (Sydney 
Museum), etc. After having illustrated the 1898 edi- 
tion of Devic’s Les aventures d’Antar, he enhanced 








with his own compositions texts gathered together 
or edited by Sliman ben Ibrahim and translated 
by his own hands, in particular, Rabia el-Kouloub 
[Rabi® al-kuliib] ou le printemps des coeurs (three 
Saharan legends, Paris 1902); Tableaux de la vie arabe 
(Paris 1904, 1928), which contain fine reproduc- 
tions of 24 oil paintings (including his own por- 
trait and that of Sliman) accompanied by a 
presentation and commentary by the latter trans- 
lated into French; Mirages, scénes de la vie arabe, Paris 
1960; El Fiaft oua el-Kifar [al-Fayaft wa ‘l-kifar] ou 
le désert (Paris 1911); and Khadra, danseuse Ouled Nail 
(Paris 1909, 1926). His most famous work, again 
written in collaboration with Sliman and published 
simultaneously in two parallel versions, French and 
English, at Paris in 1918, remains nevertheless La 
Vie de Mohammed, Prophéte d’Allah. The Algerian 
painter Mohammed Racim (R4sim) also contributed 
to illustrating this luxury work, which has never 
been re-published in its entirety (a recent reim- 
pression only has some colour prints and one of 
Racim’s aquarelles; a standard edition unillustrated, 
has appeared in Paris 1927, 1937, 1947, 1961, 
1975 and 1977). 

Two years after his official conversion, Dinet and 
Sliman ben Ibrahim made together the Pilgrimage to 
the holy places of Islam. Although he claimed to 
have taken “no notes, no drawing, no photographs” 
during his stay in Arabia, there appeared magnifi- 
cent plates showing scenes of the Pilgrimage as illus- 
trations for the mkla which appeared in French from 
“El Hadj Nacir ed-Dine E. Dinet et El Hadj 
Sliman ben Ibrahim Baamer” and with the double 
title al-Hadidj uaé Bayt Allah al-Hardm (in Arabic script) 
and Le Pélerinage a la Maison Sacrée d’Allah, together 
with the date 1347. In fact, this narrative, written 
on the return from the pilgrimage of 1347 and com- 
pleted on 6 (sic; read 25) Rabi‘ If 1348/30 September 
1929, came off the press in Paris at the beginning 
of 1930 (2nd edn. 1962), just a few weeks after its 
principal author’s death (24 December 1929). His 
funeral took place on 28 December at the Great 
Mosque in Paris (in whose foundation he had him- 
self been concerned) in the presence of leading per- 
sonalities and of the representatives of several Muslim 
governments. His corpse was taken to Bou Saada 
and buried in the tomb which he had made there, 
and which tourists are still today invited to visit (see 
Guides Bleus, Algérie, s.v. Bou Saada); the house there 
he lived has been made into a Dinet Museum by 
Shman ben Ibrahim. 

This highly-talented painter of oriental topics 
deserves a notice in the Encyclopaedia of Islam not only 
because he died a Muslim, but also because he can 
be considered as a fervent apologist for the faith 
which he had assumed. Several of his written works 
caused a certain stir in the Islamic world, especially 
in Egypt, thanks to his friend Rashid Rustum, who 
in 1929 published at Cairo Ashi“a khassa min niir al- 
Islam, the translation of a lecture by Dinet called 
Rayons de lumiére exclusivement islamiques (2nd edn, Paris 
1966). Tawfik Ahmad was to translate, in the Madjallat 
Djam‘yyat al-Shubban al-Muslimin, the latter part of his 
Pélerinage, and ‘Umar Fakhir? was to issue at 
Damascus, in Ard’ gharbiyya fi masa’il sharkiyya, a ver- 
sion of his L’Onent vu de (Oceident (Paris n.d.) under 
the title al-Shark kama yarahu al-Gharb. This last is a 
very detailed critique of the studies of Lammens, 
Néldeke, De Goeje, Sprenger, Snouck Hurgronje, 
Grimme, Margoliouth, etc., which was subsequently 
to be extensively used by the Azhari shaykh ‘Abd 
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al-Halim Mahmid in the substantial introduction 
prefaced to his translation of La Vie de Mohammed, 
Prophéte d’Allah, made, in conjunction with his son 
Muhammad, from the original edition as Muhammad 
Rasil Allah (Cairo 1956). It is rather surprising that 
Dinet’s Stra which, as we have seen, had a lively 
success among French-reading circles, did not draw 
the attention of the Egyptians during the 1930s, at 
a time when Haykal was in part inspired, in his 
Hayat Muhammad, by La Vie de Mahomet of E. Der- 
menghem published at Paris in 1929; possibly, like 
this last author (p. IV), they regarded it as too tra- 
ditionalist. It is a fact that Dinet and Sliman ben 
Ibrahim affirmed that they had based themselves 
exclusively on the works of Ibn Hisham, Ibn Sa‘d, 
etc. and on the Stra halabiyya, and they remark that 
“the study of innovations” introduced by “modern 
orientalists” into the Prophet’s biography have led 
them “to assert that, at times, they were inspired by 
an Islamophobia hard to reconcile with science and 
little worthy of our age”. 

It can easily be seen that the detailed criticism 
which makes up essentially L’Orient vu de l’Occident 
gave ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmid valuable arguments 
against the “orientalists” and in favour of a stra of 
traditional character which must have been pleas- 
ing to its readers, since a second edition of his 
translation appeared in 1958. The translator analy- 
ses Nasir al-Din’s apologetical methods and, basing 
himself on the latter’s writings, demonstrates the 
superiority of Islam over Christianity. As opposed 
to the works of the Arabists whose researches tend 
only to set forth the reality of Islam, without any 
polemical intentions, Dinet’s principal Islamological 
works seem to have as their aim less a scientific 
study of his new religion than a glorification of 
it and an encouragement to the whole world to 
follow his example. His viewpoint is very clearly 
summed up in a paragraph of his Pélerinage, where 
he affirms that Islam responds “to all the aspira- 
tions of different kinds of believers. Having a 
supreme simplicity with Mut‘tazilism, wildly mysti- 
cal with Sufism, it brings a sense of direction and 
a consolation to the European or Asian scholar, 
without stepping on the absolute freedom of his 
thought, as much as to a Sudanese negro whom it 
snatches away from the superstitious worship of 
fetishes. It exalts the soul of the practically-minded 
English merchant, for whom “time is money”, as 
much as that of the deist philosopher, and that of 
the contemplative of the East as much as that of 
the Westerner carried away by art and poetry. It 
will even seduce the modern medical man by the 
logic of its repeated ablutions and the rhythm of 
its bowings and prostrations equally salutary to the 
care of the body as to the health of the mind. The 
freethinker himself, who is not inevitably an athe- 
ist, will be able to consider the Islamic revelation 
as a sublime manifestation of that mysterious force 
called ‘inspiration’ and will admit it without diffi- 
culty, since it contains no mysterious element inad- 
missible by reason”. 

Bibliography: F. Arnaudiés, E. Dinet et el- 
Hadj Sliman ben Ibrahim, Algiers 1933; J. Dinet- 
Rollince (the painter’s sister), La vie de E. Dinet, 
Paris 1938 (with ills.); Rashid Rustum, obituary 
art. in al-Ahram of 29 December 1929; introd. 
to the Arabic tr. of La wie de Mohammed; See 
also A.E. Dinet, Les fléaux de la peinture, Paris 
1904, 1905, 1926; as an official hommage to 
Dinet Un maitre de la peinture algérienne, Nasreddin 











Dinet (Ar. and Fr. texts, numerous ills.) was pub- 

lished in Algiers in 1977. (Cu. PELvart) 

DIRAR zs. ‘AMR, Asi ‘Amr AL-GHATAFANI AL- 
Kori (ca. 110-200/ca. 728-815), important Mu‘tazilt 
theologian, disciple of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/749). 
In contrast to many other early Mu‘tazilis, he was 
of pure Arab extraction; he belonged to the ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ghatafan in Kifa. He founded his pres- 
tige, however, through his teaching in Basra where 
Wasil had lived. By profession he is said to have 
been a Kadi. After 170/786 we find him in Baghdad 
in the circle of the Barmakids, where he took 
part, together with Hisham b. al-Hakam, the [badit 
scholar ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid, the Zayd? Sulayman 
b. Djarir, and others, including non-Muslim theolo- 
gians, in the famous debates arranged by Yahya b. 
Khalid al-Barmaki, the wazir of Hariin al-Rashid. 
This position exposed him to certain suspicions: the 
kadi Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djumahi (d. 
174/790 or 176/792) outlawed him because of 
zandaka, But, in the presence of Barmaki protection, 
this seems to have been a mere verbal menace. In 
reality, Diraér had attacked the zanddika and the 
mulhidiin in several books; he seems to have lent 
intellectual support to the governmental measure- 
ments against the Manichaeans since the time of al- 
Mahdi (158-69/775-85). He not only applied the 
methods of dialectical theology (kalam),; he also 
analysed them and tried to propagate them among 
the masses, through a risdéla ua *l-@mma (cf. Malati, 
Tanbih, ed. Dedering 31, ll. 10 ff), which may have 
been identical with his A: Adab al-mutakallimin or his K. 
ila man balagha min al-muslimin. He was an extremely 
prolific writer: 57 titles of books are listed in the 
Fihrist, more than those of any other Mut‘tazili. 

This is all the more astonishing as neither Ka‘bi 
in his Makalat al-islimiyyin nor the kadi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar in his Fadl al-itizal (nor, consequently, Ibn 
al-Murtada in his Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila) allow him a 
biography; they did not consider him a Mut tazilf. 
Nor did al-Khayyat, when Ibn al-Rawandr identi- 
fied the Mu‘tazila with Dirar’s ideas. But Ibn al- 
Rawandi is in line not only with non-Muttazili 
writers like al-Nawbakhti or al-Bazdawt and 
al-Dhahabi, but also with Mu‘tazilf authors like 
Ibn al-Nadim and al-Nashi? al-akbar, who count 
Dirar among those numerous Mut‘tazilis who did 
not exactly correspond to the canonical school dogma 
established in the usil al-khamsa. These five princi- 
ples were apparently first formulated by Abu ’l- 
Hudhayl, and it is with Abu ‘lHudhayl and Bishr 
b. al-Mu‘tamir that opposition against Dirar emerged. 
Their verdict determined the later school tradition, 
but it did not succeed in suppressing Dirar’s 
writings. Those who avowed their indebtedness 
to his ideas are therefore mostly found outside 
the Mu‘tazila: Hafs al-Fard in Egypt and other 
Hanafis in Basra and elsewhere. A Dirariyya group 
is attested in Armenia by Nashwan al-Himyari (al- 
Hiir al-in, 212, 1. 3). His influence in theology as 
well as in jurisprudence (usi/ al-fikk) can be ascer- 
tained during at least two generations, although the 
opposition, Mu‘tazili as well as non-Mut‘tazili, fre- 
quently preferred, in such cases, to talk about 
“Djahmis” instead of Diraris. 

This was an old reproach: Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
had claimed, in his Urdjaiza written in prison under 
Haran al-Rashid, that Dirar and his school had 
succumbed to the influence of Djahm b. Safwan. 
What was true in this was that Dirar had reacted 
against Djahm’s rigid determinism: he had conceded 
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that God creates (kkalaka) everything including man’s 
actions, but he also insisted that man, in order to 
be responsible for his actions, simultaneously does 
them himself, either immediately or through “gen- 
eration” (tawlid). In order to describe man’s share 
in them, he used the Kur’dnic term kasaba or iktasa- 
ba which does not yet mean “acquisition” here, but 
rather the mere performance of the act (cf. M. 
Schwarz in Islamic philosophy and the classical tradition, 
essays presented io R. Walzer, Oxford 1972 367 f.); he 
stressed man’s freedom of choice (ckhtiyar) by assum- 
ing a capacity (istita‘a) already before the act. The 
concept is clearly synergistic; Dirar openly talked 
about two “agents”, God and man. This is where 
Abu ’l-Hudhayl and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir saw a sin 
against the spirit of the school; they eliminated the 
idea that God “creates” anything in human actions. 
Dirar could, however, argue convincingly with an 
example like the Kur’An: when somebody recites 
the Kur’an, not only his recitation, fur’dn, is heard, 
but also the Kur’an as created by God. The equiv- 
ocalness of the word (kwr’dn and Kur’an) added to 
the suggestiveness of the theory. 

Outside the sphere of man, Dirar supported God’s 
omnipotence by an elaborate metaphysical system 
based on the exclusively accidental structure of the 
creation. Each body consists of a network of indis- 
pensable accidents, i.e. qualities without which it 
would not exist, but which may be realised in a 
spectrum of varieties best described by their extremes: 
temperature (“hot or cold”), extension (“long or 
short”), weight (“light or heavy”), consistence (“humid 
or dry”), nature of its surface (“rough or soft”), 


colour, taste, odour, etc. In their agglomeration (la lif | 


or idjtimad‘), they form its nucleus; there is nothing 
like a “substance”. But they do not have a separate 
existence either; isolated, they are a mere abstrac- 
tion. Other accidents which are not indispensable 
like movement, pain (in human beings) etc. may 
occur, but they do not form “part” of the body. 
They do not possess any endurance (bakd’) and are 
therefore created anew in every moment (cf. Ash‘ari, 
Makalat al-islamiyyin, 305, i. 11 f. and 359, ult. ff). 
A body for long does not lose its individuality, as 
less than half of its basic qualities have been replaced 
by their contrary. Change of any kind may be 
explained through this process; here Dirar and his 
adherents seem to: have absorbed certain Aristotelian 
ideas, especially the concept of GAAotMots {istihala, 
cf. Isl, xlii (1967), 254 ff}. The entire model is, of 
course, not Aristotelian; Dirar criticised Aristotle for 
his doctrine of substances and accidents in a sepa- 
rate treatise (cf. Fikrist, ed. Fiick, in Shaft comm. vol- 
ume, 69, title no. 14). The system does not allow for 
any self-determining and independent nature of things 
(tabi‘a); this is why it was rejected offhand by Dirar’s 
contemporary Mu‘ammar and later on by an- 
Nazzam, who joined a tradition which was more 
coloured by Stoic ideas [see KuMON]. The conse- 
quences were especially visible in the definition of 
man: he is a conglomerate of “colour, taste, odour, 
capacity, etc.”, but there is no independent and 
immortal soul. 

Using two surprisingly elaborate philosophical terms 
which were never applied again by the Muttazila, 
Dirar differentiated in everything which exists between 
its anniyya “existence” and its mahiyya “quiddity”. 
Opposition arose when he transferred this distinc- 
tion to God: we know God’s anniyya, but we ignore 
the plenitude of His mahiyya. For we can infer the 
aspects of his essence only through rational 











conclusion; but we know from ourselves that an out- 
sider is never able to explore the hidden sides of 
our nature to the same extent that we are aware 
of them ourselves. This is why we must be satis- 
fied with negative theology: “God is omniscient” 
merely means that He is not ignorant. Full knowl- 
edge will be attained only in the Hereafter; then 
God’s essence will be recognised, not through the 
reya bi ‘l-absér as many non-Muttazili theologians 
believed, but through a sixth sense created for this 
purpose by God. This theory seems to have been 
prepared by Abi Hanifa and was taken over by a 
number of Hanafis during the following two gen- 
erations. Later Mut‘tazilis may have seen in it too 
strong a limitation of revelationary evidence and of 
the intellectual potential of kalam; the theory still 
depended on Djahm’s concept of the total tran- 
scendence of God. 

They may have felt more familiar with Dirar’s 
idea to differentiate between two aspects of God’s 
will: “God’s will” may be identical with what hap- 
pens, but also with what He only wants to happen, 
in His commandments. The latter alternative leaves 
room for man’s tkttsdb; sin, the crucial problem of 
Dirar’s theory of the two “creators”, seems to have 
been explained by him through khidlan, “abandon- 
ment (by God”) (€yKatd&Aetwtc). On the other hand, 
God would always be able to make all unbelievers 
believe, by His grace (luif cf. Ibn Hazm, Fisal, iti, 
165, ll. 7 ff and iv, 192, ll. 9 ff.). This may have 
been a mere theoretical assumption. The idea was 
given up by most later Mu‘tazilis in favour of the 
concept of al-aslah, but Dirar was still followed in it 
by Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. 

Djahmi spirit may also survive in Dirar’s denial 
of the punishment in the tomb; already Shahham, 
Abu ’Il-Hudhayl’s youngest disciple, could pretend 
that no Mu‘tazili ever shared this radicalism (cf. Ibn 
al-Murtada, Tabakdi al-Mu‘tazila, 72, ll. 3 f.; also 
Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Fad! al-‘nzal, ed. Fu’ad Sayyid, 
201, Il. 17 ff). Dirar’s doctrine, however, that Paradise 
and Hell do not yet exist, but will be created dur- 
ing the Last Judgment, and that Adam therefore 
lived in a terrestrial garden, was accepted by many 
Jater Mut‘tazilis like Hisham al-Fuwati, ‘Abbad b. 
Sulayman, Abt Hashim, etc. It looks like an inver- 
sion of Djahm’s thesis that Paradise and Hell are 
finite a parte post, but its immediate intention may 
have been to avoid certain pre-destinarian arguments 
which inferred from the actual existence of Hell the 
predetermined necessity of Evil (cf. Mélanges 
d’Islamologie, Volume dédié a A. Abel, Leiden 1974, 108 
ff., with reference to a longer passage of Dirari theo- 
logy preserved in Ibn Hisham’s &. al-Tidjan). Dirar’s 
thesis created difficulties not only in Kur’dnic exe- 
gesis, but also with respect to several well-known 
ahadith, for instance about the nocturnal ascension 
(mad) of the Prophet or about the martyrs enter- 
ing Paradise immediately after their death. 

This latter point, however, did not bother him 
very much: he did not accept isolated traditions 
(akhbar ahdd) as a proof in theological questions 
(ahkam al-din), and in his time most ahéadith still 
had this character of a@hdd. The only epistemolog- 
ical criterion which, besides the Kur’an, he found 
safe enough to base upon it religious truth after 
the death of the Prophet, was consensus (idjma‘); 
in this he was followed by al-Asamm (¢.v.], who took 
over the Mu‘tazili circle in Basra after him. Dirar’s 
attack against hadith had been formulated in his 
K. al-Tahrish wa’l-ighra’,; he had pointed to the 
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fact that all sects used to rely on different and 
mutually contradicting ahadith. It is possible, though 
unprovable, that the beginning of Ibn Kutayba’s 
Ta wil mukhtalif al-hadith reflects Dirar’s argumen- 
tation (cf. Der Orient in der Forschung. Festschrift 
O. Spies, Wiesbaden 1967, 184 f.). 

Belief was, according to Dirar, closely linked to 
intellectual understanding; it begins therefore only 
with mental maturity (kamal al-‘akl). Simple people 
who do not rationalise their convictions may always 
live in unrecognised unbelief (cf. Ash‘ari, Makalat, 
282, ll. 2 ff.). But true belief from a Nabataean counts 
higher than from an Arab, because the Arabs were 
distinguished by the fact that the Prophet was elect- 
ed from among them, whereas the Nabataeans always 
have to transgress the barrier of contempt for not 
having produced any prophet. If a Nabataean there- 
fore ever entered into competition with a Kurashi 
concerning the caliphate, preference should be given 
to the Nabataean as the more appropriate (afda/) can- 
didate. This would have the additional advantage that 
a Nabataean does not have a powerful clientéle and 
could therefore more easily be deposed if necessary. 
The Kuraysh thus do not possess the monopoly of 
the caliphate, according to Dirar; long before him 
the superiority of neo-Muslims had been defended by 
similar arguments (cf. A. Noth in Js/., xlvii (1971), 
178 f.). Nevertheless, Dirar did not doubt that the 
first four caliphs were afdal in the moment of their 
election. Judgment becomes difficult only with the 
Battle of the Camel. In this case, renowned Com- 
panions with equally good reputation stood against 
each other. The result was that both factions for ever 
lost their trustworthiness, even if met separately. Dirar 
compared this situation with two believing Muslims 
entering a house and one of them being heard from 
outside pronouncing a formula of blatant unbelief, 
but both of them being found dead afterwards; there 
would be no criterion then to find out the unbe- 
liever among them, and both of them would have to 
be treated as such. In the context of the simile, the 
death of the two opponents stood for the impossi- 
bility of getting reliable historical information about 
the events of the First Civil War. This neutralistic 
attitude had been prepared by Wasil b. ‘Ataé and 
was continued, with slight variations and a different 
comparison, by Abu ’!-Hudhay!l (cf. al-Nashi? al-akbar, 
Usiil al-nihal, § 90 and introduction, 46). The Shi‘a 
understood it as a critique of ‘Ali; in later times, 
they transmitted reports about discussions in which 
Dirar had been defeated concerning the problem of 
imama by Hisham b. al-Hakam or ‘Ali b. Mitham 
(cf. al-Sharif al-Murtada, al-Fusil al-mukhidra, 79, WU. 
4 ff, °9, Il. -6 ff). 

Dirar rejected ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id’s and Ubayy 
b. Ka‘b’s recension of the Kur’an on the ground that 
their farf was not revealed (cf. Néldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, iii, 107). 

Bibliography: Sources and further detail are 
given in J. van Ess, Dirar b. “Amr und die “Cahmiya” 
in Ist, xliti (1967), 241 ff. and xliv (1968), 1 ff; 
Scattered reports are also found in Kadi ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, Fadl al-ctizal, ed. Fu’ad Sayyid, Tunis 
1974, index s.v.; Ya‘kibi, Musha@kalat al-nas h- 
zamanihim, ed. W. Milward, Beirut 1962, 25, 1. 
4; Abi Rashid al-Naysabtri, Fil-tawhid, ed. Abt 
Rida, Cairo 1385/1965, 591, 11. 5 ff.; Abi Ya‘la 
b. al-Farra’, al-Mu‘tamad fi usiul al-din, ed. 
Haddad, Beirut 1974, 101, Il. 8 ff; al-Sabani, 
al-Bidaya min al-kifaya, ed. Khulayf, Cairo 1969, 
107, 11. 7 ff; Murtada b. al-Da‘T, Tabdszrat al- 
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DISSOLUTION [see Fasxy]. 

DITCH [see KHANDaK]. 

DIVINE DECREE [see au-KaDA’ wa-’L-KADAR]. 

DIWAN-BEGI, the title of high officials in 
the Central Asian khanates in the 16th-19th centuries. 

The title appears first, apparently, in the Timirid 
period, when its bearer, a Turkic amir of one of the 
tribes of the Caghatays, was in charge of military 
affairs and of the affairs of the Turkic subjects, and 
stood at the head of diwdan-i imdrat (or diwdn-i a‘la) 
(see H.R. Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeit, 
Wiesbaden 1952, 169-71). The title had the same 
meaning in the state of the Ak Koyunlu [q.v.] (see 
J.E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu, Minneapolis-Chicago 1976, 
11). In the Safaw7 state in Iran, the diwan-begi 
was one of the seven arkdn-i dawlat (members of the 
madlis-i ala) and was the high justiciar, who tried, 
jointly with the sadr al-sudiir, the major crimes, as 
well as civil cases, controlled all Shari‘a courts and 
was a court of appeal for the whole kingdom (see 
Tadhkirat al-mulik, ed. V. Minorsky, text, 20b-22b, tr. 
50-1, comm. 119-20). There is very little information 
about the diwdn-begi in the Shaybanid [g.v.] state in 
the 16th century, besides the fact that this title did 
exist; in the ‘Aéd Allah-nama by Hafiz Tanish [g.v. 
below] it appears very rarely and without definition 
of its functions. 

More detailed information comes only from the 
time of the Ashtarkhanids [see DJANIps}. The Bahr al- 
asrar by Mahmiid b. Wali (second quarter of the 17th 
century} mentions the diwdn-beg: in a description of 
the ceremonial at the court of the Ashtarkhanids in 
Balkh as being among the officials who were sitting 
on the left side of the khan, near the tripod (? st 
paya; see V.V. Bartol’d, Socinentya, ii/2, 391, 396; 
cf. M.A. Abduraimov, Ocerki agrarnikh otnoshenty v 
Bukharskom khanstue v XVI-—pervoy polovine XIX veka, 1, 
Tashkent 1966, 73, where a reference is made to 
an account of a Russian ambassador to Bukhara in 
the 17th century, who mentions that the throne of 
the khan of Bukhara was raised above the level 
of the floor of the reception room by six steps; prob- 
ably, the throne of the ruler of Balkh was raised above 
the level of the floor by three steps, and the expres- 
sion ba-kurb-t st paya can mean “near the three steps 
[leading to the throne)”. This interpretation, how- 
ever, remains dubious. Cf. also Quatremére, in Notices 
et extras, xiv/1, 496, where st paya is explained as 
“une charpente”). In the administrative manual Magma‘ 
al-arkam compiled in Bukhara in 1212/1798, the diwan- 
begizt Kalan is described as an official second in the 
rank after the ataltk [g.v. above]; he was entrusted with 
the state finance, mainly with the collection of kharadj 
[g.2.], as well as with the supervision of the irrigation 
in the region of Kara-kul (see facsimile in Pis’menniy- 
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pamyainiki Vostoka 1968, Moscow 1970, 55; Russian 
tr. by A.A. Semenov, in Sovetskoye vostokovedenty, v 
{1948], 147). Russian ambassadors in Bukhara in 
1669 also describe the diwdn-begi as the second high- 
ranking official after the afaltk and mention that he 
received the credentials from the ambassadors and 
passed them to the khan (see Nakaz Borisu 1 Semenu 
Pazukhinim ..., St. Petersburg 1894, 49, 55, 76). The 
Ashtarkhanid chronicles confirm that one of the duties 
of the diwan-begi was the reception of ambassadors 
(see Ta’rikh-1 Mukim-Kkhant by Muhammad Yisuf 
Munshi, Russian tr. by A.A. Semenov, Tashkent 
1956, 89). In the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
under the Mangit [g.v.] dynasty in Bukhara, the 
diwan-begi had similar functions, though he was now 
the second figure after the kosh-begi [q.v.], and not 
the atalik. He was called also kosh-begi-yi payadn (“the 
lower kosh-bem”), because his residence was at the 
foot of the ark (the citadel) of Bukhara, and zakati- 
yt kalén (“head of the collectors of zakat” [g.v.]). He 
was the deputy of “the great kosh-beg:” (kull-t kosh- 
begi), and in the absence or during an illness of the 
amir he governed the country together with the kosh- 
begi. Both under the Ashtarkhanids and the Mangits, 
besides this diwan-begi residing in Bukhara, there were 
also diwdn-begis of main provincial rulers, such as 
those of Balkh, Cardjiy, Hisar, with similar func- 
tions. Under the Mangits, the honorary rank of diwdan- 
begi (the third from the top in the hierarchy of 
Bukhara) was given also to various officials not nec- 
essarily connected with financial affairs, such as gov- 
ernors of some towns. In Karatigin [g.v.], both under 
the independent sha@hs and under the domination of 
Bukhara, diwdn-begi was the first deputy of the ruler, 
and he was in charge of state finance as well as of 
the ruler’s estate (see N.A. Kislyakov, Oéerki po istorit 
Karategina, Stalinabad-Leningrad 1941, 183). In the 
semi-independent principality of Ura-Tuba [¢.v.] in 
the 19th century, diwdan-begis were low officials—local 
tax-collectors, subordinate to the sarkér, who was in 
charge of the collection of khardéd and of irrigation 
in the principality (see A. Mukhtarov, Ocerk istorii 
Ura-Tyubinskogo vladeniya v XIX v., Dushanbe 1964, 
53). The title diwan-begi could be given also to super- 
visers of finance in large private estates, such as 
those of the Djitybari shaykks in the 16th century 
(cf. P.P. Ivanov, Khozyaystvo dzZuybarskikh sheykhov, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1954, 60). 

In the Khanate of Khiwa, the post of diwadn-begi 
was probably established only in the early 19th 
century. In any case, neither the local historian 
Muw’nis [g.v.] in his Firdaws al-ikbal nor other sources 
mention this title earlier, and it is not included in 
the list of 34 dignitaries (‘amaldar) established by 
Abu ‘I-Ghazi Khan [q.z.] (cf. Firdaws al-ikbal, MS 
of the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, C-571, f. 65b). This title is mentioned by 
Mu’nis for the first time in his account of the 
events of 1222/1808, when two diwan-begis appear 
simultaneously (zb¢d., f. 272a). Also later, there 
were at least two diwdn-begis in Khiwa. They are 
mentioned among the high officials of the state 
along with the kosh-begi and the mehter [g.v.]; 
they were usually of mean origin, often Persian 
slaves. N. Murav’yev (1821) mentions diwdn-begis as 
unimportant officials subordinate to the kosh-begi 
and the mehter (see N. Murav’yev, Puteshestone v 
Turkmeniyu i Khivu, Moscow 1822, ii, 63); none of 
other Russian descriptions of the khanate compiled 
in the first half of the 19th century mentions them 
at all. In the reign of Allah-Kuli Khan (1240-58/ 





1825-42), the chief diwan-begi was entrusted with 
the collection of zakat and customs (see N. Zalesov, 
in Vovenniy sbornik, xxii [1861], No. 11, 65), and it 
remained his main duty till the end of the 19th 
century. Besides him, there was a diwdn-begi in 
charge of khan’s estates and a diwdn-begi of the 
governor of Hazarasp (a senior relative of khan or 
his heir). In the reign of Sayyid Muhammad Rahim 
Khan II (1281-1328/1864-1910), the chief diwan- 
beg) Muhammad Murad (“Mat-Murad” of Russian 
sources) became the most influential person among 
the Khiwan dignitaries and was considered as a 
first minister by Western observers (cf. e.g. H. 
Moser, A travers U’Aste centrale, Paris 1885, 238). 

In the Khanate of Khokand [¢.v.], the title diwdn- 
begi is also attested, though no explanation is avail- 
able about the duties of its bearer. It seems, however, 
that it was more a rank than an administrative post, 
and its position was the same as that of diwdan-begi 
in the hierarchy of Bukhara (between the ranks of 
parwanaci [g.v.] and atalik). Radjab Diwan-begi, 
executed in 1236/1820, is said to have had the high- 
est title in the khanate, wazir al-wuzard’ (see V.P. 
Nalivkin, Histoire du khanat de Khokand, Paris 1889, 
140-1), which indicates, apparently, that he was con- 
sidered the head of the civil administration; but before 
that he is mentioned as a governor (ha@kim) of Tashkent 
(wid. 125, 135). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited in 
the text, see: A.A. Semenov, in Materiali po istorii 
tadzikov i uzbekov Sredney Azit, ii, Stalinabad 1954, 
57, 61, 66; M. Yu. Yuldashev, Khiwa khanligida feo- 
dal yer egaligi wa dawlat tuzilishi [in Uzbek], Tashkent 
1959, 263-4. (Yu. BREGEL) 
DJABAL SAYS, the name of a volcanic 

mountain in Syria situated ca. 105 km. southeast 
of Damascus. Around its west and south sides runs 
a smal! valley opening to the southeast into a large 
volcanic crater. In years with normal rainfall, this 
crater is filled with water for about eight months. A 
reservoir near its centre makes Djabal Says one of 
the few secure waterplaces in the region, where some- 
times more than a hundred nomad families camp in 
autumn. At the mouth of the valley on the south- 
east-slope of Djabal Says and opposite to it, on the 
fringe of another slope, remains of numerous build- 
ings are preserved. The site was first visited in 1862 
by M. de Vogiié and excavated from 1962 to 1964 
by K. Brisch. The ruins consist of a considerable 
number of houses, a mosque, a church, a hammdm, 
some storehouses for provisions, kAdns and/or bar- 
racks, and a palace. 

The palace is situated on the south side of the val- 
ley. It consists of a rectangular enclosure, ca, 67 m. X 
67 m., from which eight towers (four at the corners, 
one in the middle of each side) project. Entrance is 
given through a door in the central tower of the north- 
side. Behind the door one enters a_ tunnel- 
vaulted vestibule at the back of which is a doorway, 
opening into a great entrance hall which leads to a 
courtyard, ca. 31 m. X 31 m. This courtyard is sur- 
rounded by ranges of rooms (54 excluding the small 
rooms in the hollow towers and the entrance hall) most 
of which are organised into eight groups (buyit) of five 
or six rooms. In addition to this, there are three pairs 
of rooms and four isolated rooms, two of which served 
probably as staircases. An arcade ran around the paved 
courtyard in front of the rooms. In the centre of the 
courtyard is a cistern. The lower parts of the walls 
consist of basalt blocks on the inner and outer faces 
with fillings of lumps of basalt and mortar rising up at 
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some places to a height of ca. 2 m. The upper parts | 


of the walls were built of mud bricks. An excep- 
tion is the entrance tower, the upper parts of which 
are also of basalt. Most of the basalt sections and 
some of the brick sections of the walls are pre- 
served. No traces of ceilings were found. De Vogue, 
who visited Djabal Says more than a hundred years 
ago, saw brick vaultings. The building had origi- 
nally two floors and is stylistically linked with two 
other palaces, Minya (see KHIRBAT AL-MINYA] and 
Kharrana [¢.v.]. 

The hammam, ca. 150 m. east of the palace, meas- 
ures ca. 16 m. X 17 m. It consists of a large eas- 
troom, ca. 10 m. x 4.5 m., with a semicircular exedra 
in the north. Its south side opens into two rooms, 
ca. 3.5 m. deep. The east room can be entered by 
a door from the east. At its west side, it is con- 
nected with four smaller rooms, three of which served 
as the apodyterium, tepidarium and calidarium of 
the bath. The lower parts of the walls resemble those 
of the palace. The upper sections are built of burnt 
brick. All rooms with the exception of the west room 
seem to have been covered by vaultings or domes 
of burnt brick. The west room was probably not 
covered at all. The building resembles closely 
Hammam al-Sarakh [q.v.] in Jordan. 

The mosque, ca. 70 m. west of the palace, is a 
square building measuring ca. 9.5 m. X 9.5 m. The 
preserved lower sections of its walls are built of 
basalt. It can be entered by two doors from the 
north and the east. The interior of the building is 
divided into two equal parts by two arches running 
east-west and resting on a pier in the centre and 
on wall piers. Here, as in the palace, the upper parts 
of the walls seem to have been built of mud bricks. 
If this was the case, they could only have carried a 
wooden roof. 

Other buildings. Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of Djabal Says is that, in addition to the above- 
mentioned buildings, a considerable number of more 
modest structures is preserved. At the south-side of 
the valley in an area stretching from the hammam 
(the easternmost structure), ca. 300 m. to the west, 
the traces of more than 15 other buildings can be 
seen. The majority of them are of almost square 
shape and consist of ranges of rooms around three 
or four sides of a central courtyard. They are of 
poorer architectural quality than the palace, the 
hammém and the mosque. Some of these buildings 
were doubtlessly built at the same time as the palace 
and served as storehouses and barracks or khdns, 
whereas some are obviously later. The latter seem 
to be contemporary with a few smaller buildings 
whose plans resemble those of simple farmhouses 
(one range of rooms with a courtyard in front of 
it). Opposite the valley, at the southeastern foot of 
Djabal Says, in an area stretching ca. 400 m. from 
southwest to northeast and ca. 100 m. from south- 
east to northwest, some thirty other buildings are to 
be found. Almost all of them have courtyards with 
rooms at one, two, three or four sides. The most 
conspicuous structures among them are: a building 
with towers at its corners looking like a palace in 
miniature, a structure next to it, which Brisch thinks 
was a mosque, and a one-naved church resembling 
the large room of the hammam. 

Literary sources (al-Bakrt and Yakit) tell us that 
the caliph al-Walid (86-96/705-15} had a residence 
at Usays, a waterplace east of Damascus, which is 
doubtlessly identical with our site. This conclusion 
is supported by inscriptions found on the spot. One 





of them bears the name Usays, in some others the 
names of sons of al-Walid are mentioned. Hence the 
palace, the hammam, the mosque (which Brisch thinks 
to be later than the palace) and some of the build- 
ings next to the palace, can be attributed to al- 
Walid. Some other buildings are definitely later than 
the palace, because building material from the palace 
was used in their construction. It is hard to deter- 
mine whether there were only two periods of build- 
ing activity or more. Around the south side of the 
church a group of very small houses with rather 
irregular plans is clustered. These differ from the 
plans of most of the buildings at Djabal Says and 
might represent a third period of building activity, 
earlier or later than the two already isolated. A pre- 
Islamic date is suggested by the church (but we also 
find a church in the Umayyad settlement of ‘Andjar 
[see ‘aYN AL-DJARR] in Lebanon), by an inscription 
found at Djabal Says with the name of the Ghassanid 
ruler Harith b. Djabala, dated 528, and by a Roman 
coin. 
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: (H. Gause) 

DJABALA sx. at-HARITH, Ghassinid chieftain 
[see GuassAn] of the pre-Islamic period, who made 
his début in Ghassanid - Byzantine relations ca. 500 
A.D., when he mounted an offensive against Palestina 
Tertia but was beaten by Romanus, the dux of that 
province. Shortly afterwards in 502, Byzantium con- 
cluded a treaty with the Ghassanids and recognised 
them as its new allies (foederat’). Throughout the 
remaining part of the reign of the emperor Anastasius 
(491-518), the sources are silent on Djabala, who was 
probably not yet the Ghassanid king but was acting 
as the general of his father, al-Harith b. Tha‘laba. 

In the reign of the emperor Justin (518-27), Djabala 
came into prominence, now as the king of the 
Ghassanid federates, whom he ruled from al-Djabiya 
{q-v.], his seat in the Djawlan. By that time, the 
Ghassanids had been won over to Monophysite 
Christianity and had become its staunch sup- 
porters. However, the return of Byzantium to the 
Chalcedonian position and Justin’s expulsion of the 
Monophysite bishops alienated the Ghassanids and 
their king, who consequently would not take part in 
the defence of the oriental provinces against the 
Persians and their Lakhmid allies, and could not 
come to the succour of their coreligionists in South 
Arabia during the reign of Yiisuf Dha Nuwas [¢.v.}. 
But in all probability, it was he who enabled al-Aws 
and al-Khazradj of Medina to achieve an ascen- 
dancy over the Jewish tribes there, Aba Djubayla of 
the Arabic sources being none other than Djabala 
himself or one of his relatives. 

With the accession of the emperor Justinian (527- 
65), there was a reconciliation with the Monop- 
hysites; the Ghassanids under Djabala returned to 
service to fight the wars of Byzantium against the 
Persians and the Lakhmids, but Djabala was not 
destined to live much longer. His more illustrious 
son, al-Harith b. Djabala, is attested as king already 
in 529, and the presumption is that Djabala died 
at the battle of Thannuris in Mesopotamia in 528, 
commanding the Ghassanid contingent in the 
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Byzantine army against the Persians; the Syriac 
authors remember him under the nickname of Atfar. 
In the list of Ghassanid buildings, three are attrib- 
uted to Djabala, sc. al-Kanatir, Adhruh, and al-Kastal. 
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3 2 (I. A. Suantp) 

DJABIR zs. ‘ABD ALLAH sb. ‘Amr B. HarAm 
B. Kas B. GHanm B. SALIMA, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH (or 
Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman, or Abi Muhammad) AL- 
SALAMI AL-KHAZzRADJT AL-ANSARI, Companion of 
the Prophet. His father, ‘Abd Allah, was one of 
the seventy men of Aws and Khazradj who gave the 
Prophet the oath of allegiance at the ‘Akaba Meeting 
[see AL-‘AKABA] and committed themselves to defend 
him. His father is also recorded in the list of the 
twelve nukaba’, the chosen group from among the sev- 
enty; Djabir himself had attended the Meeting as a 
very young boy, and is therefore counted in the list 
of “the Seventy” and in the honourable list of those 
who embraced Islam together with their fathers. His 
father prevented him from taking part in the two 
encounters at Badr and Uhud, leaving him at home 
to look after his seven (or nine) sisters. A report 
according to which he attended the battle of Badr 
and drew water for the warriors is denied authentic- 
ity by al-Wakidi and marked by him as an ‘Iraki tra- 
dition. On the Day of Uhud, Djabir lost his father, 
his mother’s brother ‘Amr b. al-Djamih and his cousin 
Khallad. Djabir’s father distinguished himself in the 
fight and was the first Muslim warrior killed in this 
battle. The Prophet did not object to Djabir mourn- 
ing for him, and gave him permission to uncover his 
face. ‘Abd Allah was buried according to the Prophet’s 
ruling as a martyr on the spot where he fell, clad in 
his garment, with his wounds still bleeding. The 
Prophet personally suggested that he should act as 
father to Djabir and put ‘A’isha in his mother’s place. 
On the day following the battle of Uhud, Djabir 
asked, and was granted permission to join the force 
dispatched by the Prophet to Hamra’ al-Asad. After 
that, Djabir accompanied the Prophet on 18 or so 
expeditions. 

The Prophet showed great concern for Djabir 
and his family and often came to his dwelling. 
Djabir’s family, who were familiar with his tastes, 
used to prepare for the Prophet his favourite kind of 
meal. On one such visit the Prophet blessed the 
family of Djabir and their abode, on another he 
cured Djabir of fever by sprinkling on him water 
which he had used for ablution. The Prophet gave 
his approval for Djabir to marry a woman who was 
not a virgin, and who would take care of his sisters. 
By his blessing, he helped Djabir to pay a debt which 
his father owed to the Jew Aba Shahma, and he 
invoked God’s forgiveness for him when he bought 
his camel (/aylat al-ba%). 

After the death of the Prophet, ‘Umar appointed 
Djabir chief (arf) of his clan. During the military 





operations of the conquest of Damascus he was sent 
as a member of an auxiliary force dispatched to 
Khalid b. al-Walid. On another occasion he was dis- 
patched by ‘Umar with a small group to al-Kifa. 
When the rebellious Egyptian troops advanced to 
Medina in order to besiege the house of ‘Uthman, 
Dj4bir was among the group sent by the caliph to 
negotiate with them and appease them. He is said 
to have fought on the side of ‘Ali at Siffin (37/657) 
and then to have returned to Medina. During the 
expedition of Busr b. Artat (40/660), Djabir was com- 
pelled to swear allegiance to Mu‘awiya; this he did 
in precautionary dissimulation (takiyya [g.v.]), after 
having consulted Umm Salama, the wife of the 
Prophet. This is a new trait of character, indicating 
Shi‘i sympathies, and is one of the earliest cases of 
takyyya mentioned in the texts. As an indication of 
Djabir’s attachment to Medina and to the relics of 
the Prophet, one may adduce the report that he and 
Abi Hurayra prevailed upon Mu‘awiya to leave the 
minbar of the Prophet in Medina and not to trans- 
fer it to Syria. He is said to have visited the court 
of ‘Abd al-Malik and to have asked him for some 
grants for the people of Medina. When the force 
sent by Yazid b. Mu‘awiya against Medina (63/683) 
entered the city, Djabir openly voiced his objection, 
circulating an utterance of the Prophet about the 
punishment which would befall people who affrighted 
the city. He was saved from death by Marwan when 
a man, enraged by his words, attacked him intend- 
ing to kill him. After the victory of al-Hadjdjadj over 
Ibn al-Zubayr (73/692), al-Hadjdjadj ordered the 
hands of some of the opponents of the Umayyad 
rule to be stamped in the same way as was done 
to the dhimmis and Djabir was among those oppo- 
nents. Djabir’s sharp criticism and unkind words with 
regard to the rulers, especially al-Hadjdjadj, provoked 
the latter’s caustic remark that Djabir displayed the 
same pride as the Jews (by which, of course, the 
Ansar were meant). 

Djabir died at 78/697 at the age of 94 (other 
reports, however, give varying dates). He is said to 
have been the last survivor of the group of 70 Ansar 
who attended the ‘Akaba Meeting, thus fulfilling a 
prediction of the Prophet. The prayer over his grave 
was performed by the governor of Medina, Aban b. 
‘Uthman, or according to another tradition, by al- 
Hadjdjadj b. Yisuf when he came to Medina after 
his victory over ‘Abd Allah b, al-Zubayr. 

Djabir is noted as a most prolific narrator of tra- 
ditions from the Prophet. The number of those going 
back to him is estimated at 1,540; al-Bukhari and 
Muslim recorded 210 hadiths transmitted by him in 
their compilations, and the subject-range of his trans- 
mission is extremely wide. Of special interest are 
Djabir’s reports about events which he witnessed and 
details furnished by him about expeditions in which 
he took part. Djabir was highly respected by the schol- 
ars of hadith and is counted in the lists of reliable 
transmitters and the ashab al-futyaé. He used to recite 
his traditions in the mosque of Medina; his sessions 
of hadith-transmission were attended by a wide circle 
of students, who would discuss the traditions of their 
master after leaving the mosque. A composition known 
as sahifat Djabir contained a great number of tradi- 
tions recorded by him. Scholars of hadith were eager 
to circulate traditions on his authority, without always 
observing the necessary rules of fadith transmission. 
Even a distinguished pious scholar like al-Hasan al- 
Basri was suspected of reporting some traditions on 
the direct authority of Djabir, although he never was 
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his disciple. The impressive list of those who trans- 
mitted his traditions includes the names of three of 
his sons: ‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘Akil and Muhammad. His 
descendants are said to have settled in North Africa, 
in a place called al-Ansariyya. 

In Shi‘T tradition, Djabir was granted an excep- 
tionally high rank. The Aadths recorded in Shit 
sources on his authority touch upon the fundamen- 
tal tenets of Shi‘T belief: the mission of ‘Ali, his qual- 
ities, his authority over the believers, the graces 
granted him by God, the divine virtues of his descen- 
dants and the duties of allegiance and obedience 
incumbent upon the believers. It was the zndm al- 
Bakir who asked Djabir about the Tablet which God 
sent down to Fatima and which Djabir got permis- 
sion to copy. In this Tablet God named the amdms 
and established their order of succession. It is note- 
worthy that, according to some versions, the idm 
compared the copy of Djabir with the Tablet in his 
possession and stated that the copy is a reliable and 
accurate one. In another story, Djabir confirms the 
accuracy of the unusual report about the fidjra as 
told him by the imam. Djabir is credited with the 
hadith about the appointment of ‘Ali as wasi, which 
forms the base of the Shi‘T interpretation of Stra 
LIII, 1-4. It was he who reported the utterance of 
the Prophet that ‘Ali is the ser@f mustakim, the nght 
path to be followed. The imam al-Bakir stressed that 
Djabir was privileged to possess knowledge of the 
correct interpretation of Sara XXVIII, 85, which, 
according to him, refers to the radj‘a, the re-appear- 
ance of the Prophet and ‘Ali. Among further Shi 
traditions reported on Djabir’s authority is the one 
which states that there are two weighty things left 
by the Prophet for the Muslim community: the 
Kuran and his Family (al-%ra). Another tradition 
has it that the angel Djibril bade the Prophet pro- 
claim the vocation of ‘Ali and his descendants, the 
imams, and tell the Muslim community about ‘Ali’s 
distinguished position on the Day of Resurrection 
and in Paradise. The Sunni version of Djabir’s report 
that the first thing created by God was the Light 
of Muhammad had its Shit counterpart, traced back 
to Djabir, which said that this Light was split into 
two parts: the Light of Muhammad and the Light 
of ‘Ali, and that it was later transferred to the suc- 
ceeding imdms. It is on the authority of Djabir that 
the significant tradition which states that the last per- 
sons to be with the Prophet when he died were ‘Ali 
and Fatima is reported. Some of his traditions relate 
the miracles of ‘Alt. ‘Alt ascended to Heaven in 
order to put down the rebellion of the wicked ginn, 
who denied his authority and a luminous angel prayed 
in his place in the mosque. Another miracle hap- 
pened when ‘Aly walked with Djabir on the bank 
of the Euphrates: a very high wave covered ‘AIT; 
when he reappeared completely dry after a short 
time, he explained that it had been the Angel of 
the Water who greeted and embraced him. 

Djabir is distinguished in the Shi‘T tradition by a 
significant mission entrusted to him by the Prophet: 
he was ordered to meet the wmdém al-Bakir and to 
convey to him the greetings of the Prophet, which 
he did. This created a peculiar relationship between 
the elderly bearer of the good tidings and the young 
recipient, the indm al-Bakir. According to tradition, 
the two used to meet, and some of the traditions 
transmitted by al-Bakir are told on the authority of 
Djabir and traced back to the Prophet. It is evident 
that the idea that the imam might have derived his 
knowledge from a human being is opposed to the 





principles of the Shi‘a. It had thus to be justified 
that it was merely done in order to put an end to 
the accusations of the Medinans, who blamed _al- 
Bakir for transmitting hadiths on the authority of the 
Prophet, whom he had never seen. As the traditions 
reported by Djabir and those independently reported 
by the imam and revealed to him by God were in 
fact identical, the insertion of Djabir’s name between 
the name of the imdm and that of the Prophet was 
quite a formal act, with no significance. A few tra- 
ditions are indeed reported with names of some 
Companions inserted between the imam and the 
Prophet. In one of the traditions it is explained that 
this insertion may make the hadith more acceptable 
to people, although it is obvious that the wmdms knew 
more than that Gompanion whose name was inserted 
between the imam and the Prophet. 

The close relationship of Djabir with the family of 
‘Ali is also exposed in the story relating that Fatima 
bint ‘Ali asked Djabir to intervene and to persuade 
Zayn al-‘Abidin to cease his excessive devotional prac- 
tices which might be harming for his health. It was 
a sign of respect and faith that, when Husayn asked 
his enemies on the battle-field of Karbala’ to save his 
life, quoting the utterance of the Prophet that he and 
his brother were the lords of the youths of Paradise 
(sapyida shabab ahl al-djanna), he referred to Djabir who 
would vouch for the truth of the utterance. Djabir is 
said to have been present at the grave of Husayn 
shortly after he was killed and to have met there the 
family of Husayn who were sent back by Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya. Another Shi‘T tradition reports about his 
visit to the grave of Husayn and his moving speech 
over the grave. 

Djabir had intimate relations with the family of 
‘Ali and especially with the two imdms Zayn al- 
‘Abidin and al-Bakir. There are some Shi‘T attempts 
to link him with Dja‘far al-Sadik and to fix the 
date of his death at the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.H. 

Finally, the high position of Djabir in ShiT tradi- 
tion is expressed by the fact that he was placed in 
the list of the four persons who clung to the true 
faith and in the list of the nine persons to whom ‘Ali 
promised that they would be in Paradise. 
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DJABIR at-DJU‘FI, Aso ‘Asp ALLAH or ABO 
MuyamMap B. Yazip B. AL-HArtrH, Kufan Shi‘i 
traditionist of Arab descent. His chief teacher seems 
to have been al-Sha‘bi [¢.v.] (d. 100/718-19). Among 
other well-known traditionists, from whom he re- 
lated, were ‘Ikrima, ‘Ata’? b. Abi Rabah and Tawis. 
Initially, he held the moderate Shi‘t views widespread 
among the Kifan traditionists. Later he joined the 
more radical Shi‘ circles looking to Muhammad al- 
Bakir (d. ca. 117/735) and his son Dja‘far al-Sadik 
for religious guidance. According to some Sunni here- 
siologists, he became the leader of the extremist Shr‘T 
followers of al-Mughira b. Sa‘id after the latter was 
killed by Khalid al-Kasri, governor of Kifa, in 
119/737. Imami sources, on the other hand, report 
a statement of Dja‘far al-Sadik commending him for 
having said the truth about the imdams while con- 
demning al-Mughira for lying about them. This makes 
it appear unlikely that Djabir actually belonged to the 
Mughiriyya, who recognised the Hasanid Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah as their mam, but does point to some 
relationship between him and al-Mughira. Accord- 
ing to another Imami report, Djabir first aroused the 
suspicions of Yiisuf b. ‘Umar, governor of Kifa 
(120-6/738-44), and then incited the people of Kifa 
against his successor, Mansir b. Djumhiir (126/744). 
According to most sources, he died in 128/745-6. 
Other death dates given for him are 127/744-5 and 
132/749-50. 

Sunni hadith criticism was divided concerning his 
trustworthiness. His transmission was evidently accepted 
at first as reliable and highly accurate but later, 
as his Shr‘ attitude became more radical, he was 
shunned. Thus Sufyan al-Thawri and Shu‘ba related 
on his authority and noted his reliability, though crit- 
ical judgments are also reported from them. Abi 
Hanifa is said to have condemned him as a notori- 
ous liar who claimed to have a hadith for every legal 
question. Among the authors of the canonical collec- 
tions of fadith, Aba’ Dawid, al-Tirmidhi, and Ibn 
Madja quoted a few traditions in which he appears 
in the chain of transmitters, Al-Bukhart and Muslim 
excluded him, the latter quoting negative reports about 
him in the introduction to his Sahih (Cairo [1963?], 
i, 15). The standard accusations against him were that 
he believed in the raga [g.v.] and that he claimed 
secret knowledge of many thousands of hadiths which 
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he would not divulge. The Imami attitude to him 
was also ambiguous. While he was considered a loyal 
supporter of the imams al-Bakir and al-Sadik, he was 
described as “mixed-up” (mukhtalit) by scholars 
opposed to extremist tendencies. Several Imami tra- 
ditionists who related from him, ‘Amr b. Shimr, 
Mufaddal b. Salih, Munakhkhal b. Djamil and Yisuf 
b. Ya‘kib, were accused of extremism and consid- 
ered weak transmitters. The ghul@t, on the other 
hand, recognised him as the most intimate disciple 
of Muhammad al-Bakir, who was fully initiated into 
the mysteries of the gnostic knowledge and super- 
human nature of the idm, and they ascribed mirac- 
ulous qualities and powers to him. It is uncertain to 
what extent reports later circulating under his name 
among the ghuldt go back to Djabir, whatever his 
relations with the contemporary Shi‘T extremists. An 
early Imami source states that ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Harith, leader of the extremist followers of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘awiya f[g.z.], after the latter’s death in 
131/748-9, spread extremist doctrines about 
metempsychosis, pre-existence of the human souls as 
shadows (azilla) and cyclical history (dawr [g.v. in 
Suppl.]), ascribing them to Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ansari and Djabir al-Dju‘fi “who were innocent of 
them” (see al-Nawbakhti, Firak al-shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, 
Istanbul 1931, 31). 

The Imami scholar al-Nadjashi (d. 450/1058) men- 
tions the following books of Djabir as still avail- 
able to him: K. al-Tafsir, K. al-Nawddir, K. al-Fada’il, 
K. al-Djamal, K. Siffin, K. al-Nahrawan, K. Maktal Amir 
al-Mu’minin, and K. Maktal al-Husayn. Djabir occa- 
sionally appears in al-Tabari’s Kur’an commentary 
and his Ta’rikh as a transmitter of Kur’an exegesis 
and in the latter work also as a transmitter of reports 
on the caliphate of ‘Aly and the death of al-Husayn 
(see Tabari, index s.v. Djabir al-Rawi). It is unlikely, 
however, that al-Tabari was quoting directly from 
any works of Djabir. Extensive quotations of his 
reports concerning the battle of Siffin and the 
caliphate of ‘Ali are contained in the K. Wak‘at Siffin 
of Nasr b. Muzahim. Nasr’s authority for them was, 
however, ‘Amr b. Shimr, who is accused by the 
Shaykh al-Tiist of having made additions to Djabir’s 
books. 
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(W. MapbELuNG) 

DJABR (A.), compulsion in marriage exer- 

cised upon one or other of the prospective partners, 





under conditions which vary according to the judi- 
cial schools. The right of dabr is foreseen neither by 
the Kur’an nor by the Sunna, and a hadith (al-Bukhart, 
Nikah, bab 42) actually declares that neither the father 
nor any other person may give in marriage without 
her consent a virgin or a woman who has already 
been under the authority of a husband; the Prophet 
himself consulted his daughter Fatima before giving 
her in marriage to ‘Ali, but it seems that the major- 
ity of early Muslim jurists preferred to follow an 
ancient Arab custom. Later traditions confirm their 
point of view, and all the schools made gabr a point 
of doctrine, without always employing this term, which 
does not appear with this particular sense in the clas- 
sical dictionaries. 

In general, this right belongs to the master when 
applied to slaves of both sexes, on condition that they 
suffer no damage (see ‘aBp), or to the father, grand- 
father or testamentary guardian (wast) in other cases; 
in principle, the wali [see witAya] is only considered 
to exercise this right by the Hanafis, and by the 
Malikis in the case of an orphan girl who does not 
have a wasi. Except when subject to impediment [see 
HADJR], boys normally acquired the right to consent 
to their marriage after puberty [see BALIGH], so that 
they escaped from djabr at an early age, in the legal 
sense at least. So it is upon girls that the arrange- 
ments relative to matrimonial compulsion have the 
most relevant effect in classical Muslim law. 

According to the Hanafis, even the walt may 
arrange a marriage in the name of children of 
either sex who are below the age of puberty, and 
in the case of the girl in particular, this applies 
whether she is a virgin or not. On attaining puber- 
ty boys and girls enjoy a right of choice (khiyar) if 
they have been married by their walt mudjbir, who 
according to this school may be chosen from among 
a wide range of agnatic relatives; if it is the father 
or the grandfather who has exercised the right of 
dabr, however, no annulment is possible. A slave 
woman given in marriage by her master against 
her will may also annul her marriage if she is 
enfranchised. 

According to the Shafi‘is, the wal? may not give a 
virgin girl in marriage without her consent, at least 
tacit, only the father or the grandfather in fact exer- 
cises the night of dabr, but in this school, it is the 
notion of virginity which is crucial, the loss of vir- 
ginity, whether legal, accidental or illegal, conferring 
upon the interested party the nght to consent to her 
marriage (or re-marriage) even if she is still below the 
age of puberty. 

For the Hanbalis, the conditions for the exercise 
of the right of dabr approximate to those of the 
Malikis, who show themselves the most rigorous in 
combining the notions of impuberty and of virgin- 
ity. In fact the father has the right to give his 
daughter in marriage without her consent, not only 
if she is subject to impediment, as in the other 
schools, but also, with certain restrictions, if she is 
a virgin, whether past the age of puberty (she may 
even be an old maid) or below it; he exercises 
the right of dabr equally over a pre-pubescent girl 
deflowered after a legal marriage, and over a post- 
pubescent girl deflowered accidentally or illegally. 
There is no right of choice, but the father is obliged 
to respect the principle according to which the part- 
ners must be well-suited [see KaFA’a]. So in 
order to escape the paternal gabr, the daughter 
must be past the age of puberty and legally de- 
flowered (thayyib) or, if she has preserved her 
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virginity after the age of puberty, she must be eman- 
cipated in respect of property, or married for 
a year or less and divorced, or a widow whose 
marriage has not been consummated. The waéz other 
than the father is never mudjbir, that is to say that 
he only has the right to give a girl in marriage 
when she is past puberty, but her consent, more 
or less tacit, is then required; having become thayyib, 
she must give an explicit consent through the inter- 
mediary of her wali. 

Among the Imami Shi‘is, the right of dabr belongs 
to the father, and, with certain reservations, to the 
grandfather. In early times, it was applied to the vir- 
gin daughter whatever her age, but ultimately it was 
decided that the post-pubescent virgin is no longer 
subject to it. 

Such is the theory. In practice, the govern- 
ments of the majority Muslim states, whether inde- 
pendent or under foreign protectorate, have long ago 
attempted to curb the right of dabr by fixing the age 
of marriage at twelve and above for girls and by for- 
bidding the sadis to conduct unduly premature wed- 
dings; but is has not always been possible to exercise 
a very strict control. In the states which have modern 
legal systems, this right has been totally abolished or 
restrained by the necessity of the mutual consent of 
the parties, even if the mediation of the wali is still 
required (if the latter refuses, it is possible to have 
recourse to the judge). There remain, however, ves- 
tiges of it in the most modern legal codes, such as 
that of Morocco which provides (art. 12) that the 
judge has the right to use compulsion in a case where 
it is feared that a girl will misbehave if allowed to 
remain a spinster. 
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(Cu. PELLat) 

DJABRIDS, a dynasty based in al-Ahsa’ [g.v.] in 
eastern Arabia in the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries. 
The Bani Djabr descended from ‘Amir b. Rabji‘a b. 
‘Ukayl. 

The founder of the dynasty was Sayf b. Zamil b. 
Djabr, who supplanted the Djarwanids of ‘Ukayl [see 
AL-KATIF]. Sayf’s brother and successor Adywad was 
born in the desert in the region of al-Ahsa’ and al- 
Katif in Ramadan 821/October 1418. Adjwad in 
his fifties was strong enough to become involved in 








the politics of Hormuz on the other side of the 
Gulf. He told the Medinan historian al-Samhadt 
how he had visited the tomb of Kulayb, the hero 
of the saga of the war of al-Basiis, in Hima Dariyya 
[g.v.], a tomb revered by a Bedouin cult. Adjwad 
extended his authority westwards into Nadjd and 
towards ‘Uman in the east, where he gathered trib- 
ute. He won fame as a captain who had suffered 
many wounds in battle. At the same time he was 
distinguished for his piety; he diligently collected 
books of the Maliki law school to which he adhered, 
a school with many followers in eastern Arabia. 
Some of the Maliki judges whom he appointed were 
converts from the Shi‘a. He made frequent pil- 
grimages, the last being in 912/1507, when he was 
said to have led a throng of 30,000. His generos- 
ity was such that the Bedouins of eastern Arabia 
still remember him as a sort of latter-day Hatim 
al-Ta’z. The traces of a fort near the village of al- 
Munayzila in al-Ahsa’ are known as Kasr Adjwad 
b. Zamil. 

With the arrival of the Portuguese in the Persian 
Gulf in 913/1507, Albuquerque learned of the 
power of the Djabrids. Adjwad had just died, leav- 
ing three sons, the eldest of whom was Mukrin. 
The famous pilgrimage in 926/1520 by Mukrin, 
whom the Egyptians visiting Mecca regarded as 
“the lord of the Bedouins of the East”, is described 
in AL-KATIF. 

Back from al-Hidjaz, Mukrin in Sha‘ban 927/ 
July 1521 encountered a Portuguese force that had 
descended on the island of al-Bahrayn. Having married 
a daughter of the Amir of Mecca, Mukrin had brought 
with him Turkish craftsmen and sailors to build and 
man a fleet to oppose the Christian enemy and had 
strengthened his army with 400 Persian archers and 
20 Ottoman sharp-shooters. The battle took place on 
land. After a heroic resistance, Mukrin fell gravely 
wounded and died three days later. 

In 928/1521 Husayn b. Sa‘id, the Djabrid field 
commander in ‘Umin, joined the Portuguese in 
expelling the Persian garrison from Suhar on the coast 
of the Gulf of ‘Uman, and the Portuguese recognised 
Husayn as the new governor there, describing him as 
master of the whole stretch of territory southwards to 
Zafar on the Arabian Sea. 

As the 10th/16th century wore on, the Djabrids 
grew weaker in the face of an Ottoman advance from 
the north and incursions by the Sharif of Mecca from 
the west. Rashid b. Mughamis of the Muntafik, an 
Ottoman subject, dealt the Djabrids a crippling blow 
in 931/1524-5. An inscription in Masdjid al-Dibs in 
al-Hufiif, the capital of al-Ahsa’, bears the name of 
the first Ottoman governor, Mehmed Farrtkh Pasha, 
and the date 963/1556. 

In 986/1578-9 the Sharif Hasan b. Abr Numayy, 
while besieging Mi‘kal in the oasis of al-Riyad, 
captured a number of the leading figures there, 
among whom there may have been members of Bani 
Djabr. Three years later the same Sharif took towns 
and forts in al-Khardj and al-Yamama. On the way 
home, the Sharif was attacked by Bedouins of Banti 
Khalid, whom he routed. This incident lends cre- 
dence to the likelihood of a direct connection between 
the Djabrids and this tribe, particularly its section 
named the Djubir. 
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DJADJARM, a town in the western part of medi- 
aeval Khurdsan in Persia, now a town and also 
a bakhsh or sub-district in the shahrastan or district of 
Budjnurd in the Khurdsan ustan. It lies at the west- 
ern end of the elongated plain which stretches almost 
from Bistém in the west almost to Nishapir in the 
east, which is drained by the largely saline K4l-i Shir 
stream, and which is now traversed by the Tehran- 
Nishapir-Mashhad railway. 

The mediaeval geographers, up to and including 
Hamd Allah Mustawif (see Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 392-3, 430), advert to the fertility 
of the region of Djadjarm, which they describe as 
a well-fortified town, with cereals and fruit, and with 
water from springs which was conveyed to the field 
by kanats. The Hudiid al-Glam (372/982), tr. Minorsky, 
102, describes it as “the emporium of Gurgan, Kiimis 
and Nishapir”. It lay on an important caravan route 
which ran westward from Nishapiir through Djuwayn, 
along the plain and then by the Dinar-Sari defile 
through mountains down to the Caspian lowlands; 
it was this route which Mas‘tid of Ghazna’s army 
took in 426/1035 when that ruler marched against 
the Ziydrid prince of Gurgan and Tabaristan 
Maniitihr b. Kabiis, see Bayhaki, Ta’rikh-1 Mas‘iadi, 
ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 448-9. In the Mongol and 
Il-Khanid periods this route was particularly well- 
traversed, and the Spanish envoy Clavijo gives a 
detailed account of his journey via Djadjarm, see 
Embassy to Tamerlane 1403-1406, wr. Le Strange, 
London 1928, 176. 

In Safawid and Kadjar times. Djadjarm clearly 
declined, and the earlier fertility largely disappeared; 
the region doubtless suffered until the later 19th cen- 
tury from the insecurity engendered by Tiirkmen 
incursions into northern Khuradsan. C.E. Yate in the 
1890s estimated that Djadjarm had 500 houses; 
B. Spooner in 1961 estimated that the town had 800 
households or ca. 5,500 persons. It seems, therefore, 
that the town has received a modest amount of pros- 
perity in recent decades; the main cash crop of the 
district today is cotton. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, see B. Spooner, Arghivan. The 
area of Jajarm in western Khurasan, in Iran, Jnal. of 
the British Inst. of Perstan Studies, iti (1965), 97- 
107, and J. Aubin, Réseau pastoral et réseau cara- 
vanier, les grand’routes du Khurassan @ Vépoque mongole, 
in Le monde iranien et l’Islam, i, Geneva-Paris 1971, 
105-30 (corrects certain errors of Le Strange and 
Spooner, especially the wrongful identification of 
the mediaeval district of Arghiyan with Djadjarm). 
For the ‘ulama@ of Djadjarm, see Sam‘ani, Ansab, 
ed. Hyderabad, iii, 160-1, and Yakit, Buldan, 
ed._Beirut, ii, 92. (C.E. Boswortu) 
DJADJARMI, a nisba referring to Djadjarm [¢.v. 

above] in western Khurdasan, the name of two Persian 
poets, father and son, who flourished in the Mongol 
period. 








1. The elder, Badr al-Din b. ‘Umar, made 
his career under the patronage of the Djuwaynis [4.v.], 
a clan originating from the same area, which came 
to political power under the early {Il-Khans. He was 
in particular connected with the governor of Isfahan, 
Baha’ al-Din Muhammad Djuwayni (d. 678/1279). 
The contemporary poet Madjd-i Hamgar, who also 
belonged to the circle of this patron, is said to have 
been his teacher. Badr al-Din used as his pen-name 
either Badr or Badr-i Djadjarmi. He wrote elegies on 
the death of Baha’ al-Din, of Shams al-Din Sahib- 
Diwan and on the death of the mystic Sa‘d al-Din 
Hammi’s, another close relation of the Djuwaynis. 
His own death occurred in Djumada II 686/August 
1287. Fragments of his poetry have been preserved 
in the anthology compiled by his son, but he also 
retained the attention of the tadhkira-writers (cf. e.g. 
Dawlatshah, 219 ff; see further Safa, Ta’rikh, 558). 
Although the pretentious title malk al-shu‘ara’ has 
become attached to his name, his works represent the 
average of the poetry of his age. Notable are two 
poems of a didactic nature: a short mathnawi in the 
metre khafif on palmoscopy (ikhtilad [q.v.]), and a 
kasida dealing with prognostics (tkhtiyarat [9.v.]) based 
on the position of the moon in the various durid (cf. 
Munis, ii, 861-75 and 1218-21). 

2. Muhammad b. Badr, the son, is only known 
through his extensive anthology of poetry entitled 
Munis al-ahrar fi dak@ik al-ashGr, which was com- 
pleted in Ramadan 741/February-March 1341. It 
is distinguished from the works of the tadhkira type 
by the lack of any biographical data concerning the 
poets whose works are represented in the collection, 
as well as by its method of arrangement. The col- 
lection contains poems of about 200 different poets 
from various periods, but the emphasis is on the 7th- 
8th/13th-14th centuries. The anthologist frequently 
quotes his father, and has inserted some specimens 
of his own work as well. Apart from that, the Isfahan 
poet Kamal al-Din Isma‘l [g.v.], one of the early 
masters of the so-called “Iraki style”, appears to be 
a distinct favourite. The poems have been arranged 
into thirty chapters according to their subject-matter, 
genre or poetical form. Most of them are unabridged. 
This anthology constitutes a valuable source for the 
study of mediaeval Persian literature in many respects. 
It has preserved much material from the Il-Khanid 
period, but also from earlier periods, that otherwise 
would have been lost. Chapter xxvii, on ruba‘tyyyat, 
contains a special section devoted to ‘Umar Khayyam, 
with a group of thirteen quatrains (added as an appen- 
dix to the edition of the Roba*tyyat-e Hakim ‘Omar 
Khayyam by Fr. Rosen, Berlin 1925). The nature of 
its arrangement provides a number of starting-points 
for the investigation of poetical genres. 

The Mwnis al-ahraér has already been used as a 
source by Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat (cf. Madjma‘ al- 
fusah@, lith. Tehran 1295, i, mukaddama). But it 
became widely known only through the discovery of 
an autograph, dated Ramadan 741/February-March 
1341, which formerly belonged to the Kevorkian 
Collection. This manuscript at first attracted the 
attention of art historians on account of a series of 
pictures illustrating, firstly, a poem entitled ashGr-i 
musawwar, especially composed for illustration by 
ustad Muhammad al-Rawandi, and, secondly, the 
akhtiyarat-i kamar by Badr al-Din. The miniatures 
have been attributed to the Indja school of paint- 
ing at Shiraz. The manuscript has been described 
in detail in the catalogue of the Exhibition of the 
Kevorkian Collection ... exhibited at the Galleries of Charles 
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of London... New York, March-April 1914, no. 264. 
After the auction of the collection in 1927, the six 
folios containing these paintings were dispersed to 
several public and private collections (cf. K. Hilter, 
Kentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, liv (1937), no. 48, and 
H. Buchtal, O. Kurz and R. Ettinghausen, Ars 
Islamica, vii (1940), 155, no. 48; see also Basil Gray, 
La peinture persane, Geneva 1961, 60 ff., but the inter- 
pretation of the pictures there is to be corrected). 
The literary contents of the manuscript were exam- 
ined by M. Kazwinit (Bist makala, ed. by ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, Tehran 1313/1934', 138-55; ed. Tehran 
1332/1953?, ii, 184-206; in English in BSOS, v (1928- 
30), 97-108). Several other copies, all, however, of 
a much later date, have since come to light (cf. e.g. 
AJ. Arberry, in JRAS (1939), 380-1; M.-T. 
Danishpazhith, Madjalla-yi danishkada-i adabtyyat-i 
Tihran viii (1339/1960), 504 ff; Tabitbi in the intro- 
duction to the second volume of his edition). The 
text has been edited by Mir Salih Tabibi (2 vols., 
Tehran 1337-50/1958-71), who has supplied most 
of the lacunae in the autograph from the later man- 
uscripts as well as from other sources. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works quoted 
in the article, see F. Meier, Die schéne Mahsati, Wies- 
baden 1963, 117 f; G. Lazard, Les premiers poétes 
persans, Tehran-Paris 1964, 6; Dh. Safa, Ta’rikh-i 
adabiyyat dar Tran, iii/1, Tehran 1353/1974", 558- 
67; Sotheby’s Spring Islamic Catalogue, Monday 
23rd April 1979, 84, no. 144. 
_ _ _(J-T.P. pe Bruyn) 
DJA‘ AR sz. ABI YAHYA, SHAMS a.-DIN ABU 
*L-FADL ps. AHMAD B. ‘ABD AL-SALAM B. ISHAK B. 
MuHaMMAD AL-BUHLULI AL-ABNAWI, Zaydi, scholar 
and ka@di. His ancestors, including his father, were 
Isma‘ilt kadis of San‘a? under the Sulayhids and 
Hatimids. His brother Yahya (d. 562/1167) served the 
Isma‘ili Zuray‘ids of ‘Adan as a panegyrist and judge. 
Dja‘far converted to Zaydism at an unknown date 
and at first adhered to the doctrine of the Mutarri- 
fiyya [g.v.]. After the arrival of the Khurasanian Zaydi 
scholar Zayd b. al-Hasan al-Bayhaki in Sa‘da in 
541/1146, Dja‘far studied with him. Al-Bayhaki rep- 
resented the doctrine of the Caspian Zaydiyya and, 
with the support of the Zaydi Jmam al-Mutawakkil 
Ahmad b. Sulayman (d. 566/1170), who also studied 
with him, vigorously fought the Mutarriff heresy. In 
545/1151, when al-Mutawakkil temporarily suc- 
ceeded in wresting San‘a’ from Hatim b. Ahmad, he 
appointed Dja‘far kadi of the town. Kadi Dja‘far 
accompanied al-Bayhaki, when he left the Yaman, in 
order to pursue further studies with him and, after 
al-Bayhaki’s unexpected death in al-Tihama, contin- 
ued his journey alone. He is known to have studied 
and received authorisation for the transmission of 
books in Mecca, in Kiifa, where he was present in 
Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 550/February 1156, and in Rayy, 
where he received an idjéza on | Djumada I 552/13 
June 1157. His chief teacher in Rayy was the Zaydi 
scholar Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Kanni, from whom 
he later transmitted numerous works in the Yaman. 
In 554/1159 he returned to the Yaman and renewed 
his service to the Jmam al-Mutawakkil. In this year 
he stirred up Sunni antagonism in Ibb by propagat- 
ing Muttazili theology. He settled in Sana‘ near San‘a’ 
and taught in his madrasa, attracting numerous stu- 
dents as well as the strong opposition of the Mutarri- 
fiyya, who built their own madrasa next to the mosque 
of the town. In Wakash, the centre of Mutarriff learn- 
ing, he debated with the prominent Mutarrifi_ schol- 
ars Muslim al-Lahdji and Yahya b. al-Husayn al-Yahiri. 











In Djumada I 556/May 1161 he preached at the 
funeral of the son of the Imam, who continued to 
support him in his struggle against the Mutarrifiyya. 
He died in 573/1177-8 and was buried in Sana‘. 

Kadi Dja‘far played the most conspicuous role in 
the introduction of the religious literature of the 
Caspian Zaydi community to the Yaman. Through 
his transmission of this literature as well as through 
his own works, said to number more than thirty, in 
all fields of religious learning, he became the founder 
of a school which recognised the Caspian Zaydi Jmams 
as being equally authoritative teachers with the Yamani 
Imams, and he espoused the Basran Mut‘tazili doctrine 
in theology and legal methodology already adopted 
by most Zaydis outside the Yaman, thus restoring 
ideological unity within the Zaydiyya. His school 
became predominant in the Yamani community 
under the Jmam al-Mansiir ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza 
(d. 614/1217), who supported its views in his own 
many writings and waged a war of extermination 
against the Mutarrifiyya. 

Bibliography: Anonymous Yamani chronicle, ms. 
Ambrosiana H 5, fols. 21b, 23b, 40b, 43b, 45; Ibn 
Samura, Tabakat fukaha’ al-Yaman, ed. Fu’ad Sayyid, 
Cairo 1957, 180; Ibn Abi ’I-Ridjal, Matla‘ al-budiir, 
i, ms. Ambrosiana B 130, fol. 139; Yahya b. al- 
Husayn b. al-Kasim, Ghayat al-amani, ed. Sa‘id ‘Abd 
al-Fattah ‘Ashir, Cairo 1388/1968, i, 302; al- 
Siyaghi, al-Rawd al-nadir, Cairo 1347-49/1928-30, 
i, 12-14; al-Djundari, Taradjim al-ridjal, in Ibn 
Miftah, al-Muntaza‘ al-mukhtar, i, Cairo 1332/1913, 
9 f.; Brockelmann, I, 508, S. 1 344, 699 f.; 
W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 
1965, 204, 212-16. _ (W. Mape tune) 
DJA‘FAR 3. MANSUR at-YAMAN, Isma‘ili 

author and partisan of the Fatimids [9.v.J. He was 
the son of the first Isma‘ili missionary in Yaman, al- 
Hasan b. Farah b. Hawshab b. Zadan al-Kifi, known 
as Mansir al-Yaman [g.v.]. When in the year 286/899 
the chief of the Isma‘ili propaganda, ‘Ubayd Allah, 
claimed the imamate, Mansir al-Yaman acknowl- 
edged him; the letter by which ‘Ubayd Allah tried 
to prove his ‘Alid descent has been preserved in 
Dja‘far’s al-Fara@’id wa-hudiid al-din (see H.F. Hamdani, 
On the genealogy of Fatimid caliphs, Gairo 1958). When 
after the death of Mansiir al-Yaman (302/914-15) his 
sons were excluded from the leadership of the com- 
munity in Yaman, they fell away from allegiance to 
the Fatimids, except Dja‘far (see Malik al-Yamani, 
Kashf asrar al-Batiniyya, ed. al-Kawthari, 217). He came 
to the Maghrib during the reign of the second Fatimid 
caliph al-Ka’im (322-34/934-46); and under al-Mansiir 
(334-41/946-53) he fought against the Kharidji rebel 
Abi Yazid [g.v.]. The merits of his father secured 
him the financial support of the caliph al-Mu‘izz 
(341-65/953-75), when he was forced to pledge his 
house in al-Mansiriyya (Sabra) to a creditor (see Strat 
al-Ustadh Djawdhar, ed. M. Kamil Husayn and M.‘A. 
Sha‘ira 126 f.). The date of his death is not known; 
possibly he composed his Ta’wil al-zakdt only in the 
last year of al-Mu‘izz (see W. Madelung, /mamat, 96). 
The date 280/990 for his Asrar al-nutaka’ has cer- 
tainly no solid basis (see Madelung, Joc. cit.); there is 
therefore no reason to take him for a grandson of 
Mansir al-Yaman, and all sources agree that he was 
his son. 

Dja‘far’s works (see W. Ivanow, [smailt literature, 
Tehran 1963, 21 f.; P. Kraus, in REF, vi (1932), 
486 f.; F. Sezgin, GAS, i, 578 f.) mostly treat of 
the allegorical exegesis (t@wil) of the Kur’an and 
of the ritual duties (e.g. al-Rida‘ fi ‘l-batin; Ta°wil 
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al-hurif al-mu‘djama; Tawil al-far@’id; Ta’wil al-zakat, 
Ta’wil siirat al-Nisa@’). His Asrér al-nutakd is a collec- 
tion of legends of the prophets from Adam _ to 
Muhammad. The gist of the “Book of the intervals 
and conjunctions” (K. al-Fatarat wa ‘l-kivanat) ascribed 
to him, which P. Kraus (loc. ct.) incorrectly assigns 
to the later Tayyibiyya [¢.z.] literature, consists of 
prophecies which expect as the Mahdi [g.v.] “the 
Fourth, the Seventh of the second heptad” (sc. of the 
three hidden /maéms and the four Fatimid caliphs), i.e. 
al-Mu‘izz. The Kitab al-Kashf ascribed to Dja‘far con- 
tains six older treatises from early Fatimid times which 
have been clearly put together in the time of al-Ka’im 
(see Madelung, op. cit, 52 ff). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works cited 
in the article): Dja‘far b. Mansir al-Yaman, Kitab 
al-Kashf, ed. R. Strothmann, London-Bombay 
1952; W. Madelung, Das Imamat in der frithen tsmailiti- 
schen Lehre, in Isl., xxxvii (1961), 94-7; H. Halm, 
Kur Datierung des isma%tlitischen “Buches der Xwischen- 
zeiten und der zehn Konjunktionen” (Kitab al-fatarat . . .), 
in Welt des Onents, vit (1975), 91-107. 

(H. Hat) 

DJAGHATAY [see Cacuatay]. . 

DJALAL at-DIN MANGUBIRTI [see pjaLar 
AL-DIN KH"arazm shah]. 

DJALALABAD, a town of eastern Afghanis- 
tan, situated in lat. 34° 26' N. and long. 70° 27' E. 
at an altitude of 620 m./1, 950 ft. It lies in the val- 
ley of the Kabul River some 79 miles from Peshawar 
to the east and 101 miles from Kabul city to the 
west, and is on the right bank of the river. As well 
as being roughly midway along the historic route con- 
necting Kabul with the beginning of the plains of 
northern India, Djalabad is also strategically situated 
to command routes into Kafiristan [g.v.] (modern 
Niiristan) and today, routes run northwards from it 
up to the Kanur and Alingar River valleys. 

The area around Djalabad is that of the ancient 
Nangrahar (contemporary pronunciation, Nungrihar 
or Ningrahar; the name has now been revived, in the 
latter version, as the name of a modern Afghan 
province, see below), which was a flourishing region 
culturally and religiously, forming part of the Gandhara 
of the Sakas and then Kushans. Buddhism was strong 
there, and the early 7th century Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Hsiian-Tsang records it as Na-ka-lo-ho = * 
Nagarahara; cf. G.H. Macgregor, in FASB, xiii (1844), 
867-80, T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s travels in India, 
629-645 A.D., London 1904, 182-90, and Hudiid al- 
‘Glam, tr. Minorsky, comm. 252-3. The Buddhist antiq- 
uities of the region have been exploited and looted 
since the 19th century; serious archaeological investi- 
gation dates from the work of the Délégation 
Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan 1923-8 at 
Hadda a few miles south of Djalalabad, mainly at 
Tepe Kalan stupa (J. Barthoux, Les fouilles de Hadda, 
Méms. DAFA, iv, Paris 1933, and vi, Paris 1930), 
and this has recently been continued by Sh. 
Mustamandi (Nouvelles fouilles a Hadda (1966-1967) par 
UInstitut Afghane d’Archéologie, in Arts Asiatiques, xix (1969), 
15-36, cf. L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 1973, 306). 
This region of Nangrahar has also at times been 
included in the eastern part of that of Lamghan or 
Lamghanat [¢.v.]. 

The comparatively low-lying and sheltered val- 
ley here of the Kabul River gives Djalabad what 
Dupree has-called a “Mediterranean, dry-summer, 
sub-tropical climate” (this is in fact more accurate 
than Humlum’s term “monsoon climate”). Rain falls 
mainly in the three winter months, and the mild 





climate has meant that Djalalabad has for long been 
a winter residence place for many Kabulis and a 
winter haven for tribesmen of the climatically harsh 
slopes of the Safid Kuh to the south of the river 
valley and of the Kafiristan fringes. At present, 
Djalalabad is the centre of a rich area for the grow- 
ing of sugar cane by irrigation, rice, fruits, etc., and 
a Ningrahar irrigation project, built around a dam 
in the Darunta gorge, has recently been undertaken. 
Ethnically, the Djalalabad region comprises some 
Tadjik villagers but mainly Pushttins of the Ghilzay, 
Shinwari, Khugiyani, Mohmand and Safi tribes. 

The actual town of Djalalabad only appears in 
Islamic history during the Mughal period, and Akbar 
is said to have founded it in ca. 978/1570. Nadir 
Shah Afshar campaigned in the district, and defeated 
the Pushtiin tribes at nearby Gandamak. It is during 
the 19th century that the town really comes into 
prominence. The American traveller Charles Masson 
was there in ca. 1826-7, and states that he discerned 
the ruinous mud walls of two earlier towns on the 
site, the contemporary town being the smallest of the 
three. The then governor of Djalalabad was Nawab 
Muhammad Zaman Khan b. As‘ad Khan, a nephew 
of Dést Muhammad [see Dist MUHAMMAD], and the 
revenue of the whole province of Djalalabad, includ- 
ing that from the Tadjik villages and from Laghman, 
amounted to three lakhs (i.e. 300,000) of rupees 
(Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and 
the Panjab, London 1842 (repr. Karachi 1974), i, 174- 
80; Sir Thomas Holdich, The gates of India, London 
1910, 352 ff). 

Shortly after Masson’s visit, Djalalabad was seized 
and sacked by Dést Muhammad in his expansion 
from Kabul (1834). It then played a crucial role in 
the First Afghan War (1839-42). It was occupied by 
Major-General Sir Robert Sale’s brigade of the British 
forces (“the illustrious garrison”) from November 1841 
ull April 1842 against the attacking Afghan army of 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, and fortified by the British 
troops, despite a severe earthquake there in February 
1842 which damaged the defences. It was Djalalabad 
that the remnants of Major-General William El- 
phinstone’s ill-fated army straggled back from Kabul 
in January 1842, the town being only relieved three 
months later by Major-General George Pollock (see 
J.-A. Norris, The First Afghan War 1838-1842, Cam- 
bridge 1967, 371 ff.). During the Second Afghan War 
(1879-80), Djalalabad was again occupied by British 
troops, who built a defence post, Fort Sale, one mile 
to the east of the town. It had now become a favoured 
winter residence of the amirs of Kabul, and in 1892 
‘Abd al-Rahman Khan [¢.v.] built a palace and garden 
near the western gate of the walled town. When in 
1919 the amir Habib Allah [9.v.] was assassinated in 
the Laghman district, his brother Nasr Allah was 
briefly proclaimed king at Djalalabad, but abdicated 
in favour of his nephew Aman Allah b. Habib Allah. 
During the Third Afghan War, which followed these 
events almost immediately, Djalalabad was bombed 
from the air by the British (cf. L.W. Adamec, 
Afghanistan 1900-1923, a diplomatic history, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1967, 107-8, 117, 122). It was amongst 
the Shinwaris and other Pushtiin tribes of the 
Djalalabad region that the amivAman Allah [q.v., in 
Suppl.] endeavoured in 1928 to exert his centralised 
authority and to end the extortion of protection money 
(badraka) from caravans travelling to Peshawar, pro- 
voking a rising of the Shinwaris in which, amongst 
other things, the rebels sacked the British consulate 
in Djalalabad; this rising, and the poor performance 
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of the royal Afghan army against it, were contribu- 
tory causes of Aman Allah’s downfall and abdication 
in 1929 (cf. L.B. Poullada, Reform and rebellion in 
Afghanistan, 1919-1929, King Amanullah’s failure to 
modernize a tribal society, Ithaca and London 1973, 
162 ff). 

The modern town has since 1964 been the provin- 
cial capital of Ningrahar; its population was estimated 
by J. Humlum at 20,000-30,000, swollen during the 
winter by the influx of Kabulis and others (La géo- 
graphie de Afghanistan, étude d’un pays ande, Copenhagen 
1959, 140). It has by now lost the protective wall 
and the bazaars of the old city, and the modern town 
has expanded towards the west. Djalalabad also pos- 
sesses a military airport, originally built with US aid 
for civil purposes. 

Bibliography (in addition to sources given in 

the article): Jmperial gazetter of India, Oxford 1908, 

xiv, 11-13; Area handbook for Afghanistan, Washington 

D.C. 1973, index; and the general histories of 

Afghanistan (Fraser-Tytler, Masson and Romodin, 

Klimburg, etc.), especially for the events of the 19th 

century. 

The name Djalalabad occurs elsewhere in the 
Central Asian and Indo-Afghan worlds. For the 
Djalalabad in the modern Kirghiz SSR, see the arti- 
cle s.v. in EI’. For the Djalalabad in Sistan (= Ddshak), 
see Holdich, op. cit, 335, 497. For the Djalalabad in 
the Shahdjahanpir District of Uttar Pradesh in India, 
situated on the Ganges and in lat. 27° 43' N. and 
long. 79° 40' E., said to have been founded by the 
Tughlukid Djala! al-Din Firiz Shah, and _ the 
Djalalabad in the Muzaffarnagar District of Uttar 
Pradesh, in lat. 29° 37' N. and long. 77° 27' E., said 
to have been founded by one Djalal Khan under 
Awrangzib, see Imperial gazetteer of India, xiv, 13-14. 

aes (C.E. Boswortn) 

DJALALI, a term in Ottoman Turkish used to 
describe companies of brigands, led usually by 
idle or dissident Ottoman army officers, widely-spread 
throughout Anatolia from about 999/1590 but dimin- 
ishing by 1030/1620. The term probably derives from 
an earlier (925/1519) political and religious rebellion 
in Amasya by a Shaykh Djalal. Official Ottoman use 
appears in a petition (ard) as early as 997/1588 (Divan- 
i Kalemi 997-8-C), where the term identifies unchecked 
rebels (ashkiy@) engaging in brigandage. Analysis of 
the three-decade period of Djalali revolts indicates that 
these leaders had in common certain objectives which 
arose through deteriorating social and political con- 
ditions in Anatolia. 

First, constant warfare for decades on the Ottoman 
boundaries expended men and treasure, leaving large 
areas of the Anatolian heartland without proper pro- 
tection from local outlaws. By the later 10th/16th 
century, the Ottomans found themselves unable to 
move militarily beyond the lines generally established 
by Sultan Sulayman Kanini, both in Hungary and 
is Persia. Hostilities continued with the Habsburgs 
from 1002/1593 until the Treaty of Zsitvatorok (11 
November 1606); war in the east with the Safawid 
Shah ‘Abbas [g.v.] continued from 1012/1603 until 
the Treaty of Amasya in 1021/1612. 

Second, deterioration in the economic stability of 
the Empire brought about serious imbalances. 
Monetary inflation, due largely to Mexican silver 
from Europe, caused a rapid increase in prices which 
affected daily-wage soldiers who, when pay was in 
arrears, increasingly either refused to fight or 
revolted. When the central government found itself 
without funds to disperse, it devised new sources 








of cash: sale of offices to wealthy purchasers, 
demands for increased tribute from subject nations, 
the sale of lands formerly administered by cavalry- 
men (timars [g.v.]), debasement of the coinage, and 
the increase of peasant taxes. Food shortages, even 
widespread famine, occurred due to limited agri- 
cultural technology, a decade of drought (985-1577 
to 993/1585), increase in population, heavy demands 
by Ottoman armies in both Europe and Persia, 
scorched-earth policies by the Ottoman and Persian 
armies in eastern Anatolia, and illegal sale of grain 
to European markets. 

Third, as in other areas of the Mediterranean, 
Ottoman lands experienced unrest and banditry 
among classes normally quiescent. Peasants (re‘Gya) 
on cavalry lands sold as idtizam [g.v.) found their 
new absentee landlords interested more in profits 
than traditional patronage. Legally tied to their lands, 
peasants felt the oppression of the new landowners, 
whose excesses could not be bridled, and that 
of the tax collectors, many of whom could hardly 
be differentiated from brigands. With technological 
changes in warfare, increased numbers of Muslim 
reaya enlisted as daily-wage musketeers (sekban), 
returning to Anatolia after their campaigns jobless 
but expert in the military arts. Another normally 
tranquil group were students training in madrasas 
[g.v.] for positions in the Ottoman bureaucracy. 
Frustrated especially because their number far ex- 
ceeded available positions, they wandered in groups 
across rural Anatolia, some preaching religious 
revival, and most of them participating in anti-social 
violence against small villages and lonely travelers 
(Akdag, Celélé isyanlan, 85-100). 

Fourth, misguided leadership within the Ottoman 
government kindled the great Djalali rebellions. After 
the astonishing Ottoman victory over the Habsburgs 
at Haé Owasi (Mezé-Keresztes [g.v.]) in Hungary 
on 23 October 1596, the newly-appointed grand 
vizier Cighala-zade Sinan Pasha [g.v.] declared for- 
feit the property and the lives of all who deserted 
(firari) from the battle. The Firdris, whose several 
thousands included many high-ranking officers, fled 
to Anatolia where they joined the forces of the 
Djalalt leader Karayazidji ‘Abd al-Halim and fought 
successfully against Ottoman armies for several years. 
The unsuccessful actions of important Ottoman 
generals, including Nasth Pasha against the Djalalt 
Tawil Khalil at Bolvadin (1014/1605), and Farhad 
Pasha’s [g.v.] anti-Djalali campaign of 1015/1606, 
demonstrated the need for greater military organi- 
sation and discipline in recognition of the serious- 
ness of the rebellions. 

Where Ottoman leadership often failed because of 
personal incompetence, bureaucratic sluggishness, and 
court intrigue, local Djalali chiefs proved themselves 
master strategists and attractive leaders, with objec- 
tives in many ways unique in Ottoman history. Unlike 
most rebels, they did not attempt to establish a bureau- 
cratic state and a taxation system, to coin money, or 
to have their names read in the Friday mosque prayer 
(khutba). The Dyalali leaders primarily desired a place 
for themselves in the established Ottoman order, usu- 
ally accepting a pardon from the weak government, 
leading to the offer of positions as sandjak begis or 
beglerbegis. At such a time, their rank and file became 
salaried and, as “skeris [g.v.], non-taxed. When they 
failed to obtain governmental recognition, both leaders 
and led lived on plunder, pillaging villages or outly- 
ing city districts, demanding enormous ransoms of the 
urban dwellers and incurring the hatred of the coun- 
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tryside. Djalali bands ruled wide areas of Anatolia, 
communicated with one another, and occasionally 
acted in unity. Though commonly branded as pro- 
ponents of the Persian Shah ‘Abbas and of Shi‘a 
Islam, sectarian fervour played little part in their 
activities. Neither the Persian monarch nor any other 
foreign power gave them official recognition. 

A different kind of rebellion occurred contempo- 
raneously in northern Syria and is often erroneously 
considered to be a Djalahi revolt, possibly because of 
a short-lived alliance with some Djalali leaders (Shidyak, 
Akhbar al-ayan, 133). Djanbiladoghli ‘Ali Pasha based 
his revolt on the power of his well-known Kurdish 
family and Turkoman retainers, as well as on re- 
gional loyalties in Aleppo and Damascus. Official re- 
cognition came in the form of an alliance with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany (Fondo Archivisto Modiceo, 
No. 4275 is the Italian copy of the treaty) and a 


vague understanding with the Safawid Shah (Wasiti, | 


Talkhisat, f. 11b). 

The dangerous international implications of 
Djanbaladoghli’s revolt were not missed by the newly- 
appointed (1015/1606) grand vizier, the nonagenarian 
Kuyudju Murad Pasha. On the occasion of peace in 
Hungary, he immediately marched toward Aleppo, 
established military discipline, used a variety of loyal 
non-Anatolian as well as dewshirme [q.v.] forces, whom 
he paid promptly, and smashed the Syrian rebel 
Djanbiladoghli at Orué Owasi near Lake ‘Amik 
(1016/1607). Six months later he turned against the 
great Djalalis, took advantage of their fickle individ- 
ualism, pardoned some, executed most, and routed 
the army of Kalenderoghli Mehmed at Goksiin Yaylasi, 
though the rebel leader fled to Persia. A year later 
Murad Pasha executed the last great Dalat leader, 
Muslu Cawush. 

In the years following Kuyudju Murad Pasha’s 
death (1020/1611), though Djalali faded from offi- 
cial use in the Miihimme defterleri, the term remained 
in Ottoman historical writing to identify certain 
Anatolian rebels. Ewliya Celebi in the mid-1 1th/mid- 
17th century mentions the “Djalali Pashas” (Seyahat- 
ndme, viii, 104), and Na‘ima (Ta’rikh, v, 155) describes 
the activities of a 12th/18th-century rebel as Djalali- 
lk (“like a Dyalali”). Today, the memory of the 
Qalalis remains only in the folk songs of the Anatolian 
hero KG6roghlu [g.v.]. 
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£ 2 _ (WJ. GRiswotp) 
DJAMAL at-DIN ISFAHANI, Muuammap BB. 
‘ABD AL-Razzak, Persian poet of the later Saldjik 
period, and father of a better-known poet Kamil al- 
Din Isma‘il [¢.v.]. A goldsmith and miniature painter 
in his early years, he left his workshop, as his son 
tells us, to study, acquiring extensive theological 
knowledge, traces of which are to be found as 
characteristics in his ‘Iraki-styled poetry. Continuous 
eye troubles, a speech impediment, a large family 
of at least four sons, and a short tour through 
Adharbaydjan and Mazandaran, very likely in search 
of more generous patrons, constitute all the details 
we know from his personal life. Besides local grand- 
ees of the Al-i Saad and Al-i Khudjand, to whom 
he dedicated flattering kastdas, his other patrons 
included some Saldjik princes of ‘Irak and a num- 
ber of local rulers of Adharbaydjan and Mazandaran. 
Among contemporary poets, he paid equivocal lip- 
service to Khakani {9.v.], held friendly correspon- 
dence with Zahir-i Faryabi, and wrote mordant satires 
against Mudjir-i Baylakani. He also paid homage to 
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Anwari and Rashid-i Watwat [q.vv.], who seem to 
have ignored him rather disdainfully. Djamal al- 
Din’s ascetic ideas—including the idea of renunci- 
ation—are best presented in the kastdas which he 
wrote in the fashion of Sana’i, though these are far 
inferior to Sana’i’s ones. His Diwaén—comprising kasi- 
das, quatrains, and ghazals—contains no less than 
10,000 verses and displays the lucid and flowing 
‘[raki style. Djamal al-Din is said to have died either 
in 588/1192 or in 600/1203, the former being more 
likely. 

Bibliography: Wahid-i Dastgirdi, Diwan-i Ustad 
Djamal al-Din Muhammad 6. ‘Abd al-Razzak Isfahani 
(with biographical introduction), Tehran 
1320/1941; ‘Awfi, Lubadb al-adab, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, 
Tehran 1335/1956, 759-60; Badi‘ al-Zaman 
Furuzan-Far, Sukhan va sukhanvaran, Tehran 
1350/1971, 547-54; J. Rypka et alu, History of 
Tranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 213-14; idem, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, v, 584-5. 

: . (A.H. ZARRINKOOB) 

DJAMAL KARSHI, sobriquet of Apu ’L-FapL 
DyjaMAL AL-DIN Muuammap 8. ‘UMAR B. KHALID, 
scholar and administrator in Turkestan dur- 
ing the Mongol era. He was born at Almaligh around 
628/1230-1, his father a hajfiz of Balasaghiin and his 
mother originating from Merw. He enjoyed the patron- 
age of the local Turkish dynasty founded at Almaligh 
{q.v.] by Bazar (or Uzar), and obtained a position in 
the chancellery there. In 662/1264, however, he was 
obliged to leave Almaligh, and for the remainder of 
his life resided at Kashghar, though travelling widely 
in western Turkestan. 

In 681/1282 he composed a Persian commentary 
(surah) on the great lexicon al-Sihah of Djawhari [q.v.], 
subsequently adding to it a historical and biograph- 
ical supplement. Djamal Karshi’s Mulhakat al-Surah 
is in fact the only historical source we possess ema- 
nating from the Central Asian state founded by 
Kaydu [q.v.]. Extracts of the work, which includes 
particularly valuable sections on the Karakhanids [see 
ILEK-KHANS] and the Mongol rulers of Turkestan [see 
CAGHATAY KHANATE], surveys of various Central Asian 
cities, and biographies of local divines, were edited 
by Barthold in Turkestan, Russ. ed., i, 128-52. The 
Mulhakat was completed soon after the accession of 
Kaydu’s son Capar [g.v.] in 702/1303, the latest 
date mentioned. 

The date of Djamal Karshi’s death is unknown. 
The surname is due to his connection with the rulers 
of Almaligh (karsht = “palace”), and is not. a nisba 
from Kuraysh as was formerly supposed. 

Bibliography: V. V. Barthold, in Zapiski Vostocnogo 
Otdeleniya Imperatorskogo Russkogo Arkheologiceskogo 
Obshéestva, xi (1897-8), 283-7; idem, Turkestan’, 51- 
2; Brockelmann, I, 296, S I, 528; H. F. Hofman, 
Turkish literature, iii/1, 3, Utrecht 1969, 84-9, with 
full MS references. (P. Jackson) 
AL-DJAMI‘A at-‘ARABIYYA, the Arab League. 

Established at the end of the Second World War, this 
reflects the desire to renew the original unity, a desire 
which has continued to be active in Muslim com- 
munities following the decline and subsequent collapse 
of the Arab-Islamic empire. 

It was during the final years of the 19th century 
and before the First World War that Arab national- 
ists became aware of their national homogeneity, based 
on a common language and destiny, and on a sim- 
ilar way of life and culture (Kawmtyya [q.v.]). 

Egypt, reverting to the cause of Arabism between 
the two World Wars, in order to put an obstacle in 








the way of Hashimite designs (a plan for a Greater 
Syria conceived at ‘Ammin, or for a Fertile Crescent, 
put forward by Baghdad) took the initiative of assem- 
bling in Alexandria representatives of the Arab States 
regarded as being independent. This meeting, marked 
by the signing of a protocol (7 October 1944), laid 
the foundations of a unity which was ratified the 
following year in Cairo, where on 22 March 1945 
the Pact of the Arab League was signed by Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Trans-jordan and 
Yemen. 

Subsequently, the League has been joined by the 
following countries: Libya (1953), Sudan (1956), Tunisia 
and Morocco (1958), Kuwait (1961),. Algeria (1962), 
South Yemen (1967), the United Arab Emirates, Katar, 
Bahrayn and ‘Uman (1971), Mauritania and Somalia 
(1974) and Djibouti (1977). Furthermore, the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation has been admitted, first in 
the capacity of an observer (1965), then as a full 
member (1976). 

The text adopted by the founders after long dis- 
cussion, is remarkable for its flexibility and its sim- 
plicity. It specifies that the object of the League is 
“the forging of links between the member States and 
the coordination of their policies” with the aim of 
fostering collaboration in respect of each one of them. 

The components of the Organisation are cur- 
rently the following: 

— The Council of the League, the supreme body, 
which can meet at the level of Heads of State, Prime 
Ministers or Foreign Ministers. Summit meetings com- 
posed of Heads of State since 1964 have been: 

. Cairo (13-17 January 1964). 

2. Alexandria (5-11 November 1964). 

3. Casablanca (13-18 January 1965). 

4. Khartoum (29 August-2 September 1967). 

5. Rabat (21-23 December 1969). 
6 
7 
8 


_ 


. Algiers (24-29 November 1973). 

. Rabat (26-29 October 1974). 

. Cairo (25-26 October 1976). 

The council decides questions of administration by 
a simple majority, but in all important cases, deci- 
sions are only binding if they have been taken unan- 
imously. Conversely, they are binding only on the 
States that have voted for them (art. 7). 
— Five other councils, at ministerial level (common 
defence, economics, information, health, youth) were 
instituted in 1950. 
— Ten permanent committees are charged with study- 
ing various questions entrusted to them and submit- 
ting in various cases projects for resolution or 
recommendations. 
— An administrative tribunal and a committee of 
financial control are directly responsible to the Council 
of the League. 
— Seventeen specialised agencies have been institued 
by particular agreements to investigate common tech- 
nical problems. 
— The permanent Secretariat-General, which is di- 
rected by a Secretary-General elected by a two-thirds 
majority, himself assisted by a number of additional 
secretaries, comprises several departments and con- 
trols specialised bureaux, institutes and social centres. 
Three Egyptians have successively held the office of 
Secretary General of the Arab League: 
— ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Azzam Pasha (March 1945- 
October 1952), 
— ‘Abd al-Khahk Hassiina (October 1952-May 1972). 
— Mahmid Riydad (since | June 1972). 

The Secretariat-General maintains permanent del- 
egations to the United Nations in New York and 
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Geneva, as well as Information Offices in the prin- 
cipal foreign capitals (Washington, New York, Ottawa, 
Paris, London, Bonn, Geneva, Brussels, Rome, Madrid, 
Buenos-Aires, Brasilia, Tokyo, New Delhi, Dakar, 
Lagos, Nairobi and Addis Ababa). 

Since the creation of the Organisation various plans 
for reform have been proposed by different states: 
Syria (1951), Iraq (1954), Morocco (1959, 1963), 
Algeria, Iraq and Syria (1964). These projects have 
never come to fruition. Since June 1967 this subject 
has only been tackled by experts. 

Conflicts between member States have not been 
lacking, leading to almost constant disputes between 
two or more of the partners. These have been moti- 
vated by various factors: frontier disputes, local sub- 
version, differences over the choice of foreign policy, 
differences of approach concerning the manner of con- 
ducting the war or of obtaining peace in the Israeli- 
Arab conflict, abortive attempts at union, ideological 
rivalries, personal antagonisms and a permanent strug- 
gle for supremacy. Generally, the States concerned 
have avoided referring their quarrels to the Council 
of the League. They have preferred to solve their dif- 
ferences by seeking the arbitration either of bilateral 
diplomacy or of other, larger organisations, such as 
the U.N.O. or, since its inception in 1963, the O.A.U. 
In a number of cases, certain members have failed 


to attend meetings. Sometimes the tactics adopted by | 


Egypt, by the very fact that the latter is host to the 
League, paralyse its activity. But to this day no deci- 
sive schism has interfered with its workings. 

The League, which has supplied a considerable 
quantity of aid to liberation movements and has as- 
sisted the emancipation of Arab nations, serves in 
fact as a forum where mutual aggressions and rival- 
ries may be diminished, and where, after the con- 
frontation, a measure of co-existence develops. 

In the economic sphere, it has given birth in 1948 
to a bureau for the boycott of Israel, in 1950 to the 
Union of Chambers of Arab Commerce, Industry and 
Agriculture and in 1957 to the Council of Arab 
Economic Unity. It has played a not inconsider- 
able role in the matter of oil, organising congresses 
and providing facilities for meeting and observation 
attended by experts from all parts of the world, ses- 
sions which have themselves led to the establishment 
of groups of producing States such as O.P.E.C. 
(Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries) in 
1960 and O.P.E.A.C. (Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Arab Countries) in 1968. 

It is in the name of the League that attempts have 
been made since 1964 to organise an Arab Common 
Market, which has never got beyond the stage of a 
free-trade zone limited to Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Jordan. 

More recently there have been founded the 
A.F.E.S.D. (Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
Development) (1973), the Union of Arab Banks (1975), 
the Arab Institute for the Guarantee of Investments 
(1975) and the Arab Bank for Economic Development 
in Africa (1975). Since 1973 the League has played 
a major role in the Arab-European dialogue and in 
Arab-African co-operation. 

Handicapped by the weight of mentalities whose 
evolution remains very slow, paralysed by the politi- 
cal rivalry of member States, affected by the turbu- 
lence of an unstable international world, the League 
nevertheless plays a role that often goes unnoticed as 
a centre for contacts, exchanges and studies where 
Arabs may meet, learn to understand one another, 
overcome their difference and arrive at common solu- 
tions [See also the Addenda and Corrigendal]. 





Bibliography: Studies on the League are 
numerous but often partial. As the basis for a bib- 
liography, one may consult A.M. Gomaa, The foun- 
dations of the League of Arab States. Wartime diplomacy 
and inter-Arab politics, 1941 to 1945, London-New 
York 1977; R.W. McDonald, The League of Arab 
States, a study in the dynamics of regional organization, 
New Jersey 1965; A. el-Telawi, Le Secrétariat-genéral 
de la Ligue des Etats Arabes, Paris I thesis (goes up 
to 1971). The activities of the League may be fol- 
lowed in specialist journals like Cahiers de l’Orent 
contemporain, Paris 1945-69; Orient, Paris 1957-69, 
and Maghreb-Machrek, Paris, since 1964. An over- 
all view is given in the Fiches du monde arabe, Beirut. 
A recent publication by the League in Cairo is 
the monthly bulletin in Arabic, Djdmi‘at al-duwal 
al-‘arabiyya, from January 1978. 

_ (R. Santucci) 

DJAMMAL (a.) camel-driver or cameleer, also 
an owner of and hirer of camels (hence synonymous 
here with mukari) and a dealer in camels; Persian 
equivalent, ushturban. 

During the pre-Islamic and post-Islamic periods 
camel caravans travelled enormous distances between 
the main centres of population and trade. Our sources 
indicate that relatively high wages were earned by the 
djammaliin during the ‘Abbasid period. The dammail, 
it also seems, came under the jurisdiction of hisba 
[g.v.] officials in Islamic towns. The conduct of the 
camel-men came under some criticism from writers 
like Djahiz and Ibn al-Djawzi. Ibn Sa‘d cites a tra- 
dition that ‘Umar b. al-Khattab chastised a dammal 
for overburdening a camel. However, the great expan- 
ston of international trade between regions during the 
‘Abbasid period gave the camel-men a significant role 
to play in Arab society, and they were one of the 
most important groups of transport-workers. It was 
during this epoch of greatness of Islamic civilisation 
that we find some gammaliin among the transmitters 
of the Prophetic traditions (akadith). Ibshthi [¢.v.] tells 
a tale that the caliph al-Mu‘tamid awarded a pious 
djammal a monthly allowance of 30 dindrs, besides a 
royal gift of 500 dinars in cash. In contrast to their 
mediaeval glory, the modern camel-men’s trade is 
regarded as demeaning and low (dani’), and on some 
of the pilgrim roads to Mecca, one could hear a lot 
of critical comments about the conduct of the 
djammalin until very recent times. 

Bibliography: bn Sa‘d, Tabakat, Beirut 1958, 
vii, 127; al-Shaybani, al-Makhand) fi'l-hiyal, Leipzig 
1930, 12; Djahiz, Havawan, ii, 307-8; Tha‘alibi, 
Lata’ if al-maarif, Cairo 1960, 128; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Syat al-safwa, Cairo 1970, ii, 341, 408; Sam‘ani, 
Ansab, Hyderabad 1963, iii, 319-25; Ibshrhi, 
Mustatraf, Cairo 1952, ii, 81; Kalyabi, Hikayae, 
Calcutta 1856, 168; M.S. al-Kasimi, Dictionnaire des 
métiers damascains, Paris 1960, i, 83. 

_ (M.AJ. Bx) 

DJAMMU, a region of northern India, lying 
between lat. 32° and 33° N. and long. 74° and 76° 
E. and extending east of the Cenab. It is bounded 
on the south by the Sialkdt district of the Pandjab 
and on the north by Kashmir, of which it now con- 
stitutes a province, covering an area of 12,375 sq. 
miles. Its capital, the town of the same name, is sit- 
uated on the right bank of the Tavi. 

The original name of this ancient principality, 
which lay in the valleys of the Tavi and the Cent, 
was Durgara, from which is derived the ethnic term 
Dogra for its mountaineer inhabitants. Even the name 
Durgara, however, figures for the first time only 
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in copper-plate grants of the early 10th century, and 
Djammi appears to be referred to in Kalhana’s 
Radjatarangini as Babbapira (Babor). During the reign 
of the great Kashmir king Kalaga (1063-89), Djammi 
was tributary to Kashmir, and his subordination con- 
tinued into the 12th century, when the decline of 
their powerful neighbour enabled the radjds to assert 
their independence. 

At this time, Cakradeva, ruler of Djammi, played 
a part in the struggle between the last Ghaznawid 
sultan in the Pandjab, Khusraw Malik b. Khusraw 
Shah (555-82/1160-86) and the rising power of the 
Ghirids [7.v.]. Gakradeva allied with the Ghiiid 
Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad against Khusraw Malik 
and his Khokar allies, who had been harrying Djammii 
and refusing allegiance to its ruler, their suzerain (see 
C.E. Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids, splendour and decay: 
the dynasty in Afghanistan and northem India 1040-1186, 
Edinburgh 1977, 129-30). 

The vamsavali of the radjas of Djammii supplies a 
long list of rulers, often with very few details of their 
reigns, and the chronology can only occasionally be 
fixed by reference to external sources. Timir, in the 
course of his invasion of this region in 801/1398-9, 
forcibly converted the raga of Djammi to Islam, 
and this is probably the Bhim-dév (d. 1423) whom 
we find on the throne over the next few decades; 
but his successors reverted to Hinduism. This did 
not preclude co-operation with Hasan Shah of 
Kashmir in resisting the invasion of Tatar Khan 
Lidi, governor of the Pandjab, around 1480, while 
during the troubled reign of Muhammad Shah (1484- 
7), Parasramdév of Djammii intervened in Kashmir’s 
internal politics, putting to death a great number of 
sayyids. 

In the 16th century Djammii was divided into two 
states, Djammii and Bahii (Bao), separated by the 
Tavi. Both principalities, which were reunited in the 
next century, followed the other hill states in accept- 
ing the suzerainty of the Mughal emperor Akbar, and 
remained subject to his successors until the 18th cen- 
tury. With the transfer of power in the Pandjab after 
1165/1752 to the Afghans, whose authority was 
weaker, the hill chiefs were able to recover a certain 
independence. Under Randjit-dév (d. ca. 1780), who 
reduced Kishtwar to subjection, Djammii extended as 
far as the Ravi in the east and in the west even 
beyond the Cenadb. Randjit-dév himself, however, was 
obliged to pay tribute to the Sikhs, and after his death 
the disputes among his sons enabled him to consoli- 
date their hold upon the region. In 1819 the Sikh 
ruler Randjit Singh conquered Kashmir, and for his 
services during the campaign Dulab Singh, a descen- 
dant of Randjit-dév’s brother, was in the following 
year made Radja of Djammii. He embarked on an 
energetic programme of conquest, reducing Ladakh 
(1834) and Baltistan (1841). With the death of Randjit 
Singh in 1839, the Sikh empire fell into decline, and 
Gulab Singh stood aloof from the first war with the 
British (1845-6), acting subsequently as mediator. By 
the treaty of Amritsar of 16 March 1846 he received 
from the British, for the sum of 75 J/akhs, Kashmir 
and all the mountainous territory between the Indus 
and the Ravi. For the later history of Djammii, see 
KasuMir. 

Bibliography: F. Drew, The JFummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, London 1875; Imperial 
gazetteer of India, Oxford 1907-9, xv, 94 ff; J. 
Hutchison and J.P. Vogel, History of the Panjab 
hill states, Lahore 1933, ii; G.M.D. Sufi, Aashir: 
a history of Kashmir, Lahore 1949, ii; R.K. Parmu, 








A history of Muslim rule in Kashmir 1320-1819, 

New Delhi 1969. 

Sree (P. Jackson) 

DJAMUS ({Ar., fem. damiisa, pl. dawamis) desig- 
nates the Indian buffalo or water buffalo 
(Bubalus bubalis), with, in other regions, the species ari, 
fidvus and kerabau; it is the Bods &ypiog or PobBadroc 
mentioned by Aristotle as found in the wild state in 
Arachosia, the present-day Balidistan (see Hist. Anm., 
ii, | (4) and French translation by J. Tricot, Paris 
1957, i, 115-6). The African buffalo (Spncerus caffer\, 
which is unsuitable for domestication and which the 
Sudanese call Gamis al-khala’ “Buffalo of the wilder- 
ness”, is quite unknown to the Arab writers. The term 
djamiis (in Berber talhamust, pl. tlhamusin) is an arabi- 
sation from the Islamic period of the Persian com- 
posite noun gdv-i mish “bull-sheep” (which al-Djahiz 
transcribes as kawmdash/kadwmish in Hayawan, i, 152, ii, 
182, v, 459, vii, 243), given to this domesticated bovine 
whose facial profile is reminiscent of that of the ram, 
with the short and upturned muzzle, the narrow and 
slightly arched forehead and the long, flat, ringed 
horns, set very far apart and curving horizontally 
towards the rear; the long tail has earned the beast, 
in some localities, the dialectical name of dhunbiib 
(from dhanab “tail’”). 

The domestication of the Indian buffalo took place 
relatively recently in the historical era, since we note 
that Aristotle speaks of it as a wild species which cor- 
responded to the bull as the wild boar corresponds 
to the pig. As for Europe, the historian Paul Warnefrid, 
according to Paul the Deacon, states that it was in 
596, during the reign of the Lombard king Agilulf, 
that the first buffaloes appeared in Italy, in the Pontine 
marshes; they had already been introduced some time 
previously into Eastern Europe, notably in the lower 
Danube valley, whence they rapidly spread towards 
the North. In the time of Albert the Great, who 
describes them perfectly, they were to be found not 
only in Hungary where they had remained, but in 
all the Slavonic regions and in the neighbouring 
Germanic provinces. As for the Arabs, they did not 
really discover the animal until after the Ist/7th cen- 
tury, with the Islamic expansion into Persia and 
Afghanistan. As soon as the Muslim conquest reached 
India, the new rulers were quick to exploit the buffalo, 
a creature in which they discovered special qualities 
not possessed by the bull, qualities which contributed 
to a great extent to the cultivation of vast tracts of 
low-lying and marshy ground that were hitherto un- 
exploitable. The semi-aquatic nature of the Indian 
buffalo, whose natural habitat is marshland, added to 
a powerful physical constitution and a strong herd 
instinct, made it the ideal instrument for clearing these 
impenetrable areas of the ferocious animals, lions espe- 
cially, which infested them. In fact, as al-Djahiz so 
rightly says (Hayawdn, vii, 119-120), the buffalo, the 
elephant [see FiL] and the rhinoceros [see KARKAD-~ 
pan] are the three “great herbivores” (ru‘asa’ al-baha’im), 
daring to confront and overpowering the “carnivorous 
lords” (sadat al-siba‘). In groups, buffaloes become for- 
midable, posing to the danger that threatens them 
the moving rampart of their massed horns, forming 
a protective ring around the females, the calves, and 
even their human masters (see al-Damiri, Hayat, i, 
183). Moreover, the buffalo is an extremely distrust- 
ful creature with a vigilance that cannot be cheated, 
to such an extent that the ancients claimed that it 
never slept on account of a worm lodged in its brain 
(see al-Kazwini, ‘Adja’ib..., in the margin of al- 
Damiri, of. cit., i, 203). The intrepid resistance posed 
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by the buffalo to the lion, defined by the admiring 
al-Djahiz as “stout-heartedness” (shadja@‘at al-kalb, 
Hayawdan, vii, 142) very soon came to the attention 
of the herdsmen, then to that of the Muslim rulers 
who, taking advantage of this fighting instinct, re- 
inforced it by sheathing the horns of the animals in 
copper or iron, thus improving their armament before 
sending them out against the great beast (see al- 
Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, x, 124). 

The earliest introduction of buffaloes into the Near 
East is attributed to the powerful governor of Syria 
Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan [g.v.] who used his political 
skill to transfer en masse the Zutt {q.v.J, and their large 
herds of buffalo, from the eastern frontiers of the 
Tigris, to which point they had already penetrated, 
into the region of the ‘Awasim [q.v.] and of the ‘Amk 
[¢.v.] of Antioch which was infested by lions. These 
Zutt or Djat {¢.v.] (pl. Djitaén, see Hayawdn, v, 407, 
n, 2), semi-nomadic Indo-Aryans from Sind, a peo- 
ple highly rebellious in the face of any constraint, 
were at that time essentially breeders of buffaloes, and 
their steady progress westward was to be an impor- 
tant factor in the proliferation of these Indian bovines 
around the Mediterranean basin. The northern fron- 
tier region of Syria received a second influx of buf- 
faloes, 4,000 according to Ibn al-Fakth (see Abrégé du 
Livre des pays, French tr. H. Massé, Damascus 1973, 
137), under the caliphate of al-Walid I and for the 
same reason, sc. danger and instability caused by lions. 
Then the caliph Yazid II repeated the operation for 
the benefit of Cilicia and the lower Orontes (see AL- 
‘Ast). Finally, it was again from these same regions 
that the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tasim was obliged, in 
222/837, to deport the entire Zutt nation, which was 
settled along with its buffaloes in the vast Meso- 
potamian lowland region of al-Batiha [¢.v.]; this dra- 
conian measure came as a result of the raids and 
acts of brigandage indulged in by these turbulent and 
perpetually rebellious Indo-Aryans, a large number of 
whom had been transplanted thither by the energetic 
Umayyad governor al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf al-Thakafi, 
who transported them by sea from Daybul [¢.v.], after 
their capture in 94/712 by the general Muhammad 
b. al-Kasim al-Thakafi. They were to give their name 
to the Nahr al-Zutt, one of the marshes situated 
between Wasit and Basra (see Yakiit, Mu‘dam, iv, 840, 
and Hayawdn, v, 399); these are the same people who, 
seven centuries later, arrived in western Europe 
and were nicknamed, according to the various coun- 
tries, “Tsiganes”, “Bohemians”, “Egyptians/Gypsies/ 
Gitanos”, “Romanies”, etc. After this deportation, 
buffaloes did not however disappear from Lower 
Mesopotamia since, following the Zutt, Arab tribes, 
including the Bahila [¢.v.} and the Banu ’l-‘Anbar 
[see TAMIM], continued to breed them; this species of 
bovine prospered exceedingly and, in the 4th/10th 
century, al-Mas‘idr could write (Muridj, ii, § 870): 
“As for buffaloes, in the Syrian border region, they 
draw chariots of the greatest size; like the bulls . . . [of 
al-Rayy/Rages] ... they bear in their nostrils a ring 
of iron or of copper. The same custom is observed 
in the province of Antioch... large numbers of buffalo 
are also found in ‘Irak, and especially in the fufif of 
Kafa and of Basra, in the Baté@’ih and the neigh- 
bouring regions.” In our own times, some Shi‘T Arab 
tribes, including the Al Bai Muhammad and _ the 
Ma‘dan, still make their livelihood through the rear- 
ing of the buffalo to the south of al-‘Imara (Amara) 
on the approaches to the Hawr al-Hammar, and the 


butter which they produce supplies the market of 
Baghdad. 





In Egypt, the domesticated buffalo (in dialect gamiis, 
gdmiisa) guaranteed the prosperity of agriculture in 
the Nile valley from the Delta to Aswan. Its intro- 
duction into the ancient kingdom of the Pharaohs 
was owed to the Muslims, and seems to have been 
contemporary with that experienced by Syria and 
the ‘Awasim; the major Arab historians make no 
mention of the question, but it may be supposed 
that the first creatures arrived there carrying or draw- 
ing equipment in the rearguard of military contin- 
gents coming to take up garrison duties. Whatever 
the case may be, the fellah whose livelihood was 
bound up with the periodic flooding and subsiding 
of the great river found in the buffalo the ideal part- 
ner for the efficient agricultural exploitation of the 
muddy soil left by the receding of the water; there, 
as in the rice swamps of the Far East, the buffalo 
manoeuvres easily and its docility makes it the best 
draught-animal! for this kind of terrain. Furthermore, 
it is able to defend itself against the irritations of 
mosquitoes by wallowing in the mud of the tribu- 
taries in the manner of the pachyderms, and it spends 
the hottest hours of the day agreeably, submerged 
up to the nostrils in the tidal waters; its presence 
along the banks of the Nile proved decisive in the 
elimination of the crocodiles which infested them (see 
al-Kazwini, op. cit., ii, 203). The number of buffaloes 
in Egypt grew so quickly and so extensively that in 
the 7th/13th century, al-Makrizi tells us (Ahifat, i, 
ch. xxxix) certain sultans, in their constant quest for 
increased revenue, imposed an excessive annual tax 
of three to five dinars per head, which at that time 
represented half of the value of the animal; this 
crushing burden on the fellah was fortunately abol- 
ished in the following century. It was in the course 
of the 8th/14th century that the intrepid Moroccan 
traveller Ibn Battiita became acquainted with and 
appreciated, first at Damietta and then in the Indies, 
the excellent milk of the buffalo (Ritla, Cairo 1928, 
i, 17, ii, 12). In Ceylon (zbid., ii, 136) he consumed 
buffalo steaks, then, putting into port at Kaylikari 
(ii, 158) while on his way to China, he was offered, 
among other presents, two female buffaloes by the 
local princess. 

To the many advantages offered by the buffalo to 
the peasantry dependent on the great rivers of Islam, 
an additional asset that should be mentioned was the 
use by craftsmen of its hide, which was particularly 
resistant and ideal for the manufacture of shields (see 
Hayawan, vii, 86). It was much in demand by the 
savage Bedja herdsmen [g.v.] for their nomadic jour- 
neys between the Upper Nile and the Red Sea (see 
Khitat, ii, ch. xxxii); from terms such as “buffleterie” 
(French), “buff-belts” (English) we know of the high 
value placed upon this leather for the equipment of 
European soldiers up until the last century. In medi- 
aeval oriental medicine, fumigations making use of 
this leather were recommended for the elimination of 
house-bugs, while the salted fat of the animal was 
held to be an ointment effective in the prevention of 
scabies and leprosy. 

In the Maghrib, the buffalo (in dialect: zamiis) is 
hardly known except in one small herd of about 
fifty animals living wild on the banks of the Tunis- 
jan lake of Ischkeul. The origin of this herd is 
obscure; the general opinion is that these buffaloes 
were imported from Italy at the beginning of the 
13th/19th century, during the reign of Ahmad Bey 
[g.v.]. But the studies of L. Joleaud and L. Lavauden 
(see La chasse et la faune cynégétique en Tunisie, 
Tunis 1920, 14) tend to show that these animals are 
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the last remnants, having reverted to the wild, of 
the buffaloes once the property of the Carthaginians; 
such a thesis seems extremely hazardous, in spite 
of everything. In Algeria, finally, where the buffalo 
is not present, the term @damiis (or zdmiish) desig- 
nates women’s bracelets carved from the horns of 
the animal. In reference to this term, it is to be 
noted that some authors have given the title Gamiis 
al-bahr “river buffalo” to the hippopotamus (see 
FARAS AL-MA‘). 

Bibliography: Besides the sources quoted in the 
article, see R. Thévenin, L’origine des animaux domes- 
tiques, Paris 1960, 78; L. Guyot and P. Gibassier, 
Les noms des animaux terrestres, Paris 1964, 38-9; 
Yarkin Ibr., Biffelzucht und Biiffeltype in Anatolien, in 
Ann. Univ. Ankara, iii (1948-9), 209-40. 

os (F. Viré} 

AL-DJANBIHI, Muuammap B. ‘App AL-Nasi (other 
forms are Djinbayhi and Djunbayhi), Egyptian 
author of a variety of tracts of which the majority 
have as a central theme the denunciation of what is 
seen as the various manifestations of decay of Islamic 
civilisation in Egypt. 

He was born in 1842 in the village of Djinbaway 
(Djinbaway, Djimbaway) in the markaz of Itay al- 
Barid in al-Buhayra province. After a period of 
study at al-Azhar, he held the office of khatib in. al- 
Mutahhar mosque in Cairo. He resigned from this 
office at an early age and returned to his village 
(cf Pulaf al-maGni wa. ’l-mabani fi takhmis kastdat Abi 
Firés al-Hamdani, Cairo n.d., 16), where he devoted 
himself to what he saw as his mission: to struggle 
for the victory of Truth, i.e. of Islam as conceived 
by him, and to exhort the Islamic world to this end 
(cf. Tasliyat al-sadara wa ’stinhdd al-wizdra, Cairo n.d., 
13). These exhortations were set forth in a number 
of books and pamphlets permeated with a strong 
mystical strain, and supported by quotations from 
authors belonging to the Shadhiliyya order [g.v.] into 
which al-Djanbihi himself had been initiated. They 
were directed against Christian missionary activity 
(cf. Tashih al-tardjih bayn Muhammad wa ’l-Masth, Cairo 
1321/1903-4; Muthabbit al-akl wa ‘l-din fi ’l-radd ‘ala 
sufaha’ al-mubashshirin, Cairo n.d.; and Masmiim al- 
asinna wa ‘l-shiham fi ‘l-radd ‘ala man shawwashii al- 
afkar bi-dawa tanwir al-afham, Cairo n.d.), against 
journalism (cf. Kashf al-izar ‘an mushawwahat al-awzar, 
Cairo 1902, passim; al-Sivadj al-wahhad ft ’l-dalala ‘ala 
ashraf minhadj, Cairo n.d. 73 f.; Asdak al-nas@ th al- 
nahi ‘an al-mibikat wa ‘l-kab@th, Cairo n.d., 159), 
against the foundation and character of the Egyptian 
University (Balayabiz al-asriyya tanshuruha al-Djami‘a 





to the reformist movement—which he saw as not 
being different from al-Wahhabiyya [g.v.; cf. al-Razaya 
al-asriyya, 60 ff., 147]—and attacked and denounced 
its inspirers Djama! al-Din al-Afghani and Mu- 
hammad ‘Abduh (cf. Zahzahat al-z@ighin ‘an mund- 
washa al-mutawassilin, preceeding Irshad al-Shaykh 
Mahmid Khattéb, mentioned below, 18, 63; Asdak al- 
nas@ih, 120 fF.; al-Razaya al-‘asriyya, 46 ff), as well 
as its representatives such as Kasim Amin and 
Muhammad Farid Wadjdi (cf. Irshad al-umam ila yan- 
bi® al-hikam, Cairo 1338/1919-20, 90;. al-‘Amal al- 
mabriir, 49 f.; Asdak al-nas@’ih, 110 f.). The most 
provocative of his publications (which are still await- 
ing a proper evaluation) is a book entitled Inshéd al- 
Shaykh Mahmid Khattab ila tartk al-indba wa ’l-matab, 
Cairo 1336/1817-8. It contains a lengthy and pro- 
found attack upon Mahmiid Khattab al-Subki [4.2], 
the founder of the Djam‘iyya al-Shar‘iyya li-Ta‘awun 
al-‘Amilin bi’l-Kitab wa ’l-Sunna al-Muhammadiyya, 
commonly known as al-Subkiyyiin. It must be con- 
sidered as one of the more significant treatises writ- 
ten against al-Subki’s conception of Islam (cf. F. De 
Jong, Turug and turug-opposition in 20th century Egypt, 
in F, Rundgren (ed.), Proceedings of the VIth Congress 
of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Stockholm-Leiden 1975, 
87 f.). Muhammad al-Djanbihi died in 1927. 
Bibliography: A biography by Badawi. Taha 

‘Allam is prefaced to Muhammad _al-Djanbihi, 

Hamm batni ‘abatani, Cairo 1954 (2nd ed.). See 

also the biographical notes by ‘Abd al-Karim 

Salman in the postscript to the edition of Pulaf 

al-ma‘Gni mentioned in the article. This booklet is 

the only one of al-Djanbihi’s publications men- 
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wa-sharaf al-‘ubiidiyya, Cairo 1927; and Nashr 

al-asrar al-bashariyya min tawdya al-akhlak  al- 

muhammadiyya, Cairo 1319/1901-2. 

(F. pe Jonc) 

DJAND, a mediaeval town on the lower reaches 
of the Sir Darya in Central Asia, towards its debou- 
chure into the. Aral Sea, in what is now the Kazakhstan 
SSR; its fame was such that the Aral Sea was often 
called “the Sea of Djand”. 

Djand is first mentioned by certain Muslim geo- 
graphers of the mid-4th/10th century, in particular, 
by Ibn Hawkal, and following him, by the anony- 
mous author of the Hudid al-‘Glam (wrote 372/982). 
Ibn Hawkal mentions three settlements on the lower 
Sir Darya amongst the Oghuz Turks of that region: 
Djand; the “New Settlement”, (al-Karya al-haditha, 





al-Misriyya, Cairo n.d.), and against Western science 
and scholarship (cf. Resa@lat al-Habib wa-dalalat al- 
tabib, Cairo n.d., 68, 99; al-Razdya al-‘asriyya lishubban 
al-umma al-Misriyya, n.p., n.d. (approx. 1923), 32). In 
addition, he denounced the ‘ulama@ for not being 
able to counter the decay envelopping Islamic 
civilisation (cf. Asdak al-nasa@’th, 13; Hafizat al-adab 
wa-mawkizat al-albab, Cairo 1316/1898-9, 30), 
and condemned demands for independence as un- 
Islamic and political demonstrations as ida‘ to which 
in the past only the Khawaridj [see KHARIDJIs] had 
delivered themselves (cf. al-Razaya al-‘asriyya, 52 f.). 
At the same time, he criticised Lord Cromer 
(cf. al-‘Amal .al-mabriir ft rada‘at ahl al-ghuriir, Cairo 
n.d., 136; Risalat al-Habib, 29), whom he saw as 
not just aiming at maintaining political domination, 
but as directed in the final resort at establishing 
religious domination (cf. Asdak al-nas@ih, 147); 
wrote against the calls for isl@k of those belonging 








appearing in the Persian sources as Dih-i Naw, and 
in later Turkish contexts as Yengikent (Kashghari, tr. 
Atalay, ii, 149-50: Yenkend) or Shahr-kent. (e.g. in 
the K. al-Tawassul ila ‘t-tarassul, Nasawi’s Strat Sultan 
Dyalal al-Din and on certain coins); and Khuwara. 
Of these, al-Karya al-haditha was the largest, being 
provisioned with corn from Transoxania when there 
was peace between the Turks and Muslims, and lying 
on the left bank of the river at 10 stages from 
Kh*arazm across the Kizil Kum [g.v.], at two. stages 
from the Aral Sea shore, and 20 stages from Farab 
or Parab, the later mediaeval town of Otrar [see 
FARAB]. This town was the winter residence of the 
ruler of the Oghuz, the Yabghu. The ruins of al- 
Karya al-haditha probably lie at the modern Djankent- 
kal‘a, near the old Khiwan fort of Djan-kal‘a and 
22 km./14 miles downstream from Kazalinsk. Djand 
lay further upstream, on the right bank of the 
river, not far from the modern Qyzyl-Orda (the 
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Perovsk of Tsarist Russian times); the Russian archae- 
ologist P. Lerch and the American traveller 
E. Schuyler identified its site with an old Kirghiz 
cemetery and the ruins at Khorkhut, a station on the 
Orenburg-Tashkent postroad (now the track also of 
the railway), but this identification is not entirely cer- 
tain (see Schuyler, Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, 
Khokand, Turkistan. Bukhara, and Kuldja, London 1876, 
i, 62-3; E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches from east- 
ern Asiatic sources, London 1910, ii, 95-6). The site of 
Khuwara is totally unknown, and it disappears from 
mention after the end of the 4th/10th century. 

The three settlements were important as entrepéts 
for trade with the Inner Asian steppes, and Gardizi 
(mid-5th/11th century) mentions the route which ran 


from Farab to Yengi-kent and thence to the lands | 
of the Kimak [g.v.] on the banks of the Irtysh (Zayn_ | 


al-akhbar, ed. Habibi, 258). All three settlements had 
a population of Muslim traders in the 4th/10th 
century. Barthold assumed that these Muslims had 
themselves founded the settlements as trading-posts, 
independent of any policy on the part of the 
Samanids to extend their power into the pagan 
Turkish steppes (cf. his Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, 
49, and Four studies on the history of Central Asia. in. 
A hastory of the Turkmen people, 92). Recently, however, 
the results of investigations by Soviet archaeologists 
in the lower Sir Darya area have suggested that 
these places had a pre-Islamic history; S.P. Tolstoy 
has spoken of these in his Goroda Guzov, in SE, iii 
(1947), 55-102, as “Hunno-Turkish” settlements, reset- 
tled and refortified in the 4th/10th century, whence 
the name “New Settlement”. As well as these three 
places on the lower Sir Darya, there is mention in 
the sources of other Turkish towns on the middle 
course of the river, such as Sawran and Sighnak 
(the latter on the site of the present-day ruins of 
Sunaq-qurghan), and Idrist, possibly utilising infor- 
mation of over two centuries before from Djayhani, 
names over ten settlements of the Oghuz on the Sir 
Darya; other sources mention that the Oghuz already 
in the 4th/10th century included both nomads and 
sedentaries (see Tolstov, Auf den Spuren der altchoresmi- 
schen Kultur, Berlin 1953, 263-4; O. Pritsak, Der 
Untergang des Rewhes des Oguzischen Yabgu, in Fuad Képniihii 
armagant, Istanbul 1953, 399-401; Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, 
211-13). 

At all events, Djand was an important centre of 
the Oghuz towards the end of this century, and it 
plays a réle in the semi-legendary accounts of Saldjak 
origins, those called in Mirkh“and the Malik-nama. 
The eponymous founder of the family, Saldjik b. 
Duka&k, is said to have come to Djand with his fol- 
lowers, to have become a Muslim and to have relieved 
the Muslim population of the town of the tribute 
levied on them by the still-pagan Oghuz Yabghu; 
finally, he was buried there. From these events dated 
the hostility between the two branches of the Oghuz, 
that of Saldjik and that of the Yabghu (Ibn al-Athir, 
Mirk“and, etc., utilised in Barthold, Turkestan down to 
the Mongol invasion’, 178, 257, Cl. Gahen, Le Malik- 
Nameh et UVhistowre des origines seldjukides, in Oriens, ii 
(1949), 43-4, and Bosworth, op. cit., 219-21). The con- 
version of the Yabghu nevertheless followed ca. 
390/1000, and he assumed the Islamic name of ‘AIT; 
Gardizi records this conversion under the year 
393/1003 and states that ‘Ali contracted a marriage 
alliance with the last Samanid Isma‘%] al-Muntasir 
[g.v.] (Kayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, 64, ed. Habibi, 176; 
Pritsak, op. cit., 405-6). 





Djand now became for some 50 years the centre 
of an. Oghuz principality which played an important 
part in the diplomatic and military policies of the great 
powers of the region, sc. of the Ghaznawids, who after 
408/1017 controlled Kh*arazm, and the Kara-Khanids 
or Ilek-Khans {9.v.] of Transoxania. As for Yengi-kent, 
the original seat of the Yabghu, we can only assume 
that it must have passed into the hands of the Kipéak 
[g.v.], who were at this time expanding their power 
within the steppes and who came to control much of 
the middle Sir Darya as far up as the Isfidjab-Shash 
region, which accordingly long remained a pagan area. 
The Ghaznawid historian Bayhaki in his Ta’rtkh-1 Mas‘id?, 
and a later source like Abu ‘I-Ghazi’s Shadjara-yi 
Tarakima, mention the ruler in Djand Shah Malik b. 
“Ali, sc. the son and successor of the Yabghu, and 
the local historian of Bayhak, Ibn Funduk, gives him 
the full name of Abu ‘l-Fawaris Shah Malik b. ‘AIT 
al-Barani (concerning this nisba, see Z.V. Togan, Umumi 
tiirk tarhine gins, i, Istanbul 1946, 181), with the hon- 
orifics of Husam al-Dawla and Nizam al-Milla. The 
hostility between the two branches of the Oghuz, the 
line of the Yabghu in Djand and the Saldjiks in Tran- 
soxania and the northern fringes of Khurasan, made 
Shah Malik the natural ally of Mas‘td of Ghazna 
against his rebellious governors in Kh‘arazm and 
against the Kara-Khanids, and in 429/1038 the sul- 
tan appointed Shah Malik as his governor in Kh‘arazm; 
but when, in Sha‘ban 432/April 1041, the latter was 
triumphant and occupied Kh‘arazm, Mas‘id had 
already been deposed and was dead (see Barthold, 
Turkestan, 297-303; Cahen, Le Malik-Nameh, 49-55; 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 238-9, 241). 

The fortunes of the Saldjtiks were, however, in the 
ascendant after their victory at Dandankan in 431/ 
1040. By 435/1043-4 they had secured Kh*arazm, 
and Shah Malik was forced to flee from Djand, which 
also passed under Saldjak control. Yet the subsequent 
pre-occupations of the Saldjiiks in Persia and the west 
apparently allowed Djand to slip from their hands, 
doubtless into those of the local Kipéak. In 457/1065 
Alp Arslan had to lead an expedition to Djand and 
Sawran; the ruler of Djand submitted, and was con- 
firmed there as governor on behalf of the Saldjiks 
(Barthold, op. cit, 298, 302; Pritsak, Der Untergang des 
Reiches des Oguzischen Yabgu, 408). 

Under the Kh*arazm-Shahs [q.v.], Djand and the 
middle Sir Darya reaches, together with the Man- 
ghishlak peninsula [g.v.] to the east of the Caspian 
Sea, were regarded as important frontiers (thughir) 
against the pagan Kipéak. Atsiz led a campaign 
from Djand into the steppes early in his reign, prob- 
ably ca. 527/1133. Because of Atsiz’s humiliation at 
the hands of his suzerain, the Saldjik sultan Sandjar, 
who in the winter of 542/1147 had invaded 
Kh*arazm, Djand was lost to the Shahs, and passed 
to Kamal al-Din b, Arslan Khan Mahmid, the grand- 
son of Sandjar’s Kara-Khanid nephew Arslan Khan 
Muhammad, ruler of Samarkand. According to 
Djuwayni, Atsiz and his army appeared at Djand in 
the spring of 547/1152, on pretext of organising an 
expedition against the Kipéak, and Kamal al-Din 
was seized and deposed. The Shah's eldest son II 
Arslan was now appointed governor of Djand, an 
indication of the importance attached to it, and the 
allotting of this governorship to a Kh*arazmian prince 
became henceforth frequent; Tekish was governor at 
his father I] Arslan’s death, and under Tekish, the 
prince Malik Shah was governor. Various expeditions 
from Djand against the Kipéak are recorded in the 
later 6th/12th and early 7th/13th centuries, e.g. in 
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the winter of 577/1181-2 by Malik Shah b. Tekish, 
in the winter of 591/1194-5 by Tekish himself against 
Sighnak and Kayir Buku Khan, chief of the Oran 
tribe of the Kipéak, and in the autumn of 606/1209 
by the Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 324, 328-9, 337, 340, 361-3). It was dur- 
ing the course of an expedition northwards from 
Djand into the Kipéak steppes that Kh*arazmian 
troops first clashed accidentally with Cingiz Khan’s 
Mongols, according to Nasawi, in 612/1215-16, 
although the exact chronology is uncertain here (see 
Barthold, op. cit., 369-71). 

In the strategy of their invasions, the Mongols 
regarded Djand as an important point. The 
Kh*arazm-Shah’s governor in Djand and Shahr-kent 
or Yengikent was Kutlugh Khan, who had 10,000 
cavalrymen in the latter town. The Mongol com- 
mander Gin-Temiir was at first repulsed from Djand, 
but returned in the spring of 617/1220. Djand sur- 
rendered peacefully, but was sacked, and the official 
of the Mongols ‘Ali Kh*adja from Kizhduwan near 
Bukhara was appointed governor, retaining this office, 
according to Djuwayni, till his death. Yengi-kent (the 
lankint of John of Plano Carpini) was likewise taken, 
apparently without resistance, as was the town of 
Baréligh-kent or Baré-kent (Carpini’s Barchin) at a 
so-far unidentified spot on the Sir Darya between 
Djand and Sighnak. Cingiz’s eldest son Djoéi then 
used Djand as a base for the attack on Gurgandj in 
Kh*arazm in the next year (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 83, 
86-90; Barthold, Turkestan, 415-16; Bretschneider, 
op. cit. i, 277-8). It was around this time that Yakat 
wrote about Djand, mentioning that its population 
was of the Hanafi madhhab and that one of its famous 
men was the poet and stylist, resident in Kh*arazm, 
the Kadi Ya‘kib b. Shirin al-Djandi, pupil of 
Zamakhshari and contemporary of Sam‘ani (cf. 
Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. Hyderabad, iii, 350); Yakat noted 
that the town was now in the hands of the Tatars, 
and nothing was known of the fate of its inhabitants 
(Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 168-9). 

In fact, Djand continued to enjoy a modest pros- 
perity under the Mongol Great Khans and then 
under the Caghatayids, and it appears on an early 
14th century Chinese map as Jan-di. An 8th/14th 
century Caghatay source attributes the construction 
of mosques, madrasas, etc. in Djand, Baré-kent, Otrar 
and Sawran to the Ozbeg Khan Ergen, son of Sasi 
Buka; but Djand and Baré-kent apparently ceased 
to exist as towns towards the end of that century 
(see Barthold, Four studies. i. Ulugh Beg, 101). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
3 (C.E. BoswortH) 

DJANDHTRA, the Maratha corruption of the 
Arabic word dazira “island”, is the name of a for- 
mer native state in the heart of the Konkan on 
the west coast of India. It actually owes its name 
to the fortified island of Djandjira (lat. 17° 45' N. 
and long. 73° 05' E.), lying at the entrance of the 
Rajapuri creek, half a mile from the mainland on 
the west and 48 km. south of Bombay. The impreg- 
nable fort, which has an excellent command over 
the Arabian Sea, rose to prominence under the 
Nizam Shahi [¢.v.] rulers of Ahmadnagar towards 
the end of the 9th/15th century when a Habshi or 
Abyssinian adventurer named Sidi Yakut, in the 
service of Ahmad Nizam Shah (892-915/ 1487-1509), 
was made commander of the fortress island, which 
was also consequently called Habsan. The ruler 
of the island used to be a Sunni Muslim known as 
Sidi, but later on he came to be known also as Wazir 








and Nawab. The Sidis of Djandjira were a pros- 
perous community of skilled seamen, noted for their 
tenacity and fighting spirit, expressed in the war- 
fare and activities of a long and chequered career 
extending over four-and-a-half centuries. 

By the middle of the 11th/17th century, the Sidis 
of Djandjira were firmly established as an effective, 
though small, naval power on the west coast main- 
taining on behalf of the Sultan of Bidjapir a pow- 
erful fleet for protecting the maritime trade and for 
providing transport for Muslim pilgrims bound for 
Mecca. Later on, the Sidis transferred their fleet to 
the service of the Mughals, who were more willing 
than the Sultans of Bidjapir to offer them protection 
against the mounting menace of the Marathas, Hence 
in 1080/1670 Awrangzib made the Sidi Admiral of 
the Mughal navy and gave him an annual grant of 
four lakhs of rupees (400,000) for the maintenance 
of the fleet. 

The most remarkable aspect of Djandjira’s history 
was its invincibility in the face of determined onslaughts 
by the Marathas under three generations of their chief- 
tains, i.e., Sahadji, Sivadji and Sambhadji—father, 
son and grandson—to whom conquest of the tiny 
Djandjira was a matter of prestige. The concerted 
attempts of the Peshwa and the Angres in the early 
18th century failed to diminish Djandjira’s power of 
resistance. It survived all native challenges and con- 
tinued to hold its own even as the country passed 
under the British paramountcy, which adopted a 
policy of non-interference in the Sidi’s administration. 
Moreover, the Djandjira ruling power obtained pos- 
session of the port of Dja‘farabad on the south coast 
of Kathiawar. This singular independent status of the 
state continued till 1287/1870 when, following a break- 
down in Jaw and order there, the Sidi had to con- 
clude a treaty with the British government, resulting 
in the introduction of a Resident British Officer. 

The erstwhile state of Djandjira, which consisted 
of three municipalities—-Murud, Shriwardhan and 
Dja‘farabad—merged with the state of India when 
the sub-continent attained independence in 1947. At 
present, Djandjira proper is included in the Murud 
municipality of the Kolaba district of Maharashtra 
state, 

Bibliography: D.R. Banaji, Bombay and the Stdis, 
London 1932; ‘Alt Muhammad Khan, Mir’at-i- 
Ahmadi, Baroda 1927-30; Maharashtra State Gazetteer 
(Kolaba Distnct), Bombay 1964. 

7 x (ABpus SUBHAN) 

AL-DJARADATAN! “the two locusts”, the name 
given to two slave singing girls who, according 
to legend, lived in the time of the people of ‘Ad 
[g.v.] and belonged to a certain Mu‘awiya b. Bakr 
al-‘Imlaki (see al-Tabari, 1, 235-6 and al-Mas‘tdi, 
Muriidj, index). When the delegates of the people of 
‘Ad came to make the pilgrimage to Mecca in order 
to obtain rain, the two girls so charmed them that 
Mu‘awiya had to make up some verses to recall them 
to the object of their mission; but they forgot in the 
end to make the fawéf, and it was this failure of 
duty which led to the destruction of the people of 
‘Ad. The names of these two legendary slave girls 
vary considerably in the sources. According to al- 
Tabast (Tafsir, Cairo 1315, ii, 250-1), one was called 
Warda and the other Djarada; according to Ibn 
Badriin (65), they were called Ka‘adi and Thamadi 
(or Nafadi and Ta‘adi), but the sole point of inter- 
est in these indications is the form C'a C?adi, char- 
acteristic of a certain number of feminine names. It 
is possible that just one of them was called Djarada, 
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since al-Djafadji (Shiya’, 85) says that this name was 
later applied to all singing girls [see Kayna], and 
that the dual was formed according to a well-known 
principle (cf. al-Basratan’, etc.). 

Bibliography: Dyahiz, TarbtS § 151; Tabari, i, 
234-6; Mas‘tidi, Murad, index; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
‘Tkd, vii, 28; Kisa’1, Kisas, 107; Maydani, i, 138-9 
(three proverbs arising out of the girls); Aghdni, index; 
Ma(‘arri, Ghufran, index; Nasir al-Din al-Asad, al-Kiyan 
wa ‘-ghin®? fi lasr al-djahili?, Cairo 1968, 73-5. 
Also, ‘Abd Allah b. Djud‘an [¢.v.] is said to have 

possessed two singing girls known as al-Djaradatan’, 
called Zabya and al-Ribab. Ibn Djud‘an allegedly gave 
them to Umayya b. Abi ’l-Salt [9.v.] as a reward for 
the poet’s addressing eulogies to him. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Tarbi, index; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai, i, 351; Nasir al-Din al-Asad, op. cit., 
84-5 and index. See also Kayna. 

. (Cu. PEeLLat) 
DJARIDA 


i-vi.—See Vol. I. 
viil.—INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


This article defines the Muslim press as those news- 
papers both owned and edited by Muslims. The def- 


inition does not include either newspapers in languages | 


normally associated with Islam, for instance Persian 
and Urdu, with which Muslims have had nothing to 
do, or newspapers edited by Muslims but owned by 
men of other faiths. 

The Muslim press originated in the government 
and private newsletters of the Mughal period. There 
was the waka a confidential letter by which the 
emperor was informed of developments in his domin- 
ions, and the akkbar, a semi-public gazette by which 
information was transmitted to the court. Amongst 
other groupings in Indian society, based on common 
political or commercial interests, private newsletters 
circulated. They were handwritten and several copies 
of each were produced. Large numbers were noted 
leaving Dihly in the 1830s and they were influential 
in Oudh (Awadh) up to 1857. 

Muslim newspapers in modern form began to emerge 
in the 1830s. Among the first were the Samachar- 
Sabharajandra, a weekly in Bengali and Persan published 
by Shaykh ‘Alim Allah from Calcutta between 1831-5, 
and the Sappdd al-akhbar published in Urdu from Dihlt 
in 1837 by Syed Mohammad Khan (Sayyid 
Muhammad Khan), the elder brother of Syed Ahmed 
Khan (Sayyid Ahmad Khan [¢.v.]). The introduction 
of Urdu lithography in 1837 gave a boost to the devel- 
opment of the press in north India, and by the 1840s 
several Muslim newspapers were being published. 

In the second half of the 19th century, the Muslim 
press grew steadily. It flourished primarily in north India, 
though it had outposts in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. Its major centres were Lahore, Dihli, 
Lucknow and Calcutta, and its major languages Urdu 
and Bengali. Very few specifically Muslim newspapers 
were published in English, though the Puyjab Observer is 
worthy of note. Most leading newspapers were weeklies, 
and only the Pasa Akhbar founded in Lahore in 1888 
sustained daily publication over a long period. Among 
the most influential newspapers, though not those with 
the largest circulation, were the two edited by Syed 
Ahmed Khan from ‘Aligarh, the Tahdhib al-Akhlak and 
the Akgarh Institute Gazette. The former educated its read- 
ers primarily in the religious and social aims of the 
‘Aligarh movement, and the latter instructed them in its 
educational and political aims. The range of subjects 





which these publications covered indicated a general 
trend; newspapers were becoming less concerned with 
literary exercises and sectarian religious polemic, and 
more with local, national and international affairs. 

During the 19th century, the Muslim press, like 
the Indian press generally, grew in response to the 
increasing activity of government and the citizen’s 
increasing awareness of the world beyond his local- 
ity. Nevertheless, nothing contributed more to the 
foundation of new Muslim publications, and to major 
increases in the circulation of newspapers already in 
existence, than upheavals in the world of Islam. Indian 
Muslims had powerful pan-Islamic sympathies. This 
point is made graphically by the striking expansion 
of the Muslim press which coincided with the last 
years of the Ottoman empire, in fact from the Italian 
invasion of Tripoli in 1911 to the abolition of the 
caliphate in 1924. Newspapers were founded: in 191] 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s Comrade, in 1912 Abu ’l-Kalam 
Azad’s al-Hilal, Hamid al-Ansari’s Madina and ‘Abd 
al-Bari’s Hamdam, in 1913 Muhammad ‘Ali’s Hamdard. 
These new publications and established ones sold on 
a hitherto unknown scale; the weekly a/-Hila! achieved 
a circulation of 25,000, while Zafar ‘Alt Khan con- 
verted his Zamindar from a weekly selling 2,000 copies 
into a daily selling 30,000. There was a dramatic 
improvement in the quality of production; both al- 
Hilal and Hamdard were printed rather than litho- 
graphed. There was a similar improvement in 
journalism; a/-Aila@l was written in new and forceful 
Urdu, while Comrade was the equal of any con- 
temporary Anglo-Indian weekly. These newspapers 
greatly stimulated and even created political agita- 
tions, and government acknowledged their influence 
by gagging them. They also brought their editors, 
men such as ‘Abu ’I-Kalam Azad and Muhammad 
‘Ali, to the forefront of Muslim politics. 

During the 1920s and 1930s the Muslim press, 
though never as strong or as vociferous as the Congress 
or Hindu press, continued to grow. Some of the great 
newspapers of the pan-Islamic era died, for instance 
al-Hilal and Comrade, but others such as Zaminddr and 
Madina continued. Fresh newspapers were founded; in 
1922 Muslim Outlook, the first English-language Muslim 
daily of importance, and in 1927 Inkilab, the leading 
Urdu daily of the 1930s. Both were published in 
Lahore. 

{t was not until the 1940s that the Muslim press 
began to compete on equal terms with that of the 
Congress. Muslim newspapers played a major role, a 
role which still has adequately to be evaluated, in 
winning support for the All-India Muslim League’s 
campaign for Pakistan. As in the pan-Islamic era, it 
showed that it was most effective when religious and 
political issues were combined. Among the leading 
League newspapers were Andjdm in Urdu and Dawn 
in English from Dihli, Nawa@-2 Wakt in Urdu from 
Lahore, Hamdam in Urdu from Lucknow, and Azéd 
in Bengali and Star of India in English from Calcutta. 
Not all Muslim newspapers supported the League, 
for instance al-Djamyyat, the voice of Djamtyyat al- 
‘ulama@’, and Madina were distinctly pro-Congress, but 
by the 1940s pro-League newspapers both in num- 
bers and in circulation far outstripped their Congress 
Mushm rivals. 

The partition of the subcontinent in 1947 in large 
part destroyed the Muslim press as it had existed. 
In India, despite the country’s vast Muslim popula- 
tion, a specifically Muslim press has been unimpor-~ 
tant; among the leading Muslim newspapers are 
Radiance and al-Djam‘yyat. Pakistan, on the other hand, 
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has developed a press of considerable dimensions both 
in English and in the various regional languages. In 
West Pakistan the leading newspapers in English are 
Dawn and Pakistan Times and in Urdu Nawa’-t Wakt 
and Mashnk; in East Pakistan up to 1971 the lead- 
ing English newspaper was Moming News and the lead- 
ing Bengali newspaper Azdd. By the late 1960s the 
Pakistan press was producing 800,000 newspaper 
copies daily, of which more than three-quarters were 
in languages other than English. This vigorous news- 
paper industry existed in spite of heavy restrictions 
upon press freedom imposed by government and in 
spite of growing competition from commercial radio 
and television. 

Bibliography: There is no work devoted specif- 
ically to this subject. The newsletter is dealt with 
by J.N. Sarkar in S.P. Sen, ed., The Indian press, 
Calcutta 1967; A.S. Khurshid examines the growth 
of the Pakistan press in his contributions to A.S. 
Khurshid, ed., Press in Muslim world, Lahore 1954, 
and J.A. Lent, ed., The Asian newspapers’ reluctant 
revolution, Iowa 1971. Aspects of the provincial 
Muslim press are treated in N. Gerald Barrier 
and Paul Wallace, The Punjab press 1800-1905, Ann 
Arbor 1970, and M.N. Islam, Bengali Muslim pub- 
lic opinion as reflected in the Bengali press 1901-1930, 
Dacca 1973. For the Indian press generally, see 
J. Natarajan, History of Indian journalism, Part ii of 
the Report of the Indian Press Commission, Dihli 1955; 
and M. Chalapathi Rau, The press, Dihli 1974. 

(F.C.R. Rosinson) 


vili—East AFRICA 


The history of the press and its development and 
use among East Muslims is very brief. The Muslim 
intelligentsia, however, have received and read news- 
papers and journals from other parts of the Muslim 
world, particularly from Egypt, from the closing years 
of the 19th century until the present. 

It was such connections that helped develop the 
first interest in establishing local media. The first 
Muslim to do so was Shaykh al-Amin b. ‘Ali b. Nafii 
Al-Mazrii‘l [see KENYA, MUSLIMS IN], a Muslim scholar 
of Mombasa who was familiar with the works and 
publications of al-Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
Rashid Rida. Newspapers and journals like al-Manar 
were regularly read by Shaykh al-Amin and a coterie 
of Muslim scholars on the East African coast. 
Concerned about the low status of Muslims and Islam 
in this region, Shaykh al-Amin decided to use the 
press to raise the level of Muslim religious, cultural 
and political consciousness, very much along the lines 
of the Middle Eastern reformers. 

First he founded a modest-sized paper called 
simply al-Sahifa. Shortly afterwards, in 1932, he estab- 
lished a more substantial paper, appropriately called 
al-Islah. The paper was financed by the founder, with 
contributions from well-wishers, and was published in 
two parts, a Swahili one and an Arabic one, the for- 
mer being often a virtual translation of the latter. 
Thus a wider readership was achieved through the 
use of Swahili, the Angua franca of Eastern Africa. It 
discussed issues relevant to the political, economic and 
religious situation of the East African coast and reg- 
ularly included news from the rest of the Muslim 
world, with which the editor of the paper often called 
for greater solidarity. 

In 1932, Shaykh al-Amin was appointed Kadi of 
Mombasa. His new duties compelled him to hand over 


the running of al-Jslah to another Muslim scholar, | 


Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Has. There developed a notice- 








able difference in approach and style in the paper, 
which was not now as popular and effective, so that 
the paper declined and its publication ended soon 
afterwards. Shaykh al-Amin had continued to write 
and published booklets on Islam after his appointment 
as Kadi, and, in 1937, as Chief Kadi or Shaykh al- 
Islim of Kenya. One such booklet was a reproduction 
of selected articles from al-Islék which was published 
under the title of Uwongozi (Swahili “Guidance”). 

Even so, it was left to the Ahmadiyya sect [q.v., 
and see KENYA, MUSLIMS IN] to expand the publish- 
ing of newspapers. Their arrival in the 1930s had 
earned them the immediate hostility of the ortho- 
dox Muslim communities, and Shaykh al-Amin him- 
self carried out a campaign to discredit them in 
East Africa. Nevertheless, in Tanzania they founded 
two newspapers, one in Swahili, Mapenzi Ya Mungu 
(“The Love of God”) and one in English, East African 
Times. Both papers reflected the characteristic mili- 
tant defence of Islam, lengthy exposition of its teach- 
ings and their relevance to modern society, and 
regular theological challenges to Christians and 
Christianity. It is certain that these two papers have 
contributed to the relative success of the Ahmadi 
sect in Tanzania. 

It was in Tanzania also that a Muslim monthly 
journal, The Light, was founded in the 1960s by the 
Ithna ‘Ashart community, modestly printed and com- 
pletely financed by members of the community. 

A general comment to be made about these pub- 
lications, including the other journal irregularly pro- 
duced by the Isma‘ili community, Africa Ismaili, is 
that each one of them has a limited distribution. 
The two journals hardly go beyond the communi- 
ties concerned. The two Ahmadi newspapers are 
regarded as heretical propaganda, and thus not appre- 
ciated by other Muslims as representing authentic 
religious views or the ideal way of reflecting the 
image of Islam in East Africa. An acceptable, pop- 
ular Muslim press has yet to emerge. 

(A.I. Sat) 


ix.—SoutH AFRICA 


The implantation of Islam in the extreme south of 
the African continent took place in three stages. The 
first Muslims arrived there in 1667, Malayan slaves 
whom the Dutch had imported as manual labour to 
improve their new colony of the Cape. Their slave 
status prevented these Malays from practising their 
Islamic religion and from possessing land, and they 
only obtained a place of worship in 1797. They were 
unable also freely to move about and were compelled 
to stay in the Cape, so that Islam was unable to 
expand beyond this limit. 

However, the importation after 1860 of a second 
wave of manual labourers was necessitated by the 
growing development of new crops in the territories 
of the white settlers (Boers) at the time of the “great 
Trek” or migratory movement of 1834-9. Hence from 
1860 until the beginning of the 20th century, the own- 
ers of sugar cane plantations, a crop which was very 
prosperous in Natal, brought in Indian farm workers, 
some of whom were Muslims. Islam was thus implant- 
ed at two points in what became after 1910 the Union 
of South Africa, one in the south and one in the west. 
The economic crisis which began in 1929 threw a 
considerable number of Indian farm workers out of a 
job and compelled them to seek another living. Some 
of them settled in Durban, the capital of Natal, whilst 
the remainder spread throughout the land towards 
the Cape, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Port Elisabeth 
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and other South African towns. Thus the third and 
last phase of the implantation of Islam in South Africa 
was completed. 

The opening of the 1960s was an important pe- 
riod for the Muslim community there, and it marks 
the beginning of its organisation and its expansion. 
This process was inaugurated by certain Indian Muslim 
leaders, who aimed at stimulating the feelings of the 
diverse ethnic elements of the Muslim community into 
a consciousness that they were above all Muslims and 
that, in the light of this, they should work for the 
progress of the Muslim community. In effect, the 
Malay and Indian Muslims had previously thought of 
themselves as belonging rather to their own ethnic 
community, and their activities, above all those of the 
very active Indians, had taken place within the frame- 
work of their original communities. 

This movement brought about the creation after 
1960 of several Muslim organisations, such as the 
association of South African Muslim women or 
even the association of South African Muslim butch- 
ers. It was also during this period of intense activity 


that the Muslim press came into being, thanks to its ! 


launching by a Muslim of Indian origin, M. Sayyed, 
in the shape of a fortnightly called Aduslim News. Its 
first number appeared at the beginning of January 
1961, and had 12 pages, eight in English and four 
in Urdu, and was edited and printed at Athlone, a 
district on the eastern edge of Cape Town where 
many Muslims live. In 1971 the four Urdu pages 
disappeared, and since that date, Muslim News has 
contained only eight pages in English. It styles itself 
the only South African Muslim newspaper; however, 
there exist two bulletins, the Ramadan Annual and the 
Muslim Digest, published both by one press group, the 
Makki one. 

Muslim News was meant essentially to inform South 
African Muslims about religious and cultural activi- 
ties of the community, and likewise to give exhorta- 
tion on the practices of the Islamic faith. Without 
departing from these original aims, it evolved in 1973 
in another direction by assuming a distinct political 
aspect. Condemnation of aparthet and of white domi- 
nation was expressed in the course of articles which 
became more and more specific and violent in tone, 
a condemnation which arose from a lively denuncia- 
tion of the very difficult living conditions of the non- 
white population of South Africa. After the publication 
of articles criticising government policy on these top- 
ics, the direction and editorship of Muslim News were 
in December 1975 and again in March 1976 brought 
before the courts in the Cape; but the journal has 
nevertheless continued to appear. 

A perusal of Muslim News allows one to appreciate 
the efforts made by the Muslim community of South 
Africa to improve their precarious conditions of liv- 
ing. Great improvements have actually been achieved 
in various fields, such as health and education. An 
orphanage has been built, health services have been 
set up in districts where they were lacking, and finally, 
nnmerous mosques and madrasas have been constructed 
and a programme of Islamic studies organised. All 
this has come to fruition from contributions and from 
the gifts of a few very rich Muslims. 

Finally, Muslim News at times highlights in_ its 
columns the lack of unity within the Muslim com- 
munity of South Africa, one mainly due to dissen- 
sions between the three great national Muslim 
associations, the Muslim Judicial Council, the Muslim 
Assembly and the Ashura (< shura@). These are essen- 
tially quarrels between personalities trying to assert 





their own pre-eminence. They have no effect at all 
on the South African Muslim community’s sense of 
solidarity, and are in fact tending now to disappear; 
this can only strengthen the community’s determina- 
tion, for despite its numerical smallness (200,000 mem- 
bers out of a total population of 22 millions) it is 
certainly one of the most vigorous Muslim commu- 
nities of the southern hemisphere. 
(P. GoroKHOFF) 


x.—Tue Kumuk [see kKuUMUK]. 


DJAWARS (< Persian gdwars) is millet, Panicum 
miliaceum L. (Gramineas), one of the oldest cultivated 
plants. While in Europe it is now almost only used 
as fodder, millet plays a prominent role as cereal and 
victuals in many areas of Asia and Africa. Although 
the ancient Spartans ate millet, Dioscorides considers 
millet as the least nutritious of all cereals (De materia 
medica, ed. Wellmann, i, 1907, 173 f. = lib. ii, 97). 
This is adopted by the Arab translator (La “Materia 
médica” de Dioscorides, ii, ed. Dubler and Terés, Tetuan 
1952, 179), who renders the Greek Kévyypog with 
kankharés (and variants). But already Ibn Massa, a 
contemporary of Hunayn, says that millet, cooked in 
milk, or broth mixed with millet flour and fat, is an 
excellent food (see Ibn al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, Bulak 1291, 
i, 156, 15-16). On the nomenclature, the following 
can be remarked: occasionally, kankhariis is understood 
as both gdawars and dhura, and the first of these is 
equated with the Mozarabic banishuh; cf. Anonymous 
(Ibn al-Rimiyya?) Nuruosmaniye 3589, fol. 89b, 21; 
on banishuh (Romance panizo), see M. Asin Palacios, 
Glosario de voces romances, Madrid-Granada 1943, no. 
406, Others consider gawars as a kind of dukhn (also 
aliimus < €Avpoc), by which may be meant the small 
sorghum (Pennisetum spicatum), widespread in the 
Sudan and also called Moorish millet, while dhura, 
also called Qdwars hindi “Indian millet”, indicates 
the great sorghum (Sorghum vulgare). In his book on 
plants, Abu Hanifa equates dukhn with djdwars and 
considers it as a kind of dhura (The book of plants, ed. 
B. Lewin, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1953, no. 405). In the 
conrse of time, dhura has become the leading expres- 
sion for millet. Birtiint knows already the Turkish 
term dari for this (Saydala, ed. Hakim Muh. Sa‘id, 
Karachi 1973, Arab. 130, Engl. 106), and names the 
Indian synonyms. 

As a foodstuff, ddwars has the inconvenience of 
causing constipation, of being hard to digest and of 
promoting urine, but the constipation effect can be 
removed by adding fat or purgatives, and also by 
diluted wine or by baths. On the other hand, when 
applied in a warm compress, it proves to be a good 
remedy against gripes and cramps. It has an astrin- 
gent effect and is therefore suitable to be used as 
nourishment for those suffering from dropsy, whose 
stomachs should be contracted and whose bodies 
should be “desiccated”. 

Bibliography (apart from the titles already men- 
tioned) : Razi, Hawi, xx, Haydarabad 1387/1967, 
248-51 (no. 207); Die pharmakolog. Grundsdtze des Abu 
Mansur... Harawi, tr. A. Ch. Achundow, Halle 1893, 
177; Zahrawi, Tasrif, Ms. Besir Aga 502, fol. 502a, 
7-8; Ibn Sina, K@niin (Bulak), i, 288; Ibn ‘Abdin, 
‘Umdat al-tabib, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gen. 3505 D, fols. 
33a, 5-6; 36a, 16-19; Ibn Biklarish, Musta‘int, Ms. 
Naples. Bibl. Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 29b; Ghafiki, a/- 
Adwiya al-mufrada, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. k. 155 i, 
fol. 116a; P. Guigues, Les noms arabes dans Sérapion, in 
JA, 0eme série (1905), v, s.v. Jeuers (no. 285); Mai- 
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monides, Sharh asma al-ukkar, ed. Meyerhof, Cairo 

1940, no. 70; Ibn al-Baytar, Dame‘, i, 156, tr. 

Leclerc, no. 460; Yiisuf b. ‘Umar, Mu‘tamad*, ed. 

M. al-Sakka, Beirut 1395/1975, 63; Suwaydi, Simdt, 
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i, 102 f.; Tuhfat al-ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, 
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ks (A. Drerricy) 

AL-DJAWBARI, ‘ABD at-RAHIM (not ‘Asp 
AL-RAHMAN) B. ‘UMAR B. ABI Bakr DJAMAL AL-DIN 
AL-DIMASHKI, dervish and alchemist from 
Damascus who travelled and wrote in the first half 
of the 7th/13th century. He spent some time in Egypt 
(before 613/1216, and in 620/1223, 623/1226 and 
624/1227) and in Northern Syria (Amid, Antéakiya, 
Harran, Konya, al-Ruha’) and travelled through the 
Bika‘ and the Hidjaz (Djidda, al-Madina). He claims 
to have been also in Cyprus, Bahrayn and India. 

Al-Djawbari wrote between 629/1232 and 646/ 
1248-9 upon the request of the Artukid al-Malik 
al-Mas‘iid (in 629/1232 ruler of Amid and Hisn 
Kayfa) his book al-Mukhtar ft kashf al-asrar (“The 
selection in the unveiling of Secrets”). This is a 
concise encyclopedia of tricks, practices and devices 
used by fraudulent Safis, false alchemists, beggars, 
impostors, drug-sellers, jugglers, quacks etc. i.e. the 
mediaeval Islamic underworld, known as the Bani 
Sasan [see sAsAN, BANG]. The book is modelled after 
the Kashf al-dakk wa-idah al-shakk of Ibn Shuhayd 
[g.v.], which is lost. Al-Djawbari lived himself by 
some of these practices, and the Mukhtar is a colour- 
ful mine of first-hand information for the social and 
cultural history of the Islamic Middle Ages. Al- 
Djawbari’s entertaining personality also caught the 
interest of some of the political rulers of his time; 
he proudly relates that he blackmailed a fraudulent 
alchemist from the Maghrib out of ‘Izz al-Din Aybak 
al-Mu‘-azzami’s (died 646/1248-49) court by threat- 
ening to divulge the secret of his competitor’s 
method to make gold. The book combines realism 
and psychological insight, a certain knowledge of 
mechanics medicine and botany with a familiarity 
with alchemistic and hermetic writings and an 
enlightened, if naive, scepticism towards many things 
miraculous. 

The Mukhtar falls outside the scope of traditional 
mediaeval Islamic literature and scholarship and is 
written in careless “Middle-Arabic”, full of jargon and 
dialectical expressions. It has been printed several times 
(Damascus 1302/1885; Istanbul n.d., Gairo 1316/1898 
and several times n.d.). All printings are incomplete, 
expurgated and unreliable. The author of this article 
is preparing an edition, based on the available man- 
uscripts. Two further books of al-Djawbari, a treatise 
on geomancy and al-Sirat al-mustakim fi “lm al-rithaniyya 
wa ‘l-tandjim, a work on the occult sciences and astro- 
logy, are lost. The Kitab al-Sthr al-halal fi'l-alab al- 
simawtyya wa-bad fawa’id sindtyya mudjarraba, printed 
after some of the Cairo editions, has been erroneously 
ascribed to al-Djawbari, and is in reality a translat- 
ed extract of a 19th century French treatise on “magie 
naturelle”. 

Bibliography: All information concerning al- 
Djawbari has to be gathered from his Mukhtar. 
Al-Djawbari’s importance has already been noted 
by M. Steinschneider, Gauberi’s “entdeckte Geheim- 
nisse, eine Quelle fiir ortentalische Sittenschilderung, 
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d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, vi/3, Leipzig 1877; and 
MJ. de Goeje, Gaubari’s “entdeckte Geheimnisse”, 
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S. Wild, Jugglers and fraudulent Sufis, in Proceedings 
of the Vith Congress of Arabic and Islamic Studies. 
Visby 13-16 August, Stockholm 17-19 August 1972 
= Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens 
Handlingar, Filologisk-filosofiska serien 15, Uppsala 
1975, 58-63; Cf. further C.E. Bosworth, The 
mediaeval Islamic underworld. The Banii Sasan in 
Arabic society and literature. Part One. The Bani 
Sdsan in Arabic life and lore, Leiden 1976, 14-15, 
24, 106-18, and M. Ulimann, Die Natur- und 
Geheimwissenschaften im Islam (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, 1. Abteilung, Erganzungsband VI, 2. 
Abschnitt), 254, 367. (S. Witp) 
DJAWHAR 


(i) Substance. [see Vol. II]. 
(ii) Jewel, jewelry 


Whether or not Gawhar had the meaning “jewel” 
from the beginning of this word’s usage in the Arabic 
language is uncertain, but this meaning is well- 
attested from early in the Islamic era. For example, 
both gjawhar and the plural djawahir are used in the 
Paris manuscript of the Aztab al-Ahdjar hi-Anstatalis (publ. 
with tr. and comm. in 1912 by J. Ruska as Das Steinbuch 
des Aristoteles—see p. 92 for the above-mentioned terms), 
a work which Ruska dated to some time before the 
middle of the 3rd/9th century. The Arabic lexicogra- 
phers from at least as early as the 4th/10th century 
give “jewel” as a meaning for gawhar (e.g. in the 
Tahdhib al-lugha of al-Azhari [q.v.]). This usage con- 
tinues throughout the centuries to the present day, 
traceable both in historical literature and in, for exam- 
ple, the 12th/18th century dictionary Tad al-arus 
(for a more complete listing of the definitions by the 
Arabic lexicographers, see Lane’s Lexicon, s.v. dj-h-r). 

The word dawhar makes no appearance in the 
Kur’an, even though there are specific references to 
both jewelry (gold bracelets, XVIII, 31 and XLII, 
53; silver bracelets, LXXVI, 21; bracelets of gold 
and pearls, XXII, 23 and XXXV, 33) and precious 
stones (yakit, ruby, LV, 58; mardjdn, small pearls or 
coral, LV, 22 and LV, 58; and lwlw’, pearls, XXII, 
23, XXXV, 33 and LV, 22). In four of the five 
passages mentioning the wearing of bracelets the 
verb yuhallawna is used. From its root, which means 
“to adorn”, another common word for jewelry in 
general (haly) is derived (see Lane, s.v. h-l-y). 
However, djawhar was clearly the most important 
single term for jewelry or jewels in the Arabic lan- 
guage during its reign as the lingua franca of the 
Islamic world. 

Let us now turn from the consideration of words 
used for jewels to an attempt to form a picture of 
the objects themselves. That is, what kinds of jew- 
els did the peoples of the regions under considera- 
tion make, collect, wear or otherwise use in the 
various historical periods in which they lived? This 
art-historical question, an extensive, as opposed to 
intensive, definition of the word djawhar, shall 
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constitute our main concern in what follows. This 
will mark the first attempt ever made at a survey 
of Islamic jewelry, and thus must be regarded as 
provisional in certain respects. 


1. Early Islamic jewelry 
(1st-4th/7th-10th centuries) 


Any history of Islamic jewelry ought to begin with 
examples from the earliest centuries of Islam. How- 
ever, to the best of our knowledge, there are very 
few extant pieces datable to before the first half of 
the 5th/1ith century in either the eastern or west- 
ern parts of the Muslim world. Consequently, in 
attempting to reconstruct a picture of the jewelry in 
vogue during the first three hundred and seventy-five 
years of the Islamic period we are forced to turn to 
pictorial or sculptural representations in addition to 
literary descriptions. 

The available representations show that the jew- 
elry and other body-adorning and costume elements 
worn during the period were very strongly influenced 
by the Roman, Byzantine and Sdsanid ornaments 
found current in the countries conquered by the 
Muslims. A few examples should suffice to illustrate 
this point. 

The ball-shaped earrings depicted on the sculpture 
from Khirbat al-Mafdjar (R. W. Hamilton, Khirbat al- 
Magar, Oxford 1959, Pl. XXII, 4) and the teardrop 
shaped examples in the paintings at Samarra’ 
(E. Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, Berlin 1927, 
Pl. LXXI, top) compare very closely with those found 
on Sasanid rock reliefs and coins (S. Fukai and 
K. Horiuchi, Tag-i-Bustan, Tokyo 1972, ii, Pl. IX and 
A.U. Pope, A survey of Persian art, London and New 
York 1938, iv, Pl. 251 F, H, J, K, N, O). Sasanid 
prototypes (Fukai and Horiuchi, op. cit, i, Pl. XX) 
can also be found for some of the head ornaments 
depicted in a manuscript of al-Sifi of 399/1009 
(E. Wellesz, An early al-Sift manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, in Ars Onentalis, iii, Fig. 10) and for 
the belt fittings in a wall painting from Nishapir 
datable to before 1000 A.D. (Fukai and Horiuchi, 
op. cit. i, Pl. LXTV, and W. Hauser and C.K. Wilkin- 
son, The Museum’s excavations at Nishapur, in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin [April 1943], Fig. 45). 

Western influence, on the other hand, can read- 
ily be seen in some of the jewelry depicted in the 
wall paintings at Kusayr ‘Amra. The heart-shaped 
pendants worn by one of the female figures (M. 
Almagro, L. Caballero, J. Zozaya and A. Almagro, 
Qusayr “Amra, Madrid 1975, Pl. XXVII, top) bear 
very close comparison to Roman pieces (Allen Memorial 
Art Museum Bulletin, xviii/2-3, Oberlin, Ohio—here- 
inafter abbreviated Allen—Fig. 68), as does the shorter 
necklace of oval elements worn by the same figure 
(L. Pollak, Alassisch-Antike Gold-schmiedearbeiten, Leipzig 
1903, Pl. XVI, No. 396). A scalloped and jewelled 
necklace worn by one of the male figures as well as 
one consisting of a series of pendant elements adorn- 
ing a female figure (Almagro et alii, op. cit., Pls. XI 
and IX} have close Byzantine parallels (A. 
Greifenhagen, Schmuckarbeiten in Edelmetall, i, Berlin 
1970, Pl. 49, and Metropolitan Museum of Art No. 
17.190.1667), 

The vogue for breast ornaments held in place by 
crossed straps, seen so often on the figures in Kusayr 
‘Amra, (Almagro et alii, Pl. XVII, top) probably 
entered the Islamic repertoire from the West also (for 
a Greek example, see H. Hoffman and P. Davidson, 
Greek gold, 1965, Fig. D), although the earliest exam- 
ple known to these authors is from 2nd century 





B.C. India, the country which also seems to be the 
ultimate source for the waist ornaments seen in the 
paintings in our late Ist/early 8th century Jordanian 
bath (S. Swarup, The arts and crafts of India and Pakistan, 
Bombay 1957, Pl. 88, left and 104 left). 

Thus during the earliest centuries of the Muslim 
era, the jewelry traditions of the Roman, Byzantine 
and Sasanid realms seem to have been important as 
models for Islamic jewelry. Having seen how close 
the Islamic representations often are to their appar- 
ent models, one is tempted to speculate that, to some 
extent, the scarcity of early Islamic jewelry may be 
due to our ignorance, and that many of the pieces 
now classified as Roman, Byzantine and Sasanid are 
in fact Islamic in date. Another major factor account- 
ing for the “disappearance” of jewels, especially when 
it comes to the larger and more valuable stones and 
pearls, was their re-use in new stringings -or settings 
in accord with the taste of the times. From the remark- 
able series of large stones, especially diamonds and 
spinel “rubies”, which were inscribed with the names 
of Persian and Mughal rulers, we know that such 
stones had considerable histories (discussed in greater 
detail below); for example, the inscriptions in the name 
of Nadir Shah in two large spinels and a teardrop- 
shaped emerald show concretely how in these cases 
stones from one treasure were re-used by a subse- 
quent owner (in one case as an armband, and in the 
other, on a string of prayer beads—see V. Ball, A 
description of two large spinel rubies, with Persian characters 
engraved upon them, in Proceedings of the Royal Insh Academy, 
iii/3, 380-400 and Pl. X; V.B. Meen and A.D. 
Tushingham, Crown jewels of Iran, Toronto 1968, 46, 
64-5 and 67). 

We know from a number of literary accounts con- 
cerning the period at present under discussion not 
only that early Islamic rulers collected precious stones, 
but that they also used them in ways similar to those 
which we can verify from much later periods. 

In one of the most informative and detail-laden 
works among those which deal with notable treas- 
ures, the Kitab al-Dhakha@’ir wa ‘l-tuhaf of al-Kadi al- 
Rashid b. al-Zubayr (ed. M. Hamidullah, Kuwait 
1959), we have in § 18 the following: “al-‘Ala’i 
recounted in the Avta@b al-Adjwab that Sabth, the sec- 
retary, said that ‘Umar b. Yiisuf (i.e. Yiisuf b. ‘Umar) 
al-Thakaff sent to Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik a red 
ruby which was bigger than his palm and a pearl of 
the greatest possible size. The messenger came in to 
him. He could not see the face of Hisham because 
of the height of his throne and the number of cush- 
ions. He took the stone and the pearl from him and 
said: Has he written down their weight? Then he 
said: Where are the likes of these two to be found?” 
What is particularly interesting about the above 
account is that it is such large stones and pearls which 
were considered appropriate for the ruler and that 
he was fully aware that the real way of recording 
such items was by weight. Hisham’s questions become 
even more meaningful when we know that, accord- 
ing to al-Biraini [9.v.], al-Rashid, who also received 
many comparable gifts, was a great admirer of valu- 
able stones and that he sent the jeweller Sabah, the 
grandfather of al-Kindi [g.v.], to Ceylon to buy stones 
(see Mohammad Jahia al-Haschmi, Die Quellen des Stein- 
buches des Beriint, Bonn 1935, 14). Not so incidentally, 
these gifts (sc. the ruby and the pearl) were appro- 
priate to kings not only because of their size but also 
because they were among the most valued gems in 
the Islamic world from earliest to latest times, although 
one often suspects that the huge red rubies, »akii, 
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cited are either red tourmalines or spinels, even though 
there were those competent to differentiate. For an 
example of methods used for such differentiation, we 
may point to al-Biriini who recorded the specific 
weights of stones in relation to sapphire, which he 
gave the arbitrary value of 100. Thus the pearl “is 
65 and a third and a quarter” (see F. Krenkow, The 
chapter on pearls in the book on precious Stones by al-Beriini. 
Part Il, in IC, xvi/1 [1942], 26-7). 

Specific literary accounts and numerous recorded 
gifts and purchases as well as pictorial evidence exist 
which establish the prevailing hierarchy of value in 
stones. According to al-Biruni in his Aitab al-Djamahir 
fi ‘l-diawahir (as cited by E. Wiedemann, Uber den Wert 
von Edelsteinen bei den Muslimen, in Isl., ti [1911], 348), 
there are three outstanding precious gems, the ruby 
(yakiit), the emerald (gumurrud) and the pearl. Wiede- 
mann (op. cit., 348 n. 1) also informs us that in f. 5a 
of the Steinbuch des Aristoteles it says that the pearl, the 
yakit and the zabardjad (topaz) and their kind are pre- 
ferred by people over other precious stones. For a 
concrete example, we may cite another passage from 
the A. al-Dhakh@ ir (§ 33) which recounts gifts given 
to al-Mutawakkil by a favourite slave girl consisting 
of twenty tamed gazelles, with twenty Chinese sad- 
dles with small saddle-bags containing musk and 
ambergris and other perfumes, “And each gazelle had 
a female slave attendant with a golden belt, having 
in her hand a golden rod, at whose tip was a jewel, 
a ruby or an emerald or some other from the jew- 
els of high value.” 

It is hardly possible to estimate real prices; thus 
that given for the famous Djabal (see al-Mas‘idi, ed. 
Pellat, index) varies considerably according to the 
sources, Wiedemann states, in of. cit, 346, and fol- 
lowing al-Dimashki, that it must have weighed 14'/2 
mithkals (according to Kahle’s conversion figures, in 
Die Schiitze der Fatimiden, in DMG, N.F. xxxiv [1935], 
336, this would amount to about 64 gr. or 320 carats) 
for 80,000 dinars. Furthermore, according to the same 
source, al-Rashid is said to have paid 90,000 dinars 
for a pearl named al-Yatima, “the Orphan”. The weight 
is not given, although weights for pearls of this name 
are mentioned in several other accounts of the early 
Islamic period. In the light of the comments of al- 
Biriini as cited by Krenkow (art. cit, Part I, 407) and 
of the passage, also from al-Birini, cited below, it 
would seem that this name, along with Farida, 
“Unique”, was given to any large pearl, perhaps espe- 
cially to those pear- or teardrop-shaped, for which no 
match could be found. 

Further accounts of the early Islamic period indi- 
cating the value placed on certain stones are the 
following, all taken from the above-cited K. al- 
Dhakh@ ir. 

(i) In the time of the caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, the “king of India” sent as a present to Djunayd 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, the then governor of Sind, a 
jewel-studded camel mounted on a silver, wheeled 
under-carriage, and its udders were full of pearls and 
its throat was full of rubies, both of which could be 
made to pour forth. Djunayd sent this on to Hisham, 
who appreciated it highly. “It amazed Hisham and 
everyone who was in his company, and it remained 
in the Umayyad treasury until it passed to the 
“Abbasids” (§ 15). 

(ii) There is an account (§ 27) of a gift sent to al- 
Rashid, by “one of the kings of India”, of “an emerald 
rod longer than a cubit. At its head was the image of 
a bird of red rubies, and it was invaluable.” We are 
told that this bauble passed down through the ‘Ab- 





basid family, serving for at least part of the time as a 
plaything for royal children, to al-Mu‘tasim, who ordered 
a search for the (at that point) missing ruby-encrusted 
bird (valued, we are told, at 100,000 dinars by one 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad) which had become sepa- 
rated from it but which was found, under threats of 
punishment, by the treasurers. 

(iii) We read (§ 29) that al-Ma’miin corresponded 
and exchanged gifts with a king of India, and that 
the Indian king’s letter to al-Ma’miin mentioned the 
gifts he was sending: “And the gifts were a cup of 
red ruby, the opening of which was one span wide 
by one finger thick, full of pearls, each of which 
weighed a mithkal. They totalled 100 pearls ...” 

For the actual use of precious stones in jewelry, 
there is considerable evidence that in this early Islamic 
period, as in the previous Roman and Byzantine peri- 
ods as well as in much later periods such as the 
Mughal one in India, many of the larger precious 
stones were bored and strung on cords, chains, wires 
or whatever was appropriate. Remarkably graphic lit- 
erary confirmation of this is afforded by al-Biriini’s 
treatment of the emerald, as cited by Wiedemann 
(op. cit., 351), when he says that emerald jewels or 
beads (kharaza) are called reeds or tubes (kasaba) because 
of their long form and because one bores through 
them. This has a remarkable ring of veracity because 
of what we know of the longish crystalline formation 
of the emerald, as well as the great number of pre- 
sumably Byzantine necklaces which incorporate just 
such bored sections of emerald crystals. This practice 
of boring and stringing precious stones as beads was 
not confined to emeralds. The following passage from 
the K. al-Dhakha’ir (§ 37) does not furnish certain proof 
of this, but gives an indication of its likelihood. We 
are told that when al-Mutawakkil was returning from 
Damascus, in 244/858, he was met by his mother’s 
servant, with gifts from “al-Sayyida” Kabiha, the 
mother of al-Mu‘tazz. Their amount was 400,000 
dinars.” This enormous treasure included “a string of 
beads of jewels of an unknown value.” From the same 
work (§ 14), we hear again of “beads of great jewels” 
in a casket of jewels which had been brought by the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz when he came to Cairo from 
his previous capital in Tunisia. 

Occasionally we are fortunate enough to find 
passages which describe or unconsciously indicate 
not only the precise kind of gem involved, but also 
the arrangement or manner of stringing of these jew- 
els. Once more from the K. al-Dhakh@ir (§ 22) we 
learn that “Mu’nisa, the slave girl of al-Ma’miin bil- 
lah, gave to Mutayyam, the slave girl of ‘Ali b. 
Hisham ... with the knowledge of al-Ma’miin, a neck- 
lace whose central pearl was like an egg of a spar- 
row, and black beads whose value was 10,000 dinars 
(at this value the only imaginable black beads are 
black pearls of fine quality—we know that, accord- 
ing. to al-Birtini, on the authority of al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn of Rayy, court jewellers to Mahmid of 
Ghazna, Mahmiid’s treasury included black pearls— 
see Haschmi, op. cit, 15), and four stones of red 
rubies and four stones of emeralds on its right and 
left, between them the precious beads of gold. The 
continuing necklace had dates (balak—here surely 
meant to indicate the shape of the beads) anointed 
with perfume (ghaliya). Mutayyam found the dates 
anointed with perfume (ghaliya) elegant and delight- 
ful; her joy could not be increased by the’ remain- 
ing jewels.” Although we cannot be absolutely certain 
of the arrangement here, the general picture is quite 
clear; that called up in the imagination by this and 
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the passage to follow is amazingly like that which 
one gets from the accounts. of the likes of Tavernier 
(see Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, London 1889, ii, 
150) as well as what one actually sees being worn 
by Mughal rulers in their miniature paintings (see 
below in section on Mughal India). Another very 
graphic passage from the early Islamic period is 
found in al-Birini’s chapter on pearls (Krenkow, 
op. cit., Il, 25), in a section discussing the egg-shaped 
pearl: “The pearl called al-Yatima weighed three 
mithkals and it was called al-Yatima (orphan) because 
its shell had gone before a sister [pearl] could be 
born {in it]. Likewise, a similar one was called Farid 
(unique) when its equal could not be found and it 
was necessary to make it the centre of a necklace 
which is called qilada.” Elsewhere in the same work 
(Krenkow, of. cit., Part II, 33), al-Biriini is arguing 
against “coral” and for “small pearls” as being the 
correct understanding of the term mardjan, and we 
get an idea of his sense of what is proper as regards 
the combination of stones with pearls. He quotes a 
passage from Aba Nuwas and then comments: 
“Crowned with pearls and marjan like a rose betwixt 
red anemones.’ So he thinks that the white pearl is 
adorned in the necklace between two reds, meaning 
the ruby and the coral. Such a necklace would be 
uncommon and of bad taste. On the contrary, the 
small pearls are put between every large pearl and 
two encompassing rubies filling the place between 
them, holding them apart; then on account of their 
polish, the redness of the ruby glistens and can be 
compared with the redness of gold.” 

Other such accounts about the combination of 
rubies, emeralds and pearls of various sizes could be 
given, but perhaps those cited above are sufficient to 
indicate something of the nature of a type of jewelry 
that seems to have had currency throughout the 
centuries in most of the Islamic world and of which 
we have nothing but the literary accounts and pic- 
torial representations, together with some of the stones 
(in such repositories as the Iranian crown jewels and 
the Topkapi in Istanbul). What we do ‘have left to 
us in something of its original form, although of less 
intrinsic value, is of greater historical importance, for 
it provides us with a better picture of the changes in 
artistic taste from period to period. 

As regards those few objects datable to the early 
Islamic period, they fit very well into the pattern 
established for those adornments found in the paint- 
ings and reliefs discussed at the outset, i.e. they 
exhibit a dependence on Roman, Byzantine and/or 
Sasanid models. However, these objects also show a 
development away from the older objects in terms 
of decorative motifs or principal designs, an Islam- 
isation of their pre-Islamic models. Perhaps the most 
striking example of this is an amulet case excav- 
ated at Nishaptr which can be dated before 1000 
A.D., on the basis of its epigraphic decoration (Fig. 
1). Sdsanid as well as Byzantine prototypes exist for 
the general shape (M. Negro Ponti, Jewelry and small 
objects from Tell Mahuz {North Mesopotamia}, in Mesopo- 
tama, v-vi [1970-1], Fig. 85, No. 36, and W. and 
E. Rudolph, Ancrent jewelry from the collection of Burton 
Y. Berry, Bloomington, Indiana 1973, Fig. 153), but 
its elaborate yet beautiful integration of form and 
decoration are peculiarly Islamic, as is its nielloed 
Kafic inscription. 

Also datable to the same period on epigraphic 
grounds are two belt fittings excavated at Nishapir, 
one of which is shown in Fig. 2. Unlike the smooth- 
edged and undecorated fittings on the depiction of 





the horseman in the Nishapir wall painting discussed 
earlier, these two sculpted and decortéd objects may 
have been part of a set like that in Fig. 3. The lat- 
ter should be dated to the 3rd/9th century on the 
basis of its close comparison with the fittings depicted 
in a painting from Samarra’ (E. Herzfeld, of. cit., Pl. 
LXV, right). 

Some of the finger rings from Nishapir also seem 
to be datable to this period. The silver as well as the 
gold ring pictured in Fig. 4a and b both show a 
dependance on Roman models (E.H. Marshall, 
Catalogue of the finger rings, Greek, Etruscan and Roman, in 
the Departments of Antiquities, British Museum London 
1907, Pl. XV, 526, Pl. XIII, 469), and as will be dis- 
cussed later, the silver ring can be seen as a pre- 
cursor of a type of Saldjik Persian ring. 


2. Early mediaeval jewelry 
(S5th-7th/1]1th-13th centuries) 


Once we move into the early mediaeval period, 
not only do we have many more extant jewelry exam- 
ples than we did for the early Islamic period, but we 
are also able to establish firmer dates for them. The 
reasons for the survival of these relatively large groups 
of objects, as well as the explanations of the lines of 
development which brought the art to this brilliant 
flowering during the early mediaeval period, contin- 
ue to elude us. The jump from the few early objects 
just discussed to the objects we are about to present 
is often a very large one indeed. 

Pivotal pieces for the study of early mediaeval jew- 
elry in greater Iran are a pair of bracelets, which are 
illustrated in Fig. 5a-b. Each of the four hemispheres 
flanking the clasp of each bracelet bears a flat disk 
of thin gold at its back, which was decorated by 
pouncing it over a coin, in this case a coin bearing 
the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Kadir billah (381- 
422/991-1031). The late Dr. George Miles was of the 
opinion that the style of the coins used was that of 
those minted in 390/1000, 397/1007 and 419/1028, 
during the rule of Mahmiid of Ghazna, and that they 
were probably struck in the mint of Nishapiir. As the 
gold discs were most probably embossed over rela- 
tively new coins, a dating to the first half of the 5th/ 
llth century seems quite secure. 

There are a large number of extant bracelets in 
both gold and silver which are analogous to these, 
although none are as fine or as elaborate. The main 
characteristics of this group of bracelets are the four 
hemispheres flanking the clasp, the tapering of the 
shank toward the clasp and the twisted effect of the 
former; or alternatively, a non-tapered shank is sub- 
divided into ball-shaped sections. 

Pre-Islamic jewelry has again served as a model 
for these bracelets, which show a continued conserva- 
tism and traditionalism in the medium. Examples of 
coins and imitation coins on jewelry are quite numer- 
ous in the Byzantine period; and the twisted effect of 
the shank must ultimately derive from Greek bracelets 
with similar shanks (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
No. 45.11.10—see Hoffman and Davidson, op. cit., 
Fig. 61b). Those with shanks subdivided into ball- 
shaped sections must have had as their ultimate models 
Roman rings and bracelets as well (Allen, Fig. 107). 

The hollow gold and silver rings from Nishapir 
with stone settings which we saw earlier seem to 
have given rise to the type of ring seen in Fig. 6. 
Its epigraphic and vegetal decoration in niello place 
it very neatly in the early mediaeval period, more 
particularly in the 6th/12th or 7th/13th centuries; 
and furthermore, the type of setting with its heavy 
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claws is very typical for Persian jewelry of this 
period. The bracelet illustrated in Fig. 7a-b, whose 
mate is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, shares 
many of the features seen in the last object discussed. 
Four of its elements take the form of truncated pyr- 
amids (as does the bezel of the ring), and bear the 
heavy claws to hold the now-missing stones. It also 
prominently features epigraphic decoration in niello. 

The granulated treatment of the border on the 
obverse of the pendant in Fig. 8a-b, the settings with 
heavy claws and the niello-like decoration, relate this 
object to the bracelet just discussed. A feature we 
have not met with before, however, is that found on 
the reverse—a double twisted wire decoration laid on 
the gold sheet. This method of decorating a plain 
gold surface was very popular in Iran during the peri- 
od in question and can be seen on a pair of ear- 
rings, one of which is shown in Fig. 9, which bear 
close comparison with a pair found in Russian exca- 
vations (in the region between the Sea of Azov and 
Moscow) whose finds can be dated between the 1170s 
and 1240 (G.F. Korzukhina, Russke kladi [X-XIIlw, 
Moscow 1954, pl. LX). The open-work beads deco- 
rating the upper part of these earrings were also an 
important feature of Iranian jewelry at this time. 
Another pair of earrings, seen in Fig. 10, are com- 
posed of three such beads. There are many variations 
of such three-bead earrings from 6th/12th and 7th/ 
13th century Iran, and a large number of similar ones 
were found in the Russian excavations already 
mentioned (for example, Korzukhina, op. ct., pls. XLV, 
XLVI, XXX, XXXII, etc.). 

Fig. lla-b illustrates a type of ring which seems 
not to have been in vogue in the Islamic world before 
the second half of the 6th/12th century. However, 
once introduced, it enjoyed great popularity and vari- 
ety. The most essential features of this ring type are 
a cast shank, often with anthropomorphic terminals, 
and polygonal bezels. The prototypes, again, are to 
be found in Greek as well as Roman rings (Marshall, 
op. cit., fig. 61, and pl. XVI, 552). The ring chosen 
to illustrate the type is a particularly fine example, 
with four of the six corners of the bezel decorated 
with human heads, the crown itself consisting of a 
repeating geometric pattern executed in openwork fil- 
igree and the shank bearing harpies and terminating 
in double-bodied harpies. Although not as elaborate 
as our example, many rings of this type were found 
in the Russian excavations mentioned above whose 
finds can be dated between the 1170s and 1240 
(Korzukhina, pls. XX XVII, 3, XXXVI, 3, XLV, 4, 
etc.). The style of the animals as well as the tech- 
nique employed on the belt fittings in Fig. 12 relate 
this object very closely to the above ring. 

Because the geometrical design and its mode of 
execution on the two hair ornaments in Fig. 13 are 
identical to that on the ring in Fig. |la-b, these 
objects must be dated to the same time, if not to 
the same workshop. Between the bronze core and 
the gold exterior of these ornaments there was a 
textile which was probably brightly coloured, and 
this must have heightened the impact of these strik- 
ing pieces. Hair ornaments had a long pre-Islamic 
history, and tubular ones are still current in the 
Middle East today. 

The earrings featuring polyhedral beads in Fig. 14 
must also be similarly dated, since two hair’ orna- 
ments with closely related beads were found in the 
Russian excavations mentioned above (Korzukhina, 
pl. LIX). Their sophisticated and ingenious trans- 
formation of the spherical bead into a pentagonal 








dodecahedron is quite in keeping with the extra- 
ordinary amount of sophistication at the time in the 
usage of geometric solids as the forms of beads, 
weights, etc., especially notable in the finds from the 
Metropolitan Museum’s excavations at Nishapir. 

A cache of jewelry and 82 gold coins found in 
Tunisia about 50 years ago allows us to establish rel- 
atively firm dates for certain types of jewelry executed 
in the Fatimid realms (G. Margais and L. Poinssot, 
Objets kairouanais, notes et documents, xi/2, Tunis 1952, 
467-93, and Marilyn Jenkins, Fatimid jewelry, its sub- 
types and influences, in Kunst des Orients, in press); and 
this in turn allows us to date certain closely related 
objects from the Fertile Crescent. 

Margais and Poinssot have shown that the jewelry 
in this cache was made before the end of the year 
436/1045, and Jenkins has demonstrated that it 
was very likely produced in Egypt. She has also de- 
lineated a number of characteristic features of this 
jewelry, thus permitting a considerable broadening of 
the group. On the basis of these works, it seems like- 
ly that the gold objects about to be discussed, as well 
as many others closely related to them, were all pro- 
duced in a relatively short period of time before 
436/1045. 

Each sub-type enumerated below will be introduced 
by one or more Fatimid objects datable by means 
of the Tunisian cache. These groupings grew out of 
Marc Rosenberg’s theory of “the battle of granula- 
tion and filigree”, in which he suggests an historical 
progression proceeding from those pieces on which 
granulation, consisting of grains of more than one 
size—most often set on paired wires—-was the domi- 
nant decorative device, to those on which grains are 
also placed on paired wires but on which the gran- 
ulation and filigree could be said to be on an equal 
footing. The third sub-type incorporates only a small 
amount of granulation; and the final phase shows 
the complete displacement of granulation by filigree 
(see Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst auf 
technischer Grundlage, Granulation, iii, Frankfurt 1918, 96- 
104). The closely similarity among the objects com- 
prising the various sub-groups makes it highly likely 
that the “battle” was a quick one, at least in the case 
of Fatimid Egypt. 

Examples of the finest and most decoratively com- 
plex type of Fatimid gold work are the openwork 
biconical and spherical beads in Fig. 15 exhibiting 
filigree work and granulation with grains of more 
than one size. Another example of this particular 
phase of Fatimid jewelry is a gold bracelet with a 
tapered tubular shank and heart-shaped terminals in 
the Archaeological Museum, Istanbul (G. Breitling 
et alu, Das Buch vom Gold, Lucerne and Frankfurt 1975, 
239, No. 6). The area where the shank meets the 
terminals bears three large grains, or more properly, 
shot. This bracelet bears close comparison with one 
in the Damascus Museum, also with heart-shaped ter- 
minals but with a twisted-wire shank (Catalogue du Musée 
National de Damas, Damascus 1969, Fig. 119, right). 
The latter may in turn be compared with several 
excavated in Russia in finds datable to the Sth/11Ith 
and turn of the 6th/12th centuries (Korzukhina, 
op. cit, pl. XIV). All this confirms that this group of 
bracelets with tubular or twisted-wire shanks and heart- 
shaped terminals, whether made in Egypt or some- 
where in the Fertile Crescent (as is probably the case 
with the bracelet in the Damascus Museum), were 
contemporary with the beads illustrated in Fig. 15 
(which are datable by means of the Tunisian cache) 
and consequently must date before 436/1045. 
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Another bracelet which must be placed in this finest 
and decoratively most complex phase is that seen in 
Fig. 16a-b, which has a mate in the Damascus 
Museum. The twisted effect of its tapered shank and 
the four hemispheres flanking its clasp, as well as the 
treatment of the area where the shank meets the clasp, 
relate it very closely to the Persian bracelet illus- 
trated in Fig. 5a-b, which is probably datable to the 
early 5th/11th century. However, the type of bosses 
on the clasp, the style of wirework on the back of 
the clasp and the treatment of the shank relate the 
Freer bracelet more closely to contemporary objects 
made in Egypt. We therefore attribute this bracelet 
to a workshop in the Fertile Crescent, most probably 
in Syria, where both Egyptian and Persian influences 
would very likely be found. 

Also contemporary and made either in Egypt or 
the Fertile Crescent are a group of six bracelets with 
twisted-wire shanks whose clasps bear granules in two 
triangular arrangements, flanked on two sides by groups 
of three contiguous shot, on either side of a set stone 
(Catalogue du Musée National de Damas, Fig. 119, second 
from right; Collection Hélene Stathatos, iv, Byoux et petits 
objets, Pl. XI, and p. 73, Figs. 11 and 12; and the 
European art market). The manner of usage of the 
grains on the clasps of these bracelets is closely related 
to that on the “blimp-shaped” beads on the necklace 
in Fig. 15. 

The next Fatimid sub-type is illustrated in Fig. 


17a-b. Unlike the beads discussed above, this pendant | 


bears grains of only one size, and the filigree and 
granulation can be said to be equally important. 

Those objects exhibiting filigree with only a very 
sparse use of granulation, such as the bracelet in 
Fig. 18 with repousséed shank, are examples of the 
next sub-type. Bracelets with repousséed shanks 
bearing geometric designs, sometimes filled with 
human figures, were a later development of such 
bracelets (Metropolitan Museum of Art No. 58.37, 
and A. de Ridder, Collection de Clercq catalogue, vii/1, 
pl. XII, No. 1279). 

Another example of this phase is the pair of ear- 
rings in Fig. 19. However, the use of undecorated 
hollow hemispheres as well as the tapering of the 
edges to a point take them out of the Egyptian 
milieu and, as was the case with the bracelet in Fig. 
16a-b and several other objects mentioned above, 
perhaps a provenance in the Fertile Crescent should 
be suggested for them (cf. Zakiyya ‘Umar al-‘Ali, 
Islamic jewelry acquired by the Iraq Museum [in Arabic], 
in Sumer, xxx, Pl. 8; Paris, Grand Palais, L’Jslam dans 
les collections nationales, Paris 1977, No. 363; and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 95.16.2-3). Closer 
to its Egyptian prototypes than the aboye, but incor- 
porating Persian elements as well, is another earring 
which also must have been made in the Fertile 
Crescent (Hayward Gallery, The arts of Islam, London 
1976, No. 239). 

As we have said, the final phase in Fatimid jew- 
elry is represented by those objects with no granu- 
lation at all, their decoration being executed solely 
in filigree or in filigree combined with a technique 
other than granulation, such as cloisoné enamelling. 
Two examples can be seen in Figs. 20 and 21. The 
latter may be compared with the biconical bead in 
Fig. 15 (see also L.A. Mayer Memorial Institute for 
Islamic Art, Jerusalem, No. J75, the wirework of 
which is closely related to that on the back of the 
clasp of the bracelet in Fig. 16a-b), but here three 
biconical beads are combined to form a necklace spa- 








cer, a type of combination also seen in the material | 


from Ur (C.L. Wooley, Ur excavations, ii. The Royal 
Cemetery, Oxford 1934, pl. 146a), as well as from 
Cyprus of the first half of the first millenium B.C, 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 74.51.3297). 
Another type of tripartite spacer can be seen on the 
necklace in Fig. 15. 

In the medium of silver, the earring shown in Fig. 
22 has a shape and the box-like construction which 
we have seen often in the jewelry from the Fertile 
Crescent. These features, in addition to the style of 
its nielloed vegetal and epigraphic decoration, place 
it in the early part of the period under discussion. 

Towards the end of what we have called the early 
mediaeval period, one of the Islamic lands west of 
Iran (probably Syria) produced the silver and gilt 
bronze belt illustrated in Fig. 23, other elements of 
which are in the Benaki Museum, Athens. According 
to Mr. Benaki’s records (see Berta Segall, Museum 
Benaki, Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, Athens 1938 No. 
323, and p. 190) the inscription on the buckle is in 
the name of al-Malik al-Salih ‘ImAd al-Din Isma‘il, 
who was twice the Ayyaibid ruler of Damascus and 
who was killed in battle at Cairo in 648/1250 (mis- 
takenly said in Segall to have taken place in 1266). 
Although there was a Mamluk sultan of the same 
name who ruled in the 8th/14th century (743-6/ 
1342-5), the titular formulae which one can read on 
the buckle do seem closer to those of the Ayyubid 
ruler than of the Mamlak one. 


3. Late mediaeval jewelry 
(8th-]1th/14-17th centuries) 


For reasons still largely unclear to us, when attempt- 
ing to deal with the jewelry art of the late mediae- 
val period, we are faced with a situation similar to 
that in the early Islamic period. That is, there are 
very few extant pieces from any part of the Muslim 
world datable to this period, and therefore we are 
again forced to turn to pictorial representations in 
addition to literary descriptions for our main picture 
of the jewelry of this important four-hundred-year 
period. 

It is probable that the representations of jewelry 
in Persian miniatures do not give us a full and ade- 
quate picture of the jewelry in vogue at the time, 
even for the upper classes. This is partly due to the 
very limitations of the Persian miniature art itself in 
terms of what it could show; and one gets the feel- 
ing that convention played some part in what jew- 
elry the painter chose to decorate his figures, just 
as painters’ conventions had a part in the architec- 
tural forms and decoration represented in these minia- 
tures. However, it does seem on the other hand that 
the representations do reflect in a general way the 
types and, as will be seen, the changing styles of 
jewelry worn. With Mughal miniatures, the repre- 
sentations are more detailed, and give a feeling of 
being less fanciful, more indicative of a specific time, 
place and object. 

The necklace in Fig. 24a-b is one of two extant 
pieces of 8th/14th century gold jewelry known to 
the present authors (the other is a head ornament 
in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin-Dahlem, No. 565, 
which is very closely related to the gilded silver 
head ornament found in a 14th century tomb at 
Novorossiisk, for which see R. Zahn, Sammlungen der 
Galene Bachstitz, i Berlin 1921, pl. 123). The shapes 
used in the wire and stone work on the obverse 
of the necklace’s two principal elements, as well as 
the contours of these elements themselves, relate it 
closely to the crown of Aniisbirwan in a page from 
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the Demotte Skah-ndma (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art No. 52.20.2, see I. Stchoukine, La peinture trani- 
enne sous les derniers ‘Abbasides et les Il-Khans, Bruges 
1936, ms. no. XV, no. 24), and the style of the 
chased design as well as the motifs on the reverse 
of these elements clearly point to the same period. 
In addition, the overall Chinese feeling is in line 
with what we might expect at this time. 

To come back to the miniature mentioned above, 
we might point out that both of the principal figures 
wear simple gold hoop earrings and that this fashion 
can be seen in other representations of the period. 
For example, in a miniature probably painted in ‘Irak 
in ca. 771-81/1370-80 (R. Ettinghausen, Arab painting, 
New York 1962, 178) we see very similar earrings 
worn by the Archangel Israfil. 

We may take this occasion to say that the wearing 
of earrings by men is a custom with a very. long his- 
tory in the Near East, being well-attested in for 
example, Assyrian, Achaemenian and Sasanid reliefs. 
We have already referred in section 1 above to a man 
wearing earrings in a wall painting from Samarra’, 
and we have literary evidence that earrings were worn 
by pre-Islamic Arabs: al-Biriini in his chapter on pearls 
(Krenkow, op. cit., I, 407) quotes an extract from: al- 
Aswad b. Ya‘fur [¢.v.] which contains the phrase 
“\..runs a man with two pearls [in the lobes of his 
ears] ...”. This custom continued in the Islamic world, 
although not universally, until the beginning of the 
modern period, as attested by, for example, paintings 
of the Mongol, Timirid, Safawid and Mughal schools. 

A belt of gilded silver consisting of 62 elements 
was found in the 14th century tomb at Novorossiisk 
mentioned above (R. Zahn, of. cit, pls. 121, 122). 
The overall style of the belt, as well as the decoration 
on the triangular and rectangular pieces, relate it to 
two earlier belts illustrated in Figs. 12 and 23. 

Turning to the more western part of the Muslim 
world, several gold bracelets can be quite securely 
placed in 8th/14th century Mamlik Egypt or Syria. 
Continuing the bracelet tradition in this part of the 
world as discussed above, these have hollow shanks— 
plain or giving a twisted effect—but they now ter- 
minate in animal heads. The clasp is round and 
tabular, and the one in the Benaki Museum, Athens, 
is decorated with an Arabic inscription (B. Segall, 
op. cit, No. 319, and Cairo, Islamic art in Egypt 969- 
1517, April 1969, No. 20). 

At the turn of the 8th/14th and 9th/15th century 
in Iran we not only see the continued use of the 
type of belt already discussed (M.S. Ipsiroglu, Painting 
and culture of the Mongols, New York n.d., fig. 47) but 
we also begin to see the use of a new belt type con- 
sisting of a large gold roundel or roundels on a cloth 
or leather strap, a type which appears soon to have 
superseded the older style and which was to remain 
in vogue in Iran for centuries to come (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, No. 57.51.20, MMA Bulletin, NS., 
xvi [1957], 56, and No. 33.113, MMA Bulletin, xxix 
[April 1934], 59-60, fig. 2). 

One of these latter miniatures (57.51.20) also shows 
a new fashion in the decoration of the female vis- 
age: strings of beads framing the face, being secured 
by the headcloth at the top of the head and pass- 
ing under the chin. As we shall see, this type of 
ornament was still in vogue in Iran in. the Kadjar 
period. This popular Timiirid fashion is also in evi- 
dence in. two other miniatures, one from ca. 829/ 
1426 and the other from between 1470 and 1480, 
which also show us examples of Timiirid earrings. 
These appear to be either plain gold hoops, hoops 








with a single pendant tear-drop pearl (seen earlier 
in paintings from Samarra’) or gold hoops with four 
pendant paired pearls (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
No. 13.228.13, fol. 17b; see New York, Asia House 
Gallery, Muslim miniature paintings from the XI to XIX 
century, 1962, 58, no. 41, and No. 57.51.24; MMA 
Bulletin, N.S., xvi [April 1958], 232). 

As regards the fashion in bracelets during the Timirid 
period, a miniature from a Haft paykar manuscript shows 
bathing women wearing simple strings of beads at their 
wrists (Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 13.228.13, 
fol. 47a, MMA Bulletin, N.S., xxv [May 1967], 325, fig. 
16). One of a pair of cast silver bracelets with dragon- 
headed terminals and bearing on the top an Arabic 
inscription can be seen in Fig. 25. At least two other 
examples of this type are extant, and it may represent 
a simpler and later version of the Mamlik bracelets 
discussed above with animal heads flanking their clasps. 

The cast gold and jade seal ring illustrated in Fig. 
26 may have developed out of the type of ring illus- 
trated in Fig. lla-b, as they have several important 
features in common: the technique of casting, followed 
by a significant amount of chasing; shanks which have 
anthropomorphic terminals and which are decorated 
with designs on two levels; and a lozenge adorning 
the centre of the shank (for the universal importance 
and use of the seal ring throughout Islamic history, 
see KHATAM and MUHR). 

The necklace seen on the woman in the detail of 
a miniature from a manuscript dated 853/1450-1 in 
Fig. 27 points both backward and forward in time. 
The central element is related to one of those on the 
necklace in Fig. 24a-b, whereas the overall composirion 
is identical to what we shall see is the most popular 
type of Safawid necklace represented in miniatures, 
although the rosettes here are two-dimensional ele- 
ments instead of spherical beads as in the case of the 
Safawid necklace. 

Nasrid Spain is better represented by extant jew- 
elry than other areas during this period. The neck- 
lace illustrated in Fig. 28 consists of five pendant 
elements and five beads. The pendant elements show 
an indebtedness to Fatimid jewelry in their box-like 
construction, the use of gold loops on their circum- 
ference for stringing pearls or semi-precious stones, 
and their combination of gold and cloisonné enamel 
as well as of filigree and granulation. However, they 
are not as laboriously executed as the best Fatimid 
pieces, and the work has been further decreased by 
simply pouncing a gold sheet over the decorated front 
side of the pendant to produce the decoration on the 
back, a peculiarity of Nasrid jewelry. 

As indicated earlier, the vogue for beads framing 
the face continued in the Safawid period but, in addi- 
tion, two other types of head ornament—whose sources 
of inspiration were probably earlier crowns—were very 
popular during this period. Examples are to be seen 
in Figs. 29 and 30, both of which appear to be of 
gold set with stones. 

The necklace shown in Fig. 27 was the immedi- 
ate precursor of that worn by the woman in Fig. 30. 
The elements and their arrangement are identical, 
except that the flat rosettes set with a single stone in 
the 853/1450-51 miniature have, seventy-five years 
later, become what appear to be granulated spheres 
set with multiple stones. The central element has also 
changed from an apparently carved or painted piece 
to a gold pendant set with stones. Another type 
of necklace which we see represented in Safawid 
paintings, worn as a choker or close to the throat, 
consisted of a central triangular, sometimes bejewel- 
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led, gold element flanked by two smaller gold ele- 
ments on a string of pearls; and we see Iranian 
women in paintings of this period wearing a series 
of strings of beads, plain or bearing a single pen- 
dant (Metropolitan Museum of Art No. 52.20.6, 
unpublished, and a wall painting from the Cihil Sutin 
(1057/1647) in Isfahan, unpublished). These paint- 
ings also show a continued vogue for bracelets con- 
sisting of simple strings of beads. 

Also at the Cihil Sutin, we encounter on the stat- 
ues at the edge of the pool an early example of the 
bejewelled tripartite armband which was to have such 
popularity in the Kadjar period (Fig. 31). 

The new belt type, which was first observed in 
Persian miniatures dating to around 1400 A.D., was 
further elaborated upon in the Safawid period. The 
elements are jewelled and the number represented on 
a given belt is increased (Fig. 32). Two complete 
Safawid belts and a buckle are extant (Pope, Survey 
of Persian art, vi, pl. 1394a-c). 

The types of earrings current in Safawid Iran show, 
for the most part, a continued conservatism at least 
as far as the representations are concerned. We find 
gold hoop earrings and gold hoops with a single shot 
at the bottom or at the bottom and two sides. There 
are also variations on the type of earring consisting 
of a gold hoop with a pendant pearl which in one 
case consists of three pendant stones, blue, white and 
red (Fig. 33). In addition to these, we also see more 
complex pendant earring varieties couposed of gold, 
pearls, rubies or garnets and emeralds or in some 
cases composed of the aforementioned stones, but 
depicted in the miniatures in a way that is not detailed 
enough to permit a description. 

Some of the ring types represented in the minia- 
tures of this period include: archer’s rings, usually 
indicated in black; seal rings and others represented 
with white and green stones (we may mention the 
one depicted with a white stone—in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art No. 1970.301.7, unpublished—which 
very much resembles in style that illustrated in Fig. 
26); plain gold rings with rectangular bezels; and gold 
thumb rings. 

Another Safawid fashion seen depicted is the wear- 
ing of bandoliers, an example of which can be seen 
in Fig. 33. This one incorporates gold beads, amulets, 
a rosette and a gold pendant. Others of the period 
bear jewelled elements (Metropolitan Museum of Art 
No. 12.224.4, miniature unpublished). 

Recognisable representations of jewelry in Ottoman 
miniatures are almost non-existent. A rare instance 
shows Mehemmed II wearing a white archer’s ring 
and a ring set with a blue stone (N. Atasoy and 
F. Gagman, Turkish miniature painting, Istanbul 1974, 
pl. D. A hint of the kinds of treasures on hand in 
Tavernier’s time (in addition to arms, utensils and 
the like enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds 
and other precious stones), can be had from the 
following: 

“But what is most precious in that Chamber and 
transcends all the rest, is a strong Coffer all of Ironwork, 
which contains another, of about a foot and a half 
square, wherein there is a vast Treasure. When this 
Coffer is open’d you see a kind of Gold-Smiths Jewel 
Box, wherein are ranked all sorts of Jewels of highest 
value, as Diamonds, Rubwes, Emeralds, a huge number of 
excellent Topazes, and four of those Gems, call’d Cats- 
eyes, which are so beautiful, that they are not to be 
valu’d. Having satisfy’d your curiosity with the former, 
you come next to certain little Drawers full of several 





of Rubies and Emeralds, Strings and Chains of Pearls 
and Bracelets. There stands aside by itself a Cabinet, 
where are the Sorgouges, or the things wherein are 
fasten’d the Heron-tops, which the Grand Seignor 
wears in this Turbant. They are as it were little han- 
dles, made in the fashion of Tulips, cover’d over with 
the most precious Stones of the Seraglio, and ‘tis 
into this that the Heron-top enters, that rich Plume 
of Feathers... Of these Handles, some are higher 
and more precious than others: and my Oversear of 
the Treasury assur’d me, that, of all sorts of them, 
great and small, there are above a hundred and fifty. 
The lesser ones serve only for the Gampagne, and 
the great ones, which are the richest, are reserv’d 
for the Pomps and Magnificences of the Court, and 
when the Grand Seignor marches in Ceremony to 
Constantinople. If he has a desire to satisfie his sight 
with the lustre of his precious Jewels, he Orders the 
Coffer to be brought into his own Ghamber; but if 
he calls for some particular Piece of the Treasury, 
he gives order to the Chasnadarbachi, to fetch it, and 
that Chief Officer of the Treasury cannot enter it, 
without abundance of mysterious precautions” (The 
six voyages of John Baptista Tavernier... (and)... The 
description of the Seraglio, made English by J.P., London 
1678, ch. viii, “A relation of the Grand Seignor’s 
Seraglio”, 46-8). Aside from the familiar strings of 
pearls, it is of interest to note that the treasury con- 
tained at this time a number of rose-cut diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds. 

One such rose-cut diamond adorns the top of an 
hexagonal box, at present in the Hazine, the body 
of which is formed from a huge hollowed-out emerald 
crystal. According to an inscription on a mounting 
for one of its suspension hooks, this box was made 
by order of Sultan Ahmed [I in 1025/1616. The 
settings employed in this piece are extremely simi- 
Jar to those used in contemporary western Europe, 
while other objects in the Topkap: Hazine bear close 
comparison with Persian and Indian objects as 
regards techniques employed. For example, a dag- 
ger with a solid emerald handle which purportedly 
was presented to Mehemmed IV by his mother 
Turkhan Sultan during the consecration of the Yefi 
Djami‘ in 1073/1663 exhibits not only enamelling 
very similar to that which we associate with Kadjar 
Iran, but also the type of thickly encrusted surface 
which gives the impression of the stones having been 
pushed through the thin gold sheet from the back. 
A further closer study of the jewel treasures in the 
Topkapi would no doubt prove instructive regard- 
ing the nature if not the origins of the Ottoman 
style in jewelry. 

Although few major pieces of Mughal jewelry from 
before the late 18th century remain extant, we are 
for a number of reasons in a better position to for- 
mulate an idea of the jewelry art of the earlier cen- 
turies of the Mughal period than we were in 
attempting to arrive at some picture of the jewelry 
of, for example, Timirid and Safawid Iran or of 
Ottoman Turkey. First of all, there is a large body 
of extant material dating from the late 18th to the 
20th centuries, which, given the amazing tenacity of 
forms and traditions in Indian jewelry, gives us a 
rich context in which to consider the bits of evidence 
for the jewelry of the earlier centuries of the Mughal 
period. Secondly, for those curious about the jewels 
of this period, the miniatures produced under the 
Mughals are almost invariably much more detailed 
and therefore contain much more information for 


Jewels, great Roses of Diamonds, Pendants, other Roses | those who study the objects depicted. And thirdly, 
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we have a wealth of precise verbal accounts of the 
jewels, thrones, etc., of the Mughal court, especially 
those of the sharp and knowledgeable J.B. Tavernier. 

One real disadvantage for the would-be student 
of Mughal jewelry is the lack of available informa- 
tion about the jewelry of India during a very long 
period prior to the one with which we are here con- 
cerned. It may have been noticed that this article 
has not include any discussion of jewelry made under 
the Dihli Sultanate. Pieces must exist, perhaps 
unrecognised or unpublished, in Indian museums or 
private collections; but we do not know definitely 
about such jewelry and have no real notion from 
any source as to its nature. Despite the absence of 
extant pieces from some extensive periods of time, 
it seems safe to say, on the basis of observation of 
recent and contemporary work and of study of such 
pictorial records as the highly detailed sculptures, 
that India has the longest unbroken jewelry tradi- 
tion of any nation on earth, as well as the greatest 
variety of jewelry forms, functions and techniques. 
For the period from the beginning of British dom- 
ination to the present, there are many studies of 
particular regional and/or technical types and styles, 
and we will make no attempt to survey or sum- 
marise this material here. We shall content ourselves 
rather with a presentation of some of the notable 
features of the adornment associated with the peri- 
od of the glory of the Mughal Empire, and their 
continuation into the later period, namely the 18th 
and 19th centuries. 

Aside from whatever may have been the tradition 
at the time of the Mughal conquest in the 10th/16th 
century, we may safely assume that a considerable 
amount of Timirid tradition passed southward with 
the royal family, its treasures and entourage, and that 
Timirid tradition in turn represented an amalgama- 
tion of other Islamic, and to some extent Central 
Asian and Chinese traditions. 

Our best evidence for the jewelry styles of the peri- 
ods of the emperors Akbar until! Awrangzib (963- 
1119/1556-1707) are the miniatures painted under 
their patronage. A striking confirmation of the verac- 
ity of these paintings is afforded by a statement of 
Tavernier concerning what he saw during the reign 
of Awrangzib (Travels in India, ii, 150), that there is 
“no person of any quality that does not wear a Pearl 
between two color’d stones in his Ear.” Although the 
following paintings are somewhat earlier (e.g. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art No. 30.95.174, no. 11, 
“Akbar giving audience ...,” ca. 1590-1600, unpub- 
lished; and Metropolitan Museum of Art No, 55. 
1214.10.29, portraits of three nobles, all of whom have 
this type of earrings, and a huntsman, from the Shah 
Djahan Album, period of Djahangir, 1014-36/1605- 
27, unpublished), they invariably show earrings with 
a precious stone (ruby or emerald) between two pearls, 
confirming the style of earring described by Tavernier. 
The discrepancy of detail may be due to a change 
in the arrangement by Awrangzib’s time, or may result 
from a confusion on Tavernier’s part, as he had 
just been describing a pearl in the emperor’s collec- 
tion, the largest perfectly round one he had ever seen 
and one for which the emperor was unable to find 
a mate. If he could have paired it, Tavernier says, 
he would have made of them earrings, each with a 
pair of rubies or emeralds on each side, “according 
to the custom of the Country” (doc. cit.). This prefer- 
ence for the combination of pearls, rubies and emer- 
alds coincides with what was said above in section |, 
and one sees the combination everywhere in Mughal 











{as indeed, in Timirid, Safawid and Kadjar) paint- 
ings. The only other colour commonly seen is blue 
(sapphire), but this latter occurs much less often than 
the other three. 

Of course, we know that from ancient times India 
was the land of precious stones, and that even stones 
which did not originate in India itself, such as the 
rubies of Burma, often found their way to other coun- 
tries by way of India. Furthermore, India herself was 
a major market for stones from early times, even for 
those stones which had to come from considerable 
distance, such as the emerald (coming from Egypt). 
India and her immediate neighbours such as Ceylon, 
“Indo-China” and the mountains of Badakhsh4n pro- 
duced an amazingly large variety consisting of most 
of the precious stones known up to this day. The 
Ratnapariksa, or “Appreciation of gems”, a compila- 
tion of Indian tradition about gemstones, their vari- 
eties, qualities, sources, etc., which was apparently 
compiled as a technical guide before the 6th centu- 
ry A.D. (L. Finot, Les lapidaires indiens, Paris 1896), 
exhibits a surprising degree of knowledge and a sur- 
prisingly systematic approach in dealing with a wide 
variety of stones. In it, we find the canonisation of 
the “nine gems”: the ruby, the diamond, the cat’s- 
eye (chrysoberyl), the “hyacinth” (zircon?), the topaz, 
the sapphire, the pearl, the coral and the emerald 
(Finot, op. cit, 171). Despite this great variety, there 
is already expressed in this compilation a strong hier- 
archy of preferences, with the diamond considered 
first among gems. The order of treatment of our 
other major stones is: pearl, ruby, sapphire, and 
emerald. 

Thus it is not at all surprising that we see Mughal 
rulers and noblemen represented as wearing earrings, 
turban ornaments, bracelets and necklaces of a vari- 
ety of lengths and arrangements consisting almost 
solely of large pearls, rubies, sapphires and emer- 
alds. For example, in Fig. 34 we see a painting from 
the Shah Djahan Album which depicts Djahan with 
his son Shudja‘. Aside from the jewelry worn by the 
pair, which consists of pearls, emeralds and rubies, 
the painting is of additional interest as it shows 
Djahan with a ruby between the fingers of his right 
hand and other rubies and emeralds in a dish held 
in his left hand. We are making no assumptions in 
interpreting the red stones as rubies, the green as 
emeralds, etc., as the following passage from 
Tavernier (loc. cit.) shows. He describes and offers a 
line drawing of a large pearl belonging to Awrangzib: 
“Numb. 4. Is a great perfect pearl, as well for its 
Water as for its form, which is like an Olive. It is 
in the midst of a Chain of Emeraulds and Rubies, 
which the Great Mogul wears; which being put on, 
the Pearl dangles at the lower part of his Breast.” 

Perhaps something should be said here about the 
diamond, in light of its mention in connection with 
the Ratnapariksa as well as Tavernier’s ample testi- 
mony not only to the presence of diamonds in the 
Ottoman Treasury (see above), but the great amount 
of mining, cutting and use of diamonds in India in 
his time (op. cit., ii, passim). 

As is well known, India was the great source of 
diamonds up until their discovery in Brazil and South 
Africa, and as the Ratnapartksa and other early Indian 
texts indicate, the Indians were using the diamond 
as a jewel well before Muhammad’s time. Indeed, 
even as early an author as Pliny (Book xxxvii, 15) 
seems to speak of the diamond under the term adamas 
and he calls it the most valued of human posses- 
sions, having been for long only known to kings. 
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But he also seems to confuse it with other stones; 
and his assertion that it cannot be broken even by 
hammer blows on an anvil has the status of mere 
legend. He does speak of its use to engrave other 
stones and such usage probably has a more ancient 
history than we shall ever be able to establish. 

According to Finot (op. c., p. xxx), certain of the 
early Indian texts with which he deals indicate that 
it is undesirable to cut diamonds and that the ideal 
form is the perfect octahedral crystal (op. ctl., p. xxvii). 
What is most important to notice here, however, is 
that the practice of cutting the diamond was known 
to them, Even as late as Tavernier’s time (see ii, 56, 
of Ball’s translation), such an expert on gems as he 
could say of cleaving diamonds (to avoid wastage by 
simply grinding away material) that the Indians “are 
much more accomplished than we are.” 

Al-Biriint, cited by Wiedemann (op. ct., 352), seems 
to offer contradictory information regarding the use 
of the diamond in the early Islamic period. He says 
on the one hand, that the people of Khurdsan and 
‘Irak only use the diamond for drilling (and cutting) 
and poisoning, and on the other, that a “drachme” 
of diamond in one piece costs one thousand dinars, 
whereas if in small pieces the price 1s one hundred 
dinars. This price quotation seems to clearly indicate 
a gemstone usage, not an abrasive one, where only 
small pieces are used anyway. In any case, accord- 
ing to al-Biriini in another place in his stone book 
(as cited in Haschmi, of. cit., 28-9), the diamond is 
mentioned by poets of the Djahiliyya and the 
Umayyad period (Imrw’ al-Qays and Abu ’l-Nadjm 
respectively), Again from al-Birtini (Haschmi, of. cit., 
13), in citing a treatise by Nasr b. Ya‘kiib al-Dinawari 
comes much more solid and detailed information, 
according to which the Buwayhid Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
Ahmad b. Buwayh (ruler in ‘Irak 334-56/945-67) 
gave his brother Rukn al-Dawla a ringstone of 
diamond which weighed three mithkals. Furthermore, 
he says (loc. cit.) that Manstr b. Nah al-Samani (either 
Mansir I 350-65/961-76 or Mansir II 387-9/997- 
9) had several ringstones, of which one was a diamond, 
and that “one never saw a larger diamond”. 

Thus it seems fairly certain that the diamond was 
known as a gemstone throughout the Islamic Middle 
Ages. How these diamonds were cut and set we do 
not know. Even the Mughal miniatures show noth- 
ing which to our knowledge can be identified as a 
diamond. The earliest inscription on a diamond of 
which we are aware is one in the name of Nizam 
Shah with the date 1000/159t-2, now in the Iranian 
crown jewels (Meen and Tushingham, of. cit., 46, 
unpictured “rose-cut” diamond, 22.93 ct.). 

To return to our discussion of the forms of Mughal 
jewels, another ubiquitous item in Mughal paintings 
is finger rings which come in some variety, although 
their details are generally not possible to ascertain, 
except for the colour (and by deduction, the type) 
of the gemstones. One well-known type of ring that 
is identifiable is the archer’s ring (discussed above 
under Safawid Iran), which we know from many 
extant examples, usually of jade and often inlaid with 
gold and precious stones. Another form of jewel usu- 
ally associated with men is the subha or string of 
prayer beads. These beads were of course made of 
every variety of material from wood and bone to 
stones of all sorts. The passage cited above (in sec- 
tion 1) about the inscribed stones in the Iranian 
crown jewels shows that Nadir Shah had a subha 
with emeralds, and there are in fact representations 
in Mughal miniatures of precious stone subah. For 





example, a painting of Akbar done in the period of 
Djahangir (1014-36/1605-27), a detail from which is 
seen in Fig. 35, shows Akbar fingering a string of 
prayer beads consisting of large rubies, sapphires and 
pearls. Although the number of beads is not correct 
for Muslim prayer beads (being neither 33 nor 99), 
this must be attributed to a mistake, casual or oth- 
erwise, on the part of the artist. 

Certain fashions already noted in 9th/15th to 
13th/19th century Iran are also to be seen in the 
Mughal miniatures. Among these are the bandolier, 
which passes over one shoulder and down under the 
opposite arm, on which is strung various jewelled 
charms, including amulet cases of a form similar to 
that from Nishapir (Fig. 1) and those in Iranian 
miniatures (see Fig. 33) and of which numerous Mughal 
examples from the 18th and 19th centuries exist (e.g. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art No. 15.95.137 and 138, 
unpublished). 

In another miniature in which we can observe such 
bandoliers (Fig. 36), we see a profusion of clearly- 
depicted jewelry. Most of the ladies shown have chok- 
ers fitting high on the neck which consist of a central 
jewel (a large ruby or emerald set in a square or rec- 
tangular gold “box”) held by three rows of pearls 
which complete the circuit of the neck. Another type 
of choker seen is one consisting of a series 
of closely-placed rectangular gold and stone jewels 
forming a continuous band bordered on top and bot- 
tom by a single row of pearls. Most persons also have 
intermediate-length pendants, apparently held by silk 
cords, which also consist of large central stones (rubies 
or emeralds) set in a simple rectangular or elliptical 
gold box, with pendant pearls. In addition, one sees 
the strings of large and small stone beads and pearls 
which are universally represented and described. We 
see here also a lady wearing the type of jewelled 
tripartite armband discussed above as seen on a statue 
from the Cihil Sutin (extant Mughal examples 
from the !8th and 19th centuries include Metropolitan 
Museum of Art No. 15.95.40, 41 and 41.100.118, 
both unpublished), Other types of arm decorations 
seen in this rich miniature include: apparently solid 
gold armbands which fit at the elbow; a wide tapered 
close-fitting bracelet set with pearls, sapphires and 
rubies; another bracelet very similar to a choker 
described above, with a large ruby set in gold and 
held by two rows of pearls; and an upper-arm band 
which is similar to another of the chokers, with a 
series of stones set in rectangular gold settings and 
bordered with rows of pearls. Finally, we may men- 
tion some of the types of ear and more nose rings 
seen. There are several examples of the type of ear- 
ring with the stone between two pearls discussed above, 
but there they have also a pendant teardrop-shaped 
pearl. The same type of ring, but without the pen- 
dant pearl, occurs as a nose ring. The other major 
type of earring is a large, disc-like one of gold set 
with stones large and small and sometimes with a 
pendant pearl. Some of these (particularly that on the 
lady in the centre) bear a rather close resemblance 
to the star-like element on the head-ornament (Fig. 
37a}. The position also was similar since this element 
rested at the side of the head at the ear. 

The detail of this piece (Fig. 37b) shows that 
granulation was an art which continued at a high 
technical and artistic level in India. This technique 
has existed in India from at least the Ist-2nd cen- 
turies A.D., as the jewelry excavated at Sirkap, 
Taxila, now in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Dihli, shows (see The art of India and Pakistan, 
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catalogue of an exhibition held at the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London 1947-8, ed. Sir Leigh Ashton, New 
York [1948?], figs. 180 and 186). 

The way in which the elements in the necklace 
from Taxila (Ashton, of. cit, fig. 180) fit together 
almost in the manner of a jigsaw puzzle has striking 
parallels in any number of 18th and 19th century 
Indian necklaces, (one example of which is shown in 
Fig. 38). In these and a myriad of other ways, the 
jewelry art of India displays an astounding tenacity 
for the preservation of traditions. 

Another striking demonstration of this traditional- 
ism is to be found in the pair of bracelets in Fig. 
39. Bracelets of this type are well-known and ex- 
hibit an ingenious type of pivoting clasp closed with 
a threaded pin. The universally-used type of clasp pin 
in Islamic jewelry outside India and in one or two 
isolated examples of the 8th/14th century, is one 
which is held in place by friction, But a pair of 
bracelets found at Puszta Bakod in Hungary (now in 
the National Museum, Budapest, see Franz M. 
Feldhaus, Die Technik der Antike und des Mittelalters, 
Potsdam 1931, 221-2 and Figs. 252 and 254; and M. 
Rosenberg, op. cit., i, 123 and Figs. 141-3) and dat- 
ing from the period of the tribal migrations (perhaps 
5th-7th centuries A.D.), displays not only terminals of 
snout-to-snout beasts in a manner very reminiscent of 
our Indian ones, but they, like the Indian ones, are 
closed by a counter-clockwise threaded screw. This 
type of screw closure is found on a variety of types 
of Indian jewelry, and almost invariably the threads 
are made not by cutting but, like those on the much 
earlier bracelets just mentioned, by soldering on to 
the pin and into the hole which receives it coils of 
wire with regular spaces between (Feldhaus, op. cit., 
221-2, traces the screw closure in jewelry back to at 
least the 5th century A.D., as it is found in a fibu- 
la from the grave of Childerich, d. 481). It should 
be noted that all of the above mentioned jewelry 
found in Europe which exhibits the screw closure is 
of the type with hammered-in garnets, a type which 
was widespread in Europe and Asia between about 
the 4th and (depending on the region) the 10th or 
1lth centuries. The screw pin may have come to 
India with some of these migrating peoples. 

Our pair of bracelets exhibits two other features for 
which Mughal and post-Mughal India is justly cele- 
brated. The white jade shanks are inlaid with gold 
forming graceful floral patterns, the leaves and flow- 
ers of which are formed by stones set into the gold. 
Although sporadically practised in Turkey and Iran, 
possibly under Mughal influence, this art in those areas 
did not rival that in India either in level of technique 
and artistry or in longevity. . 

The gold terminals of these bracelets are covered 
with brilliant enamels which demonstrate a masterful 
control of the medium. Jaipur is best known for this 
type of enamelling, which is perhaps best described as 
“encrusted”, in which three-dimensional forms are cov- 
ered. Additionally, details are sometimes cut into the 
metal under transparent enamels to contribute to the 
liveliness of the effect. The literature on the subject of 
Indian arts and crafts from the 18th to the present cen- 
tury contains much information on Indian enamelling, 
and we will not dwell upon it, beyond saying that the 
art here reached one of its greatest consummations. 
These enamels, of course, like other precious techniques 
from time immemonial, adorned and bejewelled a whole 
array of objects which were not jewelry in the mod- 
ern sense such as arms, thrones, utensils and the like, 
and as such they constitute a branch of jewelry. 





As we suggested at the outset, the subject of Indian 
jewelry is an enormous and complex one, especially 
because of the wealth of evidence in the sculptures 
and paintings and the variety of recent and contem- 
porary forms. And this situation, combined with the 
great dearth of known pre-18th century pieces, leaves 
one in a great state of puzzlement about where all 
the older pieces went. We can of course explain this 
to some extent by remembering that even within fam- 
ilies it was customary to reset stones in the latest style, 
especially after passage from one owner to another, 
and in the process to melt down the precious met- 
als for re-use. To cite a particularly notorious case 
of radical and wholesale change of ownership, that 
of the Mughal royal treasures, we know that most of 
what was on hand when Nadir Shah took Dihli was 
immediately transformed into ingots for ease of trans- 
port (Meen and Tushingham, op. ci, 11); and of 
course the stones and pearls were hauled away, either 
to be remounted or simply deposited in the Iranian 
treasury. Such “radical and wholesale changes of own- 
ership” have of course been taking place throughout 
Islamic (and other) history, and we can well imagine 
that many of the stones that were in the Mughal 
treasury at the time of Nadir Shah’s visit had in turn 
formed part of the treasuries of various earlier houses. 
The Mughal treasury may for instance have included 
stones that had once belonged to some ‘Abbasid or 
Fatimid caliph. Such would be impossible to prove 
in the absence of inscriptions on the stones; but there 
are tantalising bits of information to be found. For 
example, when one compares the weight reported (23 
mithkals, which by Kahle’s precise formula of one 
mithkal = 4.414 gr—and not 4.5 gr., to which he 
rounds it off—~gives 101.5 gr. or 507.5 carats) for a 
large balas ruby which was part of the enormous loot 
dispersed from the Fatimid treasury during the chaotic 
period in al-Mustansir’s reign (see Kahle, op. at., 336, 
356) with that of the largest known balas ruby in the 
world, now in the Iranian crown jewels (reported as 
500 ct. by Meen and Tushingham, op. ct, 46, 47, 
67), one is struck by the agreement in weight. Of 
course it may be a coincidence, but the embers of 
hypothesis are fanned when we know that Nasir al- 
Din Shah told Dr. Feuvrier, his physician in the 1890s, 
that “the hole... was pierced to take a cord by 
which it hung around the neck of the Golden Calf” 
and that “this ruby came from a king of Abyssinia, 
and had been brought back from India by Nadir 
Shah” (Meen and Tushingham, of. cit., 67). 

Despite the various reasons for and the mechnisms 
of the transformation and transfer of jewels from one 
period and region to another, one is still left in-a 
quandary. In the case at hand, where are all the 
pieces of the period which were not in the Mughal 
royal treasury? Surely some were kept as family heir- 
looms or got buried, to be found later? 

We must believe that future excavations, in con- 
junction with heightened awareness on the part of 
researchers in museums and on historical texts, will 
continue to provide information on this as well as 
other periods where we are faced with these hard-to- 
explain lacunae. 


4. The final phase of the tradition 
(18th and 19th centuries) 


The conservatism in style which has been noted as 
a major characteristic of the three broad periods cov- 
ered so far continues in the final phase of the Islamic 
jewelry tradition which is to be treated here. 

In Kadjar Iran, bandoliers were still fashionable 
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for men and women (SJ. Falk, Qajar paintings, London 
1972, pls. 2, 26, 46, 47), although instead of the 
metal amulets and pendants sometimes set with stones 
seen on the Safawid examples, the Kadjar ones seem 
to have consisted solely of pearls or of elements com- 
posed of pearls and/or precious stones. The style of 
the belts in Iran during this period remained essen- 
tially the same. 

Strings of beads were still worn on the wrists (Falk, 
pls. 26 and 43), in addition to bracelets composed of 
precious stones set into square bezels hinged one to 
the other, as well as plain gold bangles (Falk, pls. 17, 
23, 25). 

One of the latter paintings referred to above (that 
in pl. 17) also shows a continuation of the vogue for 
a string of pearls framing the face. In the Kadjar 
period, however, the pearls only appear to have 
extended from ear and the strings are longer so as 
to serve as necklaces (Falk, pls. 19, 20). There was 
also an elaboration of jewelled head ornaments, espe- 
cially for women, in the Kadjar period. These were 
worn either pendant from their head cloths or in 
combinations serving as simple or elaborate head- 
dresses (Falk, pls. 5-7, 18-21). An example of one of 
these pendant elements can be seen in Fig. 40a-b. 
The small and large elements are hinged together and 
a ring is attached to the top of the former. The two 
projecting ornaments are removable, for decorating 
the top of a feather (Falk, pls. 5, 20). A similar object, 
in this case used to decorate the foreheads of Jewish 
and Muslim brides in the region of Bukhara, can be 
seen in Fig. 41a-b. Influence from the Indian sub- 
continent is very obvious on this subject, as on much 
Kadjar jewelry, particularly in the manner of setting 
the stones. 

A very popular type of earring in Iran during the 
18th and 19th centuries consisted of a series of hemi- 
spheres or cones, hung one below the other, with 
pendant elements (Falk, fig. 1). These were executed 
in enamel, sheet metal or in filigree, with either pen- 
dant pearls or balls, repoussé- or wire-decorated metal 
sheets of a combination of both (see Fig. 42). A pro- 
totype for this kind of earring is to be found in Ist 
or 2nd century India (The Royal Academy of Arts, 
London, The art of India and Pakistan, pl. 22, No. 185). 
Another popular earring type can be seen in Fig. 43. 
This variety consists of a semi-circular lower part often 
decorated with dragon-headed terminals and spheri- 
cal or knob-like protrusions around its circumference 
(Falk, figs. 3, 4). Again, these were executed alterna- 
tively in enamel, sheet metal and filigree. 

A very fine example of the ubiquitous Kadjar arm- 
band, referred to earlier in connection with the Safa- 
wid example, can be seen in Fig. 44a-b, here executed 
in gold, enamel and precious stones. 

Aside from a continued vogue for strings of beads 
at the neck (Falk, pls. 14, 38), pendants or roundels 
set with precious stones on strings of pearls or beads 
were a popular necklace type during the Kadjar pe- 
riod (Falk, fig. 7, pls. 17-19). The last painting also 
shows a necklace bearing a central element very sim- 
ilar in shape to that seen in Fig. 27. 

To the best of our knowledge, aside from the new 
pieces in the Topkap: Hazine (most of which are 
either turban ornaments or belt buckles of well-known 
types), very littke Ottoman jewelry of any significance 
made and used in Turkey itself has survived from the 
period in question. However, we can learn a consid- 
erable amount about fine Ottoman jewelry of this 
period from that made in the more distant regions 
of the Ottoman empire and even from Morocco. 





When one compares pieces which can be attrib- 
uted to Istanbul (Collection Héléne Stathatos. u. Les 
objets byzantins et post byzantins, Limoges 1957, pl. 
XI, nos. 79, 80, 82 and pl. XIII, nos. 107-9) with 
the gold jewelry from Morocco of the same peri- 
od, one feels quite justified in stating that the provin- 
cial craftsmen were drawing at least some of their 
inspiration from the Turkish capital. The similari- 
ty is so great, in fact, that one can safely use such 
Moroccan pieces to fill in the large gaps in the 
Istanbul jewelry. 

The style of the gold work on the Moroccan head 
ornaments in Fig. 45 is very close to that on the dia- 
dem and the oval pendant in the Stathatos collec- 
tion. That iconography was also shared can be seen 
on the necklace in Fig. 46. The double-headed bird, 
whose body is set with stones and from whose tail 
extend pendants of pearls and precious stones, is very 
close to a pendant in the Stathatos collection. The 
two enamelled cylindrical beads on this necklace, how- 
ever, are descendants of those seen on the Nasrid 
necklace in Fig. 28. 

The necklace in Fig. 47a-b combines precious stones 
on the obverse with enamelling on the reverse, which 
is another feature of the Istanbul jewelry. 

The largest body of Muslim North African mate- 
rial, however, has a series of styles all its own 
assuming a myriad of forms and drawing its inspi- 
ration from a variety of periods and areas. There 
is a rather detailed literature on the subject which 
can be studied by those with a particular interest 
(see Bibl. below). A study of the literature on this 
jewelry, which extends into the 20th century, as 
well as the later Indian jewelry, provides insights 
into the ways various earlier pieces and types were 
worn, and gives an idea of their overall effect. The 
same can be said for ethnographic studies, which 
often provide the best documentation of recent and 
contemporary jewelry from the various regions whose 
earlier jewelry productions have been discussed 
above. 
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DJAWHARI, TANTAWI, modernist Egyptian 
theologian. He was born in 1278/1862 in the vil- 
lage of Kafr ‘Awad Allah Hidjazi in the Nile Delta 
to the south-east of al-Zakazik. He studied at al- 
Azhar [q.v.] and at Dar al-‘Ulim [q.v.] from 1889 
until 1893 when he graduated. After his graduation, 
he worked as a school-teacher at various primary 
and secondary schools until his retirement in 1922, 
except for the period between 1908 and 1914 when 
he taught at Dar al-‘Uliim (ethics, tafstr, hadith and 
grammar) and at the Egyptian University (Islamic 
philosophy). 

He is the author of an impressive oeuvre of nearly 
thirty published books—some of which were trans- 
lated into a number of other Oriental languages— 
and numerous articles on a variety of subjects 
published in different periodicals throughout the 
Islamic world. The majority of his writings consti- 
tute an effort to show how the teachings of Islam, 
and in particular, the contents of the Kur’an, were 
in accordance with human nature, and with method, 
theory and findings of Western modern (19th and 
early 20th century) science, with which he had famil- 
iarised himself mainly through popular accounts in 
English. 

His principal work is his Kur’an commentary, al- 
Djawahir fi tafsir al-Kur’an al-karim, Cairo 1923-35, 
in 26 volumes, which was analysed extensively by 
J. Jomier, Le Cheikh Tantawit JFawhart (1862-1940) et 
son Commentaire du Coran, in MIDEO, v (1958), 115- 
74. The scope and nature of Tantawi’s writings and 
the extensive learning displayed by him, drew the 
attention of European orientalists like D. Santillana, 
M. Hartmann and Carra de Vaux, who gave mostly 
eulogising analytical accounts of some items (cf. 
Carra de Vaux, Les penseurs de l’Islam, Paris 1926, 
v, 275-284; M. Hartmann, Schaich Tantéwi Dschauhari. 
Ein moderner egyptischer Theolog und Naturfreund, in Beitrége 
zur Kenninis des Orients, xiii (1916), 54-82; D. 
Santillana, Kitab ayna ‘l-insdn (review), in RSO, iv 
(1911), 762-3). 

Throughout his life, Tantawi Djawhari showed a 
theoretical as well as practical interest in spiritism, 
as appears from passages in many of his writings 
and in particular from his books Kitab al-Arwah, 
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1. Silver amulet case worked in repoussé with cast elements and niello inlay. From the excavations of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art at Nishapiir, Rogers Fund, 1939. Probably Nishapiir, probably 4th/10th century. 
Tehran, Mizeh-i [ran-i Bastan. 


2. Bronze belt fitting, cast, from the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at Nishaptr, Rogers 
Fund, 1939. Probably Nishapir, probably 4th/10th century. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 40.170.214, 
Rogers Fund 1939. 


3. Bronze belt fittings, cast. Probably ‘Irak or Iran, 3rd/9th century. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Birch, St. Thomas, V.I.* (Illustrations marked with an asterisk are photographs by courtesy of Patti Cadby 
Birch.) 


4a-b. a) Silver ring, hollow, fabricated from sheet. From the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
at Nishapiir, Rogers Fund, 1939. Probably Nishapir, probably 4th/10th century. Tehran, Mizeh-i [ran-i 
Bastan. 


(b) Gold ring, hollow, fabricated from sheet. From the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at 
Nishapur, Rogers Fund, 1939. Probably Nishapiir, probably 4th/10th century. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, No. 40.170.156. 


6. Gold ring, decorated with niello and set with turquoise and pearls. Iran, 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. Freer 
Gallery of Art, No. 57.3. Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.* 
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5a-b. Pair of gold bracelets, fabricated from sheet with applied twisted wire and 
granulation. Eastern Iran, probably early Sth/11th century. (a) Freer Gallery of 
Art, No. 58.6. Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington D.C. 
(b) Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 57.88, Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1957 
(detail of underside of clasp). 


Ja-b. Gold bracelet, hollow, fabricated from sheet, decorated with niello and 
granulation. Iran, 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. Freer Gallery of Art, No. 50.21. 
Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.* 


8a-b. Gold pendant, fabricated from sheet, decorated with engraving, twisted 

wire and granulation, set with garnets, turquoise and other precious stones. Iran, 

6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 1977.9, 
Purchase, Richard Perkins Gift, 1977. 


9. Gold earring, one of a pair, fabricated from sheet, decorated with twisted 

wire and granulation and incorporating loop-in-loop chains. Iran, 6th-7th/12th- 

13th centuries. Staatliche Museen, Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Museum ftir Islamische 
Kunst, Takustrasse 40, | Berlin 33-Dahlem, No. J 57/71.* 
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10. Pair of gold earrings, fabricated entirely from wire and granules. Iran, 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 52.4.5-6, Rogers Fund, 1952. 


lla-b. Gold ring, cast, fabricated and engraved. Iran, 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, No. 1976.405, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Birch, 1976. 


12. Set of silver-gilt belt fittings, cast and chased. Iran or Anatolia, 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. Reproduced 
by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum, No. 1959 7-22 1-5.* 


13. Pair of gold hair ornaments with bronze core, decorated with twisted wire and granulation and (formerly) 
coloured cloth. Iran, 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 52.32.9,10, Rogers 
Fund, 1952. 
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14, Pair of gold earrings, fabricated from sheet, decorated with twisted wire and granulation. 

Iran, 6th-7th/12th-13th centuries. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 1979.7.3ab, Purchase 

Richard S. Perkins Gift, Rogers Fund, Louis E. and Therea S. Seley Purchase Fund for 
Islamic Art, Norbert Schimmel, Jack A. Josephson, and Edward Ablat Gifts. 





15. Group of gold beads, fabricated from sheet, and/or twisted wire decorated with granulation. 
Egypt, 5th/1 1th century. Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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16a-b. Gold bracelet, fabricated from sheet and 
twisted wire, decorated in repoussé and granulation. 
Probably Syria, 5th/11th century. Freer Gallery of 
Art, No. 48.25. Courtesy of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.* 


18. Gold bracelet, fabricated from sheet and 

decorated with twisted wire, repoussé and shot. Egypt, 

5th/11th century. L.A. Mayer Memorial Institute 
for Islamic Art, Jerusalem. 
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19. Pair of gold earrings, fabricated of wire and decorated with shot and hollow hemispheres. Probably Syria 
or Trak, 5th/11th century. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 39.157.1,2, Rogers Fund, 1939. 


20. Gold pendant, fabricated from wire and strips of sheet, set with cloisonné enamel and unidentified green 
stone. Egypt, 5th/11th century. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 30.95.37, The Theodore M. Davis 
Collection, Bequest of Theodore M. Davis, 1915. 
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21. Gold “spacer” bead, constructed of wire. Egypt, 5th/11th century. Israel Museum. 


22. Silver earring, fabricated and decorated with niello. Syria or Egypt, probably 5th/11th century. 
Israel Museum. 


23. Set of silver and gilt bronze belt fittings. Cast, fabricated and qjouré. Probably Syria, 7th/13th 
century. L.A. Mayer Memorial Institute for Islamic Art. 
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25. Silver bracelet, cast and chased. Iran or Transoxiana, probably 9th/15th century. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, No. 64.133.3, Fletcher Fund, 1964. 


26. Gold ring, cast and chased, set with jade sealstone. Iran or Transoxiana, probably 9th/15th century. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 12.224.6, Rogers Fund, 1912. 


27. Detail from a miniature from a manuscript of the Ak@war-ndma, 1450-51. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, No. 55.125.2, Rogers Fund, 1955. 


29. Detail from “Bahram Gir in the Red Palace”, page from the KAhamsa of Nizami, 931/1524-5. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 13.228.7, fol. 220a, Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913. 
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28. Elements from a gold necklace, fabricated from sheet and wire, decorated with granulation and cloisonné 
enamel. Spain, probably 9th/15th century. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 17.190.161, Gift of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917. 
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30. Detail from “Bahram Gir in the Yellow Palace”, page from the Khamsa of Nizamti, 931/1524-5. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 13.228.7, tol. 213a, Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913. 


31. Detail from arm of statue, Cihil Sutin, Isfahan, Safawid period. 


32. Detail from “An old woman complains to Sultan Sandjar”, page from the Khamsa of Nizami, 931/1524-5. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 13.228.7, fol. 17a, Gift of Alexander Smith Cochran, 1913. 
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33. Detail from a drawing of a youth. Kazwin, 
ca. 988/1580. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 
1973.92, Fletcher Fund, 1971 and Rogers Fund, 1972. 


34. Detail from a miniature painting depicting 

Shah Djahan and his son Shudja‘, from the Shah 

Djahan Album, India, period of Djahangir (1014-37/ 

1605-27). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 

55.121.10.36, Rogers Fund and the Kevorkian 
Foundation gift, 1955. 
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35. Detail from a miniature painting depicting “The glorification of Akbar”, from the Shah Djahan Album, 
India, period of Djahangir. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 55.121.10.22, Purchase, Rogers Fund and 
the Kevorkian Foundation gift, 1955. 
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36. Harim scene, from an album, Mughal India, Period of Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-57). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, No. 30.95.174, no. 26, The Theodore Davis Collection, Bequest of Theodore M. Davis, 1915. 
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37a-b. Gold head ornament, fabricated of wire and sheet, decorated 

with granulation and set with various stones. Northwestern India, 18th- 

19th centuries. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 15.95.105, 
Kennedy Fund, 1915. 


38. Gold necklace set with various stones, back enameled, probably 
Jaipur work, 18th century. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 
19.111.3, Rogers Fund, 1919. 


40a-b. Gold head ornament, set with precious stones and_ pearls, 
back enamelled. Iran, 19th century. Collection of Joseph Benyaminoff, 
New York. 
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4la 41b 


30. Pair of bracelets, shanks of white jade, inlaid with gold and set with 
precious stones, terminals gold with enamel, India, 11th-12th/17th-18th centuries. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 02.18.770,771, Gift of Heber R. Bishop. 


4la-b. Gold head ornament fabricated from sheet, shot and wire, back worked 
in repoussé, set with precious stones. Bukhara, 19th century. Collection of 
Joseph Benyaminoff. 





42. Pair of gold earrings, enamelled and with pendant pearls. Iran, 19th century. 
Collection of Joseph Benyaminoff. 
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PLATE XLIV DJAWHAR 








44a 





44b 


43. Pair of gold earrings, enamelled and set with facetted, coloured glass “stones”. Iran, 19th century. 
Collection of Joseph Benyaminoff. 


44a-b. Gold armband, set with precious stones, back enamelled. Iran, 19th century. Negarestan Museum, 
Tehran. 
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45. Pair of gold head ornaments, set with precious stones 
and pearls. Morocco, 18th-19th centuries. Collection of 
Joseph Benyaminoff. 


46. Gold necklace, with enamelled elements and strung 

with (probably original) pearls, set with precious stones. 

Morocco, 18th-19th centuries. Collection of Joseph 
Benyaminoff. 


PLATE XLVI DJAWHAR 








47b 


47a-b. Gold necklace, decorated with enamel and set with precious stones. Morocco, 18th-19th centuries. 
Collection of Joseph Benyaminoff. 
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Cairo 1910, 1920, 1931, Bard?at al-‘Abbasiyya Ukht 
al-Rashid, Cairo 1936, which is a defence of al- 
‘Abbasa’s innocence of adultery, in defiance of the 
contentions presented by Djirdji Zaydan in his sim- 
ilarly-named novel, written upon instruction from 
the spirit of Hariin al-Rashid, and Aklam fi ‘l-stydsa 
wa-kayfa yatahakkak al-salam al-Gmm, Cairo 1935, in 
which he presents in a series of revelations an all- 
enfolding view of the fundamental order, in accor- 
dance with which human existence should ideally 
be. Tantawi Djawhari was an active member of 
the spiritistic association of Ahmad Fahmi Abu ’l- 
Khayr (d. 1960} known as Djam‘tyyat al-Ahram al- 
Rihiyya. Decause of this profound commitment to 
spiritism, his writings were criticised and shunned 
by Azhar circles (cf. ‘Abd al-Latif Muhammad al- 
Dimyatt, al-Wisata al-rihtyya, Gairo 1368/1949, 57- 
9), but no formal action aimed at the prohibition 
of any of his books has ever been taken. Outside 
Egypt, however, his works were forbidden for some 
time at the end of the 1920s by the Dutch cen- 
sor in the Netherlands Indies (cf. Mirai al-shark, 
Madjalla adabiyya akhlakiyya idtimatyya (Djokjakarta), 
iv-v (Oct.-Nov. 1928), 63-5), while his unconven- 
tional Kur’an commentary was banned in Saudi 
Arabia (cf. Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabi, al- 
Tafsir wa ’l-mufasstriin, 3 vols., Cairo 1961-2, iii, 
174). 

He was the official Egyptian candidate for the Nobel 
Prize (cf. al-Risala (Cairo), vii (1939), 188, 326) when 
he died in January 1940. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the text, see the literature mentioned in 
the article by Jomier. The latter article contains 
a biography of Tantawi pieced together from the 
biographical material scattered throughout the 
tafsir and supplemented by oral information 
obtained by Jomier from members of Tantawi’s 
family in the early 1950s. See for additional biog- 
raphical material, F. de Jong, The works of T antawi 
Jawhart (1862-1940). Some bibliographical and biog- 
raphical notes, in Bibliotheca Orientalis xxxiv/5-6 
(1977). This article also gives details about 
Tantawi’s books not mentioned by Brockelmann, 
GAL, S Ill, 329 ff. and in the article by Jomier. 
In addition, see Ilyas Zakhtra, Mirat al-asr fi 
t@rikh wa-rustim akabir rial Misr, Cairo 1897, ii, 


225-8; C.C. Adams, Islam and modernism in Egypt. | 


A study of the modern reform movement inaugurated by 
Muhammad ‘Abduhk, London 1933, 245-7 (based 
upon M. Hartmann’s article mentioned in the 
text); ‘Ali al-Djanbalati, Fi dhikra Tantawi 
Drawhart, Cairo 1962, and Ra?’uf ‘Ubayd, al-Jnsan 
vith la djasad, Cairo n.d., 299 Ff. 
in Ms oh (F. DE Jonc) 
DJAWIDHAN KHIRAD (?P.) “eternal wisdom”, 
the title of a kind of Iranian Firstensptegel whose 
earliest known mention, occurs in a work by al- 
Djahiz, now lost, containing the memorable sayings 
of wise men and poets (see al-Khafadji, T7raz, 108), 
the Isttalat al-fahm. Judging by an extract which has 
been preserved, this author recounts, on the author- 
ity of al-Wakidi, the conditions in which the 
Diawidhan khirad, the spiritual testament written “just 
after the Flood” by the mythical king Hiishang [g.v.] 
for his sons and successors, was allegedly rediscovered. 
When al-Ma’min was proclaimed caliph in Khurasan, 
the king of Kabulistan sent to him a shaykh called 
Dhiban bearing a letter in which the ruler stated 
that he was sending him the most magnificent pres- 


ent in the world in the person of this wise man | 





who, adds al-Djahiz, used the sadj‘ of the diviners 
() and gave apposite replies to questions put to 
him. When al-Ma’min arrived in Baghdad, Dhuban 
pointed out to him the hiding-place at Ctesiphon/al- 
Mada’in of a casket of black glass containing a 
piece of brocade in which were preserved one hun- 
dred leaves. Dhitban informed the caliph’s secre- 
tary, al-Hasan b. Sahl [g.v.], that it was the 
Djdwidhin khirad translated from the language of 
Hishang into Persian (= Pahlavi) by Gandjvar b. 
Isfandiyar, vizier of the king of Iranshahr. Al-Hasan 
b. Sahl had each leaf read out and explained, one 
after the other, by a certain al-Khidr/al-Khadir b. 
“Ali, then put the text into Arabic. However, since 


| the leaves as given to him were in a state of dis- 


order, he had to pass by a great part of them. The 
tradition adds that al-Ma’miin, when he heard about 
this translation, could not prevent himself from 
expressing his admiration. 

Such is the legend concerning the discovery of 
the Djawidhan khirad, the fate of whose Pahlavi orig- 
inal is unknown. Neither is anything known about 
what happened to al-Hasan b. Sahl’s Arabic text, 
which must have been in circulation for a certain 
period before being itself translated into Persian. R. 
Henning (in ZDMG, cvi [1956], 73-7) thinks that it 
could possibly have been preserved in the Yatimat 
al-sult@n attributed to Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (ed. Kurd ‘Ali, 
in Rasa@il al-bulagh@*, Cairo 1365/1946, 145-72) 
which displays several points in common with the 
Djdwidhin khirad of the _ historian-philosopher 
Miskawayh [q.v.}. 

The latter avers that, after having been struck, 
when a youth, by the enthusiastic judgment on the 
Djawidhan khirad by al-Djahiz, he felt compelled to 
bring it to light again, and that his untiring 
researches at last enabled him to find a copy with 
a mobedhan mobedh of Fars. Even conceding that this 
information has a base in reality, it is regrettable 
that Miskawyh gives no indication as to what lan- 
guage it was written in. It might be supposed a 
prion that it was a copy of the Pahlavi original, but 
such a hypothesis seems hardly plausible if one gives 
attention to the complete harmony, in Arabic, 
between the wording of an important number of 
sentences of the Yatimat al-sultan and this author’s 
own Djdwidhaén khirad, for in this latter case, 
Miskawayh certainly did not retranslate a Pahlavi 
text, even though he was capable of this, as his 
usage of other Iranian texts inacessible in Arabic 
demonstrates. 

The interest of this anthology of Miskawayh (ed. 
‘A. Badawi, Cairo 1952, under the title al-Hikma al- 
khalida) consists essentially in the author’s clearly- 
manifested intention of inculcating that “among 
all the nations, intelligences concur in following the 
same way, and neither differ according to the coun- 
tries involved nor change with the elapsing of time”, 
after having pinpointed many resemblances between 
the wisdom of the ancient Iranians, illustrated by 
the document which he claims to have rediscovered 
and the Pahlavi texts which he has utilised, and 
that of the Indians, Arabs and Greeks. In order to 
achieve his aim, he conveys to the reader “a ram- 
bling succession of moral reflections or philosophical 
discourses borrowed from various sources” to which 
the libraries of [bn al-‘Amid and ‘Adud al-Dawla 
[g.v.] had enabled him to find easy access (on these 
sources, see M. Arkoun, Contribution @ Uhumanisme arabe 
au IV'/X° siecle: Miskawayh philosophe et historien, Paris 
1970, 146-58; from a more general point of view, 
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Arkoun has devoted an extended study to 
Miskawayh’s work, Introduction @ la lecture du Kitab 
“Fdvidin kKhirad”, as a preface to the Persian version 
of Shushtari, in Wisdom of Persia, xvi, Tehran 1976, 
1-24). Miskawayh’s extensive readings provided him 
with a rich documentation on the wisdom of. the 
Persians (5-88), the Indians (89-100), the ancient 
Arabs (101-208), the Greeks (282-4) and the “mod- 
ern Muslims” (285-342). Especially worthy of note is 
the Table of Gebes (229-62), and this Arabic adap- 
tation has since a long time back attracted the atten- 
tion of orientalists (Span. tr. P. Lozano y Casela, 
Parafrasis arabe de la Tabla de Cebes, Madrid 1793; ed. 
and tr. Suavi, Le Tableau de Cébés ou Vimage de la vie 
humaine, Paris 1873; R. Basset, Le Tableau de Cébés, 
Paris 1898; and see Arkoun, Contribution &@ Vhuman- 
isme arabe, 158-60). 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited 
above): S. de Sacy, Mémoire sur le Djavidan Khired, 
in Mém. Acad. des Insers. et B.-L., ix (1831), 1- 
31; Ethé, in Gr. Iran. Phil., ii, 346; ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Maymani, in MMIA, ix (1929), 129-39, 
193-200 (reprinted in Kurd ‘AIt, op. cit., 469- 
85); Brockelmann, I, 242, S I, 584; A.J. Arberry, 
Javidhan khiradh, in JSS, viii (1963), 145-58; for 
a more detailed analysis, see MISKAWAYH. 

(CH. PEe.iat) 

DJAWZ is the nut in general, and in particular 
the class of the walnut (Juglans regia L.), rich in 
varieties. Term and object are of Persian origin 
(gawz), as correctly recognised by the early Arab 
botanists (Abi Hanifa al-Dinawari, The book of plants, 
ed. B. Lewin, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1953, 86, |. 14). 
They also relate that the walnut-tree is widespread 
in the Arab peninsula, especially in the Yemen, and 
that its wood is appreciated because of its firmness; 
shields made from wood of the walnut-tree are men- 
tioned also in poetry because of their hardness: 
sahifatu tursin djawzuha lam yuthakkabi (op. cit., 16, 1. 
2 and 86, |. 17; Dhayl Diwan Ibn Mukbil, ed. ‘Tzzat 
Hasan, Damascus 1381/1962, no. 4). In Islamic 
times, Iran remained an important area for the cul- 
tivation of the walnut-tree. Geographers occasion- 
ally describe the differences in climate in view of 
the trees that are found: walnut-trees grow in cold 
regions, date-palms in hot regions, according to 
Mukaddasi, 459, 463. For the cultivation areas in 
particular, see P. Schwarz, fran im Mittelalter nach 
den arabischen Geographen, new impr. Hildesheim 1969, 
29, 38, 72, 98, 159, 272, 421, 882, and B. Spuler, 
fran in friih-tslamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 402, 
406. In Andalusia the walnut was also called by 
the Romance term nuez = nuwadji in Anonymous, 
Nuruosmaniye 3589, fol. 88a, 1. 24, nad(i) in M. 
Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces romances, Madrid- 
Granada 1943, no. 383. 

Since the walnut had allegedly been imported by 
the Persian kings, the Greeks called it kapva Baor- 
Aka (plur.), Adriya basilika (and variants) in the Arabic 
translation of Stephanos. It was considered hard to 
digest and noxious to the stomach; when taken on an 
empty stomach, it causes nausea, expels tape-worms 
and, when taken with figs and rue, it is effective against 
deadly poisons. In the course of the centuries, the Arab 
physicians and pharmacists acquired considerable new 
knowledge about the healing power of the nut; the 
fresh fruit, crushed and mixed with honey, is a proved 
collyrium against the dimness of the eyesight; shell and 
leaves are astringent and therefore effective against the 


trickling of urine. By applying a mixture of walnuts | 
and onions, the poison introduced by the bite of a | 








rabid dog can be extracted. Blonde hair can be dyed 
black by a mixture of pulverised iron and the fresh 
nut shells, crushed while still green. Other prepara- 
tions are effective against psoriasis; by washing the 
mouth with decoctions, soft gums are strengthened. 
The juice of the leaf removes suppurations of the 
ear, the ashes of the shell staunch internal and exter- 
nal bleedings, and the fruit pulp of old, grilled nuts 
is effective against boils on the head. Walnut oil acts 
as a solvent and alleviates pain. Certain noxious sec- 
ondary effects of the walnut, such as headaches and 
yellow gall, can be avoided by taking oxymel or by 
sucking sour pomegranates, etc. It was generally 
believed that sleeping under a nut-tree had a slim- 
ming effect. 

In a more general sense, gawz is synonymous with 
thamar and indicates the fruits of a whole range of 
plants of oriental origin. The latin nux may have 
taken this meaning from Arabic pharmacology in the 
same way as granum took the meaning of habb; one 
might compare the combinations of these terms in 
Dozy, Suppl., i, 233 and 239-41 respectively. Here 
may be enumerated, after Ibn al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, i, 
175-8, tr. Leclerc, nos. 526-38, only the fruits most 
frequently combined with dawz: 1. Diawz bawwa or 
djawz al-tib, the nutmeg, Nux moschata.—2. Djawz 
mathil, the thorn-apple, Datura stramonium L.—3. Djawz 
al-kay’, the nux vomica.—4. Djawz al-ruka‘, another 
kind of nux vomica, Elcaia iemanensis Forsk—5. Djawz 
al-khums, an Indian nut which is not further defin- 
able.—6. Drawz ‘abhar, undefined.—7. Djawz al-kata, 
a kind of succulent herb, Sedum cepaea.—8. Djawz al- 
zandj (perhaps to be read al-rih because it is said 
that the fruit is effective against al-kawlang al-rihi, 
the windy colic), probably Sterculia acuminata:—-9. Djawz 
al-anhar, probably synonymous with dawr al-kata, 
above no. 7.—10. Dyawz al-shark, the Abyssinian nut, 
Unona aethiopica (?).—\\. Djawz al-kawthal, an Indian 
nut, Gardenia dumetorum (?).—12. Djawz armaniyiis, the 
Abyssinian nut, = 10 (?).—13. Diawz djundum, fruit 
of the Garcinia mangostana. For further material, see 
Dozy, i, 233; M. Meyerhof’s commentary on 
Maimonides, Sharh asma’ al-‘ukkar, no. 82; F.A,. 
Fliickiger, Pharmakognosie des Pflanzenreiches’, Berlin 
1891, Index s.v. Nux. 

Bibliography (besides the titles already mentioned): 
Dioscurides, De materia medica, ed. Wellmann, i, 
Berlin 1907, 114 = lib. i, 125; La “Materia médica” 
de Duoscorides, ii (Arab. tr.) ed. Dubler and Terés, 
Tetuan 1952, 118; ‘Al? b. Rabban al-Tabari, 
Firdaws al-hikma, ed. Siddiki, Berlin 1928, 383; Razi, 
Hawi, xx, Haydarabad 1387/1967, 267-71; Die 
pharmakolog. Grundsdtze des Abu Mansur... Harawi, 
tr. A.Ch. Achundow, Halle 1893, 178, 198; Ibn 
Sina, Xanin (Bulak), i, 280 f.; Biriini, Saydala, ed. 
H.M. Sa‘id, Karachi 1973, Arab. 144, Engl. 114; 
Ibn Biklarish, Mustaint, Ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz. iii, 
F. 65, fol. 29b; Ghafiki, al-Adwiya al-mufrada, Ms. 
Rabat, Bibl. Gén. k 155 i, fols. 114a-115a; Ibn 
Hubal, Mukhta@rat, Haydarabad 1362, ii, 50; P. 
Guigues, Les noms arabes dans Sérapion, in JA, 10° 
série (1905), vi, s.v. Leuz (no. 337).; Maimonides, 
Sharh asma@ al-‘ukkar, ed. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, 
no. 82; Ibn al-Baytaér, Dia@mi‘, Balak 1291, i, 173- 
5, tr. Leclerc, no. 525; Yisuf b. ‘Umar, Mu‘tamad, 
ed. M. al-Sakka’, Beirut 1395/1975, 76; Ibn al- 
Kuff, ‘Umda, Haydarabad 1356, i, 226; Nuwayri, 
Nihaya, xi, Cairo 1935, 89f., Dawid al-Antakt, 
Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1952, i, 109 f£; I. Low, Die 
Flora der Fuden, ii, 1924, 29-59. 

(A. DIETRICH) 
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AL-DJAWZA’ [see MINTAKAT AL-BUROD]]. 

AL-DJAYHANI, surname of viziers of the 
Samanids {g.v.], of whom one at least wrote a 
famous Kitab al-Masalik wa ‘l-mamalik which has never 
been found in spite of the hopes raised by S. Janicsek 
(al-Djaihani’s lost Kitab al-masalik valmamalik: 7s i to 
be found at Mashhad? in BSOS, v/\ (1926), 14-25; see 
also V. Minorsky, A false Jayhani, in BSOAS, xiii (1949), 
89-96). The identity of the author of this work poses 
a problem difficult to solve. 

Ibn Fadlan (Risala, ed. A.Z.V. Togan, bn Fadlans 
Reisebericht, Leipzig 1939, text § 4, tr. 6, tr. M. 
Canard, in AIEO Alger, xvi (1958), 54) relates that 
a Djayhani, who bore the title a/-shaykh al-amid, 
obtained for him an audience with the young 
Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (301-31/913-43 {g.v.]) and 
arranged for his lodging at the time of his journey 
to Bukhara in 309/922; he refers only to the nisba 
of this individual and makes no mention of any lit- 
erary activity whatsoever. In 336/947, when revis- 
ing the Murid, al-Mas‘iidi as yet had no knowledge 
of the Kitab al-Masalik, but he mentions it in the 
Tanbih (ed. Sawi, 65) some years later (before 
346/957), and summarises its contents: a descrip- 
tion of the world, marvels, cities, capitals, seas, rivers, 
peoples and the places that they inhabit, without 
reference to the relevant itineraries (cf. Yakit, Buldan, 
i, 7), and without passing judgment; for him, the 
name of the author is Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Ahmad. 

Ibn al-Nadim, in 377/987-8, four times mentions 
a Djayhanr (Fihrist, Cairo ed. 198°, 219, 473). In the 
first passage, Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Nasr, 
vizier of an unspecified ruler (s@ib) of Khurdsan, is 
the author of the XK. al-Masalik, of a K. al-Rasa’il 
written wholly on behalf of a secretary of state, and 
of two other works, the titles of which are unclear; 
without doubt the titles that should be expected (cf. 
Dodge’s translation, i, 302) are: K. al-Uhid li ‘1- 
khulafa’ wa’l-umard’ (which was apparently a formu- 
lary) and K. al-Ziadat fi K. al-Nashi fi ’l-Makéalat 
(which might have been a supplement to the Makdlat 
of al-Nashi’ al-Akbar, a text of which has been pub- 
lished and annotated by J. van Ess in Frithe mu‘tazili- 
tische Héresiographie, Beirut 1971). Immediately after, 
Ibn al-Nadim devotes to al-Balkhi (d. 322/934 [¢.v.]) 
quite a long article in which he describes the cir- 
cumstances under which the latter lost the protec- 
tion of the vizier of Nasr b. Ahmad, Abi ‘Ali 
al-Djayhani, who was a dualist (but Abia ‘Ali was 
no longer vizier at the time of the death of al-Balkhi; 
see below); D.M. Dunlop, (£7 art. AL-BALKHT) makes 
this Djayhani “the son of the geographer”. 
Subsequently (219) Ibn al-Nadim accuses Ibn _al- 
Fakih {¢.v.] of having plagiarised al-Djayhani’s book; 
apparently it is the A. al-Masalik which is in ques- 
tion, but this source is not mentioned in the K. al- 
Buldan, which is extant, and it is impossible to assess 
the degree of truth in an assertion of this kind. 
Finally, in the fourth passage (473), it is Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Djayhani who appears among those 
ostensible Muslims who were secretly zindiks [9.v.}; 
it is not impossible that this Djayhani is the same 
as the one previously described as a dualist and also 
the same as the one whom al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023) 
quotes (Imta‘, i, 78-90) in order to refute the opin- 
ions violently hostile to the Arabs which this writer 
had expressed “in his book”. 

So far, we possess only a date (309/922), two kun- 
yas, Aba Allah and Abt ‘Ali, and two names, 
Muhammad b. Ahmad and Ahmad b. Muhammad. 





With the same Aunya and the same name as those in 
the Tanbth of al-Mas‘adi, Yakut (Udaba’, xvii, 156-9) 
introduces the Djayhani who exercised to some extent 
the functions of regent at the court of the Sam4nid 
Nasr b. Ahmad from the time of his accession in 
301/913; it is evidently of this vizier that Ibn Fadlan 
speaks (see above). Yakiit, who was well acquainted 
with the K. al-Masalik (Bulddn, i, 7 and 394, with ref- 
erence to Soghdia), does not mention its title and 
confines himself to indicating the kunya of the author, 
Abia ‘Abd Allah; it is in any case remarkable that, 
in his article on Djayhan (ii, 181), he mentions only 
one Djayhani, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
vizier of the Samanids at Bukhara and the author of 
works, in regard to which he refers the reader to his 
K. al-Akhbar. It is nevertheless under the name of Abi 
‘Abd Allah Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Nasr that, copy- 
ing Ibn al-Nadim, he places, in his Mu‘djam al-udaba’ 
(iv, 190-2), the biographical article regarding the 
Djayhani who wrote the K. al-Masalk; he borrows 
from a K. Farid al-ta’rikh on the history of Khurasan 
some verses composed against this vizier, of whom 
he says that after having served under Mansir b. 
Nah (350-65/961-76 [g.v.]), he was dismissed by Nah 
b. Mansiir (366-87/977-97 [q.v.]) in 367/978. For the 
first time, we have two dates: 301 and 367. Al-Safadi 
(Wafi, ii, 80-1, no. 389, and viii, 53-4, no. 3463) 
copies, under the same headings (in other words, 
respectively, Ahmad and Muhammad) the two arti- 
cles of Yakiit which he nevertheless considers suspect; 
the correct reading seems to him to be Ahmad b. 
Muhammad. Hadjdjt Khalifa (no. 1664) opts for Abi 
‘Abd Allah Ahmad b. Muhammad, but Kahhala, while 
following this last biographer (Mu‘qjam al-mu allifin, ii, 
165) and attributing to Ahmad, who was still alive in 
367/978, the K. al-Masdélik, the K. al-Rasa@’tl and the 
K. al-Uhiid, has no scruples about a contradiction and 
makes Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad (ix, 
25) the author of the Rasa and the Masalik, fol- 
lowing the K. Hadiyyat al-Gnfin of Isma‘l Pasha al- 
Baghdadi. 

It is not unusual for the commonness of names 
such as Muhammad and Ahmad to lead writers and 
their copyists astray, but here, we have the clear 
impression that the Samanids employed three viziers 
bearing the msba of al-Djayhani: the first (I), who 
served in the entourage of Nasr b. Ahmad at his 
accession, must have been called Ast ‘App ALLAH 
MunaMMaD B. AHMAD B. Nasr; he was replaced, no 
doubt in about 310/922, by Bal‘ami [q.v.J, Abu ’l- 
Fadl Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd Allah, whose successor 
was Apt ‘ALT MuHamMap B. MuHAMMAD AL-DJAYHANI 
(If; this last was vizier from 326 to his death in 
330/937-42 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 283), that is, at the 
end of the reign of Nasr b. Ahmad, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he was not the son of (I); no 
doubt it was his own son, ABtd ‘ABD ALLAH AHMAD 
B. Munammap B. Nasr (III) who was deprived of his 
office, according to Yakit, in 367/978, and replaced 
by al-“Utbr. 

Among these three individuals, who clearly seem 
to belong to the same family, one should attempt 
to ascertain which is the author of the XK. al-Masalik 
(the other three -works mentioned are too little 
known to be taken into consideration). V. Minorsky 
(preface to the Hudiid al-Glam, xvii), V.V. Barthold 
(ibed., 16, 23) and A. Miquel (La géographie humaine 
du monde musulman”, Paris-The Hague 1973, xili-xxiv) 
opt, with D.M. Dunlop and Sarton (History of 
science, i, 635-6), for no. I, which seems however 
unlikely, since it is probable that his book would 
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have been known to al-Mas‘adi—who is in fact the 
only one to refer to the name of Muhammad b. 
Ahmad—before the revision of the Muriidj (332/943). 
The association of no. II with al-Balkhi would incline 
us to attribute the K. al-Masalik to him, but his 
kunya of Abii ‘Ali rules out such an identification, 
since the author of this work is always Aba ‘Abd 
Allah. 

In these circumstances, it is legitimate to suggest, 
as a hypothesis, that the K. al-Masalik is a family 
work, perhaps begun by Muhammad b. Ahmad 
(}, continued by his son Muhammad b. Muhammad 
(I} and completed by his grandson Ahmad b. 
Muhammad (III) in the years immediately following 
330/941-2. Examples of this kind are not rare in 
Arabic literature (see AL-BARKI in Suppl., IBN sA‘ID AL- 
MAGHRIBI, etc.) and it is probably the plurality of 
authors which gives rise to confusions which the other 
exploitable sources do not enable us to solve, although 
they supply some information regarding the work in 
question. 

Ibn Hawkal (writing in ca. 375/985) declares (Siirat 
al-ard’, text 329, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 322) that he 
took with him in the course of his travels, which 
certainly began in 331/943 but stretched over a long 
period, the books of Ibn Khurradadhbih, of al- 
Djayhani and of Kudama, but he regrets possessing 
the first two which have monopolised too much of 
his attention, and he does not seem to rate them very 
highly, although he does not hesitate to exploit al- 
Djayhani (453/438) insofar as regards Khurasan, 
visited by him in the third quarter of the 4th cen- 
tury. Al-Mukaddasi (375/985), who also utilises him 
on a number of occasions, is more explicit; in his 
Ahsan al-takasim (3-4; tr. Miquel, Damascus 1963, §§ 
10-11), he describes Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Djayhani (with- 
out further qualification) as a philosopher, astronomer 
and astrologer and adds that he gathered together 
people “who were acquainted with foreign countries 
in order to inquire from them concerning the differ- 
ent states, their resources, their access routes, the 
height at which the stars revolve there, and the posi- 
tion occupied there by the shadow... For him this 
was a means of conquering these countries, of get- 
ting to know their resources and of perfecting his 
knowledge of the stars and of the celestial sphere”. 
While acknowledging his merits, al-Mukaddast seems 
subsequently to reproach al-Djayhani for having devel- 
oped at length the physical geography of the coun- 





tries described, thus neglecting some important facts. | 


Finally, Gardizi, who was writing between 440 and 
443/1049-52, confirms al-Mukaddasi’s suggestion by 
declaring (Zayn al-akhbar, ed. Nazim, Berlin-London 
1928, 28-9) that al-Djayhani was in contact with cor- 
respondents residing in areas stretching from Byzantium 
to China, obtaining written information and making 
selective use of the material. 

The K. al-Masalik perhaps consisted of seven vol- 
umes (cf. note on ms. C. of al-Mukaddasi, tr. Miquel, 
op. laud., 14), but the information supplied by this 
note is confusing and should be treated with all 
the more caution seeing that it is hardly likely 
that Ibn Hawkal would have encumbered himself 
with such a voluminous work (unless, of course, it 
was an abridged version that he carried about with 
him). It must in fact have supplemented the &: al- 
Maséltk of Ibn Khurradadhbih, with which moreover 
it appears sometimes to be confused. On account 
of this, some authors attribute to this work a par- 
ticular political stamp, but the information consists 
above all of purely geographical data, unpublished 





and difficult to obtain otherwise, which must have 
been of interest to other writers, and we cannot but 
be astonished as the disappearance of a work so 
widely exploited. The debt of the author of the 
Hudid al-alam, of Gardizi and others to al-Djayhani 
has been the object of scholarly speculation on the 
part of Minorsky and of Barthold (see prefaces to 
the Hudid, xvii-xviii and 23-6), but it is clear that 
too many uncertainties remain for absolutely firm 
conclusions to be reached. 

Bibliography: in addition to the sources men- 
tioned in the article, see also Marquart, Streifziige, 
xxxi-xxxii and passim; A. Miquel, Géographie 
humaine, xxiii-xxv, 92-5, and index. 

: (Cu. PELat) 

AL-DJAZARI, Bapi‘ au-ZaMAN Apu ’L-‘Izz IsMA‘IL 
B. AL-RazzAz, engineer who worked in al-Djazira dur- 
ing the latter part of the 6th/12th century. His rep- 
utation rests upon his book, Aitéb ft ma‘rifat al-hiyal 
al-handasiyya (ed. and tr. D.R. Hill, The book of knowl- 
edge of ingenious mechanical devices, Dordrecht 1974), 
which he composed in 602/1206 on the orders of 
his master Nasir al-Din Mahmid, a prince of the 
Artukid dynasty [g.v.] of Diyar Bakr. All that we 
know of his life is what he tells us in the introduc- 
tion to his book, namely that at the time of writing 
he had been in the service of the ruling family for 
twenty-five years. The book is divided into six cate- 
gories (naw‘), the first four of which each contains 
ten chapters (shakl), but the last two only five each. 
The categories are as follows: (1) water-clocks and 
candle-clocks; (2) vessels and pitchers for use in 
carousals; (3) vessels and basins for hand-washing and 
phlebotomy; (4) fountains and musical automata; (5) 
water-lifting machines; and (6) miscellaneous. There 
are many illustrations, both of general arrangements 
and detailed drawings, and these are of considerable 
assistance in understanding the text, which contains 
many technical expressions that have since fallen into 
disuse. Some thirteen manuscript copies, made 
between the 7th/13th and the 12th/18th centuries, 
are extant to bear witness to the widespread appre- 
ciation of the book in the Islamic world (listed in 
Hill, 3-6; to which must be added Topkapi Saray 
mss. H 414 and A 3350). There are, however, no 
references to al-Djazari in the standard Arabic biog- 
raphical works of the Middle Ages, and there is no 
known translation into a European language before 
the 20th century. 

Only one of the complete machines, a twin-cylinder 
pump driven by a paddle-wheel, can be said to have 
direct relevance to the development of mechanical 
technology. Many of the devices, however, embody 
techniques and mechanisms that are of great signif- 
icance, since a number of them entered the general 
vocabulary of European engineering at various times 
from the 7th/13th century onwards. Some of these 
ideas may have been received directly from al-Djazari’s 
work, but evidence is lacking. Indeed, it seems prob- 
able that a large part of the Islamic mechanical tra- 
dition—especially water-clocks and their associated 
mechanisms and automata—had been transmitted to 
Europe before al-Djazari’s book was composed [see 
HIYAL, in Suppl.]. Even leaving aside the question of 
direct transmission, we still have a document of the 
greatest historical importance. First, it confirms the 
existence of a tradition of mechanical engineering in 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East from 
Hellenistic times up to the 7th/13th century. Al- 
Djazari was well aware that he was continuing this 
tradition and was scrupulous in acknowledging the 
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work of his predecessors, including Apollonius of 
Byzantium (?), the Pseudo-Archimedes, the Bani Missa 
(3rd/9th century), Hibat Allah b. al-Husayn (d. 
534/1139-40), and a certain Yiinus al-Asturlabi. Other 
writings and constructions, whose originators were 
unknown to al-Djazari, are also mentioned. Secondly, 
his use of and improvement upon the earlier works, 
together with his meticulous descriptions of the con- 
struction and operation of each device, enables us to 
make an accurate assessment of the level of achieve- 
ment reached by the Arabs in mechanical technolo- 
gy by the close of the 6th/12th century. 

Bibliography: Eight valuable articles on al- 
Djazari’s work were published in the early years 
of this century by E. Wiedemann and F. Hauser, 
listed in Der Islam, xi (1921), 214; see also Wiede- 
mann, Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wessenschafisgeschichte, 
Hildesheim 1970, ii, index, 846; The miniature 
paintings from two of the manuscripts are 
discussed in A.K. Coomaraswamy, The treatise of 
al-Jazari on automata, Boston 1924; See also 
Brockelmann, S I, 902. For the other writers 
mentioned, see HIYAL, in Suppl. 

_ (D.R. Hitt) 

AL-DJAZARI, SHams at-MILLA wa °L-Din Asi 
L-NapA Ma‘app B. Nasr ALLAH, ‘Iraki composer of 
makamat, a native of Djazirat al-“Umar, he died in 
701/1301. His al-Makdmat al-Zayniyya, which. were 
written in 672/1273 for the author’s son Zayn al- 
Din Abu’l-Fath Nasr Allah, are a good example of 
the imitations of the Makdmat of al-Hariri. The 
external form of the work follows that of al-Hariri 
precisely: there are 50 makdmat, most of which are 
named after towns. The various episodes are linked 
together by a common hero, Abi Nasr al-Misri, 
and a common narrator, called al-Kasim b. Dyjiryal 
al-Dimashki. The narratives of al-Djazari’s makamat 
are overwhelmed with the ingenious puns, elaborate 
rhymes and other forms of wordplay for which they 
provide the vehicle. The lavish use of rare words 
to provide long series of phrases ending in the same 
rhyme makes an immediate understanding of the 
makamat difficult. They copy the form of their famous 
model to the point of exaggeration, but do not have 
the inspired wit of its contents. 

Brockelmann records six surviving MSS of al- 
Makamdi al-Zayniyya (I, 205, S IL, 199). In addi- 
tion there are 13 selections from al-Djazari’s work 
in the Leeds Ar. MS 169, whose principal contents 
are the Makamat al-Harirt. The selections from al- 
Djazari are from the following makdmat: al-Kudsiyya, 
al-‘Aniyya, al-Djimiyya al-Shiraziyya, al-Iskandariyya al- 
Khayfa@, al-Dimashkiyya, al-Dabta’, al-Djamaliyya al- 
Diinyya. 

Bibliography: Wadjdjt Khalifa, ii, col. 1785; 
Brockelmann, (oc. cié.; for some specimens of 
Djazari’s rhymed prose and verse, together with 
English translations, and a full list of the 50 titles 
of his makdmat, see R.Y. Ebied and M,J.L. Young, 
Shams al-Din al-Jazart and his Al-Maqamat al-Zayniyyah, 
in The Annual of Leeds Unwwersity Onental Society, vii 
(1975), 54-60. 

2 (R.Y. Esmep and M.J.L. Younc) 

DJAZZAR (a.), “slaughterer”, of camels, 
sheep, goats and other animals. These formed a 
distinct group of workers in mediaeval Arab soci- 
ety, quite apart from the kasséb and lahham, the 
two terms used for the butcher. In modern times, 
however, the @azzdr is synonymous with the latter 
terms. Djahiz and other writers use the words 
dazzdrin and kassébin alongside each other to 





show them as separate groups; there were dar al- 
djazzarin in Medina and Mecca during the Ist cen- 
tury A. H.; while there were many sik al-djazzarin 
as well as sik al-kassabin in Baghdad and other 
Islamic cities throughout the Middle Ages. The 
word gazzar seldom appears as a nisba with Arabic 
names, though kassab is often used as an occupa- 
tional surname among the Arabs. 

The gGazzar was required to be an adult (baligh) 
and a sane (@kil) Muslim who would utter the name 
of God at the time of each slaughter. The muhtasib 
saw to it that the djazzar slaughtered animals free 
from illness or defects. The non-Muslim (dkimmi) butch- 
ers practised their trade side-by-side with their Arab 
colleagues in the Middle East and North Africa. Friday 
was the weekday when most slaughtering of animals 
took place, according to Dyahiz. 

Unlike craftsmen of low prestige like tanners and 
cuppers, the slaughterers and butchers were not 
socially ostracised in Arab society. The Prophet for- 
bade one of his relatives to employ a khadim [q.v.] 
in the trades of a slaughter (gazzar), or butcher 
(kassab), cupper (hadidiam) or goldsmith (s@ igh), (al- 
Kattani, al-Taratib, ii, 106). The dazzar was usually 
a free person (hurr). The slaughterers were disliked 
by Arabs for the uncleanliness (nadjdsa) of their work. 
Ibn al-‘Imad cites a case of an unscrupulous dazzar 
who utilised a dead animal for selling its meat, and 
the case was perhaps not untypical. Some Arab udaba’ 
discussed the professions of the nobility (sind‘@t al- 
ashraf) and cited the names of many Kuraysh [¢.2.] 
like al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam, ‘Amr b. al-‘As, ‘Amir 
b. Kurayz, and Khalid b. Asid, among dazzariin in 
their early careers. The gazzdriin, according to Djahiz, 
could never be rich, and their economic condition 
remained unchanged in Arab society over a long 
period. During the Buwayhid period, the slaughter- 
ers, butchers and other tradesmen had to pay addi- 
tional imposts (maks), although they were usually 
exempt from taxation. The daily earnings of a dazzar 
in Egypt during the reign of al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah 
(386-411/996-1020) was one dinar, which was an 
exceptionally high income for a worker. 

The slaughterers and butchers are portrayed in 
Arabic history books as groups of persons with vio- 
lent tempers. The butchers were expelled from the 
Round City of Baghdad by Abt Dja‘far al-Mansir 
for their tendency towards violence. Tabari records 
that the dazzdriin rioted in Mecca in 262/875-6, 
producing 17 casualties and jeopardising the pil- 
grimage of many people. For this and other rea- 
sons, a minor Arab poet echoed the sentiments of 
the public by saying that he did not wish to live 
in a locality where a slaughterer would be his neigh- 
bour. Al-Lubiadi, a jurist of the Mamluk period, 
came to the conclusion that the occupation of the 
dazzar was undesirable (makriih), because it bred 
hard-heartedness among men. Despite these criti- 
cisms, however, one gets the impression that the 
slaughterers were not generally despised in Islamic 
society. 

Bibliography: Dyahiz, al-Hayawain, Cairo 1938-40, 

iv, 430-2; v, 389; idem, al-Bukhala’, Cairo 1963, 

111; Ibn Kutayba, al-Maanf, Beirut 1970, 249-50; 

Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi, al-Bas@ir wa’l-dhakha’ tr, 

Damascus 1966-7, ii/1, 41-5; Tabari, Ta’rkh, ini, 

1908; al-Waki‘, Akhbar al-kudat, Cairo 1947, i, 102; 

al-Bayhaki, al-Mahdsin wa’l-masawi, Beirut 1960, 103; 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, Cairo 1931, 

i, 80; idem, al-Bukhala’, Baghdad 1964, 188; Ibn al- 


Djawzi, al-Muntazam, vii, 15; viii, 181; al-Sam ‘ani, al- 
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Ansab, Hyderabad 1963, iii, 268; Ibn al-Athir, a/- 
Lubab ft tahdhib al-anséb, Beirut n.d., i, 276; Ibn 
Bassim, Nihdyat al-rutba fi talab al-hisba, Baghdad 
1968, 34-36; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘@lim al-kurba, 
London 1938, 97-105; Ibn al-‘Imad, Skadharat al- 
dhahab, iv, 208; al-Samhidi, Wa/a’ al-wafa’, Beirut 
1971, ti, 765; al-Kattani, Mam al-hukima al-nabawiya 
(known as al-Taratib al-idartyya), Beirut n.d., ii, 105- 
6; H.H. Abdul Wahab, Warakat, Tunis 1965, i, 
238-41 (writes about a Banu ‘l-Djazzar, of Tunis, 
in the 4th/10th century, who bore the nisba of al- 
dazzar, but they ceased to be slaughterers; instead 
they became famous by practising medicine (t4)); 
‘Abbas al-Azzawi, Ta’rikh al-dara’ib al-Trakiya, 
Baghdad 1959, 25-7; Alf layla wa-layla, Beirut 1909, 
iii, 16-19; ‘Ala? al-Din al-Lubidi, Fadl al-iktisab, 
Chester Beatty Ms., 4791, f. 57b. 
= (M.AJ. Bec) 

AL-DJAZZAR PASHA, Aumap, the dominant 
political figure in southern Syria (the edlets 
of Sidon and Damascus) during the last quarter of 
the 18th century and the early years of the 19th. A 
Bosnian by origin (some sources assert that he was 
of Christian parenthood), he was born ca. 1722; the 
story of his early life is confused with legend. He 
apparently began his career at the age of sixteen as 
a soldier of fortune in Istanbul, where he entered the 
service of the Grand Vizier Hakim-Oghli ‘Ali Pasha. 
In 1756, when his master was sent to attend to the 
affairs of Egypt for two years, he accompanied him 
there and stayed behind to attach himself to the local 
Mamlik military system. His Mamlik patron, ‘Abd 
Allah Bey, was administering the Buhayra district in 
the Delta region as kashif when he was murdered by 
the local Bedouins in the course of a rising. The 
shaykh al-balad ‘Ali Bey (1760-73) appointed Djazzar 
to succeed his master as kashif of the district, raising 
him to the rank of Bey. It is alleged that Djazzar 
came to be so-called (qjazzér = “butcher”) as a result 
of the ferocity with which he proceeded to subdue 
the Bedouins of the Delta; it is possible, however, 
that Djazzar was his original surname, or that it was 
a nom de guerre which he adopted at the start of his 
career to promote his image as a competent profes- 
sional soldier. 

Djazzar remained attached to ‘Alt Bey in Egypt 
for several years. By 1768, however, he had become 
dangerously compromised in Mamlik political intrigues. 
Fleeing Cairo, he returned for a short while to Istanbul; 
it was probably then that he first became officially 
attached to the Ottoman state as an agent. He then 
proceeded to settle in Syria, where he set out to estab- 
lish for himself a large mamlik household and a pri- 
vate army of Bosnian, Albanian, North African and 
other mercenaries which became the basis of his per- 
sonal power. 

Between 1768-74 the Porte was involved in a war 
with Russia; in the course of the hostilities, a Rus- 
sian naval squadron appeared in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and Russian agents were sent to Acre (‘Akka) 
to encourage the powerful chieftain of Galilee, Dahir 
al-‘Umar, to join ‘Ali Bey of Egypt in a. revolt 
against the Porte (Dahir had successfully usurped 
power in the southern parts of the. evalet of Sidon, 
with Ottoman acquiescence, since the 1730). It was 
after Dahir rose in revolt that Djazzar was sent in 
1772 by the governor of Damascus to defend Beirut, 
which had shortly before been bombarded and pil- 
laged by Dahir’s Russian allies. Since 1749, Beirut 
had been controlled by the Shihab amirs of Mount 
Lebanon; technically, however, it was part of the 








eyalet of Sidon (as was, indeed, the whole of the Shihab 
domain). The ruling Lebanese amir, Yusuf Shihab 
(1770-88), was opposed to Dahir, and happy at first 
to see Djazzar established in Beirut. However, when 
Djazzar refused to honour the Shihab claim of 
suzerainty over Beirut, Ytsuf Shihab turned to his 
old adversary Dahir for help, and the latter sum- 
moned the services of the Russian squadron against 
Djazzar. Beirut was bombarded for a second time in 
1773 and besieged by land and sea for four months 
before its garrison was starved into surrender. Djazzar 
fled the town and was given refuge for a time by 
Dahir in Acre. Betraying his host at the first oppor- 
tunity, he fled to Damascus, smuggling out with him 
a convoy of Dahir’s munitions. Delighted by his per- 
sistent loyalty, the Porte raised him to the rank of 
Pasha and appointed him éeplerbeyi of Rumelia, then 
miitesarrif of the sandjak of Kara Hisar in Anatolia In 
1775. Later in that same year, when Dahir al-‘Umar 
was finally defeated and killed by his own men, Djazzar 
was appointed beylerben of the galet of Sidon, and 
established the seat of his government in Acre. In the 
following year, he was confirmed in the government 
of the ealet with the rank of wazir, and continued in 
the office and rank until his death in 1804. 

In Acre, Djazzar used his mamluk household and 
his private army to set up a régime of remarkable 
stability; his policy of ruthless repression, and the cru- 
elty with which he meted out punishments, made 
him the object of general fear. On one occasion, in 
1790, a group of his officers and mamiliiks, support- 
ed and possibly prompted by his political enemies in 
Istanbul and by the French traders in Acre, staged 
a rebellion against him which was almost successful, 
but the rebellion was crushed by a surprise action 
and never repeated. Despite the constant intrigues 
against him in Istanbul, Djazzar’s mandate in the 
eyalet of Sidon was annually renewed, without inter- 
ruption, for twenty-nine years—a record without 
precedent in the his-tory of Ottoman provincial 
administration. On four different occasions (in 1785, 
1790, 1799 and 1803), the eyalet of Damascus was 
also entrusted to his care. At a time when the gen- 
eral decline of the Ottoman state was encouraging 
rebellion and the usurpation of power in the provinces, 
an efficient and loyal governor in Syria, which was 
an area particularly prone to insubordination, was 
badly needed, and Djazzar was just the man for the 
job. In the coastal eyalet of Sidon, which was already 
overshadowing the inland eydlet of Damascus in impor- 
tance because of the increasing European (and par- 
ticularly French) maritime trade with the Levant, 
Djazzar suppressed the unruly Mitwalis (Twelver 
ShY‘is) and other tribes of the hill country of Galilee 
and northern Palestine, and established his adminis- 
tration firmly in the area. While he was not able to 
destroy the Shihab emirate in Mount Lebanon, he 
did manage to exploit the Maronite-Druze con- 
fessional jealousies and the political factionalism pre- 
vailing there to reduce the Shihab amirs, who had 
once fought successful wars against the governors of 
Damascus, into docile and subservient fiscal agents. In 
Acre, Sidon and Beirut, he was careful to keep the 
\ucrative commercial activity going, but at the same 
time took strict measures of control to derive the max- 
imum profit from it for himself. He established a per- 
sonal monopoly over the cotton and grain trade in 
his territory, and also made heavy impositions on the 
silk trade; as a result, he amassed a huge fortune, 
which contributed to the perpetuation of his power. 
His payments of the required tribute to the Ottoman 
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treasury, though at times unpunctual, were always 
correct. In 1799, when General Bonaparte advanced 
northwards from Egypt to occupy Syria, Djazzar, 
assisted by the British, successfully repelled his attack 
on Acre and forced him to retreat; he thereby set 
the seal on the failure of Bonaparte’s eastern ven- 
ture, and paved the way for the final expulsion of 
the French from Egypt two years later. 

Despite the great power which he came to wield 
in southern Syria, Djazzar administered the eyalet of 
Sidon in strict loyalty to the Porte, and not in the 
manner of the mutaghalliba—the tribal chieftains and 
military adventurers who seized the opportunity of 
Ottoman decline to establish autonomous principali- 
ties in the provinces. In Syria, the mutaghalliba (like 
Dahir in Galilee, and the Shihabs in Mount Lebanon) 
normally sought to promote their power by catering 
politically to the fierce particularism of the local tribes 
and sects, of whom the Maronites and Druzes of 
Mount Lebanon and the Mitwali and other tribes- 
men of Galilee and northern Palestine were prime 
examples, They also tended to identify themselves with 
the interests of the new and predominantly Christian 
merchant class which thrived on the import-export 
trade with Europe. In Mount Lebanon and Beirut, 
the close association of the Shihab amis with the 
Maronite silk merchants was reflected by the con- 
version of an increasing number of the amirs from 
Sunni Islam to Christianity; in Acre, Dahir had 
favoured the Christians generally, and surrounded him- 
self with Christian agents and advisers. Like Dahir, 
Djazzar by necessity employed competent Christians 
(of the Sakrtidj, Iddi, Kalish and Mariin families) as 
secretaries, treasurers and stewards; he was careful, 
however, not to pamper the Christians as a commu- 
nity, and most Christians who served him ended up 
in prison, in the torture chamber, or on the gallows, 
with their fortunes confiscated and their families 
reduced to destitution. Likewise, Djazzar cared little 
for the support of the tribesmen and peasants of the 
mountain hinterland, whom he knew to be venal and 
fickle, and ultimately undependable. Instead, he appears 
to have sought popularity among the Sunni Muslim 
populace of the towns by appealing to their instinc- 
tive sentiments. At a time when the Ottoman state, 
as the universal Muslim state, was suffering repeated 
defeats and humiliations at the hands of Christian 
powers, the high-handed manner in which Djazzar 
dealt with the local Christian bourgeoisie, and with 
the French and other European traders in Acre and 
Sidon, could only have met with strong approval 
among the urban Muslims, particularly those of the 
lower classes. The Pasha’s repressive policy towards 
the crypto-Maronite Shihabs and the heterodox Druzes 
and Mitwalis must certainly have had the same effect. 
As governor of Beirut in 1772-3, Djazzar had armed 
the Sunni Muslims of the town to help in its defence 
against the Russians. As ruler of the gdlet of Sidon, 
his unwavering championship of the Ottoman cause, 
which was the cause of Islam, probably secured for 
him some popularity among the lower Muslim class- 
es of the coastal towns. Whatever the extent of this 
popularity was, it has remained unrecorded, because 
the available accounts of his régime were not written 
by his supporters but by the Christians, the foreign- 
ers and the Muslim notables who, as communities 
and sometimes possibly as individuals, had suffered at 
his hands and were unanimous in branding him as 
a bloodthirsty tyrant. 

On the whole, the Djazzar régime represents the 
last reassertion of the Ottoman imperial prerogative 





in the traditional manner against the particularist ten- 
dencies in Syria, before the radical social and 
political changes of the 19th century. His determined 
efforts to break the stubborn local autonomies fore- 
shadowed the policy of centralisation of the Tan- 
zimat period. 
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terns of government and administration, Jerusalem 1973; 
H.A.R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic society 
and the West, i/1 and 2, London 1950-7; P.M. 
Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 1516-1922, 
London 1966. (Kamac S. Sa.ipt) 
DJEBEDJI (T. “armourer”), the name given to a 

member of the corps of “Armourers of the 
Sublime Porte” (Djebedjiyan-t dergah-i alt), a Kapi Kulu 
[q.v.] Corps closely associated with the Janissaries 
[¢.2.]. Their function was to manufacture and repair 
all arms, ammunition and other equipment belong- 
ing to the Janissaries and, on campaign, to trans- 
port this equipment to the front, distribute it to the 
Janissaries and to collect it at the end of the cam- 
paign, keeping a record of losses and repairing dam- 
aged items. 

The Corps was presumably founded shortly after 
the Janissaries and, until the late 10th/16th century, 
its recruits came from the pendj-yek, the principle by 
which the state took one in five of prisoners of war 
and the dewshirme [q.v.]. However, the system broke 
down when the djebedjis, like the Janissaries, received 
permission to marry and recruit their own children 
and native Muslim to the Corps. 

Like the other Kapi Kulu Corps, the djebedjis were 
divided into thirty-eight divisions (orta), the first of 
which was divided into 59 sections (boliik). Each orta 
represented a different craft in the repair or manu- 
facture of guns, gunpowder and other war materials. 
The chief officer of the Corps was the djebedji bashi, 
under whom came the bash ketkhuda, who usually suc- 
ceeded him if his post fell vacant, and four other 
ketkhudds. Another officer was the drebekhdne bash 
cawushu. A béliik bashi commanded each orta, and under 
him was the oda bashi, and the chief craftsmen, 
called usta. The central barracks of the Corps was in 
Istanbul, but its members served in turn in the fron- 
tier fortresses of the Ottoman Empire. A group of 
djebedjis would always accompany a Janissary garrison. 
Their total strength varied according to the size of 
the Janissary Corps; there were about 500 djebedjis 
in the mid-10th/16th century and their numbers fluc- 
tuated between about 2,500 and 5,000 in the 12th/ 
18th century. 

The Corps was abolished, together with the 
Janissaries, in 1241/1826. 
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AL-DJTILDAKI, ‘Izz au-Din Aypamir B. ‘ALI B. 
Aypamir, Egyptian alchemist, who died in 
743/1342 or later. He was the last outstanding 
Muslim adept of his art, of encyclopaedic, though 
rather uncritical, learning. Almost nothing is known 
of his life; he himself, however, tells that he spent 
more than 17 years on extensive travels, which lead 
him to ‘Irak, Asia Minor, the Maghrib, Yemen, 
Hidjaz, Syria, and Egypt, where he ultimately set- 
tled. Al-Djildaki represents the mystical and allegor- 
ical trend in Muslim alchemy, but there is evidence 
that he had real experience in practical operations 
and chemical substances. His interests extend also to 
the khawdss, ie. the magic properties of things, and 
to pharmacology, medicine and astrology, especially 
the attribution of metals and other substances to’ the 
seven planets. He often reflects on the parallels 
between natural and alchemical processes, and he 
attacks Ibn Sina who denied the possibility of arti- 
ficial transmutation (see Avicennae De congelatione et con- 
glutatione lapidum, ed. EJ. Holmyard and D.C. 
Mandeville, Paris 1927, 6-7). His very numerous 
works, which still exist in many manuscripts, are 
valuable for the history of alchemy through his philo- 
logically-accurate quotations from his predecessors. 
He is familiar with Djabir b. Hayyan’s theory of 
balances as well as with his biography (see P. Kraus, 
Jabir ibn Hayyan, in Méms. de UInst. d’Egypte, xliv 
(1943), xlv (1942), indexes). Among other Greek, 
Indian and Persian authorities he refers to Hermes 
[see HIRMIS], Cleopatra (see M. Ullmann, in W2ZKM, 
\xili-lxiv (1972), 161-73), the caliph ‘Al? and Khalid 
b. Yazid [q.v.], and he also composed lengthy com- 
mentaries on writings of Apollonius (see BALINGs}, 
Ibn Umayl [9.v.], Ibn ArfaS Ra’s, and al-Simawi. 
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DJISR MANBIDJ [see KaL‘aT NapjM]. 

DJIRGA (Pashto; cf. H.G. Raverty, A dictionary of 
the Pukhto, Pushto, or language of the Afghans, London 
1867, 330b), an informal tribal assembly of the 
Pathans in what are now Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
with competence to intervene and to adjudicate in 
practically all aspects of private and public life among 
the Pathans. 

In the course of his abortive mission to Shah 
Shu-dja° and the Durrani court of Kabial in 1809 
[see AFGHANISTAN. v. History (3) (A)], Mountstuart 
Elphinstone described the dzrga system as alive and 
vital, with assemblies at various levels, from the vil- 
lage at the bottom up through the clan or kké to 
the tribe or ulus at the top, with a dirga of sub- 
ordinate chiefs around the tribal kkan; but he 





observed that it was a model frequently modified 
or disrupted rather than a neat hierarchy of insti- 
tutions. He noted too that the drga was the prin- 
cipal means of administering criminal justice, where 
an offended party had not already avenged his 
wrongs in blood, and of determining amounts of 
compensation due to a victim; and he adjudged 
it a useful and tolerably impartial institution (An 
account of the kingdom of Caubul*, London 18339, i, 
215-26). At the very apex of the system, the Amir 
of Afghanistan might summon a “great (loya) 
djirga” of leading chiefs for consultation at critical 
junctures. 

The political division of the Pathans in the course 
of the 19th century into those to the east of what 
became the Durand Line and in British India and 
those to the west in the independent kingdom of 
Afghanistan eliminated the loya djirga as an effective 
expression of feelings of the whole Pathan nation, 
although the institution was eventually incorporated 
into the political structure of modern Afghanistan as 
a representation of all ethnic and social groups with 
the state, and not merely of the Pathans; for the @irga 
in Afghanistan of the last two centuries, see MADJLIS. 
2. Afghanistan. 

On the British side of the Frontier, the djirga has 
continued as an instrument of democratic tribal 
expression; it was, for instance, tribal gigas which 
in November 1947 signified the adhesion of the 
North-West Frontier Province to the nascent Pakistan, 
and in February 1980 a djirga of Pathan and Balté 
chiefs and notables met at Sibi in northern Baliiéistan 
to affirm opposition to further Soviet Russian 
encroachment after the latter power’s occupation of 
Afghanistan towards the end of 1979. As far back 
as the second half of the 19th century, a modified 
and less authentic type of djirga had been made part 
of the Frontier Crimes Regulations, originally prom- 
ulgated in 1872. Under this arrangement, cases involv- 
ing tribal honour, blood feuds and women could be 
withdrawn from the magistrates’ courts and arhi- 
trated upon by a gga, which was however in this 
case a group of tribal elders appointed by the mag- 
istrate and acceptable to both parties. Here the djirga 
was an ancillary of British Indian law, though after 
ca. 1880 in the recently-pacified parts of northern 
Balidistan and the newly-administered tribal areas 
of the North-West Frontier Province, the girga was 
adopted as a substitute for the formal legal system, 
thus in effect enshrining Pathan custom. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 550 BC- 

AD 1957, London 1958, 353-6, 435; J.W. 

Spain, The Pathan borderland, The Hague 1963, 
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DJUDHAM (a.), leprosy or Hansen’s disease. 

I. Terminology. A number of Arabic terms that 
may refer to leprosy were created on the basis of 
the symptomatology of the disease. Aside from the 
distinctive symptoms of advanced lepromatous lep- 
rosy, various terms were adopted that were descrip- 
tive of leprous lesions, but they were not restricted 
exclusively to leprosy. No clinical cases of leprosy 
are reported in the mediaeval medical literature 
that might clarify the terminology. There can be 
little doubt, however, that djudhdm referred to lep- 
rosy, particularly of the lepromatous type. The 
term was used in pre-Islamic Arabia; it was derived 
from the Arabic root of the word, meaning “to 
mutilate” or “to cut off,” and is descriptive of seri- 
ous disfigurement that occurs in cases of lepro- 
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matous leprosy. Thus, adjdham (pl. dadhma) may 
mean “mutilated” from having an arm or foot cut 
off, or “leper” and “leprous” (al-Murtada, Ghurar 
al-faw@’id, Cairo 1954, i, 5). Conversely, the use 
of this root would strongly suggest that the lepro- 
matous form of the disease existed in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. Considerable confusion exists concerning 
terms other than djudham; the difficulty is certainly 
due to the numerous forms that leprosy may take, 
particularly in its early stages and its mimicry of 
other skin diseases. The term baras was definitely 
used to name leprosy, but it could be applied to 
other skin disorders. This term was also used in 
pre-Islamic Arabia. It was derived from the Arabic 
root that may mean “to be white or shiny.” 
Emphasis on the whiteness of the skin in the Arabic 
medical accounts of baras and bahak may have 
referred to the hypo-pigmentation occurring in the 
early stages of dimorphous leprosy or the macules 
and infiltrated lesions of tuberculoid leprosy. 
Depending on the context, white and black daras, 
white and black bahak, wadah, and kawabt were 
often used to name leprous symptoms. In addition, 
the following terms could apply to leprosy, but they 
were rarely used—some are clearly euphemistic: 
abka‘’, akshar, arkat, asla‘ (sul®), barash, bayad (bayda’), 
da’ al-asad, da@ al-ku‘tal, murakka, si (aswa?). 

II. Medical history. There is no persuasive evi- 
dence that true leprosy occurred in ancient Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, or Persia before the time of Alexander 
the Great. It must have existed much earlier in India, 
the Far East, and probably central Africa. Sora‘at, the 
so-called leprosy of Leviticus, does not correspond to 
any modern diagnosis of the disease; it was a non- 
specific condition and essentially a non-medical notion. 
The lepra (Gr. leprés, “scaly”) mentioned in some of 
the Hippocratic writings was also a skin ailment that 
cannot be identified and was probably not related 
to leprosy. It was not before 300 B.C. that true lep- 
rosy entered the sphere of medical science. At that 
time, physicians of Alexandria became acquainted 
with its lepromatous form and named it elephantiasis 
because of the thickening and corrugation of the skin. 
The tuberculoid type, however, was not yet clearly 
distinguished from other, non-specific skin eruptions. 
Galen [see DJALINUs], in the 2nd century A.D., 
inadequately described what he called elephantiasts 
graecorum and lepra (Ad glauconem). The earliest and 
best description of leprosy was given by a contem- 
porary of Galen, Aretaeus of Cappadocia (Extant works, 
ed. and tr. F. Adams, London 1856, 123-9/366-73, 
236-40/494-7); Aretaeus’ pathology and treatment of 
the disease were important because they strongly 
influenced later Greek physicians whose works were 
translated into Arabic. With the single exception of 
Aretaeus, however, the pathogenesis of leprosy was 
explained in late Roman medicine by the theory of 
humours. Leprosy was due primarily to a predomi- 
nance of black bile, the melancholic humour, in 
the body. The disease was considered by the Greek 
doctors to be both contagious and hereditary. 
The victims were believed to be unclean and specif- 
ically marked by strong venereal desires. There was 
an increasing recognition of the polymorphous char- 
acter of leprosy, particularly of the milder tubercu- 
loid type. The disease in advanced stages was 
considered incurable. All the ancient authors failed 
to mention the loss of sensation, which is a con- 
spicuous symptom of the disease. The treatment of 
the diseased consisted of bloodletting, cauterisation, 
purgation, baths, fomentations, diets, and invariably 





the theriac of vipers. Together with the classical 
descriptions of leprosy, the various treatments entered 
into Arabic medical science. 

The earliest indisputable proof of leprosy in the 
Middle East has been found by Moller-Christensen 
in two skeletons from Egypt (Aswan) that date from 
about A.D. 500. Therefore, there can be little doubt 
that genuine leprosy existed from the early Islamic 
period and that Muslim doctors had sufficient oppor- 
tunity to observe it. Practically every Arabic writer 
on medicine discussed leprosy. The earliest account 
seems to have been the A. fi U-djudhdm by Ythanna 
b. Masawayh [g.v.]. The work is apparently lost, 
but it was frequently quoted by later Arabic authors; 
an anonymous treatise does exist that contains the 
opinions of Ibn Masawayh as well as those of al- 
Razi and Ibn Sina (A.Z. Iskandar, Catalogue of Arabic 
manuscripts, London 1967, 70 f., 126). The first full 
account of leprosy in Arabic medicine is to be 
found in al-Tabari’s Firdausu ‘l-Hikmat (ed. Siddiqi, 
Berlin 1928, 318-25); the pathology and therapeu- 
tics of the disease are largely consistent with the 
earlier Greek medical texts. Arabic writers who dis- 
cussed leprosy include the following: al-Kindi (Fihrist, 
tr. Dodge, New York 1970, ii, 621; Medical formu- 
lary, tr. Levy, Madison 1966, 60, 158, 233 et pas- 
sim), Yaihanna b. Sarabiyan, Thabit b. Kurra (x. 
al-Dhakhira, ed. Sobhy, Cairo 1928, 7, 29, 138-41; 
M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, Leiden 1970, 
124), al-Razi (K: al-Hawi, Hyderabad 1970, iv, 59 
f., 65, 73, 93, xxili/2, 1-33, 47-72, 88-120), Ibn 
Abi ’l-Ash‘ath (Ullmann, Die Medizin, 139), ‘Ali b 
al-‘Abbas al-Madjisi (Kamil, Cairo 1877, i, 310 f., 
ii, 194-6), Abi Mansir Kumri, Abu ’‘Il-Kasim al- 
Zahrawi, Ibn Sina (Kaniin fi ‘l-tibb, Balak 1877, iii, 
140-6, 281-7), al-Djurdjani, [bn Abi ‘l-‘Ala’ Zuhr 
(Albucasis, On surgery and instruments, ed. and tr. 
Spink and Lewis, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1973, 
142-9), Ibn al-Kuff (XK. al-‘Umda, Hyderabad 
1356/1937, i 155 f., ii, 48-51), Ibn Mas‘td al- 
Shirazi, al-Azraki (Tashil al-manafi‘, Cairo 1304/ 
1887, 275 f., 291-4), Nafis b. ‘Iwad and Ghiyath 
b. Muhammad. 

The medical textbook of al-Madjisi [q.v.] is quite 
important because it was one of the first Arabic works 
to be translated into Latin (Liber pantegni). Its trans- 
lation by Constantinus Africanus [9.v.] was decisive 
for the Western terminology of leprosy. The transla- 
tor could not use the word elephantiasis in translating 
al-Madjiisi’s account of leprosy because in Arabic the 
term (da al-fil) was already used for the present-day 
disease of that name. In this situation, Constantinus 
seized upon Biblical usage, where the Latin transla- 
tion of Hebrew and Greek was lepra; he therefore 
translated djudhdm as lepra rather than mutilatio, which 
would have been more precise and would have 
avoided the stigma attached to lepra. As it was, the 
use of lepra for leprosy in general caused confusion 
with the Hippocratic use of the word and extended 
the application of the name with its evil connota- 
tions to a wider range of skin disorders. Al-Zahrawi’s 
work was also translated into Latin and became well- 
known in Europe. In his discussion of leprosy, al- 
Zahrawi made a significant contribution to medicine 
by describing, for the first time apparently, the neu- 
rological symptoms of the disease. It is difficult to 
believe that local anaesthesia had not been observed 
among lepers much earlier. In the Middle East, the 
loss of sensation caused by leprosy was noticed by 
Ibn al-Kuff; the source of his observation is unclear. 
(The leprosy of Baldwin IV [d. 1206], king of the 
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Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, is described by William, 
bishop of Tyre; the narrative contains the only incon- 
trovertible clinical evidence of the anaesthetic symp- 
toms of leprosy in the Middle East [A history of deeds, 
tr. Babcock and Krey, New York 1934, ii, 296, 460].) 
The description of insensitivity by al-Zahrawi was 
repeated in the Western medical literature, at least 
from the 12th century. It served as a means of dis- 
tinguishing lepers and excluding them from society. 
As opposed to the Galenic tradition of the other 
works, al-Azraki’s work may be regarded as a good 
example of “Prophetic medicine” (al-tzbb al-nabawi). 
Al-Azraki’s quasi-medical discussion of leprosy may 
well reflect popular beliefs and practices that per- 
sisted throughout the mediaeval period alongside those 
of professional medicine. Moreover, it was a com- 
mon practice during the mediaeval period to attrib- 
ute to stones the ability to ward off disease; for 
leprosy, topaz (zabardjad) was reputed to have this 
property (M. Ullmann, Neues zum Steinbuch des Xenokrates, 
in Medizinhistorisches Journal, vii [1973], 71). 

In sum, the Arabic medical writers borrowed 
heavily from Hellenistic sources, but their works 
were not entirely imitative. The description of lep- 
rosy in the Arabic medical textbooks followed the 
encyclopaedic form of ancient manuals; the descrip- 
tions of leprosy were brief, non-clinical, and large- 
ly theoretical. The Muslim understanding of the 
disease was most clearly indebted to the earlier 
sources in its adoption of the humoural theory to 
explain the illness. Care and treatment were also 
consistent with Hellenistic practices; however, Arabic 
medicine introduced a greater variety of simple and 
compound medications. Furthermore, the Arabic 
doctors adopted the view that leprosy was conta- 
gious and hereditary. Yet they did not view the 
disease as fiercely contagious, and their writings lack 
any element of moral censorship of the diseased. 
Moreover, the medical texts did not recommend 
flight from the leper or his isolation from the com- 
munity. The influence of this non-condemnatory 
attitude toward the disease and its victims in Muslim 
society is impossible to gauge, but it would be rea- 
sonable to assume that through the activity of 
Muslim doctors it weighed against the selective dis- 
crimination and segregation of lepers. Generally, 
the Arabic writers paid greater attention to leprosy 
than the Hellenistic doctors. In the classification 
and description of the disease Muslim doctors made 
significant advances. The earlier writers distin- 
guished, for the most part, between elephantiasis and 
leprosy. The Arabic writers tended to regard ele- 
phantiasis-djudham as one form of leprosy. Concerning 
the symptomatology of leprosy, the Arabic doctors 
refined the description of the skin lesions and called 
attention to the neurological signs. Despite its own 
inherent difficulties, the Arabic terminology was 
more appropriate and detailed than that of the clas- 
sical authors. It is probable that Arabic terminolo- 
gy influenced Byzantine nomenclature. Finally, 
Arabic medical understanding of leprosy was impor- 
tant because it was conveyed to the West and 
formed the basis for European knowledge of the 
disease until the 17th century. 

Il. Social history. The Arabs in pre-Islamic 
Arabia were afflicted by leprosy, along with a large 
number of other communicable diseases. Leprosy is 
attested by the famous Arabic poets of the period. 
The first important figure in the history of the 
Arabs before Islam who probably suffered from some 
form of leprosy was Djadhima al-Abrash [9.v.] 





or al-Waddah, the king of al-Hira, who played a 
dominant role in the politics of Syria and ‘Irak in 
the second quarter of the 3rd century A.D. Two 
famous pre-Islamic poets may also have been strick- 
en by the illness. The first, ‘Abid b. al-Abras, on 
the basis of his name, may have been leprous. 
Leprosy would account for his wife’s aversion from 
him, which is mentioned in his poetry (C. Lyall, 
The Diwan, Leiden-London 1913, 6, 33-6, 38 f.). 
The second and more famous was al-Harith b. 
Hilliza al-Yashkuri [9.v.], who wrote the seventh of 
the Mu‘allakat. 

The Kur’an mentions in two places the healing 
of the lepers {al-abras) by Jesus (III, 48 and V, 110). 
More important for their influence on Muslim society 
are the afadith that were attributed to the Prophet 
concerning leprosy. The best-known of these tradi- 
tions is the statement that a Muslim should flee 
from the leper as he would flee from the lion. 
Similarly, another familiar tradition asserts that a 
healthy person should not associate with lepers for 
a prolonged period and should keep a spear’s dis- 
tance from them (Wensinck, Handbook, al-Bukhari, 
al-Sahih, Balak ed., viii, 443; Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyin 
al-akhbar, Cairo 1925-30, iv, 69; LA, xiv, 354 f.). 
The two pious traditions are prescriptions for social 
behaviour and appear to deal with both moral and 
medical difficulties posed by the leper. The tradi- 
tions may have strengthened the desire of Muslims 
to avoid those individuals who were conspicuously 
afflicted by the disease because it was morally as 
well as physically offensive. Leprosy was believed by 
some to be a punishment by God for immorality. 
Consequently, leprosy was often invoked as a curse 
on a Muslim for his immoral behaviour. Medically, 
both traditions seem to express an implicit belief 
in contagion. The idea of contagion is also found 
in other traditions that are unrelated to leprosy 
and in the medical and non-medical literature. 
Nevertheless, the belief in contagion was denied by 
the Prophet in a number of other traditions which 
state that disease comes directly from God. The tra- 
dition advising flight from the leper is, in fact, pre- 
ceded by a complete denial of contagion in the 
collection of al-Bukhari. Thus the issue of conta- 
gion is quite contradictory; it was the subject from 
an early time of religio-legal discussion that attempt- 
ed to harmonise these traditions. The contradiction 
was not resolved; it would appear that many wit- 
nessed contagion and found justification for it in 
the traditions, while the more religiously inclined 
may have adhered to the principle of non-conta- 
gion. The latter were partially justified in the case 
of leprosy because it is only moderately contagious 
and some individuals are not predisposed to it at 
all. There were also traditions that recommended 
supplication to God for relief from leprosy, for the 
matter should not be left entirely to fate. 

The legal status of the leper was directly related 
to the pious traditions. Leprosy is not discussed in 
the Arabic legal texts as a separate subject, but it 
is treated as a disability within such broad areas as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, guardianship, and 
interdiction of one’s legal capacity [see HADjR]. 
Because leprosy was considered a mortal illness, the 
leper was limited in his legal rights and obligations— 
along with the minor, the bankrupt, the insane, and 
the slave. The leper’s status seems to have been 
particularly close to that of the insane in legal mat- 
ters, especially in regard to marriage and divorce: 
a marriage could be dissolved by either person 
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because of the disease. In Malki law, a man in an 
advanced state of leprosy should be prevented from 
cohabiting with his slave wives and still more so 
with his free wives, which is consistent with a belief 
in the hereditary nature of the malady. Also, Maliki 
law allowed an automatic guarantee of three days, 
at the expense of the seller of slaves, against any 
“faults” in a slave; the guarantee was extended to 
one year in case of leprosy. In addition, the devel- 
opment of leprosy in a slave might be a cause for 
his manumission. 

In general, the differing religio-legal traditions 
served as the bases for various interpretations of the 
disease. These traditions account for the wide spec- 
trum of behaviour by and toward the leper, rang- 
ing from his total freedom of action to segregation 
in lep-rosaria. The range of popular responses to 
the leper is reflected in early Arabic literature that 
deals with leprosy and other skin irregularities. Al- 
Djahiz and Ibn Kutayba [¢q.v.] collected poetry and 
narrative accounts on this subject. Al-Djahiz’s com- 
pilation of material is to be found in his a/-Bursan 
wa ‘l-‘urdjan (Cairo 1972, 8-110), which is concerned 
with a large number of physical infirmities and per- 
sonal characteristics. The author’s objective is to 
show that physical infirmities and peculiarities do 
not hinder an individual from being a fully active 
member of the community or bar him from impor- 
tant offices. Al-Dj4hiz maintained that such ailments 
are not social stigmas but are what may be called 
signs of divine blessing or favour. The afflicted were 
spiritually compensated by God and special merit 
should be attached to their lives. Thus he coun- 
tered the contrary opinion that the infirm should 
be disparaged or satirised for their afflictions. Most 
of the poets quoted by Ibn Kutayba also appear to 
say that skin disorders should not be the cause of 
scorn and revilement but should prompt the suffer- 
er to repentance (‘Uyiin al-akhbar, iv, 63-7). Ibn 
Kutayba and al-Djahiz cite numerous references to 
leprosy in Arabic poetry, as in the fierce poetic 
duels of Djarir and al-Farazdak, and mention those 
poets who were themselves leprous, such as Ayman 
b. Khuraym [9.v.]. There are other historical reports 
of probable instances of the disease in early Islamic 
history, such as that of Ibn Muhriz [¢.v.]. 

The most important political figure in early Islam 
who was probably afflicted by leprosy was ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Marwan [q.v.]. It is reported that he suffered 
from “lion-sickness” i.e. Gudhdm. He was given many 
medications for the ailment, but they were ineffective. 
Therefore, his physicians advised him to move to 
Hulwan [q.v.] because of the sulphurous springs there, 
and he built his residence there (Abi Salih, The churches 
and monasteries of Egypt, ed. and tr. B. Evetts in Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, vii, Oxford 1895, 154). Shortly after the 
time of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, we have the brief but signifi- 
cant statement of al-Tabari that the caliph al-Walid 
I was in Syria, probably Damascus, in 88/707 and 
conferred a number of benefits upon the people. Al- 
Tabari says “He awarded the lepers [al-mudjadhdhamin) 
and said: ‘Do not beg from the people.’ And he 
awarded every invalid a servant and every blind man 
a leader” (Ta’rikh, vi, Cairo 1964, 496). As with the 
invalids and the blind, the caliph apparently made 
provisions for the lepers in some manner. The passage 
is ambiguous, but it seems that he had the lepers 
separated from the rest of the population (E. Browne, 
Arabian medicine, repr. Cambridge 1962, 16 f.). This 
act of al-Walid is traditionally considered by Arabic 
historians to be the institution of the first hospital 





in Islam (cf. S. Hamarneh, Development of hospitals in 
Islam, in Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied 
Sciences, xvii [1962], 367). The first hospital is alleged 
by al-Makrizi to have been built by al-Walid in the 
year 88/707, and the caliph “provided for doctors 
and others in the mdristan, and he ordered the restraint 
of the lepers [al-djadhma] lest they go out, and stipends 
for them, and provisions for the blind.” (a/-Khitat, repr. 
Cairo 1970, ii, 405; see also BIMARISTAN and A. ‘Issa, 
Histoire des Bimaristans, Cairo 1928, 95). One may well 
imagine that the caliph created a hospice—dar al- 
mardd, later called a méanstin or bimdristin in the 
‘Abbasid period—for the afflicted of the city, com- 
parable to Byzantine practice (see D. Constantelos, 
Byzantine philanthropy and social welfare, New Brunswick, 
NJ. 1968, 78 et passim). The later hospitals of the 
‘Abbasid period treated leprosy and other chronic ail- 
ments in special quarters (S. Hamarneh, Medical edu- 
cation and practice in mediaeval Islam, in The history of 
medical education, ed. C. O’Malley, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1970, 41). 

Leprosy certainly existed in the Middle East dur- 
ing the mediaeval period, but there is no way of 
determining its extent. Individual cases of leprosy are 
occasionally mentioned in the historical literature, 
such as that of Abu ’I-Barakat al-Baghdadi [g.v.], 
who died of leprosy about 560/1164. We know as 
well that leprosy afflicted the Jews because there is 
considerable material about lepers in the Geniza, 
especially in letters from Tiberias, where they sought 
healing in the hot springs and the air of the place 
(J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine, Oxford 
1920-2, i, 166 f., ii, 192-5). According to Ibn al- 
Ukhuwwa (Afa‘Glim al-kurba, ed. R. Levy, 1938, ch. 
xlii), the muhtasth or market inspector [see HIsBA] 
must not allow people suffering from leprosy to visit 
the baths. Also from Egypt, a wakf of the Mamlik 
sultan Barsbay [q.v.] states that those afflicted espe- 
cially with leprosy (djudh@m aw baras) should not be 
employed (A. Darrag, ed., L’acte de wagf de Barsbay, 
Cairo, 1963, 56). The specific discrimination against 
lepers in these two instances appears to show that 
the theological proscription of contagion had very 
little practical effect (see M. Ullmann, Islamic medi- 
cme, Edinburgh 1978, ch. vi). Furthermore, lepers 
commonly begged in the streets of the cities, despite 
the pious endowments on their behalf and laws 
against mendicancy. While many must have been 
genuinely leprous, it was not unusual during the 
mediaeval period for men and women to feign the 
disease by intentional disfigurement in order to receive 
public charity (C.E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Islamic 
underworld, i, Leiden 1976, 24, 84, 100). Deception 
of the opposite kind was also common in the slave 
market, where a buyer had to be on his guard against 
the concealment of leprous sores on the bodies of 
slaves. During the later Middle Ages, the reappear- 
ance of plague must have destroyed large numbers 
of lepers because of their exceptional vulnerability 
to diseases other than leprosy. The Black Death in 
the mid-8th/14th century and the serious recurrences 
of plague thereafter may account for the particular 
depopulation of lepers among a generally-diminished 
population. 

In the Islamic West, leprosaria were established 
and special quarters were designated for lepers. The 
quarters seem generally to have been located out- 
side the walls of many Muslim cities, often in con- 
junction with leper cemeteries (Leo Africanus, 
Description de l’Afrique, ed. and tr. A. Epaulard, 
Paris 1956, i, 60 f., 229, ii, 399; E. Lévi-Provencal, 
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Histoire de VEspagne musulmane, i, 188, iii 335, 382, 
434). The first Muslim hospital appears to have been 
built in al-Kayrawan, and near it was situated a 
separate building called the dar al-djudhamad, where 
lepers received medical treatment (Hamarneh, 
Development of hospitals, 375). Further west, the 
Almohad sultan Ya‘ktb al-Mansir founded hospi- 
tals ior lepers (see BIMARISTAN and R. Le Tourneau, 
Fes avant le Protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 72, 110). 
Sulphur springs were considered to be particularly 
beneficial for lepers in North Africa as they were 
in the Middle East (E. Westermarck, Ritual and belief 
in Morocco, London 1926, ii, 44, 484 ff, 497 ff; 
Legey, Essai de folklore marocain, Paris 1926, 158; C. 
Grey, ed. and tr., Travels of Venetians in Persia, London 
1873, 144; Leo Africanus, of. cit.). 

In Anatolia, the Ottomans built hospitals in the 
later Middle Ages, similar to the Byzantine xen- 
odochta. A leper house was built at Edirne in the 
time of Murad II (d. 855/1451) and functioned for 
almost two centuries. Before this foundation, the 
Turks had constructed others in Sivas, Kastamonu, 
and Kayseri. In 936/1530 Sulayman I built a lep- 
rosarium in Scutari, which survived until modern 
times. An important leper house was founded as a 
wakf by Sultan Seltm I in 920/1514 near Istanbul, 
which operated until 1920; it is described by A. 
Siithey] Unver in his article, About the history of 
the leproseries in Turkey, in Neuburger Festschrift (1948), 
447-50. 

The traditional ways of dealing with lepers in 
Muslim society lasted well into the 19th century. 
Lepers and leprosaria were particularly noticed by 
Western travellers, and their accounts add to our 
knowledge about the plight of the diseased (Ulrich 
J. Seetzen’s Reisen, Berlin 1854-9, i, 120 f., 277 f; 
Klingmiiller, op. cit, 49; D.L. Zambaco, Voyages chez 
les lépreux, Paris 1891; Aus einem Briefe des Herrn Consul 
Wetzstein an Prof. Fleischer, in ZDMG, xxiii (1869), 
309-13). There is no reliable observation of true lep- 
rosy by Western travellers in the Middle East dur- 
ing the mediaeval or early modern periods. The 
only exception is the report of leprosy in Egypt by 
Prosper Alpini in his Medicina Aegyptorum [1719], 56). 
Europeans’ concern about the disease was often 
heightened by their belief in its highly contagious 
nature (M. Clerget, Le Cazre, ii, Cairo 1934, 16; 
Description de VEgypte, i, Paris 1809, 492-8, ii/2, Paris 
1822, 697; Clot-Bey, Apergu général sur VEgypte, ii, 
Paris 1840, 356 f.). Leprosy was also probably com- 
mon in the countryside, but most of our docu- 
mentation comes from the urban centres. Leprosy 
as well as syphilis and elephantiasis frequently 
occurred in Egyptian villages in the 19th century 
and were poorly treated (J. Walker, Fock medzcine in 
modern Egypt, London 1934, 23). Today leprosy 
remains a health problem in the Middle East and 
North Africa, 
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(M.W. Dots) 

DJUHAYNA [see KupA‘a], 

DJULFA (in Armenian, Julay), a town on the 
River Araxes, on the northern border of 
Adharbaydjan, once in Armenia and now in the 
USS.S.R. Also, in 1014/1605, Shah ‘Abbas I founded 
a suburb of Isfahan bearing the same name, to 
accommodate the Armenians transferred by him from 
the original town. 

I. Djulfa in Adharbaydjan is situated in lat. 38° 
58' N, long. 45° 39' E, and is built on the northern 
bank of the Araxes besides an old bridge (Sharaf 
al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, The history of Timur-Bec, London 
1723, 265-6); it lies in the ancient canton of Golt‘n, 
mentioned in Armenian literature as early as the 
History of Moses of Khoren (J.A. Saint-Martin, 
Mémoires historiques et géographiques sur UArménie, Paris 
1818, i, 1267, 133, 237, ii, 365, 423). Lying on the 
edge of a volcanic belt extending south-east into 
Iran, the surrounding and is rocky and_ barren, 
although suitable for the cultivation of the vine— 
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Moses of Khoren refers to Golt‘n as genewét (“wine 
rich”). On the main route northwards from Tabriz 
to Nakhidjevan and Tiflis, in the 10th/16th centu- 
ry Djulfa became the centre of a flourishing com- 
munity of Armenian merchants, trading as far afield 
as Europe, India and Central Asia, and with a spe- 
cial interest in the traffic of silk. According to 
Cartwright, at the end of the century the popula- 
tion was 10,000, with 2,000 houses (John Cartwright, 
The Preachers Travels. .., London 1611, 35-6). 

After his successful campaigns against the Ottoman 
Turks, Shah ‘Abbas I resolved to depopulate eastern 
Armenia and to create an empty tract between him- 
self and his enemy. To this end, he transferred the 
major part of the population to Persia, estimated at 
some 60,000 families, including numbers of Georgians 
and Jews besides Armenians. The exodus is described 
by the Armenian chronicler Arak‘el of Tabriz, who 
refers to it as the great séirgiin (“exile, expulsion”) 
(Arak‘el of Tabriz, Livre d’histoires, St. Petersburg 1874, 
tr. M. Brosset); it was considered disastrous in the 
eyes of the Armenians, who composed many bitter 
folk-songs lamenting their eviction from a prosperous 
area. Shah ‘Abbas I captured Djulfa in 1013/1604, 
and recognismg the useful role that the merchants 
might play in his own economy, transferred them to 
Isfahan; he gave them three days to gather their pos- 
sessions, and then destroyed the town and _ bridge. 
Although Djulfa was ruined, a few Armenians made 
their way back later in the 11th/17th century. Remains 
of churches and the ancient cemetery still survive. 
The extension of the Russian railway system to Tabriz 
through Djulfa, and its establishment before the first 
World War as a stage on the Indo-European tele- 
graph line, led to an increase in its importance; it 
now serves as a frontier post between [ran and the 
USSR. . 

Il. New Djulfa (in Armenian, Nor Julay) is situ- 
ated in lat. 32° 40' N, long. 51° 41' E, and forms 
a suburb of Isfahan built on the south bank of the 
Zayanda-rid river, linked to the Cahar Bagh in 
Isfahan by the Allahwardr Khan bridge. It was cre- 
ated in 1014/1605 by Shah ‘Abbas I, to house the 
Armenians transferred from old Djulfa on the Araxes. 
Other Armenian emigrants were settled in Isfahan 
itself, but subsequently moved to New Djulfa in 1065- 
6/1654-5, where the mixed geographical origin of 
the population was reflected in the names of the dif- 
ferent quarters, such as Hirani: (Erevan), Nakshwanlt 
(Nakhidjevan) (Chardin, ui, 97). The population of 
New Djulfa has been estimated at 15,000-20,000 to 
start with, rising to 30,000 by 1630. Some 50,000 
more Armenians were settled in 24 villages in the 
countryside around Isfahan. The spiritual head of 
the community was a Bishop, owing allegiance to the 
Catholicos at Etchmiadzin, and responsible for 
Armenians throughout Persia, as well as those in 
Basra and Baghdad (Gregorian, op. cit., 667). 

Shah ‘Abbas I helped the newcomers to estab- 
lish themselves in New Djulfa, even assigning Persian 
masons and engineers to assist them. His support 
of the Djulfa merchants in international trade was 
of immense consequence, both of tbe Persian econ- 
omy and their own good fortune. The strength of 
their position was assured in 1027/1618, when the 
Armenian merchants secured the monopoly of the 
silk trade abroad, wresting the privilege from the 
British. A measure of the significance of this mono- 
poly is the estimated volume of the silk crop in Persia, 
more than 4 million pounds in the early 11th/17th 
century rising to 6 million pounds by the 1670s 





(C. Issawi, The economic history of fran: 1800-1914, 
Chicago 1971, 12). A further advantage was gained 
in Russia in 1078/1667, when Czar Aleksei 
Mikhailovich granted the Armenians special privi- 
leges, including the right to travel north from 
Astrakhan and deal directly with European buyers. 
The main advantage to Shah ‘Abbas I was the skill 
of the merchants in foreign trade, coupled with their 
reputation for honesty and diligence. With New 
Djulfa at the centre, an international trade network 
was established, with Armenian merchants settled as 
far afield as Tonkin, Siam, Java, the Philippines, 
India, the Near East, Holland, France, England, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Sweden and Spain. Spices, 
cotton goods and porcelain were brought from the 
Far East and India; silk was exported from Persia 
to Europe; in return, a large variety of European 
goods was imported into Persia, including cloth, 
glass, clocks and watches, metal-work and oil paint- 
ings. As one traveller observed, “All the commodi- 
ties of the East were made known to the West, and 
those of the West serve as new ornaments for the 
East... in the midst of Persia is now (ca. 1112/1700) 
seen everything that is curious throughout all the 
countries where the merchants have extended their 
correspondence” (J.P. de Tournefort, Relation d’un 
voyage du Levant, Paris 1717, iii, 232-3). 

Shah ‘Abbas I accorded the Armenians something 
close to equal status with his Muslim subjects; New 
Djulfa was organised as a separate entity within the 
city, under the jurisdiction of its own kaldntar [q.v.], 
responsible for the collection of taxes, and a kadkhuda 
for the maintenance of civic order [see IsFaHAN, Vol. 
IV, p. 103]. Foreign embassies and missions were gen- 
erally housed in New Djulfa; as the Armenians were 
skilled linguists and often acted as interpreters and 
intermediaries, this gave them a double advantage in 
the conduct of exchanges between the foreigners and 
the Persian court. Foreign missionaries, such as the 
Jesuits, Dominicans and Carmelites, were also estab- 
lished in New Djulfa; so were foreign craftsmen, like 
jewellers, gunsmiths and watchmakers, who often took 
Armenian wives. Shah ‘Abbas [ took a personal inter- 
est in the affairs of the Armenian community, visit- 
ing them in New Djulfa and even attending religious 
festivals, such as Christmas and Easter. In 1029/1619, 
he took part in a special ceremony on the banks of 
the Zayandarid, afterwards dining and spending the 
night with his Armenian hosts (P. della Valle, Voyages, 
iii, 100-13). 

The increasing wealth of the Armenian com- 
munity was reflected in the erection of numerous 
churches and private houses erected in New Djulfa 
in the first half of the 11th/17th century. The 
churches, of which thirteen still survive, combine 
Armenian plans with Persian construction, brick 
replacing the Armenian traditional use of dressed 
stone; two of the churches have onion-shaped domes 
with double shells. The decoration is an eclectic 
mixture of Armenian, European and Persian ele- 
ments. The interiors of the two largest churches, 
Surb Amenaperkitch (All Saviour’s Cathedral) and 
Meydani Betghahem (Bethlehem Church), contain 
carved gilt stucco, cuerda seca tile panels, and wall- 
paintings in European style; the paintings are prob- 
ably the work of Western artists and Armenian 
assistants. New Djuifa was also a centre for copy- 
ing and illuminating manuscripts; a number of these 
are among the collection of almost 700 Armenian 
manuscripts in the Museum adjacent to the Cathe- 
dral, which also contains other items of historical 
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interest. A few private houses still survive of the 
Safawid period, either built round a central court- 
yard, or in the middle of a walled garden, with 
separate quarters for men and women. Several are 
decorated with wall-paintings in European manner, 
as well as in more conventional Persian style. When 
Sir Thomas Herbert visited the house of the kalan- 
tar Kh*adja Nazar in 1038/1628, the impropriety 
of the wall-paintings earned his disapproval. 

The Armenians were responsible for introducing 
a number of Western innovations, the most signif- 
icant of which was the printing-press using cast metal 
type; the first Armenian work printed in New Djulfa 
was the Book of Psalms (Saghmos), which appeared 
in 1638. 

Shah ‘Abbas I’s friendly policy towards the 
Armenian minority continued under his successors, 
Shah Saft and Shah ‘Abbas II, but by the second 
half of the 11th/17th century, during the reign of 
Shah Sulayman, relations between the Persians and 
the Armenians became strained. In the 12th/18th 
century under Nadir Shah, the Armenians suffered 
excessive taxation and other penalties, and many 
Armenians emigrated, particularly to India. At pres- 
ent the Armenian community is reduced to less than 
500 families. A large Armenian cemetery, with sev- 
eral thousand carved gravestones, including those of 
a number of Europeans, lies to the south of the 
town. 
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Izsledovanie o dialektakh armiyanskago yazika, St. 
Petersburg 1869, 76-103; Isma‘il Ra?in, [raniyan 
armani, Tehran 1350 sh, gives a general his- 
tory of Armenians in Iran. The history of the 
community in New Djulfa is richly document- 
ed in the works of European travellers; in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, see Pietro della 
Valle, Della conditioni di Abbas Ré di Persia, Venice 
1628; idem, Viaggi de P. della V..., Venice 1661; 
G. de Silva y Figueroa, L’ambassade de D.G. de 
Silva _y Figueroa en Perse, Paris 1667; Sir Thomas 
Herbert, A relation of some yeares travaille..., 
London 1634, and 3rd ed. 1665; Adam Olearius, 
The voyages and travels of the Ambassadors sent by 
Frederick Duke of Holstein. .., London 1662; Pére 
Rafaél Du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660..., 
Paris 1890; Gabriel de Chinon, Relations nouvelles 
du Levant: ou traités de la religion, du gouvernement 
et des coutumes des Perses, des Armeniens et des 
Gaures . .., 1671; Jean de Thévenot, Relation d’un 
voyage fait au Levant..., Paris 1664-84; André 
Daulier Deslandes, Les beautez de la Perse. .., 
Paris 1673; Jan Struys, Dre aanmerkelijke en seer 
ramspoedige Reysen door Italien, Griekenlandt, Lijflandl, 
Moscovien, Tartarijen, Meden, Persien, Oost-Indien, 
Japan. .., Amsterdam 1676; John Fryer, A new 
account of East-India and Persia. . ., London 1698; 
Sir William Hedges, The diary of W.H.... dur- 
ing his agency in Bengal..., Hakluyt Society, 
London 1887; Cornelius de Bruyn, Reizen van 
C. de Bruyn. .., Delft 1698. Important mate- 
rial concerning the Catholic missions and the 
Armenians is contained in A chronicle of the 
Carmelites in Persia, London 1939; For Armenian 
trade, R.W. Ferrier, The Armenians and the East 
India Company in Persia, in Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd 
ser., 1 (1973); N. Steensgaard, Carracks, caravans 
and companies, Copenhagen 1973; For the 18th 
century and later history of New Djulfa, The 
chronicles of Petros di Sarkis Gilanentz, tr. C. 
Minasian, Lisbon 1959; and L. Lockhart, The 
fall of the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupation 
of Persia, Cambridge 1958; For Djulfaites abroad, 
see M. Seth, The Armenians in India, Calcutta 
1937; and J.M. Dos Santos Simoes, Carreaux 
céramiques Hollandais au Portugal et en Espagne, 
The Hague 1959; For the churches, domestic 
architecture, and crafts, see John Carswell, New 
Julfa, the Armenian churchrs and other buildings, 
Oxford 1968; K. Karapetian, Isfahan, New Julfa: 
le case degli Armeni/ The houses of the Armenians, 
Rome 1974; A.U. Pope, ed. A survey of Persian 
art, Oxford 1939; T.S.R. Boase, A seventeenth-cen- 
tury typological cycle of paintings in the Armenian 
Cathedral in Julfa, in Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Instetutes, xiii (1950). For details of the 
cemetery, see T.W. Haig, Graves of Europeans in 
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the Armenian cemetery at Isfahan, in FJRAS, xi (1919). 
(J. CarsweE.} 

DJULLANAR is the blossom of the pomegran- 
ate (< Persian gul-t ana), in Greek Badavotiov, 
accordingly bdlawustiyin (with variants) in the 
Stephanos-Hunayn translation. It is the blossom of 
the wild pomegranate tree (rummdn barri), also called 
al-mazz by the Arab botanists. It is mentioned in 
passing by Asma‘t (A. al-Nabat, ed. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ghunaym, Cairo 1392/1972, 36) and described in 
detail by Abia Hanifa al-Dinawari (Le dictionnaire 
botanique, ed. M. Hamidullah, Cairo 1973, no. 1028). 
According to this source, the tree grows in the 
Yemen highlands, puts forth blossoms (djullandr) but 
does not bear fruit and has a hard, inflammable 
wood. The outer layers of the seedshell-—and not 
the blossoms themselves, as the texts have it—yield 
a jelly-like, tasty juice which produces a satisfying 
effect and is used as a medicine. Djullanar al-ard is 
occasionally put together or compared with the 
Hypokistis (Aibakistidhds = DnoKxrottdoc), a pulpy herb 
growing in the roots of the Cistus and also used 
for extracting juice. Both also largely correspond as 
far as healing effect is concerned, as was already 
emphasised by Dioscorides in the respective sections: 
they have an astringent effect and are good for gas- 
tric complaints, dysentery and enteric ulcers; they 
knit together fresh wounds, staunch venous and arte- 
rial blood and secure loose teeth (al-asndn al-mutahar- 
rika), applied on the head in compresses with vinegar, 
they check congestion of the blood to the brain. In 
the absence of blossoms, one can also use the shells 
of the pomegranate. 

Bibliography: Dioscurides, De materia medica, ed. 
Wellmann, i, Berlin 1907, 104 f. = lib. i, 111; La 
“Materia médica” de Dioscorides, ii (Arabic tr.), ed. 
Dubler and Terés, Tetuan 1952, 108; Razi, Hawi, 
xx, Haydarabad 1387/1967, 254-6, no. 210; Dire 
pharmakolog. Grundsétze des Abu Mansur... Harawn, 
tr. A.Ch. Achundow, Halle 1893, 361, 373; Ibn 
al-Djazzar, I‘timad, Ms. Ayasofya 3564, fol. 61a- 
b; Zahrawi, Tasrif, Ms. Besir Aga 502, fol. 502a, 
4; Ibn Sina, KGnin, Bulak, i, 284 f.; Ibn Biklarish, 
Mustatni, Ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 
29b; Ghafiki, al-Adwiya al-mufrada, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. 
Gén. k 155 i, fol. 113a-b; Ibn Hubal, MukAtarat, 
Haydarabad 1362, ii 54; P. Guigues, Les noms 
arabes dans Sérapion, in JA, 10éme série (1905), v, 
s.v. lulinar (no. 293).; Maimonides, Shark asma’ al- 
‘ukkadr, ed. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 75; Ibn al- 
Baytar, Djdmi‘, Balak 1291, i, 164, tr. Leclerc, no. 
494; Yusuf b. ‘Umar, Mu‘tamad*, ed. M. al-Sakka’, 
Beirut 1395/1975, 69 f.; Ibn al-Kuff, ‘Umda, 
Haydarabad 1356, i, 226; Suwaydi, Simat, Ms. 
Paris ar. 3004, fol. 65b; Nuwayri, Mihdya, xi, Cairo 
1935, 100-5 (with many examples from poetry); 
Ghassani, Had?kat al-azhar, Ms. Hasan Husni ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, fol. 32a-b; Dawid al-Antaki, Tadhkira, 
Cairo 1371/1952, i, 106; Tuhfat al-ahbab, ed. 
Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, no. 94; I. Léw, 
Die Flora der Fuden, iti, 95; The medical formulary or 
Aqrabadhin of al-Kindi, tr. M. Levey, Madison etc. 
1966, 253 f._(no. 65). (A. DretricH) 
AL-DJURDJANI, Ast Bakr ‘App AL-KAHIR B. 

‘ABD AL-RauMAN (d. 471/1078), philologist and 
literary theorist, was born in Gurgan where he 
spent his entire life, about which very little is 
known. He studied grammar with Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Farist, a nephew of Aba ‘Ali al-Farist. 
Yakiit alone (/rshdd, v, 249) reports that he was 
also tutored by al-Kadi al-Djurdjani, but later on 





(vii, 3) asserts that al-Farist was his only teacher. 

To his contemporaries, al-Djurdjani was famous 
mainly as a grammarian whose work included such 
popular manuals as M?at Gmil and K. al-Djumal, as 
well as al-Mughni (a commentary in 30 volumes on 
Abia ‘Ali al-Farisi’s A. al-Idah) and a short version of 
it called al-Muktasad. He also wrote on (‘daz (the inim- 
itability of the Kur’an), etymology and prosody, and 
he compiled an anthology of the poetry of Abia 
Tammam, al-Buhturi and al-Mutanabbi. 

However, to later generations and especially to mod- 
ern scholars, al-Djurdjani’s reputation rests on_ his 
powerful and sophisticated theoretical work on stylis- 
tics, syntax, poetics and poetic imagery, which many 
critics have compared with modern literary theory, 
demonstrating that he anticipated a number of the 
most recent trends in the study of poetic structure. 
His books Dala@il al-i‘qaz and Asrar al-balagha have 
won him wide acclaim as the founder of the two 
“sciences” Gm al-ma‘ani and “lm al-bayan. He himself 
does not, however, use these phrases as technical 
terms designating two independent branches of liter- 
ary analysis. 

Al-Djurdjani’s exploration of poetic structure orig- 
inated as an inquiry into the mysteries of (daz, but 
soon developed into a comprehensive theory on the 
nature of language, meaning, the imagination and 
poetic imagery. Going beyond the dualism of ma‘na 
(meaning) and /afz (words), he argues that eloquence 
and expressiveness are functions neither of meaning 
nor of words but of the construction (nazm) of lin- 
guistic elements into harmonised syntactic patterns 
determined by a set of rules which form the gram- 
mar of the language. In other words, construction is 
nothing but mura‘at maGni al-nahw (lit. “observing the 
meanings of grammar”). 

At the roots of al-Djurdjani’s theory of construc- 
tion lies a psychological view of the nature of liter- 
ary creation. He believes that the linguistic structure 
of a literary composition is underlined by a structure 
of experience and that the order of words in the for- 
mer follows the order of meanings in the psyche (nafs) 
which is presupposed by the intellect (‘ak/). Identifying 
some of the basic syntactic structures in Arabic, he 
explores the correspondence in them between the 
structure of language and the structure of thought. 
He then outlines a symbolic theory of language accord- 
ing to which language is a system of relations (a con- 
cept fundamental to modern linguistics) governed by 
two principles: the arbitrary nature of linguistic signs 
and the conventional nature of language itself. The 
first principle means that there is no inherent rela- 
tion between a word and its referent and, therefore, 
a word in isolation does not possess any qualities 
which render it better or worse than any other word. 
In fact, a word does not mean much until it has 
entered into a set of syntactic relations with other 
words. Consequently, the same meaning cannot be 
expressed in two different ways. Any syntactic change 
in a composition generates changes on the semantic 
level. Thus the unit of linguistic analysis ceases to be 
the single word and becomes the fully meaningful for- 
mulation in which every element is an organic part 
of the total structure. No element is extraneous or 
superfluous. This applies to all aspects of structure, 
including imagery. 

Al-Djurdjani identifies two distinct ways of expres- 
sion, one direct, the other indirect. The content of 
the first he calls “meaning”, that of the second the 
“meaning of meaning”. Meaning is conveyed by lit- 
eral statement, the meaning of meaning by meta- 
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phorical language, kindya and one type of tamthil. An 
image is thus viewed not as an alternative to, or orna- 
mentation of, literal statement (as widely believed in 
both Arabic and western criticism until this century), 
but as a distinct act of imaginative creation which 
expresses a meaning otherwise impossible to express. 

The Asrar is devoted to the study of imagery, its 
nature, function, relationship to thought and _vari- 
ous forms. Al-Djurdjani identifies two types of madjaz, 
one pertaining to language (lughawi), the other to 
the intellect (aklz) and differentiates the types of 
magaz based on transference from those involving 
no transference, distinguishing sharply between two 
fundamental relationships, contiguity and similarity. 
The latter he asserts to be the raison d’étre of isti- 
‘ara [q.v.]. Refining the concept of istGra further, 
he denies the dominant view that istGra involves 
transference. One type of «istGra he shows clearly 
to be based on proportional analogy and to involve 
no transference of a single word at all, the other 
type (involving the usage of a single word) he defines 
in contextual terms. Isti‘Gra, he believes, consists in 
using a word to refer to a thing other than its orig- 
inal referent, on the basis of some similarity revealed 
between the referents, while however still possessing 
its original meaning and thus becoming a double- 
unit underlined by tension. In this fashion he antic- 
ipates I.A. Richard’s work which has revolutionised 
the study of metaphor. 

All types of imagery, except Aindya, originate in 
similarity, and similarity, al-Djurdjani argues, is a 
sharing (isktirak) of an attribute, or set of attributes, 
between two entities, which may occur either in 
the attribute itself (fi ‘-sifa nafsthad wa-hakikat djinsi- 
hd, or in something presupposed by or resultant 
from the attribute (ft hukm' lahé wa-muktada). 
Similarity also varies in its remoteness and intensi- 
ty from one image to another. Al-Djurdjani uses 
these basic distinctions to classify the various types 
of imagery and explore their imaginative and sty- 
listic role. He thus establishes two inseparable cri- 
teria to define an image: the imaginative basis 
underlying it and the linguistic apparatus in which 
it is formulated. Tashbih is thus differentiated from 
tamthil and ist“Gra, and the ambiguous structure 
involving the copula “Zaid is a lion” is described 
as an intensified simile (tashbth baligh) rather than 
an istiGra (a distinction not yet made sufficiently 
clearly in modern European criticism). Consequently, 
al-Djurdjani denies the interchangeability of tashbih, 
tamthil and tstiGra. 

The central piece of al-Djurdjani’s work on 
isti@ra is his classification of its types according 
to the nature of the dominant trait or point of 
similarity in each type. This fundamentally anti- 
Aristotelian classification represents one of the lat- 
est developments in the analysis of metaphor in 
European studies (cf. K. Abu Deeb, Al-Junani’s clas- 
sification of istiGra with special reference to Aristotle’s 
classification of metaphor, in Journal of Arabic Literature, 
ii (1971)). 

Throughout his analysis, al-Djurdjani uses psycho- 
logical criteria of a strong Gestaltian nature. He also 
hints at an organic approach to poetry according to 
which a poem is to be studied as an organic whole 
whose parts interact with, and modify, each other, 
their interaction being determined by the dominant 
emotion underlying the poem. His practical criticism 
is a fine example of the power of this approach to 
illuminate aspects of the poem which would remain 
otherwise hidden. 








Bibliography: 1. al-Djurdjani’s published 
works: Asrdér al-balagha, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1954; Dala@il al-iqaz, ed. Rashid Rida*, Cairo 
1366/1946; Kitab al-Djumal, ed. ‘Alt Haydar, 
Damascus 1972; Mrat Gmil (also known as al- 
‘Awamil al-m?a, Balak 1247/1831; al-Mukhtar min 
shir al-Mutanabbi wa ‘l-Buhturt wa-Abi Tammam, in 
al-T ara@if al-adabiyya, ed. A.A. al-Maymant, Cairo 
1937; al-Risdla al-shafiya ft (djaz al-Kur’an, in 
Thalath rasa@il fi diaz al-Kur’Gn, ed. M. Khala- 
falla and M.Z. Sallam, Cairo 1956. 

2. Works with biographical information 
on al-Djurdjani: al-Bakharzi, Dumyat al-kasr, ed. 
-al-Hila, Cairo 1388/1968; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al- 
alibba’, Baghdad 1294/1877; al-Kifti, Indah al-ruwat, 
Cairo 1955; Brockelmann, I, 114, 287; S I, 503. 

3. Modern studies on al-Djurdjani: 
K. Abi Deeb, Al-Junani’s theory of poetic imagery, 
London 1978; idem, Studies in Arabic literary enti- 
cism; the concept of organic unity, in Edebiyat, iii, 
Philadelphia 1977; M.Z. al-‘Ashmawi, Kadaya al- 
nakd al-adabi wa ‘l-balégha, Cairo 1967?; A.A. 
Badawi, ‘Add al-Kahir al-Djurdjani?, Cairo 1962?; M. 
Khalafalla, ‘Abd al-KGhir’s theory in his “Secrets of 
Eloquence”, a psychological approach, in JNES, xiv (1955); 
N. Mandir, Fi ‘7l-mizdn al-djadid”, Cairo n.d.; A. 
Matliib, ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjdni, Beirut 1973; 
Ritter, Introd. to his edn. of the Asrdr al-balagha. 

(K. Apu Deg) 

DOG [see Kas]. 

DOGMA [see ‘axtpa]. 

DOMAIN [see pay‘a]. 

DOME OF THE ROCK [see KupBaT AL-SAKHRA]. 

DONATION [see ura]. 

DOVE [see HAMAM}. _ 

DRAFSH-I KAWIYAN [see KAwa]. 

DRAGOMAN [see TURDJUMAN]. 

DRAGON [see Tinnin}. 

DROMEDARY [see tit]. 

DRUGGIST [see ‘aTrar]. 

AL-DUWAYHI, Israuim at-Rasuip B. SALIH AL- 
DunkuLawi AL-SHA‘IKT, Siiff shaykh of Nubian extrac- 
tion and belonging to the Shadhiliyya order, and a 
disciple and khalifa [q.v.] of Ahmad b. Idris [g.v.]. 
He was born in 1228/1813 in Duwayh near Dunkula 
(Dongola) on the Nubian Nile and belonged to the 
tribe of the Sh@ikiyya. He joined the religious com- 
munity of Ahmad b. Idris in 1246/1830 in the town 
of Sabya in ‘Asir [q.v.}], where the latter had sought 
refuge from prosecution for heresy by the Meccan 
‘ulama@’, and succeeded him as leader of the 
Ahmadiyya (al-Idrisiyya) farika upon his death in 
1254/1837. Rivalries about the farika leadership, 
which involved the two most notable of Ahmad b. 
Idris’s disciples, Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghani 
[g.v.] and Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Saniisi [¢.v.], caused 
him to leave Sabya. He went first to Egypt and 
later to the Sudan where he propagated the order. 
Finally, he settled in Mecca where he faced charges 
of heresy on two occasions in 1273/1856-7 brought 
against him at the instigation of competing factions 
from among Ahmad b. Idris’s disciples. These 
charges were dropped due to intervention by the 
Ottoman governor of the Hidjaz, and on the sec- 
ond occasion due to intervention by the shaykh al- 
‘ulama@’? of Mecca. Le Chatelier (see Bibliography) 
reports that he was one of the most popular shaykhs 
of Mecca, in particular with Indian pilgrims who 
flocked to his zéuzya [g.v.] and from whom he 
received substantial donations. After his death in 
1291/1874, when the tarika, which had by then 
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become known as al-Rashidiyya and had obtained 
a membership in Syria, Egypt, Sudan and Yemen, 
has passed under the leadership of his successor 
Muhammad b. Salih (d. 1909}, his nephew, a decline 
set in. A distinct branch, al-Salihiyya [¢.v.] devel- 
oped in Somalia under the latter’s disciple Muham- 
mad Guléd al-Rashidt (d. 1918, cf. E. Cerulli, 
Somalia. Scritti vari editi ed inediti, Rome 1957, i, 187 f.) 
and allegiance to the Meccan zawiya as the tarika’s 
principal centre ceased to be paid by Ibrahim’s 
khulafa’? in Egypt. In the latter country, an inde- 
pendent branch known as al-Dandarawiyya emerged 
under the leadership of the son of one of Ibrahim 
al-Rashid’s khulaf@, Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Dandarawi (d. 
1950), which obtained membership in Egypt and in 
Somalia in particular (cf. al-Mirghani al-Idrist, Da‘wat 
al-hakk fa ‘l-tartka al-Dandarawiyya al-Idrisiyya, Cairo 
1952, passim). 

The claims by members of al-Rashidiyya that their 
tartka embodied the purest form of Ahmad b. Idris’s 
teachings were disavowed by Amin al-Rihani, Muliik 
al-“Arab, Beirut 1951°, i, 285 ff, who based his con- 
clusions upon personal observations of religious prac- 
tice of a Rashidiyya group in Aden. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see J.S. Trimingham, J/slam 
in the Sudan, Oxtord 1949, 230 f.; idem, Islam 
in Ethiopia, Oxford 1952, 235, 243 f.; idem, The 
Suft orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 120 f£., who 
draws heavily upon the account given by A. Le 
Chatelier, Les confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz, Paris 
1887, 92-7; Muhammad Khalil al-Hadjrasi, 





al-Kasr al-mushid fi ’l-tawhid wa-ft tarika Sidi 
Ibrahim al-Rashid, Cairo 1314/1896-7, contains 
the most extensive biography in Arabic and biog- 
raphical data on some of his kkulafa’ in Egypt 
(98 ff.).; This biography may be found back in 
an abbreviated form in Muhammad al-Bashir 
Zafir, al-Yawakit al-thamina fi a‘yan madhhab lim 
al-Madina, Cairo 1324-5/1906-7, 94; For names 
of [brahim al-Rashid al-Duwayhi’s khulafa’ in 
Somalia, see also ‘Aydariis b. ‘Alt al-‘Aydariis 
al-Nadir? al-‘Alawi, Bughyat al-admal ft ta’rikk al- 
Samal, Mogadishu 1954, 223 f.; [brahim al- 
Rashid himself wrote a biography of his teacher 
Ahmad b. Idris entitled al-Skd al-durr al-nafis of 
which only sections were published by Salih b. 
Muhammad al-Madani, in al-Muntaka al-nafis ft 
manakib kuth d@irat al-takdis... Ahmad 6b, Idris, 
Cairo 1960, 39 ff 

For publications of the order, see Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Dandarawi, Sanad al-tarika al-Ahmadiyya 
al-Idrisiyya al-Rashidiyya al-Muhammadtyya, 
Alexandria, n.d.; Miisa Agha Rasim (ed.), Awrad.. . 
Ibrahim al-Rashid, Alexandria 1309/1891-2; 
Publications of al-Rashidiyya al-Dandarawiyya are 
Muhammad Ibrahim Nasr al-Hariri (ed.), Awad 
al-Ahmadwyya, Cairo n.d.; Faradj Ahmad al-Salimi, 
al-Durar al-nakiyya ft awrdd al-tanka al-Dandarawiyya 
al-Idrisiyya, Alexandria n.d.; ‘Abd Allah al-Yamani, 
al-Awrad al-Ahmadwyya al-Rashidiyya al-Dandarawiyya, 
al-salat al-azimyya, Beirut 1387/1967-8. 

(F. DE Jon) 

DYNASTY [see pawia]. 


E 


EAGLE [see ‘uk4s). 

EBONY [see aBanis]. 

EBLIS [see rBris}. 

EBRO [see ipRuy]. 

ECLIPSE [see kustr}. 

ECONOMIC LIFE [see FILAHA, MAL, SINA‘A, TI 


DARA, etc.]. 
EDICT [see FARMAN]. 
EKINGI xp. Kotxar, Turkish slave com- 


mander of the Saldjiiks and governor for them in 
Kh"arazm with the traditional title of Kh‘arazm- 
Shah [g.v.] in 490/1097. He was the successor in 
this office of Anishtigin Gharéa’t, the founder of the 
subsequent line of Kh“arazm-Shahs who made their 
province the centre of a great military empire in the 
period preceeding the Mongol invasions. According 
to Ibn al-Athir, x, 181-2, Ekenci was one of Sultan 
Berk-Yaruk’s slaves (but according to Djuwayni, ii, 
3, tr. Boyle, i, 278, one of Sandjar’s slaves), and was 
appointed to Kh“arazm by Berk-Yaruk’s representa- 
tive in the east, the Dad-Beg Habashi, probably when 
Berk-Yaruk came himself to Khurasain early in 
490/1097. Ekinci did not enjoy power there for long, 
however, being killed later that year by a conspira- 
cy of ghulams, his successor as Kh*arazm-Shah then 
being Anishtigin’s son Kutb al-Din Muhammad. 
Ekinéi’s son Toghril-tigin is mentioned also by Ibn 
al-Athir as a subsequent rebel against Kutb al-Din. 

Ekinéi came from the Kun tribe [¢.v.] of Turks, 
and Minorsky surmised that he was the transmitter 





of information about that group in Marwazi’s Taba’ 
al-hayawan (Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China, the 
Turks and India, London 1942, tr. 29-30, comm. 98, 
101-2), noting that he must have been a person expe- 
rienced in and knowledgeable about Central Asian 
affairs in order to have been appointed governor in 
Kh*arazm. 

Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
article): Marquart, Uber das Volkstum der Komanen, 48- 
52, 202; Barthold, Turkestan’, 324; [. Kafesoglu, 
Harezmsahlar devleti tani (485-617/ 1092-1229), Ankara 
1956, 37-8; C.E. Bosworth, in Cambridge history of 
Tran, v, 107, 142-3. (C.E. Boswortn) 
ELECTUARY [see apwiya]. 

ELICPUR, Ivicpur, modern Acacpur, a town of 
the mediaeval Islamic province of Berar [g.v.] in 
southern Central India, lying near the headwaters of 
the Purna constituent of the Taptr River in lat. 21° 
16' N. and long. 77° 33' E. Up to 1853, Eli¢pur 
was generally regarded as the capital of Berar, after 
when Amraotit became the administrative centre. 

The pre-Islamic history of Eliépur is semi-leg- 
endary, its foundation being attributed to a Jain 
Radja called I! in the 10th century. By Barani’s 
time (later 7th/13th century), it could be described 
as one of the famous towns of the northern Deccan. 
The Dihlt Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaldji captured it 
in 695/1296 during his first expedition against the 
Radja of Deogirt Ramatandra [see DAWLATABAD], 
who was made tributary to the Sultans; and when 
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Deogiri finally fell in 719/1318, Ehépur and Berar 
came under direct Muslim rule. Under the Bahmanis 
(g.v.], it was the capital of Berar province, and fea- 
tured prominently in the campaignings of the Khaldji 
ruler of Malwa [g.v.], Mahmid Shah (839-65/1436- 
62) against the Bahmanis, being sacked in 870/1466, 
so that the Bahmani Sultan Muhammad III LashkarT 
was compelled to cede to Malwa Berar as far as 
Eligpur [see also KHERLA]. From 890/1485 to 
980/1572 Eliépur was under the Bahmanis’ epigo- 
ni, the ‘Imad-Shahts [g.v.].. Under the Mughals, it 
was at first placed in the shade by the new centre 
of Balapur, but soon regained its importance as the 
capital of the siéba of Berar, with a fort being built 
there of brick and stone; according to the A’in-i 
Akbart of Abu ’l-Fadl, the revenue of Eliépur (which 
came within the sarkar of Gawil, see below) amount- 
ed to 14 million dams (ii, tr. H.S. Jarrett, Calcutta 
1949, 237, 240). 

But after the rise of the first independent ruler in 
Haydarabad, the Asaf Djan Nizam al-Mulk (d. 
1161/1748 [see HAYDARABAD. b. Haydarabad State], 
Eligpur sank to only local significance under gover- 
nors of the Nizams. The governor Salabat Khan 
erected various public buildings in the town in the 
early years of the 19th century, and he and his son 
Namdar Khan held the title of Nawwab of Berar till 
the latter’s death in 1843 and the subsequent extinc- 
tion of the line. 

In later British India, Berar was taken over in 1853 
from the Nizam as the “Hyderabad Assigned Districts”, 
nominally on perpetual lease, and then it became de 
facto part of the Central Indian Province. Eliépur, by 
now the largest town in Berar (population in 1901, 
26,082, including 18,500 Hindus and 7,250 Muslims), 
gave its name at first to one of the Districts of Berar, 
but in 1905 it was incorporated in the Amraoti 
(Amravati) District. In the present Indian Union, 
Elicpur is now called Aéalpur and falls within the 
Amravati District of the Nagpur Division of Maha- 
rashtra State. The 1971 census gave population 
figures of 43,326 for Aéalpur town and 24,125 for 
Aéalpu camp. 

The monuments of Eli¢pur include a famous shrine 
or dargah of the Muslim warrior ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ghazi, described as a kinsman of Mahmiid of Ghazna 
(like the much more celebrated Salar Mas‘ad, buried 
at Bahrai¢ in Uttar Pradesh [see GHAzT MryAN]), but 
more probably a commander of Firtiz Shah Khaldjj’s. 
To the south of Eligpur is the hill fortress of Gawilgarh 
{q.v.], and there is a group of Jain temples at Muktagiri 
nearby. 

Bibliography: Cambridge history of India, iii, index; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India’, xii, 10-21; A.C. Lyall, 
ed., Gazeteer for the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, 
commonly called Berar, Bombay 1870, 144-8; s.v.; 
Fitzgerald and A.E. Nelson, eds., Central Provinces 
District Gazeteers, Amraoti District, Bombay 1911, 
30-100 passim, and 394-401. 

(C.E. BoswortH) 

ELLORA [see ELURA]. 

EMANCIPATION (see Tauri}. 

EMERALD [see pjawHaR, ZUMURRUD]. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA [see mawst‘a]. 

ENSIGN [see ‘aLaw]. 

EPITHET [see na‘t, stra]. 

ERG [see saHRA’]. 

ERGUN, Sa‘p at-Din NizHet, modern Turkish 
Sapettin NiizHer Ercun, Turkish scholar and lit- 
erary historian (1901-46). Born in Bursa, he was 
educated at the Faculty of Letters of Istanbul 











University and taught Turkish literature in various 
secondary schools in Anatolia and later in Istanbul, 
where he also worked as a librarian. He started his 
career as a scholar while he was a teacher in the 
Konya lycée, with a book on the folk-lore of Konya. 
A hard-working and prolific scholar, his works are 
based on first-hand research into what is mostly 
original manuscript material, this being presented 
with only limited criticism. He is the author of a 
great number of studies and monographs on many 
classical and folk poets and on some modern writ- 
ers. His major works are Konya khalkiyyat we 
harthiyyati, (with Mehmed Ferid), Istanbul 1926; 
Khalk sha%len, 3 vols, Istanbul 1926-7; Karacaoglan, 
hayati ve strleri, Istanbul 1932 (a pioneer work on 
the great folk poet); Baki divanz, Istanbul 1935; Turk 
sairlen, 3 vols., Istanbul 1936-45 (his most impor- 
tant work, published in fascicules comprising alpha- 
betical biographies of poets, together with examples, 
which stopped at the letter F, in the 96th fasci- 
cule); Tiirk mustkisi antolojist 2 vols, Istanbul 1943; 
Cenap Sehabettin, Istanbul 1934 (a pioneer work on 
C. §$., whose poetical works are put together for 
the first time in this monograph); and Bektasi sair- 
leri_ve nefesleri, Istanbul 1944. 

Bibliography: Ibrahim Alaettin Gévsa, Tiirk 
meshurlan, Istanbul n.d. (1946) s.v.; Turk an- 
siklopedisi, Ankara 1968, s.v.; Behcet Necatigil, 
Edebwatunizda isimler sézligi', Istanbul 1975. 

(Fauir Iz) 

ERMINE [see Farw]. 

ERSARI, one of the major tribes 
Turkmen [q.v.] in Central Asia. 

The name is not mentioned in the lists of the 
Oghuz tribes by Mahmiid al-Kashghari and Rashid 
al-Din. Jt appears for the first time in historical 
works of Abu °l-Ghazi [q.v.} written in the 17th cen- 
tury. According to the Turkmen tradition as ren- 
dered by Abu ‘l-Ghazi (Shadjara-yi Tarakima, ed. A.N. 
Kononoy, text, 67-9, Russian tr., 72-3), Ersari Bay 
{the eponym of the tribe?) was the great-grandson 
of Oghurdjik Alp, a descendant of Salur Kazan (cf. 
on this personage, Kitab-i Dedem Korkud, passim), who 
left ‘Irak after a quarrel with Bayandur Bek and 
came to Mangishlak [9.v.] with a part of the Salur 
tribe. Thus this tradition indicates the genealogical 
kinship of Ersari with the well-known Oghuz tribe 
Salur (Salghir of Mahmid al-Kashghari). In an- 
other place of the same work (text, 73-4, tr., 75), 
Abu 71-Ghazi tells that Ersari Bay, who lived in the 
Balkhan [q.v.] mountains, was a contemporary of 
Shaykh Sharaf Kh*adja of Urgené, who wrote for 
him, on his request, the Mun al-murid, a religious 
and didactic treatise in verse, in Turki (about the 
book, written in 713/1313-4, and the author, see: 
A.N. Samoylovié, in Mir-Ah-Shir, Leningrad 1928, 
138; A.Z. Velid, [Togan], in Tiirkiyat mecmuasi, ii 
[1928], 315-30; J. Eckmann, in Philologiae turcicae fun- 
damenta, iii 279 f.). Ersari Bay appears also in an- 
other place of Shkadjara-yt Tarakima (text, 78, tr., 
77-8) as an ancestor (ulugh ata “great-grandfather”) of 
the tribe Ersari, which owned a number of springs 
in the Great and Little Balkhan mountains. The 
Turkmen tradition, as related by Abu ’l-Ghazi, places 
this story in the middle or the second half of the 
14th century (after the death of the khan of the 
Golden Horde Berdi Bek, 1359); the same tradition 
shows that the tribe Ersari was already rather numer- 
ous by that time, so that its origin must be related 
to some earlier period rather than the beginning of 
the same century, when Ersari Bay allegedly lived. 


of the 
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Ersari Bay was probably an historical figure; his 
tomb, known as Ersari Baba, is situated near the 
south-eastern corner of the Kara-Boghaz gulf, on the 
heights bearing the same name Ersari Baba, and was 
described by Russian traveller N. Murav’yev in the 
early 19th century, as well as by modern archeolo- 
gists. The latest archeological researches in western 
Turkmenia, apparently, confirm also the Turkmen 
genealogical tradition connecting the Ersari with 
the Salur (see S.P. Polyakov, Etniceskaya istortya 
Severo-Lapadnoy Turkmenti v sredniye veka, Moscow 1973, 
129-3, 102-4). 

At the beginning of the 16th century, the Ersari 
were spread over a vast territory in western Turkmenia, 
from Mangishlak to the Litde Balkhan mountains. Not 
only the tribe itself, but also its main clans are men- 
tioned in the Shadjara-yi Turk by Abu ’1-Ghazt (ed. 
Desmaisons, text, 237, 267, 315, tr., 254, 286, 337) 
in connection with the history of the Khanate of 
Khiwa in the 16th century. At the beginning of this 
century, the Ersari were at the head of the tribal 
group known as the “outer Salur” (Tashki Salur, ibid., 
text, 209, tr., 223), which included also the tribes 
Teke [g.v.], Sarik [g.v.] and Yomut [q.v.], nomadising 
between Mangishlak and northern Khurdsan, while 
the “inner Salur” (ck Salur), or the Salur proper, 
remained in the north-west of Mangishlak. However, 
already by the end of the same century, the Ersari 
began to move eastwards, partly as a result of 
pressure from the north by the Mangit [q.v.], but 
mainly because of growing desiccation of western 
Turkmenia, salinisation of wells and shortage of pas- 
ture. At the beginning of the 17th century, at least 
part of Ersari returned to Mangishlak, but in the sec- 
ond quarter of the same century they were finally 
driven out of this region, this time by the Kalmuks 
{q.v.]. For a short time, during the reign of Isfandiyar 
Khan (1032-52/1623-42), Ersari apparently played 
some role, together with the Salur, in the Khanate 
of Khiwa, but they had to leave it as a result of the 
military campaigns of Abu ’l-Ghazi and his son Anisha 
against the Turkmens described in Shadjarayi Turk. 
Apparently, at that time the Ersari migrated to the 
middle course of the Ami Darya [9.v.], the Labab 
(cf. A. Vambéry, Travels in Central Asia, London 1864, 
231), where they have remained till the present time. 
There are also, probably, some indications of anoth- 
er route of their migration, through Marw (either 
directly from Mangishlak and Balkhan or from 
Kh*arazm) and Mariiéak to the Afghan Turkestan. 
In 1740 they fled before the army of Nadir Shah 
which marched on Bukhara along the Ami Darya, 
and came again to Mangishlak (Muhammad Kazim, 
Nama-i ‘lam-dra-yi Nadirt, facsimile ed., Moscow 1965, 
ii, f. 257a), but in the next year they returned to 
their homes. 

On the Ami Darya, the Ersari became mostly 
sedentarised and settled in a narrow strip of land 
(from 4 to 20 miles wide) along the river, mainly 
on its left bank from Denau in the north to Kalif 
in the south, where they were occupied with farm- 
ing based on ‘irrigation. This territory formed a 
part of two wildyats of the Khanate of Bukhara, 
those of Cardjiiy [see AmuL] and Karki; now it 
forms the Cardjou region (oblast?) of the Turkmen 
Soviet Republic. Shortage of land suitable for cul- 
tivation caused permanent emigration during the 
19th century, especially to Afghan Turkestan, where 
Ersari settled in the regions of Andkhiy [¢.v.], 
Akéa and Mazar-i Sharif [g.v.]. It seems that cattle- 
breeding was for these groups of Ersari of greater 





importance than for their kinsmen on the Ami 
Darya. 

The exact number of Ersari has never been known. 
Figures given by 19th century travellers vary great- 
ly (from 25 to 110 thousand families); at present, 
neither in the Soviet Union nor in Afghanistan are 
there any statistical data on individual Turkmen 
tribes. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see Capt. Bikov, Oderk dolini 
Amu-Dar’i, Tashkent 1880; A.V. Komarovy, in 
Sbornik geograficeskikh, topograficeskikh 1 statistices- 
kikh materialov po Azt, xxv (St. Petersburg 1887), 
278-93; M.V. Grulev, in Jgvestiga Turkestanskogo 
otdela Imp. Russkogo Geograficeskogo obshcestva, 
ii/1 (Tashkent 1900), 65-7; G. Jarring, On the 
distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, Lund 1939, 
45-7; A. Karriyev, V.G. Moshkova, A.N. 
Nasonov, A. Yu. Yakubovskiy, Oderki iz istorii 
turkmenskogo naroda i Turkmenistana v VIII-XIX vv, 
Ashkhabad 1954, esp. 130-2, 167-8, 181, 184- 
5, 188, 192-3, 198, 206-8, 217-21, 223-7, 232- 
3, 236, 246; Yu. Bregel’, in Avatkiye soobshéeniya 
Instituta étnografiti Akademii nauk SSSR, xxxi 
(Moscow 1959), 14-26 (abridged English tr. in 
Central Asiatic review, viii/3 [1960], 264-72); Ya. 
R. Vinnikov, in Trudi Instituta istorit, arkheologit 7 
étnografii Akademii nauk Turkmenskoy SSR, vi 
(Ashkhabad 1962), 5-22, 42-9, 101-10; M. 
Annanepesov, Khozyaystvo turkmen v XVIII-XIX vv, 
Ashkhabad 1972, 40-2, 87-90, 94-103. 

(Yu. BREGEL) 

ES‘AD PASHA, Sakizii AuMep, twice Ottoman 
Grand Vizier and holder of various high offices, 
military and civil, born in Scios (Tkish. Sakiz) in 
1244/1828-9, son of Mehmed Agha, locally known 
as Kule aghasi. A graduate of the War College at 
Istanbul (Harbiyye [g.v.]), Es‘ad was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Fu’ad Pasha [9.v.], who, when Grand 
Vizier, appointed him as director of the Ottoman 
military school in Paris as well as military attache. 
Es‘ad in 1868 became lieutenant-general ( fertk) com~ 
manding Bosnia-Herzegovina and governor-general 
(wali) of Scutari (Ishkodra). His career, military and 
civil, was a succession of appointment, dismissal and 
reappointment, characteristic of this period: field- 
marshal or commander (miishi7) of the First Army 
(Istanbul), wali of Yemen, minister of war and com- 
mander-in-chief (ser‘asker), commander-in-chief of the 
Fourth Army and wait of Erzurum, walt of Ankara 
(for one day only), waft of Sivas, Minister of Marine, 
again ser‘asker, Grand Vizier from 15 February till 
15 April 1873, walt of Konya, field-marshal com- 
manding the Fifth Army in Syria and wdéli of 
Damascus, again Minister of Marine, and from 26 
April till 29 August 1875 again Grand Vizier, then 
Minister of Works, and wali of Aydin. He visited 
his birthplace Scios again, and he died at Izmir in 
the same year of 1875. Es‘ad Pasha was chosen for 
the suite of Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz on his European 
tour in 1867. But his lack of political experience 
caused him to stay only a short while at the top; 
thus he could not deal effectively with the revolt 
in Herzegovina (July 1875). In politics, Es‘ad 
seems not to have belonged to a leading group. He 
was a young military man enjoying the Sultan’s 
favours up to a point, but was a mere figurehead 
in politics. 

Bibliography: Sami, Kami al-a‘lam, ii, 910; 
Sidjill-t ‘Othmaéni, 1, 342 f.; IH. Danismend, 
Izahli Osmant tarihi kronolojisi, Istanbul 1971, 
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iv, 243 f., 247 f., 249 f,, 251, v, 86 f., Ibniilemin 
Mahmud Kemal Inal, Osmant devrinde son sadri- 
azamlar, Istanbul 1940-53; For the general back- 
ground, see F. Bamberg, Geschichte der Orientalischen 
Angelegenheit...., Berlin 1888, 424-44, 448; E.Z. 
Karal, Osmantli tarthi, vii, 72, 74 ff., 133 f., 136; 
R.H. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman empire 1856- 
76, Princeton 1963 (repr. New York 1973), 168, 
292 ff, 297, 306 f.; Tanzimat I, Istanbul 1940, 
974, 976, portrait on plate 53. 
(A.H. De Groot) 
ESENDAL, Memptu SHEwketr, modern Turkish 
MempuH Sevket Esenpat, Turkish short story 
writer and politician (1883-1952). He was born 
in Corlu in Eastern Thrace, the son of Kahyabeyoghlu 
Shewket, a modest farmer of an immigrant (géémen) 
Turkish family from the Balkans. He did not have 
any regular schooling but was self-taught; then when 
his father died in 1907, he looked after the family 
until] 1912 when the Balkan War broke out and the 
family moved to Istanbul. He had joined the 
Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) in 1907; 
at the outbreak of the First World War he was 
appointed inspector of the GUP, so that he was able 
to get to know at first-hand conditions of life in 
Anatolia and in Thrace. In 1919 he fled to Italy to 
avoid arrest by the occupying forces, but soon after 
he was invited to Ankara by Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
who sent him as the representative of the Nationalist 
government to Adharbaydjain. He continued with 
mainly a diplomatic career (with short intervals as 
teacher or member of Parliament) and served as 
ambassador in Tehran (1925-30), Kabul (1932) and 
Moscow (1932-8), and as Secretary-General of the 
Republican People’s Party for four years (1941-5). 
He was elected deputy for Bilecik in 1946 and served 
until 1950. He died in Ankara on 16 May 1952. 
Because of his absorbing political and diplomatic 
engagements, he wrote very irregularly and at lengthy 
intervals and generally signed his writings with the 
initials M. Sh. and Sater (after 1934) M. $. E.; occa- 
sionally he used pen-names such as Mustafa Yalinkat 
and M. Ogulcuk. Although a contemporary of the 
pioneer short story writer ‘Omer Seyf al-Din [g.v.], 
he did not begin to publish his short stories (writ- 
ten mostly much earlier) until 1925 in the periodi- 
cal Meslek. Esendal’s short stories differ substantially, 
in subject matter, plot and style from the “classi- 
cal”, Maupassant-type short stories preferred by most 
of his contemporaries. There is hardly any plot in 
them; they are character studies or sketches of the 
moods of ordinary people with emphasis on women, 
written in spoken Turkish, in a most natural, and 
spontaneous manner, without any elaboration or 
embellishment, and imbued with human warmth and 
optimism. Only a small number of his short stories 
have been published in book form. Some remain in 
the collection of periodicals and newspapers, some 
have never been published and are in the hands of 
his heirs. The published volumes are Hikédyeler I and 
i (1945). Some stories, with the addition of new 
ones, were post-humously published under the titles 
Temiz sevgiler (1965) and Ev ona yakest (1972). Esendal 
is the author of three novels which have the same 
characteristics of his short stories: Mirath, serialised 
in Meslek (1925) but not published in book form; 
Wassaf Bey, never published; and Ayasl ve Kiracilan 
(1934), an interesting and realistic series of sketches 
of characters in the early days of Ankara as the new 
capital. 
Bibliography: Tahir 
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sonra hikdye ve roman, ii, Istanbul 1965, 1063-84; S.K. 

Karaalioglu, Resimli Turk edebiyaiglan sézligi, Istanbul 

1974, 143-4; Tiirk anstklopedisi, xv, Ankara 1967, s.v. 
(Fanir Iz) 

ESHREF, Meumep, modern Turkish MEHMET 
Esrer, Turkish satirical poet (1846-1912), He was 
born in Gelenbe, near Manisa, in Western Anatolia 
the son of Hafiz Mustafa, of the Usuoghullari family. 
He attended for a while a madrasa in Manisa, where 
he learnt Arabic and Persian, and after serving as a 
government official in neighbouring provinces, went 
to Istanbul (1878), where he passed the required exam- 
ination to become a Kayim-makam and served as such 
in various parts of Anatolia, including in distant kada@s 
in the East and Eastern Black Sea region. By this 
time, his virulent satires imbued with anger against 
the injustice, tyranny and corruption of the Hamidian 
régime, which were known all over the country, 
reached the ears of the Palace. When he was serving 
at Gordes, near Manisa, following a zhumal (report), 
his house in Izmir was searched and he was arrested 
(1902), brought to Istanbul and detained for seven 
months and then sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 
On the completion of his term, he was allowed to 
go to Izmir (1903) where he became a very popular 
character, although under strict supervision. In 1904 
he fled to Egypt where he continued to write his 
satirical poems against ‘Abd al-Hamid II and his 
régime. 

Eshref is the author of the following works, all pub- 
lished in Cairo: Dedjdjal (“Antichrist”), 2 vols. 1904- 
7; Isumdad (“S.O.S.”), 1906; Hasb-i hal (“Friendly talk”), 
1908; Shah we padishah, 1908; and Iranda yangin var 
(“Iran is burning”), 1908. Returning to Istanbul after 
the restoration of the Constitution in July 1908, Eshref 
began to publish a weekly humorous paper Eshref, 
where he re-published poems of his Egyptian period 
as well as new ones. He died in Kara-aghaé near 
Manisa on 22 May 1912. 

Eshref had a passionate temperament and a 
boundless satirical power, but he lacked a sense of 
balance in his literary expression and skill in verse 
technique. His satires, like those of the 17th cen- 
tury poet Nef [9.v.], are often unrefined and even 
vulgar. However, he wrote many unforgettable satir- 
ical lines which are still frequently quoted with sat- 
isfaction, even though the language and style are 


antiquated. 
Bibliography: Mustafa $atim (Eshref’s son), 
Meshur sair Esref’in hayat, Izmir 1943; 


Cevdet Kudret, Esref, hicviyeler’, Istanbul 1970; 

Tiirk anstklopedist, xv, Ankara 1967, 473; Tahir 

Alangu, 100 Unli Tiirk eseri, s.v. ; 
(Fanir Iz) 

ESPARTO [see HALFA’]. 

ESHREFOGHLU ‘Asp ALLAu, also known as 
Esurer-I Rimi, Turkish poet and mystic, the 
founder of the Eshrefiyye branch of the Kadiriyya 
Safi ¢arika (d. 873/1469). His father Eshref left 
Egypt as a young man and settled in Iznik (Nicea). 
Eshrefoghlu himself was educated in Bursa where 
he was introduced to the famous 9th/15th centu- 
ry saint Emir Sultan [g.2.], on whose recommen- 
dation he went to Ankara where he joined the 
famous shaykh and mystical poet Hadjdjt Bayram, 
who liked him and gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. On Hadjdji Bayram’s instructions, Eshrefoghlu 
went first to Izmit, and then to Hama, where he 
worked with Kadiri shaykhs, and then returned to 
Iznik, where he set up a convent. His reputation 
soon spread as far as Istanbul, and Mahmiid Pasha 
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(Welt) (d. 878/1474), the famous wazir of Mehemmed 
II, became one of his disciples. Eshrefoghlu died in 
Iznik, where he is buried. The Eshrefiyye ¢tarika 
which he founded is a blend of the Kadiriyya [g.v.] 
and the Bayramiyya, with special emphasis on iso- 
lation and asceticism. 

Eshrefoghlu’s poems are written in a warm and 
flowing style where both ‘rid and hedje metres are 
used, following the poetic and mystic traditions of 
Yunus Emre [g.v.]. His diwan was printed in Istanbul 
in 1280/1864 and in Roman script in 1944 (edited 
with an introduction by Asaf Halet Celebi). A fur- 
ther popular edition was published in 1972. 

Eshrefoghlu is also the author of many popular 
mystic works on an edifying nature, the most famous 
of which is Muzakki ‘l-nifiis (“The Purifier of souls”), 
which remained a practical manual of dervish life for 
centuries and is a masterpiece of 9th/15th century 
Turkish prose; it was printed in Istanbul in 1281/1865 
(for a good MS., see Konya, Archeol. Libr. no. 5452; 
for specimens based on MSS, see Fahir Iz, Eski Tiirk 
edebiyatinda nesir, Istanbul 1964, 70-92). 

Bibliography: Ismet Parmaksizoglu, in Tiirk 
ansiklopedisi, xv, 1967, 477-8; A. Gélpinarh, 
Tiirkiye’de mezhepler ve tarikatlar, 1969, passim (with 
further bibliography). (Fauir Iz) 
ESRAR DEDE, Turkish Mewlewi poet of 

the 18th century, a close friend and protégé of 
the great poet Ghalib Dede [g.v.]. Born in Istanbul, 
Esrar was trained as a Mewlewi dervish in the Galata 
convent, under the supervision of Ghalib Dede, its 
shavkh. He died in 1211/1796-7 before his master 
(who wrote a famous elegy for him) and was buried 
in the convent cemetery. 

Esrar wrote mystical poems in the line of Ghalib 
Dede. His little Diwan has not been edited. Esrar 
Dede is also the author of an incomplete Tedhkire-yi 
shu‘ara-i mewlewiyye which contains the biographies 
of more than 200 Mewlewi poets. The work, which 
has also not been edited, is based on Sahib Dede’s 
Sefine-1_ mewlewiyye and was published in a shortened 
form by ‘Alt Enwer under the title of Semd‘khane-i edeb 
(Istanbul 1309 Rami/1893). 

Bibliography: Gibb, HOP, iv, 207-11; A. 
Gélpmarh, Mevlana’dan sonra mevlevilik, Istanbul 
1953, passim, S.N. Ergun, Turk sairlen, sv. 

(Fauir Iz) 

ETHICS, ETHOLOGY [see akuiax]. 

ETYMOLOGY [see IsxTIKAx). 

EUBOEA [see E&RIBOz]. 

EULOGY [see mapin]. 

EXCHANGE VALUE [see ‘1wAp]. 

EXPJATORY OFFERING [see KarrAra]. 

EYYUBOGHLU, Bepri Raumi, modern Turkish 
Bepri Raumi Eyusoéiu, Turkish poet, writer and 
painter (1913-75), younger brother of the following. 
He was born in Gérele, near Trabzon on the Black 
Sea. Educated at Trabzon lycée and the Istanbul 
Academy of Fine Arts, he spent two years in Paris 
for further study in painting. On his return (1933) he 
was appointed to the staff of the Istanbul Academy 
of Fine Arts, where he taught until his death from 
cancer on 2] September 1975. 

His writings and sketches began to appear in Yeni 
adam in 1933. As a painter he became interested in 
folk arts and crafts and studied popular motifs in 
rugs, scarves, socks and colour patterns, and was 
greatly inspired by them. In his predominantly des- 
criptive poetry, which brougbt a new tone to con- 
temporary Turkish verse, he used the same colourful 
technique, strongly influenced by folk poetry and 





music. His first volume of verse was published in 
1941: Yaradana mektuplar (“Letters to the Creator”), 
followed by Karadut (“Black mulberry”) in 1948. 
Then several volumes followed which were all put 
together in Dol karabakir dol (1974). His essays, writ- 
ten in an informal small-talk style, were posthu- 
mously published in book form, Dedifisek (1975) and 

Tezek (1976). 
Bibliography: Asim Bezirci, Diinden biigiine turk 
suri, Istanbul 1968; Behget Necatigil, Edebtyatemezda 

(FaHIR Iz) 

EYYUBOGHLU, sAu at-Din Raumi, modern 
Turkish, until 1934 Saspanatrin Raumi, afterwards 
SaBaHATTIN Eyusoéiu, Turkish essayist, writer and 
translator (1908-73). Born in Akgaabat (Polathane) 
near Trabzon, the son of Rahmi Eyytiboghlu, a civil 
servant, he was educated in Trabzon. He then went 
to France on a government scholarship and studied 
French literature and aesthetics in Dijon, Lyon and 
Paris universities (1928-32). Becoming lecturer (dogent) 
in French literature in the University of Istanbul 
(1933-9), he was invited, together with some of his 
colleagues, by Hasan ‘Ali Yiidjel (Yiicel), the reform- 
ing Minister of Education (1938-46), to Ankara where 
he served respectively as member of the Advisory 
Board (Talim ve terbiye kurulu) deputy chairman of 
the Office of Translation [of world classics], and 
teacher at the Hasanoglan Higher Village Institute 
[see KOY ENSTITOLERI]. Back in Istanbul after one 
year’s study leave in France, he taught in Istanbul 
Technical University (1951-8). Because of his liber- 
al ideas, he was arrested and detained for several 
months in 1971, during the emergency régime of 
1971-2. He died in Istanbul of a heart attack on 
13 January 1973. 

Sabah al-Din Eyyiboghlu developed a theory of 
nationalism which is mainly based on Kemalism, 
with particular emphasis on secularism and “pop- 
ulism” (halkgahk) and with the addition of the notion 
of an “Anatolian” people accepting as “ours” all the 
peoples, arts and cultures which have flourished on 
Anatolian soil (without distinction of race, language 
and faith). Many of his essays elaborate on this 
theme, rejecting rival ideologies like Turkism, 
Turanism, Islamism and Westernism. His numerous 
essays were published in various periodicals, partic- 
ularly Varlek, Insan, Yaprak and regularly in Yeni ufuk- 
lar, and they cover a great range of subjects from 
literature, language and cultural change to art, folk- 
lore and politics. He always laid special emphasis 
on the need for the fusion and identification of intel- 
lectuals with ordinary people in order to develop 
an original culture. 

Eyytiboghlu writes in a simple straightforward 
style and is considered, together with Ataé, as a 
master of contemporary Turkish prose. However, 
he lacks Ataé’s originality and conciseness and is 
often shallow and repetitive. His major contribution 
is his translations from the French, some of which 
are masterpieces of the genre (see below). Sabah 
al-Din Eyyiboghlu is the author of the following 
major works: Mav: ile kara (“Blue and Black”), 
Istanbul 1961, enlarged edition 1967, a selection of 
his essays; Sanat iizerine denemeler (“Essays on art”), 
Istanbul 1974, published posthumously, contains most 
of the essays omitted from the previous work; Yunus 
Emre, Istanbul 1971, an impressionistic study of 
the 13th century Turkish poet; and Turan yolunda 
(“On the way to Turan”), Istanbul 1967, which 
satirises Pan-Turanism and is based on a misreading 
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of the allegory in André Malraux’s autobiographi- 
cal work Les noyers de UAltenberg. Among more than 
fifty titles of his translations, the following are out- 
standing: Montaigne’s Essais, Rabelais’ Gargan- 
tua, verse translations of La Fontaine’s Fables and 
“Umar Khayyam’s Rubawyyai (mainly based on a 
Turkish paraphrase). Eyyiboghlu collaborated in the 


preparation of several art books and in the making 
of films on early Anatolian culture. 

Bibliography: Mehmed Seyda, Edebiyat dostlan, 
Istanbul 1970 (contains autobiographical notes); Yeni 
ufuklar, special number, March 1973; Milliyet san’at 
dergist, no. 17 (26 January 1973) (complete list of 
his works and translations). (Fauir Iz) 


F 


FABLE (see MATHAL]. 

AL-FADL bs. at-HUBAB s. Asi Kuyatira Munam- 
MAD B. SHU‘AYD B. SaKHR AL-DyuMAut, (d. 305/917- 
18), littérateur, poet, traditionist and kadi of 
Basra. He was a mawla of Djumah of Kuraysh and 
the nephew, on his mother’s side, of Ibn Sallam [g.v.]. 
He was born in and died at Basra, where he made 
himself the transmitter of a fairly extensive number 
of religious, historical, literary and genealogical tra- 
ditions. He also received a legal training sufficient 
for him to act as the kad? of Basra towards 294/907 
with functions delegated by the Maliki kadi Abi 
Muhammad Yisuf b. Ya‘kib b. Isma‘il al-Azdi, whose 
seat of office was in eastern Baghdad (L. Massignon, 
in WZKM [1948], 108) but who also had jurisdic- 
tion over southern ‘Irak (Waki‘, Akhbar al-kudat, Cairo 
1366/1947, ii, 182). 

At this time, Abii Khalifa was already famous in 
his native town, where he was in contact with well- 
known personages, especially the Tanikhis [g.v.]; he 
had a particularly deep knowledge of Arabic poetry, 
taught the works of his maternal uncle and was him- 
self the author of a Kab Tabakat al-shu‘ard’ al-djahiliyyin 
and a Kitab al-Fursdén. He also gathered into a diwan 
the poetry of ‘Imran b. Hittan [¢.v.], which brought 
him accusations of Kharidji sympathies, but Shi‘ ten- 
dencies were also imputed to him, and one verse 
implies that in fekk he was a Hanafi. His works do 
not seem to have survived, and his verses only exist 
in part, but his name is often cited in adab works. 
He is, moreover, the hero of a certain number of 
anecdotes in which his tendency to express himself in 
rhymed prose is ridiculed. One of these, if it is authen- 
tic, allows one to affirm the survival at the end of 
the 3rd century of a Basran tradition which sent as 
delegates to the caliphal court orators charged with 
expressing, in rhymed prose, the people’s complaints, 
who had always cause to lament the hardness of the 
times and the arbitrary ways of the local authorities. 
Abii Khalifa, as the mouth-piece of a delegation sent 
to al Mu‘tadid (279-98/892-902), was able to obtain 
satisfaction through provoking his audience to mirth 
because of the affected nature of his speech {al-Mas‘tdz, 
Muriidj, vii, 128-34 = §§ 3264-70). His biographers 
classify him amongst the blind scholars. 

Bibliography: Fihnst, Cairo edn., 165; Silt, 

Akhbar al-Radi wa ’l-Muttaki, tr. M. Canard, 

Algiers 1946-50, 29, 208; Tanikhi, Mshwar, ui, 

27-8, iv, 183; Mas‘tidi, Muriid, index; Ibn al- 

Djazari, Tabakat al-kurra@’, ii, 8, no. 2557; Khatib 

Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, ii, 429; Husri, Zahr al adad, 

825; Zubaydi, Nahwiyyin, index; Yakut, Udaba’, 

xvi, 204-14 and index; Safadi, Nakt al-himyan, 

226; Suyiti, Bughya, 373; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al- 





Mizan, iv, 373, Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, ii, 246; 

Bustani, DM, iv, 285. (Cu. PELLart) 

FADL at-SHA‘TIRA, ac-YaMAmiyya AL-‘ABDIYYA, 
Mawar at-MutawakkiL, Arab poetess, died in 
257/871 (or 260/874). Born probably as a muwallada 
and brought up in Basra, she was presented to and 
later on freed by al-Mutawakkil. She was called the 
“most gifted poetess of her time” by Ibn al-Sa% and, 
being a good songstress and lute player too, held a 
famous literary circle in Baghdad. Amongst her admir- 
ers were the poet Sa‘id b. Humayd and the musi- 
cian Bunan b. ‘Amr al-Darib. Ibn al-Djarrah (quoted 
by Ibn al-Nadim) knew a small collection of her poet- 
ry. Her verses were set to music by several con- 
temporary court musicians. 

Bibliography: Aghani®, xix, 300-13 (see also 
indices); Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat®, 426-7; Fihrist, 
164; Ibn al-Sa‘i, Nisa’ al-khulafa’, 84-90; Kutubi, 
Fawat, ii, Cairo 1951, 253-5; Suytti, Mustazraf, 50- 
6; Cl. Huart, La poétesse Fadhl, in JA, sér. 7, xvii 
(1881), 5-43; F. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 623-4; M. Stigel- 
bauer, Die Sdngerinnen am Abbasidenhof um die Zeit des 
Kalifen Al-Mutawakkil, Vienna 1975, 31-4. 

(E. NEUBAUER) 

FAITH, BELIEF (in God) [see ‘axipa]. 

FAKHR-I MUDABBIR, the suhra of Fakur AL- 
Din Munammap B. Mansir MusArak SHAH AL- 
Korasui, Persian author in India during the 
time of the last Ghaznawids, the Ghirids and the 
first Slave Kings of Dihli (later 6th/12th century- 
early 7th/13th century). 

His birth date and place are both unknown, but 
he was a descendant, so he says, on his father’s side 
from the caliph Abi Bakr and on his mother’s from 
the Turkish amir Bilgetigin, the immediate predeces- 
sor in Ghazna of Sebiiktigin and father-in-law of 
Mahmiid of Ghazna; he may well have been born 
and reared in Ghazna itself. He first appears in Multan 
as a youth during the reign of the last Ghaznawid 
sultan in the Pandjab Khusraw Malik b. Khusraw 
Shah. After the defeat and deposition of this last in 
582/1186 by the Ghirid Mu‘izz al-Din or Shihab al- 
Din Muhammad b. Sam, Fakhr-i Mudabbir went to 
Lahore and undertook genealogical researches there 
for thirteen years. The fruits of all this work were his 
extensive genealogical tables,. extending from the 
Prophet to the Ghirids’ slave commanders in India, 
the Shadjara-yi ansab, extant in a unique British Museum 
ms.; this book was brought to the attention of Kutb 
al-Din Aybak [¢.v.], and led to Fakhr-i Mudabbir 
becoming persona grata in court circles. It was to the 
Dihli sultan Shams al-Din IItutmish [see tTutMisu] 
that he dedicated his other great Persian prose work, 
the Adab al-harb (see on this, below), and since he des- 
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cribes himself as being by then an infirm old man 
(pir-i_ daf), he probably died before the end of that 
sultan’s reign in 633/1236. 

There is some uncertainty over the possible 
identification of our Fakhr-i Mudabbir with a Fakhr 
al-Dawla wa’l-Din Mubarak Shah b. al-Husayn al- 
Marwarridhi mentioned by the literary biographer 
‘Awfi in his Lubab al-albab, ed. Sa‘id Nafist, Tehran 
1335/1956, 113-17, as a good poet in Arabic and 
Persian and a nadim or confidant of the Ghirid 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. Sam (558-99/1163- 
1203). E. Denison Ross, in his edition of the intro- 
duction and early part of the Shadjara-yi ansab, 
London 1927, accepted this identification. Storey, 
however, rejected this, despite a similarity of names, 
adducing detailed arguments in his Persian literature, 
i, 1166-7, and his reasoning seems conclusive; the 
poet Mubarak Shah al-Marwarriidhi seems to have 
been the author also of works on astronomy and 
ethics. 

The main claim of fame of Fakhr-i Mudabbir him- 
self is his authorship of the Adab al-harb wa’l-shadjaa, 
or as the name appears in one of the extant mss., 
the Adab al-mulik wa-kifayat al-mamlik (edition by 
Ahmad Suhayli Kh" ansari, Tehran 1346/1967, unfor- 
tunately based on the shorter mss. and not on the 
fuller India Office one, which has 40 abwab or chap- 
ters as opposed to only 36). This is both a treatise 
on kingship and statecraft (hence partaking of the 
“Mirrors for princes” genre) and also a rather 
theoretical and idealised consideration of the art of 
war. In addition to advice on tactics, the organisa- 
tion of troops, the use of various weapons, etc., the 
book is liberally interspersed with historical anec- 
dotes, giving it a distinct value as a historical doc- 
ument, above all for the development of the eastern 
Islamic world. The eighteen anecdotes relating to the 
Ghaznawids have been translated into English by 
Miss Iqbal M. Shafi as Fresh light on the Ghaznavids, 
in IC, xii (1938), 189-234; they furnish useful infor- 
mation on the dynasty not found elsewhere. A trans- 
lation of the whole work into a western language 
would be welcome. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 1164-7; C.E. Bosworth, 
Early sources for the history of the first four Ghaznavid 
sultans (977-1041), in IQ, vii (1963), 16, also in 
The medieval history of fran, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia, London 1977; idem, The Ghaznavids, their empire 
in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 
1963, 20-1. (C.E. BoswortH) 
FAKIR OF IPI, the name given in popular par- 

lance to Hadjdjt Mirza ‘Alt Khan, Pathan mul- 
lah and agitator along the Northwestern Frontier 
of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent in both the later 
British Indian and the early Pakistani periods, d. 
1960. 

A member of the Tort Khél group of the 
‘Uthmanzay Wazirs of North Waziristan, probably 
one of the most unreconciled of the Pathan tribes 
of the Frontier in British times, he came to espe- 
cial prominence in 1936-7, inflaming the Tori Khéls 
and the Mahsiids of the Tochi valley against the 
British military presence, and then retreating to a 
series of caves at Gorwekht near Razmak, not far 
from the Afghan frontier, which served as_ his 
headquarters for the rest of his life. In 1941 he was 
apparently contacted by Axis agents from the German 
and Italian embassies in Kabul with a view to rais- 
ing the frontier against Britain, but nothing much 
materialised. After the Partition of 1947 between 
India and Pakistan, the Fakir actively identified 








himself with the Afghan-sponsored “Pashtinistan” 
movement, and after 1950 became president of a 
southern “Pashtinistan” local assembly based on 
Gorwekht, where stocks of food and arms and a 
small Pashto printing press were kept. He died in 
1960. 

Bibliography: J.W. Spain, The Pathan borderland, 
The Hague 1963, 51, 76, 160, 184-6, 202, 237; 
W.K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, a study of political 
developments in Central and Southern Asia’, London 
1967, 310. (C.E. Boswortn) 
FAMILY [see ‘A’1La]. 

FAR (A, pl. f’rdn, frara, fwar) masculine sub- 
stantive with the value of a collective (noun of sin- 
gularity fara) designates, like the Persian miish, firstly, 
among the Rodents (kawand, kawadim), the majority 
of types and species of the sub-order of the 
Myomorphs (with the Dipodids, Glirids, Murids, 
Spalacids and Cricetida), secondly, among the 
Insectivores (a@kilét al-hasharat), the family of the 
Soricids. The term is applied equally well to the 
largest rats as to the smallest shrews and gerbils. The 
adjectives of abundance fair, f@ira, mafara and muf?i- 
ra which are derived from it contain the same gen- 
eral idea, so that, in texts, far and f’rdn always 
present a problem of discrimination between rats and 
mice; this lack of precision persists with the dialec- 
tal form far pl. firdn, as well as with its Berber equiv- 
alent agherda pl. igherdayen. 

However, jointly with this collective of broad 
semantic extent, several more precise nouns fortu- 
nately help towards a skeleton classification of all 
this prolific world of mammals which flee the light 
and whom humanity treats, in general, as undesir- 
ables, by reason of the depredations to which their 
way of life forces them. Without pretending to be 
able to apply, with the existing Arabic philological 
resources, a scientific system which proves most com- 
plicated, it is, nevertheless, possible to give a glimpse 
of all the known species of the Muslim populations 
by dividing these species under one of the four fol- 
lowing most significant rubrics: djuradh, fa’ra, khuld 
and yarbit’. 

A. Dyuraps (pl. djirdhdn, Gurdhan) and its deriv- 
ative djirdhawn, with the dialectal forms djred, djitred 
in the Maghrib and djardiin in Syria, defines all 
rats of a large size without distinction of species. 
Among the numerous strains of rats, the ordinary 
man of every people has for long recognised two 
categories according to their ethology, the town- 
dwellers and the rustics, and the fable of the meet- 
ing between the town rat (kadari) and the country 
rat (rif?) remains one of the themes of fables com- 
mon to all literatures. The majority of rats whose 
life is linked with towns are of a large size (‘adal 
pl. %dldn), the Brown rat (Mus decumanus) or “Sewer 
rat”, which is grey-brown, hence his name marnab 
(Maghrib: tubba, Tamahak taghilit, pl. tighiilitin) and 
the Black rat (Mus rattus), both of which owed their 
rapid extension of their area of distribution to the 
maritime commercial traffic in the Mediterranean 
basin since the high Middle Ages. It was the same 
for the Alexandrian rat (Mus alexandrinus) also called 
“palm rat” or “roof rat” (Mus tectorum) and whose 
chosen habitat is in high places (granaries, terraces, 
the tops of date-palms) and not in the infrastruc- 
ture of buildings. Proper to Egypt, this rat was 
introduced into Italy by merchant shipping; it makes 
a nest at the top of palms and, when it is hunt- 
ed, is able to let itself fall to the ground without 
injury by blowing himself up like a balloon. In the 
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large oases it is confused with the “palm rat” 
(Saharan: funba, Tamahak akkolen), an erroneous 
name of a small ground squirrel (Euxerus erythropus) 
which feeds on dates. Still included among the 
“true rats”, so the naturalists say, there must also 
be cited the large burrower rat of Egypt and Arabia 
called the Fat sand rat (Ps. obesus} which is cream- 
coloured. All the Maghrib used to know the Striped 
rat or “Barbarian rat” (Avvicanthus barbarus) by the 
name of zurddni (Tamahak akunder, pl. tkunderen). 
Numerous geographical strains, such as the Mus 
calopus and Mus peregrinus, still remain to be stud- 
ied in Morocco. 

In the vast group of country rats, scourge of 
farmers and habitual nourishment of nocturnal pred- 
ators, the Voles and Field-mice (types Arvisola, 
Microtus and Apodemus), confused under the name 
of ‘akbar (Hebrew ‘akbar, in I. Sam. vi, 4-5; Isaiah 
ii, 20, Ixvi, 17; Levit. xi, 29), have had since the 
most ancient antiquity the just reputation of being 
terribly harmful. The most common, the Common 
vole (Microtus arvalis) ‘akbar hakli, fa’rat al-ghayt, is 
present in all the cultivated zones, along with the 
strains Mus micrurus in Persia and Hypudoeus syria- 
cus in Syria; a close neighbour in Egypt is the 
semi-aquatic “Nile rat”, guradh al-Nil (Arvicanthis 
niloticus), while the Sudan has its opposite number 
in the “Khartoum rat”, guradh al-khartiim (Arvicanthis 
testicularis). The Field mouse (Apodemus sylvaticus), 
dathima, fa’rat al-hirad (in Syria, djurdhan) prefers 
living in trees, and is found in company with the 
Dormouse, the Garden dormouse (types Glis, Myoxus, 
Eliomys), Guradh sindabi, karkadiin, and the Small 
dormouse (Muscardinus), zughba. On the Saharan 
borders lives Munby’s dormouse (Eliomys munbianus 
lerotinus), thadghagath in Berber, which the Tuareg 
eat on occasion, as well as the Goundis (types 
Ctenodactylus and Massouterta), kundi/gundi, Tamahak 
telat, taralemt, large, very suspicious, burrowing 
rodents rather similar to the Cobaye (Cavis porcel- 
lus). It is perhaps to the latter as well as to the 
Hamsters that the Arab philologists attribute the 
name of yahyarr, defined as being “the largest of 
all the rats”. 

Al-Djahiz was happy to record all the informa- 
tion that he had been able to glean on the sub- 
ject of rats (Hayawan, v, 245 ff. and passim). Regarded 
as noxious creatures, he tells us that in Khurasan 
and Antioch the rats are particularly aggressive, 
holding their own against cats and going as far as 
nibbling the ears of sleeping persons; the frightful 
trench wars with their train of rats which our cen- 
tury has known, alas, only confirm these sayings. 
Their depredations and their less engaging aspects 
arouse in every man repulsion, as nothing resists 
their inexorable incisors, unless it is metal. On the 
other hand, al-Djahiz shows, out of concern for jus- 
tice, a positive aspect in the presence of these par- 
asite hosts; if they invade a dwelling, it is because 
they find there something to satisfy their appetites 
and so it is a sign that it enjoys a certain pros- 
perity. Hence the wish expressed in this old adage 
is understandable: akthar* ’llah" durdhan" baytik" 
“may Allah multiply the rats of your house”. With 
the same intention, a storyteller of Medina used to 
offer up this prayer: Allahumm" akthir djurdhanana 
wa-akill* sibyanana “O Allah, give us many rats 
and few children”, evoking implicitly the danger of 
misery which overpopulation could bring about. 
On the contrary, the expression ¢tafarrakat djrdhan“ 
baytthi “the rats of his house have dispersed” may 





be an image of being wrecked by poverty; in our 
days and with the same idea, sailors may see a 
sign of the inescapable loss of the ship when the 
rats desert it. Furthermore, rats often show proof 
of ingenuity; faced with an oil container, the rat 
will know how to sample the contents by dipping 
in its tail a number of times. Caught in a cage, it 
soon manages to escape with the help of its sharp 
teeth. In the countryside, rats take care not to dig 
their hole (k#abar) on roads in order to avoid the 
danger of being trampled by beasts of burden. Some 
rats may be attracted, like the so-called “thieving” 
Magpie (‘ak‘ak), by anything which shines and steal 
jewels and money, and the adage asrak min djuradh 
“more thieving than a rat” is truly spoken; al- 
Damiri records, with reference to this, (Hayat al- 
hayawan, i, 191-2) the discovery, in the time of the 
Prophet, of a cache concealing several dinars thanks 
to a rat, and the one who discovered it had full 
possession of the find, which was attributed to divine 
intervention. 

Before Islam, certain rats, especially the country 
ones, were hunted for their flesh, as were the uro- 
mastix lizard [see paBB], the hedgehog and the por- 
cupine [see KUNFUDH] and the jerboa (see below). 
These primitive tastes did not disappear immediate- 
ly with Islam since, according to Abt Zayd al-Nahwi 
(Hayawan, iv, 44, v, 253, vi, 385), the famous radjaz 
poet Ru’ba b. al-‘Adjdjadj [9.v.], of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, used to feast on roasted rats caught in his own 
house. 

In the Hidjaz, the palm rat used to be so com- 
mon that the expression umm djirdhan “mother of rats” 
designated metaphorically the top of the date palm 
where the animal chose to live, and djurdhdna became 
the name of a variety of date. Finally, authorities on 
horses gave the name al-djuradhan' “the two rats” to 
two symmetrical dorsal muscles of the horse because 
of their shape. 

B. Fa’ra, while being the noun of singularity of 
Jar, designates more especially the mouse and every 
small rodent which resembles it. The Common mouse 
or “grey” mouse (Mus musculus), fa’rat al-bayt, present 
wherever there is man, numbers numerous geo- 
graphical strains, of which M. m. gentilis, algirus, far 
and Hayu are to be found in the Maghrib, M. m. 
vanegatus in Egypt, M. m. pretextus in Syria and M. m. 
flavwentris in Arabia. 

At every time, the mouse was at the origin of mis- 
deeds, seen as catastrophes, coming unexpectedly 
to disturb daily life. Already in the Ark of Noah, 
according to the legend, its depredations excited the 
complaints of the women, from which resulted the 
creation of the pair of cats, then that of the pair of 
pigs [see KHINZIR]. The Prophet Muhammad himself 
had set a trap to get rid of this “little rascal” ( faewaystka) 
which, according to several traditions, had only just 
missed setting fire to his house by pulling, in order 
to nibble it, the wick of the lighted lamp; thanks to 
the immediate intervention of the master of the house, 
the only damage it did was to make a hole in_ his 
prayer carpet. From this episode, which was no doubt 
authentic and not the first of its kind, an irrevocable 
curse fell upon the mouse, which was then added to 
the list of the four execrable species (fawdstk), i.e. the 
crow, [see GHURAB], the kite, /zda’, the scorpion [see 
‘akRAB] and the biting dog [see KaLs], a list to which 
Malik b. Anas added the lion [see asap], the pan- 
ther, namir, nimr, the leopard [see FAHD] and the wolf 
[see puis], to be destroyed at all times and every- 
where in Islam, even by the pilgrim in a sacralised 
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state. It was, furthermore, enjoined on the young com- 
munity to extinguish every lamp at night, in their 
homes and in the mosques, and not to do as the 
Christians who imprudently left permanently hghted 
a sanctuary night-light in their churches and chapels 
(Hayawan, v, 121, 269, 319). 

Before Islam, the mouse scarcely enjoyed, among 
the Arabs, any greater credit, since it passed as 
being the metamorphosis of a Jewish sorceress to 
some and that of a dishonest crow to others 
(Hayawan, vi, 477). In addition, some proverbs such 
as alass min fara “more thieving than a mouse”, 
aksab min fa’ra “more hoarding than a mouse” pre- 
sented it as a pilferer and an inveterate miser. In 
the climate of such a reputation one can under- 
stand the energetic refutation with which al-Djahiz 
opposes (Hayawan, iv, 298 ff.) the words of the Avesta 
which propose that the mouse was a creation of 
Ormuzd, genius of Good, while the cat was that of 
Ahriman, genius of Evil. 

The words fa’ra and bir include, apart from the 
Common mouse, all the other species of small 
rodents such as the Dwarf mouse (Micromys minu- 
tus) also called zubdna, the Arian mouse (Mus 
arianus) called siktim, the Desert mouse (Mus bar- 
barus) or fas‘a and fa’rat al-sakra’ and all the rep- 
resentatives of the Acomys type or Spiny mouse, 
kunfu'/kinft., with A. viator in Tripolitania, A. 
Cahirinus in Egypt, A. Chudeau in Mauritania and 
A. dimidiatus in Iran. Fa’ra also extends to cover 
the small insectivores with a very elongated snout 
which form the Shrews (of types Sorex, Crocidura, 
Suncus, Elephantulus). More precisely, the Shrew is 
called zabadba and the Arab authors speak of it as 
deaf because of the absence in it of an external 
ear (Hayawan, vi, 317). It bears in addition the 
names fa’rat al-bish “wolf’s-bane mouse” and /a’rat 
al-samm “poison-mouse” by reason of its supposed 
resistance to the poison of venomous plants, whose 
roots it nibbles at the time when insects are in short 
supply. 

Arab poets and prose writers have often dealt with 
the atavistic hostility of the cat towards the mouse, 
which it makes its favourite prey; the ancestral cat- 
and-mouse antagonism is well set in relief by the old 
expression (a ya‘rif" hirr™ min birr'" “he doesn’t know 
a cat from a mouse” being applied to one who is 
completely ignorant. 

There should also be mentioned an extension of 
the use of fa’r and fa’ra to designate other animals 
having the appearance of rats and mice. Also to be 
found is fa’r al-biis “cannaies rat” given to the aula- 
code (Aulacodus) as well as kuba’, the fa’r al-khayl “horses’ 
rat” is the Polecat, the fa’rat al-khayl “the horses’s 
mouse” is the Weasel [see 1BN ‘Irs], the fa’r fir‘awn 
“Pharaoh’s rat” is the Ichneumon (mms) and the fa’r 
al-thayyil “Scutch-grass rat” is the Golunda, a coun- 
tryside predator of the rice-plantations. Finally, by 
contamination between the roots F’-R and F-W-R, 
jera is wrongly substituted for fara “odour” in the 
names Fa’rat al-ibil (for farat al-ibil), a special odour 
which camels emit once they are watered, after being 
satiated with fragrant plants, and _fa’rat al-misk “odour 
of musk” (and not “musk rat”), a name given to the 
contents of the musk vesicle (né@fdja) of a “small ani- 
mal” (duwaybba) hunted in Tibet and which, despite 
its false name djuradh al-misk “musk rat”, is not a rat 
(Hayawan, iti, 514, v, 301-4, vi, 27, vii, 210-11). Al 
Djahiz adds that the name of fa’r al-misk is given to 
certain house rats which emit a characteristic odour 
similar to musk. 





C. Kuurp (pl. khtldin and dial. khlida) and its 
doublet djuldh (pl. madjalidh, manadjidh), of Aramaic 
origin (Hebrew féled in Levit. xi, 29), is the name 
of the Mole rat or Blind rat (Spalax typhlus) a veg- 
etarian rodent and burrower widespread in Egypt, 
in the Near East and in Arabia, especially in Yemen; 
it there takes the place of the common mole (Talpa 
europaea) which does not exist there. This Mole rat 
is also called abi a‘ma, fa’r a‘ma “blind rat” because 
its very small eyeball disappears beneath a cuta- 
neous fold; similarly, the absence in it of an exter- 
nal ear made it said (Hayawan, in, 112, iv, 410; 
Hayat al-hayawan, i, 297 ff.) that it was also deaf 
and that it only guided itself underground by its 
sense of smell. Furthermore, its great distrust is at 
the origin of the proverbial expression asma‘ min 
khuld “with hearing finer than that of the Mole rat”. 
So believing it blind, deaf and an insectivore, the 
ancients supposed that it fed itself by staying with 
its mouth open at the entrance of its hole and swal- 
lowing the flies which came to settle on its tongue 
(Hayawan, ii, 112). 

Known since the most ancient antiquity, the Blind 
Mole rat (the cend&Aaé of Aristotle) was however 
more familiar to the Arabs as it was, according to 
the sayings of all the Muslim authors, the direct 
agent of Allah in the breaking of the famous dam 
of Ma’rib [see Ma’RiB] around the year 542 A.D. It 
was said to have provoked by its labyrinth of gal- 
leries the fatal fissures through which the mass of 
devastating waters burst forth, the sayl al-‘arim men- 
tioned in the Kur’aén (XXXIV, 15-16). With the 
word ‘arm, probably of Himyarite origin, the Arab 
philologists tentatively saw in it a plural (sing. ‘an- 
ma) signifying at once “dikes”, “rats” and “torrential 
rains” (LA, s.v. “R-M). Although archaeologists have 
established the majority of the combined causes of 
this catastrophe (poor maintenance, silting up and 
hence raising of the level, flooding of the wadi and 
perhaps simultaneous earth tremors) which brought 
about a diaspora of the local tribes, it is the Mole 
rat which, in the general opinion, remains the instru- 
ment of this divine chastisement. It is not, how- 
ever, to be ruled out that it played its part in the 
collapse of the gigantic earth dike, magnificently link- 
ing the works at the two ends of the dam, for this 
eager borer of the soil lives in sizable colonies and 
is particularly prolific; the proverb afsad min khuld 
“more ravaging than a Mole-rat” is there to con- 
firm its misdeeds. 

As for the mole (of the two strains europaea and 
romana), it is only known in the Maghrib, and it is 
to the Latin ¢éa/pa that it owes its names tawbin/tibin 
in Hispano-Moorish (cf. Spanish tope) and tiébba in 
the modern dialects; compared to a rodent, it is also 
named fara ‘amydé “blind rat”. By failing to distin- 
guish between the mole and Mole rat, the majority 
of Arab lexicographers, with kkuld, maintained the 
confusion between these two quite different species. 
For a good system, it seems that in modern Arabic 
khuldiyyat defines clearly the Spalacids and tawbzyyat 
the Talpids. 

D. Yarsv0‘ (fem. -a, pl. yarabi) having passed to darbu‘ 
pl. grabi in dialects (Pers. mish dé pa, Tamahak, edewi, 
pl. zdewan), designates at once the jerboa in general 
(types Dipus, Faculus, Alactagalus, Alactaga), and the gerbil 
and the jird (types Gerbillus, Menones, Psammomys and 
Pachyuromys). All these small rodents and leapers of desert 
and steppe are very similar in appearance, gait and 
ways; each of them can be compared with a miniature 
kangaroo with a long tail ending in a brush rather 
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like a spear and its head, hence its ancient name 
of dhu ‘l-rumayh “with the small spear” given to 
every species. The Arabs, nevertheless, distinguished 
the jerboa and gerbil, calling the former yarba‘ shufart 
“the great” and the latter yarba tadmuri “the small”; 
in our own time, the Marazig of Tunisia make the 
same difference with shahi and far ahmar. From 
Africa to Arabia, as many geographical strains of 
jerboas are enumerated as of gerbils and jirds, but, 
without attempting a system for the most part com- 
plicated, it is to be maintained that the most com- 
mon jerboa is that said to be of Egypt (Faculus 
jaculus or Faculus aegyptius) which is to be found from 
Mauritania to the Arabo-Persian Gulf; it is this of 
which the Arab authors speak and al-Djahiz 
(Hayawan, v, 260, v, 385) then al-Damiri (Hayat... ., 
ii, 409) mention some similarities between its behav- 
iour and that of the hare (see ARNAB, above], notably 
in their common ruse of tawbir or zami‘ consisting 
of only resting, in light soil, on the shaggy pads 
(zama@t) of the heels in order to leave the faintest 
possible tracks. But it is especially for its genius at 
escaping (nifak, tanfik) when it is hunted that the 
jerboa is famous among the Bedouins who, at all 
times, eagerly hunted it as choice game. By day, 
the jerboa lies asleep at the bottom of its under- 
ground lair with many obstructed outlets, with a 
small pile of spoil earth showing them on the out- 
side. The hunter who, in order to dislodge it, sounds 
the corridors of the burrow with a long stick can- 
not divine the exit from which the animal is going 
to spring out; if it finally comes out, it is with such 
bounds and such abrupt swerves that it very often 
keeps in check the most alert saluki. After tens of 
metres of frantic running, it soon seeks to plunge 
back into the ground. These retreat outlets of the 
jerboa bear the names ndafika’, kdst@, rahita’, dam- 
ma’ (see Ibn Siduh, Mukhassas, viii, 92), and it is 
from the first of these words (root N-F-K) that there 
is derived (according to the philologists and exegetes) 
the Kur’anic meaning of nifak “dissimulation, duplic- 
ity, hypocrisy” in the matter of faith (al-Damiri, 
Hayat..., ii, 408-9). 

In the pre-Islamic period, the Bedouins used to 
refrain from hunting the jerboa by night for, like 
the hedgehog and porcupine [see KUNFUDH], it passed 
for a mount of the djinn. Jerboas, gerbils and jirds 
live in small societies, of which each one colonises 
a sector (ard marba‘a), and it was also believed that, 
as with the monkeys [see KiRD}, they each had a 
chief in the role of nocturnal sentinel of the group 
and ensuring a permanent surveillance for the secu- 
rity of the young (dirs, pl. adras, duriis) who could 
easily stray, as the proverb says adall min walad al- 
yarbus “straying more than the young of the jerboa”; 
if the chief relaxed his vigilance, he was hunted and 
replaced. 

Finally, the great round, jet black eye of the jer- 
boa is used as an image in the Maghrib, where ‘ayn 
al-djarbii‘ designates a large buck-shot for shooting large 
game and, in Tunis, the colour “mouse grey” is called 
djarbut “jerboa grey”. 

Of all these small creatures of the soil (hasharat al- 
ard) which fa’r represents, only the jerboa, in Kur’anic 
law, was recognised as legal for consumption by three 
of the four juridical schools of orthodoxy, the Hanafis 
contesting this legality. For all the other rodents, the 
prohibition of consumption relates not only to their 
flesh, but also to every commodity in which they have 
put their teeth (sw, al-fa’r) “rats, mice scraps”) and every 
alimentary liquid (oil, milk, honey, vinegar, etc.) in 





which one of them has fallen (/a’i7); also any product 
“contaminated” cannot be put on sale. 

In urban areas, the destruction of invading rats 
and mice has always been a permanent necessity 
and the means employed, in mediaeval Islam, were 
very varied, but their absolute efficacy was rarely 
assured. The most widespread method was poison- 
ing with the aid of baits prepared for the purpose; 
the poisons which they contained were either of veg- 
etable or chemical origin. As toxic plants they used 
the sea-onion (scilla maritima), ‘unsul bahri called basal 
al-far “rat onion”, the rose bay (nerium oleander), difla, 
samm al-himar “donkey’s poison” and the hyoscyamus 
(hyoscyamus albus), and bangj. Among chemical prod- 
ucts they had vitriol (kalkand), sulphur of arsenic 
(shakk, shubha, rayb, rahadj) or “ratsbane” (samm_ al- 
Jer), called in ‘Trak turab Aalik “killer earth”, which 
was extracted in Khur4san, and litharge (murtak, mur- 
dasand), oxgall, donkey’s urine and iron filings were 
also included in these preparations. Another practice 
was to smoke out the holes of the rodents by burn- 
ing cumin, horn of horse’s hoof and natron (natriin). 
Cages were made with several systems of fall-traps 
and box-traps in pottery, whose patterns are still in 
use, but the simplest and most effective was that 
which al-Asadi (Djamhara,... ms. Escurial, Ar. 903, 
fols. 165b-166a) advocates in the 7th/13th century 
and which consists of a basin filled with water and 
on which is placed a rolling-pin (shawbak), baited in 
the middle with some dripping or cheese; attracted, 
the greedy rodent, creeping along this unsteady pole, 
makes it shake unavoidably with its own weight from 
one side to the other and ends up by drowning. 
Complementing all these stratagems, a permanent 
hunt was assured in homes and shops by small domes- 
tic carnivores such as the cat, the aforementioned 
weasel, the civet (zabdd) and the genet (darnit). The 
protection of doves [see HAMAM] against the rats 
which preyed on the eggs consists, in our own time 
still, of encircling the outside of the flight grilles with 
a covering of completely varnished ceramic squares 
at the bottom of a slope; sometimes the exit holes 
consisted of pottery pipes going well outside in order 
to place an insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
every climber, and this is a method constantly 
employed in the pigeon-houses which adorn the Nile 
Valley. To all these direct means of defence must 
be added the rich arsenal of magic formulas, talis- 
mans and conjuring practices which serve to rein- 
force in the imagination the chances of success; of 
these, one of the most widespread was to kil] a 
mouse, cut off its tail and bury it in the communal 
room of the house. 

In ancient healing, the specific virtues attributed 
to the corporeal elements of rodents were relatively 
limited. The head of a mouse placed in a linen cloth 
and applied to the head was used to dispel migraine 
and headache. The eye of a rat carried as a talis- 
man allayed malaria; the upper lip of a Mole rat 
had the same effect, while the blood of the latter 
was a beneficial eye-lotion for all ocular troubles. 
The spoil earth of its galleries and its brain mixed 
with rose water made a good plaster against gout. 
Finally, one of the most curious and useful proper- 
ties was that of the urine of a mouse which, it 
appears, perfectly erases ink on parchments. It is to 
be supposed that the difficulty was in procuring a 
little of this precious liquid, but it could be achieved 
by capturing in a small cage-trap, one or a number 
of mice and rigging up at the bottom of the device 
a small spout leading to a bottle. It was then suffi- 
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cient to provoke a sudden irruption of the house cat 
in order to achieve, under the effect of the terror, 
among the captives, the awaited physiological reac- 
tion of urination; it is this, at least, which al-Damiri 
(op. cit., 1i, 2009 suggests, who seems to have exper- 
imented with this stratagem with the aim of reusing 
parchments, this material being always very highly 
valued in the Middle Ages. 

From this glimpse of the manner in which Muslim 
opinion treated rats and mice, these terrible carriers 
of plague and cholera, it is evident that in Islam they 
scarcely enjoyed any more credit than in Christianity 
and that there was no good to be expected from 
this race of parasites on the fruits of man’s labour; 
the experience which this old Moroccan adage con- 
ceals: el-far ma ka-yiiled ghér haffar “the rat/mouse can 
only beget a grave-digger” sums up well this general 
contempt. 

Bibliography (apart from the references cited in 
the text): Amin al-Ma‘lif, Mu‘djam al-hayawain. An 
Arabic zoological dictionary, Cairo 1932; E. Ghaleb, al- 
Mawsii‘a fi ‘uliim al-tabi‘a, Dictonary of natural sciences, 
Beirut 1965; L. Lavauden, Les vertébrés du Sahara, 
Tunis 1926; M. Lhote, La chasse chez les Touareg, 
Paris 1951; Firiiz Iskandar, Réhnama-yt pistandaran-t 
Tran, Guide to mammals of Iran, Tehran 1977, 

oA (F. Vire) 

AL-FARABI, Ast IprAniom IsHAK B. [pRAHTM, lex- 
icographer. The early sources are sparse in regard 
to him. Only Yakit gives him a whole notice (Udaba’, 
vi, 61-5 = Irshad, ii, 226-9); al-Suyiiti reproduces a 
few extracts from this adding nothing (Bughya, i, 
437-8); and al-Kiftt speaks of him only incidental- 
ly in his nba (i, 52-3), in his notice on Abu ’I-‘Ala’ 
al-Ma‘arrT. 

His date of birth is unknown, but he probably 
died in 350/961 (the date given by Brockelmann, 
I?, 133, and Kraemer, 212). He was the maternal 
uncle of al-Djawhari, author of the Sikah (d. ca. 
400/1009 [9.v.]), which keeps al-Farabi within the 
4th/10th century and exludes the date of 450/1058 
(Yakut, vi, 62; cf. al-Kiftt, /nba’, i, 53). He lived in 
his natal town of Farab [g.v.]. Yakit, loc. cit., reports, 
however, on the authority of the sa@d7 Yisuf b. 
Ibrahim al-Kifti (father of the author of the /nda’) 
from the Yemen, where he resided, that al-Farabt 
went to the Yemen, lived in Zabid, composed there 
his Diwan al-adab and died there also, before he had 
been able to teach it, at a date ca. 450 A.H.; but 
Yakit himself, on the basis of all the historical details 
which he had brought together (vi, 63-5}, rejects the 
reports of the 4éd7 Yusuf (vi, 65). Yakiit bases him- 
self here on, in particular (vi, 63), the fact that he 
had read as follows, written in al-Djawhari’s own 
hand, kara’tuhu ‘ala Ibrahim, rahimahu Allah, bi-Farab 
“T read it [sc. the Diwan al-adab] at Farab with 
[Aba] Ibrahim [the author]”. Elsewhere Yakit says 
(vi, 159, notice on al-Djawhari), “I found at Tibriz 
a copy of the Diwan al-adab, written in al-Djawhari’s 
hand (b:-khatt al-Dj.) in the year 383”. It is also 
appropriate to consider the old mss. to be men- 
tioned further on. 

For his part, al-Kifti ({nba’, i, 52) repeats an anec- 
dote which brings in Abu ‘I-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri in order 
to explain how the Yemenis were able to believe 
that al-Farabi had come to the Yemen, as they 
asserted; this anecdote has pungency, but hardly any 
value. 

The Diwan al-adab’s editor, Ahmad Mukhtar 
‘Umar, in his sketch of the author (i, 3-10), also 
rejects this alleged trip to Yemen (6) and considers 





it reasonable to think that he went to Bukhara and 
Baghdad, especially as he would only have been able 
to find in the latter city the necessary material for 
the composition of the Diwan al-adab; hence it is 
very probable that it was put together in Baghdad. 
All this, however, is a question only of probabilities. 
For al-Farabi’s sources, see ibid., i, 31. 

He taught his book at Farab and it became known 
in neighbouring regions (i, 7), and it was there that 
the earliest study on his work appeared, in the shape 
of the Tahdhib Diwan al-adab of al-Hasan b. al-Muzaffar 
al-Naysabiri, a dughawt who lived in Kh*arazm and 
died in 442/1050-1 (zbzd.). 

The Diwan al-adab (ft bayan lughat al-‘Arab|, accord- 
ing to the complete title in the Oxford ms. (Kraemer, 
212) is an original dictionary. The vocabulary is set 
forth according to the forms (wazn), under each wazn, 
in the alphabetical order of the /asé radical consonant. 
This innovation had a great renown in Arabic lexi- 
cography; al-Djawhari adopted this arrangement for 
his Sikahk, and it became widespread. Al-Farabi never- 
theless retained something of al-Khalil’s way: he 
divided the subject-matter up into six kutwb (1) the 
Kitab al-sdlim;, (2) the K. al-muda‘af, (3) the K. al-mithal, 
(4) the K. dhawat al-thalatha [the adjwaf]; (5) the K 
dhawét al-arba‘a, and (6) the K. al-hamza. In each kitab 
there came first the nouns and then the verbs, strictly 
separated. 

This dictionary arranged by wazn is a precious 
aid for Arabic philological studies, for it permits one 
to study these wazns. But for practical consultation 
it is not easy. Ahmad Mukhtar ‘Umar’s edition is 
with the muradja‘a of Ibrahim Anis, who opens the 
first volume with a ¢asdir. So far, three volumes have 
appeared at Cairo (1394/1974 and each following 
year), and a fourth will give the Ailabs 5 and 6 and 
indices. Brockelmann lists 30 mss. (I?, 133, 8 I, 195- 
6, IL, 1196); the editor cites 23 of these (i, 31-2), 
but has based his text on five, and especially on 
the two oldest, from 391 and from before 390 (i, 
57-60). 

Hadjdji Khalifa in his Kashkf al-zuniin confused the 
Diwan al-adab with al-Zamakhshari’s Mukaddimat al- 
adab, see the editor’s mukaddima (p. ?), and there is 
also a confusion between al-Farabi the lexicographer 
and al-Farabi the philosopher (zéid.). 

The Diwan al-adab had a deep influence on al- 
Djawhari’s dictionary, which not only followed the 
arrangement by the last radical, but also took over 
the same subject matter, making Kopf observe justty 
[see AL-DJAWHART] that the latter’s own contribution 
was minimal. AJ-Farabi’s work also had an influence, 
in regard to method, on the Skams al-‘uliim of Nashwan 
al-Himyari, according to the editor (i, 52-3), and on 
two Arabic-Persian dictionaries, those of Abi ‘Abd 
Allah al-Husayn al-Zawzani (d. 486/1093) and of Abi 
Dja‘far Ahmad al-Bayhaki (d. 504/1110-11). It was 
further the model, in regard to form, of the Turkish 
dictionary by Mahmiid al-Kashghari, the Diwan lughat 
al-turk (Kraemer, 212). 

Lost works of al-Farabi include a Bayan al-i9a@6 and 
a Sharh Adab al-katb, mentioned by Yakut (vi, 63). 
Al-Suyati, Afuzhir’, i, 211, gives an extract from a 
K. al-Alfaz wa ‘l-hurif on the value of the tribes for 
their ‘arabiyya. He begins it thus: kala Aba Nasr al- 
Farabi, which was the kunya of the philosopher, and 
the editor, following Ibrahim Anis, sees here an error 
by al-Suyiti (as earlier by Abi: Hayyan) and prefers 
to connect the work with Abi Ibrahim al-Farabr the 
lexicographer. Both these scholars are unaware of the 


K. al-Hurif of Abii Nasr al-Farabi, published in Beirut 
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1969 (Recherches, Série 1, vol. 46) and edited by 
Muhsin Mahdi. &° a/-Huriif is the oldest title by which 
the work has been known, but since Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a 
it has been known as the K. al-Alfaz wa ‘l-hurif 
(mukaddima, 34). Al-Suyiti’s citation is indeed there 
(147, and not at the beginning), but not word-for- 
word; it seems that al-Suyiiti made a résumé of what 
al-Farabi said and then added something of his own, 
according to the editor’s explanation (mukad-dima, 40). 
Hence there is no reason for attributing to the lex- 
icographer al-Farabi an allegedly lost A. al-Ayfaz wa 
T-huruf. 

Bibliography: J. Kraemer, Studien zur altarabi- 
schen Lexikographie, in Oriens, vi (1953), 201-38; al- 
Kifti, Jnba’? al-ruwat ala anbah al-nuhat, i, Cairo 
1369/1950; al-Suyiiti, Bughyat al-wuGt fi tabakat al- 
nuhdt, i, Cairo 1384/1964. There is a description 
of the Diwan al-adab by Husayn Nassar, in al- 
Mu‘dam al-carabi, nash’atuhu watatawwuruhu, i, Cairo 
1375/1956, 176-81, exposition by the editor at i, 
10-53; See also the authors cited in the text. 

De a 2 (H. Fveiscu) 

FARAMUSH-KHANA (P. jaramiish “forgotten” and 
khana “house”), the word used in Iran to designate a 
centre of masonic activities. The term seems to have 
originated in India, where a masonic lodge was first 
founded by the British in 1730. The earliest known 
references in Persian sources to the idea of freemasonry 
in general and to Indian masonic activity in particu- 
lar can be found in the writings of ‘Abd al-Latif 
Shishtari Djaza’irt, a Persian émigré to India. Writing 
in 1801, ‘Abd al-Latif believed that the reason why 
the Indians and the Persian-speaking people of India 
call the freemasons fardémish was that whatever ques- 
tions were put to them—many of whom were 
Muslim—they answered: “It is not in my memory” 
(Tuhfat al-Glam, Faydarabad 1846, 292). The usage 
might have easily passed from India to Iran, as, in 


the opinion of ‘Abd al-Ghani Mirzayev, it also passed | 


from there to the Persians of Central Asia, where 
Ahmad Makhdim Danish of Bukhara saw elements 
of absolute happiness for mankind in the idea of a 
faramiish-khana, see his Asndd-i djadid radji° bt faramiish- 
Khana va badi az makasid-i ahl-i dn, in Djashn-ndma-y 
Muhammad Parwin Ginabadi, ed. Muhsin Abu ’l-Kasimi, 
Tehran 1975, 409-20). 

One of the early Persian-speaking travellers to 
Europe who gave an account of freemasonry was 
Mirza Abi Talib Isfahani, son of another Persian 
émigré to India. He travelled and lived in Europe 
from 1798 till 1803. While in London (21 January 
1800 to 7 June 1802), Abii Talib, who was in close 
association with a number of distinguished English 
men and women, was urged to join “the freemasons 
who are being called faramiishan by foreigners”. Being 
somewhat critical of freemasonry, Abi Talib claims 
to have refused the offer, but he describes in detail 
a high-class and colourful party to which “no one 
but the freemasons” were invited (Masir-1 Tahiti, Tehran 
1973, 151-2). 

The first Iranian person known to have joined 
freemasonry in Europe was ‘Askar Khan Afshar 
Arumi, a high-ranking dignitary of the Kadjar 
royal court. ‘Askar Khan, who was on a diplomat- 
ic mission to the court of Napoleon, was initiated 
into the lodge of the Philosophic Scottish Rite in 
Paris in 1808. The second initiate is known to 
have been Mirza Abu *]-Hasan Khan [léi, the first 
Iranian ambassador to England. He was initiated in 
London in 1810 under the guidance of Sir Gore 
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Ouseley who, after Iléi’s initiation became the British 








Ambassador to Iran. Iléi’s friendly relations with 
the British were so close that he received a month- 
ly payment from the East India Company from 
1810 till his death in 1846. Another early Iranian 
man to have been happily initiated into freemasonry 
was Mirza Salih Shirazi, one of the students sent 
to England in 1815. Mirza Salih joined the faramiish- 
Khana in London in 1817. A “Mr. Harris” who was 
known to Mirza Salih as “the chief of the fardmish- 
Khana” had honoured him with two masonic ranks. 
A week before his departure from London, Mirza 
Salih was urged by Mr. Harris to attend their 
masonic lodge in order to receive the rank of a 
master in masonic hierarchy; “otherwise”, Harris 
said to Salih, “you will go back to Iran with defects” 
(Mirza Salih, Safar-ndma, Tehran 1968, 189, 372, 
374). 

Generally speaking, almost all the Iranian nota- 
bles who went abroad in the 19th century, either as 
exiles like Rida-kuli, Nadjaf-kuli, and Taymir, three 
Kadjar princes (in 1835), or as diplomatic repre- 
sentatives such as ‘Abd Allah Garmridi (in 1839), 
Farrukh Khan Amin al-Dawla (in 1857), and many 
others, were initiated into freemasonry lodges. 
According to some reports, the Iranians were very 
curious to find out about freemasonry; they were 
given the impression that freemasonry had an ori- 
ental origin and that the Persians should revive this 
ancient tradition. Masonic activity particularly 
appealed to Iranian modernist thinkers because of 
the attachment of the impressive and generally mis- 
leading slogan “liberté, égalité, fraternité” to conti- 
nental freemasonry. Thus we see spokesmen of 
modernism such as Sayyid Djamal al-Din Asadabadi 
“Afghani” and Mirza Fath ‘Ali Akhiind-Zada well- 
inclined to freemasonry. It seems, however, that 
Adjidanbashi, who believed that the fardmiish-khana 
“lacks anything which may bring benefit to religion 
and state”, was one among few exceptions 
(Muhammad Mushiri, Skarh-i ma’miirtyyat-i Adji- 
danbashi, Tehran 1968, 398). 

Despite their existence in Iran, the Iranian masons 
do not seem to have carried on any noticeable 
masonic activity during the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury. However, in 1858 Mirza Malkam Khan Nazim 
al-Dawla who had been initiated into the Stncére ami- 
té, a masonic lodge in Paris, in 1857, established 
for the first time a fardmish-kkana in Tehran. Malkam 
had reportedly secured Nasir al-Din Shah’s full con- 
sent for this, but his fardmish-khdna was not recog- 
nised by any internationally-known masonic lodge. 
Many distinguished individuals joined the fardmiish- 
khana. Accounts of the motives behind the estab- 
lishment of the faramish-khdna are abundant, but it 
seems clear that through this secret organisation, 
Malkam was able to introduce his audiences to mod- 
ern social and political ideas. However, some inter- 
nal forces, including traditionalist conservatives, and 
external elements such as the Russians, turned Nasir 
al-Din Shah against it, so that he declared its abo- 
lition in 1861 in these words: “From now on, if the 
phrase fardmiish-khdna comes out of anyone’s mouth, 
let alone his possible involvement in its organisation, 
he will be most severely punished by the govern- 
ment” (Mahmiid Kattra’i, Fardmdsinrt dar Iran, 
Tehran 1968, 74). 

Malkam Khan’s faraémiish-khana was accordingly 
closed, but the secret activities did not entirely die 
out. Those who were acquainted with the fara- 
miish-khana gathered together secretly and, after the 
assasination in 1896 of Nasir al-Din Shah, they 
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founded a secret society called the Djdmi‘-i ddamiyy- 
at (“League of Humanity”) on the basis of Malkam’s 
faramish-khdna and propagated Malkam’s ideas. This 
secret society was headed by ‘Abbas-kulf Khan 
Adamiyyat and composed of distinguished Iranians; 
it was actively involved in the Persian Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906. Certain members of this soci- 
ety organised a masonic lodge (zbid., 95), and, 
according to Isma‘il R&’in, the society itself con- 
tributed to the forward-ing of British policy in 
Iran (Fardmiish-khana va fardmasiinrt dar Tran, i, 
Tehran 1968, 576-7). This society was banned by 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah in 1908. The anduman-i 
ukhuwwat which began to operate openly in 1899 
and was active in the Constitutional Revolution is 
also known to have been formed of members obe- 
dient to the international masonic lodges. 

Although Sir Arthur Hardinge speaks of a certain 
amount of masonic activity in Iran at the turn of 
the present century (Isma@‘il Rain, Andjumanha-yi sini 
dar inkilab-t mashrittiyyat-i Tran, Tehran 1967, 45 ff), 
it seems that the first internationally-recognised 
masonic lodge was established in Tehran in 1907 by 
the Grand Orient de France and called “Loge du 
Réveil de Iran”. Some of the men initiated into this 
lodge were among the most active participants in the 
Persian Constitutional Revolution, and some of them, 
like the Sardar As‘ad (Hadjdji ‘Ali-kulf Khan 
Bakhtiyari) were regarded as pro-British (Abdul-Hadi 
Hairi, Why did the ‘ulama’ participate in the Persian 
Revolution of 1906-10092, in WT, xvii (1976), 127-54). 
Later on, more masonic lodges were established in 
Shiraz (1919), Abadan (1920), Masdjid-i- Sulayman 
(1924), and Tehran (1951, 1957). Also, an American 
lodge was founded in Tehran in 1962; to this lodge 
were reportedly affiliated the Rotary Club, World 
Brothers’ Club, and Moral Re-armament (Ra’in, 
Fardmdasiinri, iii, 11-477). 

Due to the secret character of freemasonry, litera- 
ture on Persian masonic experience was quite scanty 
and fragmentary until recently. Some treatises were 
written for and against the Malkam Faramiish-khana 
in the 1860s, but they were not then published (for 
the text of two such treatises, consult Katira’r, op. cit., 
159-93). Apparently the first Persian book which was 
wholly devoted to the subject was published in India 
in 1874. For more elaborate accounts of Persian free- 
masonry, we have to had wait until the 1960s, when 
a number of informative books and articles appeared, 
although most of them were largely inaccurate and 
poorly-documented. The most informative of all is 
R@in’s above-quoted three-volume work (1968) which 
contains, among other things, the names of many iv- 
ing Iranians who have been affiliated to masonic 
lodges. The author’s own name, however, was omit- 
ted “despite his alleged membership of an American 
affiliated lodge” (Hamid Algar, An introduction to the his- 
tory of Freemasonry in Iran, in Middle Eastern Studies, vi 
(1970), 293). 
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FARANGI MAHALL, a family of prominent 
Indian Hanafi theologians and mystics flour- 
ishing from the 12th/18th century to the present 
day. The family traces its ancestry through the great 
scholar and mystic Kh*adja ‘Abd Allah Ansari of 
Harat to Ayytb Ansari, the Prophet’s host in 
Medina. It is not known when the family migrated 
to India but, according to the family biographers, 
one ‘Ala’ al-Din settled in Sihali of the Awadch [g.z.] 
province of north India during the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. His descendant, Mulla Hafiz, was acknowl- 
edged as a distinguished ‘alim by the emperor Akbar 
who made a generous madad-i ma‘ash grant in his 
favour in 967/1559 (Ansari, A very early farman of 
Akbar, see Bibl.). In 1103/1692 the great-great-grand- 
son of Mulla Hafiz, Mulla Kutb al-Din, who was 
also hailed as a leading ‘alim of his time, was mur- 
dered in a squabble over land and his library burned. 
The emperor Awrangzib recompensed his four sons 
by assigning to them a European indigo merchant’s 
palace in Lucknow and by granting pensions to sup- 
port their scholarly work. Around 1106/1695 the 
family moved from Sihaly to the palace which was 
known as Farangt Mahall. 

The descendants of Kutb al-Din made Farangi 
Mahall into a centre of learning which for 250 years 
attracted scholars not only from all parts of India 
but also from places as far away as Arabia and 
China. Teaching was the profession of most Farangi 
Mahallis and the man who first established their 
reputation was Mulla Nizam al-Din [q.v.], the third 
son of Kutb al-Din. In the early 12th/18th centu- 
ry he made Farangt Mahall into the biggest centre 
of learning in north India. Students from outside 
Lucknow were boarded at the city’s Tila mosque, 
which had room for 700, and the expenses involved 
were met in part by the Mughal emperors (Ansari, 
Bani-t Dars-i Nizami, 88-9). Yet there was at this 
time no madrasa in Farangt Mahall, and no central 
organising institution; members of the family simply 
taught in their homes those who came to them. 
This remained the pattern of teaching for over 200 
years. Attempts were made to found a madrasa in 
the 19th century, but only in 1323/1905 did one 
Farangi Mahalli, ‘Abd al-Bari [¢.v. in Suppl.], coor- 
dinate the efforts of his relatives and bring them 
within an institutional framework. This Madrasa-yi 
‘Aliya Nizamiyya continued its work until the 
1380s/ 1960s. 


i 
Although Farangt Mahall always remained their 


base, many of the descendants of Kutb al-Din trav- 
elled widely as teachers. Some like ‘Abd al-Bart 
and ‘Abd al-Baki (b. 1286/1869-70) taught in 
Medina; others taught and set up madrasas in India. 
Notable amongst these are: the great logician, Mulla 
Hasan (d. 1209/1794-5), who left a reputation in 
Rampir capable of winning respect and support for 


the teaching efforts of the Farangt Mahall family | 








nearly 200 years later; the extremely successful Malik 
al-‘Ulama’ Mulla Haydar (d. 1256/1840-1), who 
established the Hyderabad branch of the family and 
brought Farangt Mahall into a continuing association 
with India’s most powerful Muslim state; but most 
important of all, ‘Abd al-‘Ali Bahr al-‘Ulim [g.v.] 
who in the sixty years before his death in 
1225/1810-1 taught in Lucknow, Shahdjahanpir, 
Rampir, Buhar and finally in Madras where, 
through his teaching and through the madrasa which 
he set up in the WaladjahT mosque, he inspired a 
revival of learning in South India. 

In Lucknow and wherever they travelled, the 
Farangi Mahall family pioneered a new curriculum 
known as the Dars-i Nza@miyya. Till recently this cur- 
riculum has formed the basis of most madrasa courses 
in India, including that of the Dér al-‘ulim at Deo- 
band. The Dars-i Mzamiyya was created by Mulla 
Nizam al-Din. It is designed to direct the student 
only to the most difficult or most comprehensive 
books on each subject, so that he is both forced to 
think and has a chance of finishing his education by 
the age of sixteen or seventeen. The curriculum has 
been criticised for placing to much emphasis on the 
rational sciences. This seems unjustified. It stipulates 
no specific bias and insists on no particular books. 
[t is at bottom a way of teaching and the emphasis 
is left to those who use it. 

Members of the Farangt Mahall family also wrote 
much, and amongst the most prolific were Mulla 
Mubin (d. 1225/1810-11) and ‘Abd al-Bar7 who wrote 
111 books. Of course, many of their books were 
glosses and super-glosses on the classical texts they 
taught, but there were also works on mysticism and 
collections of poetry; there were biographies like 
‘Inayat Allah’s Tadhkira-yi ‘ulama@?-i Farangi Mahall which 
is the major source of family history; and then there 
was a variety of work from versatile scholars like 
Wali Allah (1182-1270/1768-1853) who ranged from 
a commentary on the Kurn in five volumes to a 
treatise on government, Adaé al-salatin. Works which 
should be noted in particular are: Mulla Hasan’s text 
on logic which has been popular for nearly 200 years 
amongst those teaching the Dars-i Mzdmiyya, Bahr al- 
“Ulim’s study of Rami’s Mathnawi, and Mulla Nizam 
al-Din’s work on the life and deeds of his friend and 
pir, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzak of Bansa, Manakib-i 
Razzakyya. The works of one prolific scholar, who 
wrote almost entirely in Arabic, stand before all. ‘Abd 
al-Hayy al-Lakhnawi’s al-SiGya ft. kashf ma fi sharh al- 
wikdya, his al-Tatik al-mumaddjad and his Zafar al- 
amani establish him as one of the greatest scholars 
of recent times [see ‘aBD AL-HAYY]. These books, 
together with his collection of fata@wa, are still much 
used by Muslims both inside and outside India and 
have led to Lucknow being known as the “city of 
‘Abd al-Hayy”. 

The scholarship of the Farangi Mahall family 
placed particular emphasis on jurisprudence and 
logic, which was to be expected from ‘ulama’,. many 
of whose pupils were initially destined to become 
government servants and who with this in mind 
were patronised by the Mughal emperors. They 
represented a distinctly different tradition to that 
founded by Shah Wali Allah f[g.v.] of Dihli in the 
12th/18th century and sustained by the Deoband 
school from the 13th/19th century. The Farangi 
Mahallis fostered the skills designed to support 
Muslim states; the followers of Wali Allah were con- 
cerned to develop the resources to enable Muslims 
to cope with the loss of political power. They looked 
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back to classical Islam emphasising in their schol- 
arship the Kur’4n and the Hadith. Followers of the 
two traditions of course crossed swords. ‘Abd al- 
Hayy had a notable exchange with Nawwab Siddik 
Hasan Khan [g.v.], the leader of the Ahi al-Hadith 
(Saeedullah, 93-101), while ‘Abd al-‘Ali debated so 
successfully with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of Dihli, Shah Wali 
Allah’s son, that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz felt compelled to 
address him as Bahr al-‘Ulim or “Sea of knowl- 
edge” (‘Inayat Allah, Tadhkira, 141). A further fea- 
ture of the Farangi Mahall tradition was tolerance, 
and though Lucknow is renowned for its Sh7T‘i-Sunni 
quarrels, many Shr‘is sat at the feet of these learned 
Sunnis, Their independence of mind was another 
characteristic. Mulla Nizam al-Din, for instance, gave 
fatawa at variance with many of those in the great 
legal guide of his time, the Fatéwa Alamgiri (Ansari, 
Bani-i Dars-i Nizami, 163-4), while the great strength 
of ‘Abd al-Elayy as a scholar was his capacity to 
cast aside precedent and go back to first principles 
in promoting an understanding of Islam. Much work 
needs to be done before the scholarly achievement 
of the Farangi Mahall family can be fully appreci- 
ated, but Shiblt Nu‘mani did not exaggerate when, 
after visiting Farangi Mahall in 1313-14/1896, he 
summed it up in these words: “This is the Cambridge 
of India” (Shibli, 99). 

The Farangt Mahallis, however, were not just schol- 
ars; they were also, to a man, mystics. Even ‘Abd 
al-Hayy, whose grave is one of bare earth open to 
the skies, stressed the benefits of visiting the shrine 
at Bansa and in his will urged his relatives to study 
Imam al-Ghazalis’s [kya ‘uliim al-din. As in their schol- 
arship, the mysticism of the Farang? Mahallis with 
its heavy concentration on the saint’s tomb and the 
celebration of ‘us contrasted strikingly with the later 
Wali Allah-Deobandi tradition which eschewed such 
practices. Moderate supporters of the doctrine of 
wahdat al-wudjiid, they continued to study and to teach 
the works of Ibn al-‘Arabi up to the 20th century. 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzak (d. 5 Shawwal 1136/27 June 
1724), the illiterate pir of the Kadirt order, was the 
saint to whom all members of this learned Farangi 
Mahall family looked. They regarded their association 
with ‘Abd al-Razzak as crucial to their spiritual well- 
being, while the sadjdjadas of his shrine at Bansa some 
30 miles from Lucknow were careful to pay the schol- 
ars of Farangi Mahall especial respect.. There are 
also three important centres of devotion within the 
family. The shrine of Mulla Nizam al-Din in Lucknow, 
which is renowned for the benefit it can bring the 
mentally disturbed and scholars in difficulty; the shrine 
of Shah Anwar al-Hakk, and his successors and fol- 
lowers, which is also in Lucknow; and the shrine of 
Mawlana ‘Abd al-‘Ali Bahr al-‘Ulim which is in the 
Waladjahi Mosque at Triplicane, Madras. There are, 
furthermore, three important szsilas which run through 
the family: the Kadiri flowing from Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Razzak of Bansa, the Cishti-Nizami from Shah Kudrat 
Allah Nizami of Safipur, and the Cishti-Sabir? which 
goes back through Mulla Kutb al-Din to Shaykh 
Mulhibb Allah of Allahabad, the great proponent of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, to Shah Ahmad ‘Abd al-Hakk of 
Radawlt. 

By the present century, the springs of Indian 
mysticism were failing, but where they still flowed, 
the Farangi Mahall family were often prominent. 
They had connections with many of the major 
shrines in North India. They taught the sons of 
many sadjdj@das at the Madrasa-yi ‘Aliya Nizamiyya, 
the calendar of which was arranged to enable stu- 








dents to attend important ‘us. Consequently, the 
Farangi Mahallis were given much respect. The last 
important pir of the family was ‘Abd al-Bari. His 
influence was ramified widely throughout North 
Indian society, where his disciples ranged from the 
cadets of great landed families to politicians such 
as Muhammad and Shawkat ‘Ali and to relatives 
of the sadjdjadas of the most important shrine in 
India, that of Mu‘in al-Din Cishti at Adjmir. His 
influence, and that of Farangt Mahall, was demon- 
strated when at the ‘ws of Mu‘in al-Din Cishti in 
1334/1916 he played the leading role in founding 
the Bazm-i Sifiyya-yi Hind, which aimed to revive 
and to reform Indian mysticism. 

From the time when they were established in 
Farangt Mabhall, the descendants of Kutb al-Din, 
through the expansion of the family, through teach- 
ing, through writing, through giving fatdwa and 
through providing spiritual leadership, made wide 
connections throughout Indo-Muslim society. As mod- 
ern politics developed, these connections represent- 
ed a significant network of influence reaching from 
Lucknow to Madras and from Karachi to Chittagong. 
When the Farangi Mahallis wished to organise an 
India-wide movement, as in the campaign to pro- 
tect the holy places of Islam embodied in the 
Andjuman-i Khuddam-i Ka‘ba [g.v. in Suppl.] found- 
ed in 1331/1913, or in the campaign to support the 
Sharif Husayn against Ibn Sa‘tid in 1343-4/1925-6, 
their activities were based on this network. Moreover, 
it played a similar role when Farangi Mahallis joined 
“modern” politicians in the great religio-political 
movements of the period. They were in the fore- 
front of those driving forward the Indian Khildfat 
movement up to the end of 1338/1920, while they 
were again prominent in the revival of the All-India 
Muslim League after 1356/1937. In all these cam- 
paigns Farangi Mahall ‘lama’ promoted policies 
which, as in most other things, Deobandi ‘ulama’ 
either found difficult to support or opposed outright. 
This Deobandi opposition only serves to illuminate 
the point that the Farangi Mahallis were the first 
‘ulam@ to enter modern Indian politics. Men such 
as ‘Abd al-Bari, Salamat Allah and ‘Inayat Allah, 
orators, writers and builders of organisations, were 
important channels through which modern politicians 
based in Dihli and Lucknow made contact with the 
Muslim masses. 

The contributions of the Farangt Mahallis to Muslim 
education, learning and politics over three centuries 
make them remarkable among Indo-Muslim families. 
Family tradition itself helps to explain this record of 
sustained achievement. Each generation has placed 
great emphasis on maintaining the family’s standards 
of learning and mystical knowledge. And this process 
has been helped by the way in which the family has 
kept together; however far Farangi Mahallis strayed 
in search of a living, most returned to Lucknow to 
marry, to find solace in times of difficulty and to die. 
Moreover, the family has remained united except for 
one division which developed over the succession to 
Bahr al-‘Ulim in Madras. Only from the middle of 
the present century, as Islamic education has retreated 


| before western education and as the partition of the 


subcontinent has divided the family between India 
and Pakistan, has the hold of family tradition weak- 
ened, and the record of achievement declined. 
Bibliography: Much biographical material 
relating to-members of the Farangi Mahall family 
may be found in: Wali Allah Farangt Mahallt, 
al-Aghsan al-arba‘ca, Nadwa ms., Lucknow; 
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Mawlawi Hafiz Allah, Kanz al-barakat, n.d.; Altaf 

al-Rahman Kidwai, Ahwal-i ‘ulama’-i Farangi 

Mahall, 1907; ‘Abd al-Bari, Athar al-uwal, n.d.; 

Mawlawi ‘Inayat Allah, Yadhkkira-yi ‘ulama?-i 

Farangt Mahall, Lucknow 1928; Mawlawi ‘Inayat 

Allah, Ris@la-1 hasrat al-dfak ba wafat madjmi‘at 

al-akhlak, Lucknow 1929; Sibghat Allah Shahid 

Ansari, Sadr al-mudarrisin, Lucknow 1941. The 

following works offer information primarily on 

the educational activities of the family: 

Muhammad Rada Ansari, Bani-i Dars-i Nizami, 

Lucknow 1973; Shibli Nu‘mani, Makalat-i Shibli, 

A‘zamgath 1955, 91-123; Altaf al-Rahm4n 

Kidwai, Kiyam-i nizdm-i ta‘lim, Lucknow 1924; 

G.M.D. Sufi, Al-Minhaj, Lahore 1941, chs. ii and 

iil. For the Farangi Mahallt interest in mysti- 

cism, in addition to the biographical works 

above, see: Nur al-Hasan Adjmiri, Khaddimana 
guzarish, Lucknow 1923; ‘Abd al-Bari, ‘Urs Hadrat 

Bansa, Lucknow n.d.; and for their political activ- 

ities, see: F. Robinson, Separatism among Indian 

Muslims: the politics of the United Provinces’? Muslims 

1860-1923, Cambridge 1974 chs. vii-ix. Light is 

shed on other aspects of the family’s history and 

activities by Muhammad Rada Ansari, A very 
early farmdn of Akbar, cyclostyled paper, Centre 
of Advanced Study, Aligarh Muslim University, 
and Saeedullah, The life and works of Muhammad 

Siddiqg Hasan Khan Nawab of Bhopal 1248- 

1307/ 1832-1899, Lahore 1973, 93-101. 

1 (F.C.R. Rosinson) 

FARAS at-MA’ (A., pl. khayl al-ma’, khuyitl al-ma’) 
and synonyms faras, al-bahr faras al-nahr, faras nahri, 
hisan al-bahr, denoting the hippopotamus, are nothing 
other than Arabic translations of its Greek name 0 
innog © notépiog in the works of Herodotus, then 
imnondtapocg in the works of Galen and Aristotle; 
Herodotus also calls it 6 {tnnog tod NetAov, whence 
faras al-Nil “horse of the Nile” and Pliny simply trans- 
lated the Greek as equus fluviatilis. In Nubia it bears 
the name dimik and in the Touareg country, agamba 
(pl. igambaten) and bango (pl. bangoten). The epithets 
khinzir al-ma@ (Kazimirski) and gjdmis al-bakr (Amin 
al-Ma‘laf) attributed to the hippopotamus seem to be 
errors of definition. 

Belonging to the order of non-ruminant artiodacty- 
lae, this bulky African pachyderm (Hippopotamus 
amphibius) forms, with its dwarf relative from Liberia, 
the recently-discovered pygmy hippopotamus (Choerop- 
sis liberiensis), the family of hippopotamids, which is 
closely related to the suids and whose habitat at the 
present stretches over central and south-eastern Africa, 
from Senegal to Ethiopia and the Transvaal. In the 
mid-Quaternary period it was present in large num- 
bers in Europe and North Africa, as is proved by fos- 
sile remains. It was widespread throughout the Sahara 
in the Neolithic period and at the dawn of recorded 
history; Hannon, in the course of his famous journey, 
came across the animal in a river which was proba- 
bly the Saguiet-el-Hamra flowing to the north of the 
Rio de Oro. The Nile was a home for these crea- 
tures the whole length of its course, including the 
Delta, until very recent times, since the Neapolitan 
doctor Zerenghi captured a pair of them in a ditch- 
trap, in 1609, near Damietta. At the beginning of the 
19th century, according to Riippel, the hippopotamus 
was still common in Nubia, but today, in order to 
find it, one must travel down the Nile to a point well 
beyond Khartoum; the shrinking of its habitat and the 
rapid drop in its numbers are due to the combined 
action of the progressive drying-up of the Sahara 


and associated regions and uncontrolled destruction on 
the part of man, black as well as white. 

The first mention of the hippopotamus appears 
to be Biblical, since exegetes identify it with the 
Behemoth, the brute beast (arabised as bahimiit, asso- 
ciated with the root B-H-M) described in the Book 
of Job (xl, 10-19), as being one of the first works 
of God and as embodying blind force along-side the 
“Leviathan” (possibly the crocodile); whatever the 
case may be, it is very probable that the waters of 
the Jordan were acquainted with the creature in 
those remote times. Common throughout ancient 
Egypt, the hippopotamus, the walking scourge of 
crops, was the incarnation, in local mythology, of 
the maleficent goddess Thoueris, partner in evil to 
the crocodile god Sobek; a statuette in varnished 
blue ceramic (Paris, Museum of the Louvre) dating 
from the 11th Dynasty, or about two thousand years 
before the Christian era, definitely constitutes one 
of the most ancient representations of the pachy- 
derm. After the Bible, it is in the works of Herodotus 
(Histories, ii, 71) that we find the oldest description 
of the “horse of the Nile” based on information, 
now lost, given by Hecate of Miletus (6th century 
B.C.); Aristotle was to reproduce this account (Natural 
history), tr. J. Tricot, Paris 1957, i, 127) and after 
him, a number of authors including Plutarch, 
Diodorus of Sicily, Strabo, Pausanias and Pliny. For 
all of them, the image of the hippopotamus is that 
of a cloven-footed beast like the cow, with a mane 
and with a horse’s whinny, but with a very large 
and snub nose, and with the tail and tusks of the 
wild boar. It kills and eats the crocodile and dev- 
astates crops on the banks of the river; it is the 
size “of a donkey” and its hide, impenetrable so 
long as it is kept dry, is used to make javelins, 
shields and helmets. In spite of the exhibition of 
hippopotami at Rome on the occasion of triumphs, 
and especially at that of Augustus after his victory 
over Cleopatra, in spite of the presence of a spec- 
imen in the menageries of Heliogabalus, and in 
spite, finally, of a precise description of the animal 
given by Achilles Tatius and repeated, in the 
year 325 of the present era, by Eusthatus of 
Cappadocia, the western world was to remain until 
the Renaissance in almost complete ignorance of the 
hippopotamus, to the extent that in his Treasury, the 
Florentine Brunetto Latini (13th century) could still 
write: “l’ypopotame est un peissons qui est apelez 
cheval fluviel por ce que il naist el flun de Nile.” 
The creature only began to be known with the 
accounts, in 1544, of P. Gilles and P. Belon who 
were able to observe at leisure, in Constantinople, 
one of these animals kept in captivity. In the East, 
Arab authors, cosmographers and encyclopaedists, 
while retaining the assertions of Aristotle, were able 
nevertheless to collect, from Nubia: and Abyssinia, 
more precise information. Thus al-Djahiz, without 
himself knowing the animal, reproduces on the sub- 
ject (Hayawén, vii, 129-45, 250) some interesting 
details supplied by travelling merchants. He declares 
notably that the traces left by the hippopotamus, in 
the course of its nocturnal sorties, on the muddy 
banks of the Nile, shows to the river farmers the 
farthest limit to which the river will rise when in 
flood, and that, if captured young, the hippopotamus 
is easily domesticated and used to be kept in homes 
in close proximity to women and children; this was 
said to be an effective means of protecting them 
from the jaws of the ever-lurking crocodile. When 
it leaves the river to graze, adds al-Djahiz, the hippo- 
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potamus goes a considerable distance and only starts 
browsing while returning to the water, as if it has 
calculated in advance the quantity of food that will 
be necessary for it during the night. Its teeth had 
the power, among the Nubians, to soothe their fre- 
quent stomach ailments, caused by their crude diet 
of raw fish and their habit of drinking muddy water; 
the invalid would wear one of these teeth over his 
stomach. Besides, the internal organs of the 
hippopotamus were regarded by them as a good 
remedy against the periodical seizures of epileptics 
at the time of new moons (sar‘ al-ahilla). To these 
observations, al-Mas‘tidi adds (Muriidj, § 805) that 
while feeding, the hippopotamus deposits its excre- 
ment here and there and that the intact seeds that 
it contains ensure a regrowth of the vegetation. 
However, this manner of restitution did little to com- 
pensate for the havoc wreaked in the planted fields, 
whose owners were often obliged to suppress the 
creatures that were to blame for the damage; in 
order to do this, they did not hesitate to sacrifice 
generous portions of lupins (turmus, tirmis) offered to 
the greedy pachyderms, which would gorge them- 
selves with them before returning to the water and 
soon after burst with. meteorism. 

Those who, after these two authors, made men- 
tion of the hippopotamus were content to repeat 
what had previously been said. It is, however, cun- 
ous to find that al-Idrisi, describing the Nile and 
Nubia (Nuzhat, climate I, section 4), devotes only two 
lines to the animal, stating that it has webbed feet. 
Still more astonishing is the lack of attention paid 
to it by al-Makrizi (Ahifat, ch. xx) in the context of 
“wonders of the Nile”; repeating al-Mas‘tdi, he adds 
only that the animal is present in large numbers in 
the mining district of the Shankir, on the double 
bend of the river. Al-Damiri completes all the pre- 
ceding with his customary rubrics about the per- 
missibility of eating it, the particular qualities of its 
organs and the animal’s role in oneiromancy. Thus 
we know (Hayat al-hayawan al-kubra, Cairo 1356/1937, 
ii, 221-2) that according to the scheme of Kur’anic 
law, the flesh of the hippopotamus may be consumed 
because it is a wild herbivore “resembling” a horse. 
We also learn that the skin of the pachyderm, buried 
in the middle of a village, protects the latter from 
every scourge; that after burning, the ashes of this 
skin mixed in a paste with flour of the vetch -(kir- 
sanna) makes a plaster which, in three days, cures 
abcesses; and that the gall, after prolonged soaking, 
is dried to make a powder for treating eyes affect- 
ed with the dark cataract (al-ma’ al-aswad). What al- 
Damiri omits to mention is the high value accorded 
to the ivory of the teeth and tusks of the 
hippopotamus. In fact, this ivory was exported from 
East Africa along with that of the elephant [see ‘Apy 
and Fit] and the “horn” of the rhinoceros [see 
KARKADDAN], but at a higher price because of the 
superiority of its grain, of which the pure white does 
not grow yellow in the course of time; confused with 
the ivory of walrus-tusks under the name rohart 
(Nordic in origin), the West imported it as a high- 
quality materia] for craftsmen of inlaid goods, of 
high-class cutlery, and, most of all, of artificial den- 
tures; the production of synthetic materials with resin 
base destroyed this market to some extent. 

In short, all these mediaeval texts relating to the 
hippopotamus are nothing more than echoes of 
accounts where imagination frequently prevails over 
reality; also, the only true Arab testimony of real 
documentary value concerning the animal remains 





that of the indefatigable Moroccan globe-trotter Ibn 
Battiita, who saw it with his own eyes in its Nigerian 
habitat. In fact, having left Sidjilmasa and crossed 
Mauretania and the vast desert of the Touaregs, he 
came, in the course of the year 754/1353, to the 
Muslim kingdom of Mali [g.v.] on the Niger which, 
like all men at that time, he believed to be a branch 
of the Nile. There he was in the very heart of 
hippopotamus country, since mali is its name in 
Bambara, in Malinka and in Mandingo. His first 
encounter with the animals took place in the vicinity 
of a broad bay (Khalid) in the river (possibly Lake 
Debo) which he had to cross by boat with his car- 
avan (Rikla, Cairo 1346/1928, ii, 201). “... There 
were there,” he tells “sixteen enormous quadrupeds 
which astonished me and which I took to be ele- 
phants in view of their large numbers in this same 
place. Then I saw them plunge into the water of 
the river and I consulted Abt’ Bakr b. Ya‘kab (the 
caravan guide) about these huge creatures, They are, 
he explained to me, “horses of the river” (khayl al- 
bahr) that have Jeft the water to graze on dry land. 
They are larger than horses, but they have the mane, 
the tail and the head, although their foot is that of 
the elephant. I had occasion to see these hippopotami 
again when we travelled down the Nile (= the Niger) 
in canoes from Timbuktu (Tunbuktit)} to Gao (Kiki, 
formerly called Gogo); they were swimming in the 
middle of the river, lifting their heads above the sur- 
face and breathing noisily. For fear of these animals 
the canoists moved closer to the bank lest they cap- 
size us. The natives have a cunning method for fight- 
ing these beasts; they use javelins of which the 
(barbed) iron tp is pierced with a hole through which 
they thread strong cords. They attack the animal 
with these throwing-weapons and, if the spear strikes 
the foot or the withers, the iron becomes deeply 
embedded; all the hunters then have to do is drag 
the victim to the bank with the ropes; they then 
dispatch him and feed on his flesh. Hence the abun- 
dance of bones strewn the whole length of the banks 
of the river.” We may add that, since then, the mas- 
sacre has not ceased and has intensified with the 
coming of the Whites to Africa; the hippopotamus 
provided, to a considerable extent, the subsistence 
of the armies fighting in the Cameroons at the time 
of the First World War, and it has since paid a 
heavy tribute to suppliers of shipyards and to local 
militia chiefs, without counting “safari” enthusiasts 
in search of spectacular trophies. Some partial meas- 
ures towards the protection of the animal have for- 
tunately intervened in some modern African states, 
for there can be no doubt, as an English explorer 
has written, “... that once civilization has driven the 
hippopotami away from an African river, that river 
loses one of its greatest charms and one of its major 
ornaments.” 

Bibliography: in addition to references given 
in the article, see L. Blancou, Géographie cynégé- 
tique du monde, Paris 1959, 96; P. Bourgoin, 
Animaux de chasse @Afrique, Paris 1955, 73-5; R. 
Fiasson, L’homme contre lanimal, Paris 1957, 77; 
L. Guyot and P. Gibassier, Les noms des animaux 
terrestres, Paris 1967, 74-6; Th. Haltenorth and 
W. Trense, Das Grosswild der Erde, Bonn-Munich- 
Vienna 1956; B. Heuvelmans, Sur la piste des 
bétes ignorées, Paris 1955, ii, 115-16; L. Lavauden, 
Les grands animaux de chasse de UAfrique Frangaise 
{collection Faune des colonies frangaises, v/7), Paris 
1934, 416-20; H. Lhote, La chasse chez les Touaregs, 
Paris 1951, 68-9; I.T. Sanderson, Living mammals 
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of the world, Fr. tr. Les Mammiferes vivants du monde, 

Paris 1957. (F. Viré) 

FARMASUNIYYA (a.), freemasonry (also in 
Arabic: Firmdsiniyya, Masiinyya and Bindya Hurra; in 
Turkish, Franmasonluk, Farmasonluk, Masontuk). 

I. In the Ottoman empire and its succes- 
sor states. 

Freemansonry first penetrated the Empire via 
lodges (Arabic mahfil; Turkish mahfel, loca) es- 
tablished by Europeans. As many of the lodges were 
established without the authority of organised 
freemasonry, they were frequently short-lived. Several 
lodges were reported in Aleppo, Izmir and Corfu 
in 1738, in Alexandretta in the early 1740s, in the 
Armenian parts of Eastern Turkey in 1762 and in 
Istanbul in 1768 or 1769. Individual freemasons— 
although not lodges—were reported in Tunisia in 
1784 (Jews of Livornese origin) and a year later 
in Algeria (local Muslims). In Egypt, lodges were 
allegedly set up by French officers during the 
Napoleonic Occupation. Despite the small number 
and limited activities of freemasons in the [8th cen- 
tury, the Ottoman authorities restricted them, with 
only moderate success, as early as 1748. More infor- 
mation is available on masonic activity since the 
1820s, especially among foreigners and_ local 
Christians and Jews in Istanbul, Izmir, Syria, Thrace, 
Macedonia, Epirus and other parts of the Empire. 
From the mid-19th century onwards, more and more 
international freemasonic organisations founded 
lodges in the main population centres of the Empire, 
through their European residents. The spread of 
freemasonry was indeed a facet of European influ- 
ence; it progressed more rapidly in areas under 
European political control, e.g. in Algeria after 1830 
(1851: 842 freemasons in [4 lodges), Tunisia after 
1881 (1910: more than 300 freemasons) and Egypt 
after 1882. European economic penetration had an 
impact as well; the first lodge in Jaffa was set up 
by French railway engineers in 1891. Robert Morris, 
an American freemason who toured Asia Minor in 
1868 and founded the first lodge in Jerusalem, in 
that year calculated that 17 English, 15 French and 
8 Italian lodges were active throughout the Empire. 
Actually there were more; by the end of the century, 
there was hardly a city or town of importance with- 
out at least one lodge. Christians, Muslims and Jews 
mingled freely in these lodges (although certain 
lodges were preponderantly of one faith, such as 
Sion’s Lodge, founded among the Izmir Jews in 
1870), which were among the few meeting-places 
for members of different faiths, as well as for for- 
eigners and natives. This created a language prob- 
lem, and the ritual was sometimes performed in 
more than one language. Membership figures were 
generally modest—between approximately one dozen 
and one hundred per lodge—but the importance of 
freemasonry was enhanced by such important per- 
sons as the Algerian amir ‘Abd al-Kadir (1864), 
Mehmed Rashid, wali of Syria (1868), Djamal al- 
Din al-Afghani (9.2.], Muhammad ‘Abduh [9.v.] and 
several members of the Khedivial family (from the 
1860s onwards). Moreover, many local freemasons 
were people-of-means—generally of the upper mid- 
dle classes—because of the relatively high mem- 
bership dues. This remains true, to a great extent, 
to this very day. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the lodges would 
serve, at times, as nuclei for anti-establishment 
and even revolutionary political activity, owing to 
their clandestine nature. Prince Halim, Grand 








Master of the Grand Orient of Egypt in 1867-8, 
attempted to use the freemasons in his struggle 
against the Khedive Isma‘il. In 1876, the deposed 
Sultan Murad V unsuccessfully sought to enlist the 
assistance of the freemasons in Istanbul to ensure 
his safety from ‘Abd al-Hamid II’s designs and 
probably even for launching a counter-coup. Early 
in the 20th century, masonic lodges, mostly those 
in Salonica, served as a cover for the meetings of 
leaders of the Young Turks, of whom at least one, 
Tal‘at, was an active freemason. There is, howev- 
er, no conclusive evidence that freemasonry as such 
played a role in the preparation and implementa- 
tion of the Young Turk Revolution. True, 
freemasonry could—and did—operate more freely 
in the post-Hamidian era (it had been proscribed 
during ‘Abd al-Hamid II’s reign), although only for 
a short period, as Enwer forbade its activities soon 
after World War I broke out. Persistent rumours 
about freemansonry have nonetheless discredited it 
in Republican Turkey and some of the Arab states 
(in Syria and Egypt freemasonry is prohibited; in 
several others, it is severely limited). This is hard- 
ly due to the number of freemasons: There were 
about 500 freemasons in Turkey in 1923 and ca. 
2000-2400 between 1930 and 1935—-when all lodges 
were closed down. They reopened in 1948 as an 
Association of the Masons of Turkey (Tiirkiye Mason 
Dernegi) which has been publishing since January 
1951 a periodical, Tiirk Mason Dergisi, renamed Mason 
Dergisi in July 1973. Turkish membership reached 
2,367 in 1966; figures for other Middle Eastern 
states are not available, but seem to be equally 
modest (e.g. in 1931, there were ca. 1500 in Palestine 
and ca. 1000 in Tunisia) and declining since the 
disappearance of the Mandates and Protectorates. 
Rather, freemasonry’s universalist and internation- 
al character, partly beyond the state’s immediate 
control, awakened suspicion in nationalist circles, 
while the non-Muslim origins of its founders and 
the marked secularist spirit in many of the lodges 
aroused animosity among devout Muslims. 
Freemasonry’s social and educational philanthropy 
has been resented, as well, which may explain why 
many, if not most published works on freemasonry, 
in both Arabic and Turkish, tend to attack rather 
than defend it. Several of those printed in the Arab 
states link freemasonry and Zionism (without tan- 
gible proof), denigrating both. Such works have 
been published in Turkey, too, where the most pro- 
lific exponent of anti-freemasonry was Cevat Rifat 
Atlhan. Recently, Turkish organs sympathetic to 
the Nationalist Action and National Salvation Parties 
have systematically been presenting freemasonry as 
evil and hostile to both Turkey and Islam. These 
attitudes notwithstanding, masonic activity contin- 
ues in Turkey and nearly all the Arab states, with 
varying degrees of success. 

Bibliography: Précis des travaux de la R.*. des amis 
de Napoléon le Grand a VO.". d’Alexandne relatifs @ une 
fete de la paix, célébrée le 19 j.. du 9. m. de Van de 
la V.. L.. 5809, Alexandria 1809. De Bélisaire, 
Onent d’Alger. Procés verbal de Uinauguration du nouveau 
temple, 8° jour du 9° mois de Van de la V.. .L.. 
5837, Marseilles 1838; R. Morris, Freemasonry in the 
Holy Land, or the handmarks of Hiram’s builders, New 
York 1872; Raffaele Scarozza, Alla massoneria unt- 
versale generalmente ed a tutte le potenze massoniche par- 
ticolarmente sulla legale regolare esistenza del Grande Onente 
Egiziano contra la guerra fatta degli oppositori questo 
povero lavoro a tutti inditiuta-tmente un massone dedica, 
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Alexandria 1874; Ed. StJ. Fairman, Prince Halim 
Pacha, of Egypt—a freemason, London 1884; R.F. 
Gould, The history of freemasonry: its antiquities, 
symbols, constitutions, customs, etc., ii, London 
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des Israélites de Tunisie, Paris 1888, 140-1; F.G. 
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khafiyya fi ‘l-djam‘tyya al-masiiniyya, Cairo 1900; 
lliya ’l-Hadjdj, al-Khula@sa al-masiiniyya, Cairo 
1900; anon., al-Hakika al-djaltyya fi ‘l-shi‘a al- 
masiniyya, Cairo 1907; N. Nicolaides, L’Empire 
ottoman, une année de constitution, Brussels 1909, 
150-3; L. Shaykho, al-Sirr al-masiin fi shi‘at 
al-farmasiin, Beirut 1909-11; Grand Orient 
Ottoman, Instruction pour le premier grade symbol- 
igue, Istanbul 1910; idem, Réglement général du 
Grand Orient Ottoman pour les ateliers du 1” au 3’ 
degré, Istanbul n.d. [1910]; Joseph Sakakini, 
Incident avec la grande loge d’Egypte. Rapport du (sic) 
Joseph Sakakini, de Virrégularité de la grande loge 
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al-banna@’in al-ahrar al-kadima al-makbila, Beirut 
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Internationales Freimaurerlexikon, Munich 1932; 
anon., Ttirkiye btiyiik mesrikinin 1935 biitge nizam- 
namesi projesi, Istanbul 1934; R. Chajim Josef 
David Asulai, Ma‘gal {06 ha-Salem: Itinerarium 
(1753-1794), ed. Aron Freiman, Jerusalem 
1934, 61; Yusuf al-Hadjdj, Fi sabil al-hakk: haykal 
Sulayman aw al-watan al-kawmi li ’l-Yahid, Beirut 
1934; Stileyman Kulce, Turkiye’de masonluk, 
Izmir 1948; ‘Abd al-Rahman Sami ‘Ismat, al- 
Sahyiniyya wa ’l-masiniyya*, Alexandria 1950; M. 
Raif Ogan, Tuirktyedekt masonluk i¢ yiizti ve sirlari, 
Istanbul 1951; J.M. Landau, Parliaments and par- 
ties in Egypt, Tel-Aviv 1953, 80-3 (= Arabic tr., 
Cairo 1975, 84-6); Z.H. Velibese, Turkiyede fran- 
masonluk, Ankara 1956; E.E. Ramsaur, The Young 
Turks: prelude to the revolution of 1908, Princeton 
1957, 103-10; Kemalettin Apak, Ana gizgiteriyle 
Tiirkiyedekt_ masonluk tarihi, Istanbul 1958; Sayf al- 
Din al-Bustani, Awkifi hadha@ ’l-saratan: hakikat 
al-mdsintyya wa-ahddfuha, np. [Damascus], n.d. 
{1959}; Cevat Rifat Atilhan, Farmasonluk insanhgin 
kanseri, Istanbul 1960; B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modern Turkey, London 1961, 172-4, 207-8; J.M. 
Landau, Prolegomena to a study of secret societies in 
modern Egypt, in Middle Eastern Studies, London, 
1 (Jan. 1965), esp. 4 ff; Ahmad Ghalwash, al- 
Diam‘yya al-masiniyya: hak@ikuha wa-khafayaha, 
Cairo 1966; X. Yacono, Un siécle de franc-magon- 
nerie algérienne (1785-1884), Paris 1969; Mehmet 
Vedat Onat, Yakin tarthimizde masonluk iizerine bir 
deneme, Istanbul 1971; Cevat Rifat Atilhan, Tiirk, 
iste diigmanin, Istanbul 1971; Necdet Seving, 
Ordular, masonlar, Komiinistler, Istanbul 1971; 








E. Kedourie, Young Turks, freemasons and Jews, in 

Middle East Studies, vii (1971), 89-104; Sultan 

Abdiilhamit, Sivas? hatirlarm, \stanbul 1974, 97-8; 

Daniel Ligou, ed., Dictionnaire untversel de la franc- 

magonnerie, i-ii, n.p. [Paris] 1974; J.M. Landau, 

Radical politics in modern Turkey, Leiden 1974, 182- 

96, 277 (= Turkish tr., Ankara 1978, 261 ff.); 

Necdet Seving, Ordular, masonlar, Komiinistler*, 

Istanbul 1975; anon., Masontk faaliyetler tizerindehi 

perdesi kalkinmalidir, n.p. 1975; Hasan Cem, Diinyada 

ve Tiirkityede masonluk, Istanbul 1976; Hikmet 

Tanyu, Tarith boyunca Yahudiler ve Tiirkler, i-ii, 

Istanbul 1976-7; Feroz Ahmad, The Turkish exper- 

iment in democracy 1950-1975, London 1977, 235, 

367, 376-8, 384; M. Ertugrul Diizdag, Tuirkiye’de 

masonluk meselest, Istanbul 1977; Ilhami Soysal, 

Tiirkiye ve diinyada masonluk ve masonlar, Istanbul 

1978, 165 ff; David Farhi, Yehudey Saloniki bé- 

mahpekhat ha-Tirkim hatsé%rim (“The Jews of 

Salonica in the Young Turk revolution”), in 

Séfinot, Jerusalem, xv (1978), 135-52; anon., Usil 

al-binaya al-hurra, Acre n.d.; Cevat Rifat Atilhan, 

Masonluk nedir? n.p., n.d. 

(J.M. Lanpav) 

2. In Persia. For this, see FARAMOSH-KHANA, 
above. 

FAROUK [see FARO]. 

FARRUKHAN, the name of two ispahbadhs of 
Tabaristan: Farrukhan Djilanshah, ancestor of the 
Dabiyid dynasty of Tabaristan and of the Badhuspanid 
dynasty of Ruyan, and Farrukhan the Great, his great- 
grandson and the second Dabiyid ispakbadh of 
Tabaristan. 

1. FARRUKHAN DyiLANsHAH, ispahbadh of Tabaristan 
at the time of the Arab conquest, in about 22/643. 
He claimed to be the great-grandson of Djamasp, 
brother of the Sasanid king Kawadh I (488-531), at 
least according to Ibn Isfandiyar, 97, who asserts 
that he ruled over the south-Caspian provinces 
(Tabaristan, Djilan, Daylam) and the land of the 
Khazars and the Slavs; but his titles contradict these 
assertions, in fact, according to Bal‘ami, iii, 493; Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 119, tr. 91; al-Tabari, i, 2659, he 
adopted the pompous titles: Djil Djilan, Ispahbadh 
Ispahbadhan, Ispahbadh Khurdasan, Padhish- 
khwardjarshah, which are to be translated as: King 
of the people of Djilan, chief of the ispahkbadhs (of 
Tabaristan), (holding his office from the) espahbadh of 
Khurasan, king of the mountain regions (of 
Tabaristan). If then control of the land of the Khazars 
and Slavs is to be excluded, there is no reason to 
suppose that Farrukhan exercised effective control of 
Daylam and Djilan, in spite of his title of Djilanshah, 
which simply indicates that he was a native of Djilan, 
as is confirmed by Bal‘ami, iii, 493. In fact, Daylam 
and Djilan are not mentioned among Farrukhan’s 
possessions in the treaty of capitulations which he 
concluded with the general Suwayd b. Mukarrin, in 
22/643 (al-Tabari, 1, 2659-60). All that is attested 
by the sources is that Farrukhan, profiting from the 
decline of the central Sadsanid power, enjoyed auton- 
omy over Tabaristan, and occupied a senior posi- 
tion with regard to the other local chieftains. His 
allegiance to the Sasanids is shown by the fact that 
he sent military contingents to the battle of Nihawand 
(21/642) which decided the fate of the Iranian plateau 
{al-Baladhuri, 280; al-Dinawari, 141). 

After their victory, the Arab armies marched 
against the northern provinces of Persia and took 
control of al-Rayy (in spite of the intervention of 
troops sent from Tabaristan, Bal‘ami, iii, 489), of 
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Dunbawand, Kimis and Djurdjan, thus encircling 
Tabaristan. Also, “when the ispahbadhs of Tabaristan 
became aware of these facts, they went to consult 
their suzerain, upon whom they all depended, and 
who lived at Amul, in the centre of the province. 
This was a powerful man, a Gilani, his name was 
Farrukhan and he was called ispahkbadh of the ispah- 
badhs ...” (Bal‘ami, iii, 493). Farrukhan advised sub- 
mission with the payment of a meagre 500,000 dirhams 
in tribute for Tabaristan (Bal‘ami, iii, 493-4; al-Tabari, 
i, 2659-60), which was far less than the sum paid to 
the Sasanids, according to [bn Isfandiyar, 118. This 
submission was to prove purely formal, hence this 
led in 30/651 to an expedition by Sa‘id b. al-‘As, 
which initially met with fierce resistance (al-Tabari, 
i, 2836, ii, 1322; Balam? iv, 334-5; al-Baladhuri, 
334-5; Ibn Isfandiyar, 98). The local historians indi- 
cate neither the length of the reign of Farrukhan, 
nor the date of his death, but state that his son Djil 
Djawbara seized control of Daylam and Djilan (which 
were reckoned to form part of the possessions of 
Farrukhan Djilanshah), raised an army there and 
threatened to invade Tabaristan (another of his father’s 
territories). The King of Kings Yazdgird III (632-51) 
was obliged to accept the fait accomph and to invest 
Djil Djawbara with the title Djil Djilan, Padhish- 
khwardjarshah (Ibn Isfandiyar, 97; Zahir al-Din, 42). 

Now these events are placed in the 35th year of 
the new Persian era, which corresponds to 667 A.D., 
if the era in question is that of Yazdgird III, who 
fled from his capital, Ctesiphon-Seleucia, in 637 A.D., 
and was assassinated in 31/651. One might suppose 
that Farrukhan Djilanshah had been deposed, which 
would explain the reconquest by his son, but the 
strangest thing is that Ibn Isfandiyar, 97, claims that 
Djil Djawbara established his capital at Fiman, in 
Djilan, reigned 15 years and divided his territories 
among his elder son Dabiya (eponymous ancestor 
of the Dabiyids) and his younger son Badhuspan 
(eponymous ancestor of the Badhuspanids [9.v.]; the 
Dabiyids continued to dominate the other local 
princes of Tabaristan (the Zarmihrids of Miyandurid 
near Sariya; the Karinids of the Karin mountains; 
Bawandids of the Sharwin mountains; the Marzbans 
of Tamisha; etc.) and had their. capital at Amul, 
while the Badhuspanids controlled Riiyan. On the 
other hand, the death of Djil Djawbara is placed 
by the local historians in the year 50 of the new 
era of the Persians, which corresponds to 682 
A.D., if the era in question is that of Yazdgird TII. 
Now Tabaristan inaugurated its own era on the Ist 
Farvardin I/27th Shawwal 31/1ith June 652, and 
the year 50 of the era of Tabaristan corresponds to 
82-3/701-2. This shows that the exploits attributed 
to Djil Djawbara are probably a legendary account, 
inspired by the etymology of his name . Djawbara, 
which means “he who rides a bull”; according to 
the local sources, Djtl Djawbara disguised himself, 
for a reconnaissance of Tabaristan, by pushing in 
front of himself two cows from Djilan (Zahir al-Din, 
39; Rehatsek, in JBBRAS (1876), 438). As for the 
new era of the Persians, it is the era of Tabaristan 
(since the length of the reigns of the Dabiybid ispah- 
badhs, as given by the local historians, corresponds 
within a few years to the dates shown by the Dabiyid 
coinage discovered up to the present) rather than 
that of Yazdgird If] (which differs by 20 years 
from the era of Tabaristan). So we have a reign of 
Farrukhan Djilanshah lasting until roughly 61/680; 
his successors were his son Djil Djawbara who 
reigned 15 years (¢a. 62-77, 681-96), then Dabiiya 








who “reigned over Tabaristan in a severe and inflex- 
ible manner” (Ibn Isfandiyar, 98) for 16 years, that 
is ca. 77-92/696-710, and finally Farrukhan . the 
Great, surnamed Diu ‘l-Manakib (“the Virtuous”), 
who reigned for 17 years according to the local 
sources. 

2. FARRUKHAN THE GREAT, great-grandson of 
Farrukhan Djilanshah, and second ispahbadh of the 
Dabiyid dynasty of Tabaristan. His reign begins with 
the issue of coinage in the name of the Dabiyid 
ispahbadhs, dating from the year 60 of the era of 
Tabaristan 93/711. The coinage consists of silver 
half-drachmas, of the same type as the Sasanid 
dirhams of Khusraw II (590-628), but their original- 
ity lies in the fact that they are dated by the era of 
Tabaristan, which begins on the Ist Farvardin 21 of 
the era of Yazdgird III, corresponding to the lith 
June 652 (according to Mordtmann, in ZDMG, viii 
(1854), 173-4, and not 651 as is supposed by 
Marquart, Eransahr, 133). The year of issue is indi- 
cated on the left on the reverse side of the coins, in 
Pahlavi, of which the writing is ambiguous, which 
explains how its interpretation may be difficult and 
sometimes uncertain. It is thus that Unvala insists 
that there are two princes: Farrox* (the Farrukhan 
the Great of the local sources) who reigned 10-11 
years, from 60 to 70 T., and another prince, whom 
he calls Farrox‘an, who would be the son of Farrox’, 
and who would have reigned 8-9 years, from 72 to 
79 T. (reproduction of the coinage of Farrukhan the 
Great, of the years 60, 63 65-70 75, 77 T. in Unvala, 
Plate). To justify this distinction, he stresses the dif- 
ference in the orthography of the names: Farrox” and 
Farrox‘an, which is also found in Ibn Isfandiyar, 114. 
This historian mentions in the reign of the last 
Dabiyid, Khurshid, a Fakhran and a Farrukhan, both 
sons of Djusnas. Furthermore, Unvala declares’ that 
the coins of FarroxY have no marginal inscription on 
the right, whereas those of Farrox‘an bear the words 
apd and nwak (= “miraculous, marvellous, good”), after 
the year 72 T. (Unvala: 7, § 3; 8, § 4,5, 7, 9, 10; 
30, § 10; n. 6; 31, § 11, 15). These arguments did 
not convince J. Walker (according to Unvala, 7-8, 
§ 4), who thinks that the reference is to the same 
individual, Farrukhan the Great, of whom the local 
historians speak (reproduction of the coinage from 
60-2, 65-70, 75, 77, in Walker, i, Pl. xxiii), but does 
not give reasons. 

In our opinion, there are important objections to 
Unvala’s hypothesis: seeing that Ibn Isfandiyar dis- 
tinguishes so carefully the sons of Djusnas, there is 
no reason why he should confuse Farrox” and 
Farrox‘an. On the other hand, Unvala (8, § 4; 31, 
§ 15) makes Farrox’an the son of Farrox’ “as the 
patronymic indicates”, which is not’ conclusive, for 
Fakhran and Farrukhan are two brothers, and not 
father and son. Finally, the supplementary marginal 
inscriptions do not imply ipso facto the existence of 
two persons: in fact the coins of the governor of 
Tabaristan Hani’ b. Hani’? have marginal inscriptions 
on the right, which vary (reproduction in Walker, i, 
Pl. xxv, 12-15, xxxviii, 12-15); some of them men- 
tion only the name of the governor, other bear the 


initial ¢ of Jae (= “justice”) above the name (accord 


ing to Unvala: 12, § 6). There is no question here 
in Unvala’s mind of two distinct governors. 
On the other hand, the anonymous coinages of 


134 T., 135 T., and 137 T. are of three varieties: 
the first are marked nwaku), nwak, g¢¢ (= “very, good”); 
the second Djarir, nwak{u), third apd 
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and nwak(u), apd and nwak, apd and ¢ (according to 
Unvala: 12, § 9; 10, § 25; reproduction in Walker, 


Pahlavi words afd and nwak are thus homologues of 
the initial ¢ of Jac, and it is clear therefore that a 
Farrox* ane a Farrox’an cannot be distinguished in 
the manner employed by Unvala. 

According to Ibn Isfandtyar, 27, Farrukhan the 
Great took control of the territories lying between 
Tabaristan and Nishapiir, and put an end to the 
incursions by the Turks of Dihistan with whom he 
made a truce. This respite was put to advantage in 
reinforcing his realm, so well that when hostilities 
were resumed, the Turks were crushed at Turan- 
éar or Turisha. This narrative in fact recalls an 
episode of the reign of Khusraw I (Christensen, 
Sassanides, 380), which was associated elsewhere with 
the grandfather of Farrukhan the Great, Djil 
Djawbara. This story is not to be believed, espe- 
cially since Ibn Isfandiyar states elsewhere (105) that 
Farrukhan maintained friendly relations with the 
governor of Khurasan, Kutayba b. Muslim (86- 
96/702-15) [q.v.]. All these errors are explained by 
the fact that the local historians claim that the 
Dabiyids ruled over Tabaristan, Gilan and Daylam 
because they bore the title Gi] Gilan, Ispahbadh 
Ispahbadhan (king of the Gils, Ispahbadh of the 
Ispabadhs). Now, neither Gilan nor Daylam was 
under the rule of Farrukhan the Great, for Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 99-100, mentions an attack made by the 
Daylamis against Tabaristaén, an attack which was 
frustrated by a trick. Similarly, when Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab tried to conquer Tabaristan in 97/717, 
Farrukhan the Great “appealed for help to the King 
of Daylam who sent him 10,000 men” (Bal‘ami, iv, 
228). These Daylami reinforcements and the nature 
of the terrain, suitable for ambushes, saved the ispah- 
badh from annexation of his territory, but he was 
obliged to consent to a heavy tribute to obtain the 
withdrawal of Yazid’s troops (al-Tabari, ii, 1320-1, 
1327-9; al-Baladhuri, 336-8; Ibn Isfandiyar, 105-7, 
presents a different version, which cannot be 
accepted), Farrukhan the Great concerned himself 
with the development of Tabaristan until his death, 
ca. 110-12/728-30. He was succeeded by his son 
Dadhburzmihr who reigned for 12 years (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 108) until ca. 122/739. 

Bibliography: In addition to the Arabic sources 
(Baladhuri, Futéh; Ibn al-Fakth; Ya‘kubi, Ta’rikh; 
Tabari; Ibn al-Athir) and the Persian ones 
(Bal‘ami; Ibn Isfandiyar, abridged tr. E.G. Browne; 
Zahir al-Din, Ta’rikh-i Tabaristan, ed. B. Dorn, 
St. Petersburg 1850; E. Rehatsek, The Baw and 
Gaobarah Sepahbuds along the southern shores of the 
Caspian, in JBBRAS, xii (1876), 410-45, there should 
be added J. Marquart, Eransahr, Mordtmann, 
Erkldérung der Miinzen mit Pehlevi Legenden, it. Abteilung, 
Miinzen von Tabanstan, in <DMG, viii (1854), 173- 
80; H.L. Rabino di Borgomale, Les dynasties de 
Mazandaran de Van 50 H. a@ Van 1006 H (672- 
1597/98) d’aprés les sources locales, in JA, cexxviii 
(1938); J.M. Unvala, Numismatique du Tabaristan, 
Paris 1938; J. Walker, A catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian 
coins in the British Museum, London 1941; M. Rekaya, 
Les provinces sud-casprennes de la conguéte arabe au milieu 
du Lf’ siécle de UH./ 642-864, typed mémoire, Paris- 
Sorbonne 1968, abridged in RSO, xlviii (1973-4), 
117-52. 

Csr (M. Rekaya) 
FARUK, King of Egypt, son of King Fu’ad 

(1923-36) [see FUAD AL-AwwaL] and Queen Nazli 








(née Sabri), grandson of the Khedive Isma‘il (1863-79) 
{see IsMA‘IL Pasa], was born in Cairo on 21 Djumada 
al-al4 1338/11 February 1920. He was proclaimed 
Crown Prince on 13 April 1922, officially named 
Prince of the Sa‘id (Upper Egypt) on 12 December 
1933, and proclaimed King of Egypt on 28 April 
1936 in succession to his father who died on that 
day. He officially ascended the throne on 6 May 1936. 
On 20 January 1938 he married Safinaz Dhu ’I-Fikar, 
daughter of Judge Yasuf Dhu ’I-Fikar, Vice-President 
of the Alexandria Mixed Court of Appeals. Safinaz 
was given the name and title of Queen Farida of 
Egypt. There were three daughters from the mar- 
riage, before it was dissolved in November 1948, when 
Fark divorced Farida. On 6 May 1951 Farik, at 
thirty-one, married Nariman Sadik, the seventeen-year 
old daughter of Husayn Fahmi Sadik, who was already 
betrothed to Zaki Hashim, an Egyptian official of the 
United Nations Secretariat. She bore him a son, Grown 
Prince Ahmad Fu’4d, who was born in Cairo on 16 
January 1952. 

Farik’s intended education was suddenly cut short 
at sixteen when his father died. It is, however, unlikely 
that he would have taken to serious study in prepa- 
ration for his royal duties even had his father lived 
longer. Until he was fifteen, Fartk was tutored at 
home. His English governess, Mrs Ina Taylor, was 
generally in charge. She tried to impart the main 
features of a typically English formative education 
into a prince living in ornate, European-modelled 
palaces, but in which much of court life, practice 
and behaviour remained a mixture of imported 
European formalities and native Ottoman oriental 
standards. His father tried gradually to introduce the 
young prince to his future royal duties. Thus Farak 
was made Chief Scout of Egypt in 1933 at the ten- 
der age of thirteen. A year before that he had made 
his first appearance in a public function. The fol- 
lowing year, 1934, he deputised for his father at the 
Air Force celebrations in Heliopolis. At fourteen and 
fifteen he cut a dashing young figure of a handsome, 
polite prince. King Fu’ad, however, was a political- 
ly-involved monarch. Between 1930 and 1935, cru- 
cial years in Fariik’s life, Fuad was involved in one 
constitutional or political crisis after another, an eco- 
nomic depression, and mounting opposition from the 
so-called popular political parties such as the Wafd. 
He hardly had much time to devote to his son. 
Consequently, Fartik spent those crucial formative 
years mostly with his three sisters, his governess, his 
mother and her female relatives. His only frequent 
male companions were palace servants, guards and 
his French gymnastics master. It is not known, for 
instance, if during those formative years, he had any 
male friends of his age. 

Farik failed to gain a place at Eton. Nevertheless, 
his father sent him to England in 1935 with a view 
to entering the Royal Military College, Woolwich. 
He was accompanied by his officially-designated 
tutor Ahmad Hasanayn (Pasha), a Balliol man, 
chainpion fencer and famous explorer, who was 
later to have a great influence over the young king, 
especially in the period from 1941 to 1945. The 
notoriously anti-British General ‘Aziz Ali al-Masri 
accompanied Faraik as his military tutor. Farak 
failed the entrance examination to Woolwich, but 
he was allowed to attend some lessons two after- 
noons a week. The rest of the time he spent: at 
Kenry House, Kingston Hill, Surrey, where he set- 
tled with his entourage in October 1935. Sgt.-Major 
W.H. Parker looked after his physical fitness train- 
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ing, including fencing. Farik’s six-month sojourn in 
England was short and of limited education value 
since he attended no formal or regular course of 
study. He did, however, acquire a taste for London’s 
attractions, particularly its famous shops. 

Returning to Egypt upon the death of his father, 
Farak could not assume his full royal duties until he 
had attained his majority which, by the Hijra calen- 
dar reckoning, was to be in August 1937. Until then 
a Regency Council, consisting of his uncle Prince 
Muhammad ‘Ali, ‘Aziz Pasha ‘Izzat and his mater- 
nal uncle Sharif Pasha Sabri, acted for him. ‘Al7 
Mahir, a man close to King Fu’ad, had been Prime 
Minister since January of that year, and generally 
exerted a direct influence over the new young 
monarch. Subsequently, as Chief of his Royal Gabinet 
and Prime Minister again in 1939-40, he was to com- 
plicate Farik’s relations with the more popular leader 
of the Wafd, Mustafa Nahh 4s Pasha, embroil him 
in contacts with the Axis powers and thus further 
exacerbate his relations with the British Ambassador 
Sir Miles Lampson especially, and the British gener- 
ally. Another early, dubious influence on the young 
inexperienced king was that of Shaykh Mustafa al- 
Maraghi, Shaykh of the Azhar, a man who was also 
close to his father and who harboured anti-Wafdist, 
anti-British sympathies. Both these men, as well as 
others among his courtiers, were to involve Farik in 
the treacherous shoals of Egyptian politics from 1936 
to 1952. They seemed to counter the influence of his 
mentor, Ahmad Heiubareiodot;asanayn, an ambitious 
though dexterous and consummate politician, who 
somehow tried to smooth relations between the king, 
the political parties and the British. 

Farik, however, began his reign quite auspiciously 
as a highly-popular young monarch. His month’s 
tour of Upper Egypt in January-February 1937. was 
a great success and the envy of the politicians. A 
second tour of Europe in April-July 1937 seemed to 
initiate Fartik into the less edifying delights of 
European capitals. By 1940, before he was 21, the 
men around him, led by ‘Ali Mahir, had _ fully 
acquainted him with the need jealously to guard his 
political prerogatives against the Wafd and the British. 
Thus he tacitly approved of Mahir’s use of certain 
new radical youth movements, such as the Young 
Egypt Society, and of the Azhar in order to push 
forward his leadership of a national Islamic regener- 
ation. When, at the insistence of the British, ‘Ali 
Mahir was dismissed as Prime Minister in June 1940, 
Fartk was left at the mercy of the politicians and 
Britain’s war needs. In fact, as early as 29 November 
1937, Sir Miles Lampson, who did not particularly 
like Farik and whose relationship with him resem- 
bled that between Cromer and the young Khedive 
‘Abbas (Hilmi) I [¢.v.] from 1892 to 1914, cabled 
to the Foreign Office in London: 


HM by all indications is shaping for the role of 
traditional oriental despot... His ultimate over- 
throw will occur when Nabhas goes.... 


Lampson was forty years older than Farik and his 
opinion of the young Egyptian king may have been 
influenced accordingly. What is certain, however, is 
that Lampson did not appreciate Farik’s flouting 
of British war interests in his persistence appoint- 
ed governments of his choice, his refusal to deal 
firmly with several crises in 1940-1, occasioned 
by Italy’s entry into the war and the collapse of 
France, and his continued connections with ‘Ali 
MShir and his anti-British agitation through the use 











of extremist political groups such as the National 
party, the Muslim Brethren, the Young Egypt 
Society and the Azhar. It seems that he took 
Ahmad Hasanayn’s advice in appointing both the 
Hasan Sabri and Husayn Sirri coalition govern- 
ments (June 1940-January 1942). But neither of 
these governments was strong enough to deal with 
the exigencies of war. Both were open to the 
machinations of the palace and to the attacks of 
the majority Wafd party. Actually, the latter began 
to agitate against them in order to recapture the 
initiative in the nationalist cause. Nahhas Pasha 
in June 1941, when the British were being pressed 
by Rommel’s forces practically at the gates of 
Alexandria, approached the British with a view to 
his returning to power. The timing was crucial, 
for Britain was in a most difficult military posi- 
tion in Greece and the Western Desert. When 
Nahhas threatened to foment popular agitation in 
the country, Lampson felt he must act. It was the 
concatenation of these events that suggested vig- 
orous British intervention in Egyptian affairs. The 
intervention was to prove fateful for the career 
and future of Farik. 

Amidst anti-government and anti-British demonstra- 
tions in January 1942, largely inspired and organised 
by pro-‘Ali Mahir elements, the King procrastinated 
over severing diplomatic relations with Vichy France. 
When his Prime Minister Husayn Sirri, did so, the 
King dismissed his Foreign Minister, a move against 
which the British protested vehemently, leading to 
the resignation of the Sirrt government on | February. 
A British request that Nahhas be invited to form a 
government went unheeded for three days, while 
Farak gathered the leaders of all the political parties 
in his palace to discuss the crisis. As Lampson did 
not specify in his Note to the King what kind of 
government Nahhas might lead, Farak invited him 
to lead a national coalition government. But Nahhas 
insisted on a purely Wafdist cabinet, which the King 
would not accept. 

When Lampson marched into ‘Abdin Palace at 9 
p-m. to confront Farik, accompanied by General 
Stone, GOC British Land Forces, and backed up by 
a battalion of armoured troops that had surrounded 
the Palace, he did not do so with the intention of 
imposing on the King a purely Wafdist government. 
Rather, the ultimatum he read to the King demanded 
his abdication. Farik, however, on Hasanayn’s advice, 
offered with alacrity the compromise formula of a 
purely Wafdist government headed by Nahhas. 

The so-called Palace Incident of 4 February 1942 
had paradoxical consequences. It made Farak, tem- 
porarily at least, very popular with Egyptian nation- 
alists as well as with the Egyptian officer corps, but 
created a permanent rift between him and Nahhas 
of the Wafd, whom he planned to dismiss at the ear- 
liest opportunity. It also deepened the incurable antipa- 
thy between him and Lampson. In fact, Farak acquired 
a deep resentment for the British in general. A motor 
accident in al-Kassasin on 15 November 1943 added 
to his fears, fantasies and resentments. Yet after the 
Battle of Alamein, he had no choice but to. affect an 
overtly pro-British attitude. 

Immediately after the War, Farak faced serious 
political problems in the country, made even more 
difficult by the greatly strengthened violent move- 
ment of the Muslim Brethren [see AL-IKHWAN-AL- 
Mus.imtn], army officer conspiracies, Gommunist and 
other extremist groups. He escaped annually to 
Cyprus or Europe on prolonged summer holidays. 
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He grew corpulent, lazy and coarse. He seemed to 
sleep most of the day and wander at night, accom- 
panied by his trusted servants Antonio Pulli, Ernesto 
Verucci, Pietro Garo, his ADC ‘Umar Fathi and his 
Albanian bodyguards. He divided his time between 
the Auberges des Pyramides and the Helmia Palace 
nightclubs, his various private gargonniéres in Cairo 
and Alexandria, and the Royal Automobile Club gam- 
bling table in the centre of modern Cairo. The inse- 
curity and unhappiness of his childhood, and _ his 
interrupted or nonexistent education, added to his 
inferiority complex and inability to concentrate. He 
was estranged from his wife and mother and sought 
escapist pleasures in the company of women procured 
for him by his servants. He became addicted to all 
kinds of pills, hormonal preparations, a variety of 
elixirs, food and gambling. He acquired a mania for 
collecting coins, stamps, pornographic literature, aids 
and ephemera. He became more elusive, unpunctual 
and socially impossible, with his coarse practical jokes, 
kleptomania, compulsive boasting and bad _sports- 
manship, characterised by a streak of cruelty. He could 
neither lead—and thus mitigate the internecine war- 
fare between Egyptian politicians—nor be Jed by any- 
one other than by sycophantic courtiers like his Press 
Adviser, Karim Thabit, or his Business Adviser, Elias 
Andrawus. He lived in the gilded cages that were 
‘Abdin, Kubba, Muntazah and Ra’s al-Tin palaces, 
or in his fortress-like estate at Inshas, 35 miles from 
Cairo, where 2,500 jeddans of the best agricultural 
land produced citrus fruits and housed a model poul- 
try farm. He coveted everything which he did not 
own, including other men’s women and possessions. 

Fartk’s scandalous European holiday from August 
to October 1950 prompted a petition signed by most 
opposition party leaders and politicians protesting 
against his shameful behaviour. At the same time, 
extremist groups led by Young Egypt, and other under- 
ground organisations such as the new Free Officers 
and the Marxists, openly called for the overthrow of 
his régime. Considered widely to have committed the 
ill-equipped and unprepared Egyptian army to the 
war in Palestine in order to indulge his rivalry with 
King ‘Abd Allah of Jordan, and openly accused of 
having profited from arms purchases connected 
with that war, his marriage to Nariman in 1951 and 
the birth of the Crown Prince in January 1952 did 
not improve Farik’s image or fortunes. The rot was 
too advanced. By autumn 1951 Faraik was set on a 
collision course with the stirring forces in the coun- 
try, chief among them the Free Officers. He appointed 
the pro-British Hafiz ‘Afifi Pasha as Chief of 
his Royal Cabinet and recalled his ambassador 
to Britain, ‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Amr, to serve as_ his 
political adviser. More significant was his attempt 
to pack senior military posts with his own men, 
such as General Haydar, the Chief of Staff, and 
General Husayn Sirrt ‘Amir, who replaced General 
Muhammad Nadjib (Naguib) as Commander of the 
Frontier Defence Force. 

The violent events which accompanied the prob- 
lems of Anglo-Egyptian relations since 1946 cul- 
minated in the Wafd’s demagogic but fateful 
unilateral abrogation of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty in October 1951 and the explosion of the 
mob that burned the centre of modern Cairo on 
26 January 1952, Black Saturday, and these gave 
Farik the pretext to dismiss Nahhas and the Wafd 
from power. A succession of palace-appointed 
ephemeral governments, including one led by his 
old mentor ‘Ali Mahir, were unable to deal with the 





drifting, explosive political situation. In the mean- 
time, Farak had himself proclaimed a Sayyid, or 
descendant of the Prophet, a most unlikely genealog- 
ical claim in view of his Macedonian-Albanian fore- 
fathers. Neither Lampson nor his successors were 
able or willing either to deal with Fartik firmly or 
to conjure up a for-mula to resolve the impasse. 
Nor was a Conservative government in London 
after 1951 willing to play an imperial role in Cairo, 
barely four years after leaving India. 

Yet Farik’s security agents had uncovered the real 
threat to his throne, namely, the Free Officers. His 
courtiers, however, were suspicious of each other as 
always, ever-solicitous and sycophantic, but were inca- 
pable of concerted action. Equally, the politicians were 
sunk in their petty quarrels, all anxious to keep the 
Wafd, by now weakened and relatively corrupt, out 
of power at any cost. On the very day when Fartk 
in Alexandria ordered the arrest of the Free Officer 
conspirators at 9 p.m. (22 July 1952), the latter seized 
power three hours later. 

Fark believed that the British were behind the 
army conspiracy. Even though he tried to contact 
British GHQ in the Ganal for help, he did not trust 
them. Instead he sought the help of the Americans 
with a view to saving his and his family’s lives. 
Ironically, his father’s old friend and his own erst- 
while mentor and adviser, ‘Ali Mahir, brought Farik 
the army officers’ demands, signed by Naguib, requir- 
ing the dismissal of his immediate entourage of 
courtiers. Two days later on 26 July ‘Ali Mahir 
returned as Prime Minister of the new military régime 
with the order for Farak to abdicate in favour of his 
infant son, Crown Prince Ahmad Fu’ad, and to leave 
the country permanently by 6 p.m. Less than a year 
later in June 1953, the monarchy in Egypt was abol- 
ished in favour of a republic. 

Like his grandfather the Khedive Isma‘il, Farak 
sailed off to Naples on the Royal Yacht “Mahriisa” 
with his family, gold ingots and over two hundred 
pieces of luggage. He had been depositing money 
in Switzerland, Italy and the United Stated for many 
years, at least since the end of the Second World 
War. What he could not take with him were the 
vast tracts of land (over 30,000 feddans) and palaces, 
and his remarkable coin, stamp and_ pornographic 
collections. He finally settled in Rome. His daugh- 
ters from his marriage to Farida were packed off to 
Switzerland, and his second wife Nariman soon 
returned to Egypt with her mother. She was divorced 
from Fartk and remarried a Dr. Adham Nakib. 
Faruk reverted to his life of girlfriends and night- 
clubs, a familiar massive and rotund figure in the 
bistros and nightspots of Rome, interspersed with 
occasional visits to Switzerland and to the gambling 
tables of Monaco, which principality had granted 
him citizenship. 

Two weeks after he had left a heart clinic in 
Switzerland, he drove one of his Italian girl friends 
to a roadside inn, the “Ile de France”, for dinner 
around midnight. He suffered a heart attack while 
just starting to enjoy the Havana cigar which he 
had lit after a gargantuan dinner. He died two hours 
later at 2.08 a.m. on 18 March 1965 in a Rome 
hospital, aged 45 years, 2 months and 7 days. At 
the request of his family and according to his will, 
he was buried in Cairo two days later very quietly 
and in the dead of night, alongside his forefathers. 
His was the last effective reign of the Muhammad 
‘Ali dynasty, founded by that soldier of fortune from 
Kavalla in 1805. 
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Le (PJ. VatrKIoTIs) 

FASA’I, HapjpyT Mirza Hasan, Persian scholar 
of the 19th century and author of a historical- 
geographical work on his native province of Fars, 
the Farsnéma-yi Nasi (the latter part of the book’s 
title being a reference to the Kadjar sultan Nasir al- 
Din Shah, in whose reign Hasan Fasa’i wrote). 

He was born, according to the autobiography 
inserted into his book, in 1237/1821-2 in the small 
town of Fasa [q.v.] in Fars, of a family which had 
been prominent in the intellectual and religious life 
of Shiraz for at least four centuries; various mem- 
bers of it had been famed for their scholarship or 
their administrative expertise, and one of his fore- 
bears, Nizam al-Din Mirza Ahmad, had been vizier 
to the Kutb-Shahi ruler of Golconda in the Deccan, 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad (1020-83/1611-72) [see 
KUTB-sHAHTS]. Hasan Fasa7i himself studied theology 
and then medicine, practising in Shiraz as a physi- 
cian and becoming involved in a protracted legal 
dispute over his family’s ancestral pious foundations 
or awkaf. 

In 1289/1872 the governor of Fars, Mirza 
Mas‘ad Zill al-Sultan, commissioned him to use 
earlier cartographical work of his to make a gen- 
eral map of the province. Subsequently, he came 
to enjoy the favour and patronage of another gov- 
ernor, the reformist Farhad Mirza Mu‘tamad al- 
Dawla (on whose draconian measures in Fars see 
E.G. Browne, A year amongst the Persians’, London 
1950, 115-18, and also Storey, i, 204), travelling 
extensively around southern Persia in the entourage 
of the governor’s son Ihtisham al-Dawla. Then in 
1296/1879 Farhad Mirza ordered him to compose 
a geography of Fars on the basis of his maps. This 
eventually became the Farsnéma-yi Nasirt, in two 
volumes, one on the history of Fars from the begin- 
ning of Islam till his own days (in fact, up to 
1300/1883), and one on its geography and topog- 
raphy. .A lithographed edition was printed at Tehran 
in 1313-14/1895-6; the author’s own death took 
place at some unknown date after this. The his- 
torical section is written on the traditional Islamic 
annalistic pattern. The author utilises earlier his- 
tories of Persia and of Fars, and for his especi- 
ally valuable treatment of the Kadjar period, he 
quotes archival material, including diplomatic let- 
ters and treatises, as well as eyewitness accounts of 
events. All in all, the Fa@rs-néma-yi Nasirt may be 
regarded as the culmination of the long tradition 
of annalistic historiography in Persia, much as 
Djabarti’s chronicle was for that science in Egypt. 

Bibliography: The Fars-néma-yi Nasirt has been 
recently reprinted at Tehran in 1965; the section 
on the Kadjar dynasty and Fars under its rule has 
now been translated into English by H. Busse, 
History of Persia under Qajar rule, New York 1972, 
with a useful introduction; See also Storey, i, 353, 
and Storey-Bregel, ii, 1031-5. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

AL-FASI, individual nisba of the members of a promi- 
nent family of Moroccan scholars. Descended from the 
Kurayshite clan of the Bani Fihr, originally established 
in Spain but settling in Fas at the end of the 10th/16th 
century, this family is known collectively under the 
name Fasiyyiin, while the citizens of the town are called 
rather Ahl/Al Fas. In view of the fact that the article 











AL-FASIYYON in Volume II of the EZ deals with the 
population of Fas in general, it has been considered 
useful to collect in this Supplement the basic facts relat- 
ing to the members of this line who have contributed 
the most actively, over the last four centuries, to reli- 
gious, intellectual and literary life, without limiting them- 
selves simply to passing on a varied, and still highly 
appreciated, form of teaching. 

In general, the genealogical tree drawn by E. Lévi- 
Provengal (Chorfa, 242) continues to be valid, and 
we shall confine ourselves to referring the reader to 
it, the accounts devoted by the learned historian to 
the most notable personalities of the Fasiyyin have 
lost none of their value, but they can be consider- 
ably enlarged and made more accurate in the light 
of documents, mostly manuscripts, that are now 
available. The work of Muhammad al-Fast and 
M. Hajji in Arabic or in French, of ‘A. Ganniin in 
Arabic, of M. Lakhdar in French and of still others, 
enables us to acquire an increasingly clear view of 
the merits of a group of eminent scholars who could, 
however, be better served by a detailed monograph 
in view of the extensive documentation provided by 
biographical sources, whether long-established or 
recently discovered. 

I. — Apu °L-Mauasin [g.v.] Yisuf (d. 18 Rabr‘ I 
1013/14 August 1604) was the founder, in Fas, in 
the district of the Kalkaliyytin (see Le Tourneau, Fés, 
Casablanca 1949, index), of the zawya of the Fasiyyiin, 
which was given the name Sidi ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Fasi. 

II. — His brother Aba Zayd ‘App aL-RAHMAN b. 
Muhammad (d. 1036/1626) founded a second zawiya 
in the same district and wrote commentaries and 
annotations of religious works; a number of these have 
been published, notably al-Anwar al-ldmi‘at fi shark 
Dal@il al-khayrat, lith. Fas 1317/1899. 

IiI. — Among the four sons of Abu ’l-Mahasin, 
AumaD AL-HAriz (971-1021/1564-1612) also wrote 
commentaries on works relating to liturgical pieces (al- 
djahr bi ’l-dhikr, lith. Fas) or ecstatic dancing (hukm al- 
sama wa ’l-raks, lith. Fas). 

IV. — The brother of the latter, Aba ‘Abd 
Allah/Hamid Munammap aL-‘Arsi (988-1052/1580- 
1642) was the author of a number of works, among 
which the Mirat al-mahasin min akhbar al-Shaykh Abi 
-Mahdasin (lith. Fas 1324) is important for the account 
that it gives of his father and the early history of the 
family. 

V. — The following generation is represented 
most notably by ‘Asp aL-KApir (1007-91 /1599-1680) 
[g.v.], be ‘Alf (960-1030/1553-1621) b. Abi ’l-Mahasin 
who left only some responsa, but whose prodigious 
scholarship and teaching inspired his son ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (no. VI) to write two hagiographic pieces 
(Tuhfat al-akabir ft manaékib al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir and 
Bustan al-azahir) and a treatise relating to his disciples 
({btihddj al-basa’ir); this last has been studied by 
M. Ben Cheneb, in Actes du XIV’ Congrés des Orient., 
vi, Paris 1907). 

VI. — The son of the preceding, Abt Zayd ‘App 
AL-RaHMAN (1042-96/1631-85), has been made the 
subject of an article in vol. I of the FF, add to the 
bibliography M. Lakhdar, La we littéraire, 88-95, and 
bibliography cited; see also ‘Amat, 3. 

VII. — Another great-grandson of Abu ‘l-Mahasin, 
Aba ‘Isa/‘Abd Allah Munammap ac-Maupi (1033- 
1109/1624-98) b. Ahmad (d. 1062/1653) b. ‘Ali b. 
Yisuf, was the author of a number of important 
works some of which have survived, on the Kur’anic 
readings, the Stra, law, mysticism etc. and most 
notably of a biography of Abu ’]-Mahasin, al- 
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Djawahir al-safiyya (ms. Rabat D 1234), an abridge- 
ment of his Rawdat al-mahdasin al-zahwya. 

VIII. — Abia ‘Abd Allah Munammap a-Tayyip 
(d. 1113/1701) b. Muhammad (d. 1116/1704) b. ‘Abd 
al-Kadir (no. V) left no works of importance, but his 
cousin Aba ‘Abd Allah Muyammap (1058-1134/ 
1648-1722) b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (no. VJ) was the author 
of several works, among which attention should be 
drawn to a fahrasa [q.v.]. entitled al-Minah al-badiyya 
fi ‘L-asanid al-Glyya and used by al-Ifrani [9.v.] (ms. 
Rabat K 1249; see also al-Maknasi, Ahamm masadir, 
121-2). 

IX. — Ast Mapyan Munammap (1112-81/1701- 
68) b. Ahmad b. Mahammad b. ‘Abd al-Kadir (no. 
V), preacher and teacher at the Karawiyyin, wrote, 
besides conventional commentaries, some literary com- 
positions of which the titles are sufficiently revealing: 
al-Muhkam fi *l-amthal wa ‘l-hikam, Tuhfat al-arib wa- 
nuzhat al-labib (ms. Rabat D 590, fols. 81 b - 144 b; 
summarily edited and translated into Latin by Fr. de 
Dombay, Vienna 1805), Madjmi‘ al-zuraf wa-djami‘ al- 
turaf (ms. Rabat K 1717, fol. 2-93); these are adab 
compilations. 

X. — Abii ‘Abd Allah Munammap (1118-79/1706- 
65) b. Ahmad b. Mahammad, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was the author of biographical works of which 
only one, a short treatise on the Chorfa of Morocco, 
would appear to have survived. 

XI. —- The son of the preceding, Abu 1’-‘Abbas 
AumaD (1166-1213/1753-99) composed, on his return 
from the Pilgrimage (1211/1796) a rihla of which 
a number of manuscripts exist and which has recent- 
ly been published by M. El Fasi (Rabat); this 
story of a journey is remarkable among works of 
the genre on account of the simplicity of the style, 
the detail of the description and the accuracy of 
observation. 

XII. — His brother Abi Malik ‘App aL-WAHID 
(1172-1213/1758-99) was a poet who wrote a _fahrasa 
partially in verse, a monograph on the Sikilliyyin 
Chorfa (ms. Rabat G 97) and an urdjiza on the 
Kadiriyytin (ed. Tunis). 

XII. — A descendant of Muhammad al-‘Arbi (no. 
IV), Aba Hafs “Umar (1125-88/1713-74) b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Umar b. Yisuf b. Muhammad al-‘Arbi was a 
polygraph who composed various commentaries, anno- 
tations, letters of a judicial nature and a Diwdn: con- 
taining numerous imitations of more or less well-known 
poems on subjects generally of a mystical flavour. 

XIV. — A distant cousin of the preceding, 
Abii ‘Abd Allah Munammap (1130-1214/1718-99) b. 
‘Abd al-Salam b. Mahammad b. ‘Abd al-Salém b. 
Muhammad al-‘Arbi (no. IV) specialised in the 
Kuranic readings, to which he devoted a number of 
writings that have in part survived. 

XV. — Abi ‘Abd Allah Muyammap aL-TAHIR 
(1246-85/1830-68) b. ‘Abd al-Rahman is considered 
to be one of the most brilliant members of the family, 
although he went against the example of his par- 
ents and entered government service; as Palace sec- 
retary he was a member, in 1276/1860, of a 
diplomatic mission sent to London, to the court of 
Queen Victoria, by Sultan Sidt Muhammad (1276- 
90/1859-73) and, on his return, composed an account 
of his journey which has just been published by M. 
E] Fasi. As usual, the traveller expresses his wonder 
at the novelties that he has seen and relates his 
experiences in language that is simple and devoid 
of all pretension. 

XVI. — Finally, one should mention ‘Asp aL- 
Kasir (d. 1296/1879) b. al-Madjdhib (d. 1260/1844) 





b. ‘Abd al-Hafiz b. Muhammad (no. IX) a preacher 
of Fas who is said to have been the author of a 
chronological index entitled Yadhkirat al-muhsinin bi- 
wafayat al-a’yan wa-hawadith al-sinin, which 1s. still 
missing. 

Were one to attempt to assess the contribution of 
the Fasiyyan to Arabic culture and literature, it would 
appear from their impressive corpus of writings that 
they contributed most of all, as much by their teach- 
ing as by the commentaries and annotations that they 
composed, to the maintenance of the classical tradi- 
tion in the intellectual capital of Morocco; some of 
them were composers of verse, but not one of them 
proved to be a true poet. Hence we can doubtless 
declare without injustice that their most tangible con- 
tribution consists in their fahrasas, their accounts of 
journeys, and their monographs on their family or on 
certain of its members. 

Bibliography: In addition to the general biogra- 
phical works, see especially Muhammad al-Fast 
(no. IV), Mirat al-mahdsin, lith. Fas 1324; 
Sulayman al-‘Alawi, “Undyat alt ‘l-madjd bi-dhikr al 
al-Fast b. al-Djadd, Fas 1347/1928; E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Chorfa, index; M. El Fasi, in Hespéris, 
xxix (1942), 65-81; ‘A. Ganniin, al-Nubigh al- 
maghribi?, Beirut 1961, index; M. Lakhdar, La vie 
littéraire, index; M. Haijji, L’activité intellectuelle au 
Maroc a Vépoque sa‘dide, Rabat 1976-7, index. 

a e (Cu. PELLAT) 

FASSAD, HADJDJAM (A.), two terms denoting 
blood-letter ( fassad, lit. “phlebotomist” and hadidam, 
lit. “cupper”). Al-Djahiz indicates that Aidjama (cup- 
ping) and fasd (phlebotomy) are similar professions. 
Some pseudo-scientific books on phlebotomy and 
blood-letting were written by reputable physicians 
in ‘Abbasid Baghdad and Aghlabid Kayrawan in 
the 3rd/9th century, e.g., Yuhanna b. Masawayh 
(d. 243 H./857) wrote a Kitab al-Fasd wa’l-hidjama 
(“Book of phlebotomy and blood-letting”), and Ishak 
b. ‘Umran (d. 279/892) wrote in Kayrawan a med- 
ical treatise called Avé@b al-Fasd (cf. Ibn Djuldjul, 
Tabakat al-atibba’ wa’l-hukama@’, Cairo 1955, 65, 85). 
The phlebotomist was required by customary law 
to be learned and reliable in the anatomy of organs, 
veins, muscles and arteries, and he practised his 
craft in consultation with a physician. They bled 
veins of the human body and also performed cir- 
cumcision (khztén) for men as well as women in Arab 
society. Phlebotomy involved some hazards. Many 
persons actually died as a result of improper vene- 
section, according to Ibn Bassam al-Muhtasib. Arab 
customary law made the /fasséd liable to pay com- 
pensation in the event of injury or death of a patient 
resulting from careless opening of veins. This was 
probably the reason why the mufétasib stipulated that 
the fassddiin should practise their craft in public 
places and that they must keep a number of their 
instruments, including lancets, in good condition. 
Among Muslim jurists, Abii Hanifa reckoned phle- 
botomy as a recommendable practice (sunna), and 
not a compulsory duty, but others regarded it as a 
compulsory duty. Available evidence suggests that 
the fassad had a better social position than the 
hadjdjam, and that there was no stigma attached to 
the phlebotomist’s profession. 

Hidjama (cupping) was a less hazardous profession 
than fasd, but it was also a less popular work than 
phlebotomy. The fadjdjam existed in pre-Islamic 
Arabian society and continued to render service to 
Islamic society until recent times. The cupper is a 
much-satirised character in Arabic tales, and had a 
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very low status. Unlike the phlebotomist, the cupper 
practised blood-letting on parts of the human body 
other than veins, and used his cup for relief of pain 
or itching. 

Aba Tayyiba was a hadjdjam who served the Prophet 
Muhammad and was much honoured in early Islamic 
society. He performed hidjéma on men as well as 
women. Although hzdjéma was permitted by the sunna, 
there are conflicting Islamic traditions about it. A say- 
ing attributed to the Prophet described the earnings 
of a cupper as evil (kkabith), analogous to the earn- 
ings of a whore. Some other traditions state that the 
cupper was paid in cash and kind by the Prophet. 
The anti-hadjdjam traditions are likely to be apoc- 
ryphal and they only express. the prejudices of the 
Arabs of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods. Arab 
writers cite instances of cuppers, including the 
poet Abu ’l-‘Atahiya, who did not accept any fee for 
hidjama from their clients. Tuesday and Saturday were 
regarded as auspicious days of the week for /idjdma, 
according to an Arab taboo of the ‘Abbasid and 
Mamlik periods. 

A proverbial saying of the 3rd/9th century crys- 
tallised public opinion: “A look in the mirror of 
the hadjdidm is demeaning (dana’a).” The cupper was 
said to be given to gossip, and the allegation was 
illustrated by anecdotes about Abi Hanifa {[g.v.] 
and a cupper, and also about Hari al-Rashid [g.v.] 
and a talkative hadjdjam. The social isolation of cup- 
pers probably led some of them to narrate tradi- 
tions (aha@dith) on chains of narrations from one 
hadjdjam to another only, says al-Sam‘ani. The prej- 
udice against the cupper may be explained in part 
by the fact that body services were generally con- 
sidered repugnant, and also partly by the fact that 
most cuppers were men of inferior social origins, 
such as mawalt and slaves. The cupper was dis- 
qualified from giving valid testimony (shahdda) in a 
court of law, and the hagidjam was deemed unfit 
to marry a woman from a social group outside his 
profession; one source further states that the son 
of a hadidjdm, irrespective of his merits, was auto- 
matically unsuitable to be a boon-companion (nadim) 
of the sovereign. 
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18; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘Glim al-kurba, London 
1938, 159-64; al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhddarat al- 
udaba@ (basic), Beirut 1961, ii, 462-3; Bar-Hebraeus, 
The laughable stories, tr. E.A.W. Budge, London 
1897, 122-8, Syriac text, 98-103; Ibshrhi, al- 
Mustatraf, Cairo 1308-10/1890-2, i, 66; Ibn Talin, 
Raf* al-malama ‘imma kila fi'l-hidjima, Chester Beatty 
ms., 3317, ff. 59a-66b; Ahmad Ibrahim al-Sharif, 
Makka wa’l-Madina fi'l-djahiliyya wa-‘ahd al-Rasil, 
Gairo 1965, 38, 221-2; R.  Brunschvig, 








Metiers vils en Islam, in SF, xvi (1962), 49 ff. 
(M.A J. BEc) 

FATE [see aL-KapA” wa-’L-KADAR]. 

FAYD, an important settlement in Nadjd during 
mediaeval times, now a village, situated in lat. 27° 
8 N. and long 42° 28° E. It lies on a plain in the 
borderlands between the two regions of the Djabal 
Shammar to the north-west and al-Kasim [g¢.v.] to 
the south-east, some 80 miles/130 km. south-east of 
Hail [¢.v.]. The early Islamic geographers locate it 
in the territory where the pasture grounds of the B. 
Tayyi? and the B. Asad marched together, near to 
the frequently-mentioned “two mountains of Tayyi’”, 
sc. Salma and Adja’. Bakri, followed by Samhidi, 
describes it as a famous hima [q.v.) of pre-Islamic 
times, and they and Harbr mention that when the 
chief of Tayyi? Zayd al-Khayl b. Muhalhil became 
a Muslim, the Prophet renamed him Zayd al-Khayr 
and awarded him Fayd as a kafi‘a. Apparently there 
was a popular belief that its full name was Fayd 
b. Ham b. ‘Amalik after the first dweller there. 
Accordingly, the settlement probably existed in some 
form during the Djahiliyya, especially as it is men- 
tioned in early poets like Zuhayr b. Abt Sulma and 
al-Shammakh (Ibrahim b. Ishak al-Harbi, K: al-Mandastk 
wa-amakin turuk al-hadjidj wa-ma‘Glim al-djazira, ed. 
Hamad al-Djasir, Riyadh 1389/1969, 306-9; Bakri, 
Mu‘dam ma ’stadjam, iii, 1032-5; Samhidi, Wafa’ al- 
wafa’, i, 1102). 

Fayd’s importance under Islam came from its 
position being roughly half-way along the pilgrim- 
age route from Kifa in ‘Irak to Mecca and Medina, 
that route known subsequently as the Darb Zubayda 
(g-v. in Suppl.J. Already in the earliest decades of 
Islam, the caliph ‘Uthman is said to have done 
irrigation works there (Harbi, op. cit., 309; Samhidi, 
loc. cit.); in the early ‘Abbasid period, similar char- 
itable works are attributed to al-Mansiir, al-Mahdi 
and the vizier al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘; whilst in the 
4th/10th century, the Biyid amir ‘Adud al-Dawla 
made further improvements, according to Mukaddast 
(see below). It now became a place of fair impor- 
tance, and the Arabic geographers and travellers 
describe it as possessing two well-fortified citadels, 
a bath, a Friday mosque and many other ameni- 
ties. It had ample supplies of running water from 
springs and from wells, used to irrigate date palm 
groves and stored in cisterns. Supplies of food and 
fodder were kept there for the pilgrims, and heavy 
baggage could be deposited there with reliable agents 
and recovered when the pilgrims returned from the 
Haramayn. It was consequently the headquarters of 
the state-appointed warden of the pilgrimage and 
its route across Arabia, the amir al-hadid) or “mil 
al-tarik, and his contingent of guards (see Harbi, 
loc. cit; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 127; Ibn Rusta, 176, 
tr. Wiet, 204; Ya‘kibi, Buldén, 312, tr. Wiet, 146; 
Mukaddasi, 108, 254; Ibn Djubayr, Rihla, 205-6, 
tr. R,J.C. Broadhurst, 214; Yakit, Buldan, Beirut 
1374-6/1955-7, iv, 282-3). The arts of peace must 
also have been cultivated to some extent, since 
Yakut, loc. cit., lists certain ‘ulama’ stemming from 
Fayd. 

The stationing of the amir al-hadid at Fayd was 
vital, for travel along the pilgrimage route was 
always fraught with dangers from the predatory 
Bedouins or from schismatics, and the historical 
annals abound with accounts of attacks [see HAD]. 
iii. The Islamic Hadjdj]. Thus in 294/906-7 the 
Tayyr besieged al-Muktafi’s amir al-hadjdj Wasif b. 
Suwartigin in Fayd for three days (Tabari, iti, 2278; 
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Ibn al-Athir, Beirut 1385-7/1965-7, vii, 553); in 
312/924 the Carmathians under Abi Tahir al- 
Djannabi massacred near there a large part of the 
pilgrimage caravan of the East and elsewhere (‘Arib, 
Sdat T. al-Tabari, 118-19; Hamadani, Takmilat T. al- 
Tabari, ed. A.Y. Kan‘an, Beirut 1961, i, 43); whilst 
in 412/1021-2 the Nabhan of Tayyi’, under their 
chief Hammad b. ‘Udayy, besieged in Fayd the pil- 
grimage from Khurasan financed by Mahmid of 
Ghazna, after receiving already a payment of 5,000 
dindrs as protection-money [see KHUwwa], but were 
finally repelled (Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, viii, 2; 
Ibn al-Athir, ix, 325). Ibn Djubayr, loc. cit., and Ibn 
Battiita, Rihla, i, 409-10, tr. Gibb, i, 252-3, record 
that in their time, the pilgrims entered Fayd in war- 
like array in order to ward off the Bedouins. 

In later times, Fayd began to lose its importance 
in favour of H#il when the pilgrimage route began 
to pass through the latter town and caravans went 
via the oasis of al-‘Adwa (cf. A. Musil, Northern Negd, 
a topographical itinerary, New York 1928, 66). It is first 
described in its more modest circumstances by 
European travellers in the later 19th century. W.G. 
Palgrave passed through it en route from Hail to 
al-Kasim (Narrative of a year’s journey through Central and 
Eastem Arabia (1862-63), London and Cambridge 1865, 
i, 227-30), as did C.M. Doughty, when Fayd was in 
the territories of Ibn Rashid, amir of Hil (Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, London 1921, ii, 19). Musil says that 
it comprised only 35 huts, inhabited by Tamimis. It 
is now a large village, with date palms, pasture for 
beasts and a good supply of fresh water. The mediae- 
val settlement lies about one mile/1'/ km. to the 
north, and has remains of buildings and cisterns, and 
possibly of a mosque, together with deep wells; these 
constructions have been much reduced in recent times 
by stone-plunderers. 

Bibliography: Given substantially in the arti- 
cle, but see the survey of earlier historical and 
geographical information in Musil, loc. cit., Appx. 
IV, The station of Fejd in history, 216-20, and 
now the doctoral thesis of S.‘A.‘A. al-Rashid, A 
critical study of the Pilgrim Road between Kufa and 
Mecca (Darb Zubaydah), with the aid of field-work, 
Leeds 1977 (unpublished), with a full description 
and plan of the site. 

ear Sst (C.E. BoswortH) 

FAYD-I KASHANI, the pseudonym by which 
Muhammad b. Murtada, called Mawla Muhsin, 
one of the most prolific Shi? theologians of his 
time, is better-known. He was a poet, philosopher, 
expert on fadith and skilled authority on Shi‘T law; 
his mind dominated most of the religious sciences of 
his time, and his writings touched on several differ- 
ing domains. 

The exact date of his birth is unknown, but he 
died in 1091/1680 at an advanced age, so that he 
must have been born, in the town of Kum(m), in 
ca. 1007/1598. After initial studies in his natal town, 
he left for Shiraz to hear the lectures of the famous 
philosopher Sadr al-Din Shirazi, who gave to him 
one of his daughters in marriage. His incisive mind 
allowed him to assimilate a large range of subjects, 
but he was generally recognised as one of those 
theologians especially attached to the traditions of 
the Prophet and the Jmdms, and as a traditionalist 
scholar, was the adversary of the philosopher and 
founder of the Shaykhi trend of thought, Shaykh 
Ahmad Ahsa’r (q.v.]. However, he incurred equally 
the hostility of some traditionalist theologians who 
opposed certain of his mystical ideas. He was, in 





fact, a poet who also excelled at the philosophical 
sciences. His main work is undoubtedly the Adwad 
al-djindn (“Gates of paradise”), written in 1055/1645; 
as a philosophical mystic, his intuition and incisive 
mind made him close to al-Ghazali. His other works 
include the ‘fm al-yakin fi usul al-din, which is an 
exposition of the principles of Shi‘i faith, apparently 
modelled philosophically on Ibn Sina’s Ishardé, since 
it is made up of a series of usé/ or principles just 
as Ibn Sina’s work is a series of ish@ra@t or indica- 
tions. His second important work here is the Minhadj 
al-nadjat, in which Kashani deals with the practice 
of the principles of ShiT faith. It is divided into 
chapters corresponding to the five articles of faith, 
(1) the divine unity; (2) the divine justice; (3) prophet- 
hood; (4) the imamate; and (5) the resurrection. 

K4shani’s abundant output comprises over 90 works 
in Persian and Arabic, in all of which is discernible 
his predilection for poetry; all of his prose is sprin- 
kled with his own verses or with those of the great 
Persian and Arabic poets, e.g. the Arabic text of his 
Kalimat maknina is full of Arabic and Persian quat- 
rains. Several others of his family were noted as schol- 
ars, and especially his brother, the author of several 
works on ethics. 

Bibliography: Kh*ansari, Rawdat al-dannat, 

522-42; Fayd-i Kashani, Mir’at al-akhirat, introd., 

1; Ma‘sum ‘Ali Shah, Tara’ik al-haka’ik, i, 177, 

179, 181, 183. (M. AcHENA) 

FAYOUM [see ai-rayytm]. 

FAYSAL bs. ‘ABD at-‘AZIZ s. ‘Asp aL-RaHMAN 
AL Su‘tp (ca. 1323-95/ca. 1906-75), king of Su‘adi 
Arabia (regn. 1385-96/1964-75). His mother was 
Turfa Al al-Shaykh. Educated traditionally, the young 
prince rode in battle at the age of 13 and soon 
became his father’s stalwart commander; at the same 
age, he began his diplomatic career when, in 1337- 
8/1919, his father deputed him to congratulate the 
English king on the defeat of Germany. Abroad, he 
made characteristically acute independent observa- 
tions of Western society and, most exceptionally, 
ultimately learned English and French privately. Soon 
after ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [q.v. in Suppl.] conquered al- 
Hidjaz (1345/1925), he appointed Faysal viceroy of 
the new province and foreign minister. He lived 
most of the next thirty years in al-Hidjaz, but 
diplomacy took him to Europe frequently, and, fol- 
lowing the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the United States (1359/1940), to that country 
also. 

Faysal had a total of four wives. First was Sultana 
b. Ahmad al-Sudayri, by whom he had ‘Abd Allah. 
In 1350-1, he married ‘Iffat b. Ahmad Al Thunayyan, 
a relative raised in Turkey. They had six sons: 
Muhammad, Su‘td, Turki, Sa‘d, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
and Bandar. Around 1359/1940 he married Hayya 
b. Turki b. Djalwi, and they had Khalid. All the 
sons were educated in the United States and England 
as, reportedly, were several of his six (?) daughters. 
Of his wives, two were divorced years before his 
death, and one died; ‘Iffat remained his constant help- 
mate and encouraged him to more liberal attitudes 
toward women. 

Before King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz died in 1373/1953, 
he had arranged that his eldest living son, Su‘td, 
should succeed him, and he had designated Faysal 
as Su‘id’s successor. Faysal served as prime minister 
for part of Su‘id’s reign as well as foreign minister. 
The reign did not prove successful. In 1376-7/1957 
Faysal had several stomach operations in the 
United States, and when he returned home, he found 
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the kingdom in some disorder and near bank- 
ruptcy. Senior members of the royal family decided 
to ease out Su‘ad, who in 1377/1958 “voluntarily” 
surrendered power to Faysal while remaining king 
nominally. By 1379-8/1960 Su‘tid reasserted him- 
self, but the family will prevailed, and in 1384/1964 
Faysal was proclaimed king. 

Intelligent and equally at home in Bedouin tent 
or Western capital, King Faysal proved a masterful 
ruler. Domestically, he faced with considerable suc- 
cess the challenge of leading a very conservative tra- 
ditional society, propelled by unprecedented oil-based 
revenues, into the modern world. Externally, he 
opposed Israel and communism, headed the conser- 
vative Muslim bloc, and maintained friendship with 
the United States. After ‘Abd al-Nasir’s [g.v. in Supp!.] 
death in 1390/1970, Faysal reached an understand- 
ing with the new Egyptian leader al-Sadat, financed 
Egypt and Syria in the Arab-Israeli war of 1393/1973 
and participated fully in the subsequent oil embargo 
and in the phenomenal OPEC-sponsored oil price 
increases. 

When shot down in magjlis [g.v.] on 26 March 
1975 at the age of 70 by a youthful royal assas- 
sin, King Faysal’s country had been set on a peace- 
ful course of modernisation and was a major force 
in Arab and world affairs. Personally, he enjoyed 
wide respect for his astute politics, his piety, and 
his simple ways. He was succeeded by his brother 
Khalid. 

Bibliography: H.StJ. Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 
London 1955, passim (also other works by Philby); 
Amin Sa‘id, Faysal al-‘Azim, Beirut 1385/1965; 
G. de Gaury, Faisal: King of Saudi Arabia, London 
1966; M. Khadduri, The traditional (idealistic) school— 
the moderate: King Faysal of Saudi Arabia, in Arab con- 
temporaries: the role of personalities, Baltimore and 
London 1973; ‘Id Mas‘id Djuhani, al-Malik al- 
Batal, Cairo 1974; P.L. Montgomery, Faisal... led 
Saudis ..., in The New York Times, 26 March 1975, 
10; Faisal: monarch, statesman and patriarch: 1905- 
1975, in Aramco World Magazine, xxvi/4 (1975), 18- 
23; V. Sheean, Faisal: the King and his kingdom, 
Tavistock, England 1975 (not serious); H. Tantawi, 
al-Faysal: al-insdn wa ‘l-istaratidjyya, Cairo 1975; al- 
Dara, i/3 (1395/1975), 1-293 (“memorial number”, 
devoted to memorials, documents, speeches, and 
appreciations of Faysal); a/-Dara, 1/4 (1395/1975), 
210-62 (an index of all Faysaliana in the gazette 
Umm al-Kura). See also Procs. of the conference 
held at Santa Barbara under the auspices of the 
Univ. of Southern California, May 1978. 

ak (R. Bayty WINDER) 

AL-FAZARI, Asu ’t-KAsim (?) MuHammap, Sunni 
poet of al-Kayrawan and contemporary of the 
first four Fatimids. His life, like that of many of 
his contemporaries in Ifrikiya, is very little known. 
Thus there is no notice of him in the ancient 
sources, unlike his grandfather Ibrahim (?), classed 
by al-Khushani amongst the Mut‘tazila; convicted 
of ta‘til, the “stripping away of God’s attributes”, 
he was executed for it. As for his father, ‘Amir, 
‘Abd Allah or ‘Ali, he is classed by al-Zubaydi 
amongst the grammarians of the Ifrikiyan capital; 
he is said to have appropriated the sums of the 
kharadj which he had collected in the Sahel of 
Tunisia on behalf of the Shi‘T caliphs and to have 
taken refuge in Egypt. These two “stains” on Abu 
‘1-Kasim’s lineage brought him the gibes of a cer- 
tain Muhammad al-Tunist, who may have been, 
we think, his pro-ShiT compatriot al-Iyadi [g.v.]. 





Nearer our own time, H.H. Abdul Wahab has given 
a brief notice of him, from which it appears that 
the poet was born and lived at al-Kayrawan and 
that he died in 345/956, but these are pieces of 
information of little reliability since they are not 
based on any explicit source. 

Some 112 verses only of al-Fazari’s poetry, scat- 
tered in the Riydd al-nufiis of al-Maliki, have been 
recovered and put together by M. Yalaoui: a kasida 
against the ““Ubaydis”, but largely made up of a 
lively eulogy of al-Kayrawan and its scholars; a frag- 
ment of another satire against the Fatimids, but more 
violent in its language; and an elegy in memory of 
al-Mammasi, one of the “85 martyrs” of al-Kayrawan 
who fell in the ranks of Abii Yazid [9.v.]. To these 
gleanings should be added the 63 verses of the Kasida 
Fazdriyya dedicated to al-Mansir [9.v.] after his vic- 
tory over the Kharidjt. This poem seems to owe its 
fame not so much to the originality of its laudatory 
themes as to its curious prologue, viz. 33 verses in 
which the poet passes in review the legendary heroes 
of the Arabic knightly tradition, in a laboured paral- 
Jel between these great names and that of the dedi- 
catee, as if the poet, ashamed of his palinode, were 
reducing to a strict minimum the eulogy of a recent 
adversary. 

In sum, al-Fazari is a minor poet, but a repre- 
sentative one, at the side of his compatriot Sahl al- 
Warrak, of the Maliki current in urban Ifrikiya, divided 
between his hatred of the Fatimids and his distrust 
of the revolutionary tendencies of the “man on the 
donkey”, Abu Yazid. 

Bibliography: The poetry of al-Fazari has been 
edited by Yalaoui in the Annals of the University 
of Tunis (Hawliyyat [1973], 119 ff); see also al- 
Khushani, Classes des savants de I’Ifrigiya, ed. Ben 
Cheneb, 220; al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufiis, B.N. Paris 
ms. 2153; Ibn Nadji al-Dabbagh, Ma‘Glim al- 
iman, Tunis 1320; al-Zubaydi, Tabakat al- 
nahwiyyin wa ‘l-lughawiyyin, Cairo 1954, 272; 
al-Kifti, Jnbah al-ruwat, No. 531; Brockelmann, 
S I, 148; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 659; H.H. Abdul 
Wahab, Mudjmal ta’rikh al-adab al-tiinisi. 

(M. Yataoul) 

FEISAL [see Fraysat]. 

FENNEC [see Franak]. 

FERGHANA [see FARGHANA]. 

FIBRE, NET [see sayp]. 

FIDA’ (a., pl. afdiya) “redemption, repurchase, ran- 
soming”. The dictionaries give several meanings for 
fid? and its derivatives, amongst which fda’? offers 
especial interest [see FIDA7I, FIDA’IYYAN-1 ISLAM]. 
Another word derived from the same root, fidya, 
appears in the Kur’dn to denote the fast which com- 
pensates for the days of Ramadan in which fasting 
has not been practised (II, 180/184, 192/196) or the 
impossibility of purchasing a place in paradise (LVII, 
14/15). The verbal forms fadd, tafadé and iftada are 
more common there (e.g. fadaynd-hu in regard to the 
ransoming of Isma‘il, XXXVII, 107), but the sole 
occurrence of fid@ (XLVII, 4-5/4) concerns the ran- 
soming of captives of war taken from Muhammad’s 
enemies: “When you come up against the infidels, 
smite their necks, then, when you have made wide 
slaughter among them, tie fast the bonds; then either 
set them free as an act of grace or by ransom until 
the war lays down its burdens”. The present article 
deals with the ransoming of Muslims, prisoners or 
slaves held by unbelievers, in the West. For the East, 
see LAMAS-SU. (Ep.) 

The most perfect form of fda’, recommended in 
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the West by the Maliki fukaha’ as a means of redeem- 
ing believers held captive in Christian territory, is 
the payment of this ransom in the form of pigs and 
wine previously submitted by dhimmis to the Islamic 
community, this contribution then being reckoned 
acceptable as an element of the payment of the 
djizya owed by these tributaries. But this did not 
often happen. 

More frequently, fida’ operates on a financial basis. 
In principle, it is the Muslim state which has the 
obligation to provide the necessary money, deduct- 
ing it from public funds; however, the ransom is 
usually put together by relations or friends of the 
captives, and it consists of contributions made for 
this purpose by individuals. In 578/1182, for exam- 
ple, in the time of the Almohad caliph Abii Ya‘kib 
Yusuf, the town of Seville ransomed, at a price of 
2,700 dinars, seven hundred of its citizens who had 
been captured by Alfonso VII of Castille; this money 
had been raised by appeals made for this ida’ in 
the mosques of Seville. 

The devout individual who devotes himself total- 
ly or episodically to the ransoming of Muslims held 
captive by infidels is called al-fakkak. It is not often 
that such an agent is able to travel alone and spon- 
taneously in Christian territory for the purpose of 
arranging the release of captives; the “infidel” power 
tends to be uncooperative. In 1318, for example, 
the king of Aragon rejected a request from his sub- 
jects in Lorca, asking him to grant safe-conducts 
authorising the free movement of “alfaqueques moros” 
across his estates (Registre de Chancellerie no. 244, of 
the Archives de la Couronne d’Aragon, Barcelona, fo. 
234). 

In practice, fida’ is often linked to a reciprocal act 
of compensation; the liberation or ransom of Christian 
prisoners or slaves in the hands of Muslims. In fact, 
in a case where the infidel refuses to allow the Muslims 
whom he holds to be ransomed in any other way, 
Islam permits these men to be exchanged for Christian 
captives, even if the latter are subsequently likely to 
take up arms against the dar al-Islam. 

At the same time, one should note the appear- 
ance in a Christian context of an equivalent of the 
Muslim “redeemer”: he is called alfagueque in 
Castillian, exea in Catalan (from the Latin exire “to 
go out”). To some extent, members of the Trinitarian 
and Mercedarian religious orders, of which the for- 
mer arose at the end of the 12th century, the lat- 
ter at the beginning of the 13th, may be regarded 
as Christian alfaqueques. The term al-fakkak thus comes 
to denote not only the Muslim who ransoms one of 
his brothers, but, in a more general sense, the man 
who liberates a captive. 

In principle, every fakkak is respected by the oppos- 
ing side: neither his liberty of his dignity is com- 
promised. Sometimes, however, this rule is not 
followed. In 772/1371, for example, a Catalan 
“alfaquech” or “exea”, from the island of Ibiza, was 
detained in Granada, although he arrived there armed 
with a safe-conduct from the Nasrid sovereign; he 
was acting as guide to a group of Granadans whom 
he had ransomed in the Balearic Isles and whom 
he was in the process of returning to their compa- 
triots. The sultan ordered his release once he was 
satisfied as to the authenticity of the official safe- 
conduct with which had been given to the Catalan, 
but he refused to set free some other Christians, 
who had accompanied this accredited “alfaquech” to 
Granada, 

In the liberations thus effected, the fida’ is clearly 





supplemented by a commercial enterprise, where 
the operative is inspired by the profit-motive. The 
agents who used their own funds to ransom Muslim 
slaves held in Christian lands and subsequently nego- 
tiated their return to Muslim territory, sought to profit 
by the operation; on their return, they repeated 
the process elsewhere, in the opposite direction. Very 
often, Jews took on the role of commercial alfaque- 
ques: in 1004, for example, the Count of Barcelona 
granted to four Jews the right to ransom and to 
restore to Islamic territory Muslim captives held in 
Catalonia. 

Most often, liberations were effected in the course 
of diplomatic transactions, claims and exchange of 
ambassadors; normally, an ambassador acted as 
“redeemer”, where necessary retaining a specialist fakkak 
in his entourage. Examples of liberations by exchange 
made in the context of these missions and negotia- 
tions are: in 713/1313, between Bougiots held as slaves 
in Majorca, and Majorcan slaves in Bougie; in 1321, 
between Catalan slaves in the Nasrid kingdom and 
Granadans held captive in the lands of the Crown of 
Aragon; also, in 837/1434-5 between subjects of Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, King of Aragon and Sicily, held 
prisoner in Hafsid territory, and Tunisian slaves in the 
lands of King Alfonso; etc. 

There were other ways in which the fid@’ could 
operate; sometimes, a Muslim captive sends for a 
number of co-religionists from his own land and makes 
them hostages, as a guarantee for the ransom which 
he has promised and which he himself goes to raise. 
This was the course followed by, for example, in 
Oviedo, ca. 287/900, by an important member of the 
court of Cordova, who left in his place one of his 
sons, two of his brothers and a nephew, who had 
come to the Asturias for this purpose. Sometimes, a 
slave concludes a “contract of liberation” (contract of 
“talliage”) with his proprietor: either because he is 
authorised to collect money, or because he is hired 
out to a third party and is allowed to keep the 
supplementary payments given him by the latter 
when the occasion arises, or because he makes his 
living in one way or another, or because he receives 
money from home, such a captive is free from the 
day that he succeeds in remitting to his master the 
sum required within a period determined under 
the contract. In 703/1303, for example, two Muslim 
slaves in the kingdom of Valencia were authorised by 
their proprietor to travel round the country to raise 
a certain sum within ten months, demanding from 
their co-religionists (the free Muslims of the kingdom) 
“alms of precept” and “supplementary gifts”. This fact 
is known to us from a deed drawn up by a kad7 of 
Valencia in Rabi‘ I 703, preserved in the archives of 
the Kingdom of Aragon in Barcelona; this is a doc- 
ument designed to facilitate fundraising on the part 
of slaves who were bearers of it, introducing them to 
all fukah@, ‘ulama, imams, shaykhs, administrators, nota- 
bles and other Muslims living in the territory of the 
King of Aragon. 

Bibliography: Alarcodn Santon and Garcia de 
Linares, Los documentos arabes diplomdticos del Archivo 
de la Corona de Aragén, Madrid-Granada, 1940, doc. 
157, 402-3; Ch.-E. Dufourcq, Catalogue du Registre 
1389 de la Chancellerie de la Couronne d’Aragon (1360- 
1386), in Misceldnea de textos medievales, ii, Barcelona 
1974, doc. nos. 151, 163, 167 and 169; idem, La 
vie quotidienne dans les ports méditerranéens au moyen age, 
Paris 1975, ch. vii; Gazulla, La redencién de cautivos 
entre los musulmanes, in Boletin de la Real Academia 
de Buenas Letras (Barcelona 1928), 321-42; Ver- 
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linden, L’esclavage dans l’Europe méditerranéenne, i, 

Bruges 1955; 1, Ghent 1977. 

A remarkable work inspired by a ransom mis- 
sion is that of Ibn ‘Uthman [¢.v. in Suppl.}, al-Dksir 
Si fikak al-asir, ed. Muhammad al-Fasi, Rabat 1965. 

(Cu.-E. Durourcg) 

FIGS [see rin]. 

FINDIKOGHLU, Drva’ at-Din Fakuri, modern 
Turkish ZrvaEppin Fauri FinpixoGiu (1901-74) (he 
also occasionally used his original name AHMED 
Kuatit), Turkish sociologist and writer. He 
was born in Tortum near Erzurum in Eastern Ana- 
tolia, and graduated from the School of Posts and 
Telegraph (Posta-Telgraf mekteb-i Glisi) in 1922, and also 
from the Department of Philosophy of Istanbul 
University (1925). He taught philosophy and sociol- 
ogy in various schools in Erzurum, Sivas and Ankara, 
until in 1930 he went to France on a government 
scholarship and obtained a Ph.D. in philosophy 
from the University of Strasbourg (1936), being then 
appointed lecturer (dogent) in the University of Istan- 
bul. In 1937 he transferred to the Faculty of Eco- 
nomics, where he became Professor in 1941. He died 
in Istanbul on 16 November 1974. 

Findikoghlu became interested at an early stage in 
literature and folk-lore, and published poems and 
studies on folk poets (e.g. Bayburtlu zihni, 1928). Later, 
he concentrated on research about Diya’ (Ziya) Gokalp 
and Ibn Khaldin and on problems of social change 
in their legal and sociological implications, and also 
on the co-operative movements, making considerable 
contributions to both these fields. From being a mod- 
erate liberal, he developed into an extreme conser- 
vative and traditionalist, and in his many articles 
in various periodicals, particularly in his own Js 
(“Action”), he waged a relentless war against reformist 
tendencies and against all innovations (e.g. he signed 
Findikoglu Ziyaeddin Fahri instead of Ziyaeddin Fahri 
Findikoglu, as the former was more in keeping with 
old Turkish usage). He joined the opponents of the 
language reform movement and carefully avoided all 
neologisms in his writings. 

Findikoghlu is the author of the following major 
works: Ziya Gékalp, sa vie et sa sociologe, Nancy 1935; 
Essai sur la transformation du code familial en Turquie, 
Paris 1935; Ibn Haldun’un hukuka ait fikirleri ve tesin 
(“Ibn Khaldiin’s ideas on law and their impact”), 
1939; Ahlak tanhi, 3 vols., 1945-6; Sosyalizm? (1965); 
Kooperasyon sosyolojtst (1967). 

Bibliography: Findtkoglu bibliyografyass 1918- 
1958, Istanbul 1959; Hilmi Ziya Ulken, 
Tiirkiye’de gagdas, diistince tarthi, ii, Konya 1966, 
804-9; Tiirk Ansiklopedisi, xvi, 1968, 287. | 

: (Fanir Iz) 

FINDIRISKT, Mir Asu *L-KAsim 8. MirzA Husaynt 
ASTARABADI, known in Persia as Mir Findiriski, Persian 
scholar and philosopher. He was probably born 
in Isfahan, where he studied and spent much of his 
life. He also travelled extensively in India, and died in 
Isfahan in 1050/1640-!. His tomb is located in the 
Takht-i Filad cemetery, and this shrine is visited by 
many devotees throughout the year. Mir Findiriski was 
one of the most famous of the philosophers and sci- 
entists of the Safawid period, respected by both Shah 
‘Abbas and the Mughal court in India, yet little is 
known of the details of his life. In Isfahan he taught 
the sciences, and especially the philosophy of Ibn Sina, 
above all the Shifa’? and the Kaniin, and such well- 
known figures as Aka Husayn Kh*ansarf, Muhammad 
Bakir Sabzawaril, Radjab ‘Ali Tabrizi, and_ possibly 
Mulla Sadra, studied with him. Yet he was far 








from being merely a rationalistically-oriented philoso- 
pher; he was also a Sufi, an alchemist, a profound stu- 
dent of Hinduism, a gifted poet and one who was 
believed by his contemporaries to possess supernatural 
powers. Besides being, along with Mir Damad and 
Baha al-Din ‘Amili, one of the main figures of the 
“School of Isfahan”, Mir Findiriski was also the most 
notable intellectual link between the tradition of Islamic 
philosophy in Persia and the movement for the trans- 
lation of Sanskrit texts into Persian in India which is 
usually associated with the name of Dara Shukéh [9.2.}. 

Few works survive from Mir Findiriski’s pen, 
but those which do are all of exceptional interest. 
Perhaps the most important of his works, which is 
also unusual in both its theme and treatment in the 
annals of Islamic philosophy, is the Persian Risdla- 
yi sin@vya, which concerns the metaphysical study 
of human society. In this work, various occupations 
and professions in society are placed in a hierarchy 
corresponding to the hierarchy of knowledge and 
also of being. Another of this treatises, Risdla-yi 
harakat, again in Persian, deals with a refutation of 
the Platonic ideas upon the basis of Aristotelian 
physics. This is quite surprising, because Mir 
Findiriskt is the author of one of the most famous 
philosophical kastdas of the Persian language, begin- 
ning with the verse: 


Heaven with these stars is lucid, 
pleasing, and beautiful; 

Whatever exists in the world above, 
has in the world below a form. 


These verses clearly confirm the reality of the arche- 
typal world. 

As a matter of fact, this kasida is the best-known 
of Mir Findiriski’s works in Persia, and one upon 
which his philosophical reputation rests. It was com- 
mented upon by such later figures as Muhammad 
Salih Khalkhali and Hakim ‘Abbas Darabi. In his 
Persian answer to the question of Aka Muzaffar 
Kashani on whether there is analogy in quiddities, 
he follows those who believe in the principality of 
quiddity, and is far from the position of a meta- 
physician of being such as Mulla Sadra. Mir Findi- 
riski, this contemporary of Michael Meier and Robert 
Fludd, was also widely known as an alchemist, and 
in fact was buried in an iron coffin to prevent his 
body from being stolen. He is thus the author of an 
Arabic treatise on alchemy, as well as a Persian poem 
on the royal art, both of which have been discov- 
ered recently but remain unedited. Finally, he is the 
author of a summary of the Yoga Vasistha and a volu- 
minous commentary upon the Persian translation of 
this work by Nizaém al-Din Panipati, both of which 
are also still unedited. This commentary is without 
doubt one of the peaks of the intellectual encounter 
between Islam and Hinduism. Although only these 
few works survive from Mir Findiriski, and the man- 
uscript of the Usil al-fusiil on Hinduism and a his- 
tory of the Safawids attributed to him have never 
been discovered, he remains a vivid and lively figure 
in the later history of Islamic philosophy in Persia 
and survives to this day, even in the consciousness of 
the common people, as one of the greatest sages of 
the Safawid period. : 

Bibliography: H. Corbin and $.Dj. Ashtiyani, 

Anthologie des philosophes iraniens, i, Tehran-Paris 

1972, 62-97 (Persian and Arabic text), 31-47 

{French text); Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat, Riyad 

al-Grifin, Tehran 1344 A.HLS., 267-9; Mir 

Findiriski, Risd@la-yi sind ‘tyya, ed. SA. Shihabi, 
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Tehran, 1317 A.H.S.; idem, Sharh-i Kasida, with 
commentary by M.S. Khalkhali, Tehran 
1325/1907; F. Mudjtaba’i, Ph.D. thesis on the 
commentaries of Mir Findiriski upon the Yoga 
Vasistha, Center for the Study of World Religion, 

Harvard University, 1976 (unpublished); S.H. 

Nasr, The School of Isfahan, in M.M. Sharif, ed., 

A history of Muslim Philosophy, ii, Wiesbaden 1966, 

922-6; Muhammad ‘Ali Tabrizi, Rayhdnat al- 

adab, Tehran 1311-3 A.H.S., iii, 231-2; M. 

Fisharaki, Mir Findiriski, in M. Abu ‘I-KasimiT 

(ed.), Djashnnéma-yi Muhammad Parwin Gundbédi, 

Tehran 1975, 343-58. 

(SEyvED Hossein Nasr) 

FIRDOUSI [see Frrrpawsi]. 

FIROUZ [see Firvz]. 

FIRRIM, Prrrim, a stronghold in the Elburz 
Mountains mentioned in mediaeval Islamic times as 
held by the Iranian native princes of the Caspian 
region, firstly the Karinids and then the Bawandids 
[g.vv.]. Its exact position is unfortunately not fixed in 
the itineraries of the geographers, and an authority 
like Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 377, tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, 367, following Istakhri, merely mentions it as 
the capital of the Karinids since pre-Islamic times, 
where their treasuries and materials of war were 
stored; Yaktit adds to this information that it was 
one stage from Sari, the town of Tabaristén in the 
coastal region (iii, 890; ed. Beirut, iv, 260). The 
information that Firrim was the fortress of the Kari- 
nids was anachronistic by these geographers’ times, 
since the execution of Mazyar b. Karin in 225/840 
meant the extinction of that dynasty; it probably 
passed soon after then to the Kawisiyya line of the 
Bawandids, who were certainly installed there in the 
4th/10th century. 

In the Hudid al-Glam (372/982) we have quite a 


detailed description of the Kth-i Karin, the district | 


in which Firrim was situated, and of the town itself, 
with some interesting sociological and folkloristic obser- 
vations. Much of the population of the district was 
still Zoroastrian, but Firrtm contained Muslim immi- 
grants, merchants and artisans; the Bawandid 
Ispahbads’ military camp was half-a-farsakh outside the 
town itself (tr. Minorsky, 135-6). A certain amount of 
Muslim settlement may have taken place from early 
‘Abbasid times onwards, since Ibn Isfandiyar in his 
Ta@rikh-i Tabaristan, abridged tr. E.G. Browne, Leiden- 
London 1905, 122-3, records that al-Mansir’s gover- 
nor Abii Khuzayma al-Tamimi (143-4/760-1) placed 
a garrison in Firrfm of 500 men under Khalifa b. 
Bahram. It is also recorded that Mazyar established 
a mosque in Firrim (Ibn al-Fakth, 306, tr. Massé, 
362). From mentions in the sources on the confused 
fighting in northern Persia amongst Daylami and other 
adventurers during the Biyid period, it seems that 
the Bawandids continued to hold Firrtm. They minted 
coins there with legends of ShiT type, usually acknowl- 
edging on them the ‘Abbasid caliphs and the Buayids 
of Ray as their suzerains, during the second half of 
the 4th/10th century (coins of Rustan b. Sharwin, 
reigned ca. 353-69/ca. 964-80, and of Shahriyar b. 
Dara, reigned ca. 358-96/ca. 969-1006, the first per- 
haps with his power contested), though their extant 
issues from 499/1105 onwards are all from the Sart 


mint (see G.C. Miles, The coinage of the Bawandids of 


Tabaristan, in Iran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minorsky, ed. C.E. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 443- 
60, and idem, in Cambridge history of Iran, iv, 373, 375). 

None of these pieces of information enables us 
to fix with sureness the exact location of Firrim. 





P. Casanova, in Les Ispehbeds de Firtm, in ‘Ajabnéma, 
A volume of oriental studies presented to Edward G. Browne, 
ed. T.W. Arnold and R.A. Nicholson, Cambridge 
1922, 117-21, argued for an identification with the 
mediaeval and modern town of Firtizkiah [¢.v.] on 
the Tehran-Sari highway. Minorsky, on the other 
hand, in Hudid al-Glam, comm. 387, thought that 
Firrtm must have lain on the western branch of the 
Tidjin-Rtd, to the south-south-east of Sari and north 
of Simnan. Certainly, the geographers were not sure 
whether it should be attached administratively to 
Sari and Tabaristan or to Kiimis [g.v.] on the south- 
ern slopes of the Elburz, cf. Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzhat al-kuliib, ed. Le Strange, 162, tr. 158. The 
fact that in early 20th century Persia there was a 
bulik or district called Farim in the larger division 
of Hazardjartb (H.L. Rabino di Borgomale, 
Mazandaran and Astarabéd, London 1928, 56-7) may 
strengthen the latter identification, but is is proba- 
bly only really archaeological exploration which can 
finally decide. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the text, see for the coins minted at Firrim, E. von 
Zambaur, in Wiener Numismatische Zeitschr. xvii (1914), 
no. 472 (discusses all issues then extant), and idem, 
Die Miinzpriigungen des Islams zeitlich und drtlich geord- 
net, Wiesbaden 1968, i, 185-6 (coins from 225-840 
(Abbasid) to 746/1345-6 (I]-Khanid)). 

sh fi . _ (CLE. Boswortu) 

FIRUZ SHAH KHALDJi [see KHacpyis]. 

FISH [see samak]. 

FLOOD [see ma’). 

FLUTE [see nay]. 

FONDOUK [see Funpux]. 

FOSTAT [see at-FusTAT]. 

FOUAD [see FUAp]. 

FOULBE [see Fuse]. 

FREEDOM [see pyuMHURIYYA, HURRIYA]. 

FREEMASONRY [see FARAMUSII-KHANA, 
MASUNIYYA]. 

FRIEZE [see kHirka, str]. 

FUDHAND] ( fawdandj, fawtandj, etc.) is mint 
Mentha L. (Labiatae). The term is of Persian, and 
ultimately of Indian origin ( piédana), which explains 
the various ways of transcription in the Arabic ren- 
dering. Under the name habak mint was well-known 
to the Arab botanists (Asma‘i, A. al-Nabat, ed. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ghunaym, Cairo 1392/1972, 17). They 
describe it as a fragrant plant with an acrid taste, 
square-sectioned stalk and leaves similar to those of 
the willow. It often grows near water and resem- 
bles the water-mint, called nammdm. The Beduins 
considered it as a means to check in both man and 
animal the longing for coitus (Aba Hanifa al- 
Dinawari, The book of plants, ed. D. Lewin, Uppsala- 
Wiesbaden, 1953, no. 247, and Le dictionnaire botanique, 
ed. M. Hamidullah, Cairo 1973, no. 840). 

The Arabic nomenclature of the mint is abundant, 
as was already the Greek one, but it is rather con- 
fused, and so the identification of the individual kinds 
is made considerably difficult. Ibn. Djuldjul [9.v.] of 
Cordoba equates the kaAapivOy of Dioscorides, which 
appears as kalaéminthi (and variants) in Stephanos- 
Hunayn, with fudhand (see Anonymous, Nuruosmaniye 


FAR- 


| 3589, fol. 99a-b) and knows the following three kinds 


of it: (a) fadhandj nahi, the “river-mint’, also called 
dawmaran, apparently Mentha aquatica L.; (b) fidhand 
djabali, the “mountain-mint”, also called na@buia (< Latin 
nepeta, cf. FJ. Simonet, Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas 
usadas entre los mozarébes, Madrid 1888, 397 f., with 
Mozarabic complementary forms), probably Afentha 
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tomentella Link; (c) fudhandj barri, the “wild mint”, 
also known as ghalikhun (yAnx@v), Mentha pule- 
gium L. 

This simple basic pattern was completed and dif- 
ferentiated by later pharmacologists. For the river- 
mint there appear the Arabic terms nammam, habak 
al-ma@ and habak nahri, in Egypt habak al-timsah, in 
Andalusia the Mozarabic mantarashtaruh (mastranto, 
etc., see Simonet, op. cit., 359); the last term indi- 
cates in fact another kind, namely Mentha rotundifo- 
la L. In the literature of translations the river-mint 
probably corresponds with c1obuPpiov = szsinbarpiin 
(and variants). The mountain-mint is later mostly 
equated with the “rocky” (al-sakhri) and with the 
wild mint (according to Ibn al-Wahshiyya in 
Nuwayri, Nkdya, xi, Cairo 1935, 69, 7). In 
Mozarabic the wild mint is called bul@yuh, fulayuh 
(poleo < Latin pulegium, German Polei, see Simonet, 
op. cit, 452), and also ghubayra? or ‘irmid. To this 
should be added above all the “cultivated mint” 
(fudhandj bustani), that is, the pepper-mint, Mentha 
piperita, the Ndvoopov idiydsmun of the literature of 
translation, well-known and favoured as na‘na‘ or 
nu‘nu’. Other kinds are also mentioned, which can 
be omitted here; they are not at all to be connected 
with the genus mint (like faytal), or only with some 
restriction (like sufayra’). 

As still today, mint had a many-sided medicinal 
effect, above all from the menthol contained in the 
volatile oil of the leaves of the peppermint. For the 
preparation of fragrant peppermint tea, Ibn 
Wahshiyya (in Nuwayri, op. ct., 70) recommends a 
method which is based upon all kinds of supersti- 
tious notions. The juice of the river-mint, taken with 
honey, has a strong heating and sweat-producing 
effect; taken with water, it helps against shooting 
pains and sciatica, promotes menstruation, drives off 
the tape-worm and is useful against jaundice since 
it opens up the sluggishness of the liver. Mountain- 
mint dilutes thick and stickly fluids which accumu- 
late in the breast or lungs, and secretes them. 
Peppermint, taken with vinegar, does away with nau- 
sea and vomiting and checks haemorrhages. On the 
specific effect of menthol is based its use, common 
until now, for diarrhoea, gripes, flatulence and, above 
all, catarrh of the respiratory tubes. A few verses 
praising the fragrant peppermint tea are found in 
Nuwayri, op. cit., 71 f. 

Bibliography: (besides the titles already men- 
tioned): Dioscorides, De materia medica, ed. Wellmann, 

ii, Berlin 1906, 40-8 = lib. ii, 31-5; La “Materia 

médica” de Dioscondes (Arabic tr. and ed. Dubler and 

Terés, Tetuan 1952, 253-6; Razi, Hawi, xxi, 

Haydarabad 1388/1968, 243-51 (no. 621), with 

many quotations and recipes; Die pharmakolog. 

Grundsdtze des Abu Mansur... Harawi, tr. A.Ch. 

Achundow, Halle 1893, 238 f.; Ibn al-Djazzar, 

I‘timad, Ms. Ayasofya 3564, fols. 83a-84a; Zahrawi, 

Tasrif, Ms. Besir Aga 502, fol. 508b, 29-32; Ibn 

Sina, Ka@nin (Balak) i, 409 f.; Birtini, Saydala, ed. 

H.M. Sa‘id, Karachi 1973, Arab. 296, Engl. 256; 

Ibn ‘Abdiin, ‘Umda, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. 3505 

D, fols. 130a, 19-13la, 2; Ibn Biklarish, Musta‘ni, 

Ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz., iii, F. 65, fol. 78b; Ibn 

Hubal, Mukhtdrat, Haydarabad 1362, ii, 157 f.; P. 

Guigues, Les noms arabes dans Sérafnon, in JA, 10éme 

série (1905), v, s.v. fandenegi (no. 175}; Maimonides, 

Sharh asma@  al-‘ukkar, ed. Meyerhof, Cairo 

1940, no. 309; Ibn al-Baytar, Dja@mi, Balak 1291, 

iii, 170-2, tr. Leclerc, no. 1712; Yasuf b. ‘Umar, 








Mu‘tamad, ed. M. al-Sakka’, Beirut 1395/1975, 372- 
4; Suwaydi, Simat, Ms. Paris ar. 3004, fol. 221a- 
b; Ghassani, Hadikat al-azhér, Ms. Hasan Husni 
“Abd al-Wahhab, fol. 93a; Dawid al-Antaki, 
Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1952, i, 252 f.; Tubjfat al- 
ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, no. 283, 
325; F.A. Fliickiger, Pharmakognosie des Pflanzenreiches’, 
Berlin 1891, 722-9; I. Léw, Die Flora der Fuden, ii, 
1924, 75-8; The medical formulary or Aqrabadhin of 
al-Kindi, tr. M. Levey, Madison etc., 1966, 312 f. 
rs z (A. Dierricu) 
FUKAHA’ at-MADINA aL-SAB‘A, the seven 
“jurists” of Medina, to whom tradition attributes 
a significant role in the formation of kk. J. Schacht, 
who was especially interested in these fukaha’, 
wrote (Esquisse d’une histoire du droit musulman, Paris 
1952, 28; cf. idem, An introduction to Islamic law, 
Oxford 1964, 31): “The Medinans... traced back the 
origin of their special brand of legal teaching to a 
number of ancient authorities, who died in the final 
years of the first and the early years of the second 
century of the Hegira. In a later period, seven of 
them were chosen as representatives; these are the 
‘seven jurisconsults of Medina’... Almost none of the 
doctrines attributed to these ancient authorities 
can be considered as authentic. The transmission 
of the judicial doctrine of Medina only becomes 
historically verifiable at the same period, approxi- 
mately, as in Iraq, with Zuhri (died in the year 124 
of the Hegira).” It may further be noted, in this con- 
text, that the name of al-Zuhri [9.v.] figures promi- 
nently in the enumeration, by the biographers, of 
those who supposedly formed the audience of the 
seven fukaha@. J. Schacht (The origins of Muhammadan 
jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, 22 ff; 243 ff.) is also able 
to show that the list of these jurisconsults, to some 
extent variable, but finally fixed ne varetur, rests on 
no foundation, and he considered that in fact it is a 
question of a conventional group of tabi‘in mentioned 
for the first time in definitive form by al-Tahawi 
(d. 321/933) in his Sharh maGni l-dthar (Lucknow 
1301-2, i, 163), then by Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isfahani 
(d. 356/967) in the Aghdni (ed. Beirut, ix, 136, 145). 
He recognises, however, that this list was definitely 
drawn up at an earlier date, although he cites no ref- 
erence in this context. Now the Fihnst (ed. Cairo, 315) 
mentions a work of Ibn Abi *l-Zinad (d. 174/790-1 
(gv. in Suppl.]) entitled Ray al-fukaha’ al-sab‘a main 
ahl al-Madina wa-ma’ khtalafii fihi, which creates the 
impression that this group—whose composition had 
been probably already fixed—was felt, towards the 
middle of the 2nd century A.H. not only as a his- 
torical reality, but also as early evidence of the 
doctrinal pluralism accepted by Islam, since it was 
possible to find out divergencies of opinion from 
among equally-respected “scholars”. The fact remains, 
however, that the seven fukah@ chosen would appear 
above all else to be purveyors of tradition, for whom 
the sources are, in the nature of things, almost all 
the same. In addition, it may justifiably be sup- 
posed that their reputation was established con- 
siderably later than the time of their disappearance, 
since the date of death of the majority of them is 
not known with certainty; one might however expect 
it to be fixed in the year 94/712-13, designated pre- 
cisely by the name sanat al-fukaha’, since according to 
tradition a number of them are said to have died in 
that year. 
Whatever the case may be, the definitely-adopted 
list comprises the following personalities, with regard 
to whom it has not been judged beneficial, following 
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the studies of J. Schacht, to undertake researches into 
the works of kh: 

I. — Aso Bakr ps. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN b. al-Harith 
b. Hisham b. al-Mughira at-Makuz0mi, a prominent 
Kurayshite who became blind and was surnamed al- 
Rahib or Rahib Kuraysh on account of his piety. 
Al-Tabari (ii, 272) is the only one to give him the 
name of ‘Umar, and Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel (Tab. 23) 
mentions only two other sons of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
al-Harith. Too young to serve as a combatant at 
the Battle of the Camel [see aL-pjamat], he remained 
in Medina, where he became intimate with ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan, who commended him to the care 


of his son al-Walid. He passed on some hadiths of | 


Aba Hurayra and of the wives of the Prophet to a 
number of traditionists, among whom the most 
notable would appear to be al-Zuhri. He died in 
94/712-13. 

Bibliography: Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 
303-4; Ibn Kutayba, Ma@rif, 282, 588, 599; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut, no. 
117; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, ed. Beirut 1388/1968, ii, 
383; Mas‘udi, Muriidj, v, 132-4 = §§ 1889-90; Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 104; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 672- 
3; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, xii, 30-2; Safadi, 
Nakt al-himydn, 131. 

Il. — Kuaripja B. Zayp B. THABIT AL-ANSARI, Aba 
Zayd (d. 99 or 100/717-19) son of the Prophet’s sec- 
retary. Appointed mufii of Medina, he collected tra- 
ditions from his father and passed them on, most 
notably to al-Zuhri. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, index; [bn 
Khallikan, no. 211; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 223; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahkdhtb al-Tahdhib, iii, 74-5; idem, Isaba, 
no. 2136; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashk, vi, 24-5; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 118. 

Ill. --- ‘Urwa Bs. AL-ZUBAYR B. AL-‘AwwAM, Abu 
‘Abd Allah (b. ca. 23/644, d. between 91 and 
99/709-18), grandson of the first caliph through 
Asma bint Abr Bakr {g.v.]. He was considerably 
younger than his brother ‘Abd Allah [¢.v.], in whose 
activities he played no part; in fact, he avoided 
involvement in politics, but it was he who is said 
to have brought to ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, in 
73/692, the news of the defeat and death of the 
anti-caliph. He lived subsequently in Medina, where 
he is said to have written, on the instruction of 
‘Abd al-Malik, a series of epistles on the beginnings 
of Islam. He collected traditions from his aunt 
‘Misha, from his mother, from his father (?) and 
from Aba Hurayra and passed them on notably to 
his own sons, to Sulayman b. Yasar (see below) and 
to al-Zuhri. The biographers tell that he was most 
courageous and that he endured in silence the ampu- 
tation of a foot. 

Bibliography: Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 
245 and index; Tabari, i, 1180, ii, 1266; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, index; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 19 and 
ii, 575; Ibn Khallikan, no. 416; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
420-1; Ibn Hadjar, Vahdhib al-Tahdhib, vii, 180-5; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma@nf, index; I. Goldziher, Afuh. 
Studien, ii, 20. 

IV. SuLayMAN B. YaSAR AL-HILALT, Abi 
Ayytib/Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman/Abi ‘Abd Allah {d. ca. 
100/718-9) mawla of Maymiina, wife of the Prophet, 
who passed on traditions acquired from ‘A?isha, Ibn 
(al-)‘Abbas, Abi Hurayra and others and whose audi- 
ence included notably al-Zuhri. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘@rif, 459; Tabari, 
index; Baladhuri, Fut#h, 266; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, 
index; Ibn Khallikan, no. 270; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 





302-3; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, iv, 228-30; 
Mas‘adi, v, 462 = § 2214; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 
i, 134. 

V. — ‘Usayp ALLAH B. ‘ABD ALLAH b. ‘“Utba b. 
Mas‘tid al-Hudhali, Aba ‘Abd Allah, great-nephew of 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ad [9.v.], who collected traditions 
from his father, from Ibn (al-)‘Abbas, from Aba 
Hurayra and other Companions and had a num- 
ber of transmitters, in particular al-Zuhri. He was 
extremely learned, according to his biographers, and 
he is said to have been the teacher of “Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-Aziz at Medina. He is known as a Murdjiite. He 
owes to his skill as a poet his inclusion in the Aghani 
(ed. Beirut, ix, 135-47) and it is in the chapter devot- 
ed to him that Abu ’l-Faradj enumerates twice (135, 
145) the seven fukah@, the second time with refer- 
ence to a passage in which ‘Ubayd Allah is sup- 
posed to cite his six colleagues; Schacht (Ongins, 244) 
believes with some justification that this is a fabrica- 
tion invented for the requirements of circumstances; 
it seems in fact to have a mnemonic quality, like two 
verses (with rhyme-gah) quoted by Ibn Khallikan in 
the article on Aba Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Ubayd 
Allah, who was blind, died in about 98/716-7 and 
was buried at al-Baki‘. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Bayan, i, 356 and index; 
idem, Hayawdn, i, 14 and index; Tabari, index; 
Aba Tammam, Hamasa, ii, 126-7; Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘anf, 250, 251, 588; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, index; 
Mas‘idi, Muriidj, v, 376 = § 2129; Husri, Diam‘ al- 
djawahir, 4, Harawi, Ziyarat, 94/215; Ibn Khallikan, 
no. 356; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 400-1; Ibn Hadjar, 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vii, 180-5; Dhahabt, Tadhkirat 
al-huffaz, i, 74; Abu Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliva’, ii, 
188; Safadi, Nakt, 197-8; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 
i, 114; Zirikli, iv, 360. 

VI. — Sa‘ip s. aAL-Musayyas b. Hazn al-Makhzimi, 
Abi) Muhammad. A true Kurayshite, this oil mer- 
chant collected traditions from his father-in-law Abia 
Hurayra and from other Companions and acquired 
a great reputation for piety and knowledge in the 
domain of hadith, of fikh, and of tafstr. Given the title 
Sayyid al-Tabi‘in, he seems to have been preferred 
to the other fukaha’ by the Medinans, who subse- 
quently abandoned his doctrine, which was different 
from that of Malik (cf. Schacht, Ongins, 7) but was 


judged sufficiently important to merit a monograph 


by al-Dhahabi. Politically, he affirmed his desire for 
independence by refusing to recognise Ibn al-Zubayr, 
which cost him sixty strokes of the lash, then refus- 
ing to pay allegiance to the sons of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
al-Walid and Sulayman, which earned him a second 
flogging. His biographers also speak of his ability to 
interpret dreams. The date of his death varies con- 
siderably in the sources, but it is possible to pinpoint 
the year 94/712-13. He was buried: at al-Bakr‘. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 22 and 
ii, 501; [bn Kutayba, Mfa‘anf, index; Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, index; Tabari, index; Baladhuri, Futih, index; 
Ibn Sa‘d, index; Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 
345; Ya‘kiibi, Historae, ii, 276; Mas‘idi, Muriid), 
iv, 148, 254, 255, v, 118 = §§ 1479, 1581, 1874; 
Ibn Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 167, 168; 
H. Laoust, Jon Batta, 51; Harawi, <iarat, 94/125; 
Makdisi, Création, index; Ibn Khallikan, no. 262; 
Nawawti, Tahdhib, 283-5; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhib, iv, 84-8; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, i, 51- 
3; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 102-3; Ibn Taghribardt, 
Nudjiim, i, 228; Goldziher, Muh. Studien, ti, 31, 97. 
VII. — at-KAasim 3. Munammap B. Apt Bakr, 
Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman/Abai Muhammad. Grandson of 
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the first caliph, and, as the story goes, of the last 
Sasanid, because his mother was allegedly one of 
the three daughters of Yazdadjird (see al-Mas‘idi, 
Muriidj, index, s.v. Shahrbant), he was adopted by 
his aunt ‘A?isha after the death of his father in 
38/658. He transmitted to al-Zuhri and to a num- 
ber of other recipients traditions from his aunt and 
from several Companions, including Abt Hurayra. 
He died in ca. 106/724-5 at Kudayd and was buried 
at al-Abwa’ [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: 322; Ibn 


Dyjahiz, Bayan, ii, 


Kutayba, Ma‘@nf, 175, 588; Mus‘ab al-Zubayri. 
Nasab Kuraysh, 279; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab, 21; 
Ibn Sa‘d, index; Abii Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliya’, ii, 
183; Mas‘adi, Murad, v, 463 = § 2214; Makdist, 
Création, vi, 80; Ibn Khallikan, no. 533; Harawi, 
Xiarat, 89/205; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 507-8; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tadhib al-Tahdhib, viii, 333-5; Safadi, Nakt, 
230; Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat, i, 135. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 
FUNERAL OBSEQUIES [see pyanaza]. 
FUR [see Farw]. 





G 


GADA’I KAMBO, Suayku, Sift saint of Muslim 
India. 

He was the eldest son of Shaykh Djamali Kambo 
(d. 941/1535), an important Suhrawardi Sifi saint, 
who enjoyed the status of poet-laureate at Sikandar 
Lédi’s court and later served the Mughal emperors, 
Babur and Humayan as their courtier. Having com- 
pleted the customary education, Shaykh Gada’? per- 
fected himself in the exoteric as well as esoteric 
sciences of the Sufi. His father then made him his 
khalifa or spiritual successor, with permission to enrol 
murids or disciples in the Suhrawardi order. On 
Shaykh Djamiali’s death, he inherited half of his 
father’s huge fortune as the remaining half going to 
his younger brother, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hayy, known 
as Hayati. In recognition of his father’s services, 
Humayiin made Gada’i his courtier in place of 
Djamali. Gada’i was also a gifted poet and musi- 
cian, composing verses both in Persian and Hindi, 
his musical compositions in Hindi being famous dur- 
ing Akbar’s reign. 

After Huméayiin’s defeat by Shér Shah Sir near 
Kanawdj in 947/1540, Gada’ fled to Gudjarat out 
of fear of the Afghans, for the Indian allies of the 
Mughals had to be punished, and from there went 
to Arabia for the pilgrimage. On his return he 
remained in Gudjarat where he was joined by his 
murids, some of whom belonged even to Afghan fam- 
ilies, and he became famous in Gudjarat for his opu- 
lent sessions of sama‘. 

With the restoration of Mughal rule in India in 
962/1555, the political situation changed, and 
Gada’I again joined Akbar’s court in the Pandjab 
some time before the second battle of Panipat took 
place in Muharram 964/November 1556. Bayram 
Khan Khan-i Khanan, who had become the regent, 
appointed Gada’i as Sadr of the Mughal empire 
for old friendship’s sake as well as for political rea- 
sons, hoping that Gada’i would act as a liaison 
between the Mughals and the Indian élite. But the 
Mughal historians of Akbar’s reign, who generally 
compiled their works after the fall of Bayram Khan, 
are critical of Shaykh Gada’s, accusing him of arro- 
gance, high-handedness and favouritism in the dis- 
tribution of land-grants and stipends among the 
Shaykhs, Sayyids, scholars and other deserving per- 
sons. Akbar also complains in his farmaén to Bayram 
Khan, issued at the time of the latter’s dismissal, 
that one of his misdeeds was the elevation of Shaykh 
Gada’i to the Sada@rat in preference to Sayyids and 
‘ulama@ of nobler origin. In fact, all such complaints 
and grievances were concocted to provide Akbar 


with a pretext for removing Bayram Khan from 
power. 

According to Shaykh Rizk Allah Mushtaki, the 
earliest source, Gada’i played an important role at 
the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and the regent con- 
sulted him on every matter because of his famil- 
iarity with Indian affairs. The Tiarani nobles got 
annoyed with him when he did not join hands 
with them against the Shi‘t Bayram Khan, in spite 
of the fact that he himself was an orthodox Sunni. 
He retired largely from politics after Bayram Khan’s 
dismissal and settled in Djaysalmer. After a few 
years, Gada’i came back to Dihli and spent his 
last years as a Safi there. On his return, Akbar 
showed him much respect, most probably for his 
past services at the crucial time of his reign, and 
his land was also restored to him. Being wealthy, 
Gada’ led a Juxurious life; he was very fond of 
participating in the ‘urs ceremonies of the past saints 
of Dihli, and spent much money on arranging sama‘ 
sessions. He also acquired a number of beautiful 
slave girls and enjoyed their company in his old 
age. He died at Dihli in 976/1568-9 and was 
buried inside the tomb of Shaykh Djamali in 
Mihrawli. 

Bibliography: ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Kazwini, Nafa’is 
al-m@ athir, MS. Mawlana Azad Library, Aligarh; 
‘Arif Kandahari, Ta’rtkh-i Akbari, also known as 
the Ta’rikh-t Kandahari, ed. Imtiyaz ‘Ali ‘Arshi, 
Rampur 1962; ‘Abd al-Hakk, Akhbar al-akhyar, 
Delhi 1914; ‘Abd al-Kadir Bada’tini, Muntakhab 
al-tawarikh, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1869; Abu ’l- 
Fadl, Akbar-nadma, ii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta; Ni‘mat 
Allah Harawi, Ta’rikh-i Khan-i Djahani, ii, ed. 
Imam al-Din, Dacca 1950; Nizam al-Din, 
Tabakat-i Akbari, ii, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta; Rizk 
Allah Mushtaki, Waki‘at-i Mushiaki, MS. British 
Museum Add. 11,633; S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and 
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New Delhi 1975, 53-4, 233, 228. 

(LH. Srippigut) 

GALENA [see AL-KUHL]. 

GALLEY [see sarina, sHANIva]. 

GANGES [see canca]. 

GANGOHI, ‘Asp at-Kuppts, a prominent 
Safi saint of Gangoh (Saharanpir district, Uttar 
Pradesh, India). Kutb al-‘Alam ‘Abd al-Kuddis b. 
Isma‘il b. Safi al-Din Hanafi Gangohi was born ca. 
860/1456 and received his Sifi formation at Rudawli, 
a Cishti centre (khdnkah) in the region of Awadh 
that was organised by Ahmad ‘Abd al-Hakk Ru- 
dawlawi (d. 837/1434) and is supposed to derive its 
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tradition from ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-Sabir 
(d. 690/1291) of Kalyar, the founder-figure of the 
Sabiriyya branch of the Cishtiyya. Though nomi- 
nally the disciple and successor (Khalifa) of his broth- 
er-in-law, Muhammad b. ‘Arif b. Ahmad ‘Abd 
al-Hakk, ‘Abd al-Kuddiis appears to have been ini- 
tiated into Safi practices by Shaykh Piyadré, an old 
servant at the kkankah. In 896/149] ‘Abd al-Kuddis 
migrated to Shahabad (midway between Sirhind and 
Panipat) at the suggestion of Sikandar Lédi’s amir 
‘Umar Khan Kasi. When Babur sacked Shahabad 
in 932/1526, ‘Abd al-Kuddiis moved across the 
Djamna River to Gangoh where he died in 944/1537 
(not in 950/1543 as noted in A’in-i Akbart), and is 
venerated at his shrine until today. 

His most important disciples are his son, Rukn 
al-Din Muhammad (d. 982/1574) who collected the 
anecdotes about his father in the Lata@7if-i Kuddisi 
(Dihl7 1311/1894; including the reminiscences of the 
Afghan soldier Dattii Sarwani); his chief khalifa, 
Djalal al-Din Muhammad b. Mahmiid Thanésari 
(d. 989/1582), the author of Tahkkik aradt al-Hind 
(Karaét 1383/1963), to whom Akbar paid a visit 
(Storey, i, 17, no. 25; 1198); and ‘Abd al-Ahad (d. 
986/1578), the father of Ahmad Sirhindi [q.v.]. His 
grandson ‘Abd al-Nabr b. Ahmad (d. 990/1582), 
known as the author of two Arabic treatises (GAL 
S Il, 602), held for some time the office of sadr al- 
sudiir at Akbar’s court. ‘Abd al-Kuddis wrote com- 
mentaries on Suhrawardi’s ‘Awdarif al-maGnf and Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s Fusiis al-hikam. The scope of his influ- 
ence as a spiritual guide during the period of tran- 
sition from Lédi rule to the Timirid empire is 
reflected in the collection of his letters, Maktibat-i 
kuddisiyya (Dihli 1287/1870; abridged, Dihli 
1312/1895), some of which were addressed to 
Sikandar Lodi, Babur and Humayiin as well as to 
various Afghan and Mughal nobles. His works 
also include the Anwar al-‘uyiin ft asrar al-makniin 
(Lakhna’i 1295/1878; ‘Aligarh 1323/1905; Lakhna’a 
1327/1909) which records the sayings of Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Hakk Rudawlawi; a Safi tract, Ghara’ib al- 
faw@ id (Djahdjdjar 1314/1897?); and two mystical 
treatises entitled Nar al-hud@ and Kurrat al-a‘yun (MS 
Ethe 1924, 14 and 16). His brief compendium of 
Sift principles, Rushd-nédma (Djadjdjar 1314/1897), 
advocates a popularised version of wahdat al-wudjid 
[q.v.], alludes to Nathapantht Yogic practices and 
includes a series of Hindi verses (added in the mar- 
gin of MS Princeton 113). ‘Abd al-Kuddiis was 
renowned for mystic states under the spell of dhikr 
[g.v.] which were induced by his fervent practice of 
sama‘ |q.v.] and salat-1 ma‘kiisa [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami, A’in-i Akbari, 
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shani, Zubdat al-makamat, Kanpir 1308/ 1890, 96- 
101; Dara Shikoh, Safinat al-awhya’, Kanpir 
1301/1884, 101 {no. 118); ‘Abd al-Rahman Cishti, 
Mirat al-asrar, tabaka 23; Muhammad Akram 
Barasawi, [ktibds al-anwar (= Sawati‘ al-anwar), Lahawr 
1313/1895, no. 30; Ghulam Sarwar Lahawri, 
Khazinat al-asfy@, Kanpir 1312/1894, i, 416-18; 
Muhammad Husayn Muradabadi, Anwér al-Grifin, 
Bareilly 1290/1873, 349-58; Lakhna’i 1293/1876, 
411-20; Storey, i, 967 f., no. 1279; S. Narul Hasan, 
Lata’if-i Kuddisi, a contemporary Afghan source, in 
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Dreams and reminiscences of Datti Sarwani, in The 

Indian Economic and Social History Review, ii 
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Makhdim ‘Ali Ahmad Sabir Kalyart, Dihli 1391/1972 
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(G. Bowerine) 

GARDEN [see BOsTAN]. 

GAZ, a measure of length in use in Muslim 
India, considered equal to the dhira‘, which was 
treated as a synonym for it. Sixty gaz formed the 
side of the square digha, a traditional measure of 
area. Five thousand gaz made the length of a kuroh 
(Persian) or krosa (Sanskrit), the traditional measure 
of road-length. 

The length of the gaz varied, often according to 
locality and also according to the subject of meas- 
urement (land, cloth, etc.). There is no way of know- 
ing the standard length of the gaz under the Dihli 
Sultans. But under Sikandar Lédi (894-923/1489-1517) 
the measure known as gaz-i Sikandari was about 30 
inches long. The Mughal Emperor Humayiin increased 
it to 30-36 inches. This measure continued in use 
until 994/1586, when Akbar instituted the gaz-i wahi, 
equal to ca. 32-32'/2 inches. 

The gaz-i ahi was the standard unit of meas- 
urement during the reign of Akbar, and continued 
to be so during the reign of Djahangir. During the 
reign of Shah Djahan, a slightly longer measure, 
the dhira‘-1 Shah Djahani, of about 32.80 inches, was 
introduced for calculating road lengths; while a 
much smaller gaz was brought into use for meas- 
uring area. 

Bibliography: Abu ‘l-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, i, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1867-77; Irfan Habib, The agrarian 
system of Mughal India, Bombay 1963, Appendix A; 
W.H. Moreland, India at the death of Akbar, London 
1920, 54; see also DHIRA‘. (M. Aruar ALI) 
GEHENNA [see DJAHANNAM]. 

GEMINI, TWINS [see MINTAKAT AL-BURODJ, 
NUDJUM]. 

GENESIS {see Takwin]. 

AL-GHAFIKI, Ast Dya‘rar AdmaD B. MunHam- 
MAD B. AHMAD IBN aL-SayyiD, Spanish-Arabic phar- 
maco-botanist, native of the fortress Ghafik near 
Cordova. His dates are not known, but he may 
have died around the middle of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury. He was considered to be the best. expert on 
drugs of his time; he elaborated thoroughly the mate- 
rial transmitted from Dioscurides and Galen and 
presented it in a concise, but appropriately com- 
plete form in his Kitab al-Adwiya al-mufrada. According 
to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (‘Upiin al-anba’, ii, 133, 14), Ibn 
al-Baytar was accustomed to take this work contin- 
uously with him on his scientific journeys, together 
with a few others. Other writings of al-Ghafiki are 
not known. 

M. Meyerhof repeatedly expressed as his belief 
that al-Ghafikt was the most important pharmaco- 
botanist of the Islamic Middle Ages (latterly 
expressed in Sharh asma? al-ukkar. Un glossaire de 
Matiére médicale composé par Maimonide, Cairo 1940, 
introd., xxix f.). In accordance with our actual 
knowledge, Ibn Samadjiin and Ibn al-Rumiyya, both 
also Spaniards, will have to be put on the same 
level as al-Ghafiki. The three of them, especially 
Ibn al-Riimiyya, were primarily not pharmacists 
but botanists; because of their exact description of 
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plants they were copied by Ibn al-Baytar, not 
entirely—as Meyerhof thought—but to a great 
extent. The Arabic text of al-Ghafiki has become 
known only in recent times; until then one had 
to depend on a Latin translation from which M. 
Steinschneider. compiled a list of drugs, Gaftki’s 
Verzeichnis einfacher Heilmittel, in Virchow’s Archw fiir 
pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie, \xxvii (1879), 
507-48; Ixxxv (1881), 132-71. To the manuscripts 
enumerated in M. Ullmann, Medizin im Islam, 277, 
should be added a valuable copy, found in 
Tamgrut and now preserved in Rabat, which con- 
tains the first part of the work (up to the letter 
zay) (cf. Shaykh Muhammad al-Fasi, in Trudy 15. 
MeZdunarodnogo Kongresa Vostokovedov, ii, Moscow 
1963, 19). 

Al-Ghafiki arranged his collection according to 
the abdjad alphabet. Names of drugs beginning with 
the same letter appear twice under this letter: first- 
ly as heading of a kism fi “-kalam ‘ala ’l-adwiya, in 
which the drugs are described in detail and the 
sources relating to this are mentioned, then again in 
a kism fi sharh al-asma’, i.e. a short list of synonyms 
from various languages. As sources are mentioned 
Dioscurides, Galen, al-Razi, Abt’ Hanifa al-Dinawari, 
Ibn Samadjiin, Ishak b. ‘Imran, Masth (al-Dimashki), 
al-Tabari (‘Ali b. Rabban), Ibn WaAfid, Ibn Sina, an 
unknown person (madjhiil, often), Ibn Massa, Ibn 
Masawayh, al-Isra’ili (Ishak b. Sulayman), al-Filaha 
al-nabatiyya—to name only those who occur most; 
personal observations of the author often form the 
conclusion. The status of the manuscripts now known 
is sufficient to justify a critical edition of this impor- 
tant work. 

A century after al-Ghafiki, Barhebraeus [see IBN 
AL-IBRT] composed an extract from his book on 
drugs under the title Muntakhab Kitab Djami< al- 
mufradat li-Ahmad... al-Ghafiki, available in an edi- 
tion, with translation and valuable commentary, by 
M. Meyerhof and G.P. Sobhy, that unfortunately 
reaches only as far as the letter dhal, The abridged 
version of “The book of simple drugs” of Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Ghafiqgi by Gregorius abu ’l-Farag 
(Barhebraeus), fascs. 1-3, Cairo 1932, 1933, 1938. 
The discovery of the Ghafiki manuscripts was the 
reason for the interruption of the edition of the 
Muntakhab. 
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Z (A. Dietricx) 
aL-GHAFIKI, Asu ’L-KAsim [see aL-KABTAWRI]. 
GHALATA, a district, now called Beyoglu, 

of Istanbul [g.v.], which occupies the broad angle 
of land between the lower northern shore of 
the Golden Horn (Khalidj) and the Bosphorus. 
Historically, Ghalata comprises more particularly 
(a) the quarters intra muros, i.e. the site of the (for- 
merly) walled Genoese colony of Pera which sur- 
rendered on terms (vire ile) to Mehemmed II in 











1453; and (b) the post-conquest area of largely 
“Frankish” and Greek settlement extra muros, known 
to the Ottomans from the early 16th century as 
Beyoghlu and to non-Muslims as Pera. “Greater” 
Ghalata—i.e. the area of at least partial “Frankish” 
settlement—in the 16th to 18th centuries and sub- 
sequently was bounded by what were commonly 
regarded as its suburbs: on the Golden Horn the 
Muslim quarter of Kasim Pasha, the site of 
the Ottoman arsenal (tersdne-yi ‘amire) and, on the 
Bosphorus, that of Topkhane, which developed 
after the conquest around the state cannon-foundry 
(topkhdne-yt “amire) outside the Porta de li Bombarde/ 
Topkhane kapisi. 

Ghalata (from the quarter “of the Galatians” in 
the early Byzantine settlement of Sykai) was of lit- 
tle significance until the aftermath of the Fourth 
Crusade and the restoration of Byzantine rule in 
Constantinople. The original concession situated in 
a locus apud Galatham, granted to Genoa in 1267, 
lay along the lower shore of the Golden Horn, 
between the present-day Atatiirk bridge and the ferry 
terminus at Karakéy, with its landward limits marked 
by what is now Voyvoda Djaddesi and Yanik Kapi 
Sokaghi. This settlement was burned by the 
Venetians in 1296; rebuilt and surrounded by a 
ditch; delimited by an Imperial edict of | May 1303 
(translation in Belin, Latinité, 129); destroyed once 
more by fire in 1315 (accesstt... igne accidentali quasi 
tota Peyre combusta est); and, despite a Byzantine inter- 
diction, fortified on the land side and rebuilt in the 
following year. Thus established, Ghalata intra muros, 
the “communita de Peyre”, self-governing under the 
authority of a podestd sent out annually from Genoa, 
developed rapidly to reach its final form and extent 
in the years immediately preceding the Ottoman 
conquest of Constantinople. The first extension to 
the original enceinte was constructed in 1348-9, enclos- 
ing a triangle of steeply rising ground with its base 
formed by the eastern half of the long land-wall 
and its apex marked by the massive circular Torre 
di Christi, i.e. the Ghalata Kulesi which ‘has ever 
since been the major landmark and symbol of the 
district. 

From this time, i.e. from the middle of the 8th/14th 
century, the Republic of Genoa and its colony of Pera 
cultivated close relations with the rising power of the 
Ottomans—cf. the letter of the Signoria dated 21 
March 1356 to “Messer Orcham, grande amiraio (ze. 
amirt kabiri) de la Turchia”, from which it is clear 
that the Genoese of Ghalata—“li nostri de Peyra 
che sum vostri figi e servioi e veraxi”—were already 
closely involved in commercial relations with the 
Ottomans and acting as their political allies against 
Venice and Byzantium. By the latter part of the same 
century, if not earlier, Muslim merchants must have 
been a familiar sight on the streets of Pera: the agree- 
ment concluded in 789/1387 between Murad I and 
Genoa (Belgrano, 146-9) provided for the partial 
exemption from customs dues of “Turks” who were 
engaged in commercial activities in Ghalata, and in 
the reign of Bayezid I Ottoman envoys were received 
by the podesta, and members of leading Perote fami- 
lies were sent to the Ottoman court as ambassadors 
(Belgrano, 153, 160). 

In the late 14th/early 15th centuries, almost cer- 
tainly in response to the first Ottoman siege of 
Constantinople by Bayezid I, Ghalata inira muros took 
on its final form. The districts which lay immedi- 
ately to the west of the original concession and the 
extension of 1348-9 were enclosed by a wall which 
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ran from the Tower to the Golden Horn, and slightly 
later the entire eastern quarter of Ghalata, fronting 
the Bosphorus, was also enclosed by a wall. The total 
area of Ghalata intra muros was thus brought to approx- 
imately 370,000 square metres, the circuit of the 
outer wall being approximately 2,800 metres (cf. 
J. Gottwald, Die Stadtmauern von Galata, in Bosporus, 
NF. iv [1907], 22). 

The fortifications of Ghalata were further strength- 
ened and improved by the efforts of successive 
podesias in the last decades of Genoese rule. Most 
of the surviving or recorded inscriptions date from 
this period (cf. the collections, made from the 17th 
century onwards, by Covel, de Mas Latrie, Belgrano, 
Gottwald, etc., listed in the Bibliography). The Genoese 
colony at this time played an ambiguous role 
between the Ottomans and the Christian powers, 
e.g. in 1444 field-guns (“canons et cullevrines”) were 
supplied from Ghalata to Murad II (Wavrin, Recuedl 
de chroniques, v, 49). Even at the last hour, when 
the fate of Constantinople was sealed, the authori- 
ties in Pera made desperate attempts to avoid the 
inevitable conquest by the Ottomans. In 1452 a 
semi-circular curtain-wall was built on the uphill 
side of the Tower in order to provide protection 
from artillery bombardment, but in the new era of 
gunpowder and greatly-improved siege guns, Ghalata 
and its defences were vulnerable from the heights 
to the north of the Tower. On 30 May 1453, the 
day following the fall of Constantinople, Ghalata 
surrendered. The last podesta and the principal cit- 
izens were allowed to depart and the colony passed 
into Ottoman hands. 

The preliminary agreement to surrender Ghalata 
had been concluded in the Ottoman camp on 28 
or 29 May; by the terms of the capitulation itself 
(cf. N. Torga, Le privilége de Mohammed IT pour la ville 
de Péra (ler juin 1453), in Académie Roumaine, Bulletin 
de la section historique, ii [1913-14], 11-32; E. d’Allegio 
d’Alessio, Trazté entre les Génois de Galata et Mehmet II 
(Jer juin 1453), in Echos d’Onent, xxxix [1940], 
161-75), Ghalata, urbem nostratium pulcherrimam et 
singularen (Adam de Montaldo, Genuensis, “de 
Constantinopolitano excidio”, ed. C. Desimoni, Att 
Soc. Ligur. Patria, x [1874], 342), was placed under 
the authority of an Ottoman voyveda. The inhabi- 
tants were permitted to retain “their property and 
houses; their shops and their vineyards; their mills 
and their ships; their boats and their merchandise 
entire; and their women and children according to 
their wishes”. The property of the inhabitants who 
had fled was confiscated by the state. The inhabi- 
tants were given freedom to trade in the Ottoman 
Empire and to come and go by land and sea with- 
out paying any taxes except the poll-tax. The exist- 
ing churches were to remain in the hands of the 
inhabitants, who might hold services in them, but 
without sounding bells or clappers. No new church- 
es were to be built. Further conditions excluded the 
male children of the inhabitants of Ghalata from 
the devshirme (q.v.]: “we shall not take their children 
as janissaries”, and prohibited the settlement of 
Muslims in Ghalata. 

Under Ottoman rule, “greater” Ghalata came to be 
constituted one of the three important Addiliks of the 
bilad at-thalatha, i.e. Eyyab, Ghalata and Uskiidar; much 
of the area appears rapidly to have been established 
as wakf- The topography of Ghalata intra muros in the 
Ottoman period has received considerable attention (cf. 
in particular A.M. Schneider and M.Is. Nomidis, Galata. 
Topographischarchdologischer Plan, Istanbul 1944; W. Miiller- 





Wiener, Bildlexkon zur Topographe Istanbuls, Tiibingen 
1977, passim), and both western and Islamic literary 
sources are largely known (for a survey of the latter 
see E. Rossi, Galata e 1 geograft turcht, in Studi bigantini, 
ii [1927], 67-74). Detailed work on the demographic, 
social and administrative history of Ghalata in the high 
Ottoman period must await the full exploitation of the 
relevant Turkish archival materials (cf. the list for 
Istanbul generally in El’, iv, 244-5 by H. Inalcik). 

The four centuries between the Ottoman con- 
quest and the late Tanzimat period were marked in 
Ghalata by a slow but steady process of demographic 
change, cf. in particular, K. Binswanger, Untersu- 
chungen zum Status der Nichtmuslime im osmanischen Reich 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, Munich 1977, 128-46. The guar- 
antees given by Mehemmed II for the security of 
the churches and the reservation of the area imtra 
muros to non-Muslims were soon disregarded (e.g. by 
the conversion of the church of S. Paolo (e 8S. 
Domenico) ca. 880-3/1475-8 and the subsequent (late 
9th/15th century) settlement around what thereby 
came to be called the ‘Arab Djami‘ of large num- 
bers of Muslim refugees from Spain (B. Palazzo, Arap 
Djami ou Eglise Saint-Paul a Galata, Istanbul 1946; 
Miiller-Wiener, 79 f.). Partly-Muslim quarters also 
rapidly came into existence in the parts of Ghalata 
which were not covered by the capitulation of 1453, 
ie., the strips of land outside the walls along the 
Bosphorus and the Golden Horn and the hilly area 
to the north of the Tower. Two centuries after the 
conquest, Ewliya Celebi noted (Seydhat-ndme, i, 
Istanbul 1314, 426-36) that in the reign of Murad 
IV, Ghalata possessed 60,000 Muslim and 200,000 
non-Muslim inhabitants, divided amongst eight 
Muslim, seventy Greek, three “Frank”, i.e. Latin, 
and two Jewish quarters (mahalle). 

Simultaneously with the establishment and growth 
of Muslim settlement occurred changes in the com- 
position of the Christian population of Ghalata. 
Elements of the Latin population were enumerated 
in 1580-1 as 500 kkaraédj-paying subjects of the sul- 
tan; 5,000 liberated slaves; 2,000 slaves “of all 
nationalities”; five or six hundred “étrangers de pas- 
sage”, mostly from Spain, Sicily and Venice; one 
hundred staff of embassies and a further six or 
seven thousand slaves (? including the labour corps 
of the arsenals at Topkhane and Kasim Pasha). 
Many of these post-conquest Latin elements in 
Ghalata later came to claim a more exalted pre- 
conquest lineage. 

After 1453 the walls of Ghalata lost most of their 
significance, and from the early 10th/16th century, 
settlement on the heights of Pera, e.g. by the “bey’s 
son” Luigi Gritti, son of a doge of Venice and con- 
fidant of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha, from 
whom the district took its name of Beyoghlu, 
increased. The envoys of Venice established them- 
selves there early in the reign of Siileyman I, send- 
ing their despatches “da li vigne di Pera”. Pera in 
this period was thinly populated, a salubrious local- 
ity forming an easy refuge from the plague-infested 
alleys within the walls (cf. T. Bertelé, J/ Palazzo degli 
ambasciator: di Venezia in Costaninopolt, Bologna 1932, 
81). In the building of an embassy in this quarter, 
Venice was to be followed in the 16th century by 
France and England and, later, by Holland and 
other European states which sent envoys to reside 
at the Ottoman court, a fact which, above all oth- 
ers, gave to Beyoghlu its special character until the 
20th century. 

The greatest change since the conquest to affect 
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Ghalata occurred in the middle of the 19th century. 
In 1844 de Mas Latrie could still describe Ghalata 
as “une ville franque, qui existe en entier avec son 
donjon, ses tours, ses églises, ses crénaux”. Within 
twenty years, the walls, with the exception of the 
Tower and some fragments, were demolished and 
the land-wall ditch filled in. This act, together with 
the construction of one, later two bridges across the 
Golden Horn, the rapid expansion of Pera/Beyoghlu 
to the north in the latter part of the 19th century; 
the granting of a degree of municipal autonomy to 
Beyoghlu and the construction of a short under- 
ground railway (1884) from Karakéy to the heights 
of Pera and of tramways, began the final effacement 
of Genoese and Ottoman Ghalata intra muros as an 
identifiable entity. Since then, the process has 
accelerated, and the development of a new economic 
centre of gravity in Beyoghlu on the axis of Taksim- 
Harbiye, when coupled with the decline into insignif- 
icance of the non-Muslim indigenous population of 
Beyoghlu and the demolition of older quarters for 
urban renewal and road-widening, has tended to 
erase further the differences between Ghalata and 
the rest of Istanbul. 
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(CJ. Heywoop) 

GHANAM (a.), a femine singular noun with the 
value of a collective (with the plurals aghnam, ghuniim 
and aghdnim) designates the class of small livestock 
with a predominance, according to the countries, of 
either sheep (sha al-da’n, shiyah al-da’n, d@ ina), or 
goats (shiyah al-ma‘z, ma‘iza). Like the two other col- 
lectives iba [g.v.] “camelidae” and khayl [9.2.] 
“equidae”, ghanam defines one of the three aspects of 
nomadic pastoral life covered by the term badw [g.v.] 
as well as an important activity of the sedentary agri- 
culturalist countryfolk [see FrLAHA], who may be peri- 
odic migrants; small livestock constitute for the one 
group a direct and unique source of subsistence (Kani 
al-ghanam) with the milk, fleece, hide and rarely the 
meat and, for the others, an extra product negotiable 
in the fairs through the intermediary of the sheep 
merchant (dalla). 

The root gh-n-m implies the acquisition of goods 
by means other than those of barter and purchase; 
the synonyms ghunm and ghanima [q.v.} “booty, war 
trophy” set in relief this idea, excluding from it any 
allusion to the means of illegal and immoral appro- 
priation. Also, ghanam (dialect. ghnem/ghlem) is under- 
stood in the sense of “sheep-goat patrimony” (see 
Kur’an, VI, 146/147, XX, 19/18, XXI, 78) com- 
pleting with bakar [g.v.] “cattle” the full meaning of 
na‘am “livestock” (pl. an‘ém, used 32 times in the 
Kur’an). In Arabic, it is the equivalent of the Latin 
nouns peculium and pecunia, derived from pecus “herd”. 
Parallel with ghanam and with the same. meaning, 
one finds, especially in the Maghrib, the terms mal 
{q.v.] and kasb/kisb [q.v.], whence the dialectal 
ksiba/kstb “flock of sheep” (cf. Berber ull, from the 
radical / “to possess”). 

Although the Kuranic verse (VI, al-An‘am, 
144/143) saying: “[Allah has provided you] with eight 
species of animals in pairs, two for the sheep and 
two for the goats...” does not make any dis- 
crimination between the two species, a long polemic 
between intellectuals reported by al-Djahiz (Hayawan, 
v, 455 ff.) brought into opposition the partisans of 
the sheep and those of the goat. However, this sheep- 
goat duality was not new, since echoes of it are found 
in the two monotheistic religions prior to Islam. In 
fact, to the degradation of the goats, the Jews had 
their rite of the “scapegoat” at the time of their 
Festival of Atonement, while Christian demonology 
saw in this animal an incarnation of the devil. By 
contrast, sheep enjoyed the favour of the two com- 
munities, as they were favourites of God; there is the 
ram of Abraham, the paschal lamb, the symbol of 
the mystical lamb applied to Christ and the parable 
of the “good shepherd” wisely leading his “sheep” 
(Vulgar Latin ovicula, from ovis). The Arabs, long 
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before Islam, used to sacrifice a ewe (‘ttra) to their 
divinities, in the month of Radjab, whence its name 
of radjabiyya, by way of prayer and as an act of 
thanksgiving; while in the Maghrib and Tunisia in 
particular, the cult of the ram was widespread, rem- 
iniscent of the Egyptian cult of Ammon Ra, and it 
was only definitively abolished by the energetic repres- 
sions of the Aghlabid amis, in the 3rd/9th century 
(see T. Lewicki, Culte du béher dans la Tunisie musul- 
mane, in REI [1935], 195-200; G. Germain, Le culte 
du béher en Afrique du Nord, in Hespéris, xxxv [1948], 
93-124). In veneration for Abraham, Islam preserves 
the rite of the sacrifice of the sheep on the 10th of 
the month of Dhu ’l-Hidjdja, the day of the pil- 
grimage [see Happy], culminating at Mina [¢.v.] called 
yawm al-nahr “day of slaughter”; for all the Muslim 
countries it is the “feast of the sacrificial victims” 
(Gd al-adha) or “feast of the offerings” (%d al-kurban) 
and, in the Maghrib, “the great feast” (al-Gd al-kabir). 
Engaging in historico-religious arguments, the apol- 
ogist for the sheep would point out the superiority 
of the former over the goat on account of its wool, 
its milk and its flesh; furthermore, in grazing, the 
sheep does not have the “acid tooth” of the goat 
which uproots the plants, damages the bushes by 
devouring the buds and breaks down buildings by 
its need to climb over everything, whence the proverb 
al-mi‘zd_ tubhi wa-la tubni “the goat destroys and does 
not build”. Finally, the sheep with his thick fleece 
and covering tail decently conceals his posterior, 
whereas the stump of tail of the goats, shamelessly 
raised, is a defiance to modesty, not to mention the 
goatish odour which makes the company of the tayyas 
“goat-herd” shunned. Linguistically, to call someone 
a tays (pl. tuyiis, dialect. fs) was a great insult and, 
notably, in the expression m@ huwa illa tays fi safina 
“he is only a goat in a boat”, alluding to the nau- 
seous and persistent smell which the animal leaves 
wherever it has stayed. On the contrary, the nick- 
name kabsh “ram” was eulogistic and flattering, espe- 
cially in the metaphor huwa kabsh min al-kibdsh “he 
is a chief ram”, synonymous with huwa fahl min al- 
fuhil “he is a chief stallion”, i.e. “he is a champi- 
on”. Against these notions is the defender of the 
goats sahib al-ma@%z, in whom one should see, at the 
ume, either the Hidjazi or the Yemeni, their respec- 
tive homelands being particularly abundant in goats; 
for such a person, the goat outclasses the sheep as 
much by the varied products which it supplies as 
by its vitality and resistance. In the society of goat- 
herds one would say of an energetic man: huwa ma%z 
min al-nidjal “he is a goat among men”, whereas one 
would snub the incapable weakling with ma huwa ila 
nadia min al-n‘Gdq “he is only one of the ewes”. 
Apart from the important place occupied by goats’ 
hair, as smooth (sabad) as flock (mir%zz), the equal 
of wool (labad, siif} among weavers, goats’ hide was 
and still is the principal material for containers, bags, 
straps, shoes, cloths and covers (see the list in 
Hayawan, v, 485); although camel-breeders, the tribes- 
men of Mudar remained faithful to their red tents 
of goats’ hide. 

In fact, this polemic, puerile as it may appear, 
was not solely literary, for it was the reflection of 
an old antagonism dividing the tribes according to 
the kinds of husbandry that they practised; a series 
of more or less authentic Prophetic traditions tes- 
ties to this antagonism between breeders (see al- 
Damiri, Hayat, s.vv. shat, ii, 41-8; ghanam, ii, 186-92; 
maz, ii, 326-7; dan, ii, 76-80, and Hayawdn, v, 
503-8) and one of the most typical says “Pride 








(fakhr} is characteristic of the owners of horses, 
brutal roughness (djafa’) of the owners of camels, 
and serenity (sakina) of the owners of small live- 
stock”. Among the great nomadic camel-breeders 
scorn for the small nomadic sheep-breeders was 
expressed by degrading proverbs such as al-‘unik 
ba‘d al-nik “the she-goats after the she-camels”, 
stigmatising the misfortune of a group forced by 
poverty to give up camels for small livestock, for, 
to them, this meant really a descent, since al-gilf 
la yura ma‘ al-khuff “the cloven hoof [of the small 
livestock] is not seen alongside the hoof [of the 
camel]”. All these tribal oppositions arising from 
the kinds of husbandry were to vanish with Islam, 
for the position of the Prophet in favour of small 
livestock was very clear; having been a shepherd 
himself, he was pleased to say “Among all things, 
small livestock is an invitation to modesty and an 
incitement to choose poverty, leaving aside grandeur 
and pomp; prophets and just men were pastors of 
small livestock”. In his eyes, the sheep-goat 
association was for man a divine gift and he used 
to say, moreover, “I recommend you to have the 
greatest care for sheep, clean their mucus (rughdm) 
and clear their enclosure of every thorn and stone, 
for these animals are also to be found in Paradise”, 
advising the shepherd to perform his prayers near 
the fold. Small livestock also provide him with a 
metaphor to express his aspirations for the Islam- 
isation of the conquered regions by encouraging 
the crossing of beasts with a black fleece (= the 
Persians) with those with a white fleece (= the Arabs, 
of superior race). 

In the linguistic domain, sheep and goats were 
defined by a considerable number of terms which 
the great Arab philologists of the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th 
centuries attempted to gather together in specialised 
works, of which very few have been preserved for 
us. One of the first seems to be al-Nadr b. Shumayl 
(d. 203/818) [g.v.] with his Avtab al-Ghanam, the fourth 
volume of his huge encyclopaedia of Bedouin life, 
the Aitab al-Sifat. At a later date there are a Kitab 
Nat al-ghanam and a Kitab al-Ibil wa ’l-sha@’ of Abt 
Zayd al-Ansari (d. 214/829) [9.v.], a Kitéb al-Ghanam 
ascribed to al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. ca. 215/830 or 
221/835) [g.v.], the Kitab al-Sha@’ (ed. Haffner, 1895) 
of al-Asma%t (d. 213/828) [¢.v.] and, finally, a Avtab 
al-Ghanam wa niiitiha of Aba ‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. 
Sallam (d. 224/838) [g.v.]. Ibn Siduh gives an idea 
of the extent of ancient terminology concerning goats 
and sheep in his Mukhassas (vii, 176-95; vii, 2-20) in 
the chapter kitab al-ghanam, consisting of about forty 
pages. To this ancient base must be added the other 
mass of material contained in the different Arab and 
Berber dialects, from ‘Irak as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, of the tribes devoted to the husbandry of 
small livestock. The scanning of several lexicons 
dedicated to these dialects, such as that of G. Boris 
for South Tunisian (Parler arabe des Marazig, Paris 
1958) or that of Cl. Denizeau (Parlers arabes de Syne, 
Liban et Palestine, Paris 1960) allows the evaluation of 
a minimum of two hundred terms, the elementary 
word-store which each tribal group uses in the exer- 
cise of its pastoral activity; this approximate figure 
still remains well below the reality for some sections. 
Such an abundance of vocabulary sets in relief the 
vital character which the husbandry of sheep and 
goats presents for a mass of Muslim populations, 
sedentary as well as nomadic; this linguistic richness 
is not specifically that of the Arabic language, but is 
to be found among Turkish-speaking shepherds as 
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well as Persian-speaking ones and Berber speakers. 

In spite of this plethora of terminology, it remains 
hard to define precisely the many strains of sheep 
and goats belonging to the Arabs and other Islamised 
peoples, just as in the West the zodtechnicians have 
had some difficulty in unravelling the skeins of the 
domestic strains of the sheep (Qvis aries), undoubtedly 
descended from an oriental wild sheep (Ovis ammon), 
as well as those of the goat (Capra hircus), possibly a 
descendant of the Aegagrus or Pasang (Capra ibex aega- 
grus), as these two species are naturally polymorphs. 
Among the sheep one can distinguish, according to 
the language and in a very general manner, the 
strains with a large fatty tail (alya) or Barbary sheep 
(= from Barbary or the Maghrib), those with a long, 
non-fatty tail, those with long hoofs peculiar to India 
and Guinea and from which derive the strains of 
Northern Europe and, finally, those of Spain with 
the “merinos” introduced from the Maghrib under 
the dynasty of the Marinids whose Hispanicised name 
it has kept. All these strains are subdivided, accord- 
ing to the desired aim of their breeding, into wool 
sheep and dairy sheep; the sheep kept for its meat, 
despite the absolute legality of the consumption of 
its flesh, has not attained in the lands of Islam the 
importance that it has attained in feeding Western 
Christendom. 

On the subject of zoological strains, the Arab 
authors and al-Djahiz in particular (Hayawdn, v, and 
vi, passim, see index), speak only of a few, especially 
in Arabia, the most widespread being distinguished 
by some typical anatomical anomaly such as 
dwarfishness. Also among the species with a very 
foreshortened shape there is the hadhaf “the docked 
one” of the Hidjaz and Yemen with a black fleece 
and almost without a tail and ears; similar was the 
kahd, but with a russet-coloured fleece. Bahrayn had 
the nakad “puny beast”, a stunted sheep, but a good 
wool producer, whose small size gave rise to the 
image adhall min al-nakad “slighter than the dwarf 
sheep”. In Yemen the Aaballak is still bred, itself a 
dwarf, and the timtim with shorn ears and with a 
woolly dewlap under the throat; whereas the sadist 
was large and its wool of a pure white, while the 
dalam of Taif, very high on its hooves, had a fleece 
so smooth that it appeared bald; it was of African 
origin. Among the strains with a fatty caudal wen, 
apart from the Barbary sheep (dial. mazmiizi), the 
“Caracul” [see KARA KOL] of Central Asia cannot 
be omitted, with its long wavy black fleece whose 
lambs were frequently sacrified for their precious 
coat called (“breitschwanz” or “astrakhan” [see 
ASTRAKHAN]. 

As for the goats, it can be maintained that the 
majority of the strains of Arabia and the Near East 
were of African origin. The nibiyya “Nubian” and the 
habashiyya “Abyssinian” goat were distinguished from 
each other, both large with broad, hanging ears and 
a short fleece. Quite similar was the Aadaniyya (from 
Mount Hadan) in Nadjd and whose hair was black 
or deep red. The shémiyya “Syrian” strain was long- 
haired, being related to the strains of Asia whose most 
renowned representative across the centuries remains 
the “angora” (ankari) [see ANKARA] from the name of 
the great Turkish commercial centre where its “flock” 
(mirizz, mirigza, mir‘izzd, see LA under 1r--z,; Hayawan, 
v, 483; Aatab al-Tabassur, wr. in Arabica, i [1954], 158, 
§§ 10-11) was woven (thawb mumar‘az) and exported, 
but which came, in fact, from the herds of Armenia 
and the Causacus of Tibetan stock. The success 
which the textile “mohair” (an Arabo-English term 








derived from mukhayyar “chosen” with the complement 
of “hair”) still has on the world market and the dif- 
ferent “camelots” (diapered, waved, moiré and watered) 
testifies to the high quality of the goat fleeces and 
confers on them an equal rank in value to that of 
the best sheep’s wools. It is the same with the goats 
of Kashmir and Tibet, whose silky down covered with 
long gander is collected daily by carding and woven 
and gives the shawls of India their renown. 

Among the pastoral peoples, nomadic and seden- 
tary, the. methods of husbandry of each species have 
hardly varied since antiquity, having attained by 
experience a degree of adaptation which would be 
hard to improve upon. For the former, the rhythm 
of the seasons unfolds in a permanent quest for 
even only slightly green pastures (mara@%) and unpol- 
luted watering places, in the steppes bordering the 
great deserts, for access to the luxuriant, jealously- 
guarded oases is forbidden to them just as that to 
the private hima was forbidden to them in pre- 
Islamic times. In Africa as well as in the East and 
in Asia, these movements are apparently organised, 
le. codified, according to ancestral agreements in 
the manner of customary right based on group 
precedence; there is no need to dwell on the inter- 
minable conflicts which these questions of pasturage 
can lead to, especially in the period of drought. At 
tbe beginnings of the agricultural zones and after 
the cereal harvests, contracts of location of pasture 
(sarha) on the stubble and fallow can be conclud- 
ed between cultivating owners and wandering or 
migratory shepherds (‘uzzab). The encampment or 
dawar [q.v.] “circle of tents” is placed as near as 
possible to a well [see Brr], a spring or a pool 
offering the watering place (mawrd) indispensable 
for the animals. The circular area delimited by the 
tents (murah), whose enclosure is completed by a 
barrier of thorny brushwood, assures the flock of a 
relative nocturnal security reinforced by the vigi- 
lance of these half-wild dogs called with precision 
“camp dogs” [see KALB]. The twice-daily milking 
takes place after the separation of the unweaned 
young, before the morning departure of the flock 
for pasturage and in the evening on its return from 
the watering place; in the East it is mostly the men 
who perform it, whereas in the Maghrib it is one 
of the numerous women’s chores (see G.S. Colin, 
Chrestomathie marocaine, Paris 1939, 214-18). The fresh 
milk (haltb) is immediately churned by swinging in 
the goatskin container (shakwa) hung on posts; there 
is derived from it, on the one hand, buttermilk 
(laban) consumed immediately either as a drink or 
as a food or put to curdle with the rennet (infaha) 
to make a mild cheese (djubn) whose residual whey 
(ma al-djubn) is given to the lambs and kids or 
incorporated in culinary preparations. On the other 
hand, the fresh butter (zubda), unwashed and sep- 
arated from the buttermilk, is immediately put in 
the goatskin, sometimes salted, to obtain, after it 
has become rancid, preserved butter (samn), a sub- 
stance based on the fat and used in all foods [see 
GHIDHA’]. To consume the fresh milk and the but- 
ter as it comes from the churn would be, in the 
eyes of the Bedouin, an unthinkable waste in view 
of the three or four sub-products present in the 
milk; hence comes the interest shown in the goatskin 
churn and its contents in this dialectal metaphor 
from the Maghrib yeddoh fi sh-shekwa idhad ma djbed 
el-lben yedjbed ez-zebdat “He has his hand in the 
churn; if he does not draw out buttermilk, he will 
draw out butter!” to describe someone who has 
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found a situation which is very lucrative and not 
very tiring, and parallel to the French image “avoir 
trouvé un bon fromage” (cf. American English “He 
became a big cheese”). 

Apart from the two daily necessities of the water- 
ing and the milking, the shepherd’s year numbers 
several major activities for the life and survival of 
men and beasts. First, at the beginning of winter, 
there is the shearing (qazza) of the wool-bearers and 
the shearer (djazzaz) has to know how to manage the 
shears (dalam) with dexterity and rapidity on the ani- 
mal, while it is held on the ground; the mass of wool 
obtained (djaziza) will serve as exchange currency in 
the oases for utensils and durable foodstuffs (dates, 
sugar, flour etc.}. Another crucial period and, per- 
haps, the most harrassing for those responsible for 
the flock who have to stay awake day and night, is 
that of the parturition (nad) of the pregnant females 
with ail the care demanded by mothers and new- 
born, lambs and kids being confused at the begin- 
ning under the names sakhla (pl. sakhl, sikhal, sukhlan) 
and bahma (pl. baham, biham). The latter, as they grow, 
take on different names whose system of nomencla- 
ture will not be treated exhaustively here, as it varies 
from one region to another. If a birth threatens to 
be difficult and may endanger the life of the female 
in labour and that of the young, there is no hesita- 
tion in practising a Caesarian section and the off- 
spring saved is called hulldn, hullim. In ancient 
terminology, the distinction between lamb and kid 
only appeared clearly at the age of weaning (/fitam) 
around four or five months. Until then, the young 
lamb-kid (badhadj, farir, furdr, furfur), is left to its moth- 
er, but when it is over three months, the teats are 
progressively taken from it, ending by their being for- 
bidden it, the maternal mammaries being enclosed 
in a bag (shamla, shimal), which may be made of a 
hedgehog skin [see kuNFUDH]; a gag (fattama) is also 
used, applied to the muzzle of the young in the com- 
pany of its mother. In the hours of milking the young 
are kept apart. After weaning, the kid becomes a 
djafr (pl. djifar) and the lamb kharéf (pl. khifan) and, 
before it is one year old, the sex is distinguished, 
with djady and ‘ut‘ut for the he-kid, ‘endk for the she- 
kid, kamal and immar (dial. ‘alliish) for the he-lamb 
and rtkh! and wnmara for the she-lamb. When one 
year has passed, with the goats, the male is the ‘atud 
or the “arid, then, around two years, the djadha‘ or 
tays, whereas the female becomes ‘anz or Safiya; pro- 
gressively each of them are called thant, raba%, sadis 
and after seven years, saligh. The he-goat sire is, 
in the dialects, the ‘atriis. As for the sheep, by a 
similar terminological graduation, one arrives at the 
kabsh for the ram and the na‘da for the reproductive 
ewe; castration of the males is not always practised, 
for it is proscribed by Kur’anic law and the he-lambs 
and kids remaining are taken, in the care of the 
djallab, to the abattoirs (madjzar pl. madjazir) of the 
urban centres or delivered directly to the butcher 
(kass@b) of the nearest village. Those which supply 
the feasts and ceremonies of the tribal group are only 
an infinitesimal part. 

According to the social organisations peculiar to 
each Muslim people, the groupings of sheep and 
goats can be very variable as to the number of 
heads of livestock; also, the term “troupeau” (French) 
and “flock” (English), without numerical precision, 
do not have a direct correspondent in Arabic. The 
small family flock of ten to forty animals (kat? dial. 
rasla, kat‘a, niba) is called fizr, if there are only 
sheep, and subba, if there are only goats. With the 








hundred, one speaks of kind of sheep and ghind or 
kawt of goats. With two hundred, it is the AAitr and 
above that the waktr without distinction of species. 
The joining together, for common needs, of sever- 
al wakir with their dogs and carrier donkeys forms 
a fork or a mughnam, which may number several 
thousand head; such a moving mass can be described 
further as a ghanam mughannama (comp. “a sea of 
sheep and goats”) and with this idea of multitude 
it will be said, ad‘ana ‘l-kawm wa-am‘aza “the group 
is very rich in sheep and goats”. 

Equally highly variable is the condition of the pas- 
tor (r@%, dial. sa@rik, Berber ameksa, amadan), shepherd 
or goatherd, or most often, both at once, according 
to the framework of the society in which he is inte- 
grated. Among the sedentaries, a youth suffices to 
guard the few beasts of the family circle, but, in 
some villages, the livestock of each is gathered into 
a single flock which may be quite large, each ani- 
mal bearing the mark of its owner, and they also 
have recourse to a professional shepherd. He is 
engaged under a renewable seasonal contract cover- 
ing two seasons (kamdla, either summer-autumn, or 
winter-spring) and he is paid mainly in kind. On the 
day of his engagement he receives a small sum as a 
deposit, the outer garment (‘aba’, burnus, Morocco sel- 
ham) indispensable against inclement weather, a large 
woollen haversack (kurz, ‘amara) to carry his person- 
al possessions and, also, for those of the newborn 
who may arrive during the journey for pasture, and 
a crook (‘wkkaz, hanfa) which can be a strong club as 
a defensive weapon. He is assured of daily food and 
at the expiry of his contract, he has the right to 
twenty lambs and kids (nddya). In the case of his 
contract not being renewed, he gives back the deposit, 
the cloak and the haversack. In fact, the good shep- 
herd is automatically re-employed and his services for 
the same employer can last a lifetime (see Colin, 
Chrestomathte marocaine, 216 ff.). 

However small a flock. may be, the shepherd has 
to be vigilant at all times; he must prevent the ani- 
mals from trespassing on the cultivated lands, round 
up the stragglers, ward off every danger from preda- 
tory carnivores and thieves, assist a female in her 
labour and ‘take care of the newborn. He is bound 
to compensate for every animal that dies through 
his negligence, but if a wolf or lion or panther kills 
it despite his intervention, he is cleared, if he can 
bring the carcase (bztana) to justify himself. This last 
clause hardly functions nowadays where governments 
have practically eliminated the insecurity reigning in 
the isolated regions, but the danger from thefts has 
not entirely disappeared. In addition to his dog, the 
shepherd may have the help of a youngster (rassa/) 
to keep the young apart while their mothers are 
milked or to lead the animals in small groups to the 
watering place. It is in this school that the boys 
learn the craft. Even among his flock the shepherd 
finds auxiliary help with, on the one hand, the 
“leader” (daliil, mari marir) wearing the chief’s alfa 
collar (shabbah, shaband), and old ram or billy-goat 
whom the flock follows blindly in ranks fleece against 
fleece and, on the other hand, the “haversack bear- 
er” (karrdz), whose solid horns scarcely suffer from 
this extra burden. In the evening, the flock having 
returned to its covered or open fold (zarb, zariba, 
markad, hazitra, stra), the shepherd goes to eat with 
his master and returns to sleep among his animals. 
They, confident in the man, obey his orders expressed 
by fixed onomatopaeic calls such as birbir! to gather 
them together, sikk!, 2kht!, herr!, ftt!, terr| to urge them 
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on, hish!, kahkah!, tahtah!, to stop them and firhir! to 
invite them to the water. Contrary to the usage in 
Christendom, the animals of flocks, in Islam, do not 
wear bells. 

In the mountainous regions (the Atlas, Lebanon, 
Sinai, etc.) an annual migration takes place following 
the periods of the growth of herbage at high altitude. 
For these fixed migrations the flocks of several clans 
or villages are joined together and the long line of 
horns and undulating chines slowly climbs the slopes 
accompanied by the cohort of dogs, mules and don- 
keys charged with the food and necessary impedi- 
menta for camps of several months. For this occasion, 
each owner delegates a man in charge (ka“dd) to coor- 
dinate and control the movements of the group and 
to ensure the feeding of the shepherds. This putting 
out to grass (tarbi) can be prolonged for four or five 
months according to the atmospheric conditions 
encountered at the high altitudes. During the hot 
hours and the night, the animals are put under cover 
in caves (dial katfin, ma‘zab, shakif) and other natural 
shelters. 

Among the small sheep nomads, all the men are 
shepherds and their life is much harder than that of 
the sedentary shepherds, for it is linked to a constant 
quest for pastures and drinkable water, while having 
to face the merciless competition of the great camel 
nomads. 

The condition of the shepherd of small livestock, 
nothwithstanding the eulogistic Prophetic traditions, 
concerning him, seems always to have been the 
object of disrepute in general Muslim opinion; to 
be a shaw still retains a pejorative nuance (see W. 
Margais and A. Guiga, Textes arabes de Takroiina, i, 
Paris 1925, 257-9, nn. 37 and 39). In the eyes of 
the cultivator, the shepherd passes for a pilferer, 
when he is not reproached with particularly shame- 
ful practices with his animal (Hayawdan, v, 458). In 
pre-Islamic Arabia the protection of the livestock 
was often the task of slaves and, in the Middle Ages, 
this scorn for the pastor might also be reinforced 
by racial oppositions (see Ibn Khaldiin, Berbers, i, 
106). Al-Djahiz cites (Bukhala’, French tr. Ch. Pellat, 
Le livre des avares, Paris 1951, 198) this Bedouin’s 
curse hurled at his adversary: “If you lie, may you 
draw milk seated” (= may Allah change your noble 
she-camels into vile ewes). In the Maghrib, the shep- 
herd is in the lowest rank of the country proletariat, 
writes W. Margais (op. laud.), lower than the khammas 
and the jobbing workman and, in the mouth of the 
countrywomen with their unpolished language, the 
supreme insult hurled at a rival is that of “maid 
for shepherds”. 

In spite of so much disgrace and by force of cir- 
cumstances, the pastor of small livestock remains, 
in all the lands of Islam, one of the indispensable arti- 
sans, ensuring the subsistence of the rural and civic 
populations. Furthermore, the shepherds, constantly 
observing nature and the sky, and this since the domes- 
tication of the goat and sheep (the verb ra@ means at 
the same time “to pasture the flock” and “to observe 
the stars”), have made a great contribution through 
their experience acquired in the progress of the astron- 
omy and meteorology proper to each season. To be 
convinced, one has only to consider the sum of pre- 
cise evidence preserved, in a concise form, in the rhymed 
sayings that these contemplators of the heavenly vault 
composed for each of the twenty-eight anwa’ of the 
year (see Pellat, Dictons rimés, anwa? et mansions lunaires 
chez les Arabes, in Arabica, ii [1955], 17-41); these sayings 
mention the notable influences on the flocks of the 





evolution of time in the course of the twelve months; 
for the craftsman, their laconicness is very telling. By 
way of example, two of these sayings taken from the 
fifty best known will suffice to sketch the rough con- 
trasts of climate which the shepherd had to endure. 
The first evokes the dog-days and the scarcity of 
water (Pellat, No. 14) in these brief terms, “When 
Sirius rises [at the end of June] in the morning 
(safara), if you do not see rain (matara), do not give 
food to the she-lambs or he-lambs (immarda)...” [for 
they will risk dying of thirst]. The second relates to 
mid-December when the water becomes ice (Pellat, 
No. 32), “When al-Na‘@im (“the Ostriches”, ie. y, 5, 
€, nN, 6, 9, 1, ¢, Sagitarii) rise, the animals stay 
motionless (al-baha@’im) because of the constant (al- 
d@im) ice, and the cold awakens every sleeper (nd’im)”. 
With this monthly guide to the constellations the 
shepherds regulate their migrations which, far from 
straying, lead them where their flocks will find the 
best conditions of subsistence. 

Apart from the vicissitudes arising from the harsh 
weather to which the animals of the flock are 
exposed, they can also be the victims of accidents 
and individual or collective illnesses. In the past, 
with the lack of effective therapeutics, the shep- 
herds had to lament a percentage of certainly high 
losses. Epi-demics (waba’, mawtan) would occur peri- 
odically with their terrible consequences; sponta- 
neous abortion (ckhdad, iskat, ikhfad), agalactia (shisds) 
and sterility (‘wkr). The causes were attributable espe- 
cially to many neighbouring viruses of the brucel- 
Ja type entailing brucellosis or Maltese fever (humma 
malityya) and foot-and-mouth disease (qlakh, humma 
kula‘ya). The sheep pox (amiha, nabkh) also ravaged 
them, as did coccidiosis (¢u‘@m), bringing on diar- 
rhoea and anaemia. Sarcoptic mange or “black- 
muzzle” (naghaf), psoroptic mange (kuhal, dial. bi 
tagga), gastro-intestinal strongylosis and flukeworm 
due to the small fluke of the liver (Dicrocoelium lance- 
olatum), all leading to aqueous or dry cachexia, also 
destroyed a good number of animals. Microbial 
infections of the feet and hooves such as foot rot 
(iltthab al-fawt) and hoof inflammation (kuwam), which 
could lead to the dropping-off of the horn cover 
and decalcification of the instep (‘ukab, khumal), con- 
demned their immobilised victims to enforced slaugh- 
ter. Infections of the respiratory tubes were endemic, 
with pleuropneumonia of goats (kasaba, dial. bi farda), 
pulmonary strongylosis provoking sneezing (kudas, 
nathir) and mucus or glanders (mukhdt, zikhrit, rugham), 
attested by the Prophetic tradition cited above. 
Finally, cases of cenurosis or turnsick (thawal, dial. 
bi nshinish) were frequent, as were swellings (hubat) 
and convulvus of the oesophagus (dial. farrds) due 
to dehydration. Against this cohort of invisible ene- 
mies constituted by the microbes, the shepherd 
would find himself totally unarmed, attempting, 
despite everything, some empirical treatments for 
the external infections. Purulent sores were cau- 
terised with a red-hot iron (kayy), and mange (daraé) 
and ringworm (kara‘) are, even nowadays, treated 
by the application of tar (katran, kir). It is with tar 
also that the waters of the brackish or magnesian 
watering place are purified (mashad}) and, in Syria, 
a billy-goat or ram carries around his neck a cow- 
horn (éa¢fal) full of this substance to provide for 
the hour of watering. Many other therapeutics, 
sometimes extravagant, mixed with conjuratory 
magical practices take place everywhere in Islam, 
as in Christendom, and the list would be very long. 
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Meanwhile, in modern times, veterinary science is 
propagated under the auspices of the authorities 
of each state, and competent services periodically 
bring effective prophylactic measures, to the coun- 
tryside by means of vaccination (talkih), disinfec- 
tion (tathir) of contaminated sites and by injection 
(hakn) of powerful medications absorbed into the 
body of the sick patients; it can also be confirmed 
that at present the flocks of sheep and goats of 
the Muslim countries are almost freed from the 
scourge of the great epidemics. 

Man has very often known how to exploit to his 
profit the natural gentleness and docility of sheep 
and goats, and the servility in which he keeps them 
makes them the object of griefs with which the ram 
reproaches him in the course of the whole philo- 
sophical “colloquium” which the Ikhwan al-Safa’ [q.v.] 
hold with the domestic animals in their memorable 
Epistles (see Rasa@il, ed. Beirut 1957, ii, 215). In fact, 
sheep and goats had not only to feed their domi- 
nator, but also to amuse him; jugglers and circus 
performers would be seen distracting the market 
crowds with their “knowledgeable” (lakina) sheep and 
goats in association with dogs and monkeys [see KIRD] 
in turns of balance and dance, and the Meccan 
sheep (shat makkiyya) passed as particularly gifted in 
this kind of exercise (Hayawdn, vii, 218). In the East 
and the Near East the public still shows an inde- 
fatigable taste for ram fights (nia), giving rise to 
bets which can reach large sums; the organisation 
of these fights is the affair of the kabbash, breeder- 
selector of rams, whose lucrative profession was not 
besmirched with the disfavour of that of the goatherd 
(ma‘Gz), for it satisfied the innate passion of orien- 
tals for the game. 

The names taken from the vast Arabic terminology 
concerning small livestock are numerous in the fields 
of zoology and astronomy. In the former are found 
‘anz/‘anza, designating at the same time the females 
of the vulture, the eagle and the houbara bustard; 
it is also the name of the reef heron (Egretta gulans), 
while the glossy ibis (Plegadis falcinellus) is nicknamed 
fanz al-m@ and ma‘azat al-ma@ “water goat”. ‘Anz 
al-m@’ is also the trigger fish (Balistes capriscus) and 
‘anndz “goatherd” used to designate the black stork 
(Ciconia migra), one of fourteen homologous birds (fuyir 
al-wadjib) for the sporting bands of crossbow shoot- 
ers (rumdt al-bunduk) until the 7th/13th century. As 
for the nadja “the sea ewe” (nadjat al-bahr) repre- 
sents both the turnstone (Arenaria interpres) and the 
oyster-catcher (Haematopus ostralegus), which are gen- 
erally confused. The great white oryx and addax 
antelopes [see MAHA] are nicknamed ni‘Gdj al-raml 
“ewes of the sands” and the diminutive nu‘aydja is 
applied the wood ibis (/ézs ibis). The manatee (Manatus) 
is called “sea lamb” and, finally, the cattle egret 
(Bubulcus ibts) is nicknamed abi ghanam because of its 
symbiosis with the flocks which it clears of flies and 
parasites of the fleece. 

In astronomy, “the shepherd” is the constellation 
of Ophiuchus (or Serpentarius) with the star Katf al- 
ra% “the shepherd’s shoulder” (= B Ophiuchi) called 
wrongly “Celbalrai” (Kalb al-ra7 “the shepherd’s dog”). 
A similar error is that of some authors who named 
r@7 and kalb al-raT the stars y Cephei and p, « Cepher; 
the same applies to “Rigel” (8 Oronis) which is ridjl 
al-djawz@ “Orion’s foot” and not 7a7 al-djawza’. By 
contrast, rT al-na‘@im “the shepherd of the ostriches” 
corresponds to A Sagittarii. The constellation of the 
Coachman (Auriga) is named ‘anndz “goatherd”, a name 





confused with ‘ana@k al-ard “ground lynx” or cara- 
col designating the star y Andromedae. In the 
Goachman, the star “Capella” (a Aurigae) answers 
to the names al-‘ayyik “the she-kid” (= Alhayoc), 
al-‘anz “the she-goat” and al-‘atiid “the young ram” 
(= Alhatod). In the same constellation belong ai- 
djadyan' “the two kids” (C, 1 Aurigae) with the for- 
mer (mukaddam) and the latter (mu’akkkhar). The first 
zodiacal constellation, the Ram (al-kamal), compris- 
es al-nath or al-natih “that which butts” (= a Arietis) 
which with B Ametis represents “the two horns of 
the Ram” (kara ’l-hamal). Finally, al-djady “the kid” 
applies, on the one hand, to the tenth zodiacal con- 
stellation, Capricorn, with the star “Algiedi” (= o 
Capricorni) and, on the other, to the polar star or 
“Algedi” (= a Ursae minors), an abbreviation of dady 
al-farkadayn “kid of the two young oryx” i.e. the 
kid of the region of B and y Ursae minoris. One 
must not forget that for a thousand years the Pole 
Star was, not A, but B Ursae minoris (for all these 
stars, see A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des étoiles, 
in AIEO, Alger, ix [1951], 76-210; P. Kunitzsch, 
Untersuchungen zur  Sternnomenklatur der — Araber, 
Wiesbaden 1961). 
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ree ner (F. Vie) 

GHANIMAT KUNDJAHI, Munammap Akram, 
poet of Mughal India and exponent of the “Indian 
style” (sabk-i hind? [q.v.]) in the Persian poetry of the 
subcontinent. 

He was born at an unknown date in the first half 
of the 11th/17th century at Kundjah, a small vil- 
lage in the Gudjrat district of the northern Pandjab 
(now in Pakistan). He was an adherent of the Saff 
order of the Kadiriyya [g.v.], but apart from stays 
in Kashmir, Dihlt and Lahore, did not go very far 
from his native village, where he died in ca. 
1106/1695. His works comprise a Diwan, mainly of 
ghazals, and a mathnawi poem written in 1092/1681 
called the Nayrang-t ‘“shk “Talisman of love”, a 
romance set in contemporary India with mystical 
and symbolical overtones (Diwdn, ed. Ghulam 
Rabbani ‘Aziz, Lahore 1958; Nayrang-t Wshk, ed. idem, 
Lahore 1962, replacing Nawal Kishore texts). Aziz 
Ahmad has detected in the mathnawi’s sensuousness 
and sentimentality signs of Mughal decadence (Studies 
in Islamic culture in the Indian environment, Oxford 1964, 
227). A. Bausani, whilst conceding this charge, has 
pointed out the interest of Ghanimat’s poetry as 
examples of the peculiarly “Indian style”, and has 
suggested that his fondness for lengthy compound 
expressions echoes the enormous compound epithets 
of Sanskrit poetry of the Kavya style, especially as 
Ghanimat’s century was one of considerable Muslim- 
Hindu cultural interaction, in which, for instance, 
several Sanskrit works were translated into Persian 
at the Mughal court (/ndian elements in the Indo-Persian 
poetry: the style of Ganimat Kungahi, in Orientalia hispan- 
ica sive studia F.M. Pareja octogenario dicata, ed. J.M. 
Barral, Volumen I Arabica-Islamica, pars prior, Leiden 
1974, 105-19). 





Bibliography (in addition to references given 
above): Bausani, Le letterature del Pakistane e la lette- 
ratura Afgane’, Florence-Milan 1968. (Ep.) 
GHARUKA, a system whereby a debtor land- 

owner transfers part of his plot, and the right to 
cultivate it, as security on a loan until redemption. 
Other Arabic terms for the same system were rahn 
hoadzi and bay bi'l-istighlal, and in Ottoman Turkey 
asughlal (Pakalin, ii, 97). This is the French antichrése. 
{t is not identical with al-bay‘ bi’l-wafa’ (the French 
vente a réméré), i.e. a “conditional sale” to the lender 
to be nullified as soon as the debt is redeemed, a 
system preferred by fellahs who hesitate to part with 
the material possession of their land. In fact, how- 
ever, the difference was small, since according to the 
latter contract too the creditor often “leased” the land 
to his debtor, i.e. the yield of the land served as inter- 
est on the loan in the form of “rent”. Both systems 
were rather common prior to the 19th century because 
Islamic and Ottoman law did not provide for mort- 
gages, but they did not disappear after the introduc- 
tion of mortgages, because of administrative difficulties 
involved in the latter. 

Gharika is a form of usury, and as such prohibited 
by the shari‘a. According to all four law schools or 
madhahib, a profit derived from a pledge belongs to 
the debtor and the creditor is not allowed to gain 
from it. A Maliki Azhart has even stated explicitly 
wa-ma taf‘aluhu al-Gmma min al-ghariika harém (Shenouda, 
39 n. 1). The Hanafi school, however, has created a 
loophole by making it lawful for the debtor to cede 
of his own free will the profit from the pledge to the 
creditor (Multaka al-abhur, fasl entitled rahana radjulun 
‘asiran; Hidaéya, book xlviii, ch. 4). 

Early this century, ghariika seems to have been com- 
mon usage in Egypt. One of the customary systems 
of pledging land in ‘Irak was identical with the 
Egyptian ghdritka (S.M. Salim, al-Cibayish, Baghdad 
1957, ii, 281). 

Bibliography: J.F. Nahas, Situation économique 
et sociale du fellah égyptien, Paris 1901, 183-4; 
W. Shenouda, De Uexpropriation par voie de saisie immo- 
biliére, Gairo 1914, 36-9; G. Baer, A history of landown- 
ership in modem Egypt 1800-1950, London 1962, 34-5. 

m (G. Baer) 

GHASSAL {a.), lit. “a washer of clothes and 
also of the dead”, is nearly synonymous with the 
word kassar (al-Khatib, cf. Ta’nkh Baghdad, vi, 127). 
In classical Arabic there are a number of terms for 
corpse-washer such as ghassal al-mawtd, ghasil al-mawta 
and simple ghdsl. The modern Arabic term for a 
washer of clothes is ghassa@l, but the corpse-washer 
(gha@sil) in Syria is also called mughassil. 

The act of washing the corpse, putting a shroud 
on it, attending the funeral prayers and burying the 
deceased are some of the obligations on all Muslims, 
according to the Sharia. The minimum qualification 
of the ghasil is that he must be well-versed in the 
Kitab al-Djand@’iz (the book of funeral rituals) in 
Islamic jurisprudence. The corpse-washer is required 
to wash the dead body three times according to 
standard Islamic practices. In the case of a female 
corpse, the daughter of the deceased, a near rela- 
tive or a female corpse-washer (ghdsza) is employed 
for ritual washing. The corpse-washer must not look 
at the genitals of the deceased or divulge any knowl- 
edge of physical deformities of the mayyit. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the ghasil should be a trusted 
(amin), reliable (thika) and an honest (sah) Muslim, 
says Ibn Kudama. A tradition of the Prophet reads: 
“Let the trustworthy persons wash your corpse” (al- 
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Mughni, ii, 379). Some individuals performed the 
work of corpse-washing out of an inner sense of 
piety (wara‘), asceticism (zuhd) and observance of the 
sunna, wrote Khatib al-Baghdadi. 

Under normal circumstances, the male as well as 
female corpse-washers performed their work with- 
out any interference from government officials. But 
during the Fatimid rule in Egypt, the caliph al- 
Hakim imposed a number of restrictions on outdoor 
activities of women, who were prevented from going 
out of their house, from entering a public bath 
(kammaém) and from asking a cobbler to make shoes 
for them. Consequently, every female corpse-washer 
(ghasila) had to seek a special permission or license 
from the sahib al-ma‘iina and judicial authorities to 
practise her trade from the year 405/1014 onwards 
(cf. al-Muntazam, vii, 269). However, some writers tend 
to suggest that a similar ban on female corpse-wash- 
ers was enforced for the first time in the year 253/867 
in Egypt under ‘Abbasid administration. The ghasil’s 
work was probably a part-time occupation; it usually 
earned him an adequate wage which, of course, 
varied according to capability of payment of hirers, 
who naturally came from all strata of society. At least 
in one untypical case, a ghasil sold off garments like 
a kamis and a djubba worn by a deceased person and 
thereby earned an extra sum of eight dindrs, besides 
his usual wage, in the late Mamlik period (ca. 
9053/1500). The profession of the corpse-washer has 
tended to become hereditary in some countries of the 
Middle East until very recent times, but in non-Arab 
Muslim countries we do not find the existence of a 
professional group of corpse-washers. 

The ghassal, washer of clothes, has been one of a 
group of manual workers since early Islamic civilisa- 
tion serving mostly the middle and the upper classes 
of society. He had to adhere to a code of conduct 
outlined by hzsba officials. The washerman was asked 
not to beat more than one set of clothes on his wash- 
ing stone and not to press garments against wooden 
tools, in order to avoid damage. They were advised 
to wash clothes in clean water and not to mix up 
one customer’s garments with another’s. However, the 
washerman (ghassal) and the bleacher often ignored 
this code of conduct and gained widespread notori- 
ety for their untrustworthiness in mediaeval Arab soci- 
ety, according to one fzsba official and writer. The 
ghassal, it appears, not only washed clothes of cus- 
tomers but also cleaned up dilapidated sites of the 
‘Abbasid city of Baghdad. During the Buwayhid period, 
Fakhr al-Dawla bought at a price of three dindrs some 
old stones from rings from a gkassél who had found 
the precious objects while cleaning up the ruined sites 
of the city. One of these stones turned out to be a 
ruby and another a turquoise and both were set into 
a gold ring which fetched 20,000 dinars (Ibn Tiktaka, 
al-Fakhri, Beirut 1966, 293-4). During the Saldjak 
period, some ghassaliun were arrested for their alleged 
dishonesty. The ghassal, says Djahiz, did not have any 
surplus income, but he lived on his meagre earnings, 
all of which he spent daily. 

In the modern period, the work of washing clothes 
has been performed in Syria and Egypt by the washer- 
woman, ghassala. These poor women workers visit the 
houses of the wealthy to wash and clean clothes and 
earn between three and six piasters (Kirsh) for each 
garment they wash. They supply soap, washing tools 
and their labour and in return get a cash wage as 
well as food from their employers. The wages of 
ghassalat in Egypt were lower than those of Syria 
during the early decades of the 20th century. 





The social position of the corpse-washer (ghasil) 
has been higher than that of the washer of clothes 
(ghassal). This difference has been influenced by Arab 
and Islamic traditions. A number of statements attrib- 
uted to the Prophet Muhammad describe corpse- 
washing as a meritorious work which delivers the 
ghasil from sin (cf. al-Mughni, 1, 379). In contrast 
with this favourable position of corpse-washer, the wash- 
er of clothes had a low status, due to the 
servile nature of his work. The word ghassa/ was rarely 
used as a name indicating profession during the 
classical period of Islamic civilisation. Moreover, the 
ghassal, like other workers of despised status, such as 
the cupper (hadjdjdm), the veterinarian (baytar), the sweep- 
er (kannas), the watchman (hans), the fishmonger (sam- 
mak) and the tanner (dabbdgh), were denied the honour 
of being addressed by their patronymic (kunya) in Arab 
society (cf. Tawhidi, Basa’ir, Damascus 1964-6, i, 355). 

Bibliography: Yon Sa‘d, Tabakat, Beirut 1958, 
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al-Mughni, Cairo n.d., ii, 378-82; Ibn Bassam al- 
Muhtasib, Nihdyat al-rutha fi talab al-hisba, Baghdad 
1968, 81, 83, 179; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, MaGlim 
al-kurba, ed. Levy, London 1937-8, 36-51; Ibn 
Taymiyya, al-Hisba fi'l-Islam, Cairo n.d., 22; al- 
Bundari, Zubdat al-nusra, Cairo 1900, 202; Ibn Tiltin, 
Mufakahat al-khillan fi hawadith al-zaman (Ta’rikh Misr 
wa'l-Shaém), Cairo 1966, i, 301-2; Djamal al-Din al- 
Kasimi—Khalil al-‘Azam, Dictionnaire des meétiers 
Damascains, Paris 1960, ii, 239, 459; al-Kattani, al- 
Taratib al-idariyya, Beirut n.d., i, 64 (sic) (citing al- 
Khuza); A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 341-42, 
Eng. tr. 362; Lane, Arabic-English lexicon, vi, 2259; 
R. Le Tourneau, Fés, 551. (M.A J. Bro) 
GHAWTH (a.), literally “succour, deliverance”, an 

epithet of the Kutb [gv] or head of the Safi 
hierarchy of saints. It is used of him only when he 
is thought of as one whose help is sought, but that, 
from the nature of the Kugd, is practically always; thus 
it is a normal sequent to Kuth. Other, however, say 
that the Ghawth is immediately below the Ku/b in the 
Saff hierarchy. In Sunni Islam, such a figure as al- 
Hasan al-Basri [9.v.] came to be thought of as the 
institutor of Sunnism and the Ghawth of his time; and 
we also find an allusion to the term in the title of 
one of the pseudepigraphia of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilant 
[q.v.], sc. the Ghawthiyya or Mi‘radjiyya, a questionnaire 
on Sifi terminology. 

Bibliography: Dyurdjani, Taifat, Cairo 1321/ 
1903-4, 109; Dictionary of technical terms, 1091, 1167; 
Lane, Lexicon, s.v.; T.P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 
139, s.v. Ghaus; Hudjwiri, Kashf al-mahgib, tr. 
Nicholson, 214; L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines 
du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 
1954, 133, 199; J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in 
Islam, Oxford 1971, 160, 164. 

(D.B. Macponacp*) 

GHAZAL. 


i, ii. —— See Vol. II, s.v. 
in. In Ottoman Turkish literature. 


After their conversion to Islam, the Turks adopted 
and assimilated Arabo-Persian cultural institutions, 
but in literature they tended to follow the Persian 
type. Thus it was the Persian ghazal rather than the 
Arabic one which became a model both in Eastern 
(Caghatay) and Western (Ottoman) Turkish litera- 
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ture. The Turkish ghazal, which became the most 
popular poetical form after the mathnawt [q.v.], is 
very similar to the Persian ghazal from the point of 
view of technique [see GHAzaL. ii. In Persian litera- 
ture]. It is a short poem of 5-15 dayts, with a sin- 
gle rhyme. In the first dayt, called the matla, both 
musra‘s rhyme together; the last dayt, in which the 
author mentions his makhlas (“pen-name”) is called 
makta.. The content is of love, mystical or real, the 
joys of life, wine, the beauties of nature, etc. There 
are also edifying and didactic ghazals which concen- 
trate on hikmet [see HIKMA], philosophical statements 
on the world, human destiny and actions, such as 
the majority of the ghazals of the 11th/17th cen- 
tury poet Nabi [q.v.]. Each éayt of a ghazal is an 
independent unit in content, and need not be con- 
nected with the preceding and following bayt except 
by rhyme. Occasionally a ghazal may have a unity 
of subject, in which case it is called yek-dvaz (“one 
harmony”). The most commonly-used metres in the 
Turkish ghazal are hazadj, ramal, radjaz, mudan® and 
mutakarib. One shortcoming of Turkish poets writing 
in “rid is particularly striking in the ghazal form. 
This is tmale (imala) (the reading of a short vowel as 
a long one in Turkish, which has no long vowels, 
simply for the sake of metre), which no master of 
versification ever succeeded in completely avoiding, 
so much so that the imdle (considered by some as a 
proof of the existence of long vowels in Turkish, see 
Bibl.) ended up by being considered as an embel- 
lishment during the post-classical period. Most folk 
poets (Sdz sh@‘irlert), with rare exceptions [see 
KARADJAOGHLAN] occasionally used “rid and also wrote 
ghazals in imitation of diwan poets (M. Fuad KGpriilii, 
Saz sairleri*, Istanbul 1962, Introd.). The ghazal form 
was cultivated in Turkish literature from the 7th/13th 
century until the second half of the 19th one, and 
then only sporadically by some modernist and neo- 
classicists (see Képrtilii-zide Mehmed Fu’4d, Turks 
III. Ottoman Turkish literature, in ET’). Turkish biog- 
raphies of poets (tedhkire-yi shu‘ara’) list the names of 
several hundred poets who each produced a diwan 
(the bulk of which, as a rule, consists of ghazals), but 
only half a dozen outstanding and about a dozen 
minor poets wrote ghazals which rise above the level 
of mediocrity and have a claim to art. Although 
Turkish poets (both Caghatay and Ottoman) were 
inspired and influenced by classical Persian poets, it 
would be a superficial judgment to consider the for- 
mer as blind imitators of the latter, as is often done. 
A common technique and limited vocabulary, and 
the same world of imagery and subject matter based 
mainly on Islamic sources, were shared by all poets 
of Islamic literatures (see Fahir Iz, Eskt Ttirk edebiya- 
tinda nazim, ii, Istanbul 1967, Introd.), and a mere 
parallelism of these in poets of the same or diverse 
languages might easily tempt one to draw easy and 
misleading conclusions (as e.g. by Hasibe Mazioglu, 
Fuzuli-Hafiz, Istanbul 1962). A closer study reveals 
that outstanding Turkish poets of the early periods 
such as Kadi Burhan al-Din, Nesimi [g.v.], ‘Alf Shir 
Newa’r, Nedjati, and many of the classical era like 
Fudili, Baki, Shaykh al-Islam Yahya, Neft, N@ili 
and particularly Nedim [¢.vv.] and others, wrote, 
under common conventions, many original ghazals 
with a strong personal flavour (for a chronological 
selection of Ottoman Turkish ghazals, see Fahir Iz, 
op. e., 1). Many Turkish diwan poets, particularly 
Nef‘i and Nedim, were conscious of this originality 
and they expressed their own feelings in many of 
their ghazals and fakhriyyes. It is fair to say that 





outstanding Turkish classical authors managed to 
retain their personal and their Turkish character, 
even though using Persian set themes, figures, con- 
ceits and imagery, in the same way that Corneille 
and Racine remained French in spite of their use 
of Greek and Latin poetical conventions, characters 
and plots. During the literary Tanzimat movement of 
the mid-19th century, the ghazal continued to be cul- 
tivated partly by modernists like Diya’ (Ziya) Pasha, 
Namik Kemal and others, and exclusively by the 
“neo-classicists” of the so-called Endjiimen-i shu‘ard’ 
group (Leskoféali Ghalib, Yefiishehirli ‘Awnt, etc.). 
In contemporary Turkish literature the ghazal form 
was revived by Yahya Kemal Beyatli (1884-1958 
(q-v.]), who from 1918 until his death wrote a num- 
ber of ghazals in the language and style of some 17th 
and 18th century poets (particularly N@ilt and Nedtm) 
which were posthumously collected in a book as Esk: 
surin rizgdnyle (“With the breath of past poetry”). 
These very popular and successful pastiches did not 
go beyond being curiosities, and the ghazal form was 
not practised after the 1920s except by an occasional 
traditionalist or for humourous and satirical purpos- 
es (e.g. in Khalil Nihad Boztepe’s Stham-i ilham (1921) 
and Faruk Nafiz Gamlibel’s Tath sert (1938). 
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a fs (Fanir Iz) 

GHAZI KHAN, Indo-Muslim military leader. 
Known to Kashmir chroniclers as Sultan Ghazi 
Shah Cak, he was the son of Kadjr Cak, the leader 
of the Caks (q.w.] and a powerful chief. Nothing is 
known of Ghazi Khan’s early life except that in 
933/1527 Ghazi with other chiefs defeated the 
Mughals sent by Babur to help Sikandar, son of Sultan 
Fath Shah, against Muhammad Shah the reigning 
Sultan of Kashmir. Next year, however, the Caks 
were defeated, and Ghazi Khan, who fought under 
his father, was taken prisoner. In the middle of 
959/1552, he joined the Kashmir nobles to defeat 
Haybat Khan Niyazi:and his Afghan followers. 
Towards the end of 962/1555, he became Wazir of 
Sultan Isma‘l Shah by setting aside his cousin Dawlat 
Cak and blinding him. Early in 963/1556, Abu 
‘1-Ma‘Aali, a turbulent Mughal noble, having escaped 
from the wrath of Akbar, invaded Kashmir, but Ghazi 
Khan defeated him, and then suppressed the rebel- 
lion of Kashmir nobles, who were against him. In 
the summer of 967/1560, Akbar sent Kara Bahadur, 
a cousin of Mirza Haydar Dughlat, with an army to 
invade Kashmir, but the latter was defeated at 
Radjauri and then at Danaor. 

In 968/1561, under the pretext that Habib Shah 
(964-8/1557-61), grandson of Muhammad Shah and 
his own nephew, was incompetent, Ghazi Khan set 
him aside and himself ascended the throne, assuming 
the title of Sultan Nasir al-Din Ghazi Cak and thus 
laying the foundation of the Cak dynasty. He was 
brave, able and a man of strong will. He suppressed 
rebellions, established law and order and successfully 
defended Kashmir against the Mughals. He was a 
cultured man and a poet and patronised learned men; 
but he was also the first Kashmir ruler to introduce 
the practice of blinding his political rivals and cut- 
ting off their limbs. In his old age he suffered from 
leprosy, which impaired both his health and eye- 
sight, hence he entrusted the work of the govern- 
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ment to his brother, Husayn Khan. Later, he changed 
his mind and tried to recover power, but Husayn 
Khan deposed him and himself ascended the throne. 
Ghazi Shah died after four years in 974/1566-7 at 
the age of 58. 

Bibliography: the best accounts of Ghazi Shah 
are in the anonymous Bahdnstén-i Shahi, India Office 
ms. 509, and in Haydar Malik’s Ta’rikh-i Kashmir, 
1.0. ms. 510; see also Mohibbul Hasan, Aashmir 
under the Sultans, Srinagar 1974; G.M.D. Sufi, Kashir, 
Lahore_ 1948-9. (MouipsuL Hasan) 
GHAZIPUR (area, 1.473 sq. m.), a District in 

the easternmost part of the state of Uttar 
Pradesh in India. It lies in the great alluvial plains 
of the Ganges and extends in equal portions on either 
side of the river. Though one of the smallest in size, 
it is one of the most thickly-populated and closely- 
cultivated districts of the state. For administrative pur- 
poses, it is divided into four tahstls, namely Ghazipir, 
Muhammadabad, Sa‘idpir and Zamaniyya. Paddy, 
wheat, cotton, sugar and tobacco are the traditional 
products of the district. 

Ghazipir is obviously a name of Muslim origin, 
and the Hindu tradition, which ascribes the foun- 
dation of Ghazipir town to the eponymous hero 
Radja Gadhi, who called -his stronghold Ghazipir, 
has no historical basis whatsoever. Though the ter- 
ritory constituting the modern District. has a long 
history going as far back as the days of early Indo- 
Aryan colonisation, the town was not really found- 
ed until about the middle of the 8th/14th century. 
According to reliable local records, during the reign 
of Sultan Firiz Shah, one Cakawa Mandhita, a 
descendant of the famous Radja Prithiwiradj of Dihii, 
obtained a large tract of land at Kathawat near the 
present village of Ghausegunj in the tahsil of 
Muhammadabad and later, building a fortress there, 
declared himself independent of the Dihli Sultan. It 
is said that once his nephew and heir seized a Muslim 
girl, whose widowed mother appealed to the Sultan 
for the redress of the affront. Responding prompt- 
ly, the then ruling Sultan Muhammad Tughluk 
despatched a band of 40 warriors under one Sayyid 
Mas‘iid, who reached the place in 730/1330, and 
in a battle fought on the site of Ghazipir town, 
Mas‘tid slew the rebellious Radja. The Sultan there- 
upon granted Mas‘ud the estates of his vanquished 
enemy, with the title of Malik al-Sadat Ghazi, which 
gave the name to the newly-founded city. Mas‘iid 
Ghazi left behind six sons, one of whom, Sayyid 
Kutb al-Din, was married to the daughter of Sayyid 
Muhammad and had himself two sons, Sayyid Dist 
Muhammad and Sayyid Yahya; the descendants of 
the former settled in the village of Para, while those 
of the latter in Nonhera, both situated in the ¢ahsil 
of Ghazipir. 

For the greater part of the 9th/15th century, 
Ghazipir remained part of the dominions of the 
Sharkis [¢.v.] of Djawpir, after whose decline it 
reverted to the possession of the Dihly Sultan. After 
the battle of Panipat in 932/1526, the Mughal 
emperor Babur [(¢.v.] annexed Ghazipir to his con- 
quests of northern and eastern India. Ten years later, 
it went out of Mughal hands, following Humayiin’s 
defeat by Shir Shah in the decisive engagement 
fought at Baxar, close to the southern borders of 
the district. Ghaziptir remained under the peaceful 
administration of the Afghans till it was recovered 
for the Mughals in 974/1569 by ‘Ali Kuli Khan 
Khan-i Zaman, governor of Djawnpir, from whom 
the town Zamaniyya derives its name. Abu ’I-Fadl 





in his A’in-i Akbart speaks in detail of Ghazipiir as 
being a flourishing sarkdér in the siéba of Allahabad. 
Sadat Khan, the first Nawwab-Wazir of Awadh or 
Oudh [¢.v.], placed Ghazipiir in charge of ‘Abd Allah 
Khan, a native of the district, who has left his imprint 
on the city by his magnificent buildings, whose ruins 
still exist. With the taking over of the district by the 
British in 1781, Ghazipiir enjoyed undisturbed peace 
till the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 which 
took a heavy toll of life and property in the east- 
ern part of the district, bordering Bihar. Normalcy 
could not be restored until five months of complete 
confusion had elapsed. 

Ghaziptr town, which is the headquarters of the 
District of the ‘ahsil of the same name, stretches along 
the north bank of the Ganges for nearly four 
km. Before the introduction of the railways, it used 
to be a centre for trade and river-traffic. Among the 
antiquities of the town, the most notable are the ruins 
of the Cihil Sutin or “Hall of the Forty Pillars”, 
which was the palace of the above-mentioned ‘Abd 
Allah Khan, who lies buried in the garden known 
as Nawab kt Cahér Diwari. Another landmark is the 
tomb of Lord Cornwallis, who died there in 1805; 
this consists of a domed structure supported on 
twelve Doric pillars, with a marble bust executed by 
Flaxman. 

Bibliography: The imperial gazetteer of India, xii, 
1908; Ghazipur District gazetteer, Allahabad 1909; Census 
of India 1961, xv/4, Delhi 1965. 

. (ABpus SUBHAN) 

AL-GHAZZAL, Apu ’L-‘ApBAS AHMAD B. AL- 
Manpi AL-GHAzzAL AL-ANDALUST AL-Macaki, the 
secretary of the sultan of Morocco Sidi Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abd Allah (1171-1204/1757-89), who 
entrusted to him various. diplomatic missions. 
In 1179/1766 he was the head of a delegation sent 
to negotiate an exchange of captives with Charles 
III of Spain; he was received with great honour in 
Madrid, and was able to return to Morocco with a 
Spanish mission which made a peace treaty with the 
sultan and an agreement about the exchange of 
prisoners. In 1182/1768 he was sent to Algiers to 
oversee the exchange of Algerian with Spanish pris- 
oners and accomplished this with success. However, 
the Spanish king, after the sultan had_ besieged 
Melilla in 1185/1771, had to renounce the terms of 
the treaty made between the two rulers and drawn 
up by al-Ghazzal, so that the latter fell into disgrace. 
He retired to Fas, where he died in 1191/1777 and 
was buried in the zdwrya of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Fasi [see 
AL-FASI, above]. 

This diplomatist left behind an account of his jour- 
ney to Spain called Natidjat al-idjtihad fi ’l-muhddana 
wa ‘l-dihéd, of which numerous mss. are extant; a 
résumé was made by Bodin in AM, iii (1918), 145- 
85, and it was published by A. Bustanit at Tetuan in 
1941. Al-Ghazzal’s rihla is doubly interesting. From 
the historical aspect, it is a valuable document since 
the author gives details about the aim of his mission 
and lists the names of the Muslim prisoners; from the 
literary point of view, although it is written in rhymed 
prose, it describes the stages of the journey and gives 
a picture of Spain under Charles III. He notes, like 
other travellers in Europe, the things which were new 
to him, but shows himself somewhat partial, insisting 
on the superiority of his own country. 

He is, furthermore, the author, notably, of epistles 
in praise of his sultan and of a biography of the head 
of the ‘Isdwa religious order, al-Nar al-shamil (ed. Cairo 
1348/1929}. 
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Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 327-30; 

H. Pérés, L’Espagne vue par les voyageurs musulmans, 

Paris 1937, 23; Ibn Stida, Dalil mwarrikh al-Maghnb 

al-aksé, Casablanca 1960, i, 124, 167, 174, 234, 

ii, 366-7; Brockelmann, S II, 712; M. Lakhdar, 

Vie littéraire, 249-52 and bibl. given there. 

_ (Ep.) 

AL-GHAZZI, Ast IsHAk IprAHim [B. YauyA?] B. 
‘UTHMAN B. ‘ABBAS AL-KALBI AL-AsHHABI (441-524/ 
1049-1129), Arabic poet of the Saldjik period. 

He was born in Ghazza [¢.v.] at a time when that 
town was still under Fatimid rule, but as a Shafi‘T 
Sunni and as a person especially proud of emanat- 
ing from the Imam al-Shafi‘l’s own birthplace, his life 
was to be orientated towards the East, where the 
establishment of the Saldjiiks favoured a resurgence 
of Sunni orthodoxy. He was studying in Damascus 
in 481/1088 as a pupil of the traditionist Nasr b. 
Ibrahim al-Makdist (d. 490/1096, see Brockelmann, 
S I, 603), but then left for ‘Irak. Disappointed at 
Hilla in his expectations of the Mazyadid Sayf al- 
Dawla Sadaka, he spent some time at the Nizamiyya 
madrasa in Baghdad during the caliphate of al- 
Mustazhir, but then departed for Persia, where he 
spent the remainder of his long life, travelling exten- 
sively in search of congenial patrons. 

He was in Adharbaydjan and Shirwan, where he 
was again disappointed, this time by the Yazidid 
Shirwan-Shah Farrburz b. Salar; in Isfahan, where 
he stayed with a member of the Bana Fadliya, the 
Shabankara’i Atabegs of Fars; in Kirman, where he 
enjoyed the patronage of the vizier of the local 
Saldjik amirs Nasir al-Din Mukram b. ‘Ala’; and 
also in Khurdsan, where he journeyed as far as 
Samarkand and the court of the Karakhanids. Here 
in the farther east of the Saldjak empire he seems 
to have found favour with the Sultan Sandjar at 
Marw, and it was there that the scholar ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam‘ani [q.v.] met him at 
the end of al-Ghazzi’s life when he had, so al- 
Sam‘ani says, reached 90 years of age but had 
apparently fallen into poverty. Al-Sam‘ani, in his 
Mudhayyal to the Ta’rikh Baghdad of al-Khatib [g.v.], 
cited by ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, met him in Marw, 
where al-Ghazzi was staying at the local Nizamiyya 
madrasa. When al-Ghazzi left for Balkh on his last 
journey, he sold about ten 7itls’ weight of the auto- 
graphy manuscripts of his poems, which al-Sam‘ani 
was subsequently able to acquire and to copy out 
from them over 5,000 verses; the remainder of his 
verses, however, al-Ghazzi also sold, and these later 
perished in a fire at Balkh. Al-Ghazzi died before 
he could reach Balkh, and his body was taken there 
for burial. 

Nearly 5,450 verses of his diwan survive, in a con- 
siderable number of manuscripts, but clearly in the 
course of a long life as a panegyric poet al-Ghazzi 
must have written much more than. this; al-Sam‘ani 
says that he was “sparing” (danin) of recording his poet- 
ry. It seems probable that the extant manuscripts stem 
ultimately from al-Sam‘ani’s copy. The great majority 
of his verses are in the genre of eulogy, addressed to 
58 different mamdihun; it seems that al-Ghazzi was 
willing to travel anywhere in the hope of reward. The 
rest of his poetry can be classified as satire, %ab, etc., 
with some erotic poems addressed more temporis to boys. 
Al-Ghazzi enjoyed considerable contemporary renown, 
at a time when Arabic poetry was still in its post- 
‘Abbasid period of florescence, so that ‘Imad al-Din 
could say that his poetry became proverbial in 
its time and that he was one of the quadrumvirate 








of great contemporary poets, together with his 
friend and correspondent Abi Isma‘il al-Husayn 
al-Tughra’i and with Abu ‘l-Muzaffar Muhammad 
al-Abiwardi and Abi Bakr Ahmad al-Arradjanit 
{q.v.]. 

Bibliography: ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani. Khari- 
dat al-kasr, kism shu‘ara’ al-Sham, ed, Shukri Faysal, 
Damascus 1375/1955, i, 3-75 (the principal 
source); Sibt b. al-Djawzi, Murat, viii, 133-4; Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Muntazam, xi, 15-16; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, i, 57-62, No. 18, tr. de Slane, i, 
38-42; Zirikli, AVam, 1, 44; Brockelmann, I’, 294, 
S I, 448; ‘Ali Djawad Al Tahir, al-Shi'r al-‘arabi 
fi ‘U-Trak wa bilad al-‘Adjam fi ’l-‘asr al-saldjitki, 
Baghdad 1961, i, 177-84. 





7 _ (C.E. Boswortn) 

AL-GHITRIF 3s. ‘ATA? at-Dyurasyi, ‘Abbasid 
governor. He was the brother of the famous 
Khayzuran [9.v.], the Yemeni girl of slave origin 
who married the caliph al-Mahdi and was mother 
of the two successive caliphs al-Hadi and al-Rashid. 
Al-Ghitrif is also given the nisba of “al-Kindi?” in 
the biography of him by Gardizt (probably stem- 
ming from al-Sallami’s lost Ta’rikh Wulat Khurasan) 
and by al-Sam‘ani, and may accordingly have been 
a mawld of the great South Arabian tribe of Kinda 
[¢.v.] (ayn al-akhbar, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 96, 129-30). From complete 
obscurity, as a slave who watched over vineyards at 
Djurash in the Yemen, his fortunes rose with 
Khayzuran’s great influence in the state and from 
his position as ‘hal, maternal uncle, of the caliphs. 
A daughter of his, ‘Aziza, married Hardin al-Rashid. 
In 170/786-7 he was appointed governor of the 
Yemen (Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rtkh, ed. Zakkar, ii, 
742; al-Ya‘kiibi, Historiae, ii, 481; Aghani', xiii, 13), 
and then in 175/791-2 governor of Khurasan, Sistan 
and Gurgan in succession to al-‘Abbas b. Dja‘far, 
an office which he held until he was replaced in 
177/793 by Hamza b. Malik al-Khuza‘t (Khalifa, 
ii, 745; al-Ya‘kibi, ii, 488; al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar 
al-tiwal, Cairo 1960, 387; al-Tabari, iii, 590-1, 612, 
626, 740; Hamza al-Isfahant, Ta’rikh sini mulitk al- 
ard, Beirut 1961, 164-5; al-Azdi, Ta@rikh Mawsil, 277). 
Establishing himself at Bukhara in order to deal 
with the disturbed situation in Transoxania, with 
internal threats and threats from the Turks of the 
Central Asian steppes (cf. Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion®, 198 ff.), al-Ghitrif despatched 
an expedition in 175/791-2 under ‘Amr b. Djamil 
into Farghana against the Yabghu of the Karluk [g.z.] 
and one under his deputy Dawid b. Yazid b, Hatim 
against the Kharidjite rebel in Sistén al-Hudayn of 
Uk (Gardizi, 129-30; Ta’rikh-i Sistan, 153-4, tr. M. 
Gold, Rome 1976, 121-2; Bosworth, Sistaén under the 
Arabs..., Rome 1968, 85). The sources are silent 
concerning al-Ghitrif’s career after his dismissal from 
Khurasan, but a scion of his, one Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Ghitrifi, is mentioned in one later source 
on Transoxanian history, see R.N. Frye, City chron- 
ales of Central Asia and Khurasan: a history of Nasaf?, 
in Fuad Koprilii armagan, Istanbul 1953, 167 = Islamic 
Tran and Central Asia (7th-12th centuries), London 1979, 
XXXII; presumably this last is the traditionist Abi 
Ahmad Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Husayn al- 
Ribati al-Ghitriff of Gurgan mentioned by al- 
Sam‘ani, Ansa, f. 410a. 

The most enduring legacy of al-Ghitrif’s governor- 
ship in the East was, however, his role in introduc- 
ing a new coinage into Bukhara. The story is given 
in detail by Narshakhi in his Ta’rikh-1 Bukhara, ed. 
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Mudarris Ridawi, Tehran 1939, 42-5, tr. Frye, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 35-7, and more briefly by al- 
Sam‘ani, loc. cit, cf. also Barthold, Turkestan’, 203-6. 
The old silver coinage of the pre-Islamic Iranian rulers 
of the city, the Bukhar-Khudas, had largely disap- 
peared from circulation, and Kh*arazmian silver coins 
had had to be imported. Hence at the request of the 
local people, al-Ghitrif coined dirhams from an alloy 
of six metals, henceforth known as “black” or 
Ghitrifi/Ghidrifi dirhams, and meant only for local 
circulation. Taxation requisitions were now fixed at 
the rate of six of these Ghitriff dirhams for one silver 
dirham, but the exchange subsequently fluctuated, caus- 
ing hardship for those paying kharaidj at the revised 
rate. The position was in the end stabilised, for alloy 
dithams, Ghitrifi, Muhammadr (after a financial offi- 
cial, Muhammad b. ?Dahda) and Musayyabi (after a 
preceding governor of Khurasan, al-Musayyab b. 
Zuhayr al-Dabbi) ones, continued to be used sporad- 
ically in Transoxania for a long time to come. Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 490, tr. 470, describes Ghitriff 
dirhams as circulating in the region of Haytal, ice. 
Bactria and the eastern fringes of Khurasan [see 
HayAtita]; al-Mukaddasi, 340, speaks of them as 
circulating in Bukhara and certain other localities 
of Transoxania; and the translator into Persian of 
Narshakhi’s history states that in his time (522/1128), 
100 pure silver dirhams equalled 70 Ghitrifi dirhams, 
and the gold mithkal equalled 7'/2 Ghitrifi dirhams. See 
further Frye, Notes on the early coinage of Transoxania, 
Amer. Numism. Soc. Notes and Monographs 113, New 
York 1949, 41-9, 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but note that 
Zambaur, Manuel, 48, gives al-Ghitrif’s name and 
the date of his governorship wrongly. 

es r. (C.E. Boswortn) 

GHIYATH at-DIN BALBAN. [See BALBAN, in 
Suppl.]. S 

GHUBAYRA, site of an early Islamic city 
in Kirman Province in Iran. It is situated some 70 
km. south of Kirman, the provincial capital, in the 
Bard Sir Valley, at the confluence of the Cari and 
Ghubayra rivers. At the time of the Arab conquest 
the provincial capital was at Sirdjan, some 200 km. 
to the south. The main caravan route from Sirdjan 
to Bam runs considerably to the south of Kirman 
city. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 49, describes the stations 
on this route, and Ghubayra is mentioned as the 
fifth from Sirdjan towards Bam. According to 
Istakhri, the stations between Sirdjan and Bam were 
as follows: Shamat, Ghar, or Bahar, Khannab, 
Ghubayra, Kighiin, Rayin, Sarvistan and Daréin, 
modern Darzin (ed. Tradj Afshar, Tehran 1961, 140 f 
and map facing p. 139). A detailed account of the 
town is given by Mukaddasi, 462-3, who writes 
that “it is a small town surrounded by villages, 
with a fortress in its midst, while outside was the 
market recently built by Ibn Ilyas. Both this place 
and Kighiin have fine mosques and the water comes 
from kdandts”. During the 8th/14th century Ghubayra 
belonged to the Muzaffarid realm. The town was 
looted and destroyed by Timiar’s army in 795/1393. 
It appears that Ghubayra as a town ceased to exist 
at that time, although archaeological evidence indi- 
cates that there was a small settlement on the site in 
Safawid times. 

The ruins of Ghubayra were first reported in 
modern times in J.R. Caldwell’s excavation report 
of Tall-i Iblis (Caldwell, Chase and Fehérvari, in 
Investigations at Tal-i Iblis, ed. J.R. Caldwell, 
Springfield, Tl. 1967, chs. vi, viii). Subsequently, 





four seasons of excavations were conducted on the 
site under the direction of A.D.H. Bivar and G. 
Fehérvari (brief excavation reports were published by 
A.D.H. Bivar and G. Fehérvari in Iran, under “Survey 
of excavations”, x (1972), 168-9, pls. II-III; xi (1973), 
194-5, pls. IV-VIb; xiii (1975), 180-1, pls. V-VI; and 
xv (1977), 173-4, pls. Ila-b; also in the Proceedings of 
the Ist, 3rd and 4th Annual Symposia of Archaeological 
Research in Iran, Tehran 1972, 1974, 1975. The first 
interim report was published in ZRAS (1974), 107-41. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(G. FEHERVAR!) 

GHULDJA [see kuLpya]. 

GIAFAR [see pja‘Far]. 

GIFT [see pa]. 

GILGIT, a town in the northwest of 
Pakistan, with a population of 4,671, situated on 
the right bank of the Gilgit river, a tributary of the 
Indus, 4,890 ft. above sea level. Owing to its geo- 
graphical position, being near the borders of several 
countries and because roads radiate from it into the 
surrounding valley and beyond to Sinkiang and 
Transoxiana, it has always been an important trad- 
ing centre and of considerable strategic significance. 

Gilgit’s ancient name was Sargin, which, owing to 
reasons unknown, was changed to Gilgit. But its peo- 
ple call their country Shinakos and their language 
Shina. They are of Aryan origin, of fair complexion, 
well-built but unwarlike, cheery, honest, frugal and 
industrious, given to polo and dancing. 

Gilgit was noticed by the Chinese travellers 
Fa-hien and Hiuen-Tsang as well as by the Muslim 
scholar al-Biriini, who says that its ruler’s name was 
Bhatta-Shah. However, Gilgit’s early history is leg- 
endary. In 751 A.D. the Chinese, who had occupied 
it, were defeated and driven out by the Arabs. Early 
in the twelfth century Shamshir, the youngest son of 
Azar, a Yarkandi Turk belonging to the Trakane 
(Tara Khan) family, invaded Gilgit and, having over- 
thrown its Buddhist ruler, Shri Budat, established his 
family’s rule. It was during his reign that, according 
to tradition, six Suff saints, whose tombs still exist, 
converted the Buddhist inhabitants of Gilgit to Islam. 
Later, Tara Khan (689-735/1290-1335) tried to intro- 
duce the Isma‘ili creed, but Mirza Khan (972- 
1008/1565-1600}) rejected it in favour of Imami 
Shi‘ism, which is still the majority faith of Gilgit. 

The Trakane family’s rule came to an end in 1822 
with ‘Abbas Khan, after which Gilgit was in turn 
ruled by the chiefs of Punial, Nagar and Yasin. In 
1842 Karim Khan of Nagar, having seized Gilgit from 
Gawhar Aman of Yasin with the help of the Sikhs, 
became their tributary. But when in 1846 Kashmir 
was transferred to Maharadja Gulab Singh of Djammi 
by the British, claims to Gilgit were also made over 


! to him. In 1889, however, the British,-in face of 


Russian aggression, took control of Gilgit and the sur- 
rounding area and placed it under a British Agent. 
But before the grant of independence to the subcon- 
tinent in August 1947, it was restored to Maharadja 
Hari Singh. In November 1947 the local people, with 
the support of the Gilgit Scouts, imprisoned his gov- 
ernor, Gansara Singh, and proclaimed Gilgit’s acces- 
sion to Pakistan, which readily took control of the 
area. Recently, the Chinese have constructed a road 
which links it with Rawalpindi? and Sinkiang. This 
has enhanced Gilgit’s both military and commercial 
importance. 
Bibliography: Major C.E. Bates, A gazeteer 
of Kashmir and the adjoining districts of Kishtawar, 
ele., Calcutta 1873; E.F. Knight, Where three 
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empires meet, London 1893; F. Drew, The Djammu 

and Kashmir territories, London 1875; GJ. Adler, 

India’s northern frontier, London 1963; Mawlyi 

Hashmat Allah Khan, Ta’rikh-i Djammi va 

riyasatha-t maftiha Maharadja Gulab Singh, Lucknow 

1939. (Moutsput Hasan) 

GIRL [see iz]. 

GLOBE, TERRESTIAL [see KuRRAT AL-ARD]. 

GLOSS [see HAsuryya]. 

GOAT [see ma‘z}. 

GOD [see ALLAu]. 

GORGAN [see cuRGAN]. 

GOURARA (Gur§ara), oasis group of the central 
Sahara, in Algerian territory, contained within the 
southern fringe of the Great Western Erg to the north 
(the border on this side may be located at the fur- 
thest centres of permanent settlement), the north-west 
flank of the plateau of Tadmait to the south-east, and 
Qued Saoura to the west (the border on this side 
being the last centre of Berber-speakers, Bahammou, 
as opposed to the exclusively Arabic-speaking popu- 
lation of the Saoura). To the south, on the Touat 
side, the border was traditionally imprecise, the oases 
allying themselves to Timimoun (Gourara) or to Adrar 
(Touat) by means of soff agreements. The French 
administration created an artificial border here, defin- 
itively fixed in 1944. 

Physical geography. Between the plateaux of the reg 
of Meguiden to the east (altitude 325 m.), a mound 
of clays and red sandstones of Continental Intercalary, 
and the Villefranchian hamada (silicified limestone) of 
Ouled Aissa to the west (350 m.), the heart of 
Gourara is constituted by a depression, the base of 
which is occupied by plains of salinated clay (sebkha), 
unsuitable for any crop other than palm-trees, of 
which the biggest is the sebkha of Timimoun, a huge 
channel 80 km. in length and varying in width 
between 2 and 15 km., lying on a north-north-east 
to south-south-west axis at the foot of the Meguiden, 
the base of which dips to an altitude of 192 m. At 
its extremities, the sebkha adjoins sectors of more 
abundant vegetation, bearing the name “oued”, which 
seems to be synonymous with “pasturage”. The sebkha 
corresponds to an ancient water-course flowing 
towards the south, founded on the hamadian sur- 
face along a pre-tertiary rib, but the erosions of the 
quaternary periods of humidity have eaten more 
deeply than pre-tertiary erosion. No importance need 
be attached to the remarks of Ibn Khaldiin (Histotre 
des Berbéres, tr. de Slane, 2nd ed., Paris 1925, i, 196), 
who did not know the region personally, on a river 
“flowing from west to east”. No doubt this arises 
from a confusion with the Saoura. Between the sebkha 
and the plateau of Ouled Aissa, there stretches a 
complex morphological zone, where the substratum 
of carboniferous sandstone and limestone, modified 
by interwoven pleats giving rise to appalachian reliefs 
(the mound of Timimoun, east-west), partially fos- 
silised by deposits of Continental Intercalary and 
Tertiary formed into projecting hillocks, is invaded 
by various dunary formations, branches of erg and 
lesser forms. 

Human geography. In severe climatic conditions 
(15 mm. annual rainfall), there has persisted a seden- 
tary population, descendants of an ancient stock of 
judaised Zenatas, which remains for the most part 
Berber-speaking. In 1952, out of a total of 25,000 
habitants, the Gourara consisted of 61% Berber- 
speakers and 39% Arabic-speakers. The Arab ele- 
ments, of Hilalian origin (Meharza and Khenafsa) 
arrived in the 6th/12th century, and it is this period 








which saw the first appearance of the Arabic-speak- 
ing ksour, present only in the north in the Tinerkouk 
and in the south in the Deldoul and the Aouguerout, 
although the recent settlement of Chaanba nomads 
has joined an important Arab nucleus to the old 
Berber centre of Timimoun. This settlement process 
is actively continuing at the present day, and the 
sedentary population, which has grown steadily over 
the past three decades in spite of a considerable 
level of emigration towards the Tell, must current- 
ly be approaching the figure of 40,000, with a pro- 
portion of Arabic-speakers certainly superior to that 
of 1952. In addition, the dark-skinned HarAtin (see 
HARTANI), either Berber-speaking or Arabic-speaking 
according to the language of their masters, in 1952 
constituted nearly a half (46%) of the population 
(compared with estimates of 29% “Zenatas” and 
25% “Arabs”). 

This population lives today in concentrated groups 
in villages (ksour), of which the largest is Timimoun 
(5,000 inhabitants), often dominated by a kasba con- 
taining the individual granaries where the people’s 
crops are preserved (in other cases, granaries are 
attached to private houses). It seems that the habitat 
was formerly more dispersed, as is indicated by the 
existence of numerous small ruins, in a period of 
domination on the part of large semi-nomadic Zenata 
or Arab tribes on whom the sedentary population was 
strictly-speaking dependent. The progressive concen- 
tration of the habitat would testify simultaneously to 
a trend towards sedentary living and to a renewal of 
instability in the 19th century. The economic basis is 
provided by palm-trees (about 400,000), of which the 
surplus production (5 to 6,000 tonnes of dates) par- 
tially compensates for the inadequacy of cereal pro- 
duction (300 tonnes of wheat and barley), and permits 
the purchase of wool used in the weaving of dokkali, 
dyed materials manufactured by the women (350 
looms) and partially marketed abroad. Small-holding 
is the rule, and indirect exploitation is common. Palms 
and gardens are irrigated largely by subterranean 
drainage channels (foggara) in the sebkha of the east, 
sometimes combined with hoisting machinery to raise 
the water of the channel when the level is too low 
for irrigation purposes, and with wells whose water is 
raised by balanced arms in the northern region at 
the fringe of the Erg. 

Bibliography: K. Suter, Timemun. Kur Anthro- 
pogeographie einer Oase der Algerischen Sahara, in 
Mitteilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft Wien, xciv 
(1952), 31-54; R. Capot-Rey, Le Sahara frangais, 
Paris 1953, passim; J. Bisson, Le Gourara, étude de 
geographie humaine, Algiers 1956 (Unwersité d’Alger, 
Institut de Recherches Sahariennes, Mémoire no. 3), 222 
pp. (basic; contains all the preceding bibliography 
and refers to the sources), to be supplemented by 
H. Schiffers (ed.), Dre Sahara und thre Randgebiete, 
Munich 1971-3, passim. 

: (XAVIER DE PLANHOL) 

_ GOVSA, Isranim ‘ALA’ aL-Din, modern Turkish 
IBRAHIM ALaETTIN GOvsa, Turkish author, bio- 
grapher and poet (1889-1949), was born 
in Istanbul, the son of Mustafa ‘Asim, a civil servant, 
from a Turkish family of Filibe (Plovdiv in present- 
day Bulgaria). Educated at the Wefa lycée, Istanbul, 
and in Trabzon, where his father was chief secretary 
(mektibdju) of the province, he studied in Istanbul 
University (1907-10), subsequently taught in Trabzon 
lycée and in 1913 went to Switzerland with a gov- 
ernment scholarship, where he studied: psychology and 
pedagogics at the University of Geneva and at the 
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Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute. On his return (1916), 
he taught at the Istanbul Teachers’ Training College 
(Dar al-mu‘allimin), where later he also became Director. 
Appointed in 1926 as a member of the Advisory 
Board (Talim we terbiyye d@irest) of the Ministry of 
Education in Republican Turkey, he was later elected 
a member of Parliament (1927), where he served until 
1946, with a brief interval in 1935 when he was an 
inspector for the Ministry of Education. He died in 
Ankara on 29 October 1949. 

Gévsa started his career as a poet, published 
his first poems in the traditional “réd metre in the 
Therwet-i finiin [q.v.] (1908), but later switched to syl- 
labic metre (hedje wezni) following the new literary 
trend in Yeri medjmii‘a (1917 onwards). One of the 
pioneers of children’s verse (Codjuk shi‘irleri, 1910), 
Gévsa continued to write poetry until 1940 on lyric 
and epic (Canakkale izleri, 1926) topics, using alter- 
nately both metres. Though not outstanding as a poet, 
he occasionally reaches a level above the average 
when he is inspired by an unusual event (e.g. his 
famous elegy for Atatiirk, Tavaf, 1938). He also wrote 
humorous verse and prose and successful pastiches 
(e.g. Nazif’ten Hamid’e ahiretten mektuplar, 1932). But 
Gévsa is particularly known as a biographer and ency- 
clopaedist. A meticulous and responsible collector of 
materials from written and oral sources, he contributed 
greatly to contemporary biographical literature in 
Turkey. Apart from his great share in the planning 
and preparation of the Turkish Encyclopaedia ({néni 
Ansiklopedisi, later Tiirk Ansiklopedisi) from 1941 onwards, 
of which he was also Secretary-General (1943-5), Govsa 
is the author of the following major works in this 
field: Meshur adamlar (“Famous men”), 4 vols., 1933-8; 
Kasifler ve mucitler (“Explorers and inventors”), 1939; 
Tiirk meshurlan ansiklopedisi (“Encyclopaedia of famous 
Turks”), n.d. [1946]; and Restmli yeni ligat ve anstklo- 
pedi (“New illustrated encyclopaedic dictionary”), 1947- 
9 (up to the letter L). 

Bibliography: Tiirk ansiklopedisi, xvii, Ankara 1970, 
s.v Behget Necatigil, Edebtyatumizda isimler sézliigi", 
Istanbul 1975, s.v. (Fanir Iz) 
GUIDE [see za‘im}. 

GUILD [see sinr]. 

GUITAR [see kirara]. 

GUJARAT, GUJERAT [see cupjarat]. 

GUJARATI, GUZARATI [see GupyarAri]. 

GUL KHATUN, the queen of Sultan Haydar 
Shah of Kashmir (874-6/1470-2). The chronicles do 
not say whether she belonged to a Muslim family 
of foreign origin or to a Kashmiri family. It is more 
than likely that she was the daughter of a Bayhaki 
Sayyid [q.v.], for the Kashmir rulers were always 
very eager to marry in the family of these descen- 
dants of the Prophet, and regarded such an alliance 
with pride. However, strangely enough, unlike the 
royal ladies of foreign origin, Gul Khatiin, accord- 
ing to Djonaradja’s Radjatarangini, favoured Hindi 
customs and ceremonies. Gul Khatiin was active in 
the politics of the kingdom and played an impor- 
tant role in securing the throne for her son, Hasan 
Shah. She was also interested in girls’ education and 
established madrasas at her own expense. She was 
much respected and loved by her son, who con- 
structed a bridge of boats in her memory over the 
Djehlam in Srinagar. 

Bibliography: anon., Baharistan-i Shahi, 
India Office ms. 509; Haydar Malik, Ta’rtkh-i 
Kashmir, 1.0. ms. 510; Djonaradja, Radjatavan- 
gint, tr. J.C. Dutt, Kings of Kashmir, Calcutta 
1877-98; Mohibbu!l Hasan, Kashmir under the 





Sultans, Srinagar 1974; G.M.D. Sufi, Kashir 

Lahore 1948-9. (MourpsuL Hasan) 

GUMAL, Gomat, a river of the Indus valley sys- 
tem and the North-West Frontier region of the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent. It rises in eastern Afghanistan 
some 40 miles/62 km. east of the Ab-i Istada lake. 
Flowing eastwards, it is joined from the south by the 
Kundar and Zhdb rivers, and forms the southern 
boundary of the South Waziristan tribal agency of 
the former North-West Frontier Province of British 
India (now Pakistan). Below the settlement of Murtada, 
it leaves the mountains and enters the lower-lying 
lands of the Déra Isma‘il Khan district [see DERADJAT}, 
and is diverted into many irrigation channels; from 
this point also it is known as the Lini River. The 
bed of the river is often largely dry in rainless peri- 
ods, and only in times of flooding do its waters actu- 
ally reach the Indus itself. 

Where the river emerges from the northern end of 
the Sulayman Mountains into the lower terrain we 
have the Gomal Pass, a defile some four miles long 
and one of the routes from Afghanistan to the Indus 
valley; although much used by nomadic Ghalzays [¢.v.] 
and other Pathan tribes bringing merchandise down 
to the plains, its comparative isolation and wildness 
have not made it such a historic route for the pas- 
sage of armies as the routes further north of the 
Kurram [g.v.] valley and the Khyber Pass [see 
KHAYBAR], although in the spring of 910/1505 Babur 
used part of the track along the swollen Gomal River 
when travelling from Bannii to Ghazna (Baburnama, 
tr. Beveridge, 235-6). 

During the 19th century, Sarwar Khan, chief of 
Tank in Banni, dammed the Gomal River just 
below where it emerges to the plains (see H.B. 
Edwardes, A year on the Punjab frontier in 1848-9, London 
1851, i, 414-15). Towards the end of the century, Sir 
Robert Sandeman, the pacifier of Baliistan, planned 
to open up the Gomal Pass for general access and 
thus gain an alternative route to the one from Multan 
into the Zhob valley of north-eastern Baliicistan, occu- 
pied in 1889. In that same year, as part of the 
“Forward Policy”, the Viceroy of India Lord Lans- 
downe authorised subsidies for the Waziris and other 
tribesmen. Tribal maliks and digas were summoned 
to a durbar at Apozai in Zhob, and military posts 
established in the Gomal valley in order to command 
the route and in the hope to exerting some influence 
in Waziristan. The system worked for some time, but 
in the long run hopes of making the Gomal Pass gen- 
erally accessible have proved vain for both the 
Government of India and its successor Pakistan. 

Bibliography: Mountstuart Elphinstone, An account 

of the kingdom of Caubul*’, London 1839, i, 135-6, 

T.H. Thornton, Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman, his life 

and work on our Indian frontier, a memoir, London 1895, 

223-4, 230-3, 241; CG. Collin Davies, The problem of 

the North-West Frontier 1890-1908", London 1975, 71- 

3 and index; Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 550 B.C.- 

A.D. 1947, London 1958, 375-6; J.W. Spain, The 

Pathan borderland, The Hague 1963, 26-7; 

D. Dichter, The North-West frontier of West Pakistan, 

a study in regional geography, Oxtord 1967, index. 

ane (C.E. BoswortH) 

GUMULDJINE, the Ottoman Turkish form of the 
Greek Komotene, Komotini, a town of over 30,000 
inhabitants in Western Thrace, the modern Greek 
province of Rhodope, which from the sixties of the 
[4th century until 1912 was without interruption a 
part of the Ottoman Empire. 

The name Komotene is the academic version of 
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Koumoutsinas, which was already used by Cantacu- 
sinos in the mid-14th century. The Destén of Umiir 
Pasha (ed. Meélikoff, 101, 124) appears to be the first 
Turkish source to use the form “Gimiildjiine” when 
relating Umir Aydinoghlu’s actions in Thrace in and 
after 745/1344. 

Komotene emerged as a small urban centre (folis- 
ma) after the Bulgarian invasion of Czar Kaloyan in 
1207, during which the old city of Mosynopolis was 
thoroughly destroyed. The remaining inhabitants of 
Mosynopolis fled within the walls of an uninhabited 
but rather well-preserved stronghold, Komotene. This 
new town is mentioned in connection with the actions 
of the Emperor Andronicus TI against the Turkish 
pirates and during the Byzantine civil war of the 14th 
century, which were catastrophic for the lowland pop- 
ulation of Thrace. 

The old Ottoman chroniclers (‘Ashikpashazade, 
Neshri, Orué, Anonymus Giese, Idris-Deséén TV) unan- 
imously place the conquest of Komotene by the Otto- 
mans in or around 762/1361, after the capture of 
Zaghra (Stara Zagora) and Filibe (Plovdiv) and before 
the conquest of Biga. Feridtin Ahmed Beg, in his 
Miinshe at al-selatin, has a letter from the ruler of 
Karaman to Murad I, congratulating him on the con- 
quest of Filibe, Zaghra and Giimiildjine, and also the 
answer of Murad, dated 764/1362-3. Almost all the 
sources mention Ghazi Ewrenos Beg as conqueror. 
Between 763/1361-2 and 785/1383 (capture of Serres 
or Siroz), Komotene was the seat of an ud confronting 
Serbian-controlled Macedonia, and stood under com- 
mand of Ewrenos Beg. Somewhere in these two 
decades, Ewrenos Beg erected in his residence a large 
domed mesdjid, an ‘“imdaret, a hammam and a large num- 
ber of shops, and added the revenue of the villages 
of Anbarkéy and Kiiciik Kéy to this wakf These 
buildings formed the nucleus of Islamic life in Western 
Thrace. The buildings were situated outside the old 
walled enclosure of Koumoutsinas, where the original 
Greek population continued to live. The colonisation 
of Muslim Turkish citizens in Komotene, and of large 
numbers of Turkish farmers in the deserted plains 
around the town, appears to be also connected with 
Ewrenos Beg. The toponymy of villages, hills, mead- 
ows and brooks is overwhelmingly Turkish, which may 
be an indication that the newcomers found little or 
no autochthonous inhabitants to transmit the existing 
toponyms. The fragmentarily-published registers of the 
9th/15th and 10th/16th century Ottoman censuses 
point in the same direction, and show clearly the 
heavy preponderance of the Muslim Turkish popula- 
tion in these districts. 

When in .785/1383 Ewrenos Beg moved the seat 
of his u@ closer to the chief field of action (Western 
Macedonia), Komotene remained a relatively small 
town with a predominantly Muslim population. The 
Burgundian knight Bertrandon de la Broquiére passed 
“Caumussin” in 1433 on his way to Serres. He called 
it a “fairly good little town”, which was “well-enclosed 
by walls and situated on a little river in a lovely 
country and good plain near the mountains”. 

According to the census of 925/1519, Komotene 
numbered 393 Muslim households, 197 unmarried 
Muslims, 42 Christian households, six unmarried 
Christians and eight Christian widows, as well as 
19 Jewish households and five unmarried Jews. This 
gives a total of 2,500 souls, which is roughly the 
average of a local Balkan town of that time. It was 
by then the second urban centre in size of Western 
Thrace (after Xanthi or Iskeée). According to the 
census of 936/1530, Komotene had 17 mahkalles 





which all bore Turkish names. The same source 
mentions the names of all religious and education- 
al institutions of the town: one mosque, 16 mesdjids, 
four zawtyas, four schools and one church. When 
in the middle of the 16th century the French trav- 
eller Pierre Belon du Mans (Observations des plusieurs 
singularités, etc., Paris 1588, ch. 1x) passed the “petite 
bourgarde Commercine”, he mentions the “ruines 
d’un petit chastelet, dedans lequel est l’Eglise Grecs 
Chrestiens”. His remark that the town was “habité 
des Grecs, et peu de Turcs” is curious and cer- 
tainly not in accordance with the real situation. 
The Ottoman geographer Mehmed-i ‘Ashik visited 
Komotene in ca. 998/1590 and noted that “There 
are there [in Komotene] Friday mosques, baths and 
markets. The hadjdji and ghazi Ewrenos Beg con- 
structed in Giimiildjine a public kitchen and din- 
ing hall for the travellers (sc. an “mdret)”. Shortly 
afterwards, in the first decade of the 17th century, 
Komotene shared the attention of the defterdér of 
Ahmed I, Ekmekdjizade Ahmed Pasha, who dotted 
most of Thrace with buildings for the promotion 
of Islamic culture. In Komotene he erected a small 
but exquisite mosque, a double hammadm, a domed 
and lead-covered mekteb, a medrese and an “imdret. 
The mosque is the only Ottoman structure on Greek 
territory which has a number of multi-coloured tile 
panels dating from the best period of the Iznik kilns 
(988-98/ 1580-90). 

Most of the information on Ottoman Komotene is 
contained in vol. viii of the Seyahat-ndme of Ewliya 
Celebi, who visited the town in 1078/1667-8. By 
then, the place had apparently enjoyed a great expan- 
sion. Ewliya numbers “4,000 prosperous, stone-built 
houses”, 16 mahalles and 5 Friday mosques, 11 mesdjids, 
two ‘imdrets, two hammdms, five medreses, seven mektebs, 
17 khéns and 400 shops. A number of his figures can 
still be checked and are correct, others look suspi- 
ciously high (viz. the figure for the houses). This source 
especially sings the praises of the pious foundations 
of Ewrenos and Ahmed Pasha. His description of 
the latter’s mosque is very accurate, and in no way 
exaggerated. 

In the 18th century, epidemics of plague ravaged 
the Thracian lowlands and led to the disappearance 
of whole villages. (A lonely minaret in the fields 4 
miles/7 km. of Komotene pathetically marks the site 
of the village of Eski Giimiildjine.) In the 19th cen- 
tury, the town witnessed again a considerable revival. 
Entire new quarters arose on its periphery, and espe- 
cially on the eastern side. During that century, a num- 
ber of Ottoman buildings were restored and new ones 
erected. The Eski Djami‘ (the old mesdjid of Ewrenos 
Beg) was greatly enlarged by enveloping it by a spa- 
cious prayer hall in the Ottoman “empire” style. The 
Yefii Djami‘ (of Ekmekdjizade Ahmed) was enlarged 
in the same manner. In the time of ‘Abd al-Hamid 
II the town was linked with Istanbul and Salonica by 
a railway. The same sultan erected a large clock tower 
in the town as well as a medrese. Ottoman inscrip- 
tions, still preserved, record these actions. 

Since the reorganisation of the provincial admin- 
istration of the empire in the sixties of the 19th 
century, Komotene was the chef-lieu of a sandjak in 
the wilayet of Edirne. In the eighties of the last 
century, the town is reported to have contained 
13,560 inhabitants, ten Friday mosques, 15 mesdjids, 
two Greek and one Armenian churches, one syna- 
gogue, four medreses, two schools for higher educa- 
tion, ten mektebs and various schools for the educa- 
tion of the non-Muslim part of the population. The 
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sdlname of the wildyet of Edirne of 1310/1892 has 
substantially the same numbers, but adds details on 
individual buildings. 

During the First Balkan War (1912), Komotene suf- 
fered a Bulgarian occupation. In the few months 
between Balkan War II and World War I, Komotene 
was the capital of a short-lived Muslim “Republic of 
Gimiildjine”, as no Balkan power was then master 
of the territory. It was again occupied by the Bulgarians 
in World War I. After the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), 
town and territory were ceded to Greece, which prom- 
ised to respect the ethnic-religious composition of its 
population (around 1900, 149,230 Turks (including a 
group of 20,000 Bulgarian-speaking Muslims, the 
Pomaks); 58,357 Greeks; and 35,122 Bulgarians). 
Under Greek administration, the Muslim element 
dwindled down to 112,665 in 1961, but the Greek 
element had mounted to 243,889 for all of Western 
Thrace. The Bulgarians disappeared during and after 
the two world wars. 

Today Komotene is a mixed Muslim Turkish-Greek 
Orthodox town, roughly fifty-fifty between both 
groups. In 1961 the total number of inhabitants was 
28,355. The town is the largest urban centre of 
Western Thrace. It is the seat of the mufit of all 
Muslims in Greece and has a Turkish high school, 
twenty mosques and mesdjids, and is the place were 
some Turkish and Islamic periodicals and newspapers 
are issued. Among the preserved monuments of 
Ottoman architecture are both mosques mentioned 
above, the Clock Tower, the turba of Fatima Khanim, 
wife of the Grand Vizier Rusuklu Sherif Hasan Pasha, 
dating from 1195/1781, and the “maret of Ghazi 
Ewrenos. The latter was confiscated by the Greeks 
after 1923 and used as an electric power station till 
1974, when some minor repairs were carried out, and 
a new purpose was sought for it (as a Museum of 
Turkish Folklore). In the time of the Colonels (1970), 
the hammam of Ghazi Ewrenos was destroyed by 
dynamite; its 8th/1l4th-century Arabic inscription 
was already smashed in 1923. On the edge of the 
town is the Poshposh Tekke with a graveyard with a 
number of interesting steles belonging to local ayan 
and members of various dervish orders (Nakshbandi, 
RifaT etc.). Until the early seventies, the town faith- 
fully preserved its Ottoman physiognomy from the 
Hamidian age. 

Bibliography: For a survey of the early history, 
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For the Yangimat period, see H.H. Kornrumpf, 
Die Terntorialverwaltung im dstlichen Teil der europdischen 
Tiirkei vom Erlass der Vilayetsordnung bis zum Berliner 
Kongress nach amiliche osmanischen Veréffentlichungen, 
Freiburg 1976. 
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K.G. Andreadis, The Moslem minority in Western 
Thrace, Salonica 1956, where the Turkish and the 
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GURAN, SuaykH Apu °L-FATH 8B. SHAYKH 

MuyammapD, official and commander in 10th/16th 
century Muslim India. An Indian-born Muslim 
(shaykhzada), he took service under Ibrahim Lodi (923- 
32/1517-26) and was posted at Koyl [g.v.] (modern 
‘Aligarh). After the battle of Panipat [¢.v.] (9932/1526), 
Babur sent Mulla Apak to Koyl for enlisting troops. 
Shaykh Giran came over with two to three thousand 
men. He subsequently occupied Sambhal on behalf 
of his new master, and shortly afterwards seized 
Gwalior from Tatar Khan. In the Battle of Kinwa 
(933/1527) he was one of the commanders of the 
right wing, and after the battle, he was sent to Koyl 
to expel the rebel Ilyas Khan. In Muharram 934/ 
October 1527), at the invitation of Shaykh Giran, 
Babur paid a visit to his house at Pilakhna (12 miles 
south of Koyl) and was entertained there hospitably. 
He participated in the siege of Candiri (934/1528). 
In 936/1529-30 he was appointed A7fadar or castel- 
lan of Gwalior, a post which he held till Babur’s 
death (937/1530). 

During the reign of Humayiin, he was appointed 
governor of Malwa, and held this post till his death 
in 943/1536-7. He died in Mandsore and his dead 
body was brought from Mandsore to Koyl, where he 
lies buried in an identified grave. 

Shaykh Giran is said to have been an accom- 
plished musician. He was usually referred to as 
Hindustani Beg. 

Bibliography: Babur-nima, tr. AS. Beveridge, 
London 1922, index; Rizk Allah Mushtaki, Wakr‘at- 
t Mushtaki, Br. Mus. MS. Add. 11633 and Or, 1929 
{see on this, Storey, i, 512-13); Radji Muhammad 
Kolvi, Akhbar al-qamal, MS. Habib Ganj Collection, 
No. 22/30, Aligarh Muslim University. 

7 (M. ArHAR ALI) 

GURARA [see Gourara, in Suppl.]. 

GURCANI, a Balié tribe of modern Pakistan, 
living partly in the Indus valley plains of the Déra 
Ghazi Khan District of the Pandjab [see pERADJAT], 
and partly in the Mari and Dragal hills of the 
Sulayman Mountains range and the upland plateaux 
of Sham and Paylawagh, extending as far west as the 
modern Loralai District of northeastern Balicistan. 
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The tribe is of mixed origin, some sections being 
Dodais of mingled Balié-Sindh Radjpit extraction, 
whilst others are pure-blooded Baliié of the Rind and 
Lashari groups; the chief’s family belongs to one of 
the Dadar sections. 

In the early 19th century, the Guréanis had a repu- 
tation for turbulence and bellicosity, so that Edwardes 
could call them “troublesome” and “a vain and cap- 
tious race, ever ready to take offence and never to 
be relied on”. After 1819 the Sikh ruler Randjit Singh 
extended Sikh power across the Indus and by 1827 
had overrun all the Déra Ghazi Khan district, this 
last being from 1832 to 1844 under the governorship 
(kardart) of Diwan Sawan Mal of Multan. He expe- 
rienced much trouble from the Guréanis, and was 
compelled to build a fort in their country at Harand. 
This fort was in fact successfully defended for the 
Sikh cause by Muhkam Cand against Lt. (afterwards 
Sir) H.B. Edwardes during the Second Sikh War of 
1848-9, although the Guréanis, who controlled the 
surrounding countryside, joined the Balié and Pathan 
levies of the British forces against their old opponents 
the Sikhs. Subsequently, in British India, the eastern 
part of the Guréani country came within the tribal 
area of Déra Ghazi Khan administered from the 
Pandjab, and the western part within the tribal agency 
areas of Baliicistan and the khanate of Kalat [see 
KILAT]; a complaint of the Guré4nis in the later part 
of the 19th century was that these administrative divi- 
sions weakened the unity of the tribe and exposed 
them to depredations of their enemies in the adjacent 
territory of Kalat, the Bugtis and the Marris (see T.H. 
Thornton, Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman, his life and work 
on our Indian frontier, a memoir, London 1895, 337-8). 

Bibliography: H.B. Edwardes, A year on the Punjab 
frontier in 1848-9, London 1851, ii, 6-7, 275 ff, 
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. (C.E. Boswortu) 

GWADAR, a town and district on the 
Makran coast, formerly a dependency of the sul- 
tanate of ‘Uman and since 1378/1958 a territorial 
possession of Pakistan. The district of Gwadar extends 
for 40 miles along the shoreline of Gwadar West Bay, 
from Cape Pishkan to Gwadar Head, and some 14 
miles inland. The town: stands on a sandy isthmus, 
about a mile wide, at the foot of a seaward, ham- 
mer-head promontory rising to 400 feet. Its inhabi- 
tants, numbering perhaps 5,000, are mostly Makrani 
tribesmen of the Bulayday Maliki and Gicki groups, 
along with small groups of Balii¢is, Arabs, Khédjas 
and descendants of African slaves. They live mainly 
by fishing. 








Until the mid-12th/18th century GwéAdar, like the 
rest of Makran, was in the hands of tribes who 
seldom recognised any paramount authority. There- 
after Makran fell under the sway of. Mir Nasir 
Khan of Kalat (regn. 1168-1209/1750 to 1794-5), 
the head of the Brahii confederation of the Balu, 
who in turn acknowledged the Durrani Shah of 
Afghanistan as his suzerain [see KILAT]. Nasir Khan 
gave Gwadar to Sayyid Sultan b. Ahmad of Maskat 
in 1198/1784 when the latter sought refuge at his 
court after being driven from ‘Uman. Whether the 
grant was in perpetuity is unclear; for while the Al 
Bi Sa‘id apparently continued to pay tribute for 
Gwadar to successive khdns of Kalat, in the form of 
occasional gifts of slaves, until ca. 1274/1857-8, in 
1277/1860-1 the ruling khan suggested that the gov- 
ernment of India might purchase Gwadar from ‘Uman 
and make it over to him. 

The completion in 1279/1862-3 of the first section 
of the Indo-European telegraph from Karachi to 
Gwadar coincided with the assertion of Persian 
claims to Makran, including Gwadar, and led the gov- 
ernment of India to depute Colonel FJ. Goldsmid 
to investigate the nature of the ‘Umani title to Gwadar. 
He reported the right of possession to be prescriptive 
and indefeasible and the Persian claim to be ground- 
less. The frontier of Persia with Kalat was subse- 
quently (1288/1871) fixed as starting at Gwatar Bay, 
some 50 miles west of Gwadar town. 

The incorporation of Gwadar into Kalat, which 
was under British protection, was suggested by the 
viceroy, Lord Curzon, in 1320/1902, both to prevent 
the smuggling of arms through the port to Persia and 
Afghanistan, and to preclude any possible French or 
Russian designs upon it. The suggestion was not acted 
upon lest it contravene the Anglo-French declaration 
of 1278-9/1862 on the integrity of the ‘Umani domin- 
ions. Gwadar remained an ‘Umni possession until it 
was ceded to Pakistan in 1378/1958, reputedly for 
the sum of 3 million sterling. 

Bibliography: Capt. N.P. Grant, Joumal of a 
route through the westem parts of Makran, in JRAS, v 
(1839); Capt. E.C. Ross, Memorandum on Mekran, in 
Selections from the Bombay Government Records, cxi, 
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(J.B. Ketiy) 

GYROMANCY [see Rami]. 
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HABBA KHATUN, Kashmiri singer and poetess. 
Called Zin (“moon”) before her marriage, she is a 
semi-legendary figure in the Valley of Kashmir. 
Daughter of a peasant of the village of Candahar, 
near Pampur, 8 miles to the south-east of Srinagar, 
she was unhappy with her husband who ill-treated 
her, so she left him. Birbal Kaéri in his Wakcat-i 





Kashmir, which he wrote in the middle of the 19th 
century, says that, being a good singer and possessed 
of a melodious voice, she captivated the heart of 
Yusuf Shah Cak (986-94/ 1578-86), who married her. 
But this account appears to be apocryphal, for it is 
not supported by any earlier authority. Neither the 
historian Haydar Malik nor the author of the Bahd- 
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ristan-t. Shahi, who were contemporaries of Yusuf 
Shah, refer to her, although they mention all the 
prominent queens of the mediaeval period. This, 
however, does not mean that she did not exist, as 
some writers have begun to say in recent years. In 
the first place, there is a strong tradition, which is 
impossible to ignore; in Kashmir that Habba Khatiin 
lived in the second half of the 10th/16th century; 
and in the second, there is a large body of her songs 
and poems in Kashmiri which are attributed to 
her and to no one else. What seems more probable 
is that she was a mistress of Yisuf Shah (Ta@’rikh-i 
Hasan, ii, 296), and Birbal wove round her all kinds 
of romantic stories. After Yasuf Shah surrendered to 
Akbar’s general, Radja Man Singh, at the end of 
Safar 994/middle of February 1586, and he left 
Kashmir with Radja Man Singh, never to return, 
Habba Khatin retired to the village of Pandacuk, 
about 5 miles to the south-east of Srinagar. She con- 
tinued to live quietly in a cottage close to the mosque, 
both of which she had built, and died at the age of 
about 35 years. 

Habba Khatiin appears to have been a cultured 
woman interested in music and the education of girls, 
for whom she opened madrasas. She was a poetess 
and introduced dols or love lyrics in Kashmir? poetry. 
The songs which she composed are even to this day 
sung by the common people of Kashmir; and it was 
she who is said to have introduced the melody known 
as rast Kashmiri. 

Bibliography: Birbal Kaéri, Madjma‘ al-tawarikh 
(mss. in Punjab University Library, Lahore; Kashmir 
University Library, Srinagar; and Bodleian Library, 
Oxford); Pir Ghulam Hasan, Ta’rikh-i Hasan, ii, ed. 
Hasan Shah, Srinagar 1954; G.M.D. Sufi, Kashir, 
ii, Lahore 1949; Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the 
Sultans, Srinagar 1974; R.K. Parmu, History of Muslim 
rule in Kashmir, Delhi 1969. 

(Mourpsut Hasan) 

HABSIYYA, a poem dealing with the theme of 
imprisonment. The term occurs in the Persian tradi- 
tion for the first time about the middle of the 6th/}2th 
century in Nizami ‘Aridi’s Cahdr makala (ed. Kazwini- 
Mu‘in, Tehran 1955-7, matn 72). It is applied there 
to poems that were written by Mas‘td-i Sa‘d-i Salman 
{g.v.] more than half-a-century earlier and which were 
still greatly admired as the sincere expression of the 
poet’s sufferings. Although several Persian poets have 
composed poetry of this nature, the Aabstyyat of Mas‘id 
have remained both exceptional and exemplary. Not 
only was he the first to write them, but the theme 
itself was a characteristic of his work. It is developed 
by Mas‘iid to an extent that has not been equalled 
by any imitator of later times. 

There is a very close link between the prison- 
poetry of Mas‘iid and the story of his life. Twice in 
the course of his career he became involved in the 
political downfall of his patrons at the provincial 
court of the Ghaznawids at Lahore. Consequently, he 
had to spend almost two decades, 480/1087-8 to 
500/1106-7, banished to a number of remote fortresses 
(see C.E. Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids, splendour and 
decay. The dynasty in Afghanistan and Northen India 1040- 
1186, Edinburgh 1977, 16, 67-8, 72, 74, 88). The 
habswyydt are, therefore, first of all topical poems, by 
means of which the poet tried to evoke the clemency 
of the Sultan of Ghazna, either directly or through 
the intermediary of influential friends. 

Poems of various forms could serve this purpose. 
The structure of the panegyrical kastda offered the 
possibility to take the theme as the subject of the 





prologue (cf. e.g. Diwan, 19, 335 f., 356 f, 515). 
More often, however, a section especially devoted to 
an account of the poet’s condition (hasb-i hdl) was 
added to the panegyrical address of the patron (Diwan, 
58 f., 93 f, 107 f, 312 ff, 349 f, 489 £, 526 f). 
In one instance, the two variants are combined 
(Diwan, 427 ff). There are also several non-pane- 
gyrical kasidas among the habstyyat of Mas‘ad (e.g. 
Diwan, 63 £, 67 ff, 106, 329 f., 331 f, 351 ff, 
354 ff., 486 ff, 493, 503 f., 552 f.). Sometimes 
the characteristic habsiyya motifs only occur inciden- 
tally in poems dealing mainly with other themes. Other 
forms besides the fasida lent themselves for the use 
of a prison-poem. 

The contents of the poems vary from complaints 
of the prisoner’s misery in more or less general terms, 
hardly to be distinguished from the wider category of 
poetical complaints about any grievance whatsoever, 
to the specific portrayal of his life in the dungeon. 
In spite of the close relation between these latter 
poems and the reality to which they refer, there is a 
certain amount of conventionalisation to be noticed 
in the representation of the poet’s condition. Recurrent 
motifs are the description of the physical and men- 
tal state of the prisoner, of the dungeon, the chains 
and the jailers, of the darkness and the long sleep- 
less nights during which the poet contemplates the 
stars through the narrow window of his cell, and of 
the suffering on account of his long separation from 
relatives and friends. Mostly, the heavenly powers, 
instead of the Sultan, are blamed for the misfortune 
that has befallen the poet. But Mas‘tid sometimes 
admits that the real cause is to be sought in the fact 
that he, being only a poet, has aspired to political 
and military office (cf. especially Diwan, 153 f., a kasida 
addressed to a certain Muhammad-i Khatibr who had 
met with a similar fate). 

The habswyya elements are in these poems often con- 
nected with passages in which the poet speaks about 
his profession. These statements usually contain the 
conventional boast about the artistic abilities of the 
author, undoubtedly intended as an argument in favour 
of his release. But there are also utterances that are 
more specifically related to the Aabstyya theme: writ- 
ing poetry is the sole comfort left to the prisoner; the 
poet resents the favours bestowed in his absence on 
worthless flatterers; and he becomes disgusted with 
the poetry of the court and pronounces his intention 
to abandon it altogether after he will be released (e.g. 
Diwan, 109, 516, 526). Religious elements are only 
rarely mingled with these ruminations. 

The models for prison-poetry set by Mas‘id-i 
Salman have continuously influenced other poets 
who for one reason or another have had to under- 
go a period of confinement. Two poets of Shirwan, 
Falaki and Khakani [9.v.], who both flourished in 
the middle and later part of the 6th/12th century, 
are among the earliest imitators of Mas‘iid’s habsiyyat. 
Khakani’s most celebrated prison-poems are the two 
odes in which he addressed Christian princes, 
although in these poems the display of the poet’s 
exceptional knowledge of Christian terms and con- 
cepts overshadows the habszyya-elements (cf. V. 
Minorsky, in BSOAS, xi [1945], 550-78). With 
Khakani, the motif of imprisonment is often only 
a metaphor. He likes to refer to Shirwan as his 
“place of imprisonment” (habsgaéh) where he has to 
stay against his will like a “captive” (shahrband). This 
is particularly evident in a kastda written on the 
occasion of Sultan Sandjar’s capture by the Ghuzz, 
which scattered the poet’s hopes of a career in 
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Khurasan (cf. Diwan, 155 ff.; see also 45, 282 and 
Tukfat al-Trdkayn, ed. by Yahya Karib, Tehran 
1333/1954, 29%, 30’, 108° (ddmgah-i Shirwan), 212°). 

The close connection with actual experiences of 
imprisonment has made the conventional pattern of 
the Persian Aabsiyydt adaptable for use in later cen- 
turies, in spite of changing circumstances. In the Indian 
tradition of Persian poetry, prison-poems have been 
written up to the present day. Among the poets who 
resorted to it was Mirza Ghalib [g.v.], who composed 
a few poems at the occasion of an imprisonment in 
1848. Habsiyyat have also been written in Urdu (cf. 
Annemarie Schimmel, The Islamic literatures of India, 
Wiesbaden 1973, 11). 

As far as modern Persian poetry in Iran is con- 
cerned, the best examples of prison-poetry are to 
be found in the works of Muhammad-Taki Bahar 
[g.v.], who was imprisoned for political reasons on 
three occasions. Most of his Aabstyyat came into being 
during the last two periods, which occurred respec- 
tively in 1929 and 1933-4. It is evident that Bahar 
was inspired directly by the mediaeval habsziyyat, 
although he introduced many contemporary elements, 
such as a complaint about the traffic noise outside 
his Tehran prison. Like Mas‘id-i Sa‘d-i Salman, he 
used various forms of poetry. His most interesting 
work of this kind is a matknawi entitled Kaméma-i 
zindan (Diwan-i ashGr, ii, 2-126) in which the theme 
of the habsiyyat is combined with a wide range of 
other subjects. The poem has been designed to the 
model of ancient Persian didactical poetry. Bahar 
has made this influence explicit by inserting the nar- 
ration of a dream about a meeting with the poet 
Sana’i [q.v.]. 

Modern Persian prose has also become a vehicle 
for the expression of the experiences of political pris- 
oners. Outstanding examples of this new branch of 
the habsiyyat are Ayyam-i mahbas by ‘Ali Dashti and 
Warakparaha-yi zindan by Buzurg ‘Alawi. 
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AL-HADDAD, at-TAHIR, nationalist and 
reformist Tunisian writer, considered as the pioneer 
of the movement for feminine liberation in his 
country. 

Born in Tunis ca. 1899 into a family of modest 
status originally from the Hama of Gabés, he stud- 
ied at the Zaytina [g.v.] from 1911 to 1920 and 
gained the éatwi‘ (corresponding to the diploma for 
completing secondary education). He then took part 
in the trade union movement and was put in 
charge of propaganda in an organisation founded 
in 1924, the Djami‘at ‘umiim al-‘amala al-tinisiyya, 








whose chief promoters were hunted down and ban- 
ished in 1925. His experiences and his reflections 
inspired him to write an important work, al-‘Ummal 
al-tinistyyiin wa-zuhiir al-haraka al-nikdbiyya (Tunis 1927; 
2nd ed. Tunis 1966), in which he gave an historical 
characterisation of trade unionism in Tunisia and of 
the Djami‘a mentioned above, studied at length the 
social situation in Tunisia (but without trying to apply 
Marxian analyses, since his own country was too dif- 
ferent from Europe and moreover under foreign dom- 
ination), and put forward certain reforms. 

However, he very soon affirmed that the first 
reform which should be put into practice concerned 
woman and the family, and in 1930 published Jmra’atuna 
ft Lshari‘a wa ‘l-mudjtama‘ (2nd ed. Tunis 1972), in which 
he endeavoured to prove that his own liberal ideas were 
not in contradiction to the teachings of Islam, which 
had been the first to give dignity to the Arab woman, 
but should now develop progressively further. In this 
work, he inveighs against polygamy, the wearing of veils 
{assimilated to muzzles), the marriage of Tunisian males 
with foreigners, divorce, which is a calamity, and final- 
ly, the ignorance in which women are kept. The first 
remedy for the ills of society is thus the education of 
girls and consequently, the setting-up of schools in which 
they can receive an education complete in every sphere, 
so that once they reach adult years, they will be on 
the way to organising more rationally the life of their 
family and to sharing in national activities just like the 
menfolk. Inevitably, there were criticisms. The main one 
directed at him was that of Muhammad al-Salih b. 
Murad, in his al-Hidad ‘ala mra’at al-Haddad aw radd al- 
khata wa ‘I-kufr wa ‘l-bida‘ allati hawaha Kitab “Imra’atund 
ft ‘bshari‘a wa ‘l-mudjtama®” (Tunis 1931), see also ‘Umar 
b. Ibrahim al-Barri al-Madani, Sayf al-hakk ‘ala man la 
yard al-hakk, Tunis 1931. 

Al-Tahir al-Haddad, who died at Tunis on 7 
December 1935, left also behind a certain amount of 
poetry in which he expressed some of his social ideas. 
Finally, in 1975 a collection of his reflections was 
published in Tunis under the title of al-Ahawatir. 
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AL-HADI ILA °L-HAKK, Anu ’L-Husayn YanyA B. 
AL-HusayNn B. AL-KAsim B. IBRAHIM aL-Hasani, the 
founder of the Zaydi imamate in Yaman, was 
born in al-Madina in 245/859. His mother was Umm 
al-Hasan Fatima bint al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
Sulayman b. Dawid b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan. He 
excelled early in religious learning and by the age of 
seventeen is said to have reached the level of ren- 
dering independent judgments in fikh and composing 
treatises. Because of his erudition, physical strength, 
bravery, and asceticism he soon came to be considered 
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by his family, including his fathers and uncles, as the 
most suitable candidate for the Zaydi imamate. Between 
270/884 and 275/889 he visited with his family Amul 
in Tabaristan, then under the rule of the Zaydi ‘Alid 
Muhammad b. Zayd, evidently in order to seek the 
support of the adherents of the doctrine of his grand- 
father al-Kasim b. Ibrahim [9.v.] there. His activity 
soon aroused the suspicions of Muhammad b. Zayd 
and he was forced to leave precipitately. He also seems 
to have visited Baghdad briefly. In 280/893-4 he came 
to northern Yaman for the first time, invited by tribes 
in the region of Sa‘da who were hoping that he might 
put an end to their feuds. He led a campaign as far 
south as al-Sharafa near San‘a’, but meeting much 
disobedience among his followers, decided to return 
to al-Fara‘, a day’s trip southwest of al-Madina. Three 
years later, he was again urgently invited and on 6 
Safar 284/15 March 897 entered Sa‘da which became 
his capital and permanent base of opera-tion. Shortly 
after his arrival, he issued his formal call (da‘wa) for 
support as the zmdém and assumed the title amir al-mw- 
minin with the caliphal name al-Hadi ila ’l-Hakk. 

After consolidating his control over the area of 
Sa‘da, he extended his rule over Nadjran in Djumada 
Il 284/July 897, where he concluded a special treaty 
with the large community of Dhimmis. In the fol- 
lowing year he conquered the towns of Khaywan and 
Athafit south of Sa‘da. His efforts to gain possession 
of San‘a’ were only temporarily successful. The town 
was voluntarily turned over to him by its ruler, Abu 
*‘Atahiya of the Al Tarif, who had already previ- 
ously supported him, and he occupied it for the first 
time on 22 Muharram 288/19 January 901 and then 
pushed his conquests south as far as Dhamar and 
Djayshan. The opposition of the Al Yu‘fir and the 
Al Tarif, who had been entrenched in these regions, 
was strong, and he quickly lost them again and def- 
initely relinquished San‘a’ in Djumada II 289/May 
902 in a state of severe illness. A year later, a new 
campaign to take the town ended in failure and the 
capture of his son Muhammad by the enemy. 

In Djumada II 293/April 906 he again entered 
San‘a’, invited by a coalition of Yamani chiefs opposed 
to the Karmatr leader ‘Ali b. al-Fadl. After a quar- 
rel with As‘ad b. Abi Yu‘fir, he left voluntarily in 
Muharram 294/November 906, and the Karmatis 
took possession of the town. Only during a campaign 
of ‘Alt b. al-Fadl to Tihama, an army of al-Hadi 
once more occupied San‘a’ from 19 Radjab—12 
Shawwal 297/7 April-—--23 June 910. Also abortive 
was a campaign of al-Hadi to Tihama, probably early 
in 293/autumn 905. Even his rule in northern Yaman 
was shaken by numerous tribal rebellions, especially 
in Nadjran, where the Banu ’l-Harith revolted on 
every occasion. In 296/908 they succeeded in killing 
his governor, and al-Hadi, already plagued by illness, 
was apparently unable to restore his rule over the 
province. His most loyal supporters were, besides mem- 
bers of his family and various other ‘Alids, a small 
troop of “Tabaris”, i.e. Zaydi volunteers from 
Daylaman and Kalar who arrived in two groups in 
285/898 and 289/902. He died on 19 Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 
298/18 August 911. His tomb in the mosque of Sa‘da 
became a place of pilgrimage for the Zaydis. 

Al-Hadi’s doctrine in /ikh, laid down chiefly in his 
unfinished A: al-Ahkém and the K. al-Muntakhab col- 
lected by his follower Muhammad b. Sulayman al- 
Kifi, became authoritative among the Zaydis in 
Yaman as well as part of the Caspian Zaydi com- 
munity. It was based on the doctrine of his grand- 
father al-Kasim b. Ibrahim, though in some points 





al-Hadi adopted more strictly Shi‘T views, and was 


further elaborated, in Yaman, by al-Hadi’s sons 
Muhammad al-Murtada (d. 310/922) and Ahmad al- 
Nasir (d. 322/934), and, in the Caspian community, 
by the imams al-Mu’ayyad bi'llah (d. 411/1020) and 
Aba Talib al-Nauk (d. 424/1033). In his theological 
works, al-Hadi generally espoused the doctrine of the 
Muttazili school of Baghdad rather than that of his 
grandfather. It is unlikely, however, that he ever was 
a student of Abu ‘l-Kasim al-Balkhi, the contempo- 
rary head of this school, as some late sources state. 
Concerning the imamate, he took a radically Shit 
position, sharply condemning Abi Bakr and ‘Umar 
as usurpers. 

Bibliography: ‘Alt b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd 
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HADJ [sce yanyny). 

HADJDJAM [see FassAp, in Suppl.]. 

HADJI [see Happy). 

HADJDJI a.-DABIR, sobriquet of ‘App ALLAH 
Muuammab B. SrrApj AL-Din ‘Umar AL-NAHRWALT B. 
KaMAL AL-Din MunamMab aL-MakxT aL-AsaFt ULuga 
Kuani, historian in Gudjarat under the Muzaf- 
farid dynasty. He was born in Mecca in 946/ 
1540, the son of a Gudjarati official who had been 
sent there in 941/1535 with the treasure of the 
Muzaffarid Bahadur Shah Gudjarati [9.v.] and who 
returned to India in 962/1555, settling in Ahmadabad. 
In 965/1559 Hadjdji al-Dabir entered the service of 
Muhammad Ulugh Khan, a noble in the party of 
‘Imad al-Mulk, who opposed I‘timad al-Mulk [see 
GUDJARAT]. After the invasion and conquest of Gudjarat 
by Akbar in 980/1572-3, his father was entrusted with 
the wakfs under the Mughal administration, and 
Hadjdji al-Dabir himself with the duty of conveying 
the funds to Mecca and Medina. He lost this post, 
however, in 983/1576, the year of his father’s death. 
Subsequently we find him in the employ of another 
Gudjarati noble, Sayf al-Mulik, in Khandesh, and 
finally in that of the Khandesh noble Falad Khan, 
who died in 1014/1605. 

This is the latest date mentioned in his Arabic 
chronicle, Zafar al-walth bi-muzaffar wa-alih, in two daf- 
tars: (1) an account of the Muzaffarids of Gudjarat 
and of the neighbouring rulers in Khandesh and the 
Deccan, and (2) a general history of Muslim rule in 
northern India. Of the lost authorities he quotes, the 
most important is the Ta’rikh (or Tabakat)-1 Bahaidurshaht 
of Husam Khan, which covered the period down to 
940/1535. The date of composition of Hadjdji al- 
Dabir’s own work is problematical, since he mentions 
the Mirat-1 Stkandart, which was presented to the world 
only in 1020/1611. Ross therefore hypothesised that 
he began to write in 1015/1606. 
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Z as by. 2 . (P. Jackson) 

HADJDJjJI IBRAHIM KHAN KALANTAR, 
Persian statesman, was the third son of Hadjdji 
Hashim, the headman, or kadkhudd-bashi, of the 
Haydarikhana quarters of Shiraz in the reign of 
Nadir Shah. His ancestors were said to have been 
converts to Islam from Judaism. One of them emi- 
grated from Kazwin to Isfahan and is said to have 
married into the family of Hadjdji Qawam al-Din 
Shirazi. Hadjdjr Mahmid ‘Ali, Hadjdji Ibrahim’s 
grandfather, was a wealthy merchant of Shiraz. After 
the death of Mirza Muhammad, the kalantar of Shiraz 
in 1200/1786, Dja‘far Khan Zand made Hadjdji 
Ibrahim kaldniar of Shiraz, which office he contin- 
ued to hold under Dja‘far Khan’s successor, Lutf 
‘Ali Khan. He appears to have enjoyed a position 
of considerable influence in the city and among the 
tribal leaders and governors of the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Although his relations with Lutf ‘Alr Khan 
were disturbed by mutual suspicion already in 
1204/1789-90, when Lutf ‘Ali set out to attack 
Isfahan in 1205/1790-1 he left Hadjdji Ibrahim in 
charge of affairs in Shiraz. The latter seized the city 
during Lutf ‘Ali’s absence. Disorders meanwhile broke 
out in Lutf ‘Ali’s camp. He escaped and fled to 
Shiraz, thinking that the city was still in his hands. 
After Hadjdji Ibrahim had refused him access, he 
retired to the south. Hadjdji Ibrahim sent an army 
after him, but this was defeated in Tangistan. 
Meanwhile, Hadjdjt Ibrahim entered into negotia- 
tions with Aka Muhammad Khan Kadjar and was 
appointed deglarbeg or governor of Fars. Zand resist- 
ance, however, continued and was not finally over- 
come until 1208/1794 [see KADJAR]. 

In 1209/1794 Aka Muhammad Khan made Hadjdji 
Ibrahim sady-i a‘zam, in succession to Mirza Shafi‘ 
Mazandarani, with the title [‘timad al-Dawla, which 
office he held for seven years, first under Aka 
Muhammad Khan and then under Fath ‘Ali Shah. 
He appears to have been a competent administrator 
and virtually to have presided over every department 
of state. His brothers and sons also held governments. 
His power, however, aroused jealousy. His enemies 
persuaded Fath ‘Ali Shah that he was plotting to 
overthrow him, and on 1] Dhu ’*}-Hidjdja 1215/15 
April 1801 he was arrested in Tehran. Those of his 
relatives who held provincial governments were also 
seized. He was blinded and exiled to Kazwin, where 
he died, and his estates were confiscated. Only two 
of his sons, twins, ‘Ali Rida and ‘Ali Akbar Kawam 
al-Mulk (b. 1203/1788-9), survived. 
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i-v. — See Vol. iii. 
vi. — In Morocco. 


This office, which existed already in the Almohad 
organisation, though with a very modest role, appears 
again under the Marinids (J. Temporal, translator of 
Leo Africanus, calls the Addjib “chief of the menials”, 
and A. Epaulard, another translator, makes him “a 
chamberlain”, head of the “court attendants”) and 
was still alive under the Sa‘dids. 

Under the ‘Alawids, the Addjib was for long the 
most important official of the Sharifian palace. He was 
specifically designated as the intermediary between the 
sovereign and the high officials on the Makhzan [q.v.], 
and it was through him that they were given their 
orders and commissioned for missions. He kept the 
seal or stamp for fixing to all official documents ema- 
nating from the ruler, and he had under his com- 
mand all the internal professional groups (hinia, pl. 
hnati) of the palace servants, e.g. tapestry-weavers, 
cooks, etc. In the protocol list, the chief minister came 
after him, and he himself had the place immediately 
behind the ruler, whom he followed like a shadow. 
The office seemed so necessary that the pretender al- 
Hiba [g.v. in Suppl.], almost immediately when he was 
proclaimed sultan in the Sis in 1912, nominated some- 
one as his hagjtb. The Hadjib Ahmad b. Misa known 
as Ba Hmad [q.v. above] was remembered as a great 
man in Morocco at the end of the 19th century. - 

However, since the recovery of independence in 
1956, the Aagib has lost his importance, and many 
of his responsibilities have passed into the hands of 
the Director of Protocol appointed by the Ministry 
of the Royal Palaces. 
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HADRAMAWT 

The opportunity is taken of prefixing to the main 
body of the article, on Hadramawt in the Islamic 
period, some important recent items of information 
on the region in the pre-Islamic time. 


i. Pre-Istamic PERIOD 


In 1974 a French archaeological mission under the 
direction of J. Pirenne began work at Shabwa, which 
is still continuing. The most significant result has been 
the tracing of a very extensive town site to the north- 
east of the rectangular sacral enclosure which the ear- 
liest visitors had noted; included in this are some 
impressive ruins of what was probably the royal place, 
and there were large tracts of cultivated ground in 
the wadi. 

In 1973 Mutahhar al-Iryani published a series of 
Sabaean votive texts from Ma’rib which add much to 
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our knowledge of relations between Saba and Hadra- 
mawt. These were sometimes peaceful, as in the case 
when a Sabaean mission was sent to Shabwa to take 
part in the festival of the Hadramite national deity (Fr 
ta’rikh al-Yaman, 184). At other times relations were 
hostile, and the most striking text of this kind (no. 13) 
shows that while the main Sabaean and Hadramite 
armies were engaged in battle in the Wadi Bayhan, 
a small Sabaean flying column, aimed at “rescuing” 
the queen of Hadramawt who was sister to the Sabaean 
king, managed to capture the royal palace in Shabwa 
and hold out there for 15 days until relieved by the 
arrival of the main Sabaean army after it had deci- 
sively defeated the Hadramite force; the king of 
Hadramawt was sent back as a prisoner to Ma’rib. 
Subsequently, the Sabaean forces raided the port of 
Cane and destroyed a number of ships there—evi- 
dence that the later fame of the Hadramis as seafar- 
ers goes back to early times. 

In 1974-6 Garbini has plausibly argued that the 
view (up to then almost universally accepted) of the 
nature of the South Arabian pantheon is devoid of 
serious evidence in favour of it, and exposed to vital 
evidence contradicting it. Hence the reference in the 
earlier entry to “the astral triad of moon, sun and 
Venus-star”, and the identification of the Hadramite 
national deity as a moon god, must be treated now 
as out-of-date. Garbini’s re-evaluation of the Sabaean 
national deity as essentially a Dionysiac vegetation 
deity, having also affinities with a Herakles figure and 
solar associations, must extend to the Hadramite deity 
as well. 

Significant new facts are now available about the 
foundation of a Hadramite settlement on the coast 
east of Salala; this Pirenne identifies as the classical 
Moscha. 

This opportunity may also be taken of saying 
that the spelling of the name of the sand-desert 
between Ma’rib and Shabwa as Sab’atayn (a spelling 
deriving from Philby) seems to be mistaken; modern 
maps record it in the spelling Sab‘atayn. It is what 
Yakiit and other mediaeval Arab geographers call the 
Sayhad desert. 
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lem, in Procs. of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, v (1975), 
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Abh. G.W. Gétt., Phil-Hist. Kl., ili. Folge, Nr. 98 
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Khor Ror, in Jnal. of Oman Studies, i (1975), 81-96. 

(A.F.L. BrEston) 


ii. IN THE IsLamic PERIOD 


In Islamic tradition, the name is derived either from 
the personal name Hadramawt b. Himyar, or from 
hadir mayyit, or some such expression. 


The name is applied to the wadi, the area and j; 


the Kabila of South Arabia. The wadi runs roughly 
west-east along the 16° line about 48° 15' to 49° 15', 
at which point it becomes the Wadi al-Masila, as it 
turns south-east and then due south to flow into 
the sea between Hayridj and Sayhit on the Indian 
Ocean coast. 

The area of Hadramawt begins in the west at a line 
drawn between Shabwa in the north to the sea at 
Mayfa‘* on the Wadi Hadjr and extends south of Wadr 
Hadramawt as far as Wadi al-Masila in the east. The 





main towns of the area, which covers the territories of 
the pre-independence Ku‘ayti and Kathiri sultanates 
and now falls within the fourth and fifth governorates 
of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, are, in 
the north and along the Wadi, Shabwa, Hurayda, 
Shibam, Sayin, Tarim, ‘Inat [g.v. below] and Kabr 
Hiid. The chief southern coastal towns are al-Mukalla, 
al-Shihr (though see below, on history) and Ghayl Ba 
Wazir. Hadramawt is thus bounded by the sea in the 
south, Mahra country, the sixth governorate, in the east, 
the desert, the Empty Quarter, in the north and the 
western half of the fourth governorate in the west. 

The tribal group named Hadramawt is supposed 
to inhabit the east and central areas of the Wadi 
itself, Shibam being described as the beginning of its 
territory. Its members are descended through Saba’ 
al-Asghar from Himyar. 


1. History. 


It is difficult to build up a comprehensive picture 
of the early and mediaeval history of Hadramawt. 
This is due to the relative inaccessibility and lack of 
exploitation of local Hadrami chronicles, still with few 
exceptions in manuscript, and to the extremely cur- 
sory treatment of the area in the Yemeni histories, 
in which Hadramawt appears only as a distant province 
of the Yemen. 

First contacts with Islam were made directly with 
the Prophet, rather than through the Yemen, how- 
ever, and there was correspondence between him and 
the local Kinda leaders of Hadramawt, resulting in 
the visit of al-Ash‘ath b. Kays (or perhaps Wail b. 
Hadjr) to Medina. There he was well received by 
the Prophet, who acceded to his request and appointed 
Ziyad b. Labid al-AnsarT as ruler of Hadramawt. The 
latter remained there until after the Prophet’s death. 
There can be no doubt that the conversion of the 
Hadramis to Islam was not carried out as simply and 
as speedily as the Muslim sources insist, and the role 
of Ziyad and his successors in the area must have 
been more one of religious propagandist than of polit- 
ical leader. Indeed, Hadramawt, like the Yemen with 
its appallingly difficult problems of communication, 
must have entered the Islamic fold very gradually over 
an extended period of time. 

The Prophet, the Orthodox, Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs until the 3rd/9th century, all appointed gov- 
ernors to San‘a’, al-Djanad and Hadramawt. It is 
clear that the governor of the first always reported 
directly to the seat of Islamic government and that 
occasionally the latter two did also. For the most part, 
however, the governor of Hadramawt was merely a 
junior assistant of the governor of San‘a’, and thus 
Hadramawt became a province (mikhlaf) of the Yemen. 
It should be mentioned at this juncture that al-Shihr, 
perhaps because of the independence of strong local 
rulers, during the early and mediaeval periods invari- 
ably figures as a separate political entity, not part of 
Hadramawt at all and always mentioned alongside it. 
Probably due to the steady exodus of many promi- 
nent Hadramis from their native land to other parts 
of the empire during the Orthodox caliphate, the area 
sank into relative obscurity in the Umayyad and 
“Abbasid eras. 

The year 130/747 saw the introduction into 
Hadramawt of Ibadi doctrines by Abii Hamza al- 
Mukhtar b. ‘Awf al-Azdy al-Hariri, a close follower 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad, from whom the Ibadiyya 
derived its name, and a Hadrami, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yahya al-Kindi. Kharidjf ideas had in fact penetrated 
Hadramawt as early as 66/685, when a party of 
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Nadjdiyya, the followers of Nadjda b. ‘Amir al-Hanafi, 
arrived. It is possible therefore that the area was still 
receptive to Ibadi ideas in the 2nd/8th century. Al- 
Mukhtar b. ‘Awf was a native of Basra and met ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yahya during the pilgrimage of 128/745. He 
was persuaded to return to Hadramawt with ‘Abd 
Allah two years later. To what extent the Ibadiyya 
managed to control Hadramawt is not at all clear, 
though al-Mas‘adi, writing of the position in 332/943, 
states that they were predominant in the area and 
that there was no difference between them and the 
Ibadis of ‘Uman. Certainly, the final blow to the 
movement in Hadramawt did not come until the inter- 
vention from the Yemen of the Sulayhids, staunchly 
Shr7 and maintaining close ties with Fatimid Egypt, 
in the mid-5th/11th century. 

It is evident that the Ibadiyya did not exercise pol- 
itical control over the entire area of Hadramawt, 
however. The Bani Ziyad, originally ‘Abbasid re- 
presentatives in the Yemen in the early 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, operating from their headquarters in Zabid, 
conquered Tihama and ruled independently. They 
then for some unknown reason became involved in 
Hadramawt also. The founder of the dynasty himself, 
Muhammad b. Ziyad, had been appointed governor 
of the Yemen by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’min. It 
was he who brought about Ziyadid rule in Hadramawt, 
rule which was to continue after his death in 245/859 
until after the fall of the Ziyadids in 407/1016. 

In fact, Hadramawt fell into Sulayhid hands after 
their capture of Aden in 454/1062. Aden, Lahdj, 
Abyan, al-Shihr and Hadramawt were all at the time 
in the hands of the Bani Ma‘n, the little-known 
descendants of Ma‘n b. Za’ida [9.v.], who were at 
first left to administer the territories on behalf of their 
conquerors. In 473/1080, however, after the Ma‘nids’ 
refusal to pay the agreed kharadj to the Sulayhids, the 
latter installed their Shit protégés, the Bana Zuray‘, 
to run the affairs of the area, including Hadramawt, 
on their behalf. Thus the situation remained until 
after the entry of the Ayyiabids into the Yemen in 
569/1171. 

It is difficult at this stage to work out the exact 
chronology of events in Hadramawt. Certainly, with 
Sulayhid control of Hadramawt through their clients, 
the Zuray‘ids, lost, three powerful local dynasties 
appeared on the scene. Centred on Tarim, the Bani 
Kahtan took over much of the area, while the remain- 
der fell to the Banu ‘l-Da“‘ar in Shibam and the Al 
Ikbal on the coast in al-Shihr. The greater part of 
Hadramawt was taken by ‘Uthman al-Zandyili, the 
Ayyubid naib, in 576/1180 after the departure for 
the north of the first Ayyabid ruler, Taran-Shah b. 
Ayyab, however, though pockets of local rule con- 
tinued into the 10th/16th century, for the Ayyibids 
were never in a position to pay much attention to 
Hadramawt; the demands of the troubled local situa- 
tion on the Ayyibid administration in the Yemen 
proper were too great to allow the luxury of firm 
control there. Other local dynasties followed: the Al 
Yamani, for example, from 621/1224 in Tarim, sur- 
viving into the 10th/16th century. 

The Ayyiibids’ efforts in pacifying almost the 
whole of the Yemen proper and in putting an end 
to all local dynasties, with the exception of the Zaydis 
north of San‘a’, ensured for their successors, the 
Rasilids, a peaceful and stable country. The brilliant 
Rasilid administration, which had assumed power 
through bloodless change, was not only able to 
consolidate the efforts of their erstwhile masters, 
the Ayyiibids, but was also able to think of eastwards 





expansion and the recapture of Hadramawt, in any 
case a province of the Yemen. There was, therefore, 
considerable Rasiilid activity along the south coast, 
even during the reign of the first sultan, al-Malik 
al-Manstir ‘Umar who died in 647/1249. During 
that of his son and successor, al-Muzaffar Yisuf, 
who died in 694/1295, Rasiilid power was first em- 
planted as far along the coast as the port of Zafar, 
which under the Rasilids marked the eastern limit 
of their control. 

Possibly the only, and certainly the greatest chal- 
lenge to Rasilid authority in Hadramawt was that of 
the Habidis. Though originally from Habida in 
Hadramawt, the dynasty was founded in Zafar by 
Muhammad b. Ahmad (d. 620/1223). The family 
continued on the coast through Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad (d. 628/1230) and Idris b. Ahmad (d. 670/1271). 
The latter’s son, Salim b. Idris, seized the opportu- 
nity to take Hadramawt in 673/1274. Despite the 
cries of help to the Rasilids from the local popula- 
tion in Hadramawt, it took the plundering by the 
Habidis of a Rasiillid ship off Zafar and the Habidis’ 
urging the Rasiilid vassals of al-Shihr to cast off their 
allegiance to their masters to bring the latter with all 
speed eastwards from their Yemeni capital, Ta‘izz. 
Zafar was recaptured and Hadramawt recovered. The 
Habiidi house was destroyed. 

It was the Tahirids who succeeded in the mid- 
9th/15th century to most of the territories held by the 
Rasilids, particularly those in the south and 
east, though they were never strong in the Yemen 
north of Ta‘izz. Although much less is known of this 
dynasty than of the Rasiilids, their predecessors, it 
is possible to assert that Hadramawt for a time 
came under their control. By the latter half of the 
9th/15th century, however, the Kathiris, a tribal 
group originating from Zafar, had taken over some of 
the interior of the country. They also controlled al- 
Shihr which they had at first held for the Tahirids. 
Possibly as early as the beginning of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, a new political force was introduced into the area, 
for with the Kathiris quarrelling among themselves, one 
faction brought into Hadramawt to assist it a group of 
Yafifs, a large tribal unit inhabiting the area to the 
north-east of Aden. Yafit influence lingered on after 
this dispute, particularly in the seaports of al-Mukalla 
and al-Shihr. From now on down to the 20th centu- 
ry, the political history of Hadramawt is nothing more 
than the chronicle of disputes between the Kathiris and 
at least two YafiT tribal factions, though of course from 
the early 10th/16th century both the infidel Portuguese 
and the Turks had shown an interest in the seaports 
along the South Arabian coast and had at times attacked 
and even occupied them. 

In the 20th century, under the British Protectorate 
Hadramawt was divided between the Kathiri sultanate 
with its capital in Say’tn and the Ku‘ayti sultanate, 
originally a YafiT tribal group, centered on al-Mukalla. 
Both sultanates were thus part of the Eastern Aden 
Protectorate until the independence of the whole of 
South Arabia in 1967. 


2. Social organisation. 


In general terms Hadrami society can be divided 
into four classes: the sayyds, the mashayikh, the kab@il 
(tribesmen) and the masakin or du‘afa’ (“poor”). 

It is interesting to note that the pre-Islamic South 
Arabian inscriptions refer to an aristocratic group 
of musawwads, a word used to this day in Hadra- 
mawt to denote the sayyids. The latter are the 
descendants of the Prophet, while the masha@yikh are 
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those noble families with the right to the hereditary 
title of shaykh, a word denoting class distinction, 
not a tribal chief. The sayyids reached Hadramawt 
in the early 6th/12th century, where they found 
many scholars, particularly in Tarim and mainly 
of the mashdyikh class. Petty jealousies and quarrels 
between the sayyids and mashdyikh have continued 
from the time of the arrival of the former in 
Hadramawt, though these have never prevented the 
transmission of knowledge and learning between the 
two social strata. By the close of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury only the ‘Alawi group of sayyids remained to 
give their name to them—the ‘Alawi sayyzds. 

In an area of constant warfare and _ hostilities, 
the institution of the neutral territory was essential. 
Thus in Hadramawt the hawta [q.v.] came into being 
at an early date. A saint in his own life-time would 
demarcate the area of the Aawta and arrange for 
the agreement of the tribes and, if necessary, 
the authorities in the area, that a particular hawta 
should remain inviolate and under the control of 
a mansab. Before the arrival of the sayyids in Hadra- 
mawt, the Aawtas were in the hands of the mashayikh. 
It was only then that the sayyid hawtas were grad- 
ually established, leading to the general decline of 
the mashayikh ones. 


3. Geography. 


Hadramawt is a hot and, with the exclusion of the 
coastal strip, dry land. The coastal plain is naturally 
extremely humid, as well as hot. Again if one excludes 
the coastal areas, it is mountainous too, and _ this, 
together with the extremely low rainfall throughout 
the area, means that very little of the total can be 
made over to agriculture, the chief industry. Dates 
have traditionally formed the main crop, though in 
more recent times cotton has been an important com- 
modity also. Local grain crops include maize and oats. 
Tobacco is also found in places. Agriculture is watered 
either by the perennial flow of water in the wadis 
(ghayl) or by wells. 


4. The people. 


The inhabitants of Hadramawt are Shafi‘T Sunnis. 
As is not surprising in such a poor area, they have 
always been prepared to travel abroad in search of 
earning their livelihood. Many travelled to the East 
Indies, in particular to Java, and their financial gains 
remitted home have always been the mainstay of the 
local economy. 
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iii. LANGUAGE AND DIALECT 


The chief language of Hadramawt is, of course, 
Arabic. Until the most recent times, however, the lit- 
erary Arabic of most regions of Arabia would include 
some non-literary vocabulary. These items were for 
the most part technical words of various trades and 
professions and, indeed, even at the present day there 
are often no literary equivalents for such technical 
words and expressions, except in the domain of com- 
merce. Landberg and Serjeant have well docu- 
mented the technical vocabulary of such trades as 
fishing and building. Some dictionnaires of Classical 
Arabic, such as the 7adj al-‘ariis and Nashwan’s Shams 
al-‘ulim give southern Arabian terms not appearing in 
the earlier lexical sources. 

The Hadrami dialect does, however, have a lim- 
ited literary application in various genres of popular 
poetry. This dialect is in any case fairly close in 
phonology, morphology and syntax to literary (that is 
to say modern Classical) Arabic. This poetry has been 
difficult to record in the past, though Serjeant made 
a most useful collection, because it is often of such 
a satirical or personal nature that the poet would pre- 
fer its circulation to be circumscribed. It may be, nev- 
ertheless, that this kind of poetry will find its way 
increasingly into print, in much the same way as 
nabati poetry is now widely printed and read in north- 
ern Arabia. 

The Mahra [g.v.] make up a considerable linguis- 
tic minority in Hadramawt, in that part adjoining 
Dhofar (Zafar), and it is undoubtedly true that Mahri 
[g.v.] or an earlier form of this Semitic language was 
the principal language of the whole or most of the 
South, though even in pre-Islamic times Arabic would 
seem to have been an important language for the 
composition of formal works such as poetry. 

The Mahri of Hadramawt is fairly well-documented ° 
in the publications of the Austrian South Arabian 
Expedition, which are, to all intents and purposes, 
confined to this dialect of Mahri. The Hadrami dialect 
of Mahri is less conservative than that of Dhofar and 
a good deal more penetrated by Arabic. Indeed, many 
Mahra in Hadramawt now speak only Arabic, and 
this is particularly true of the settled elements. In 
Dhofar, on the contrary, many Mahra have adopted 
Djibbali (or Sheri), the language of the mountain area. 

Most of the dialects of Mahri, or languages closely 
related to it, are spoken in Dhofar, but there is in 
Hadramawt, close to the border, a language spoken, 
namely Hoébyét, whose existence has not previously 
been reported. On the basis of the little information 
available, Hobyét seems to be a Mahri dialect with 
a considerable intermixture of Djibbali. Another hith- 
erto unreported language or dialect spoken not far 
over the Dhofar border, called Whébyot, may in fact 
be the same as Hobyot, with perhaps a greater admix- 
ture of Dyibbali. 
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Sprache in StidArabien, Vienna 1905; E. Wagner gives 

a useful bibliography for Southern Mahri in his 
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c. . (T.M. JoHNsTONE) 

HAFIZ TANISH sb. Mir MuvAmMMaD AL-BUKHART, 
with the poetical name Nakhli, historian of ‘Abd 
Allah Khan [q.v.], the Shaybanid ruler of Bukhara. 

His father was close to ‘Ubayd Allah Khan (940- 
6/1533-40). Hafiz Tanish mentions in his historical 
work that he began to write it, being 36 years old, 
when ‘Abd Allah Khan established his rule over 
Transoxania and made Bukhara his capital. It was 
believed for a long time {including by the present 
author) that he means the official accession to the 
throne of ‘Abd Allah Khan, which took place in 
991/1583, and therefore the date of his birth was 
supposed to be 956/1549 (36 years before the date 
of the beginning of his work, cf. below). However, 
Hafiz Tanish mentions also that he wrote a kasida on 
the accession to the throne of Iskandar Khan, the 
father of ‘Abd Allah Khan (968/1560), which must 
place the date of his birth much earlier—probably, 
in the 1530s or even 1520s. In that case, Hafiz Tanish 
may have meant by the establishment of the rule of 
‘Abd Allah Khan over Transoxania the capture of 
Bukhara (964/1557), or the accession of Iskandar 
Khan (under whom ‘Abd Allah was the actual ruler), 
or the capture of Samarkand (986/1578). Hasan 
NitharT in his anthology Mudhakkir al-ahbab, written 
in 974/1566-7 (see Storey, 802, no. 1102), mentions 
a poet Nakhlt among those poets who had not yet 
reached an advanced age and lived in Bukhara (MS. 
of the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, B-4020, ff. 126-7); this person may very prob- 
ably be Hafiz Tanish. 

He began to write probably his Persian history of 
‘Abd Allah Khan in the 1570s or 1560s; it was known 
already in 993/1585, when his contemporary Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad praised it in his Adhkar al-azky@ 
(see B. Ahmedov and K. Munirov, Hafiz Tanish Bukhari 
[in Uzbek], Tashkent 1963, 55). After ‘Abd Allah 
Khan had been proclaimed the supreme khan of all 
the Uzbeks (991/1583), Hafiz Tanish was introduced 
to his court by the historian’s patron, an influential 
amir Kul-Baba Kokaltash, and became an official his- 
toriographer, usually also accompanying the khan in 
his numerous military campaigns. In 992/1584 he 
began to re-write his history according to a new plan, 
and gave it the title Skaraf-ndma-y Shahi (a chrono- 
gram = the date 992); both in Central Asian historio- 
graphy and in modern scholarly literature it became 
known also as the ‘Add Allah-nama. According to the 
initial plan of this second version, as laid down in 
author’s preface, it was to be divided into a mukad- 
dima (the genealogy of ‘Abd Allah Khan and a short 
history of the Djucids and the Shaybanids, his pre- 
decessors); two makélas (1) from ‘Abd Allah Khan’s 
birth in 940/1533 to his accession and (2) from his 
accession onwards; and a khdtima (on the outstanding 
qualities of the khan, the famous people of his reign, 
his buildings, etc.). The first makala was apparently 
finished not earlier than 995/1586-7 (mentioned as 
the current date in the text) and before 998/1589-90 
(mentioned as the current date in the preface to the 
second makéla, found only in one of the existing man- 
uscripts). He carried his work up to 997/1588-9 (the 
date of the last event which he mentioned, the con- 
quest of Harat by the Uzbeks), but then the plan of 
the work was changed, and Hafiz Tanish included 
the whole material in the first makdla. The khdtima, 








absent in all existing manuscripts, was most probably 
not written at all. It is not known when the author 
finished the work in its existing form. 

The Sharaf-néma-y Shahi is based mainly on per- 
sonal observations of the author, reports of other eye- 
witnesses and official documents. In his mukaddima, 
Hafiz Tanish used various literary sources, which he 
partially named, as well as oral tradition. The work 
is written in ornate prose, with extensive use of sadj‘ 
and numerous verses (their total number is 4,760), 
both by Tanish himself and other poets. The main 
deficiency of the work, besides its pompous style, is 
the frequent absence of precise dates. Nevertheless, it 
is one of the major works of Central Asian historio- 
graphy and the most important historical source for 
the Shaybani period. 

The further career of Hafiz Tanish is not clear. 
Nothing is known about his life in the last several 
years of the reign of ‘Abd Allah Khan, nor during 
the short reign of his son ‘Abd al-Mu’min. Some 
sources mention a poet with the same poetical name 
of Nakhli at the court of the Ashtarkhanid Imam- 
Kuli Khan (1020-51/1611-42) (see Tadhkira-yi Tahir- 
t Nasrabadi, Tehran 1316-17/1937-8, 435; Tadhkira-yi 
Mukim-Khanit by Muhammad Yisuf Munshi, Russian 
tr. by A.A. Semenov, 83, 90); according to 
Nasrabadi, after the death of Imam-Kuli Khan 
(1054/1644-5) this Nakhli went to Balkh, where he 
died. Two manuscripts of the diwan of Nakhli are 
preserved in Tashkent and Dishanbe; one of the 
kastdas in this diwdn is dated 1045/1635-6. If this 
Nakhli is identical with Hafiz Tanish, it must mean 
that the latter was still active at an age of about 
100 or more. Even more doubts are thrown upon 
this identification by the fact that none of the poems 
belonging to Hafiz Tanish and cited in Skaraf-ndma- 
yt Shahi is included in the diwan of Nakhli. Some 
scholars, nevertheless, accept the identification with- 
out reservations. 
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(Yu. BREGEL) 

HAGIOGRAPHY [see MANAkrB]. 

HAIFA [see Hayra]. 

HA'TK (a.), pl. hdka, also hayyak (synonym, nassdd), 
weaver. Given the supreme importance of textiles 
in mediaeval Islamic life and economy [see e.g. 
HARIR and BIsSAT in Suppl.], the class of weavers 
was probably the most numerous and certainly one 
of the most important groups of artisans. The 
weavers of Damascus, Baghdad, Egypt, the Yemen, 
and a host of other towns throughout the Islamic 
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world wove fabrics ranging from the coarse and worka- 
day types to the finest and most delicate (cf. R.B. 
Serjeant, Islamic textiles, matenal for a history up to the 


Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, passim). Especially high- | 


ly-skilled workers were to be found in the tira@z [q.v.] 
factories producing for the court and for the state 
during the Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Fatimid periods, 
and these were probably somewhat better-paid than 
the mass of textile workers. The overwhelming major- 
ity of these last worked in their own homes for deal- 
ers or middlemen or in small workshops situated in 
the markets of cloth merchants. On the whole, the 
weavers were, as in the ancient and classical societies 
of the Near East, an exploited and ill-paid class, work- 
ing in vile conditions, and this fact no doubt con- 
tributed to their image in mediaeval Islamic times as 
a turbulent and socially-volatile group, easily swayed 
by heterodox religious and political doctrines; one 
recalls the similar image of weavers in mediaeval 
France, Flanders and England, when in the first two 
regions at least, tesserand was at times almost synony- 
mous with “heretic”. Certainly, at the beginning of 
the 3rd/9th century, the Coptic weavers of the Nile 
delta in Egypt earned only half-a-dirham per day, 
“insufficient for the bread of their mouths”, as they 
complained to the Patriarch Dionysios of Tell-Mahré 
(see Mez, Renaissance, 433-4, Eng. tr. 461). 

The materials used included cotton, wool, linen and 
silk. Some jurists recommended that a weaver should 
not weave silken cloth, which is forbidden for mens’ 
wear. The legality of whether a cloth should be woven 
in silk mixed with other material forms the subject 
of juristic discussion. If the warp of the fabric (sada) 
is ibrism and its weft (lufma) is kutn or khazz (floss silk), 
it was permissible (cf. Ibn Tiliin, Nakd al-talib, Chester 
Beatty Ms. 3317, fol. 50). Weaving was carried on 
by men as well as women, but spinning was done by 
womenfolk only. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, opinion was in gen- 
eral condemnatory of the manners and habits of the 
weavers. Typical anti-2a’7k opinions are as follows: 
“The most silly persons are the weavers”; “When a 
weaver is asleep, he is worthless and harmful; when 
he is awake, his companionship brings disgrace”; “The 
intelligence of a woman is equal to that of seventy 
weavers”; and the like. According to a legend, told 
by many Arab and Syriac writers, Jesus’ mother Mary 
(Maryam) once lost her way in search of her son and 
she asked the weaver to guide her to the Sepulchre; 
but the Aa@ik misguided her; she then asked a tailor 
(khayyat), who showed her the right path. There- 


upon Mary cursed the weaver but blessed the tailor. | 


This is why the weaver is alleged to be damned for 
ever. This legend served as the basis for prejudice 
against weavers. Arab sentiment about the weavers is 
further epitomised in Djahiz’s words, “The weavers 
in every age and in every country possess in equal 
measure foibles such as short temper, stupidity, igno- 
rance and iniquity.” 

In Islamic tradition literature (hadith), the trade 
of the A@ 7k is often linked with other noisome and 
unpleasant callings, sc. those of the cupper [see 
FASSAD in Suppl.], the tanner [see DABBAGH in Suppl.] 
and the sweeper. This condemnation was noted by 
Goldziher, who pointed out that the textor in Roman 
times was despised, and that in the early Islamic 
period, many of the weavers, both male and female, 
were slaves (Die Handwerke bei den Arabern, in 
Globus, Ixvi [1894], 205 = Gesammelte Schriften, iti, 
Hildesheim 1969, 318). R. Brunschvig subjected the 


low status of the weaver to a detailed examination in 


; demonstrated that 





his Afétiers vils en Islam, in SE, xvi (1962), 50 fh He 
this could not be from the 
unpleasant and polluting nature of the trade, as 
with tanning and sweeping, but must rather have 


_ arisen on religious grounds, from the many tradi- 
| tions in circulation, attributed to ‘Ali and to other 


prominent dignitaries of early Islam, condemning 
weavers as the offspring of Satan (cf. also the story 
of Mary and the ak, above). However, the grad- 
ual spiritualisation of Islamic society by the ‘Abbasid 
period, the notion of the equality of all believers, 
and the evident high economic value of the textile 
trade, did eventually contribute to an amelioration 
of attitudes towards weavers. 

Thus Islamic society adopted paradoxical attitudes 
towards the weaver and his craft. The weaver is 
despised, but weaving (hiya@ka) as a handicraft is praised. 
Ibn Kutayba, Tha‘alibr, and Bayhaki include Azyaka 
in a list of the crafts of the nobility (sina@@t al-ashraf), 
and Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Tilin and other scholars 
uphold the theory that weaving is one of the oblig- 
atory duties of the collective body of the Muslims 
(fard kifaya [see FARD]). Ghazali and al-Lubiidi say 
that weaving is a highly beneficial and indispensable 
craft. “Weaving and tailoring are two essential crafts 
in civilisation, because humanity is in need of them 
for comfort”, argued Ibn Khaldiin also. In spite of 
these pronouncements on the importance of weaving, 
public invectives against the weavers persisted in tra- 
ditional Islamic societies. 

The legal status of weavers and other despised 
professions was weak, and there was discussion over 
their ‘adala, their probity and their admissibility as 
bearers of legal testimony (shaha@da) in courts of law 
[see ‘apt]. The attitudes of the law schools varied 
somewhat. The Hanafis were inclined to admit the 
‘adala of the despised trades, if their practitioners dis- 
played superior religious and moral qualities; the 
Malikis were the most rigorous, only admitting it 
where necessity had compelled adoption of the trade 
in question; the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis took up inter- 
mediate positions. The Imami Shr‘ attitude was more 
liberal than the Sunni one on matters like ‘adéla and 
on the doctrine of kafa’a [q.v.], comparability of sta- 
tus in marriage. Social restraints notwithstanding, early 
Islamic civilisation produced learned men among sons 
of weavers, e.g., Abi Hamza Madjma‘ b. Sam‘an al- 
H@ik, an Islamic traditionist, and Ibn al-Ha’ik, the 
author of Aztab Djazirat al-‘Arab. 
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ee (M.A, J. BEG) 

HA’IRI, Saayku ‘Asp ac-Karim Yazpi (1859-1937), 
a Persian religious leader with whom the his- 
tory of the Shit clergy entered a new phase. 

After preliminary education in Ardakan and Yazd, 
H@iri left for ‘Irak in 1877 and studied mainly 
under Sayyid Muhammad Fisharaki (d. 1898) in 
Samarra’ and Nadjaf. In 1900, upon the invitation 
of his colleague, Sayyid Mustafa and the latter’s 
father Hadjdji Aka Muhsin, H@irt moved to Arak 
(Iran) and established the Arak Circle for Religious 
Studies. Hair argued that politics in the Muslim 
world were being controlled by Western powers and 
were consequently hostile to Islam. In order to 
prevent the extinction of Islam, therefore, a respon- 
sible religious leader must not interfere in politics. 
This type of approach by Ha iri to politics, which 
was pursued throughout his life, began to be noticed 
in Arak and resulted in his departure from that 
city, where his host, Hadjdji7 Aka Muhsin, was fight- 
ing against the Persian Constitutional Revolution of 
1906 (Ahmad Kasravi, Tartkh-i Mashritta-yi Iran, 
Tehran 1951, 281-5, 409) and naturally expected 
H@iri’s cooperation. H@iri then went to Nadjaf, but 
he found it also seriously involved in the Persian 
Revolution; therefore he moved to Karbala where he 
limited himself to religious activities, including teach- 
ing fikh and usél. H@iri again moved to Arak and 
lived there 1913-22, during which time he enjoyed a 
large body of disciples. 

Meanwhile, in 1920, because of the death of two 
great mudjtahids, Mirzi Muhammad Taki Shirazi 
and Shaykh al-Shari‘a Isfahani, the office of mardja‘- 
i taklid was divided among Sayyid Abu ’l-Hasan 
Isfahani and Mirza Muhammad Husayn Na’ini in 
Nadjaf and Ha iri in Iran. By then, H@iri’s apoliti- 
cal character was widely known, and turned out to 
play a role not only in his own life but also in the 
fate of the clerical world of the Shi‘a. To see this 
role, one must keep in mind that the British, having 
a variety of interests in the Shit world, had faced 
many difficulties caused by the ShiT ‘ama’ of ‘Irak, 
such as their involvement in the Persian Revolution, 
their declaration of djihad in World War I, and their 
struggle for the independence of ‘Irak in 1919-22. 
After the imposition of the British mandatory rule in 
‘Trak in 1920, efforts were made to curtail the influ- 
ence of the ‘uamd’. This policy resulted, among other 
things, in the banishment in 1923 of Na’ini, Isfahani, 
Shaykh Mahdi Khilist and many other ‘ulama’, which 
injured the prestige and centrality of the Shi‘T insti- 
tution of ‘Trak. 

In the meantime, we see H@iri receiving particu- 
lar attention in Iran. Upon the invitation of the nota- 
bles of Kum, H@iri, in March 1922, went to Kum 
to establish the Circle for Religious Studies of that 
city, where he received a warm reception; the then 
monarch, Ahmad Shah, personally went to Kum to 
greet him. Through Ha’iri’s efforts, the attention of 
the Shi‘a was directed to the Kum Circle; solutions 
for religious problems were sought in Kum and 
the students of religion, whose number at a time ex- 
ceeded 1,000, found Kum a convenient alternative to 
Nadjaf and Karbala. The latter development bore 
fruits favourable to the British policy in the area; the 
clerical institution of ‘Irak was partially transferred 








to Iran, whose then strongest man, the Sardar 
Sipah (later Rida Shah), was in fact to curtail it; 
there was created in Iran a strong religious base 
which would by its nature weaken the young 
Persian Communist movement; and finally (perhaps 
the most important of all), clerical leadership came 
in part to the hands of H@ iri who, unlike his Nadjaf 
colleagues, would not intervene in politics. Ha iri only 
once was drawn into these: in 1924 the Sardar Sipah 
attempted a republican form of government which 
gave rise to a popular uprising and involved the cler- 
gy, including the banished ‘ulama’ then residing in 
Kum. On this subject, meetings were held by the 
‘ulama’ of the exodus and chaired by H@ir? in Kum 
(F.O. 416/74, 26 March 1924, no. 126) and finally, 
to terminate the confusion, Ha’irt and other ‘ulama’ 
were urged to declare that they requested the Sardar 
Sipah to dispense with republicanism. In other cases, 
however, H2’iri rejected politics; he did not fully iden- 
tify his position with that of the ‘uamd’ of the exo- 
dus. Measures taken by Rida Shah aroused clerical 
opposition led by Hadjdjy Aka Nir Allah Isfahani in 
1927 and Hadjdji Aka Husayn Kummi in 1935, to 
neither of which Ha@irt gave a noticeable response. 
Even the Circle founded by Ha iri became the tar- 
get of governmental pressures, to the extent that his 
special assistant, Shaykh Muhammad Taki Bafki, was 
arrested in 1927 (Muhammad Razi, Risdlat al-Takwa 
wa-mda adraka ma al-takwa: Sharh-i hal-i Shaykh Muhammad 
Taki Bafki, Tehran 1948), but no reaction was elicit- 
ed from H@iri. 

Ha@iri’s biographers give him credit for his type 
of approach to politics at that specific period: “he 
protected religion in the light of his patience, pru- 
dence, and wisdom” (Agha Buzurg Tihrani, Tabakat 
alam al-Shi‘a, i/3 Tehran 1962, 1161-4). These pres- 
sures, however, did not preclude H@iri from under- 
taking with great interest cultural activities such as 
establishing a library, hospital, religious schools, pub- 
lic cemetery and mortuary, housing for the poor, and 
so on. It is interesting to note that he trained many 
disciples who later on became religious leaders, some 
of whom, unlike H@’iri, undertook political activities; 
Ayat Allah Sayyid Rah Allah Misawr Khumayni, 
who was living in exile in Paris until his return to 
Iran in January 1979, may be mentioned as the best- 
known example. 
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AL-HAKIM aL-DJUSHAMI, Aso Sa‘D AL-Muusin 
B. MUHAMMAD B. KARAMA AL-BAYHAKI AL-BARAWKANT, 


Mu‘tazili, later Zaydi, scholar, was born in | 


Ramadan 413/December 1022 in Djusham (Persian: 
Djishum), a village in the region of Bayhak. According 
to Ibn Funduk, he was a descendant of Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya, but the family was not known by 
the nisba of al-‘Alawt. His first teacher was Aba Hamid 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Nadjdjar, a student of the 


Muttazilt kadz ‘Abd al-Djabbar, who taught him | 


Muttazili theology, usu! al-ftkh, and hadith. After Abi 
Hamid’s death in 433/1041-2, he continued his stud- 
ies with Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 457/1067), 
a student of the Zaydi imém Abi Talib al-Natik, in 
Bayhak. He also studied and taught in Naysabir, 
where he read Hanaft fikh works with the famous 
Hanafi scholar Abii Muhammad al-Nasihi, kad? al- 
kudat of Bukhara, in 434-6/1043-5. Other well-known 
scholars whom he heard in Naysabiir were the amir 
Abu ’l-Fadl al-Mikali, Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, 
and ‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi. Later he taught in the 
mosque of his native village Djusham, where he read 
the sixty lectures contained in his A: Djala’ al-absar, 
in the years 478-81/1086-8. Among his students was 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ishak al-Kh"arazmi, the 
teacher of al-Zamakhshari. He died in Mecca in 
Radjab 484/May 1101, allegedly killed by religious 
opponents because he had written a fictitious “Epistle 
of the devil to his fatalist brethren” (Ris@lat Iblis ila 
tkhwantht al-mudjbira) and because he publicly propa- 
gated Zaydi doctrine. 

During most of his life, al-Hakim al-Djushami 
actively supported the Mut‘tazili theology of the 
school of ‘Abd al-Djabbar and adhered to the Hanafi 
school of fikk. Though expressing philo-‘Alid sentiments 
and recognising the imamate of the Zaydi 
imams, he did so on the basis of Mu‘tazili doctrine on 
the imamate, and equally espoused the legitimacy of 
the imamate of Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. Only 
late in his life does he appear to have completely 
turned to Zaydism and to have written works on the 
Zaydi doctrine of the imamate and on Zaydi fikh. 





He is said to have composed 42 books, several of 
them in Persian. Many of his writings were brought 
to the Yaman, where they gained high esteem among 
the Zaydi scholars, who frequently referred to the 
author merely as al-Hakim. His extant Kur’an com- 
mentary al-Tahdhib, in nine volumes, supports 
Mu‘tazili doctrine more consistently than al- 
Zamakhshari’s al-Kashshaf and contains numerous quo- 
tations from earlier, lost Mu‘tazilt commentaries. It 
was later twice abridged. His continuation of ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar’s Tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, contained in his 
Sharh al—uyiin, has been edited (by Fuad Sayyid, Fad/ 
al-vnzal wa-tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, Tunis 1393/1974, 365- 
93). His AD Djal@ al-absar, a collection of wide-rang- 
ing lectures and narrations, was quoted by Ibn 
Isfandiyar for its reports on the Caspian ‘Alids (see 
Tarikh-i Tabaristin, ed. ‘Abbas fkbal, Tehran 
[1320/1942], i, 101). 
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. (W. MapeLunc) 
HAL (pl. ahwal; hal is normally fem. but often in 

Ash‘ari texts is taken as masc.; the form Adla is occa- 
sionally found in both Mu‘tazili and Ash‘ar¥ sources), 
a technical term of philosophy employed by some of 
the Basran mutakallimiin of the 4th/10th century and 
the 5th/11th one to signify certain “attributes” that 
are predicated of beings. The term was taken over 
from the grammarians first by Abi Hashim al- 
Djubba’t [¢.v.} and subsequently used in two basic 
ways, one by Abii Hashim and his followers in the 
Basran Muttazila and the other by al-Bakillant and 
al-Djuwaynt [q.vv.] in the Ash‘ari school. The treat- 
ment of the Aa@/ within the contexts of the two school 
traditions differs to such an extent that one must 
recognise two distinct concepts. The discussion of the 
ahwal by later Ash‘ari writers (e.g. al-Shahrastani and 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi), though they tend to focus pri- 
marily on the preoccupations of their own predeces- 
sors in the Ash‘ari tradition, does not keep the two 
conceptions clearly distinct, and certain modern stud- 
ies based chiefly on these sources have tended to 
misconstrue the problem, particularly in regard to the 
Muttazili tradition. 

A. The Mu‘tazila. For Abti Hashim and the Basran 
Mut‘tazila following him, the expression dl desig- 
nates the “attribute” (sa) as the latter is conceived 
to be an ontologically real and distinguishable per- 
fection of a being or essential entity (sha’, nafs, dhat). 
In the works of the classical Mu‘tazila, accordingly, 
the Aa/ is most commonly designated by the term 
sya (sifa, as defined below). In order to understand 
the concept it is necessary to clarify the verbal and 
conceptual context of its formulation and of its occur- 
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rence within the texts. Most importantly, there occurred 
in the development of the Basran kalém from the 
3rd/9th century until the Sth/11th an accretion of 
new formal meanings for the terms sifa, wasf, and 
hukm (some of them peculiar to the Mu‘tazila or to 
the Ash‘aris, and others shared by the two schools) 
that must be distinguished if the ontology of the ahwal, 
as treated in the texts, is to be understood. 

So far as concerns the discussion of the nature of 
things, the teaching of the Basran kalam was from 
the outset explicitly cast in terms of an analysis of 
the predicates that are said of them: of the predi- 
cates (the Arabic nouns and adjectives: al-asma’ wa 
‘l-awsaf) that are predicated of beings and those par- 
ticularly that are said of God in the Kur’an. The 
word sifa, in its first and probably original sense in 
the theology of the Basrans, is taken over and adapt- 
ed from its use by the grammarians with the mean- 
ing “a descriptive term”. In this sense, then (s:/a,), 
it refers to any general or descriptive predicate term 
and so combines the grammarians’ categories of noun 
and adjective (verbs being paraphrased into adjec- 
tives) (see e.g. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, a/-Mughni, v, 198). 
Sifa is thus virtually synonymous with wasf: the 
expression (kaw!) employed in describing (wasafa) 
something, i.e. in formulating the sentence in which 
the particular word is predicated of a subject noun 
which is taken to denote some concrete entity (shay’). 
In another sense (si/a,), the predicate expression (sz/a,) 
may be considered from the standpoint of its mean- 
ing (al-ma‘nd,: what is meant as opposed to the word 
or material utterance: al-Tbdra, al-lafz) and so as sig- 
nified by any of several expressions (awsaf,, asma’) 
that are considered to be synonymous in their strict 
sense (haktka) as they are said of a particular entity 
(e.g. “kadir? = “kawi” = “aziz”, as said of God). A 
proposition affirming a particular sifa, as true of 
something may be thus formulated, employing any 
one of a number of sifat, (= awsdaf,, asma’) (see e.g. 
‘Abd al-Djabbar, al-Madjmi‘ al-muhit bi ’l-taklif, 172). 
Within the Basran tradition of the kaldm, then, the 
question, whether to affirm a given predicate as true 
of an entity (wasafahii bihd), is or is not to assert 
(athbata) the reality of an “attribute” belonging to it 
and that of the ontological status of such an attrib- 
ute, if any is held to be asserted by the sifa,, are 
questions in terms of their various responses to which 
the major schools may be distinguished, and on the 
basis of which their conceptions of the ahwdal are 
divided. 

For Abi ‘Alf al-Djubba’s, an entity (shay’) or essence 
(nafs, dhat) is an object of knowing (ma‘liim) that strictly 
speaking exists (wwdjida) or does not exist (‘ud¢ma) and 
which, as an object of knowing, may be directly 
referred to (dhakara) and may be made the subject of 
a predication (ukAbira ‘anhii) (see, e.g. al-Ash‘ari, Makalat 
al-Islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1929-30, 519). It 
is not, however, said of something else. Sifat, are 
employed in describe entities, i.e. to express what is 
known about them. According to the mature teach- 
ing of al-Djubba’r and of the Basran Mu‘tazila after 
him, si@t, are those expressions that name the “essence” 
or essential entity as such or that describe it as it is 
in some particular way distinguished from entities essen- 
tially similar to it. Generic terms, i.e. those which des- 
ignate broader classes of beings, embracing several 
kinds of essential entities, they do not consider to be 
sifat, in the strict sense but rather as quasi-alkad 
(terms whose use to name or describe something is 
in part arbitrary). As predicate expressions or terms 
(thus excluding the use of an expression to name an 








entity and to refer to it as the subject of the pro- 
position), the sifat, are not, as such, directly refer- 
ential. They are, however, understood to have 
implicit reference when said of a particular being. 
That is to say, when predicated of a particular being, 
most si/at, implicitly assert the entitative reality either 
of the being denoted by the subject term or of 
another being, and accordingly the various predi- 
cate expressions are systematically paraphrased in 
order to make explicit what ontological assertion 
(ithbad) is implicit in each particular affirmation. Thus 
for example, to say “Zayd strikes” is to assert that 
there exists an act of striking (dard) that has occurred 
on his part (danb = waka‘a minhii darb“") or to say 
“Zayd knows” is to assert that there exists an act 
of knowing that belongs to him (lim = lahi “ilm'”). 
In these instances, the entities whose reality is assert- 
ed in the affirmation of the propositions are termed 
the “cause” (“la, pl., “lal or ma‘na,, pl. ma‘ani\ of 
the proposition or judgement (hukm,) that the thing 
is so, and the predicate term comes, therefore, to 
be called sefat, ma‘nan (i.e. a term whose affirmation 
of the subject implies the reality of a ma‘nd,; ma‘nd 
originally meant the “sense” of the predicate or 
judgement: hukm the “sense” or “meaning” being 
contextually understood by the Basran mutakallimiin 
as the reality of that entity the presence of which, 
in a given relationship to the subject, is asserted by 
the particular predicate. By the time of al-Djubba’i, 
the two words “la and ma‘nd are employed as syn- 
onyms, being used interchangeably in most contexts, 
and within a century the semantic origin of this 
sense of ma‘né seems to have been forgotten). As 
conceived by the Basran mutakallimiin, the ma‘Gni, are 
not, however, attributes. They are, rather, entities 
in the strict sense: beings that are themselves dis- 
tinct objects and that as such are not predicable of 
something else. In al-Djubba’i’s analysis, then, since 
God is absolutely one and undivided, when one says 
“God knows” (Allah" Glim) there is no assertion of 
the reality of any entity other than God’s self (naf- 
suhii) and accordingly the predicate term is, in this 
instance, called an “essential predicate” (sifat, nafs": 
a predicate expression whose affirmation of the sub- 
ject implicitly refers to and asserts the reality only 
of the self or essence of the entity denoted by the 
subject term). All terms that name or describe the 
self or essence of a thing as such are, when used pred- 
icatively, sifat' nafs. Thus al-Djubba’i nowhere speaks 
of attributes, if we understand “attribute” in its usual 
sense (as, e.g. a property, characteristic, or quality 
of a thing, as when we speak of a figure’s “being 
triangular” or “triangularity” as a property belong- 
ing to it); he has no term for such a concept and 
uses no formal expression that would imply the real- 
ity of such a thing. 

The concept of the attribute as an ontologically 
real perfection, property, or state of the being of an 
entity was introduced into the Basran kalam by Abt 
Hashim. Though most often referred to in the 
Muttazili texts by the term sza,, the attribute, thus 
conceived, is also referred to by the word Adi (state). 
This latter term Abi Hashim apparently took from 
the grammarians of the Basran school (the Kifans 
employ a different expression reflecting their own 
grammatical analysis), and it is likely that he formed 
the philosophical concept partially in terms of a 
reflection on the significance of #a/ expressions as 
these are understood and analysed by them. When 
explicitly discussing Abi Hashim’s conception of the 
attribute (sifa,, Ad!) for the purpose of refuting it, 
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the Ash‘aris (e.g. al-Bakillan7 and al-Shahrastani) most 
often speak of it as hal, probably to avoid the ambiva- 
lence of the word sifa, though in other contexts where 
the doctrine of Abi) Hashim and his followers is dis- 
cussed, one often finds sifa in the Ash‘ari texts and 
occasionally also wasf, the latter representing more 
peculiarly Ash‘ary usage. 

The attribute (sfa,, fal) is not an essential entity 
(shay’, dha) as this is strictly defined and understood. 
It is not therefore considered to be an object or en- 
tity that can be known in isolation (d:-nfirddtha, bi- 
mudjarradiha). Rather, the entity of which it is an 
attribute is known as qualified by it (yu‘lam ‘alay-ha) 
(cf. ‘Abd al-Dyjabbar, Sharh al-usil al-khamsa, 184, 9- 
14 and 366, 9-11). Thus though not a distinct object 
of knowing and so not “known” (ma‘lima) in the strict 
sense of this term, the attribute or state is nonethe- 
less grasped and understood (ma‘kila) as one knows 
a thing is specifically qualified by it (mukhtass bihda). 
Furthermore, since the attribute or state is not an 
entity, it cannot be said to be existent (mawdjida) or 
non-existent (ma‘diima) because these predicates are 
properly used only of entities. In that it is, howev- 
er, an ontologically real perfection or state of the 
being of an entity, the attribute (sifa,) does have actu- 
ality (tahsul) and so is said to be actual (hdsila) as 
also one may properly speak of its non-presence 
(zawaluha) or non-actuality (intifa@uha@) in a thing. 
Likewise, one does not speak of its coming to be 
(hudiithuha) since “coming to be” (al-hudiith) refers prop- 
erly to the initiation of existence (tadjaddud al-wudjiid); 
one speaks, rather, of the initiation of the attribute 
(tadjadduduha). In concrete instances, then, the attrib- 
ute (sifa,, hal) is indicated by the expression “the 
thing’s being thus and so”, as one speaks, for exam- 
ple, of “its being existent” (kawnuhit mawdjid™) or of 
“its being living” (kawnuhii hayy) or of a body’s “being 
in motion” (kawnuhii mutaharnik"\. Propositions such 
as “he is alive” (huwa hayy) are thus considered by 
Abia Hashim and his followers in the Mu‘tazilt school 
to assert the actuality of the attribute (husil al-sifa,, 
husiil al-hal), viz. in this instance of his being alive 
or being living or the body’s being in motion, and 
it is to the attribute or state thus that such a pred- 
icate (s¢fa,) implicitly refers. 

Though they disagree in certain matters of detail 
(some of which are philosophically important) Abi 
Hashim and his successors classify the attributes (siat,, 
ahwal) into five basic categories according to the 
grounds to which their actuality is, in each case, to 
be ascribed. (Note that we are not here concerned 
with the classification of predicates in general, but 
only those that assert the actuality of sifat,, ahwdl.) 
These are: 

1. The Attribute of the Essence (most often termed 
sifat al-dhat, though other expressions are frequently 
employed; cf. Frank, Beings, 80 n. 1); this is the thing’s 
being itself what it is in itself. It is asserted, for exam- 
ple, in the statement “the atom is an atom” (al-djawhar 
djawhar\, What is referred to here is “the way the 
thing is in itself” (md huwa ‘alayhi ft dhatihi). The attrib- 
ute of the essence is, thus, irreducible (cf. e.g., ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, al-Madjmi‘ al-muhit bi ‘l-taklif, 61, 9 ff. and 
Abu Rashid, <iddat al-sharh, 192, 11 ff. and 278, 11 
ff}, and is actual (Adsila) even in the possible, for to 
posit the entity is to posit the actuality of the Attribute 
of the Essence. That is to say, God knows, out of 
an infinite number of beings of every class, each par- 
ticular individual that He can create; thus although 
an individual entity whose existence is possible (al- 
daiz wudjiduhi) is non-existent and as non-existent 





(bi-kawniht madim™) has no ontologically real state 
(hal), it has nevertheless reality as a possible existent 
{it is tha@bit al-djawaz) in that it is a particular and dis- 
tinguishable object of God’s power (i.e. insofar as it 
is makdur ‘alayhi). 

2. The essential attributes (commonly termed s7/at, 
al-nafs, al-sifat, al-dhatiyya, or al-muktada ‘amma huwa 
‘alayhi fi dhatihi, ie. “the attribute that is entailed by 
the way the thing is in itself”); these attributes are 
those whose actuality is entailed by the Attribute of 
the Essence (by the way the thing is in itself) given 
the actuality of its existence. These are the manifest 
(zahira) attributes that reveal the nature of the essen- 
tial entity as it is in itself (tunbi’ ‘amma huwa ‘alayhi fi 
dhatiht), as for example, the atom’s occupying space 
(kawnuhti mutahayyiz") or God's being existent, living, 
knowing, etc. 

3. The attributes whose actuality flows immedi- 
ately from (sadara ‘an) an entitative, determinant cause 
(alla, ma‘nd,) and which are, accordingly, termed sim- 
ply &-Glla or li-ma‘nd, and are said to be “caused” 
(ma‘liala). Included under this category is, for exam- 
ple, a human individual’s being knowing (kawnuhii 
Glim”), an attribute whose actuality is asserted in 
the sentence “Zayd knows” (<ayd “Glim) and whose 
actuality arises immediately from the presence of the 
act of knowing (a/-Gm) that exists as a concrete entity 
in his heart. The attribute (s¢fa,, #a/) in this instance 
is a perfection that specifically qualifies (takhtass) not 
its immediate physical locus (a/-mahall), but rather the 
living corporeal whole (al-djumla al-hayya) that is the 
individual, and it is for this reason that Abu Hashim 
and his successors say that the predicate “knowing” 
is said of the whole and not of the organ or sub- 
strate. “Moving”, on the other hand, is predicated 
only of the material substrate (a/-mahall) since the 
attribute of “being in motion” (kawnuhii_mutaharnk’) 
belongs only to the locus of the entitative cause of 
its actuality. 

4. Attributes whose actuality depends upon the 
agent that effects the existence of the thing and which, 
therefore, are said to be ¢ 7-/ail. Though many char- 
acteristics (akkam,) of temporal entities are ascribed to 
an agent as their source, either immediately to his 
agency as such or mediately through the manner of 
the act’s occurrence (li-wadh wuki‘thi), the only true 
attribute (sifa,, hal, in the strict sense) that is said to 
be “due to the agent” is that of a temporal entity in 
its being existent (kawnuhi mawdjiid"’). 

5. Attributes whose actuality in the thing is due 
“neither to its essence nor to an entitative cause” (la 
li l-nafs wa-la h-“la/li-ma‘na,); the designation of a 
class of predicates (sifat,, awsaf,, asma’) as la li ’L-nafs 
wa-la li-tlla would seem to have originated with Abi 
‘Ali al-Djubba’i. Because of the basic difference of 
his analysis and ontology from that of the later school, 
however, the predicates that he so classed are not the 
same as those so classed by Aba Hashim and his suc- 
cessors. What predicates (sefat,) and what attributes 
(sifat,) Abii Hashim may have classed under this head- 
ing, if any, indeed, is at present uncertain. His fol- 
lowers, however, assign the attribute (sifa,, hal) of 
“being perceiving” (kawnuhit mudnk"") to this category, 
since perception, according to their view, arises di- 
rectly from the perceiver’s being living on the con- 
dition of the appropriate presence of the perceptible. 
(Perceiving is here distinguished from sensation—al- 
hiss—since the predicate “sensing”—muhiss—is taken 
to indicate not a true attribute but only the func- 
tioning of the sense organ.) It may be that “being 
perceiving” is the only true attribute which they class 
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thus; predicates (sifat,) which are implicitly negative 
are said to be (a hk ‘-nafs wa-la l-Gla, but they do 
not indicate ontologically real attributes. 

For us the essential reality of a thing (its Aakika) 
is its essential attributes, for what we understand 
and refer to when we speak of it is its being as it 
is known to us in these attributes. Predications, 
according to the classical Mu‘tazila, are said of essen- 
tial entities that are known (ma‘liima) and distin- 
guished as such; the predicates that refer to a thing’s 
essential attributes (al-si/at,al-dhatiyya) are those which 
we employ to define it. According to Abii Hashim 
and his followers in the Basran Mu‘tazila, it is thus 
that through their essential attributes we know enti- 
ties, ie. in that they are so manifested to us as 
belonging to the same essential class (djins) or to dif- 
ferent classes, for beings that share (ishtaraka) in one 
essential attribute must be alike (tamd@thala) in that 
which entails (cktada@) the actuality of the attribute, 
and so must share in all their essential attributes. 
(See, e.g., ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Sharh al-usiil al-khamsa, 
108, 9-12 and 199, 3-5; al-Afughni, iv, 270 f. and 
252, 8-10). 

One speaks also of the “modality” of an attrib- 
ute (kayfiyyat al-sifa,). Existence (a thing’s being exis- 
tent: wudjiiduhi = kawnuhii mawdjiid™), for example, 
is an attribute that is common to all existent enti- 
ties. Some entities, however, (sc. God) are eternally 
existent (lam yazal mawdjiida”) while others (sc. all 
beings other than God) are temporally existent 
(muhdath). The terms “eternal” (kadim) and “tempo- 
ral” (muhdath) refer to the modality of the attribute 
of being existent. Similarly the term “inherent” (hall) 
used of the accident’s inherence in its substrate 
(kawnuhii hall fi mahalliht) refers to a modality of 
its existence. (See e.g., ‘Abd al-Djabbar, al-Madmi‘ 
al-muhit bi l-taklif, 163, 4-7 and Aba Rashid, Ziyadat 
al-sharh, 384, 14 f.). 

Not all predicates that may be affirmed as true of 
an object imply the presence of an ontologically real 
attribute (sifa,, hal). Some terms, for example, refer 
to the “characteristics” (ahkdm,) of attributes; others 
(e.g. ethical terms) refer to contingent characteristics 
(ahkam,) of acts which, determined by one or an- 
other of the states of the agent (ahwal al-fa%) (see, 
e.g., ‘Abd al-Djabbar, al-Mughni, viti, 159 and al- 
MadimiS al-muhit bi ’l-taklif, 352), derive immediately 
from the manner of its coming to be (wadjh al-hudiith 
= wadjh wukithi) and others to the modality (kapfiyya) 
of an attribute. Some, viz. those that describe a thing 
in its perceptible qualities, refer not to sifat, (ahwal) 
but to dispositions (hay’at) of the material substrate; 
some descriptive terms are implicitly negative (e.g. 
“inanimate”, “other”, “dissimilar” and the like) and 
so refer to no real attribute; some refer primarily to 
a being other than that denoted in the subject, viz. 
the “derived predicates” (al-sifat" al-mushtakka) (see, e.g., 
‘Abd al-Djabbar, al-Mughni, vii, 58, 3-7 and for the 
term of Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi ft fikh al-lugha, ed. M. el- 
Chouémi, Beirut 1383/1964, 86 ff), i.e. those that 
assert the actuality of an action performed by the 
subject and those that assert the actuality of the state 
(hal) or act of another (e.g. “known” or “commanded”). 
Generic terms, finally, are not considered to be truly 
descriptive terms (sifat,) by the Basran Muttazila, as 
was noted above. Accordingly, one must distinguish 
those instances where the expression kawnuhi... 
(“its being...”) is employed to denote an onto- 
logically real attribute (s/a,, 441) and those in which 
it is employed merely as a nominal periphrasis for a 
sentence (e.g. kawnuhii aswad as a periphrasis for Auwa 











aswad “it is black”) that does not assert the actuality 
of an attribute (sifa,, hal) of the being that is denoted 
by the subject term. The differences in the under- 
standing of these terms by the Mut‘tazila and the 
Ash‘aris are characteristic of those in their concep- 
tion of the ahwal. 

B. The Agh‘aris. Among the Ash‘aris, the concept 
of the “attribute” (4@/) as conceived by Aba Hashim 
was borrowed, adapted, and employed by al-Bakillani 
and al-Djuwayni and, it would seem, by no others 
(see, e.g., al-Shahrastani, al-Nihdya, 131). Al-Bakillani’s 
acceptance and use of the concept was, however, 
inconsistent; in some works (among them his two 
published compendia, al-Jnséf and al-Tamhid) he 
expressly denied the validity of the concept (though 
it implicitly underlies the discussion in a number of 
important passages in both al-Jnsa@f and al-Tamhid) 
while in others, including his last major kalém work, 
al-Hidaya, he is reported to have asserted its validi- 
ty and to have integrated it into his treatment of 
the predicates of being and of the divine attributes 
(see, e.g., al-Djuwayni, al-Shdmil, 294, 629). Al- 
Djuwayni, on the other hand, seems to have express- 
ly employed the concept in most if not all of his 
kalam works, though he is reported to have reject- 
ed it in his late juridical writing (see, e.g., Abu ’l- 
Kasim Sulayman b. Nasir al-Ansari, Sharh al-Irshad, 
Princeton University ms. ELS 634, fol. 356). In the 
present absence of any direct, adequate evidence con- 
cerning al-Bakillani’s treatment and use of the ahwal 
concept, the present outline reflects strictly only the 
discussion and terminology of al-Djuwayni. The 
sources, however, indicate no major difference 
between al-Djuwayni’s understanding and use of the 
concept and those of al-Bakillani; one may therefore 
suppose that their teaching in this respect was sub- 
stantially the same. 

Like Abi Hashim, the Ash‘aris who employed the 
concept of the “attribute” as fal describe it as “the 
thing’s being such and so” (kawn al-shay’). The con- 
text to which the concept was adapted and into whose 
overall structure it had to be integrated differs, how- 
ever, in several important respects from that of the 
Muttazili tradition of Basra, even though the Ash‘ari 
analysis of the predicates that are said of beings is in 
some ways analogous to that of al-Djubba’i. Omitting 
those predicates that refer to actions (sat, al-af“@l) and 
so to an entity essentially extrinsic to that denoted by 
the subject term, al-Ash‘ary and his followers, in con- 
trast to the Mut‘tazila, recognise only two categories 
of descriptive predicates (asma’, awsaf,, sifat,), since they 
divide the entities which constitute the ontological basis 
for the truth of the predication (estihkak al-wasf: the 
thing’s “deserving to be so described”) and whose real- 
ity, accordingly is asserted (muthbat) as that which 
requires its affirmation (md awdjaba ‘l-wasf) into (1) 
the “self” (nafs) of the being denoted by the subject, 
as when one says of a being that it is “existent” 
(mawdjid) or “temporal” (muhdath) or is a “colour” 
(lawn) or of God that He is “eternal” (kadim) or “majes- 
tic” (‘azim); and (2) those that assert the reality of an 
entitative, determinant cause (ma‘nd,, ‘“la) subsistent in 
the subject, as when one says of a being that it is 
“living” (“living” = “life belongs to it”: hayy = lahit 
hayai) or “knowing” (“knowing” = “an act of know- 
ing belongs to it”: “lim = lahii “ilm) and the like. In 
addition to the words ma‘né, and “lla, the Ash‘aris 
often (and in some contexts almost always) refer 
to these entities (al-maGni,) as sifat, (This, in fact, is 
the only sense in which al-Ash‘ari himself employs 
the word sifa.) Against al-Djubba’i and others, the 
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Ash‘aris insist that predicates such as “living”, “know- 
ing” and the like always imply the presence of an 
entitative determinant (ma‘nd,, ‘la, stfa,) in the sub- 
ject, whether they be said of a material being or of 
God, who is immaterial. Again, whereas the masters 
of the Basran Mut‘tazila take descriptive predicates 
to be said of individual entities which, known and 
recognised as particular essences, are described by 
the predicate (wasf,, sifa,), the Ash‘aris understand 
the subject term to denote an individual entity sim- 
ply as an object: as an existent (mawdjiid) whose exis- 
tence is its “self” (nafs). (Thus sha’ = mawdjiid = 
wudjid = nafs, dhat, whilst the non-existent is simply 
the unreal subject spoken of in a negated proposition: 
“it is mot true that there exists an object such 
that...”.) Thus, where the Basran Mu‘tazila after 
al-Djubba’i distinguished expressions that they con- 
sider to be descriptive (sefat,) strictly speaking, i.e. 
those which name the essence as such or describe 
it in some particular way, from those they consider 
to be quasi-alkab, i.e. those which we employ to 
assign an essence to various broader, generic class- 
es and which, therefore, are said univocally of beings 
that are essentially different, the Ash‘aris make no 
such distinction, but rather consider both kinds of 
terms to be truly descriptive, classing the second of 
the Mu‘tazilf categories amongst the “essential pred- 
icates” (al-sifat, al-nafstyya), viz. those that assert as 
the basis of the validity of their affirmation of the 
subject only the reality of the object (nafs al-mawdjiid 
= wudjiiduhii) of which they are said. No more than 
al-Djubba’i, however, does al-Ash‘ari speak of “attrib- 
utes” as this word is commonly understood, nor does 
his analysis, or that of most of his followers in the 
two centuries immediately succeeding, make place 
for such a concept. The ifa, is simply a ma‘na, (“lla). 
They agree that the being of God’s sifat, differs from 
that of those belonging to creatures and there is 
some question as to the exact ontological status of 
the former, i.e. as to whether God’s sifat, are valid- 
ly termed ashya@ or mawdjida or if they are denu- 
merable; but it is nevertheless clear that sefat, are 
entities of some kind (more precisely, of two kinds) 
though not of a sort that nowadays we should term 
attributes. (Al-Bakillani, cited in al-Kiya al-HarAsi, 
Usal al-din, fols. 114a and 123a, says that, in con- 
trast to the ahwal, they are entitative objects or 
beings, dAa@t, shay’, ma‘nd.) One notes that with but 
two or three exceptions, common also to the 
Muttazila, abstract terms are not employed in the 
writings of al-Ash‘art and of the majority of his fol- 
lowers until the 5th/1 1th century and that the expres- 
sion kawnuhii... is almost everywhere shunned, chiefly 
for accuracy of expression but also, no doubt, in 
order to avoid the semblance of accepting Abi 
Hashim’s ontology. 

Al-Djuwayni rejects the common Ash‘ari thesis that 
all the “essential predicates” (sifat,al-nafs, al-sifat, al- 
nafsiyya) assert simply the being of the “self” of the 
subject and that what is asserted (al-hukm,) in affirm- 
ing one of the sifat,al-ma‘ani, (al-sifat, al-ma‘nawiyya) is 
simply the reality of the being of the ma‘nd, (sifa,) as 
belonging to the subject. For every positive predicate 
(wasf,, sifa,) he recognises an “attribute” (wasf,, s2/2,), 
which he designates by the expression kawnuhit..., 
e.g. the atom’s “being an atom” (kawnuhit djawhar""), 
“Sts being an entity” (kawnuhit shay wa-dhat”), “its 
being existent” (kawnuhi mawdjid), “its occupying 
space” (kawnuhii mutahayyiz™), etc.; and so also with 
the sifat, ma‘nawiyya, the attributes (sifat,) signified 
by the latter being commonly termed ahkam, as well 


| as sifat,, awsaf,, (see e.g. al-Irshad, 30, al-Shamil, 308, 
et alibi). He holds, moreover, in regard to those 
predicates which do not refer simply to the exis- 
tent as such (to its existence as its “self”: nafs) that 
one must posit the reality (thubid) of the attribute 
(wagf,, sifa,, hukm,) as a state (hdl). This, he says, 
is necessary in order to have an ontological basis 
for the true sense of the common or universal pred- 
icate terms and their definitions (viz. al-hak@tk wa 
‘I-hudiid) (see e.g. al-Shdmil, 633, and the citation 
of al-Bakillani in al-Kiya al-Harasi, op. cit., fols. 
115a and following), as also in order to explain 
what is known and asserted to be true in the case 
of the maGni., (ahkam al-‘lal), i.e. in order to explain 
what is known and asserted to be true (al-hukm,) of 
the entity to which the ma‘na, (“la) belongs as the 
effect (ma‘lal, midjab) of the latter (see e.g. al-Shamil, 
629 ff. and al-Irshad, 80 ff.) In these cases what is 
known (‘ulima) of something is not the thing itself 
(al-nafs = wudjiiduhit) but an ontologically real attrib- 
ute (sifa, thabita) or state (hal) of it, and it is this 
that the descriptive predicate strictly speaking refers 
to and asserts as real (tha@bit), Regarding the “essen- 
tial attributes”, al-Djuwayni says “Every attribute 
(wasf,) that is not understood negatively and the 
ignorance of which is not contradicted by the knowl- 
edge of the existence of the being that is denoted 
by the subject (al-mawsif), is a state (Aal)” (al-Shamil, 
630, 17 f.; cf. also al-Irshadd, 80). Thus when one 
says of a being that it is a (unit or quantum of) 
black {sawdd) or that it is a colour (lawn) or an 
accident (‘avad) or that it is inherent in a substrate 
(aall ft mahall), the reference is to “its being black” 
(kawnuhit sawad""), “its being a colour” (kawnuhit law- 
n, “Sts being an accident” (kawnuhii ‘arad”), and 
“its being inherent” (kawnuhit hall”): its “blackhood” 
(as-sawadiyya), “accidentality” (al-‘aradiyya), etc. Each 
of these attributes (ahwal, sifat,, awsaf,) is a distinct 
object of knowing (ma‘lim). Likewise the knowledge 
of an entity’s being knowing (kawnuhii lim) is dis- 
tinct from the knowledge that the act of knowing 
(al-Glm) by virtue of whose subsistence in it is know- 
ing, exists (kawnuhii mawdjid™ = nafsuhii) and is an 
act of knowing (kawnuhii lm" = al-“lmiyya); each of 
these attributes (sifaé,), as an ontologically real state 
(hal) or characteristic (hukm,) of the subject, is a 
distinct object (ma‘lim), known in a distinct act of 
knowing (zm). As the attribute (Adal, sifa,) is other 
than the entity to which it belongs (the sefa is other 
than the mawsif), so al-Djuwayni holds that exis- 
tence (al-wudjiid = nafs al-mawdjiid) is not a hal (see 
e.g. al-Irshad, 31). Though it is an object insofar as 
it is known (ma‘liéim), the hal is not an entity (shay’) 
(al-Shdmil, 640, 679) and so is not described as exis- 
tent (mawdjiid) or non-existent (ma‘diim, muntafi). (See 
also the citations of al-Bakillani in al-Kiya al-Harast, 
op. cit., fols. 114a and 115a.) 

The “self” as such is understood and conceived 
not as an essence but as an object, and the predicates 
which assert the entitative reality of the “self” as such 
(e.g. shay’, dhat, nafs, mawdjiid) neither are synonymous 
with those which assert the actuality of its ahwal (e.g. 
djawhar, ‘arad, lawn, ‘lm, haraka) nor do they imply the 
assertion of its awdél. Since, then, the ahwal are nei- 
ther identical with nor derived from the “self” as such 
of the being of which they are attributes and are 
known separately from the knowledge of its existence, 
that a being should have one essential attribute (si/aé, 
nafs) does not necessarily entail its having another. 
Beings that are essentially diverse (mukhtalifa) may share 
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(ishtaraka) in common essential attributes, as for exam- 
ple a human act of knowing (“m) and a motion of 
an atom share in accidentality (al-‘aradiyya, i.e. 
kawnuhuma ‘aradayn) and a human act of knowing (a 
ma‘né, which is an accident) and God’s eternal act 
of knowing (a ma‘n@, which is not an accident, ie. 
is not a contingent entity inherent in a material sub- 
strate) have in common (idjtama@ ft) their being acts 
of knowing (Kawnuhumad ‘ilmayn = al-“lmiyya) and so 
are, both, correctly denoted and described by “im. 
Like entities (al-mithldn, al-mutamdathilan) are alike in 
and by virtue of their selves (h-anfusihimad) (see e.g. 
al-Shamil, 312); they are therefore those beings that 
are analogous (sadda ahaduhuma@ masadda ’l-akhar) or 
are equivalent (mustawtydn) in all their essential attrib- 
utes (siat, al-najs, al-sifat, al-nafsiyya) (cf. e.g. al-Shamil, 
292, 313 f.). : 

In no sense does al-Djuwayni take up the ontol- 
ogy of Abii Hashim and his Mut‘tazili followers. 
Nowhere does al-Djuwayni treat the attribute (Adil, 
sifa,) as an ontologically real perfection of a being 
in terms of which other perfections, properties, char- 
acteristics, qualities, or operations are to be under- 
stood and explained. He does not speak of an 
attribute’s entailing (éktad@) the actuality of another 
attribute or of its effecting (aththara) a characteristic 
or quality of a thing, nor does he regard any attrib- 
ute as constituting the immediate ground of the pos- 
sibility (sakhaha) of some qualification of an entity or 
as the condition (shart) of its actuality. Similarly, he 
does not speak of attributes (sifat,, ahwal) as having 
modality (kayfiyya) nor of the characteristics (a#kam,) 
of attributes. Finally, where the Mut‘tazilis distinguish 
four categories of ma‘Gni,, one as effecting no hal 
whatsoever, either of its immediate substrate of inher- 
ence or of the whole of which the latter is a part, 
and others as producing one or another qualification 
(kal) either of the immediate substrate or of the 
whole composite (a/-dumla), al-Djuwaynt makes no 
distinction whatsoever, asserting simply that every 
mand, causes a hal (those of material entities only in 
their immediate substrate of inherence) (see e.g. ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, al-Mughni, vi/2, 162 and ix, 87, and al- 
Djuwayni, al-Shdmil, 629 ff). Though there may be 
found sometimes a certain parallelism of argumen- 
tation (cf. e.g. ibid., 637 f. and ‘Abd al-Djabbar, al- 
Madimiv al-muhit bi ’l-taklif, 188 f.) the conception of 
the ahwél and their role within the integrated con- 
texts of the systems is significantly different in the 
teaching of the Ash‘aris and in the thought of Abt 
Hashim and his followers. Al-Djuwayni employs Aba 
Hashim’s distinction between the Attribute of the 
Essence and the essential attribute (categories 1 and 
2 in A above) together with the concept of the fal 
in order to found a distinction in the Ash‘ari essen- 
tial predicates in terms of their denotation. Thus 
although he speaks of “attributes” in both instances, 
he distinguishes those predicates (aws@f,, sifat,) that 
denote or assert simply the existence (i.e. the “self”) 
of an entity as such from the rest, which assert dis- 
tinct attributes that are states (ahwa/). Similarly, 
he posits the reality (thubéé) of the “states” as real 
attributes (s¢/@t, thabita) or characteristics (ahkam, thabita) 
as the effect (mail, miidiab) of the ma‘Gni,, in order 
to distinguish ontologically the assertion of the 
sifat, ma‘nawtyya from that of those expressions which 
refer to the ma‘dni, and describe them as such (e.g. 
to distinguish the reference of lim from that of 
‘ilm), a distinction effectively denied by most of 
the earlier Ash‘aris (see e.g. al-Bakillani, al-Tamhid, 
§ 97, and al-Djuwayni, al-Shdmil, 631). Al-Djuwayni, 





in short, (and the same is clearly true of al-Bakillant 
when he used the akwa/) posits the ahwal only in 
order to supply referents for certain predicates and 
concomitantly to resolve certain difficulties of logical 
reference and extension, particularly in predicates that 
are said both of God and creatures; the ahwdal/ serve 
no other function within the system. Whereas the con- 
cept of the Aa/ constitutes the very foundation and 
core of the metaphysics of the Basran Mut‘tazila from 
the time of Abii Hashim, al-Bakillant and al-Djuwayni 
employ it without introducing any essential alteration 
into the tradition of Ash‘ari metaphysics. Finally, 
by the explicit introduction of purely intentional ref- 
erents (viz. concepts thematically understood as 
entia ratonis) into the Ash‘art kalam along with the 
Aristotelian logic, al-Ghazali [9.v.] was able to resolve 
in a much less awkward manner the problem that 
his master, al-Djuwayni, had sought to deal with by 
means of the ahwal. 
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HALIKARNAS BALIKCISI pseudonym of 
Dyewap SHAKIR, modern Turkish form Cevat SHAKIR 
KasaaGagui, Turkish novelist and short story 
writer (1886-1973). 

Born in Istanbul, the son of the general, diplomat 
and writer Mehmed Shakir Pasha (1855-1914) (brother 
of the grand vizier Ahmed Pasha [g.v.]), he stemmed 
from a prominent family from Afyonkarahisar. He 
was educated at the American Robert College in 
Istanbul and at Oxford University, where he gradu- 
ated in Modern History in 1908. He started his 
career as a short story writer, translator, graphic artist 
and a cartoonist contributing to various short-lived 
periodicals which mushroomed following the restora- 
tion of the Constitution. He spent several years in 
prison for killing his father in a crime passionnel in 
Afyonkarahisar (1914). During the turbulent early 
years of the Republic, a short story about the hang- 
ing of deserters without trial, based on his prison 
reminiscences, which he published, under the pen- 
name Hiiseyn Ken‘an, in the Resiml: hafia (“The Weekly 
Illustrated”, No. 35, 13 April 1925) got him into trou- 
ble. He was arrested and tried by the Tribunal of 
Independence (/steklal mahkemesi) of Ankara, which 
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sentenced him to three years banishment in the for- 
tress sea port of Bodrum (ancient Halicarnassus), 
for anti-military and defeatist propaganda (because 
at that juncture, troops were being sent to quell a 
large-scale revolt in the eastern provinces). When his 
term was over, Djewad Shakir decided to settle in 
this small town which had captured his heart, and 
he laboured inceasingly to develop it. He assumed 
the pen-name of Halikarnas Balikéisi (“The Fisher- 
man of Halicarnassus”), living there until 1947 
when he moved to Izmir to work as a journalist and 
expert tourist guide and for his children’s education. 
He died in Izmir on 13 October 1973 and is buried 
in Bodrum, honoured by its people for his opening- 
up of this isolated city to the world. 

Halikarnas Balikéisi began to write regularly in 
Bodrum after the age of fifty, and devoted his entire 
art to the sea and to seamen. He spent his daily life 
among sea folk, fishermen, sponge fishers, divers and 
boatmen and shared their lives, struggles, worries 
and joys; most of the characters in his short stories 
and novels are real people whom he had met in 
the Aegean region. Exuberant and expansive by 
temperament, he writes with uncontrolled romantic 
impetus works which defy all sense of discipline in 
technique and style. But he captured his reader with 
his jote de vivre, warm sense of humanity and deep 
understanding of his fellow-men. Halikarnas Balikéisi 
is the author of the following major works. Short sto- 
ries: Merhaba Akdeniz (1947), Ege’nin dibi (1952), Yasasin 
deniz (1954). Novels: Aganta, burina burinata (1946), Otelerin, 
gocugu (1956), Ulug Reis (1962), Turgut Reis (1955), Deniz 
gurbetgilen (1969). Memoirs: Mavi siirgiin (1961). He also 
wrote several popular books on Anatolian mythology 
and made many translations (For a bibliography of 
his publications, see Yeni yaynlar of October 1974). 

Bibliography: Tahir Alangu, Cumhuriyetten sonra 
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_ (Fanir Iz) 

HALILADJ is myrobalanus, the plum-like fruit 
of the Terminalia chebula-tree, a Combratacea of 
South-Asia and the Malayan archipelago. Being a 
useful and cheap substitute (badal) for gall or oak- 
apples (fs), they were used already in antiquity for 
extracting tannic acid and as a medicine. The 
term appears also as ahlilady or thitlad) and goes 
through Persian halila back to Sanskrit harttakt. 
Synonyms are Adrsar (indicated as “Indian” and prob- 
ably to be derived from the Sanskrit term mentioned 
above), and mufarfah (with variants). These fruits were 
allegedly unknown to the earlier Greeks: the B&Aavog 
LLupeyiky of Dioscorides (De materia medica, ed. 
M. Wellmann, ii, Berlin 1906, 301 f. = lib. iv, 157) 
is the fruit of a kind of Meringa, known to the Arabs 
as behen-nut (ban). The later Greeks called this 
pupoAdAavog (“salve-acorn”), and when the Arabs 
imported from India the real myrobalanus both were 
confounded, notwithstanding their completely differ- 
ent medical effect. 

The Arabs knew five kinds of myrobalanus, all of 
which had reached Europe perhaps already at the 
time of the School of Salerno, but they were imported 
in great quantities and used in the Western phar- 
macies only through the trade of the Portuguese. The 
following kinds are under discussion: (1) the yellow 





myrobalanus {halilad} asfar,  Terminalia _citrina). 
Its juice has an aperient effect and purges yellow 
gall. As an ointment, it dries up wound-boils, and 
pulverised and diluted with rose-water, it heals 
burns; (2) the myrobalanus of Kabul (halilad; kabuli), 
the ripe fruit of Yerminalia chebula, is considered as 
the finest. Its effect is like that of the first one and, 
besides, it has the property of conferring a lucid intel- 
lect; (3) the black myrobalan (halilad; aswad), the un- 
ripe fruit of the Terminalia chebula, as large as a 
small olive; (4) baliladj, Terminalia bellerica, and (5) amlad}, 
useful against haemorrhoids, in the Eastern and 
Western Middle Ages considered as a kind of myro- 
balanus, in fact, however, the fruit of a completely 
different family of plants, namely the Phyllanthus 
emblica (Euphorbiaceae). However, the nomenclature 
is not established with certainty. 

The fruits were harvested at various stages of 
ripeness: small, unripe, dried, they served as medi- 
cine; the ripe fruits of the size of walnuts were used 
for the preparation of tannin, which was in high 
demand. In India, where the myrobalanus tree is 
indigenous, the fruits were widely used as medicine, 
especially as stomachics and purgatives; the Tirphala 
or Triphala (“tri-juiced medicine”), consisting proba- 
bly of three of the kind mentioned above, was in par- 
ticular esteemed (cf. al-Kh“arazmi, Mafatih al-‘uliim, 
ed. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 186: tart abhal ay thalathat 
akhlat wa-hiya ahliladj asfar wa-baliladj wa-amladj). The 
Arabs mixed the fruits with spices in order to increase 
their digestive effect. The myrobalanus has now dis- 
appeared from the pharmacopoeias in the West, but 
may still be used here and there in the East; only 
for the preparation of tannin is it still to be found 
on the market. 

In mathematics the various forms of the term, espe- 
cially thliladj, were also used to designate an ellipse 
(M. Souissi, La langue des mathématigques en arabe, Tunis 
1968, Nos. 35, 37). 
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Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1952, i, 62; Tuhfat al-ahbab, 
ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, nos. 43, 126; 
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HALKEVI [see KHALKEvi]. 

HALLAK (a,), lit. “barber”, “hairdresser”, syn- 
onymous with muzayyin; the hadjdjam (“cupper”) [see 
FASSAD, in Suppl.] also used to be a part-time barber. 
The hallaks formed a group of skilled workers, of 
mixed social origins. The well-known barber in the 
Islamic society of Medina was Khirash b. Umayya, 
who shaved the Prophet Muhammad’s hair. The 
Prophet had his hair shaved at Mina at the time of 
the hadjdj, and Muslims have followed this practice 
during the Greater and Lesser Pilgrimages ever since. 

Some barber’s work at the time of the Pilgrimage 
received attention from the Arab writers, who re- 
corded unusual events. For instance, a fallak while 
shaving the hair of Abt’ Sufyan [9.v.], accidentally 
cut the wart (thulil) on his head, and this report- 
edly caused his sickness and death in 20/640, says 
al-Samhiidi. During the Umayyad period, another 
hallak became widely known at the time of the hadd 
of Yazid b. al-Muhallab [¢.v.], who paid 5,000 dirhams 
to the Aallak after ritual shaving of his hair. The 
event illustrates that some barbers received charity 
from pilgrims in addition to their usual fee. Some 
Muslims used to have a yearly hair-cut on the Day 
of Sacrifice (yawm al-nahr), as was the practice of 
Hasan al-Basri [q.v.], and Muslims even today observe 
this custom. 

The fallak worked at market places and also in 
public baths in Islamic cities on specific days of the 
week. During the ‘Abbasid period, the hairdresser was 
one of the five regular attendants at every hammam. 
The muhtasib demanded expertise from each hallak, 
who could neither shave a child’s hair without his 
guardian’s permission nor cut a slave’s hair without 
his master’s approval. Usually a hallak received a danik 
or a dirham for each hair-cut. It was also customary 
for the hallak to give free hair-cuts to the poorer 
members of society during the Mamlik period, writes 
al-Ibshihi. In spite of their useful services, the barber 
was a person of very humble status, ridiculed by writ- 
ers. A fallak could marry only within his own social 
group, according to the customary law of ka/a’a, which 
imposed similar restrictions on sweepers, weavers, cup- 
pers and grocers. Seldom did a barber attain promi- 
nence in early Islamic society, either by acquiring 
knowledge of Islamic sciences or otherwise. The only 
known exception to this was Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Sifi al-Muzayyin, the barber who dis- 
tinguished himself as a practising mystic and a close 
friend of al-Djunayd [¢.v.]. 
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(MAJ. Bec) _ _ 

AL-HAMADHANI, ‘Ayn at-Kupar [see ‘AyN aL- 
Kupar, in Suppl]. 7 

HAMADISHA, or HMADSHA as they are 
locally called, are the members of a loosely and 
diversely organised religious confraternity or 
“path” (tartka) which traces its spiritual heritage back 
to two Moroccan saints (walis or sayyids) of the late 
17th and early 18th centuries, Sidi Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Alt 
b. Hamdush (d. 1131/1718-9 or 1135/1722-3), popu- 
larly called Sidi ‘Alt and Sidi Ahmad Dghughi (?). 

Although little is known historically of the two saints, 
their lives, like the lives of other popular North African 
saints, are rich in legend. These legends stress the 
saints’ acquisition, possession, and passing on of blessing 
or baraka [q.v.]. Sidi ‘Ali, who is generally recognised 
as the master of Sidi Ahmad, is thought to have 
derived his teachings from ‘Abd al-Salém b. Mashish 
[g-v.] and his student Abu ’l-Hasan al-Shadhili. 
(Members of the confraternity recite on occasion a 
fazb which they trace to al-Shadhili.) Sidr ‘Ali spent 
years at the Karawiyyin University in Fas, and, accord- 
ing to the Salwat al anfas of Dja‘far al-Kattani, he is 
to be classed among the shaykks of the mystical tra- 
dition in which the trance (hal) is powerful. He would 
occasionally fall into lion-like rages. Both Sidi ‘Aly and 
Sidi Ahmad are buried on the south face of the Djebel 
Zarhiin some sixteen miles from the city of Miknas; 
Sidi ‘Ali in the village of Bani Rashid, Sidi Ahmad 
in Bani Warad. Their sanctuaries (kubbas), which are 
under the charge of their (putative) descendants (awlad 
al-sayyid), are the object of individual and collective 
pilgrimages. The latter, the miisem (mawsim), takes place 
each year on the sixth and seventh day after the milid 
(mawlid), the Feast of the Prophet’s Birthday, and is 
attended not only by the Hmiadsha but by tens of 
thousands of devotees of the saints. 

The Hmadsha are in fact members of one or 
the other of two distinct confraternities which are 
closely related and often confused. The ‘Allaliyyin 
are the followers of Sidi ‘Ali and the Dghughiyyin of 
Sidi Ahmad. Both brotherhoods have a network of 
lodges (zdwtyas) and teams (ta’ifas) that extend through- 
out the principal towns and cities or northern Morocco 
and through the Gharb and Zarhin areas. The 
Hmiadsha brotherhoods, which have neither the mem- 
bership nor the fame of such popular orders as the 
‘Isawa [g.v.], do not extend across the Moroccan 
frontier. In a figure that is undoubtedly too low, 
Draque estimated their membership in 1938 at 3,400. 
Today, despite a marked decrease in the popularity 
of the confraternities in Morocco, the Hmadsha’s num- 
ber is considerably greater than Draque’s estimate. 

The members themselves fall into three distinct 
classes: the awlad al-sayyid, who trace their descent 
back to their ancestral saint, live principally in the 
village in which he is buried, and do not usu- 
ally participate in his ecstatic ceremonies; the 
Jfukar@ who are members of lodges (z@wtyas) or teams 
(ta@ifas); and the devotees, or muhibbiin who are 
simply attracted to the saint and his cult. Each of 
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the brotherhoods is in the charge of the head, the 
mazwar, of its respective awldd al-sayyid. 

The Hmadsha are notorious for their practice 
during trance of slashing their heads with knives or 
halberds (shakria) or beating them with water jugs, 
iron balls, or clubs studded with nails. The principal 
ceremony (sadaka, layla, or hadra) of the brotherhood 
is not dissimilar in form to the ceremonies of the 
‘Isawa, the Djilala [see KADiRIvya], and other popu- 
lar Maghrib? brotherhoods. (It tends to be more sim- 
ply organised, and more frenetic, in the shanty towns 
and countryside than in the urban zawzyas.) The cer- 
emony usually begins with at least a perfunctory chant- 
ing of popular litanies—there is no standard dhikr or 
hizb for the brotherhood—and continues with the hadra 
or trance-dance. Men and women dance first to the 
music of drums (fab! and gwal) and oboe (gkayta) and 
then to that of the drums and either a reed recorder 
(nira) or a guitar (ganbri); they fall first into a light, 
somnambulistic trance called hal and then into a 
deeper, wilder trance called dedhba. It is during 
dedhba that acts of self-mutilation (by men, rarely by 
women) are performed and animals (pigs and camels) 
imitated (see “IsAWA). 

The fadra is not understood in terms of a mystical 
union or communion with God. Rather, the baraka 
of the saint is held responsible for the hal; dedhba is 
usually interpreted as possession by a dinn (djinni\ or 
more frequently by a djinnzyya. The most common pos- 
sessing spirit is the djinniyya or ghiila ‘A’isha Kandisha 
[g.v. above] who is said to manifest herself as either 
a beauty or a hag, always with the foot of a camel or 
some other hooved animal. The possessing spirit is 
thought to respond to a particular musical phrase 
(rik), often accompanied by words, which it finds 
pleasing. The Hmadsha themselves serve primarily as 
curers of the djinn-struck and the djinn-possessed. Their 
aim is less to exorcise permanently the possessing 
spirit than to establish a symbiotic relationship between 
the spirit and its victim. Often membership in the 
brotherhood occurs after a Hm&dsba cure. Their cer- 
emonies are thought also to bring baraka to their 
sponsor, to those in attendance, and to the ceremo- 
nial area itself. 
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(V. CRAPANZANO) 

AL-HAMAL [see MINTAKAT AL-BURUD). 

HAMASA, the epic genre in Islamic lit- 


erature. 
vi. In Swanict LITERATURE. 


In Swahili literature, the word hamasa occurs 
rarely and has the meaning of “virtue, courage, 
energy”. The normal words for “courage, valour” 
in Swahili literature are ushwjaa, wasiri, usabiti and 
uhodari, all words of Arabic version, and so is the 
word for virtue, fadhila. There are only a few non- 
narrative heroic poems known in Swahili literature, 
most of them self-praises in true African fashion. 
The most famous of these is the Ukawafi of Liongo, 
praising himself, and at the same time an Ode to 
Freedom: “I am a young eagle. When this iron is 





broken, I will soar up into the skies, higher than 
all”. [see Mapin. 5. In Swahili]. 

The vast majority of heroic poetry in Swahili is 
narrative and composed in the wfenzi metre of lines 
of eight syllables; every four lines form a stanza ubeti 
{the word is formed on the basis of dayt). The rhyme 
scheme is a a a 6, in which 6 represents the rhyme 
of the last line of every stanza throughout the whole 
poem; there are in Swahili more than a thousand 
words ending in ya, ri, etc. Rhyme in Swahili means 
the identity of the last syllable, so that amba, inba, 
omba, umba are rhyme-words. 

About the life of the semi-mythical poet-hero 
Liongo we possess a few epic fragments which how- 
ever, are certainly not contemporary (he lived pre- 
sumably ca. 1010/1600). The oldest datable Swahili 
epic in Swahili is also the finest ever written in it; 
the ms. in Hamburg is dated 1141/1728. Its theme 
is the myth of the Prophet Muhammad’s expedition 
to Tabtik where according to this legend, he encoun- 
tered and defeated the Emperor of Constantinople, 
Heraclius I, hence the epic’s title, Utendi wa Herekali, 
or Chuo cha Tambuka. The published text (1958) has 
1,145 stanzas. The sophisticated structure, the com- 
pact language, the intense style and the rich imagery 
show that it stands at the end of a long evolution 
of epic poetry of which we have no documentation. 
All we know is that the Herekali had many imita- 
tors, none of whom ever reached the powerful dic- 
tion and the visionary heights of this first epic. The 
author, Bwana Mwengo b. Athumani, worked for a 
time at the court of the sultan of Pate, who request- 
ed him to versify the Arabic legend (hadithi), in 
“Swahili.” Mwengo’s son Abu Bakari composed at 
least one epic on the theme of an other maghdzi 
[q.v.] tradition, the Katirifu, ice. the expedition of 
Muhammad against king Ghitrif (ms. in SOAS, 
undated, but probably ca. 1750-60). Here follows a 
list of the major heroic-narrative poems in Swahili. 
Abdu-Rahmani. This adventurous son of Abii Bakr, 
whose bride is a daughter of the infamous Abi 
Sufyan, fights numerous battles which made him so 
popular that there are two epic poems about him 
in Swahili. 

Ali. ‘Ali is by far the most popular hero in Swahili 
epics literature, but so far no complete epic about his 
life has come to light. His exploits are celebrated in 
the Utenzt wa Anzaruni in which he defeats the shaytdn 
Anzurni (cf. Kuran, VII, 14); in the Utenzi wa Herekali; 
in the Aatirifu; in the Rasi’l-Ghul (ca. 1870), a Swahili 
versification of the Futih al-Yaman, one of the longest 
Swahili epics (4,300 stanzas) and of course in the epic 
of Haibara, on the battle of Khaybar [q.v.], of which 
only an incomplete ms. survives. The Utenzi wa 
Muhamadi contains among others the episode of the 
Battle of the Trench (Handaki [see KHANDAK]); this epic 
of the hfe of Muhammad is the longest in Swahili 
literature, and with that, the longest epic ever com- 
posed in an African language. The Utenzi wa Badiri, 
the Epic of the Battle of Badr [g.v.] is the next in 
length, with 4,500 stanzas; yet it is not length that 
makes an epic great literature. 

Hajji Chum of Zanzibar (jl. ca. 1920) wrote an epic 
on the Battle of Uhud which contains some 
beautifully dramatic scenes; it was edited by H.E. 
Lambert (East African Literature Bureau in Nairobi; 
739 stanzas). Hemedi b. Abdallah al-Buhriy (d. 1922) 
wrote, apart from the long version of the Abdu- 
Rahmani mentioned above, an equally long epic 
about the German conquest of the Swahili Coast in 
1884. For the pious Swahili, this was a Holy War 
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against “Christian” invaders who bombed women 
and children from their safe warships. It is by far 
the best modern epic, i.e. one that deals with recent 
historical events instead of the mainly mythical events 
set during the life of the Prophet. The only epic set 
after his life are the three known versions of the 
life and death of Huseni (ie. al-Husayn [g.v.]), which 
shows (as do the Swahili traditions about ‘Ali) that 
there must have been considerable ShiT influence 
on the East African Coast. The epics that deal with 
the lives of the prophets before Muhammad (Adam, 
Ayyab, Misa, Yinus, Yusuf), and those on the lives 
of the first Muslim women (Khadidja, Fatima, ‘A’isha) 
are not heroic in the true sense of chivalresque and 
are left outside the scope of this article. 
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Swahili literature, in B.R. Bloomfield, ed., Middle 

East Studies and Libraries... for Prof. J.D. Pearson, 

London 1980, 85-102. Epic poetry is discussed in 

Knappert, Four centuries of Swahilt verse, London 1979, 

chs. 3, 5, 8; idem, Traditional Swahih poetry, Leiden 

1967, ch. 3; text editions: idem, Swahili Islamic poetry, 

Leiden 1971, iti; Utenzi wa Mitraji, see Afrika und 

Uebersee, xiviii (1964), 241-74; Katirifu, in ibid., liii, 

81-104, 264-313. The two great works on the 

Swahili epic are: E. Dammann, Dichtungen in der 

Lamu Mundart des Suaheli, Hamburg 1940, and: 

J.W.T. Allen, Tendi, London 1971. 

. (J. KNappert) 

AL-HAMDAWI, Ast ‘Att IsmA’IL B. IpRAHIM 
B. HAMDAWAYHI, better known as aL-HAMpDUNT (this 
nisba being due to a defective reading, cf. al-Sam‘ani, 
Anséb, ed. Hyderabad, iv, 241), minor poet of 
Basra in the 3rd/9th century. From his profession 
(that of kath, Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyan, iv, 89) and his 
origin, he belonged to the class of high officials of 
Persian origin in the ‘Abbasid administration; his 
grandfather had been ‘arif al-zanddika under al-Mahdi 
from 168/784-5 (Goldziher, Salih b. ‘Abd al-Kuddis 
und das Zindikthum wahrend der Regierung des Chalifen 
al-Mahdi, in Trans. Congress of Orientalists, London, ii, 
1892, 108). 

Nothing is known of his youth; the Aghani', xii, 61- 
2, mentions his relations with the libertine poets of 
Basra ‘Abd al-Samad b. al-Mu‘adhdhal and Madratan. 
Like them, he does not seem ever to have left Basra 
to seek his fortune in Baghdad. Amongst his patrons, 
especially notable was Muhammad b. al-Mughira b. 
Harb (genealogy in Ibn Hazm, Djamhara*, 369), known 
as Ibn Harb. This scion of the Muhallabids, gover- 
nor of Nahr Tira and a lover of bacchic sessions, 
offered a slightly worn faylasan to the poet, who was 
angered and launched a series of ten epigrams at Ibn 
Harb. Their success—al-Mubarrad’s circle seems to 
have appreciated them, according to al-Husri, <ahr 
al-adab, 550—led al-Hamdawi to make the taylasan 
the central motif of his poetry. Other fragments of 
his attack a descendant of Sulayman b. ‘Ali, the gov- 
ernor of Basra and outstanding patron, al-Husayn b. 
Dja‘far (Aghani', xx, 37) and al-Hasan b. Rabah, an 
aristocratic Basran of whom al-Djahiz thought highly. 

Towards the end of al-Hamdawi’s life there took 
place the episode of Sa‘id b. Sabandad; a skinny and 
bony ewe triggered off an incident similar to that of 
the. faylasan. The only biographical detail attested is 
provided by a particularly rancorous distich directed 
against Sa‘id b. Humayd after his appointment in 
248/862 as head of the Correspondence Department 
(al-Tabari, iii, 1515). But after this date, al-Hamdawi 
is no more mentioned. 





Al-Hamdawi was essentially a satirist. One epigram 
of his was so boldly drawn that it was attributed, 
from its high quality, to Abii Nuwas (Ibn al-Hidjdja, 
To’ hil al-gharib, ii, 249; Abi Nuwas, Diwan, ed. Wagner, 
ii, 152). The interest of his poetry lies in its treat- 
ment of themes: here we have a faylasdn and an ewe 
raised to the level of literary types (al-Tha‘alibi, Thimar 
al-kulib, Cairo 1965, 376, 601, 673) and providing 
points of reference for scholars. Ibn al-Rimi, Ibn 
Sukkara and Ibn Sarah evoke this famous faylasdn, 
and in the 9th/15th century, al-Suyit?, follows the 
same path in his al-Ahadith al-hisén fi fadl al-taylasan 
(ms. Escurial 1972, fols. 27b, 29b-30a-b). This Ada’ 
of insinuation is thrown into relief by an effort of 
poetic style which is extremely bravura: tadmin and 
metaphors (Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Tashbihat, cites him twelve 
times) brought great delight to the scholars (al- 
Djurdjani, Aindyat, 123). 

Bibliography: As well as references given above, 
see Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakdt, index; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, ‘kd, index; Mas‘idi, Muridj, viii, 89 = 
§ 3213 and index s.v. Hamdini; Husri, Diam‘ al- 
djawahir, index; Ibn al-Djarrah, Waraka, 62; Bayhaki, 
al-Mahasin wa ‘l-masawi, 304, 463; ‘Askari, Ma‘ani, 
index; al-Khalidiyyan, al-Tuhaf wa ‘l-hadayd, index; 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-‘Abdalkani, Hamdsat 
al-zurafa’, ms. Istanbul University 1455, fol. 111la; 
Ibn Hamdin, Tadhkira, ms. Ra’is al-kuttaéb 769, v. 
154a, 159 b, 161 a; Aydamir, al-Durr al-farid wa- 
bayt al-kasid, ms. Fatih 3761, 26 b, 193 a, 354 a, 
Husayn Sabih al-‘AJlak, a/-Shu‘ara’ al-kuttab fi *I-Trak 
fi ‘I-kam al-thalith al-rigri, Beirut 1975, index; Ibn 
Khallikan, Balak, ii, 472-3, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, vii, 
95, 98; Safadi, no. 3994. The poet’s diwan has 
been brought together and published in the Iraqi 
journal al-Mawrid, iii/1 (1974) (additions in iv/1], 
1975) by A. Dj. al-Nadjdi; it has been studied by 
A. Arazi, Thémes et style d’al-Hamdawi, in JA, cclxvii 
(1979), 261-307. 7 (A. ARazi) 
HAMDUN IBN at-HADJDJ [see 1pn aL-HApDy). 
HAMID KALANDAR, Sufi mystic and poet 

of Muslim India. 

He was born in Kildghari (Dihli) some time towards 
the close of Khaldji period. His father, Mawlana Tad} 
al-Din, was a devout disciple of Shaykh Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’, and Hamid Kalandar visited the Shaykh along 
with his father when he was a mere child. His father 
made proper arrangements for Hamid’s education, and 
he completed his studies according to the traditions 
of his age. When Muslim families were forcibly trans- 
planted by the order of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk 
from Dihli to Deogiri, Hamid also had to move to 
the Deccan. In Dawlatabad (Deogiri) he benefited from 
the company of Mawlana Burhan al-Din Gharib, the 
khalifa of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’, and then in 
753/1352-3 returned to Dihlt. In 754/1353 he paid 
a visit to Shaykh Nasir al-Din, the successor of Nizam 
al-Din Awliya’. Being informed about his father’s 
association with his master, Shaykh Nasir showed him 
much regard, asking “Mawlana, how can I address 
you as Kalandar?” (sc. because he was a scholarly 
man). He told him that once Nizam al-Din Awliya’ 
had told his father that the child would live in the 
fashion of a Kalandar [9.v.]; he accordingly shaved his 
head, eye-brows, moustaches, beard, and wore saffron 
clothes like the Kalandars. 

Hamid Kalandar compiled the Malfuzat or sayings 
of Shaykh Nasir al-Din of Dihli in Persian, depicting 
the great Shaykh, inter alia, as talking to different peo- 
ple who belonged to the various strata of society and 
came to the Shaykh’s kkdnkah with their manifold 
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problems. The work is characterised by clarity of thought 
and is free from miracles and other mystical lucubra- 
tions. He also left a Diwan of poetry which is not 
extant, although Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith says 
that his verses were of poor quality and unimportant. 
The Madjmi‘‘a-yi lat@if wa-safina, an early 9th/15th cen- 
tury anthology (B.M. Or. 4110), contains a number of 
kastdas composed by Hamid Kalandar in praise of 
Sultan Firtz Shah of Dilhi, showing that he was a 
courtier also. The statement of Sayyid Muhammad 
Gist Daraz [.v.] contains some truth that Mawlana 
Hamid and his companions, Mawlana Adam, Mawlana 
Ladhii Shah and Mawlana Sharaf al-Din had no gen- 
uine aptitude for Sifism, but it is nevertheless correct 
that Hamid possessed neither a house, nor a wife or 
a child, and always lived as a Kalandar. 
Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk, Akhbar al-akhyar, 

Dihlt 1914; Hamid Kalandar, Ahayr al-madjalis, ed. 

K.A. Nizami, Aligarh 1960; Sayyid Muhammad 

Husayni, Djawami* al-kalim (sayings of Shaykh 

Muhammad Gisii Daraz) ed. Muhammad Hamid 

Siddiqui, Kanpur 1356/1937-8; Mir Khurd, Szyar 

al-awliya’, Dibli_ 1302/1885, _ (LH. Sippigur) 

HAMID a.-DIN KADI NAGAWRI, MunyamMap 
B. ‘ATA’, Sufi saint and scholar of Muslim 
India. On becoming a Saff he came to be known 
as Shaykh Hamid al-Din. Having travelled to difler- 
ent Muslim countries, he came to Dihli during the 
reign of Iltutmish (607-33/1211-36 [9.v.J]) and soon 
developed an intimacy with Shaykh Kutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, the leading Cishti saint of Dihlt. 
He himself belonged to the Suhrawardi order and 
was the khalifa or chief disciple of Shaykh Shihab al- 
Din Suhrawardi (539-632/1145-1234). Being fond of 
sama (songs sung for the spiritual entertainment of 
the Sifis), he made it popular in Dihl?. He is reported 
to have served in Nagawr as kadi, thereby acquiring 
the nisba of Nagawri. Towards the end of his life he 
came to Dihli and died there in 641/1244, being 
buried near the grave of his friend, Shaykh Kutb al- 
Din Kaki. 

Hamid al-Din Nagawri was learned in both Arabic 
and Persian and wrote a number of popular books 
on religion and Siifism, as well as composing verses. 
Once Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’ quoted to his 
disciples the opinion of a certain leading scholar of 
the 7th/13th century who used to tell his pupils 
“Whatever you study is available in these pages [sc. 
in the works of the kadi], and whatever you do not 
know is also contained herein. Whatever (knowledge) 
I have acquired is based on (his works) and what 
I do not know is also in his (works).” Amongst 
his numerous works, only the Tawa‘ al-shumis and 
Sharh-i Arbain (mss. of both in the Habib Gandj 
Collection, Mawlana Azad Library, Aligarh) are extant. 
The former explains the meanings of the names of 
God, while the latter is a commentary on the select- 
ed forty traditions of the Prophet relating to gnosis 
and the love of God. There are extracts from his 
famous works, the Lawa’th and the Lawami‘, contained 
in the Akhbar al-akhyar, and there is a quatrain com- 
posed by Shaykh Hamid al-Din in praise of Shaykh 
Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar of Adjédhan quoted in 
the Tarikh-i Muhammadi of Bihamad Khani. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith Dih- 
lawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, Dilht 1309/1891-2; Ghawthi 

Shattari, Gulzar abrér (a 17th century work), 

ms. Habib Gandj Collection, Mawlana Azad 

Library, Aligarh.; Muhammad Mubarak Kirmani, 

known as Mir Khurd, Siar al-awliya’, Dihlt 

1302/1885; Muhammad Bihamad-Khani, Ta’rikh- 





i Muhammadi, ms. British Museum Or. 137; Mir 
Hasan Sidjzi, Fawéid al-fwad (collection of the table 
talk of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’), Newal 
Kishore 1302/1885; Storey, i, 5. 
q 2 atte (1H. Srppigut) 
HAMID at-DIN SUFI NAGAWRI SIWALI, Sift 
saint of Muslim India. He was the post-humous son 
of Shaykh Muhammad al-Sifi, and allegedly the first 
child to be born in a Muslim family associated with 
the ruling class in Dihli after its conquest by the Turks. 
When he was a grown-up young man, he became 
fond of a voluptuous life, but soon became disgusted 
with it and then decided to devote himself to religion 
and piety. He entered the circle of the disciples of 
Shaykh Mu‘in al-Din Cishti in Adjmer and soon 
became a devoted Sufi, repenting of his past sins and 
adopting a life of poverty. Being impressed by his sin- 
cerity and devotion, his pir gave him the tide of Sultan 
al-tarikin “monarch of recluses”, and he was also given 
a khilafat-ndma, i.e. permission to enrol disciples. 
Shaykh Hamid al-Din finally settled down in Siwal, 
a small village adjacent to Nagawr, where he lived in 
a thatched house and dressed himself like a peasant, 
using two sheets of cloth to cover the upper and the 
lower parts of the body; he lived frugally and earned 
his livelihood by ploughing the land, never establish- 
ing any contact with the members of the ruling class 
nor accepting any aid from the state. He owned a cow 
that he milked himself, and was a strict vegetarian. His 
death took place in 674/1276 at an advanced age. 
He was of the early Cishti saints who made the 
order popular and widely-known in India. It is inter- 
esting to note that he lived and worked as a Safi 
in rural surroundings, while all the leading Siffs 
tended to live in the urban centres. He composed 
verses and wrote on religious problems, and his let- 
ters, addressed to Shaykh Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya’ 
Suhrawardi of Multan and other persons were very 
famous during mediaeval times. He wrote treatises also 
on Sifism, the extracts from which are to be found 
in Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi’s Akhbar al-akhyar. 
Bibliography: “Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith Dihlawi, 
Akhbar al-akhyar, Dihli 1309/1891-2; Sayyid 
Muhammad Mubarak Kirmani, known as Mir 
Khurd, Styar al-awliya’?, Dihli 1302/1885; Surir al- 
budiir, an anonymous work, but certainly written 
by one of the grandsons of Hamid al-Din Safi 
Nagawri, as the contents reveal, ms. Habib Gandj 
Collection, Mawlana Azad Library, Aligarh.; 
Storey, i, 6, 1192. _ (I.H. Srppreur) 
HAMZA MAKHDUM, Sufi saint of the 
Kubrawiyya. He was the son of Baba ‘Uthman, of 
Radjput descent, and was born in about 900/1494-5. 
He studied in the famous madrasa in Srinagar known 
as Dar al-Shifa’, which was founded by Sultan Hasan 
Shah (876-89/1472-84). He studied the Kur’an, hadith, 
Jtkk and Siifism under able teachers like Baba Isma‘Tl 
Kubrawi, the principal of the madrasa and a great schol- 
ar of his time, his son Mulla Fath Allah Shirazi and 
Mulla Lutf Allah. After completing his education, Hamza 
Makhdim became a follower of the Kubrawi order. 
He exhorted the Muslims to adhere to the Sharia and 
to give up all un-Islamic beliefs and practices which 
they had borrowed from the non-Muslims. He was also 
one of the leaders of the movement against Shi‘ism, 
which had begun to spread in the Valley in the first 
half of the 10th/16th century due to the efforts of Mir 
Shams al-Din ‘Iraki and his followers. Hamza Makhdim, 
therefore, undertook tours in the Valley to prevent the 
spread of Shi‘ism and also to propagate Islamic fun- 


| damentalism. Ghazi Shah Cak (968-70/ 1561-3), the first 
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ruler of the Gak dynasty, being a staunch Shi‘, ban- 
ished him from Srinagar to Biri, a village 20 miles 
away. He was allowed to return to Srinagar by Sultan 
Husayn Shah (970-8/ 1563-70), who was a liberal ruler. 
But Hamza Makhdiim did not give up his anti-ShiT 
activities and was a party to inviting the Emperor 
Akbar to conquer Kashmir and save Sunnism. He 
died at the age of 84 and was buried on the slope 
of the Hariparbat hillock in Srimagar, below Akbar’s 
fort. He is greatly revered by the Kashmiris, who 
hold his anniversary every year and visit his tomb in 
large numbers. 

Bibliography: G.D.H. Safi, Kashir, Lahore 
1948-9; Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, 
Calcutta 1959; Kh*adja Ishak Kart, Hilyat al-Gnifin, 
ms. B.M. Or. 1868, a life of Shaykh Hamza 
Makhdiim; Hadjdjt Mu‘in al-Din, 7a’rikh-i kabir, 
Amritsar 1322/1904. (Moursput Hasan) 
HANAFITES [see Hanartyyva]. 

HANDASA [see ‘ILM AL-HANDasa]. 

HANDZIG  {a1-KHANDJI), Munamman _ x. 
MunHammMaD B. SALIH B. MuHamMaD, a leading 
Bosnian Muslim and Arabic author who was 
born in Saray Bosna about 1909. He received his 
early education in Bosnia, and his higher education 
at al-Azhar in Cairo, where he was admitted to the 
degree of al-Glimiyya. After this he performed the hadid 
with his father, and returned to his native country to 
teach. He belonged to the Hanafi madhkhab, and fol- 
lowed the teachings of Ibn Taymiyya in kh. He died 
at Saray Bosna on 29 July, 1944. 

During his short literary career he contributed 
both to the international literature of Islam, with 
his various works on theology, and to the Arabic 
literature of Yugoslavia with his poetry, his works 
dealing with various aspects of the local history of 
the Muslims in Bosnia, and his literary study al- 
Djawhar al-asné fi taradjim ‘ulam@ wa-shu‘ara Biisna. 
In addition to the latter work his published writ- 
ings include a commentary on Risdlat Hayat al-anbiya’ 
by Ahmad al-Bayhaki, a commentary on al-Kalim 
al-tayythb of Ahmad b. Taymiyya and Risa@lat al-Hakk 
al-sahth ft ithbat nuzil Sayyidind al-Masth. A number 
of his works remain unpublished, including some 
Arabic poems and a supplement to Hadjdji Khalifa’s 
Rashf al-zuniin. 

Bibliography: Zaki Muhammad Mudjahid, al- 
Allém al-sharkiyya fi ’l-mi’a al-rabi‘a ‘ashra al-hidinyya, 
ii, Cairo 1950, 174; ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu‘dam 
al-mu‘allifin, xi, Damascus 1960, 280; for his unpub- 
lished works, see K. Dobraéa, Fihns al-makhtitat al- 
‘arabiyya wa'l-turkyya wa'l-fansiyya, i, Sarajevo 1963, 
passim, R.Y. Ebied and MJ.L. Young, An exposi- 
tion of the Islamw doctrine of Christ’s Second Coming, as 
presented by a Bosnian Muslim scholar, in Onentaha 
Lovaniensia Peniodica, v (1974), 127-37. 

2 (R.Y. Esiep and MJ.L. Younc) 

AL-HARITH 3s. KALADA sb. ‘Amr B. ‘ILADJ AL- 
TuakarFt (d. 13/634-5), traditionally considered as the 
oldest known Arab physician. 

It is nevertheless difficult to pin down his person- 
ality. He came originally from al-Ta@if, where he 
was probably born a few years after the middle of 
the 6th century A.D., and is said to have been a 
lute-player (trained in Persia?) before studying medi- 
cine at Gondéshapir [q.v.] and, adds Sa‘id al-Andalust 
(Tabakat al-umam, ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1912, 47, tr. 
Blachére, Paris 1935, 99) with small probability, in 
the Yemen. He became the “physician of the Arabs”, 
acquiring great fame, and according to some late 
sources had relations with the Persians, even to the 





point that he is supposed to have had with one of 
the Kisras—unhesitatingly identified with Khusraw 
Anushirwan, who however died in 579 A.D.—a long 
conversation in the course of which he was led into 
revealing to the monarch the principles behind his 
medical treatments (see especially, Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1965, vi, 373-6; Ibn 
Abt Usaybi‘, Atibba’, ed. Miiller, i, 110-11). A docu- 
ment of this kind, which leads one to believe that 
Ibn Kalada was the author of a treatise on hygiene 
(see also al-Ghuziili, Matak‘ al-budiir, ii, 101-3), is clear- 
ly apocryphal, but it undoubtedly contains some of 
the aphorisms current among the Arabs of the time, 
remembrance of which has not entirely disappeared. 
It is mainly a question of pieces of advice on food 
and sexual hygiene which investigators of the 2nd- 
3rd/8th-9th centuries were able to gather together. 

Since al-Harith also practised at Mecca, on vari- 
ous occasions he tended Muhammad, it is related, 
before his mission, and there are naturally attributed 
to him some spectacular cures of a patently folkloric 
nature. Among these figures his treatment of a youth 
whose illness, difficult to diagnose, was simply an 
impossible love which he felt for his sister-in-law (Ibn 
Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Akhbar al-nisa’, Cairo 1319, 21- 
2, citing al-Asma‘l; cf. R. Basset, Mille et un contes, 
etc., Paris 1926, ii, 74-5, who brings forward several 
variants of this tale and points out its resemblance to 
the intervention of the physician Erasistratos with 
Antiochus). According to a legend of anti-Umayyad 
origin, when the wife of Yusuf al-Thakafi, who had 
had al-Harith as her first husband, brought al- 
Hadjdjadj [¢.v.] into the world, Satan appeared amidst 
the family in the form of Ibn Kalada and made the 
baby drink some blood because he was refusing his 
mother’s breast; this was the origin of the bloodthirsty 
nature of the great governor (al-Mas‘idi, Murad, v, 
288-9 = §§ 2052-3). 

The biographers also lay emphasis on one of his 
cures which had far-reaching consequences, that per- 
formed at al-Ta’if on a person described as a king of 
Yemen called Abu ’l-Khayr (Ibn Kutayba, Ma@rif, 288) 
or else al-Nishadjan [b. Wahriz] (Yakit, s.v. 
Zandaward), or even simply a Yashkurit of Kaskar (al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/a, 163); the sick man, now cured 
of leprosy, showed his gratitude by presenting to al- 
Harith the famous Sumayya, who came originally from 
Zandaward and had belonged to the Persian emper- 
or. This explicatory story is already fairly suspect, but 
may contain a basis of truth; it is difficult to make 
out subsequent events because of the anti-Umayyad 
traditions which have obscured things. This Sumayya, 
who is moreover sometimes mixed up with the moth- 
er of ‘Ammar b. Yasir [¢.v.], Summayya bint Khubat 
(Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘Gnf, 256), had several children: the 
third one, Ziyad [q.v.], gave rise to the well-known 
controversies; the second, Nufay‘, known historically 
by his kunya of Abii Bakra [g.v.], was not recognised 
by al-Harith, who gave out that his father was one 
his slaves called Masrih; as for the first child, Nafi‘, 
several sources (in particular, al-Baladhuri, éoc. cit.) make 
him the son of al-Harith, but Ibn al-Kalbr (-Caskel, 
Tab. 118) only mentions a Nafi‘ b. Kalada, who would 
accordingly be the brother of the physician. Without 
becoming aware of a contradiction, since he affirms 
that al-Harith was childless, Ibn Kutayba (loc. cit.) 
attributes to him a daughter Azda who was the wife 
of ‘Utba b. Ghazwan [¢.v.]; the latter brought his 
three brothers-in-law to Basra and employed Ziyad as 
a secretary {see also al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/a, 
164). Complicating the situation even further, Ibn 
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Habib (Mukabbar, 460) further cites another daughter 
of al-Harith, Kilaba, who married a distant cousin, 
‘Amr b. ‘Umayr b. ‘Awf (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 
118). 

It can be seen that this family history is very 
difficult to disentangle, and it offers a characteristic 
example of the confusions brought about by the 
efforts of many mawali to provide themselves with 
an Arab genealogy and, in this particular case, by 
the fierce political propaganda aimed at blackening 
the Umayyad’s names. According to the informa- 
tion mentioned above, Sumayya was apparently mar- 
ried at least once, since it was her husband ‘Ubayd 
who was the alleged father of Ziyad. Now the his- 
torical sources reflect, in regard to Mu‘awiya’s recog- 
nition of Ziyad’s position as collateral relative (zstilhah), 
an anti-Umayyad tradition according to which 
Sumayya was a prostitute, which makes this “physi- 
cian of the Arabs” a procurer, since she had been 
installed at his instigation in the Adrat al-baghaya in 
al-Ta’if in return for paying him a share of her earn- 
ings (al-Mas‘tidi Muriidj, v, 22, 24 = § 1778, 1781). 
Logically, the physiognomists ought to have inter- 


vened and pronounced upon the father of each of 


her children [see BiGHA’, above], but the sources say 
nothing about this. 

Al-Harith b. Kalada probably gave up this latter 
activity—if indeed the information about it is authen- 
tic—after he was converted to Islam and had acquired 
the status of one of the Prophet’s Companions. 


According to a tradition which has clearly been | 


reshaped (see al-Tabari, i, 2127-8; al-Mas‘udi, Murug, 
iv, 184 = § 1518; cf. al-Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 133), 
Abii Bakr was poisoned by the Jews, and al-Harith, 
who had shared his meal, lost his sight and died soon 
afterwards. 

One discerns that, if the historical existence of the 
“physician of the Arabs” cannot be put in doubt, his 
personality is surrounded by a host of legends which 
have secured a foothold in the historical and biogra- 
phical literature and which make very difficult all 
attempts to disentangle the true from the false. 

As well as the treatise on hygiene attributed to 
him, there are some verses given under his name, 
notably the following (al-‘Askari, Stn@‘atayn, 123): 
“There are some people who shower strangers with 
their beneficence, whilst they afflict their relatives with 
unhappiness right ull death”. 
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AL-HARITHI, Sawin s. ‘Att (1250-1314/1834-96), 

prominent Ibadt leader of the second half of the 
19th century and paramount shaykh (famima) of the 
confederation of tribes of Eastern ‘Uman known as 
the Sharkiyya Hinawis. 

This regional grouping began to crystallise under 
Hirth leadership during the civil war that marked 
the collapse of the Ya‘ariba Imamate in the first half 





of the 18th century and continued to develop as one 
of the major political groupings around which the 
loyalties of the tribal moiety divisions within ‘Uman 
tended to polarise in times of crisis, the so-called 
Hinawi and Ghafirl shafs (alliances). Within the Hirth 
clan itself, leadership was shared by three family group- 
ings, the senior to which Salih belonged, with its “cap- 
ital” (Gstma) at al-Kabil; a cadet branch (the Al 
Humayd) at nearby al-Mudayrib; and the third con- 
trolling the original clan settlement of Lower Ibra 
(whence the nisba Barwani, var. Barvani, in East African 
sources). These divisions were particularly important 
in the politics of Zanzibar where members of the Hirth 
tended to dispute the leadership of the old-established 
‘Umani settlers (most of whom originated in the 
Sharkiyya); but at home, the paramount leadership of 
the Kabil branch seems to have been firmly estab- 
lished by at least the beginning of the 19th century, 
for ‘Isa b. Salih, Salih’s great-grandfather, is mentioned 
in the sources as being leader of the Sharkiyya Hinawis 
from the beginning until the middle of the century. 

In the latter part of his life, Isa joined the oppo- 
sition to Sayyid Sa%d b. Sultan (sultan ca. 1804-56) 
in ‘Uman. His grandson, ‘Ali b. Nasir (Salih’s father), 
on the other hand, was a strong supporter of Sayyid 
Sad in his East African domain; at one time he was 
Sa‘id’s governor in Mombasa, later his envoy to 
England. He was killed in Sa‘id’s service at the battle 
of Siu during the campaign against the Mazari‘ of 
Pate (winter 1844-5). 

Salih himself seems to have come strongly under 
the influence of his great-grandfather and was 
brought up in the tribal environment at al-Kabil. It 
was ‘Isa who was also presumably responsible for 
sending him to study with Sa‘id b. Khalfan al-Khalili 
(1820?-71), one of the Ibadi ‘ulama’? with whom he 
had been involved in the abortive attempts to pro- 
mote Humid b. ‘Azzan as Jmam during the mid- 
1840s. Following the death of Sayyid Sa%d, the Ibadi 
movement profited from the succession disputes and 
tended to cultivate the aspirations of members of the 
Kays b. al-Imam Ahmad branch of the Al Ba Sa‘id 
from Rustak in ‘Uman and of Sayyid Barghash b. 
Sad in Zanzibar. Salih’s first appearance in this 
political scene was during his sole recorded visit to 
Zanzibar in Sayyid Madjid b. Sa‘id’s time (sultan 
1856-70); there he became involved in Sayyid 
Barghash’s attempt to depose his brother with the 
help of the Hirth and other Ibadr leaders. After the 
failure of this coup in 1859, Salid took refuge in 
Somalia for a couple of years, during which time he 
completed his formal studies. 

Upon his return to ‘Uman, he immediately be- 
came involved in the increasingly complex political 
situation which revolved around the Al Bi Sa‘id dynas- 
uic struggle, by now exacerbated by the Canning 
award of 1861 which divided Zanzibar from ‘Uman, 
the Ibadi movement which tended to look for tribal 
support from the Hinawi faction in central ‘Umam, 
Wahhabi expansionism and increasing British inter- 
vention in “Umani affairs. Eventually, in September 
1868, the parricide sultan, Salim b. Thuwayni (sul- 
tan 1866-8), was evicted from Muscat by a tribal force 
drawn from the Rustak and Batina Hinawis under 
‘Azzan b. Qays and the Sharkiyya Hinawis led by 
Salth b. ‘Ali; thereupon ‘Azzan was elected an lmam 
with limited power (a datf Imam) under the sponsor- 
ship of the then leading ‘lama’, Sa‘id b. Khalfan al- 
Khalili (who was also paramount leader of the Hinawi 
Bani Ruwaha), Muhammad b. Sulayyim al-Gharibi 
(from the Batina Yal Sa‘d) and Salih. 
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In 1871 Turki b. Sa‘id re-established the sultanate 
with a Ghafiri tribal army, encouraged by the British 
and financially aided by his brother Madjid from 
Zanzibar. ‘Azzan was killed in the siege of the cap- 
ital and Sa‘id b. Khalfan al-Khalili murdered after 
he had eventually been persuaded to surrender by 
the British Agent in Muscat. From then onwards, 
Salih directed the Ibadt movement until his death in 
1896. 

In the [badi literature Salih is described as al-Imam 
al-muhtasib, that is, an “Glim with the dependability and 
integrity to lead and advise the Muslim community 
until such time as an Jmam can be properly elected. 
It was in this guise that he continued his attacks, with 
the support of the Sharkiyya Hinawis and their badw 
Wahiba allies, on the sultans in Muscat (1874, 1877, 
1895), and against dissident tribesmen, notably the 
campaign in 1894 against the Bani Shuhaym of 
the Wadi Dama, who were the shaikhly clan of the 
Masiakira, the Hirth’s great rivals in Ibra, and in 1896 
against the Bani Djabir, leaders of the Ghafiri con- 
federation of central ‘Uman who were harrying the 
Rahbiyyan allies of the Sharkiyya Hinawis. It was 
during the latter attack that he met his death, struck 
by a bullet in the thigh at al-Djayla. 

During the first part of this period, Salih’s main 
aim seems to have been that of undermining the 
position of Turki b. Sad (Sultan 1871-88), but after 
the failure of the 1877 attack he largely confined his 
activities to intriguing against the régime at Muscat 
and in maintaining his political authority in the inte- 
rior. In Faysal b. Turki’s time, on the other hand, 
he does seem to have had ideas of sponsoring Sa‘td, 
a son of ‘Azzan b. Kays, as a candidate for the 
Imamate. Salih was succeeded by his eldest son ‘Isa 
(d. 1946) who, with another of his former pupils, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Humayd al-Salimi (d. 1914), were to play a 
major part in restoring the Imamate in central ‘Uman 
in 1913. 

Salih’s surviving literary work is a collection of 
djawabat, arranged in 1916-17 by A. Walid Sa‘id b. 
Humayd b. Khalifayn al-Harithi, later k@di of the 
Imém Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khalilt (/mam 
1920-54), under the title ‘Ayn al-masalih (see 
Bibliography). 
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B. ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN B. AL-KAsIM B. AL-HasaNn B. ZAYD 
B. AL-Hasan B. ‘ALI B. ABI JTALIB, AL-DA‘T ILA 
*L-Hakk Apt Munammap, Zaydi ruler of Taba- 
ristan, was born in 263 or 264/876-8, probably in 
north-western Iran. 

Nothing is known about his life before he joined 
the Zaydi wndm al-Hasan al-Utrish [9.v.] al-Nasir li 
*l-Hakk while the latter was active in converting the 
Daylamis and Gilis east of the Safid-rid to Islam. 
He was commander of the vanguard of al-Nasir’s 
army in the great victory over the Samanid army 
under Abu °l-‘Abbas Suik on the river Barriidh, 
west of Shalis in Djumada II 301/January 914 
which led to the conquest of Tabaristan by al-Nasir. 
Al-Hasan b. al-Kasim pursued the fleeing enemy 
and on his return ordered the massacre of some 
5,000 Khurdsanian soldiers descending from the 
fortress of Shaliis, denying knowledge of a promise of 
safety which al-Nasir had given them. During the 
reign of al-Nasir in Tabaristan, he remained in con- 
trol of the army, though a rivalry and enmity devel- 
oped between him and al-Nasir’s son Abu ’l-Kasim 
Dja‘far, especially after the latter was appointed gov- 
ernor of Sariya in 302/914-15. Al-Hasan conspired 
to depose al-Nasir with some Gili and Daylami chiefs, 
whom he had been sent to recruit with their tribes. 
When they arrived in Amul, he arrested al-Nasir and 
imprisoned him in a castle in Laridjan. Shortly after- 
wards, however, the Gilt chief Lilt b. al-Nu‘man 
arrived from Sariya calling for support of al-Nasir, 
and al-Hasan was deserted by most of his support- 
ers. As al-Nasir was restored to the rule, he tried to 
flee but was apprehended and brought before the 
imam, who pardoned him and permitted him to leave 
for Gilan. Some time later al-Nasir, upon the inter- 
cession of his son Abu ‘l-Husayn Ahmad, recalled 
him, granted him the title al-Da@ ila *l-Hakk and mar- 
ried a daughter of Ahmad to him. Earlier he had 
apparently been married to a daughter of al-Nasir. 
Then al-Nasir appointed him governor of Gurgan and 
ordered his son Dja‘far to assist him. The latter, how- 
ever, worked against him and deserted him when he 
was attacked by a (Samanid?) army of Turks. Al-Da‘T 
was forced to retreat and then besieged in a fortress 
near Astarabad, probably in winter 304/916-17. 
Eventually he escaped with a handful of men and 
went to Amul and from there to Gilan. 

After the death of al-Nasir in Sha‘ban 304/February 
917, Ahmad, in accordance with the wishes of his 
father, recalled him from Gilan and surrendered the 
rule to him. Dja‘far, however, reproached his brother 
for this and defected, first joining the Samanid gover- 
nor of Rayy and then going to Gilan to gather sup- 
porters. Ahmad remained loyal and subdued the 
Bawandid Ispahbad Sharwin b. Rustam and the Karinid 
Shahriyar, rulers of the highlands of Tabaristan, fore- 
ing them to pay a higher tribute to al-Da‘, but he 
prevented him from putting them to death. Then he 
was sent against the Samanid general Ilyas b. Ilyasa‘, 
who had seized Gurgan, and defeated him. Al-DaT and 
Ahmad occupied Gurgan but were forced to withdraw 
to Tamisha before another Samanid army under Kara- 
takin. Ahmad now deserted al-Da‘T and joined Dja‘far 
in Gilan. On 5 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 306/12 April 919 Dja‘far 
defeated al-Da‘I and took possession of Tabaristan, whilst 
al-DaT sought refuge with the Ispahbad Muhammad 
b. Shahriyar in the mountains. The latter seized him 
and sent him to the Djustanid ‘Ali b. Wahsitdan, 
‘Abbasid governor of Rayy, who imprisoned him in 
the fortress of Alamit. He was released after the 
murder of ‘Alt b. Wahstidan by the latter’s brother 
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Khusraw Firtiz and went to Gilan to seek support. In 
Djumada II 307/November 919 he retook Amul while 
the two sons of al-Nasir were absent in Gurgan. He 
defeated Ahmad near Astarabad and then won him 
over by offering to share the rule with him. Dja‘far, 
who had remained in Gurgan and was deserted by his 
army, fled to Gilan. In 308/921 Lilt b. al-Nu‘man, al- 
Da‘i’s governor of Gurgan, conquered Damghan, 
Nishapiir and eventually Marw, introducing the khutba 
for the ‘Alid. He was defeated by a large Samanid 
army and killed near Tis in Rabi I 309/July-August. 
When the defeated army returned to Gurgan, a group 
of Daylami and Gili leaders conspired to depose al- 
Dail and to put Ahmad on the throne. Informed about 
the plot, al-Dai hastened to Gurgin and during a 
reception killed seven of them, among them Harisindan 
b. Tirdadh, the king of the Gil. This ruthless punish- 
ment of the plotters led to a defection of many Daylamis 
and Gilis to the Samanids and eventually caused his 
downfall. 

In 310/922-3 al-DaT and Ahmad were defeated 
by the Samanid general Simdjiir al-Dawati at Djalayin 
in the region of Gurgan and were forced to retreat 
to Tamisha. Ahmad recovered Gurgan on | Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja 310/22 March 923 and was entrusted with 
the government of the town while al-DaT ruled in 


Amul. Shortly afterwards, however, Ahmad made again | 


common cause with his brother Dja‘far who had 
revolted in Gilan against al-Da‘i. Ahmad attacked 
al-Da‘T in Amul but was defeated and joined Dja‘far 
in Gilan. The two brothers then invaded Tabaristan, 
supported by several Daylami and Gili leaders, among 
them Makan b. Kaki [q.v.] and Asfar b. Shirtiya [see 
ASFAR B. SHIRAWAYHIT]]. Al-Da‘T fled, first to Sariya 
and then into the highlands while Ahmad took over 
the rule in Amul on 28 Djumada I 311/11 September 
923. After Ahmad’s death two months later and the 
succession of Dja‘far, al-Da‘i attacked Amul but was 
deserted by his supporters and sought again refuge in 
the mountains and later in Gilan. Only after Makan, 
having been involved in a conspiracy, was expelled 
from Tabaristan, did al-DaT gain again a powerful 
supporter. Early in 314/spring 926 Makan seized 
Amul, expelling the ruling ‘Alid, Ahmad’s son Aba 
Dja‘far Muhammad, and brought al-Da% from Gilan 
to restore him to power. At this time the Samanid 
Ahmad b. Nasr tried to invade Tabaristan, but was 
encircled in the mountains and forced to pay a ran- 
som of 20,000 dinars to al-Da‘t for his release. 
Disapproving of the conduct of Makan, al-Da‘i once 
more left for Gilan. Makan kept urging him to return 
and, on his protest, immediately released Aba Dja‘far 
Muhammad, al-Da‘t’s brother-in-law, whom he had 
seized and imprisoned. Eventually al-DaT rejoined 
Makan in Amul, and in 316/926 they set out on an 
ambitious campaign of conquest and took Rayy from 
its Samanid governor early in Sha‘ban/latter half of 
September. Their absence from Tabaristan was used 
by Asfar, who was ruling Girgan under Samanid 
overlordship, to invade that country. Al-DaT quickly 
returned to Amul with 500 men, but failed to get 
the support of the people there on which he had 
counted. He was defeated outside Amul and on his 
flight was killed by Mardawidj b. Ziyar, who thus 
avenged the death of his uncle Harisindan, on 24 
Ramadan 316/11 November 928. 

Al-DaT was popular as a ruler in Tabaristan and 
was clearly preferred to his rivals of the descendants 
of al-Nasir. He is highly praised in the account of 
Ibn Isfandiyar and in other sources for his justice 
for restraining the Daylami and Gili army from 





transgressions, for patronising scholars and poets and 
for building madrasas and khanakahs. The Kifan Zaydi 
supporters of al-Nasir also preferred him to the sons 
of the imam, and pressed the latter to appoint him 
as his successor. He never gained, however, recog- 
nition as a Zaydi imdm, evidently because he lacked 
the necessary qualifications of religious scholarship. 
The renunciation of any claim to the Zaydi ima- 
mate may have been expressed in the title a/-Da@7 
ila ‘l-Hakk which was chosen for him by al-Nasir 
(see W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 
Berlin 1965, 154 f). 
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AL-HASAN 8. MUHAMMAD »,. at-HANAFIYYA, 
grandson of ‘AIi and half-brother of Abii Hashim 
[g.v.], important member of the Hashimi clan in 
Medina, author of the two earliest texts so far known 
of Islamic theology. 

During the final crisis of Mukhtar’s revolt in Kiafa 
(67/687) he decided to join the movement; he arrived, 
however, too late and went on to Nisibis where a 
certain Abt’ Karib Budayr b. Abi Sakhr directed 
the last pocket of “Khashabi” resistance against the 
troups of al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra, who supported 
Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr (cf. for this episode, Aghdani*, vi, 
50, ll. 9 ff, where the name of Budayr is misread as 
Yazid, and the Syriac author John of Phenek, in 
A. Mingana, Sources syriaques, Leipzig 1907, i*, 183* 
ff.; also the sources given by W. al-Kadi, in Akten des 
VII. Kongresses fiir Arabistik und Islam-wissenschaft Gottingen 
1974, 297, n. 9). He was captured and imprisoned 
by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, but managed to escape 
to his father Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya in Mina. 
When, after the collapse of Ibn al-Zubayr’s anti- 
caliphate, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya decided to pay 
allegiance to ‘Abd al-Malik in 73/693, al-Hasan, 
amongst all members of the clan, drew the most spec- 
tacular consequences from this step: he wrote an open 
letter, later on known as his A: al-Jrdja@’, in which he 
implicitly declared Mukhtar’s allegiance to his father 
to have been nothing more than intrusion and impos- 
ture and where he pleaded for postponing (¢dja@’) any 
judgment upon “those who first participated in the 
schism of the community” (ahi al-furka al-uwal), i.e. 
upon “Uthman and his own grandfather ‘Ali. This 
astonishing attitude against the claims of his family 
seems to have been born out of the insight that ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s reconciliatory policy towards dissident polit- 
ical groups deserved some recognition and that the 
daemonising view of history proferred by the few 
remaining followers of Mukhtar at Kiifa, who were 
known as Saba’iyya at this time (and not yet as 
Kaysaniyya), was too sectarian in order to have any 
future. Whether the caliph exerted any pressure, espe- 
cially with respect to the weak financial situation of 
the ‘Alids, is difficult to substantiate. Al-Hasan had 
his letter recited in different places by ‘Abd al-Wahid 
b. Ayman, a Meccan mawla with whom he was on 
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friendly terms, but he also personally made propa- 
ganda for his ideas in Kifa. In spite of a certain suc- 
cess, he could not avoid criticism, and only a few 
years later those who were considered to be 
“Murdjiites” in Kiifa gave up the political passivity 
intended by al-Hasan’s notion of ida’ and joined the 
uprising of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, especially in its final phase 
(82/701). Al-Hasan seems, however, to have been 
responsible for the invention of this term, which was 
to have a rather multifacetted history in early Islam. 

In addition to the K. al-Irdja@’, he appears as the 
author of an extensive refutation of the Kadariyya 
which may have been composed only shortly after- 
wards, perhaps during the religious discussions 
preceding and accompanying the revolt of Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath. The treatise does not yet refer to the Risala 
written by al-Hasan al-Basri to ‘Abd al-Malik, and 
it is ignorant of certain Kadari doctrines developed 
there, but it presupposes the existence of a rather 
elaborate Kadari theology, which it attacks on 
rational as well as on exegetical grounds. Against his 
opponents, al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
stresses the omnipotence of God also with respect to 
human actions, but he does not say that God forces 
man to act against his will (only this would be 
djabr in his view). With al-Hasan al-Basri and other 
Kadaris, he shares a synergistic concept, but whereas 
the Kadariyya interpreted God’s “leading astray” as 
a mere secondary reaction which is justified by man’s 
sin, al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya sees sin 
as the result of the withdrawal of God’s “support” 
(tawftk). In his discussion of omnipotence he does not 
yet differentiate between divine predestination and 
divine foreknowledge. The treatise is structured in 
the form of hypothetical questions and answers (in 
kala... kuln@) and as such represents the earliest exam- 
ple of salam literarure in Islam. It is not preserved 
in its entirety, but in extensive fragments embedded 
in a later refutation written by the Zaydi imam al- 
Hadi ila ’l-Hakk (245-98/859-911; cf. the edition in 
Muhammad ‘Imara, Rasa@’il al-‘adl wa ‘l-tawhid, Cairo 
1971, ii, 118 €). 

Al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya also 
enjoyed a high reputation as a jurist. A few fatwds 
of his are mentioned in later sources: on the appro- 
priate distribution of the khums (which was a politi- 
cal problem because of the definition of the dhu 
‘I-kurba@), on mut‘a marriage (which he prohibited, 
in contrast to later _Imami opinion), on the unlaw- 
fulness of having more than four wives at the same 
time (cf. Makhil al-Nasaft, al-Radd ‘ala ahi al-hida’, 
Ms. Oxford, Pococke 271, fol. 45a, ll. 4 ff), and on 
the unlawfulness of eating the meat of the domesti- 
cated donkey (against ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas). Ibn Ishak 
(g.v.] took over from him some traditions about the 
life of the Prophet; al-Zuhri seems to have been closely 
associated with him. He died at an uncertain date; 
but this must have been either during the caliphate 
of ‘Abd al-Malik (i.e. before 86/705), in 95/714 or 
during the caliphate of “Umar II (99-101/717-20) at 
the latest. 
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commentary of the fragments of al-Hasan’s refuta- 

tion of the Kadariyya, and collection of the biogra- 

phical material (with further references). 
7 (J. van Ess) 

HASAN bs. NUH sb. Yosur 8. Munammap B. ADAM 
AL-Buarteél aL-Hinpi, Musta‘li-Tayyibr Isma‘ili savant. 

According to his own statement he was born and 
brought up in Khambhat (Cambay) in India, and 
received his early education there. It is not known 
when and by whom the surname “Bharat”, sc. from 
Bharié or Broach, [see BHaRroé], was given to him. 
Urged on by a thirst for knowledge, he states, he 
renounced family, left his country, travelled to Yaman, 
and became a student of Hasan b. Idris, the twentieth 
da% mutlak. The books read by him with his teacher 
in various branches of the ‘ulm al-da‘wa are fully 
described in the introduction to his K2ta@b al-Azhar. He 
was also closely associated with ‘Ali b. Husayn b. 
Idris and Muhammad b. Hasan b. Idris, who later 
became the twenty-second and twenty-third da@7 mutlaks. 
He was the mentor of Yisuf b. Sulayman, the twen- 
ty-fourth d@% mutlak, and died on 11 Dhu ’)-Ka‘da 
939/4 June 1533. 

His claim to fame is rightly based on his volumi- 
nous work Kitab al-Azhér wa-madjma‘ al-anwar al-malkiiia 
min basatin al-asrar, It is a chrestomathy of Isma‘it 
literature in seven volumes wherein many earlier works, 
otherwise lost, are preserved either in full or in part. 
It also contains extensive excerpts from Sunni and 
Zaydi works, especially on the life and character of 
‘Alt b. Abr Talib [9.v.]. Volume one was edited by 
‘Adil al-“Awwa in Muntakhabat Isma‘iliyya, Damascus 
1958, 181-250, whereas the remaining volumes are in 
manuscript. Major subjects of each volume are de- 
scribed in I. Poonawala, Bibliography of Ismaili literature, 
Malibu, Calif. 1977, 178-83. 

Bibliography: The main biographical source is 
the author’s own work Kitab al-Azhar, i, 186 ff; 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Rasiil al-Madjdii‘, Fihrist, ed. ‘AIT 
Naki Munzawi, Tehran 1966, 77-88. 

, (I. Poonawata) 

HASAN, MIR GHULAM (1140-1201/1727-86), 
Urdu poet noted for his mathnawis, was born 
in Dihli, the son of Mir Dahik, a poet of modest 
attainments who was satirised by Sawda. Mir Hasan 
had a liberal education, which included the Persian 
language, but apparently not Arabic. He learned 
the poetic art from his father and from Mir Dard. 
After the sack of Dihli in 1739 by Nadir Shah, he 
emigrated with his father to Faizabad (or Faydabad 
[g.v.]), the capital of Oudh or Awadh [g.v.]. En 
route, they stayed at Dig, near Bharatpur, and joined 
the pilgrimage procession to the festival of the 
saint Shah Madar at Makanpur. The poet was to 
describe this journey and festival in a colourful 
mathnawi, Gulzdr-i Iram, composed about nine years 
before his death. In Faizabad, Mir Hasan joined the 
service of the Nawwab. In 1189/1775 the new 
Nawwab, Asaf al-Dawla, transferred the capital to 
Lucknow, so the poet moved there also. Here he 
composed his longest and best-known mathnawi, Sthr 
al-bayan (“The enchantment of eloquence”), which won 
immediate acclaim, and is frequently known merely 
as “Mir Hasan’s Mathnawt”. This was finished in 
1199/1785, less than two years before the poet’s death. 

Mir Hasan’s complete poetical works do not seem 
to have been published. He is known to have written 
both ghazals and marthiyas, and he was the 
grandfather of Anis [¢.v.], the famous Urdu elegist. But 
it is for his mathnawis that he is chiefly remembered. 
Yet of the eleven with which he is credited, only 
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Sthr al-bayan is widely known, and it may justly be 
described as the original model of the Urdu narrative 
mathnawt, and one of the two or three greatest exam- 
ples of the form. It runs to about 2,000 couplets in 
mutaka@rib metre, and tells, in some detail, a story of 
royalty, love and magic of the kind current in India. 
The central plot concerns the love between Prince 
Binazir and Princess Badr-i Munir. There is a sub- 
sidiary love plot involving Nadjm al-Nisa’, the HWazi?’s 
daughter, and Firdz Shah, son of the King of the Jinn. 
A magic flying horse plays an important part in the 
events of the story. But the supernatural elements in 
the story are no more important than in—say—Central 
European Zauberoper or Zauberposse in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The elements which raise an incredible story 
to the level of great literature are many and varied, 
but they include the characterisation, which relates the 
characters to ordinary human beings; the vivid and | 
colourful description of people and places; the effective | 
use of rhetorical devices such as word-play; the time- 
less language, which seems remarkably up-to-date two 
centuries later; and the numerous examples of “gno- 
mic” verse which embody simple philosophising and 
lend themselves to quotation in everday life. In fact, 
few Urdu poets since have had his facility for saying 
things so simply yet effectively, often with internal 
rhyme. Sthr al-baydn has been adversely criticised chiefly 
for its unnecessary length. But apart from the series of 
introductions devoted to God, the Prophet, the Jmam 
‘Alt and others, ending with one to the Nawwab 
Asaf al-Dawla, the length is duly chiefly to the 
detailed description, without which it would lose most | 
of its charm, 

From what the poet says about his poem in the 
last few couplets, he clearly regarded it as a new 
type of mathnawt, and as his chief claim to fame. 
He says: 


It is a new type, and the language is new. 

It is not a [normal kind of] mathnawi, it is the 
enchantment of eloquence. 

From it my fame will endure throughout the world, 

For wherever these words are is a memorial. 


Evidence of the immense popularity of the work 
can be seen in the various verse translation into 
other Indian vernaculars, and also in the dramatic 
versions. Thus in Bengali there is a verse transla- 
tion of 1863, and a play entitled simply Mathnawit 
of 1876. Mir Bahadur ‘Ali’s Urdu prose version, 
completed under the auspices of Fort William College, 
Calcutta, was printed there in 1803, and has since 
been frequently reprinted. It contains many poetical 
quotations from Mir Hasan’s original. The story pro- 
vided a favourite plot for early Urdu drama in the 
late 19th century. 

The qualities found in Sthr al-bayén—apart from the 
involved story—are present in his other mathnawis. 
Thus Gulzari Tram includes a vivid description of a 
crowded market; another, Rumiz al-Gnfin, has a Sift 
background. 

Mir Hasan’s other claim to fame is his account, 
in Persian, of Urdu poets, including his contempo- 
raries, the Tadhkira-yi-shu‘ara’-yi-Urdii, which has become 
a standard reference work. 

Bibliography: There are numerous editions, 
as well as manuscripts of Sthr al-baydn. That 
edited by ‘Abd al-Bari Asi (Afathnawiyat-i-Mir 
Hasan, Lucknow 1945, is recommended because 
it also includes Gulzar-i Iram and Rumiiz al- 
‘arifin, and has a useful introduction, with numer- 
ous footnotes explaining difficult vocabulary. 





Mathnawi-yi-Mir Hasan, ed. Hamid Allah Afsar, 
Allahabad 1925, has a short introduction which 
discusses the poem’s good and bad qualities (11- 
14), and a glossary. Mir Hasan’s Tadhkira-yi- 
shu‘ar@ -yi-Urdi was published at ‘Aligarh in 1922. 

For accounts of Mir Hasan, particularly Schr al- 
bayan, mention must first be made of R. Russell 
and Khurshidul Islam, Three Mughal poets: Mir, Sauda, 

Mir Hasan, London 1969, 69-94. This account is 

devoted chiefly to re-telling the story, but also 

includes a useful critical assessment. Saksena gives 

a general account of the poet in his History of Urdu 

iterature, Allahabad 1927, 67-70; See also Muham- 

mad Sadiq, History of Urdu literature, London 1964, 

108-11; Urdu accounts of the poet include the fol- 

lowing: Muhammad Husayn Azad, <Ab-i-hapat, 

Lahore ed. 1950, 249-51; Mahmiid Fartki, Mir 

Hasan awr khandain ké dusré shu‘aré, Lahore 1952; 

Wahid Kurayshi, Adir Hasan awr un ka zaméana, 

Lahore 1959; For Mir Bahadur ‘Ali's prose version, 

see Major Henry Court’s English tr., The  nasr-i 

Benazir, Calcutta 1871, 2nd ed. 1889. 

: (J.A. Haywoop) 

HASAN BEDR at-DIN, later Pastia (1851-1912), 
Ottoman Turkish soldier and playwright, chiefly famed 
as the collaborator during the years 1875-9 of his fel- 
low-officer and friend, the author and dramatist Manastirli 
Mehmed Riffat [¢.v.], in the writing of some 16 plays, 
some translations from the French and some original, 
which were produced at the Gedik Pasha Theatre in 
Istanbul (see MANASTIRL] MEHMED RIF‘AT for full details). 

He was born at Simaw near Kiitahya, the son of 
an army officer, was educated at the military school 
({dadi) in Damascus and then at the Istanbul War 
College (Harbiyye), where he graduated the first of 
his class and was the contemporary and classmate 
of his future collaborator Manastirli Mehmed. He served 
briefly in the Imperial Guards, but in the increasing- 
ly repressive atmosphere of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II’s 
reign he was soon banished from Istanbul to the east- 
em provinces, and served in Syria and Palestine with 
the rank of colonel. However, he was soon stripped of 
this rank, presumably as the result of a zhumal or dela- 
tory report, and taught in Damascus schools for a liv- 
ing. After the restoration of the Constitution in 1908, 
he returned to Istanbul, was rehabilitated under the 
Young Turk régime, promoted to brigadier-general and 
then general of a division, and was finally appointed 
commander and governor of Ishkodra [g¢.v. in Suppl.] 
or Scutari (modern Shkodér in northern Albania). After 
a brief spell of service, he resigned on the grounds of 
ill-health, returned to Istanbul and died there in 1912. 

Bibliography: See that for MANAsTiRLi MEHMED 

RIF‘AT. ae (Fanir Iz) 

HASAN NEIZAMI, historian of the Dihl sul- 
tanate in Muslim India. 

He was the son of Nizami ‘Aridi Samarkandi, the 
famous Persian littérateur [g.v.], but left his home- 
town, Nishapiir, sometime towards the close of the 
6th/12th century because of political instability 
there. In Dihlt he made friends with high officers of 
Sultan Kutb al-Din Aybak (602-7/1206-10  [g.v.]), 
including the Sadr Sharaf al-Mulk. Impressed by his 
learning, his friends advised him to produce a liter- 
ary work so that he might get royal patronage; hence 
Hasan Nizami decided to compile the history of 
Aybak’s achievements in Arabic. But his friends per- 
suaded him to write it in Persian, since there were 
in India few people literate in Arabic. In the mean- 
time, the royal farman was proclaimed that Aybak’s 
conquests in India should be recorded by scholars, 
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along with those of his master, Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din 
Muhammad b. Sam [see cHtrips]. Hence the com- 
pilation of the Tad) al-maathir. 

The first part contains a description of Sultans 
Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad and Kutb al-Din Aybak. 
On Sultan Aybak’s death Hasan Nizami continued 
his work under Iltutmish, and according to Sir Henry 
Elliot, brought it up to the year 626/1229; but the 
extant copies of the work end with the description of 
the occupation of Lahore by Iltutmish in 614/1217. 
Since Iltutmish was his last patron, the author is not 
impartial in his criticism of his master’s rivals, such 
as Tadj al-Din Yildiz and Sultan Nasir al-Din Kubaéa. 
He omits mention of Aram Shah, the son of Kutb 
al-Din Aybak, because IItutmish has usurped the throne 
and killed him. Moreover, there is no space devoted 
to the description of the nobles of the early sultans 
of Dihlt, who had helped the sultans in stabilising 
Muslim rule in northern India at its very beginning. 
In fact, Hasan Nizami fails to produce a history in 
the real sense of the word; his work reads like a mere 
Fath-ndma. 

It was, moreover, written in an ornate and florid 
style, full of verbosity and rhetorics. The historical 
details are interspersed with the Kur’anic verses and 
Arabic and Persian poems; more than half of the 
work comprises only verses. Despite these defects, the 
Tadj al-m@athir enjoyed fame because of its bravura 
style, much to contemporary literary taste, and much 
imitated subsequently. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 493-5, 1310; H.M. 
Elliot and J. Dowson, The history of India, as 
told by its own historians, ii, 204-43; Hasan ‘Askari, 
Taj al-Ma@athir of Hasan Nizami, in Patna 
Unwwersity Journal, xviii/3 (1963). 

a (I.H. Srppigut) 

HASRAT MOHANI, Sayyww Fapr at-Hasan, 
prominent Indian journalist, poet and politician, was 
born most probably in 1297/1880 in the small town 
of Mohan in Uttar Pradesh. His family, which num- 
bered many scholars, physicians and mystics, claimed 
descent from Sayyid Mahmiid who migrated from 
Nishaptr in Iran and founded Mohan in 615/1218. 
One recent ancestor had been royal physician to the 
Kings of Awadh, another had been minister of reli- 
gious affairs in the Hyderabad state. Hasrat was edu- 
cated at government schools and privately in Arabic 
and Persian. In 1316/1899 he headed the provincial 
list in the matriculation examination and won a gov- 
ernment scholarship to the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh. 

From his student days Hasrat was a prominent 
figure in the political and cultural activities of North 
Indian Muslims. He fought for Islamic causes in India 
and abroad. In 1903 he started an Urdii weekly, Urdi- 
i mu‘alla, which appeared intermittently until] 1938: its 
pan-Islamist and virulently anti-British views strongly 
influenced young educated Muslims. In 1909 he was 
jailed for a year for publishing an article critical of 
British educational policy in Egypt, and he was promi- 
nent in the explosion of pan-Islamic protest which pre- 
ceded World War One. In 1916 he was interned for 
the duration of the War after he was found to be 
connected with ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi’s [9.v.} plan, the 
“Silk Letters Conspiracy”, to raise the Frontier tribes 
against the British. During the Khzafat movement he 
associated increasingly with the ‘ulama’, coming to be 
called our “mad mulla” by Muhammad and Shawkat 
‘Ali [g.v.], and tried continually to drive the agitation 
more extreme: striving to make non-co-operation 
with government the policy of the Khiafat movement 





at its conference of Nov-ember 1919, declaring his 
support for an Afghan invasion of India at the 
Congress-Khilafat meetings of June 1920, and attempt- 
ing to make complete independence for India the aim 
of the Congress and the Muslim League at their ses- 
sions in 1921. He was imprisoned from 1922 to 1924. 
On his release he startled many by declaring himself 
a Communist as well as a Muslim, and he chaired 
the reception committee of the first Indian Communist 
Conference at Kanpur in 1925. From this point 
Hasrat’s influence in Indian politics declined. He 
remained notable but could no longer find support 
amongst many. From 1937 he was active in the Muslim 
League, of which he had been a member from its 
foundation and President in 1921, but he was out of 
harmony with the direction it was taking. He opposed 
the League’s demand for Pakistan and devoted much 
of his time from 1942 to 1947 to promoting his own 
plan for a three-tiered Indian confederation to solve 
the communal problem. In 1946 he was elected as a 
Muslim League candidate to the UP Legislative Council 
and to the Indian Constituent Assembly. He died in 
Lucknow in 1951. 

Although vigorously engaged in politics, Hasrat 
maintained a considerable literary output. His most 
important prose works are his commentary on the 
13th/19th century poet Ghalib, Sharh-i Ghalib, and his 
discussion of the conventions of Urdi poetry, Mikat-i 
sukhan. Primarily, however, he was a poet. He con- 
tributed much to the refinement of the Urdii ghazal 
and was the only ghazal writer of modern times to 
become a “classic” while still alive. Djamal Miyan 
Farangi Mahalli has edited the most complete edi- 
tion of his works, Kudliyat, 2nd. ed., Lahore 1959. 

Evidently, several somewhat contradictory themes 
mingle in Hasrat’s life. There is his faith, as evident 
in his private life as in his public actions. A punctil- 
ious observer of prayer and fasting, he also performed 
the Hadid} at least eleven times between 1932 and his 
death. He was, moreover, in the tradition of his ances- 
tors, a mystic and a follower of the Farangi Mahall 
family [g.v. above] of Lucknow, becoming a murid of 
Mawlana ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1321/1903-4) in 1894 
and being made a fhalifa in both Kadiri-Razzaki and 
Cishti-Nizimi silsilas by Mawlana ‘Abd al-Bari [g.v. 
above] in 1917. There is his imperviousness to the 
communal attitudes which influenced so many of his 
contemporaries; hence he opposed Pakistan, admired 
Hindus of a revolutionary caste of mind like Tilak, 
Aurobindo Ghose and Subhas Bose, and wrote poems 
in Hindi praising Krishna and expressing his longing 
for Hindu holy places. Then there is his Communism, 
though it is unlikely that his understanding of 
Communist theory and practice would have withstood 
rigorous examination. Its attractions, it seems, stemmed 
in part from a very Muslim love of egalitarianism, in 
part from a hatred of British imperialism and in part 
from the fact that it took no account of communal- 
ism. Invariably, Hasrat propounded his position with 
sincerity and without fear. Such independence of mind 
invited conflict with others. He was expelled two times 
from Aligarh College, imprisoned at least three times 
by the British, had memorable confrontations with 
both Gandhi and Jinnah, led the party which stormed 
the Congress session at Kanpur in 1925, and refused 
to sign the Indian constitution because he did not 
think it brought the freedom for which Indians had 
fought. Above all things a rugged individualist, he was 
received with great respect throughout his life though 
heard increasingly by few. 

Bibliography: Khalid Hasan Qadiri, Hasrat 
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Mohani: a study of his life and poetry, London University 
Ph. D. thesis, 1971 (unpublished); Francis Robinson, 
Separatism among Indian Muslims: the politics of the United 
Provinces’ Muslims 1860-1923, Cambridge 1974. 
(F.C.R. Rosinson} 

HASSANT [see asani] 

HASSU TAYLI “the oilman”, a religious devo- 
tee of Muslim India, was born at an unknown date, 
some time in the 10th/16th century, at Makhiwal, on 
the bank of the Chenab, in the Pandjab. 

A critical change in Hassii’s life came when he 
was twelve. He met one of the living “nine naths 
of Gorakhnath”. The latter recognised in him his 
sixty-first and premier disciple, who had spent 82 
years in severe austerities before his birth. Hassii 
now embarked on his career as a saint. He went 
to Lahore where he worked as a porter, but sub- 
sequently became a grain merchant and opened a 
grain store at Lahori Mandi. A devout admirer of 
his, Strat Singh, paints him as a merchant of a curi- 
ous type—knowing everything about the future prices, 
he bought dear and sold cheap! He died at Lahore 
in 1104/1603. His tomb still survives, an object of 
some veneration; the spot is also remembered where 
he used to sell grain. 

To his death, Hassit ‘Tayli appears to have remained 
formally a Muslim, though he did not follow the five 
basic observances of Islam. For this latter, his disci- 
ple Sarat Singh has ready explanations: he prayed all 
the time, so why should he have prayed in public? 
Why should he have paid zakat, or kept daily fasts 
when he never had anything stored up, and never 
broke his fast? Why should he have gone on 
Pilgrimage, to circumambulate the Ka‘ba, when he 
went round the Ka‘ba of his heart a hundred times 
in one breath? His chief disciple, Shaykh Kamil, used 
the term Malamatiyya [q.v.] to designate his master’s 
school, with considerable aptness. 

The significance of this religious sect lies in the 
fact that it openly drew its disciples from amongst 
both Hindus and Muslims, and declared its connec- 
tions with ascetic and mystic predecessors in both reli- 
gions. Nor did the followers of this sect make any 
attempt to hide the rather modest origins of their 
teacher. 

Bibliography: Surat Singh, Tadhkira-yi Pir Hassit 
Taylt, unique Ms. in Department of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University; M. Athar Ali, Szdelights 
into ideological and religous attitudes in the Punjab dur- 
ing the 17th century, in Medieval India—a miscellany, 
i, Bombay _1972. (M. AtTHar ALI) 
AL-HATIMI, Aso ‘ALi Muxmmap Bs. AL-Hasan B. 

aL-Muzarrar, literary critic and philologist of 
the 4th/10th century, who died in Baghdad on 27 
Rabi‘ II 388/26 April 998. 

Though the name of his father is sometimes given 
as al-Husayn, the testimony of Abia ‘Ali al-Muhassin 
al-Tanikhi (Mishwar al-muhddara, ed. ‘A. al-Shilidji, 
Beirut 1391-3/1971-3, iii, 14) and of al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, who received traditions from al-Hatimi 
through Abii ‘Ali’s son, Abu ’I-Kasim al-Tanakhi (see 
Ta’rtkh Baghdad, i, 214, 356, xi, 231) can probably be 
trusted. All biographers agree that he was a pupil of 
Ghulam Tha‘lab [g.v.], but fail to mention other teach- 
ers, except Yakut (Udaba’, vi, 501), who states that al- 
Hatimi was born early enough to have been a pupil 
of Ibn Durayd [g.v.]. Since Ibn Durayd died in 
321/933, this information, if correct, would indicate 
that al-Hatimi was born around 310/922 or even ear- 
her. Yakit however also quotes an autobiographi- 
cal note from al-Hatimi’s [Takr?] al-hilbadja, a book 





which al-Hatimi wrote for the vizier, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
{al-Husayn b. Ahmad] b. Sa‘dan [see IBN sa‘DAN 
below], who held office from 373/983 till 374/985 
(see Ibn Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-umam, ii, 85, 102, 
107). In this note, al-Hatimy claims that he served 
Sayf al-Dawla at the age of nineteen. If we assume 
that al-Hatimi did not join the circle of Sayf al- 
Dawla before the latter had established himself firm- 
ly in Aleppo in 336/947, he could not have been 
born before 317. The question is whether al-Hatimi’s 
autobiographical report can be trusted, since both the 
description of his character by contemporary authors 
(see Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi, al-Jmta‘ wa ‘l-mwanasa, 
i, 135, iii, 126-7) and the tone of many of his own 
remarks in the Midiha (see below) suggest that he 
was given to unbridled self-glorification. A further 
reason for questioning the report in the Hilbada is 
that he quotes in the Hilya {see below) ‘Ali b. 
Sulayman al-Akhfash who died as early as 315/927 
(cf. Bonebakker, Materials for the history of Arabic rhet- 
onc, in AIUON, Suppl. no. 4, xxxv [1975], fasc. 3, 
p. 88). The autobiographical report quoted by Yakitit 
goes on to say that at the court of Sayf al-Dawla, 
al-Hatimi was treated as the equal of the grammar- 
ians Abit ‘Ali al-Farisi, Ibn Khalawayh [g.vv.] and 
Abu ‘l-Tayyib al-Lughawi [g.v. above]. Since Abia 
‘Alt al-Farist joined Sayf al-Dawla in 341, al-Hatimi 
cannot have given up his career with Sayf al-Dawla 
before that date, again assuming that his report can 
be trusted. It is also likely that al-Hatimi left Aleppo 
not later than Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 351/December 962, the 
date of the attack on Aleppo by Nicephorus Phocas 
(Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Lughawi died in the massacre that 
followed, according to the editor of Abu ’!-Tayyib’s 
Maratib, Cairo 1375/1955, 5-6). In any case, we find 
him in Baghdad in the summer of 352/963 (or pos- 
sibly 351/962, cf. M.S. Kiktev in Literatura Vostoka 
[1969], 81 note) involved in a discussion with the 
poet al-Mutanabbi, whom he may well have known 
already at the court of Sayf al-Dawla. The Yatimat 
al-dahr of Tha‘alibt (ed. M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 
1375-7/1956-8, iii, 108-11, 131-3) quotes verses by 
al-Hatimi on the Ziyarid ruler Shams al-Ma‘ali [Kabis 
b. Wushmagir] [¢.v.], on the Buwayhid vizier Sabir 
b. Ardashir and on the caliph al-Kadir bi ‘lah, but 
these do not throw any light on al-Hatimi’s career 
during the second half of his life (the Yatima text sug- 
gests that these poems were composed by a son of 
al-Hatimi; unless one follows the text in Yakut vi, 
501-2, assuming at the same time, that this text con- 
tains, in a brief parenthesis, two lines by al-Hatimi’s 
father and that Yakit should have read ’bnthi as in 
the Yatima ed.). 

From the introduction of a story in al-Tantkhi’s 
al-Farady ba‘d al-shidda (Cairo 1903, ii, 85 = Cairo 
1375/1955, 305), it appears that al-Hatimi visited 
Egypt, but unfortunately there is no indication at 
which period of his life this visit took place. Nor do 
we know any details about his career as a katib, though 
he is qualified as such by several biographers. 

Al-Hatimi chiefly owes his fame to two  nsélas 
on the poet al-Mutanabbi which go under various names. 
The first of the two is known as al-Risdla al-miidtha [fi 
dlukr sankat Abi ‘t-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi- wa-sakit shi'rih), 
Dyabhat al-adab, Munazarat Abi Ali al-Hatimi t-Abi 1-T and, 
or simply al-Risala al-Hatimiya. The correct title, at least 
of the longer version of this rsdla which is preserved 
in the ms. Escurial 772 (and quoted in part by Ibn 
Khallikan and, following him, al-Yafi', Adi’at, Hyderabad 
1337-9, repr. Beirut 1390/1970, ii, 437-41), is undoubt- 
edly al-Midiha. This title is explained by the author 
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as referring to a type of wound inflicted on the head 
(Lane, s.v. shadjdja), and may be a double entendre, 
since midiha means also “making apparent”, “dis- 
closing”, i.e. the defects of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry. The 
title Djabhat al-adab must be the result of a wrong 
interpretation of a sentence in the preface, though it 
appears in several mediaeval biographies (see the ed. 
of the Midiha by M.Y. Nadjm, Beirut 1385/1965, 
3, 11. 12-3, 4, 1. 18, and 6, note 1 of the intro- 
duction). The msala is a caricature of al-Mutanabbi 
and a condemnation of his poetry, in the framework 
of a discussion between the poet and al-Hatimi. The 
attack was instigated by the Buwayhid vizier al- 
Muhallabi and reflected the rivalry between the 
Buwayhid Mu‘izz al-Dawla and the Hamdanid Sayf 
al-Dawla (see R. Blachére, Un poéte arabe du IV" sié- 
cle de 'Hégire, Paris 1935, 223-5, 228). It ended, 
according to al-Hatimi, in al-Mutanabbi’s flight to 
Kiifa. A shorter version of the same mnsdla exists in 
Yakat’s Udaba@ (vi, 504-18), in Yusuf al-Badi‘i’s al- 
Subh al-munabbi (ed. M. al-Sakka e¢ alii, Cairo 1963, 
128-42), in the MS Cairo, Dar al-Kutub 2039 (ed. 
I. al-Dasiky al-Bisat 1, Cairo 1961, as an appendix 
to the [bana ‘an sarikat al-Mutanabbi of Abii Sa‘d 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-‘Amidi) and in at least two 
other manuscripts. There is a Russian translation in 
the above mentioned article by Kiktev. An even shorter 
version is preserved in Shihab al-Din al-Khatadji (ed. 
‘A.M. al-Hulw, Cairo 1386/1967, ii, 421-7), which 
does not make any mention of Muhallabi and Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla. These shorter versions end in a reconcili- 
ation, after which al-Mutanabbi and al-Hatimi part 
as good friends. Al-Badi‘i’s text, Khatadji and the 
text published by al-Bisati (but not the text in Yaktit) 
even add a last sentence to the effect that al-Hatimi 
became so much convinced of al-Mutanabbi’s merits 
as a poet that be decided to write another Risala 
Hatimiyya. This second Risala Hatimiyya to which the 
shorter versions of the first allude may be the list of 
parallels between verses by al-Mutanabbi and pseu- 
do-Aristotelian sententiae whicb is preserved not only 
in a considerable number of manuscripts, but also in 
the Kitab al-Badi‘ fi nakd al-shiy by Usama b. Munkidh 
(ed. A.A. Badawi et alu, Cairo 1380/1960, 264-83) 
and in quotations in the Mutanabbt commentary by 
al-‘Ukbari (see Blachére, op. cit., 268-9, and the exam- 
ples translated by F. Rosentbal in Das Fortleben der 
Antike im Islam, Ziirich 1965, 352-4, and cf. 118). Yet 
there may be some doubt about the authentity of 
this second risdla, since biographies such as those by 
Yakat and al-Suyatt, which offer a detailed list of al- 
Hatimi’s oeuvre, do not mention it. An accurate 
description of the riséla appears in al-Muhammadiin min 
al-shu‘ara’ by Ibn al-Kiftt (ed. H. Ma‘mari, Cairo 
1390/1970, 231), though Ibn al-Kifti fails to men- 
tion it in his Hatimr biography in the Inbah al-ruwat. 
A second description occurs in al-Safadi’s Waft 6: ‘l- 
wafayat, ii, 343; but several unpublished manuscripts 
of the rnsala have only a descriptive title with no 
indication of the origin of the work. Nor does al- 
Hitimi’s name (as far as the author of the article 
knows) appear in the above-mentioned Mutanabbi 
commentary and in Usama’s Badi‘ Mention should 
be made of a curious manuscript in the Ambrosiana 
(F 300) which brings together a somewhat more 
elaborate rendering of the short version of the first 
Risdla and the second Risdla claiming (not very 
convincingly) that both were based on a_ verbal 
account given by al-Hatimi in 369/979-80. The best 
edition of the second Riséla Hatumiyya is that by 
F.A. al-Bustani in Machrig, xxix (1931), 132-9, 








196-204, 273-80, 348-55, 461-4, 623-32, 759-67, 854- 
9, 925-34, and in a separate ed. published in the 
same year. A facsimile edition with translation was 
published by O. Rescher in Jslamica, ii (1926), 439- 
73; other editions can be disregarded. 

As a document of mediaeval Arabic literary criti- 
cism, the longer version of the Midiha is by far the 
most interesting of the three texts, not only because 
of its penetrating and often rightful criticism of 
al-Mutanabbi’s poetry, but also because of its lucid 
analysis of the distinction between slavish imitation of 
themes from ancient poetry and the subtle metamor- 
phosis of such themes as he finds it in the work of 
truly gifted poets. This analysis goes beyond the orig- 
inal aim of the risé/a, which sets out to be a satire 
against al-Mutanabbi and a grotesque picture of his 
character and habits. The first encounter between al- 
Hatimi and al-Mutanabbi is followed, in the Midiha 
but not in its shorter version, by a description of 
three further encounters at the house of al-Muhallabi 
in the presence of scholars of note, such as Abii Sa‘id 
al-Straff, ‘Alv b. ‘Isa al-Rummani and ‘Ali b. Haran 
al-Munadjdjim. In the preface to his edition (11-12), 
Nadjm raises the question whether the meetings at 
the home of al-Muhallabi actually took place and 
were not invented in order to find a suitable form 
for an elaboration of the theme of discussion of the 
first meeting. It is indeed un-likely that al-Mutanabbi 
would have allowed himself to be publicly humiliat- 
ed on four different occasions. 

Al-Hatimi is frequently quoted in mediaeval hand- 
books on literary theory as an authority on definitions 
of figures of speech by early critics. Many of these quo- 
tations can be traced in al-Hatimi’s Hilyat al-muhddara. 
The Hilya is not, however, a work on literary theory, 
but rather an anthology on poetry with short sections 
on literary theory. A work specifically dealing with this 
subject is quoted by al-Hatimi himself in the Hilya and 
was known to Usama (see Badi, 8) and perhaps to 
others (see Materials, 14-6, 20, 27). The survival of the 
Hilya in two Maghribi manuscripts (one of which has 
a marginal note indicating that a small portion of the 
book had already circulated in Spain before the rest 
arrived) and Ibn Hazm’s [g.v.} recommendation of “the 
books of al-Hatimy’ as manuals on poetry (al-Takrib 
lihadd al-mantik, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1959, 207), as well 
as other evidence (see Materials, 18) indicate that al- 
Hatimi enjoyed a considerable reputation in Spain. 

Other writings by al-Hatimi have not apparently 
survived. As far as one can judge from the lists given 
by Yakut and by others, al-Hatimi’s main interest was 
literary criticism, though he wrote also books on lex- 
icography and grammar. 
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‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1367/1948, ui, 482-6 (no. 
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HAWKING [see Bayzara]. 

HAWSAM, the earlier Arabic name of the mod- 
ern town of Ridisar in eastern Gilan on the coast of 
the Caspian Sea. It is an Arabisation of the local 
name, which appears to have been Khosham or 
Khésham. Thus the name is given by al-Mukaddasi 
(51, 355, 360) and probably by Abii Dulaf b. Muhalhil 
(ed. Minorsky, Abié-Dulaf Mis‘ar b. Muhathil’s Travels in 
Tran, Gairo 1955, 23) as Kh-sh-m; by al-Birini (al- 
Kaniin al-Mas‘idi, Hyderabad 1954-6, 569) as Khawsam; 
and by Asil al-Din Zawzani (ed. H.L. Rabino, in JA 
(1950), 327, 330) as Hawsham. The rendering of the 
initial kk as h in Arabic corresponded to the pronun- 
ciation of Arabic ha’ by the Gil as kha@ and the shift 
of Persian shin to Arabic sin occurred frequently. The 
identity of al-Mukaddasi’s Kh-sh-m with Hawsam, 
rejected by Muhammad Kazwini and Minorsky, is 
ascertained by his reference to it (360) as “the town 
of the da7.” The itinerary given by him elsewhere 
(372), which places a Kh-sh-m at a two days’ trip west 
of the Safid-rid, appears to refer to a different town 
also mentioned by Asil al-Din Zawzani (332). 

Hawsam is generally described as the eastern- 
most town of Gilan, located at the border between 
the Gil and the Daylam, whose territories extended 
west of it to the coast. It is first mentioned as a res- 
idence of the Zaydi imam al-Hasan al-Utrish [¢.v.] al- 
Nasir li’l-Hakk, who was active in the region during 
the last decade of the 3rd century/903-13 converting 
the Gil and Daylam to Islam. After the collapse of 
the Zaydi ‘Alid reign in Tabaristan in 316/928, it 
became the chief seat of ‘Alid rule in the Caspian 
region and the centre of scholarship of the Nasiriyya, 
the school of al-Nasir in kh and theology. It was 
ruled from ca. 319/931 to 350/961 by Abu ’l-Fadl 
Dja‘far al-Thair fi Wah [see aL-rHA’IR FI LLAH], grand- 
son of a brother of al-Nasir and, through his mother, 
of al-Nasir himself. His descendants remained in con- 
trol of the town during much of the time until 
and beyond the end of the century, though often 
in contention with descendants of al-Nasir and 
other ‘Alids, which also involved efforts by the Ziyarids 
and Buwayhids to secure their suzerainty over the 
region. The Tha’irids, though Zaydis of the Nasiriyya 
school, ruled as amirs without claiming the Zaydi 
imamate. In 353 or 354/964-5, the Zaydi imam 
Abia ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi li-Din Allah took the town 
from al-Hasan Amirka, son of Abu ’l-Fadl al-Tha’ir, 
and ruled there, with a short interruption, until his 
death in 359/970. Ca. 380/990 the mam Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn al-Mu’ayyad bi’-llah stayed in Hawsam for 
a year, and some time later for another period of over 
two years. He eventually took his residence in Langa, 
west of Hawsam, leaving that town to the Th@irid 
Kiya Abu ’l-Fadl who nominally recognised his ima- 
mate. In the early Sth/I 1th century, Abi Dja‘far al- 
Hawsami, the most famous collector and commentator 
of the works of al-Nasir, was active there. Ca. 432/1041- 
2 the Nasiri ‘ulama’ of Hawsam set up al-Husayn al- 
Nasir, a descendant of al-Utrish al-Nasir, as imam, 
and he reigned in the town until his death in 472/1079- 
80. He was buried next to Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, 
and their tombs became a place of pilgrimage for the 
Caspian Zaydis. Thereafter, Hawsam came under the 
rule of the imams Abi Rida al-Kisumi (d. after 
493/1100) and Abii Talib al-Akhir (502-20/1108-28), 
though they did not take their permanent residence 
there. The town evidently declined in the latter part 
of the 5th/11th century and lost its rank as the chief 
town of eastern Gian to Lahidjan [g.v.]. Around the 
turn of the century, the Bawandid Ispahbad Husam 





al-Dawla Shahriyar, after surrendering control of 
Tabaristan to his son Nadjm al-Din Karin, retired to 
Hawsam, where he built a kkdnakah for himself. He 
bought much land in the region and ordered the con- 
struction of a market and shops. After he fell ill and 
was brought back to Tabaristan by his son, he put a 
former servant in charge of his property in Hawsam 
(Ibn Isfandiyar, Ta’rikh-i Tabaristin, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, 
Tehran 1941, ii, 37 f.). The report reflects both the 
decline of the town and its continued attraction as a 
religious centre. The general decline continued during 
the following century. In a letter sent to the Yaman 
in 607/1210-11, a Zaydi scholar of Lahidjan men- 
tioned the deplorable condition of the two 
shrines of Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi and al-Husayn 
al-Nasir in Hawsam, expressing his hope that the 
Yamani imdm al-Mansir ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza would 
restore them. In the early 8th/14th century, Hawsam 
seems to have regained some importance as an 
administrative centre, for a coin was minted there 
for the [khan Abia Sa‘id between 733/1332 and 
736/1335 if the restoration of the name of the mint 
proposed by Fraehn, De Ichanorum seu Chulaguida- 
rum numis, in Mém. Acad. Imp. Sciences St. Pétersbourg, 
6th ser., ii [1834], 530, 548, is correct. Zahir al- 
Din Mar‘ashi (Ta’rikh-i Gilan, ed. M. Sutiida, Tehran 
1347, 143 f.), however, describes the town as having 
long fallen into ruin when Sayyid Radi Kiya (789- 
829/1387-1426) of the Amir Kiya’l dynasty of Lahidjan 
ordered its rebuilding and gave it the name Riddisar. 
Radi Kiya granted tax exemptions in order to attract 
people to the town, brought — shipbuilders 
to the harbour, built a congregational mosque in a 
large square, a market with shops, a bath, palace, sta- 
ble and hotel. The shrine and cemetry of al-Husayn 
al-Nasir were preserved from the former town, and 
several royal personages were buried there in the 
Oth/15th and 10th/16th centuries. 
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HAYDAR-I AMULI, Bawa’ at-Din Haypar B. 

‘ALI B. Haypar at-“Usaypi (719/1319 or 720/1320— 
after 787/1385), early representative of Persian 
theosophy and commentator on Ibn ‘Arabi. 

Our knowledge about his life is based on two auto- 
biographical passages written in 777/1375-6 and 
782/1380 respectively. He originated from a family of 
Husayni sayyids in Amul, Mazandaran, whose 
population had been known for its Shi‘t leanings 
for a long time. During his studies he left his home- 
town for Astarabad and Isfahan. But in his late twen- 
ties he returned and became a confidant, and afterwards 
a minister of Fakhr al-Dawla Hasan b. Shah 
Kaykhusraw b. Yazdagird, the last ruler of Tabaristan 
belonging to the Kinakh“ariyya branch of the Bawan- 
did dynasty [g.v.]. This period seems to have been 
rather short, because in 748/1347 he was still in 
Khurasan, as is attested by a vision which he had 
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there and which he reports in his works, whereas 
two years later, in 750/1349, shortly before Fakhr 
al-Dawla’s assassination by members of his own family, 
he experienced a religious crisis which made him give 
up his courtly life, in spite of his reverence for his 
master, and perform the fadjdj. For the rest of his 
life, at least during the documented part of it, he 
stayed in ‘Irak. In Baghdad he studied with Nasir 
al-Din al-Kashani al-Hilli (d. 755/1354) and Fakhr 
al-Din Muhammad b. Hasan, the son of the famous 
“Allama al-Hilli, two Shit scholars who enjoyed the 
patronage of the Djala’irids [9.v.]. With the latter one 
he exchanged a theological and juridical correspon- 
dence which is preserved in an autograph (al-Masail 
al-Amuliyya, dated 762/1361,; ms. Tehran University 
no. 1022, fols. 71b-76b). He also wrote for him his 
Risalat Rafi‘at al-khilaf ‘an wadjh sukiit Amir al-Mw minin, 
an apology for ‘Ali’s passive attitude towards the first 
caliphs. 

The number of Haydar-i Amuli’s works which are 
known to us, by title at least, amounts to 34. The 
earliest book preserved is his 

(1) Djdmi al-asrary wa-manba‘ al-anwar, an exposition 
of the deeper meaning of the shari‘a by means of ta’- 
wil (ed. Osman Yahya and Henri Corbin, in Sayyed 
Haydar Amoli, La philosophie shite, Bibl. Iran. 16, 
Tehran-Paris 1969, 2 ff.; for an analysis of its con- 
tents, cf. Corbin in Eranos-Jahrbuch, xxx, (1961), 90 
ff. and xxxi (1963), 80 ff, also in En Islam iranien, 
Paris 1972, iii, 149 ff; P. Antes, ur Theologie der 
Schi‘a. Eine Untersuchung des Gami‘ al-asrar . .., Freiburg 
1971). It was finished about 752/1351; in the intro- 
duction, eight other works, obviously of smaller size, 
are mentioned, some of which may date back to the 
time before Amuli settled in Irak. In one of them, 
his Risd@lat al-arkin, he had treated the same subject 
as in his Djdmi‘, restricted only to the five “pillars” 
of Islam.—After 760/1359 he wrote his 

(2) Risdlat al-Wudjad fi ma‘rifat al-ma‘bid which in 
itself has not been rediscovered yet, but a summary 
of which, finished at Nadjaf in 768/1367 under the 
title Risalat Nakd al-nukiid fi ma‘rfat al-wudjiid, has 
been edited by Yahya and Corbin (ébid., 620 ff.). The 
problem of being is treated under the aspects of its 
unity and multiplicity (i.e. its epiphany, guhir), more 
in correspondence with the ideas of Ibn ‘Arabi than 
with the tradition of Ibn Sina.—In 777/1375-6 he 
finished _ his 

(3) al-Muhit al-a‘zam, a huge commentary on the 
Kur’an in seven volumes written after the model of 
the Bahr al-haka@’ik wa ‘t-daka’ik, the tafstr by Nadjm 
al-Din-i Daya (d. 654/1256). For its structure, cf. 
H. Corbin, in La philosophie shite, French introd., 
46 fi—Between 781/1379 and 782/1380 he wrote 

(4) Nass al-nusiis, a commentary on Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusiis 
al-hikam to which he added, after the model set by 
earlier commentators like Dawtid b. Mahmiid al-Kaysari 
(d. 751/1350), voluminous prolegomena (ed. Yahya 
and Corbin, in Bibl. fran. 22, Tehran-Paris 1975). In 
them, he proved the insuperability of Muhammad 
among the prophets and of Ibn ‘Arabit among the 
mystics. Muhammad and Ibn ‘Arabi are connected 
historically by the revelatio continuata through the Shri 
imams and phenomenologically by the mundo imaginalis 
(Glam al-mithal), the world of spiritual being from which 
emanated the vision in which Ibn ‘Arabi claimed to 
have received the Fusis from the Prophet himself dur- 
ing his stay in Damascus in 627/1230. In spite of all 
reverence, however, Amuli deviates from Ibn ‘Arabi 
in the question of the khdtam al-wilaya, the “seal of 
sainthood”. Whereas Ibn ‘Arabi saw this ideal realised 





in an absolute sense in Jesus (= wil@ya muftlaka), and 
whereas many of his adherents believed that, in momen- 
taneous limitation, it had been represented by Ibn 
‘Arabi himself (= wildya mukayyada), Haydar-i Amult 
puts ‘Ali and the twelfth udm in their place, his orig- 
inality thus merging with his Shi conviction. He crit- 
icises Dawid al-Kaysari, who had been of Anatolian 
descent and had lived in Sunni Egypt, for his unclear, 
ie. non-Shii, attitude in this problem (which came 
closer to Ibn ‘Arabi’s intention). Two other commen- 
tators, both of them of Iranian origin, Mu’ayyad al- 
Din al-Khudjandi (d. 690/1291) and Kamal al-Din 
‘Abd al-Razzak al-Kashani (d. 730/1330) are men- 
tioned with respect. Complicated numerical specula- 
tions concerning the zmdms and the prophets are clarified 
through diagrams (treated by Corbin in Eranos-7o., xlti 
[1973], 79 ff.).—Amuli’s latest attested work is his (5) 
Risalat al-Ulim al-ilahiyya which he composed in 
787/1385 at the age of 65. The autograph is pre- 
served in Nadjaf.—A full list of Amult’s works is found 
in La philosophie shite, French introd. 37 ff. (H. Corbin), 
Arabic introd. 19 ff. (O. Yahya). 

Haydar-i Amuli combined Shit convictions 
hereditary in his family with an ‘Iraki and Persian 
Safi tradition strongly imbued with the ideas of Ibn 
‘Arabi [q.v.]. In this high esteem for the shaykh al- 
akbar he follows earlier mystics of Persian descent 
like Sa‘d al-Din-i Hammiya (587-650/1191-1252) and 
Nadjm al-Din-i Daya (d. 654/1256), both of whom 
he quotes quite frequently. Like them, he was a spec- 
ulative type; in contrast to two other famous Iranian 
Siifis who were his exact contemporaries, ‘Ali al- 
Hamadhani (714-86/1314-85), equally originating from 
a family of sayyids, and the Sunni Baha’ al-Din al- 
Nakshbandi (717-91/1318-89), he did not found a 
separate tartka nor did he adhere to any of them. 
More strongly than anybody else before him, he 
insisted on the common origin of Shi‘ism and Sifism, 
thus laying the ground for a dogma held by Iranian 
mystical orders until today. This is why he pleaded 
for a transcending of the normal juridical approach 
to Islam by a union of shari‘a, tarika, and hakika; 
the Muslim who combines these three aspects is not 
only a believer (mu min), but a believer put to test 
(mu’min mumtahan), equally remote from _ literalist 
Shi‘Ism as from antinomian Siifism. Shi‘ism is thus 
understood as the esoteric side of Islam, but not in 
an extremist sense. It may be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that the term mu’min mumtahan was also used by 
extremists like the Nusayris; Haydar Amuli may have 
reinterpreted it in opposition to radical tendencies in 
popular Islam. 

All knowledge (ma‘rifa) is derived from the imams; 
they represent the Shi‘T 2% Muhammadi as well as 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s hakika Muhammadiyya, this latter entity 
being understood by Amuli as consisting of 14 light 
aeons which correspond to the metaphysical persons 
of the 14 “sinless ones” (ma‘siim): Muhammad, 
Fatima, and the 12 Jmams. The 12 Imdms and the 
7 Prophets are summed up in the mystical number 
19 which pervades revelation and universe (the 
Basmala has 19 letters; the universe consists of the 
Universal Intellect + the Universal Soul + 9 spheres 
+ 4 elements + 3 realms of nature + man; more 
about numerical speculations of this kind in the arti- 
cle by Corbin in Eranos-76., xlii [1973], 79 ff.). God 
as the mubdi of the universe is Dxepodotoc; He can 
only be recognised in His epiphanies. This leads to 
a metaphysics of the divine names and attributes; 
the normal monotheism propagated by Muhammad 
is differentiated, as tawhid ulihi, from the tawhid 
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wudjidt administered by the imams, i.e. the insight 
that God alone %s in the real sense of the word. In 
combining these elements, Haydar-i Amuli’s think- 
ing represents an “open” system which is based on 
meditation and pneumatic exegesis more than an 
discursive reasoning. 
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: a (J. van Ess) 

HAYDAR KHAN ‘AMU UGHLI, originally 
known as Tariverdiov (1880-1921), Persian revolu- 
tionary and activist. He was born into a Persian 
family living in Armenia and brought up there. He 
began his education in Alexandropol (Leninakan), 
Armenia, and studied at a higher level in Erivan and 
Tiflis, receiving a degree in electrical engineering in 
1899 from the latter place. He then began to work 
for a company in Baku. In 1900 Haydar joined the 
Caucasian Social Democratic Party led by Nariman 
Narimanov, and soon afterwards he helped to estab- 
lish the Committee for the Persian Social Democrats 
in Caucasia. 

In 1902, at the invitation of the Persian govern- 
ment, Haydar went to Mashhad to supervise the Power 
Station installed for the Shrine of Imam Rida, where 
he however stayed for only eleven months, seeing it 
as unfertile ground for political activism and finding 
both the governor of Khurasan and the custodian of 
the Shrine oppressive. During his short stay, never- 
theless, Haydar played a part in an uprising against 
the Shrine custodian, Siham al-Mulk, who was believed 
to have been a grain hoarder. He then left Mashad 
for Tehran in 1903. 

While working for the railway and later on for the 
Amin al-Darb Power Station in Tehran, Haydar prop- 
agated constitutionalism, and when there was wide- 
spread opposition to the Belgian financial adviser, 
M. Naus, Haydar encouraged the clerical students of 
the Sipahsalar Mosque to take refuge in the British 
Legation at Tehran by giving each of them a certain 
amount of money. 

After the first parliamentary election in Tehran, 
Haydar established the first branch there of the 
Social Democratic Party, the aim of which was 
declared to be “uprooting the existing despotism”. 
Since the Party believed in armed struggle, Haydar 
planned a number of bomb explosions. In June 
1907 he himself exploded a bomb at the house of 
Mirza Ahmad Khan ‘Ala’ al-Dawla, a prominent 
member of the andjuman-i khidmat, and the party 
also threatened ‘Ali Asghar Khan Atabak, the Grand 
Vizier. Thus in September 1907 Atabak was killed 
by ‘Abbas Aka Sarraf, a party comrade of Haydar. 
Towards the end of 1907 Haydar planned the 





assassination of Muhammad ‘Ali Shah, who was then 
attempting to extinguish the Persian constitutional sys- 
tem established in 1906. This plan, however, misfired; 
the Shah himself remained safe, and Haydar was 
arrested, though released subsequently. 

Upon Muhammad ‘Ali Shah’s bombardment of the 
Persian Parliament in 1908 and his repression of the 
constitutionalists, Haydar fled to Baku. While in Russia, 
he continued his campaign by publishing articles in 
the Georgian press against the Shah’s régime. He also 
recruited some 700 Georgian volunteers for the con- 
stitutionalists’ camp in Tabriz, and later he himself 
joined the Tabriz movement led by Sattar Khan. 
Haydar took an active part in the constitutionalists’ 
victorious actions in Marand and Khuy, and he also 
helped to establish a school and a newspaper in Khuy, 
where he appeared as a hero in the poetry produced 
at that time. 

When he heard about the rise of the constitu- 
tionalists in Gilan and Isfahan he went to the latter 
city and closely co-operated with the anti-Shah 
forces. In 1909, together with Shaykh Muhammad 
Khiyabani and others, he established the Democrat 
Party in Tehran. He also founded a branch of the 
same Party in Mashhad in 1910. In the meantime, 
Haydar was accused of the assassination on 15 July 
1910 of Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Bihbahani, a clerical leader 
of the Persian Constitutional Revolution, who was 
believed to have turned against the revolutionary fac- 
tions; Haydar was interrogated but released later. 
In retaliation for Bihbahani’s murder, some members 
of the Frdaliyyin Party made an attempt on Haydar’s 
life (Mahdi Malik-zada, Ta’rtkh-i Inkilab-i- mashriitiyyat, 
vi, Tehran 1953, 219). 

In 1910 Sattar Khan and his fellow mudjahidin 
moved to Tehran. The various revolutionary factions 
now fell into confused, internecine struggles; there 
ensued several assassinations among the mudjahidin 
and other revolutionary groups, and finally the gov- 
ernment forces defeated Sattar Khan. In this bloody 
warfare, Haydar, at one time a good friend of Sattar 
Khan, is said to have fought against him. 

Meanwhile, Haydar undertook a secret mission 
among the Bakhtiyaris, but no longer feeling safe in 
Iran, fled the country and joined Lenin, the Russian 
Bolshevik leader, in Europe in 1911. On his way to 
Europe, Haydar, through his friend, Sadekov, received 
a sizable amount of money from Muhammad ‘AI, the 
ex-Shah of Iran, having falsely promised him help to 
regain his throne. Later, Haydar excused himself by 
saying that he took the money in order to reduce the 
source of the ex-Shah’s power and corruption (‘Abd 
al-Husayn Nawa’i, Haydar ‘Amit Ughlt va Muhammad 
Amin Rasiil-zdda, in Yadgar, v/\-2 (1948), 43-67). 

While in Europe with Lenin, Haydar was also in 
touch with the Iranian exiles in Paris and Berlin. In 
1915, he joined the anti-Allied Committee organised 
by Sayyid Hasan Taki-zada and others, and was com- 
missioned by the committee to go to ‘Irak and organ- 
ise an armed force against the British; this mission 
was not however successful. He then returned to Berlin, 
and shortly afterwards went to Moscow where he took 
part in the 1917 Soviet Revolution. In September 
1920, Haydar participated in the Congress of the 
People of the East held in Baku and, together with 
Avetis Sultaén-zada, represented Iran in the Publicity 
Council of the Congress. 

_ Aiming at profound structural changes in Iran, 
Haydar wrote an essay analysing the political and 
social situation of Iran and proposing certain revo- 
lutionary measures to be carried out by the newly- 
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born Communist Party of Iran; this essay, which was 
written in January-March 1921, is known as “Haydar 
Khan ‘Ami Ughli’s theses” (Mazdak, Asndd-1 ta’rikhi- 
yt djunbish-i kargari, sisiyal dimukrast va kumitnisti-yi Tran, 
iti, Florence 1972, 45-53,). 

He now made an unsuccessful attempt to unite all 
the anti-British revolutionary forces organised by 
Muhammad Taki Pisyan in Khurdsin, by Khiya- 
bani in Adharbaydjan, and by Kiéak Khan in Gilan, 
and also made a strenuous effort to create peace 
between the rival factions within the Djangali move- 
ment in the north of Persia [see KG¢CAK KHAN DJANGALT]. 
He then was invited by Kuéak Khan and other 
Djangalis to Gilan, and joined the revolutionary Re- 
public of Gilan as Foreign Commissioner. However, 
factional hostilities and ideological conflicts within 
the Djangali forces finally resulted in the murder of 
Haydar and in the extinction of the Djangali move- 
ment in 1921. 

Bibliography: For Haydar Khan’s own writings 

and political speeches, consult Mazdak, Asndd, i, 

iti, vi, 1970-6, and Nasrollah Saifpour Fatemi, 

Diplomatic history of Persia 1917-1923, New York 

1952; Haydar’s autobiography was dictated to 

Ibrahim Munshi-zada, a Russian dissident in Iran, 

and appeared in ‘Abbas Ikbal, Haydar Khan ‘Ami 

Uphit, in Yadgar, iii, no. 5 (1947), 61-80; an English 

translation of the autobiography is given in A. 

Reza Sheikholeslami and Dunning Wilson, The 

memoirs of Haydar Khan ‘Amit Ughli, in Iranian Studies, 

vi (1973), 21-51; Because of Haydar’s involvement 

in the Persian Constitutional Revolution of 1906- 

11 and subsequent political developments in Iran, 

all the works concerned with the period provide 

extensive information and ample references about 

Haydar, See especially the articles: DJAM‘IYYA; 

DUSTGR; HUKOMA; KHIYABANI, Shaykh Muhammad; 

KHURASANT, Mulla Muhammad Kazim; Kk0GAK KHAN 

RJANGALI, Mirza; (in Suppl.) AKA NapjaFI, Hadjdji 

Shaykh Muhammad Taki Isfahani; AzADT;, HA’IRT, 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Karim Yazdi.; See also ‘Abd al- 

Husayn Nawa’i, Inkildb-i Gildn cigiina aghdz shua?, 

in Yadgar, iv, no. 3 (1947), 41-55; idem, Sattar 

Khan Sardar-i milli Kahraman-i Adharbaydjan, in 

Ittilaat-i Mahana, no. 9 (1948).; ‘Abbas Ikbal, Kadi- 

i haktki-yi Mirza ‘Alt Asghar Khan Atabak, in Yadgar, 

iii, no. 4 (1946), 47-51; Rahim Ridazada Malik, 

Cakida-yi inkilab Haydar Khan ‘Ami Ughli, Tehran 

1973; Hasan Malik-zada Hirbud, Sarguzasht-i 

hiratangiz, Tehran 1949; Hafez Farman Farmayan, 

Kitdbshindst- Mashrita, Tehran 1966; Isma‘il Ra’in, 

Haydar Khan ‘Ami Upghli, Tehran; Busityi dyanda, 

April-May 1951; Muhammad Kazwini, Wafayat-1 

muGsirin, in Yadgar, iti (1947), 38-49; Ahmad Hisabi, 

Mudjahid-i buzurg Haydar ‘Ama Ughit, Tehran 1949; 

Mahdi Bamdad, Sharh-i Aal-i ridjal-i Tran, i, Tehran 

1968 (under Haydar). 

(Apput-Hapr Harri) 

HAYDAR MALIK, Kashmiri soldier, scholar 
and engineer. He was the son of Hasan Malik 
of Cadura, a village about 10 miles south of Sri- 
nagar, and descended from Raméandra, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Radja Suhadeva (1301-20). His 
family seemed to have gone into eclipse during the 
early period of the Sultanate, but with its conversion 
to Sh7‘ism early in the 10th/]6th century, it became 
active in the social and political life of Kashmir. 
Haydar Malik’s grandfather, Malik Muhammad Nadji, 
played an important role in bringing about the over- 
throw of Mirza Haydar Dughlat in 958/1551; and 
his father, Hasan Malik fought against the Mughal 





army sent by Emperor Akbar to conquer Kashmir. 
Haydar Malik also took up arms against the Mughals. 
He served Yisuf Khan ak, son of Sultan Husayn 
Shah (970-8/1563-70), for 24 years, and accompa- 
nied him in exile to Hindustan. He fought side-by- 
side with Yisuf Khan, who was sent by Akbar to 
suppress the refactory zamindars; and when Djahangir 
sent Yisuf Khan with Kutb al-Din, governor of 
Bengal, to suppress Shir Afkan, who held a dagir in 
Burdwan, for being in league with the Afghan rebels, 
and Shir Afkan was killed, Haydar Malik gave pro- 
tection to his widow, Mihr al-Nisa’, the future 
Nardjahan, and sent her safely to Agra. On Yisuf 
Khan’s death, Haydar Malik entered the service of 
Djahangir, who conferred upon him the titles of 
Caghatay and R@is al-Mulk. 

Haydar Malik was versatile, being not only a sol- 
dier but also a historian, an architect and an engi- 
neer. His 7Ya’rikh-i Kashmir, written in simple, lucid 
Persian in 1031/1620-1, describes the history of 
Kashmir from the earliest times to 1027/1617, the 
twelfth year of Djahangir’s reign, Although a Shi‘, 
he wrote objectively, and his work is an important 
source for the history of the Sultanate in Kashmir. 

When the Djami‘ Masdjid of Srinagar was de- 
stroyed by fire, Haydar Malik’s father was accused 
of having set fire to it. Djahangir sent Haydar Malik 
to rebuild it, which he did at his own expense. He 
also rebuilt the tomb of Shams al-Din ‘Iraki, the 
Nirbakhshiyya saint, which had been destroyed by 
the Sunnis as a reprisal for the destruction of the 
Djami‘ Masdjid. Later, Haydar Malik constructed by 
order of Djahangir a canal from the river Sind to 
irrigate the Nar Afza garden. He was also entrusted 
with the supervision of the construction of the water- 
fall at Vernag. He died in Kashmir at a ripe old age 
in the reign of Shahdjahan, who had in 1036/1627 
appointed him as superintendent of buildings to be 
built around Vernag. 

Bibliography: Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the 
Sultans, Calcutta 1959; idem, A note on the assassi- 
nation of Shir Afkan, in Ghulam Yazdani commemoration 
volume, ed. H.K. Sherwani, Hyderabad 1966; R.K. 
Parmu, History of Muslim rule in Kashmir, Delhi 1969; 
Haydar Malik, Ta’nkh-i Kashmir, ms. India Office 
510, so far unpublished. (MouipsuL Hasan) 
HAYS (4.; noun of unity, faysa), an Arab dish 

made from dates (of the variety called barni) crushed 
and then kneaded with some preserved butter; to this 
is added skimmed, dried and crumbly camels’ milk 
cheese, or some flour, or even some crumbled bread. 
The invention of this mixture of ingredients is attrib- 
uted traditionnally (see al-Djahiz, Bukhala’, ed. Hadjiri, 
211; tr. in Arabica, 11/3 [1955], 336) to a prominent 
member of Makhziim called Suwayd al-Harami (Ibn 
al-Kalbi-Caskel, Djamhara, Tab. 22), who is also said 
to have been the first to serve milk as a drink in 
Mecca (Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, 342). 

Judging by some anecdotes (e.g. in Bukhala’, 65, 
112, 163, tr. 106, 180, 259) and by a frequently- 
cited verse (metre Kamil, rhyme -b%; Bukhala@’, 211; Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Uyin, iii, 19; al-Marzubani, Mu‘dam, 215; 
al-Kali, Amaii, iii, 86; al-Baghdadi, Ahizana, ed. Bilak, 
i, 242 = ed. Cairo, ti, 32; LA and TA, root k - » - 5), 
it was a much-appreciated foodstuff, especially 
suitable for travellers (al-Baghdadi, Azab al-Tabikh, 
Mawsil 1353/1934, 82), but equally favoured by seden- 
tary peoples. However, this dish was not considered 
worthy of “being included in the haute cuisine” 
(M. Rodinson, Recherches sur les documents arabes relatifs 
4 la cuisine, in REI [1949], 148). 
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Furthermore, the idea of a mixture or mélange 
contained in the root led to the word hays being used 
in a pejorative sense. Indeed, there was a saying 
hadha ’l-amr hays “this is a wretched affair”, and a 
proverb, “da ‘l-hays yuhas “the hays has been remixed”, 
that is to say, “it was already bad, but has now 
become worse”, uttered when someone criticises a 
second person who has performed his task badly, but 
himself fails to do it any better (al-Maydani, Afadjma‘ 
al-amthal, i, 484). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see De Goeje, BGA, iv, 222. 

hea (ED) 

HAZARADJAT, a region of central Af- 
ghAnistan spanning the modern (post-1964 reorganis- 
ation) provinces of Bamiyan, Wardak, Ghazni, Ghor 
and Uruzgan. The region is almost wholly mountain- 
ous, its northern backbone being formed by the 
Kah-i Baba range [¢.v.} and its outliers. There are 
consequently very few towns and these tend to lie in 
the river valleys, e.g. Dawlatyar on the upper Heri 
Rad and Pandjib or Pandja6 on the Pandjab trib- 
utary of the upper Helmand. The sedentary agricul- 
turist Hazaras [9.v. below] are the main ethnic element 
of the region, but there are also Pashtiin or Afghan 
nomads, e.g. Ghalzays [q.v.], who have moved in 
from the east and who have clearly-defined grazing 
grounds. 

Bibliography: J. Humlum, La géographie de 
UAfehanistan, étude d’un pays ande, Copenhagen 1959, 
86-8, 114-16, 156-7. (C.E. Boswortu) 
HAZARAS, the name of a group of peoples inhab- 

iting the central mountains of Afghanistan; they form 
one of the principal population elements of the coun- 
try, amounting perhaps to 900,000. 

The Hazaras are almost certainly an ethnically 
mixed group, whose components may or may not be 
related to each other. In appearance, Hazaras are 
predominantly brachycephalous, with Mongoloid 
facial features, though this is by no means universal. 
There is therefore much in favour of Schurmann’s 
hypothesis that the Hazaras of the core region, the 
Hazaradjat [9.v. above], at least, are a mixed popu- 
lation formed from a fusion of an aboriginal Iranian 
mountain people with incoming Mongol-Turkish 
elements. The Hazaras early attracted the attention 
of 19th century western travellers and scholars be- 
cause of persistent legends that the Hazaras are descen- 
dants of Mongol soldiers, the human débris of Cingiz 
Khian’s campaigns in the early 13th century — these 
traditions were retailed, for instance, by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone at the beginning of the 19th century— 
and because it was believed, on the basis of linguis- 
tic material collected in the 1830s amongst the Aymaks 
by E. Leech, that the Hazaras still substantially spoke 
Mongol at that time. It now seems more probable 
that Mongol-Turkish elements infiltrated into central 
Afghanistan, via the more low-lying and open river 
valleys of the south and west rather than across the 
mountain barriers to the north, in the Caghatayid 
and Timiirid periods, mingling with the indigenous 
Iranian population there; whilst the vestigial commu- 
nities of ethnic and linguistic Mongols have now been 
shown to be centred on the Ghorat region to the 
west of the Hazara ones, cf. Schurmann, The Mongols 
of Afghanistan. The name Hazara “group of 1,000 men” 
(P. hazér “1,000”) is certainly reminiscent of the mil- 
itary-tribal system of the Mongols, with its contingents 
of 1,000 cavalry-men (Mgl. mingan “1,000”, Tk. 
bui/ mi), but the Hazaras themselves must have become 
essentially Iranian speakers by ca. 1500; their language 








does, it is true, include a considerable admixture of 
Turkish and Mongol words [see iran. iii. Languages, 
in Suppl]. 

Various sub-groups can conveniently be distin- 
guished amongst those peoples included under the 
blanket designation of Hazaras. The main body is 
that of the Hazaradjat or Day Kundi Hazaras, who 
are sedentary agriculturists with only small herds, 
living in fortified stone villages (Kal‘as). Their agri- 
culture is necessarily a limited, irrigation one, restrict- 
ed by the altitude and the climate, with short 
summers and snow for 4-6 months of the year. Until 
the later 19th century and the extension to the 
Hazaradjat of the central power in Kabul (see below), 
the power of the Dawlat-Begs, an upper class of 
landowners, was dominant, and still remained strong 
after that time. The Kih-i Baba Hazaras live to 
the north of that range, and stock rearing, with tran- 
shumance to summer pastures of yaylaks, plays a 
great part in their economy. The Shaykh ‘Ali 
Hazaras occupy the region around Bamiyan and the 
Ghorband valley northwards to the foothills of Afghan 
Turkistan, and are unusual among the Haziras 
for their use of summer yurt-type tents, whereas the 
tents used by the more southerly Hazara groups are 
of the “black tent” variety [see KHAyMA. iv. In Central 
Asia]. There is a little-known group of Hazaras in 
Badakhshan; amongst the Taymannis of the Ghorat 
is a small group of Hazaras; and there are the Berber 
Hazaras in northeastern Persia, in the Turbat-i Djam 
district south of Mashhad, apparently immigrants 
from Afghanistan during the disturbances of the 19th 
century. Finally, there are the so-called Hazara Aymaks 
of northwestern Afghanistan, in the western section 
of the Paropamisus Mountains, including the medi- 
aeval Islamic regions of Badghis and Gizgan. These 
are mainly semi-nomads, with yurt-type tents, but with 
some non-irrigation agriculture; they are Persian-speak- 
ing, but their Persian has affinities with Khurdsanit 
Persian, whereas that of the Hazaradjat and the more 
easterly Hazaras is close to the Dari of Kabul and 
other Tadjik groups of the north and east of 
Afghanistan. Also, they and the Taymanni Hazaras 
are distinguished from other Hazara groups by their 
adherence to the Sunni madhhab. Perhaps one should 
note, too, the place-name Hazara [q.v.] for a district 
in the North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan. 

The Shi‘ism of the majority of the Hazaras dis- 
tinguishes them from the predominant, strongly Sunni 
milieu of the rest of Afghanistan. The Hazaradjat 
Hazaras are Imami or Twelver Shi‘is, and it has 
been suggested that this intrusive Shi‘ism came dur- 
ing the Safawid period of Persian history, when the 
expanding Safawid state intermittently controlled 
Kandahar and southern Afghanistan; the remnants of 
the Mongols in the Ghorat are Sunnis. Today, these 
Hazaras have no mosques in their villages, but takeya- 
khanas instead. Amongst the northeastern Hazaras, 
the Shaykh ‘Alis and Badakhshan ones, Isma‘ili 
Shi‘ism is widespread; there were doubtless connec- 
tions between these groups and the IsmA‘ilism of the 
upper Oxus districts and the Hunza-Gilgit region. 

Within Afghanistan, the Hazaras have tended to 
suffer discrimation on account of their Shi‘ism and 
supposedly Cingizid origins, and they still suffer 
today from imputations of stupidity and simple- 
mindedness. As an isolated and independent-mind- 
ed mountain people under their own kidns and mirs, 
they resented the centralising policies of the Afghan 
rulers of Kabul. Dist Muhammad [g9.v.] whipped 
up Sunni sentiment against the Hazaras; in 1888 
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the Hazaras rebelled against the authority of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Khan [9.v.], and im 189! the Khan 
organised the suppression of Hazara unrest as a 
dihad by Sunni fighters for the faith or ghazis against 
Shi‘ political enemies. It was after this fierce fight- 
ing that many Hazaras emigrated to Persian 
Khurasan and the Quetta region of British 
Bali¢istan, and many Hazaras were also resettled 
in Afghan Turkistan. Already Elphinstone noted that 
there were many Hazaras in Kabul, including 500 
in the royal guard, and in the early 20th century, 
Habib Allah Khan recruited a labour force of sev- 
eral thousand Hazaras for his road-building and 
public works policies. Today, there are Hazara 
immigrant colonies in all the main towns of 
Afghanistan, sending remittances back to their fam- 
ilies; in Kabul, they are, in particular, building and 
general labourers and wood sellers. 

Bibliography: Mountstuart Elphinstone, An 
account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its dependencies”, 
London 1842, ii, 203-14, and see also the other 
19th century writers and travellers in Afghanistan, 
such as Ferrier and Bellew; Elizabeth E. Bacon, 
An inquiry into the history of the Hazara Mongols of 
Afghanistan, in Southwestern Jnal. of Anthropology, vii 
(1951), 230-54; H.F. Schurmann, The Mongols of 
Afghanistan, an ethnography of the Moghéls and related 
peoples of Afghanistan, The Hague 1962; K. Ferdinand, 
Ethnographical notes on the Chahar Aimaq, Hazara and 
Moghuls, in AO, xxviii (1964-5), 175-203; 
M. Klimburg, Afghanistan, das Land 1m historischen 
Spannungsfeld Mittelasiens, Vienna 1966, 130-1; W.K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan’, London 1967, 56-7; 
V. Gregorian, The emergence of modern Afghanistan, pol- 
ittcs of reform and modernization, 1880-1946, Stanford 
1969, 77, 79-80; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 
1973, 56, 58, 161; On language, see now G. K. 
Dulling, The Hazaragi dialect of Afghan Persian, Central 
Asian Monographs No. 1, London 1973. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

HEART [see kas]. 

HEDJAZ [see aL-yipjaz]. 

HELM [see sarina]. 

HELMEND [see HILMAND]. 

HEMP (Indian) [see HasHisH]. 

HERCULES, PILLARS OF [see kapis}. 

AL-HIBA [see AHMAD AL-HTBA, above]. 

HIDJRA in /ikh. For Muslims residing in the Dar 
al-Harb, emigration to the Dér al-Islém (hidjra) is a 
recommendable act. If they cannot perform their 
religious duties in freedom, emigration becomes oblig- 
atory. These prescriptions are founded on Kur’an, IV, 
97-100 and some traditions, like Muhammad’s say- 
ing: “I have nothing to do with Muslims residing 
amongst the polytheists” (Abii Dawid, dihad, 95, 
Nasa’i, kaséma, 27), The Malikis hold that emigration 
is always obligatory and that the tradition: “No emi- 
gration after the Conquest [of Mecca]” (Bukhari, djhad, 
1, 27, iman, 41, sayd, 10, maghazt, 35; Muslim, indra, 
85-6; Aba Dawid, djehad, 2; Tirmidhi, szyar, 32; Nasa’t, 
bay‘a, 15**), which other madhhabs consider as an 
abrogation of the general command to emigrate, only 
applied to the Muslims abiding in or around Mecca, 
who were no longer obliged to emigrate, as their ter- 
ritory had become Dar al-Islam. During the 19th and 
the beginning of the 20th century, as a reaction against 
colonial expansion, some Islamic politico-religious 
movements gave this doctrine a new lease of life, 
inducing their followers to leave Islamic territory which 
had fallen under foreign domination; see €.g. KHILAFA, 
KHILAFAT MOVEMENT. 





Bibliography. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sarakhsi, 
Sharh Kitab al-styar al-kabir, ed. Salah al-Din al- 
Munadjdjid, Cairo 1971, i, 94-5; Abii Bakr b. ‘Aly 
al-Razi al-Djassas, Ahkam al-Kuran, ed. Muhammad 
al-Sadik Kamhawi, Cairo n.d., iv, 262; Aba Bakr 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Arabi, Ahkam al- 
Kurdan, ed. ‘Alt Muhammad al-Badjawi, Cairo 
1387/1967, ii, 876; Abu ’l-Walid Muhammad b. 
Rushd, Aitéb al-Mukaddamat, Cairo 1325/1907, ii, 
285; ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Shirwani, Hashiya ‘ala tuhfat 
al-muhtad), Mecca 1304-5/1886-8, viii, 62; Abt 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Kudama, al- 
Mughni, ed. Taha Muhammad al-Zayni, Cairo 
1388-9/1968-9, ix, 293-5; Muhammad Rashid 
Rida, al-Hidjra wa-hukm muslimi ’l-Biisna fiha, in al- 
Mandar, xii (1909), 410-15; Rudolph Peters, Dar al- 
Harb, Dar al-Islam und der Kolonialismus, in XIX. 
Deutscher Orientalistentag. Vortrdge, Wiesbaden 1977, 
579-89; “Umar al-Naqar, The pilgrimage tradition in 
West Africa, Khartoum 1972, 82-92. 

(R. PETERs) 

HIERARCHY OF SAINTS [see aBpAL, IKHWAN 
AL-SAFA’]. 

HIEROGLYPHS [see Barsal]. 

HIKR, one of the various forms of long-term lease 
of wakf property. Originally, the aim of these con- 
tracts was to give tenants an incentive to maintain 
and ameliorate dilapidated wakf properties, which are 
inalienable. In exchange, the tenant is granted—accord- 
ing to different schools of law or interpretations—~pri- 
ority of lease, the right of permanent lease, the usufruct 
of the property or even co-proprietorship with the 
wakf. Hikr contracts, which were common in Egypt 
and Syria, are perpetual or made for a long dura- 
tion. The tenant may erect buildings or plant trees, 
which become his full private property. He is enti- 
tled to transfer and sell the property and the right 
of perpetual lease to any other person and they are 
inherited according to the Shari‘a. The tenant pays a 
yearly rent which varies according to the current value 
of the land (adjr al-mithl). According to the prevalent 
view, hikr of a wakf property has to be authorised by 
a kddi, and he is supposed to do so only if there is 
no other way in accordance with wakf law to secure 
income for the wakf 

Theoretically, Azkr rights may be acquired on mulk 
property as well, and indeed there seem to have been 
such cases (cf. Mubarak, Khitat, ii, 11), but in gen- 
eral, Aikr was confined to wakf—probably because the 
interest shown by private owners in their property 
generally was greater than the administrators’ inter- 
est in their wakf. 

A similar system, idd@ratayn, was common in 
Anatolia and in all countries formerly part of the 
Ottoman Empire, apparently since the 16th or 17th 
century (for Ottoman Egypt see, e.g. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Djabarti, ‘Adj@ib al-athar, Balak, 1297/1880, iv, 
94; M.-A. Lancret, Mémoire sur le systeme d’imposition 
territoriale, Description de l’Egypte, Etat moderne, i, Paris 
1809, 239). Jdjaratayn contracts involve immediate 
payment of a lump sum, mu‘adjdjal, as well as year- 
ly, variable, rather low rents, mwadjdjal. For repairs 
and setting up of installations in Egypt and Palestine, 
a system called khuluww al-intifa‘ was used, whose 
main features were a loan made to the wakf (mursad) 
and the right of the wakf at any time to repurchase 
the property and repay the tenant the added value. 
Khuluew, according to Maliki law, in Algeria and 
Tunis, was rather like /zkr and involved perpetual 
usufruct or even “co-proprietorship” with the 
wakf. The same is true for the Tunisian enzel (in- 
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zal), which was found not only on fudiés but also 
on mulk properties. In Morocco, the prevalent sys- 
tem of perpetual lease by the Aubas of dilapidated 
shops and workshops was the djalsa (guelsa), also 
called ‘and? or = zina”s (ef. = Dozy, — Suppl, 
i, 207). The tenant makes the necessary repairs, 
pays an annual rent and thus acquires the perpet- 
ual usufruct of the property. Nasba in Tunis and 
gedik in Egypt were similar arrangements involving, 
in addition to perpetual lease, the ownership and 
use of tools and installations of shops and work- 
shops. However, there was a major difference 
between all the Maliki—North African systems and 
those which were prevalent in Egypt, Syria, and 
Turkey, according to Hanafi law: in the Maghrib 
the lessee paid a fixed annual rent, while the year- 
ly rents paid in the East were supposed to vary 
according to market fluctuations (adjr al-mithl). (For 
these and various other systems, see Prébster, 153 
ff.; Milliot, 55 ff, 126-6; Abii Zahra, 107 ff) 

In Egypt, Azkr has existed at least since the 12th 
century (cf. S.D. Goitein, Cairo: an Islamic city in the 
light of the Geniza documents, in 1.M. Lapidus, Afiddle 
Eastern cities, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1969, 92; 
Hassanein Rabie, Some financial aspects of the wagf’ sys- 
tem in medieval Egypt, in al-Madjalla al-Ta’rikhiyya al- 
Misriyya, xviii [1971], 1-24). Hikr and similar practices 
of perpetual lease flourished after periods of decline 
in the power of the central government which in- 
volved deterioration of wakfs. This is what happened 
in various parts of Cairo after the decline of the 
Faumids (Mubarak, Afhetat, iti, 2, 102), and in the 
Maghrib with the decline of the Marimid dynasty and 
the disorders under the Sharifians which brought about 
the dilapidation of the wakf (Milliot, 43). The recur- 
ring fires in Istanbul and other Anatolian towns have 
been considered as a primary reason for the spread- 
ing of wdaratayn contracts in Ottoman Turkey. The 
hikr served as a useful expedient to develop deterio- 
rated wakf estates in periods of economic prosperity. 
In the second half of the 19th century in Egypt, ‘Alt 
Pasha Mubarak, the Minister of Awkaf, granted a 
large amount of Aikrs to private persons to develop 
Cairo, Tanta and others towns (Mubarak, Ahifat, ii, 
119; ix, 53). 

Another reason for the increase in Azkr was the 
attempt by debtors to save their estates from the 
encroachment of their creditors. This they achieved 
by selling the rakaba of the estate to a mosque at a 
nominal price while keeping the usufruct and paying 
an annual fzkr, equivalent to the interest on the price 
originally paid by the mosque. Thus they retained the 
right to transfer their property, but it could not be 
touched by their creditors (J.H. Scott, The Law affect- 
ing foreigners in Egypt, Edinburgh 1907, 120-1). Hzkr has 


often been used as a way to encroach upon wakf 


property. Frequently administrators neglected to col- 
lect the rent, and after some time the estate became 
known as the lessee’s property. Usurpers even claimed 
to be entitled to become proprietors by prescription 
(ef. ‘Aziz Khanki, al-Wakf wa ‘l-hikr wa ’l-takadum, in 
Madjallat al-Kaniin wa ‘l-Ikusad, vi [1936], 779-829). 
Moreover, in all periods Azkr and similar prac- 
tices have been used by dishonest nézgis as a con- 
venient means of fraud. In Palestine, “the conversion 
of Wakfs held as ijare wahide into jjaretein pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate in the nineteenth century, main- 
ly through the dishonesty of the local Kadis and 
Mudirs of Awkaf, who were often interested parties 
in such transactions. It was an easy matter for a 
Mudir to advance the plea that a property had been 








incorrectly registered... vast tracts of land were con- 
verted about this period into ijaretein, the Wakf being 
the sole loser, whilst the mutawali received a consid- 
erable accession to his income. The Law of 19 Jemaz- 
ul-Akhir, 1280, categorically forbade conversion unless 
there is the sanction of the Sher‘, and an Imperial 
Irade had been obtained” (J.B. Barron, Afohammedan 
Wakfs in Palestine, Jerusalem 1922, 32). 

As a result, the number of perpetual leases of wakf 
property in Islamic countries grew tremendously. At 
the end of the 19th century, the number of persons 
who had made fifr contracts in Egypt was estimated 
at 20-25,000 (Madjmi‘at al-kararat wa ‘l-manshiirat, 
Bulak 1899, 236 f£), and in the 1930s, the Ministry 
of Awkaf alone administered more than 11,000. Azkrs 
(Abu Zahra, 135). Hikr contracts were made pre- 
dominantly on khayri (public) wakf, i.e. those whose 
income was dedicated to hospitals, mosques, the poor, 
etc. (Prébster, 141-2; Milliot, 36). Many of Cairo’s 
public baths (hammdm) had to pay yearly hikr rents 
to various wakfs (to whom, apparently, the property 
had originally belonged) (Mubarak, Aketat, 1, 28, 38, 
113, 116; iv, 45; vi, 66-71). Recently-discovered doc- 
uments have shown that very large parts of Cairo 
were fikr which for years had been considered pri- 
vate property. However, income from ftkr was 
extremely small. According to Mubarak’s data on 
some Cairo mosques, their income from fzkr in the 
third quarter of the 19th century was between 0.4 
% and 1.31 % of their total income (Mubarak, Ahitat, 
iv, 45, 59, 60; v, 99). In the course of the first half 
of the 20th century, the percentage of income from 
hikr in the total income of the Ministry of Awkaf 
from awkaf declined from 2.59 % in 1899 and 1.88 
% in 1904 to about 1 % from 1908 onwards (with 
few exceptions of lower or higher percentages). The 
highest percentage was obtained in the Wakf al-Hara- 
mayn category and a somewhat lower one in khayri 
wakfs, while aklt wakfs had the lowest percentage (1.91, 
1.30, and 0.07 respectively in the 1928-9 budget). 
Percentages of AiAr income in the total wakf revenue 
in Palestine were similar: in 1927 the Supreme 
Moslem Council estimated Akr income at 1.95 % of 
its budget, and in fact received a sum which con- 
stituted only 1.10 % of the total wakf revenue (Israel 
State Archives, K/102/34, 24). Though legally there 
should be no difference between Azkr rates and the 
rent of the same land prior to the improvements 
made by the lessee, the report of an official com- 
mittee appointed in Egypt in the 1930s put average 
rents on fzkr lands at one-third of usual rents. Sharia 
Courts calculated the value of wakf lands encumbered 
with fAzkr as one-third of the value of similar lands 
free of hikr (Abt. Zahra, 129-51). 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, attempts 
have been made to abolish Ackr. The Egyptian Awkaf 
Administration had declared as early as 1898 that its 
aim was to sell the fzkrs, since their revenue was too 
small compared with the cost of collecting it. The 
problem was that theoretically it is forbidden to sell 
wakf property and that it was too complicated to 
exchange the great number of Aikrs. Attempts made 
to do this during the first years of the century had 
failed. Hikr on wakf ahi was abolished together with 
such wakfs in Egypt in 1952 by art. 7 of Law no. 
180 of that year, and Law no. 649 of 1953 and no. 
295 of 1954 provided for the voluntary sale and ter- 
mination of fikrs on wakf khavi. The owner of the 
rakaba (the wakf) was to receive three-fifths of the price 
paid and the holder of the Azkr the rest. Apparently 
these laws were not effective, and in 1960 a new law 
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(no, 92) was enacted, according to which all hzkrs 
were to be hquidated: the holder was given the 
option to buy the property from the wakf for three- 
fifths of its value, otherwise it would be put for 
auction and the proceeds divided between the wakf 
and the holder in a ratio of 3 to 2. In Turkey, 
idjaratayn and mukdta‘a (= hikr) were liquidated by 
the Vakiflar Kanunu of 5 June 1935. According to 
this law, the establishment of such arrangements in 
future was prohibited and existing ones were dis- 
solved. Lessees were made owners of properties they 
held and required to pay compensation amounting 
to twenty times the yearly rent, according to a 
scheme of easy terms (Képriilit, 246 ff). In ‘Irak, 
the 1929 Law of Waqf Administration had already 
abolished hikr and idjdratayn, but apparently not 
effectively. In 1960 and 1962 new laws called Lifa‘ 
hakk al-hikr were enacted, according to which admin- 
istrators and other people concerned were entitled 
to apply to a law court for the dissolution of hekr, 
idjaratayn, mukata‘a, and similar systems of perpetu- 
al lease. The law court would fix the value of the 
property and the share of the wakf and the lessee 
(Muhammad Shafik al-‘Ant, Akkam al-wakf, Baghdad 
1965, 60, 244-6). 

Bibliography: In addition to the literature on 
wakf in general, see in particular Eug. Clavel, Le 
wakf ou habous, Cairo 1896, ii, ch. 12; U. Pace 
and V. Sisto, Code annoté du Wakf, Alexandria 
1946, 138-59; J. Abribat, Essai sur les contrats de 
quasi-aliénation et de location perpétuelle auxquels Vin- 
stitution du hobous @ donné naissance, in Revue Algérienne 
et Tunisienne de Législation et de Jurisprudence, xvii 
(1901), 121-51; L. Milliot, Démembrements du habous, 
Paris 1918; E. Prébster, Privateigentum und 
Kollektivismus tm mohammedanischen Liegenschaftsrecht, 
insbesondere des Maghrib, Leipzig 1931; ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, al-Ahitat al-tawfikiyya al-djadida, Bulak, 
1304-5, passim; Muhammad Abi Zahra, al-Hikr, 
in Madjallat al-Kaniin wa ‘l-Iktsad, x (1940), 93- 
151; B. Képriilit, Eovelki hukukumuzda vakif nev iyet- 
lert, Fasil TV: Icareteynli vakiflar, in Istanbul Universitest, 
Hukuk Fakiiltesi Mecemuast, xviii (1952), 215-57; al- 
Ahram, 3 August 1954; 6 May 1962. 

on (G. Baer) 

AL-HILALI, Asu ’L-‘AppAs AuMaD B. ‘ABD AL~‘Aziz 
8. Rasutp aL-SipjitMAssi, Moroccan scholar who 
owned his nisba to Ibrahim b. Hilal (d. 903/1497; see 
Brockelmann, S I], 348), the ancestor of a family 
of intellectuals in Sidjilmassa. He was born in that 
town in 1113/1701, and began his studies there, 
going on to Fas for them, and then returning to the 
Tafilalt, where he gathered round himself numerous 
pupils. He also obtained idazas from various east- 


ern scholars on the occasions of two pilgrimages. He | 


died at Madaghra (Tafilalt) on 21 Rabi‘ I 1175/20 | 


October 1761. 


Al-Hilali owed his fame to the quality of his teach- | 


ing and to a fairly abundant output of works which 
entitle him to be considered as one of the greatest 
Moroccan scholars of the 12th/18th century. His 


work is partially preserved (see the list of mss. in | 


Lakhdar), and includes some fahrasas; a rihla, which 
appears to be lost; some commentaries on works of 
fikh, on the subject of the Kur’anic Air@at, on lex- 
icography and on logic; and finally, some poetry. 
His piety is displayed in a kastda on the asma husna 


[g.v.] and above all in a poem of 129 verses in | 


which he sums up the rule of life for the true believ- 
er, and recommends this latter to prepare for the 


next life in this present one, to fight against evil | 





tendencies and desires and to conform to the obli- 
gations of Islam. This poem enjoyed a very great 
vogue in Morocco. 

Bibliography: Wadiri, Nashr al-mathani, Fas 
1310/1892, ii, 273-5; Kattani, Fihris al-fahans, Fas 
1346-7/1927-8, ii, 421-3; Mukhtar Sist, a/-Ma‘sal, 
Casablanea 1370/1950, iv, 32-52; Makhlif, Shadjarat 
al-nir al-zakiyya, Cairo 1349/1930-1, i, 355; E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Chorfa, 316-17; Brockelmann, II, 456, 
S. II, 390; M. Lakhdar, Ve kttéraire, 221-4 and bibl. 
given, _ (Ep.) 
HINDIBA’, endive, Cichorium endivia, the cultivated 

form of a species of the ligulate chicory family. 
Through Syriac antibiya, both terms hindiba’? and 
“endive” go back to Greek tvtuBos, which is recorded 
only sporadically; normally the plant is called oépic, 
in the Arabic translations s@ris or sarts. The nomen- 
clature, rich and confused, can be summarised as fol- 
lows: the wild endive (Aindib@ bart) was already known 
to the earlier Arab botanists under various names: 
‘alath or ghalath (Aba Hanifa al-Dimawari, Le diction- 
naire botanique, ed. M. Hamidullah, Cairo 1973, nos. 
735, 804), further ya@id, bakla murra, tarkhashkiuk and 
variants (op. ctt., no. 1115). As indicated by the last 
but one name, it is a “bitter vegetable” and is there- 
fore also called amariin (and variants), The latter term 
is not of Greek origin, as the books on medicine have 
it, but is to be derived from Latin amarum. The cul- 
tivated endive, usually called hindiba’ (also by al- 
Dinawari, op. cit, nos. 1103, 1104), is the popular, 
tasty salad-plant, particularly widespread in the Arab 
West and known there under the Mozarabic name 
sharraliya or its arabicised form sarrakh (Castilian sar- 
raga, cf. FJ. Simonet, Glosario de voces théricas y latinas, 
etc., Madrid 1888, 584), while in Morocco the Berber 
term @ifaf is mainly used. 

The medicinal effect of endive was exceptionally 
extensive, as can be seen in Ibn al-Baytar’s long 
article, where numerous older sources are indicated. 
It is above all effective against eye-diseases and poi- 
soning, in minced form also against boils when in 
their initial stage, and it strengthens the liver and 
stomach. The root helps against scorpion-stings, and 
the juice against jaundice, constipation, persistent 
fever and suppurations. The farkhashkiik mentioned 
above is taraxacum, the dandelion used in popular med- 
icine because of its bitter substance. On the cultiva- 
tion of endive in Spanish agriculture, in particular on 
sowing, planting out and irrigation, ample informa- 
tion based on several sources is given by Ibn al- 
‘Awwam, K. al-Filaha, tr. J.-J. Clément-Mullet, ii, Paris 
1866, 146-9. 

Bibliography: Dioscurides, De materia medica, ed. 
M. Wellmann, i, Berlin 1907, 203 f. (= lib. ii, 
132); La “Materia médica” de Dioscorides, ii, Arabic 
tr. Istafan b. Basil, ed. C.E. Dubler and E. Terés, 
Tetuan 1952, 200 f.; ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, 
Firdaws al-hikma, ed. Siddiki, Berlin 1928, 377; 
Razi, Hawt, xxi, Haydarabad 1388/1968, 632-5 
(no. 896); Die pharmakolog. Grundsdtze des Abu 
Mansur... Harawi, tr. A. Ch. Achundow, Halle 
1893, 282, 408; Ibn al-Djazzar, Imad, Ms. 
Ayasofya 3564, fol. 19a-b; Zahrawi, Tasrif, Ms. Besir 
Aga 502, fol. 512a, 4-6; Ibn Sina, Kaniin, Bilak, 
i, 298; Birini, Saydala, ed. H.M. Sa‘td, Karachi 
1973, Arab. 378, Engl. 330; Ibn ‘Abdiin, ‘“U/mdat 
al-tabib, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. 3505 D, fols. 167b, 
14-168a, 22; Ibn Biklarish, MustaTn?, Ms. Naples, 
Bibl. Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 36b; Ghafikt, al-Adwiya 
al-mufrada, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. k 155 i, fols. 
15la-152b; P. Guigues, Les noms arabes dans Séra- 
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pion, in JA, 10eme série (1905), v., s.v. Dundebe 
(no. 165); Maimonides, Sharh asma al-ukkdr, ed. 
Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 114; Ibn al-Baytar, 
Djami, Balak 1291, iv, 198-200, tr. Leclerc, no. 
2263; Yusuf b. ‘Umar, Mu‘tamad, ed. M. al-Sakka’, 
Beirut 1395/1975, 539-41; Ibn al-Kuff, ‘mda, 
Haydarabad 1356, i, 264; Suwaydi, sSindt, Ms. 
Paris ar. 3004, fol. 8la-b; Nuwayri, Mihdya, xi, 
Cairo 1935, 67-9; Ghassani, Hadikat al-azhar, Ms. 
Hasan H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, fols. 122b-123a; Dawid 
al-Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1952, 1, 335 f; 
Tuhfat al-ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, 
no. 124; I. Low, Die Flora der Juden, i, 1928, 433- 
9; M. Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces romances... 
(siglos xi-xit), Madrid-Granada 1943, no. 523; El 
Libro Agrega de Serapiom, ed. G. Ineichen, ii, Venice 
1966, 121; The medical formulary or Aqrabadhin of al- 
Kindi, tr. M. Levey, Madison etc. 1966, 244 (no. 
40), 301 (no. 188). (A. Dirrrice) 
HINN, an inferior species of djinn [q.v.]. Mas‘adt 
(Adurid), iv, 11 = § 1340) states that many people 


believe that the Hinn are a sub-species of the dann | 
who are of a weaker and lowlier kind, but con- | 


demns the belief in them as a delusion. Belief in 
the Hinn, is, however, accepted by the Druzes (see 
H. Guys, Théogonie des Druses, Paris 1863, n. 78, p. 
106; Taksim Djabal Lubnin (Leeds Arab. MS 178, 
fol. 14b); C.F. Seybold, Die Drusenschnfi: Kitab Alnoqat 
Waldawair. Das Buch der Punkte und Kreise, Kirchhain 
1902, 71), and they are occasionally mentioned else- 
where in Arabic literature, e.g. al-Djahiz, Bukhala’, 
Beirut 1960, 58. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article, see D.R.W. Bryer, The origins 
of the Druze religion, in Der fslam, liii (1976), 8, and 
the literature there cited. 

(R.Y. Esrep and M,J.L. Youne) 
HIPPOCRATES [see suxrat, above] 
HIPPOPOTAMUS [see Faras AL-MA, above] 

AL-HISAFI, Hasanayn, founder of the al- 

Hisafiyya al-Shadhiliyya ¢artka. He was born in 
1265/1848-9 in the village of Kafr al-Hisafa, Kalya- 
biyya province, Egypt. 


Originally he was a khalifa [g.v.) of an offshoot of 


the Madaniyya branch of the Darkawa [q.v.], known 
as al-Makkiyya al-Fasiyya. He had been initiated into 
this farika by its founder, Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Fast (d. 1288/1872), when in Mecca for the pil- 
grimage in the year of the latter’s death. He defied 
as unlawful certain forms of dhikr [q.v.| characteristic 
of the fartka and introduced into it certain elements 
of teaching and ritual peculiar to al-Tidjaniyya [¢.2.]. 
This brought about a conflict within al-Makkiyya al- 
Fasiyya which resulted in the formation of an inde- 
pendent and distinct fartka which became known as 
al-Hisafiyya al-Shadhiliyya. 

After Hasanayn’s death in 1910, when the fartka’s 
position of supreme leadership had passed to his 
son Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1949), various 
factions emerged under local leaders who paid only 
nominal allegiance to the successors of the fartka’s 
founder. One of these factions in Bani Suwayf, led 
by Muhammad Ahmad al-Tukhawi (d. 1361/1942), 
developed into an independent and distinct tarika 


known as al-Tukhawiyya. Another faction in al- | 


Mahmidiyya (Buhayra province) led by Ahmad al- 
SukkarT was virtually severed from the main body 
of the fartka when it was organised into the Djam‘iyya 
al-Hisafiyya al-Khayriyya, an organisation which 
was the root and forerunner of the Ikhwan al- 
Muslimiin [¢.2.]. 








Hasanayn al-Hisafi was buried in Damanhir, where 
his shrine is venerated; a mawdlid [g.v.] is celebrated 
there yearly. 

Bibliography: ‘AM al-Dja‘farawi, al-Manhal al- 
safi fi manakib al-sayyid Hasanayn al-Hisafi, Cairo 
1330/1911-12, contains the principal biography in 
addition to a number of his sermons (71-87) and 
a short treatise in which he gives instruction in 
the fundamentals of fasawwuf and elaborates his 
position with respect to dhikr (61-109). This  sec- 
tion may be found also in a much more expand- 
ed form in the principal manual of the order, 
which is Hasanayn al-Hisafi’s al-Sabil al-wadih, Cairo 
1951. Other writings of al-Hisaff are mentioned in 
a biography by Muhammad Zaki Mudjahid, al- 
Alm al-sharkiyya, 4 vols., Gairo 1949-63, i, 101 
f., which is largely based upon the biography by 
al-Dja‘farawi. A discussion of the early history of 
the order and of its exceptional position among 
the ¢artkas in the 19th century Egypt may be found 
in F. de Jong, Turug and turug-linked institutions in 
19th century Egypt, Leiden 1978, 101-3. 

(F. DE Jone) 

HIYAL (a.), with the basic meaning of “devices, 
subterfuges”, has had its sense considerably extended, 
and in particular, denotes in Classical Arabic ingen- 
ious contrivances, automata, various pieces of 
machinery, and finally, the science of mechan- 
ics. Since the article Hrvat in Vol. {II deals mainly 
with legal fictions and ruses and with casuistic pro- 
cesses, the present article is especially concerned with 


| automata, with the Arabic works describing them 


and with the tradition of which they are the most 
remarkable expression. 

The mediaeval Arabic books on machines are often 
called “automata treatises” by modern writers, but the 
designation is somewhat misleading. The books deal 


| with hiyal [q.v.], which in one of its senses denotes 


mechanical contrivances and covers a much wider 
field than that of automata. The descriptions in the 
treatises, supplemented by references in histories and 
by archaeological evidence, enables us to list the 
following constructions: water-clocks and candle- 
clocks; trick vessels and liquid dispensers, measur- 
ing devices; fountains, lamps; water-raising machines; 
musical automata; locks. According to Abii ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kh“arazmi [g.v.], who compiled his scientific 
encyclopaedia Majfatih al-‘uliim towards the end of 
the 4th/10th century, trebuchets (mandjanik) are also 
hiyal (ed. van Viloten, Leiden 1895, 247). The word 
therefore means virtually any mechanical contrivance 
from small toys to large machines. Hiyal may indeed 
be automata, as in the case of trick vessels; they 
may display a variety of automata, for instance on 
the monumental water-clocks; or the automatic ele- 
ment may be completely lacking. The closest Arabic 
word for automaton is in fact simply “movement” 
(Aaraka), which is used frequently by the writers, 
e.g. al-Djazari [¢.v. above] and Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 
397). Often a variety of harakat is described for the 
more complex devices, and the craftsman is instructed 
to select those that suit his tastes and purposes. The 
concern of this article is mainly with the contrivances 
that incorporated automatic eflect. 

Several treatises composed in Arabic are known to 
us, including: Azva@b al-Hiyal by the Bani Misa, 
written in Baghdad ca. 236/850 (Hauser; Wiede- 
mann and Hauser - W.H. 1); Aitab Amal al-sa‘Gi wa 
‘amal biha) by Ridwan, written in 600/1203, describ- 
ing the repairs of a monumental water-clock built 
by his father Muhammad al-Sa‘atr in Damascus ca. 
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545/1150 (W.H. 2); Kitab ft ma%ifat al-hiyal al- 
handastyya by al-Djazari, written in 602/1206 (Hill 1); 
and a treatise on clocks written by Taki al-Din b. 
Ma‘rif (932-72/1526-65), namely al-Kawakib al-dawrivya 
(ed. and tr. with commentary by S. Tekeli, The clocks 
in [the] Ottoman Empire in [the] sixteenth century, Ankara 
1966). A second work by Taki al-Din, dealing with 
various types of machines, entitled al-Turuk al-saniyya 
fi l-alat al-ruhaniyya has recently been edited in Arabic 
(Ahmad Y. al-Hasan, Aleppo University 1976). 

Almost certainly there are manuscripts yet to be 
discovered, and there are known manuscripts that 
await close study. Perhaps the most important of 
these is a manuscript in the Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana in Florence. Numbered 152 (formerly 
282) it is catalogued as anonymi tractatus de mechanicis. 
The section of the work that concerns us here is 
entitled Aitab al-Asrar fi nataid; al-afkar and occurs 
amid a number of mathematical treatises attributed 
to Abii ‘Abd Allah, known as Ibn Mu‘adh, who 
worked in Cordoba in the 5th/l1th century. (For 
Ibn Mu‘adh, see the article al-Jayyani in the Dictionary 
of Scientific Biography.) It has not yet been possible to 
make a close study of this treatise, which is dated 
664/1266. It is unfortunately in poor condition, with 
several of its pages torn, but it is written in a clear 
Maghribi script and it may be possible to decipher 
large parts of it. An examination of photographs of 
some of the leaves indicates that it describes water- 
clocks, and other machines. The drawings are well- 
executed and suggest considerable sophistication—for 
instance, they incorporate geartrains in the main parts 
of the machinery. This work, even if its authorship 
cannot be established with certainty, may prove to 
be of considerable importance for the study of medi- 
aeval Islamic mechanical technology. 

Apart from the treatises themselves, there are 
other attestations to support the existence of a thriv- 
ing tradition of machine technology in mediaeval 
Islam. Al-Djazart mentions a candle-clock built by 
a certain Yanus al-Asturlabi (Hill 1, 87) and a musi- 
cal automaton constructed by Hibat Allah b. al- 
Husayn (Hill 1, 170), otherwise known to us as an 
astrolabist (Suter, 117). There are also references to 
be found in the works of geographers and _histori- 
ans concerning mechanical devices which they had 
seen: for instance, the striking water-clock with 
automata presented to Charlemagne by vassals of 
Haran al-Rashid (Eginhard, Annales Francorum in 
AMfonumenta German. Script. i, 194), and the silver tree 
with whistling birds in the garden of the Caliph al- 
Muktadir [see BAGHDAD, History]. Remains of two 
water-clocks built in the 8th/14th century are still 
to be seen in Fas (D. de Solla Price, Mechanical water 
clocks of the [4th century in Fez, Morocco, in Ithaca, 26 
VHI-2 XI [1962], 599-602). It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that there was a tradition of mechanical 
engineering in Islam that probably originated in the 
2nd/8th century and continued until it merged with 
the developing European engineering in the 
10th/16th century. It was a tradition that was con- 
cerned mainly with devices to provide amusement 
and aesthetic pleasure, with some utilitarian ele- 
ments, and almost certainly reached the peak of its 
achievements in the work of al-Djazart. 

One impetus for the establishment of this tradition 
was undoubtedly the availability in Baghdad in the 
3rd/9th century of Arabic translations of Greek trea- 
tises, especially those of Philo (ca. 230 B.C.) and Hero 
(fl. ea. 60 A.D.). The works of Hero, in particular, 


were highly regarded in mediaeval Islam—several, 





including one on automata, are mentioned by Ibn al- 
Nadim (Fthrist, 397). A number of the Bana Misa’s 
devices closely resemble devices described by Philo 
and Hero, and there seems little doubt that the broth- 
ers had access to the Greek treatises. It would be 
incorrect, however, to assume that Philo and Hero 
were the sole inspiration for the Bani: Misa and their 
successors, or even the most important one. 

From the time of Archimedes onwards, it now seems 
certain that a tradition of mechanical engineering, more 
practical than that represented by the known works 
of Philo and Hero, had spread throughout the east- 
ern Mediterranean and western Asia. Monumental 
water-clocks, for instance, had been built in Syria in 
Byzantine times (H. Diels, Uber die von Prokop beschriebene 
Uhr von Gaza, in Abh. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse [1917], No. 7). According to Ridwan 
(W.H. 2, 179-80), this tradition was continued in 
Damascus in the Umayyad period and remained unbro- 
ken up to the time of his father, Ridwan, in the same 
passage, also mentions a two-way transmission of ideas 
between Byzantium and Sasanid Iran. It is indeed 
highly probable that mechanised technology developed 
in Iran in the Sdsanid period and continued into 
Islamic times: from the Bani: Miis4 onwards many of 
the technical expressions used are of Persian origin. 
Nor can a similar interchange between Iran and India 
be left out of account. 

Activity also continued in Byzantium. A treatise 
on a complicated musical automaton, probably 
written in Byzantium in the Ist/7th or 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, was described by al-Djazari (Hill 1-170), see 
E. Wiedemann, Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschafis- 
geschichte, Hildesheim 1970, ii, 50). Three Arabic ver- 
sions of this treatise, ascribed to a certain Apollonius, 
are extant. A most important work, attributed to 
Archimedes, and describing the construction of a 
water-clock, exists in several Arabic mss. Both Ridwan 
and al-Djazari acknowledge that the basic water- 
machinery of their monumental clocks was derived 
from the “Archimedes” treatise (Hill 2, W.H. 3). The 
origins of this work are still somewhat obscure. It may 
have contained basic ideas from Archimedes, devel- 
oped by Philo, with later accretions from Byzantine 
and Islamic writers. Indeed, this treatise exemplifies 
the problems that arise when we try to identify the 
various cultural elements in the Arabic “translations”. 
The “Philonic” corpus, to cite another example, has 
been transmitted in Latin versions, a Greek fragment, 
and a late Arabic version. The last-named certainly 
includes later Hellenistic and Islamic additions, and it 
is difficult to isolate Philo’s own contributions. 

For the present, we can make the following 
hypotheses for the origins and development of Islamic 
mechanical technology: (1) At the time of the Islamic 
conquests, there was an established tradition for the 
manufacture of water-clocks and other mechanical 
devices in an area that stretched from the eastern 
Mediterranean to India. Chinese influence cannot be 
excluded. This tradition was recorded not only in 
documentary form, but in the experience of crafts- 
men, and in the existence of earlier constructions. 
(2) This tradition was continued in Islam, but no 
results were committed to writing before the Bani 
Misa in the 3rd/9th century. The Bani Miisa drew 
upon translations from Greek treatises, and from the 
experience of craftsmen, adding many refinements of 
their own. (3) Later writers, such as al-Djazari, were 
able to exercise an eclectic judgement, using ele- 
ments from Greek works and from the established 
Islamic corpus as they saw fit. Because al-Djazari in 
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particular was a fine engineer, he made significant 
improvements on the work of his predecessors. (4) 
It was essentially practical engineering, and the 
Islamic writers derived much of their knowledge from 
the works of other craftsmen—-astro-labists, mill- 
wrights, irrigation specialists, metalworkers, jewel- 
lers, and the makers of articles for domestic use and 
ornament. 

Islamic mechanical engineering was based upon a 
sophisticated, if empirical, use of the principles of aero- 
statics, hydrostatics and mechanics. Their materials 
included timber, sheet brass and copper, cast bronze, 
iron (for small components, nails and axles}, iron and 
copper wire, rope and string. From these they fash- 
ioned the devices and mechanisms to produce the 
desired effects: vessels of various shapes, figures of 
men and animals, tanks, air-vessels, bent-tube and 
concentric siphons, pulleys, tipping-buckets, axles and 
bearings, pipes, conical valves, taps with multiple bor- 
ings, gears, and special mechanisms designed for indi- 
vidual machines. Orifices, graduated for a given flow, 
were made from pieces of onyx. 

Eighty-five of the Bani: Miisa’s one hundred devices, 
and about twenty of al-Djazari’s fifty, are trick ves- 
sels of various kinds. They demonstrate a bewilder- 
ing variety of effects. For example, wine and water 
were poured into a jar and issued in succession from 
the same tap; a pitcher would not accept any more 
liquid once inpouring was interrupted; several liquids 
could be withdrawn separately from the same tap; 
when tilted, a pitcher could be allowed to discharge 
or not, according to the wish of the pourer (to pre- 
vent discharge he covered a concealed air-hole with 
his finger). These effects were obtained by using a 
répertoire of about ten basic motifs, together with 
components designed for individual machines. These 
components were assembled inside the main container, 
often with great ingenuity. In all the cases, the ves- 
sel itself was the automaton, and the visible effect was 
the discharge of liquid. The fountains described by 
the Bana’ Misa and al-Djazari, in which the discharge 
changes shape at regular intervals, are essentially large 
versions of the trick vessels, but with a much greater 
aesthetic content. 

Undoubtedly, the large water-clocks are the most 
important constructions of the Islamic engineers, for 
the engineering skills that went into their manufac- 
ture, for their beauty, and for their relevance to the 
history of mechanical engineering. Two of al-Djazari's 
clocks (category I, 3, 4) are operated by a submersible 
float, the tardjahdr, a bowl with a graduated orifice 
in its underside that submerges in a given period. 
The éardjahar is an ancient device for measuring time, 
but these clocks are the only instance we know of 
in which the ¢ardjahar is incorporated in working 
machinery. They have the additional feature in that 
some of the automata are not simply for display, but 
also form an essential part of the operational cycle. 
The standard type of monumental clock, however, is 
exemplified by the first two described by al-Djazari, 
and by the clock constructed by Muhammad al- 
Sa‘ati. Apart from its use of masonry for its casing, 
al-Sa‘ati’s clock is very similar to al-Djazari’s mon- 
umental clock (category I, ch. 1), which may be taken 
to exemplify this type of timepiece. This clock 
was reconstructed in the Science Museum, London, 
for the 1976 World of Islam Festival; it is quite 
beautiful, and works perfectly. The display screen is 
about 3.50 metres by 1.60 metres in width. At the 
bottom of the machine are the figures of five musi- 
cians~—two trumpeters, two drummers and a cym- 





balist—who perform at the sixth, ninth and twelfth 
hours. Above these figures is a semicircle of glass 
roundels, at the side of which are the figures of brass 
falcons. Above the apex of the semicircle are two rows 
of twelve doors each, in front of which a small rep- 
resentation of the moon moves at a steady speed. The 
clock operates on “solar” or “temporal” hours, obtained 
by dividing the hours of daylight by twelve. Every 
hour one upper door opens to reveal a standing fig- 
ure, one lower door revolves to show a different colour, 
each of the falcons drops a bronze ball from its beak 
on to a cymbal, and one of the glass roundels becomes 
fully illuminated. The clock is crowned with a Zodiac 
circle, painted with the appropriate signs, and having 
glass discs representing the sun and moon set to their 
correct positions in the Zodiac. The circle rotates at 
a constant speed throughout the day. All the automata, 
except the musicians, are operated by the steady sink- 
ing of a heavy float in a cylindrical reservoir—a string 
from the top of the float passes through a pulley sys- 
tem to the actuating mechanisms. The outflow from 
the reservoir is kept constant by a sophisticated  sys- 
tem of feed-back contro! and flow-regulation. The musi- 
cians are made to perform by the sudden release of 
the outlet water, which is collected in a special tank. 

Taken as a whole, one may distinguish the work 
of the Islamic engineers from that of their predeces- 
sors by their greater pre-occupation with automatic 
control. For example, their confident use of conical 
valves in flow systems, the use of a crank in a machine, 
segmental gears, etc. They also used manufacturing 
techniques that were unknown in earlier times, notably 
the use of closed mould-boxes with green sand for 
casting metals. Many of the components and_tech- 
niques of this identifiably Islamic engineering were 
later incorporated into European machine technology, 
but we have as yet little certain knowledge of how 
and when the transmission took place. As far as we 
know, none of the Arabic machine treatises was trans- 
lated into a European language before modern times, 
but the dissemination of engineering ideas and prac- 
tices has always been fairly rapid and, until recently, 
without documentary assistance. Traveller’s reports, 
contacts between craftsmen, and inspection by crafts- 
men of machines built by their predecessors, were the 
usual means for the transmission of mechanical knowl- 
edge. Al-Djazari, for instance, mentions several times 
that he had inspected machines made by earlier crafts- 
men, or that their constructions had been described 
to him (Hill 1-83, 170, 199). It seems likely that the 
passage of information occurred at different times and 
places, although the designs may not have been put 
to immediate use, but have lain dormant until their 
usefulness became apparent to later generations of 
engineers. It seems probable, however, that the most 
important transmission took place in the Iberian penin- 
sula towards the close of the 6th/12th century, with 
the adoption by Christian Spain of Islamic ideas, par- 
ticularly the monumental water-clock, which itself 
incorporated most of the techniques and components 
used by Islamic engineers. The large clocks of al- 
Sa‘ati and al-Djazari do not incorporate gears in their 
main operating mechanisms, but the “Archimedes” 
clock and the clocks in the “Ibn Mu‘adh” treatise 
do so. These clocks are the direct ancestors of the 
mechanical clock; if one replaces the steadily descend- 
ing float with an escapement-controlled weight; 
then the mechanical clock, with its driving mecha- 
nisms, and automata, does not differ essentially from 
its predecessor. The mechanical clock exercised a 
potent influence upon the development of machine 
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technology, and the waterclock is therefore directly 
relevant to this development. Islamic components and 
techniques were also incorporated into European engi- 
neering from the 7th/13th century onwards and were 
an important element in the establishment of mod- 
ern machine design, particularly in the fields of del- 
icate mechanisms and control systems. 

There were less tangible influences of the Islamic 
automata tradition. Culturally, they are related to the 
“live” puppets of western literature and folklore, such 
as Pinocchio and the doll Olympia in one of the Tales 
of Hoffman. The cultivation of aesthetic delight, exem- 
plified by the fountains of the Bani Misa and al- 
Djazari, was continued in Europe by men such as 
Tomaso da Siena, who created the water gardens at 
the Villa d’Este and Bagnaia. More importantly, the 
representation of cosmological and biological phe- 
nomena was one of the factors that led men to adopt 
a rationalistic, mechanistic view of the universe, an 
attitude that has been immensely fruitful in the devel- 
opment of modern science. 

Bibliography: (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text): There are as yet no Arabic editions 
of any of the hival treatises and one must there- 
fore have recourse to translations. (An edition of 
al-Djazari’s work is however being prepared by 
A.Y. Hasan and will be published by Aleppo 
University.) (In the works cited the location of 
the Arabic ms. is given.) Descriptions of thirteen 
of the Bani Misa devices, with illustrations and 
notes are given by E. Wiedemann and F. Hauser 
in Uber Trinkgefaisse und Tafelaufsdtze, in Isl., viii 
(1918), 268-91 (W.H. 1); the remainder are dealt 
with by Hauser in Uber das Kitab al-Hiyal—das 
Werk tiber die sinnreichen Anordnungen der Beni Misa, 
in Abhandl. zur Gesch. der Naturwissenschaften und der 
Medizin, Erlangen 1922; (A fully annotated English 
translation of the entire work is currently being 
prepared by the writer.) For al-Djazari, see D.R. 
Hill, The Book of knowledge of ingenious devices, 
Dordrecht 1975, a fully annotated English ver- 
sion (Hill 1). Ridwan’s treatise is available in an 
abbreviated translation with notes and illustra- 
tions, by Wiedemann and Hauser, Uber die Uhren 
in Bereich der Islamischen Kultur, in Nova Acta der 
Kaiserl. Leop.-Carol Deutschen Akad. der Naturforscher, 
c (Halle 1915), 169-272 (W.H. 2). Two transla- 
tions of the pseudo-Archimedes are available, both 
with notes and illustrations: Wiedemann and 
Hauser, Uhr des Archimedes and zwei andere 
Vorrichtungen, in Nova Acta, citi (1918), No. 2, 164- 
202 (W.H. 3); D.R. Hill, On the construction of water- 
clocks, London 1976 (Hill 2). For the Arabic version 
of Hero’s Mechanics and Philo’s Pneumatics, there 
are edited Arabic texts with French translations, 
both by Carra de Vaux: Les mécaniques ou Véleva- 
teur de Héron d’Alexandne sur la version arabe de Qosta 
ibn Ligd, in JA, 9 Série (1893), i, 386-472; ii, 
152-92, 193-269, 420-514; and Le livre des appareils 
pneumatiques et des machines hydrauliques par Philon 
de Byzance, in Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, xxxviii (1903), Pt. 1. A recent work on 
Philo is F.D. Prager, Philo of Byzantium, in 
Pneumatica, Wiesbaden 1974; there is useful dis- 
cussion of the Latin and Greek versions, but the 
Arabic section is inadequate, and inferior in every 
way to Carra de Vaux’s edition. For Hero’s pneu- 
matics, there is an English translation, B. 
Woodcroft, The Pneumatics of Hero of Alexandria, 
London 1851, re-issued with an introduction by 
M.B. Hall, London 1971. The studies of A.G. 





Drachmann are of the greatest value for the 
classical tradition, notably The mechanical technology 
of Greek and Roman antiquity, Copenhagen-Madison- 
London 1936; and Kiesibios, Philon and Heron; a 
study in ancient pneumatics, in Acta Historica Sctentarium 
Naturalium et Medicinalium, Bibliotheca Universitatis 
Hauniensis, Copenhagen, iv (1946), 1-197. For 
automata in general, see A. Chapius and E. Droz, 
Automata, tr. A. Reid, Neuchatel-London 1958; 
D. de Solla Price, Automata and the origins of mech- 
anism and mechanistic philosophy, in Technology and 
Culture, v/1 (1964), 9-23. On the influence of the 
Greek tradition, there is a valuable survey by Price 
in Gears from the Greeks, Science History Publications, 
New York 1975, 51-62. The Indian tradition of 
mechanical devices and its connections with Greek 
and Islamic ideas is described by V. Raghaven in 
Yantras or mechanical contrivances in Ancient India, in 
The Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, 
Banglalore, Transaction No. 10 (1952) 1-31. The 
index to J. Needham’s Science and ciilisation in China, 
iv/1, Gambridge 1965, should be consulted for 
transmission from and into China, particularly the 
entries under “Automata”, “Clocks”, “Clock-work” 
and “Water-power”. (D.R. Hix) 
HOESEIN DJAJADININGRAT, Panceran Aria, 
Muslim scholar and Indonesian statesman, 
historian and linguist (1886-1960). 

Born at Kramat Watu, the chief town of a sub- 
district in the residence Bantam (Bantén) in West 


Java, where his father was a government official, 


he sprang from an old prominent family which was 
related to the former Sultans of Bantam [see INDONE- 
siA, iv]. In his early youth, Hoesein’s historical inter- 
est must have been evoked by reminiscences of the 
period of the Bantam Sultans, kept alive through 
stories and legends and through old buildings such 
as the monumental mosque in the former town 
of Bantam, the remains of the Sultan’s residence 
(Kraton) and pleasure gardens. More than any other 
region of Java, Bantam is also the area of centuries- 
old Muslim piety; there are many /pésantréns (reli- 
gious schools), where the Muslim sciences are studied 
industriously from Arabic text-books, and in every 
village there are people who have performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca at least once. At an early stage 
Hoesein was destined for a European education and 
academic career by his progressive father, who had 
been promoted to be Regent of Serang. After previ- 
ous training in Batavia and at the gymnasium in 
Leiden, Hoesein was matriculated into Leiden 
Uni-versity in 1905 as the first Indonesian student 
of the section “Languages and Literatures of the 
East-Indian Archipelago”. He read Sanskrit with 


J.S. Speyer, and Arabic, first with M,J. de Goeje and, 


from 1906 onwards, with the latter’s successor 
C. Snouck Hurgronje. When a prize was offered 
for the best essay on data preserved in Malay works 
concerning the history of the sultanate of Atjéh, he 
was distinguished with a golden medal of honour. In 
1913 he received his Ph.D. degree for the thesis 
Critische beschrijving van de Sadjarah Banten (“Critical exam- 
ination of the Sajarah Bantén”), a Javanese chronicle 
dealing with the history of Bantén, but containing 
also traditions concerning the earlier history of Java 
and the period of its conversion to Islam. Back in 
Indonesia, Hoesein was appointed to the academic 
function of “official for the study of Indian (ie. 
Indonesian} languages” and commissioned to devote 
himself to the Achinese language. At the beginning 
of 1914 he went to Ayeh and, after his return to 
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Batavia by mid-1915, continued his studies with the 
aid of the material collected, the extensive Achinese 
literature preserved in manuscript, and with the assis- 
tance of Achinese informants. His Aéhsch-Nederlandsch 
Woordenboek (“Achinese-Dutch Dictionary”) was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1934. 

Being the only Indonesian Ph.D., he several times 
had to sit on various official committees, and 
1916 he was appointed as assistant to the then 
governmental commissioner for Native Affairs, 
G.AJ. Hazeu, and as such he was mainly in charge 
of Islamic affairs. From 1920 till 1924 he was 
Assistant-Adviser for Native Affairs to the Govern- 
ment, and then received an appointment as a pro- 
fessor at the University of Law, newly-erected in 
Batavia, where he taught Muslim Law = and 
Indonesian languages. From this period date a num- 
ber of articles on Indonesian languages and liter- 
ature, Islamic and Indonesian history; as mono- 
graphs were published: De Mfohammedaansche wet en 
het geestesteven der Indonesische Mohammedanen (“Muslim 
law and spiritual life of the Indonesian Muslims”) 
(1925), and: De magische achtergrond van de Maleische 
pantoen (“The magical background of the Malay 
pantun”) (1933). 

Hoesein turned his attention to statesmanship, 
when, in 1935, he became a member of the Council 
of Dutch East India, the highest government com- 
mittee. As such, he had a great part in the reform 
of religious Muslim judicial administration in Java, 
which led to such institutions as the panghulu- 
courts (religious courts) and in 1938, to the Gourt of 
Islamic Affairs (the higher religious court) at Batavia. 
While Hoesein was holding for one year the office 
of Director of the Department of Education and 
Worship, the first Indonesian Faculty of Letters was 
opened (4 December 1940). During the war (1942- 
5) and the first disturbed years afterwards, he most- 
ly remained inactive, reading and studying (his 
membership of the Council of Dutch East India ended 
in 1946). When in 1948 the provisional Federal 
Government was formed, he became Secretary of 
State for Education, Arts and Sciences. As such, he 
was present at the Round Table-Conference at the 
Hague in 1949. When the Republic of Indonesia 
became independent on 27 December 1949, Hoesein 
lost his office, but his scholarly qualities were recog- 
nised in 1951, when he was invited to take the Chair 
of Arabic and Islamology at the 
Indonesia in Jakarta (formerly Batavia). Now over 
seventy, he was free to teach the subject of his pref- 
erence; he chose the history of Indonesia‘’s conver- 
sion to Islam. He published some more articles and 
wrote the chapter on “Islam in Indonesia” in Kenneth 
W. Morgan, Islam—the Straight Path: Islam interpreted by 
Muslims (New York 1958), in which are treated the 
origin of Islam in Indonesia, religious education, the 
actual situation of Islam in Indonesia, arranged accord- 
ing to the concepts sharia, dogma, Sifism and reform, 
and finally a characterisation of Indonesian Islam. 
He died in 1960. 

A Javanese aristocrat by origin and through his 
marriage to a daughter of the Javanese royal house 
of Mangkunagara, and the first Indonesian to devote 
himself to the study of Islam after a Western aca- 
demic education, Hoesein Djajadiningrat remained a 
devout Muslim throughout his life and as such enjoyed 
the confidence of his co-religionists. Through his 
uprightness and justice he was hold in reverence by 
Indonesians, Arabs and Dutch alike. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
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Hoesein’s writings, compiled by Atja, has been pub- 

lished in Bahasa dan Budaga, viii/5-6 (1960). 

(G.F. Piper} 

HOGGAR [see aHaccaR]. 

HOMONYM [see appap]. 

HOMS [see uns]. 

HOOPOE [see wupuup]. 

HORN [see Bix]. 

HORSEMAN [see FARIS]. 

HORTICULTURE [sec sitistAn]. 

HOSPITALERS, KNIGHTS [see pAwryva, above]. 

HOURI [see HGR]. 

HUBAYSH ps. at-HASAN a.-DIMASHKI, sur- 
named al-A‘sam “the one with the withered limbs”, 
translator of Greek medicinal writings into Arabic. 
He was a Christian and a nephew of the master- 
translator Hunayn b. Ishak [q.v.], who esteemed him 
highly as a collaborator and considered him very tal- 
ented but not particularly assiduous. The quality of 
his translations was so high that later they were held 
often for Hunayn’s work; because of the similarity of 
the consonant ductus, uncritical users are even said 
to have been of the opinion that the name Hubaysh- 
the real translator—~should be changed into Hunayn. 
His dates are not known; he may have lived at the 
‘Abbasid court towards the end of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury. He belonged to those prominent translators who 
had been awarded by the Banu *l-Munadjdjim a fixed 
monthly salary of ca. 500 dindrs (Fihnst, ed. Fligel, 
243, 18-20). 

Hubaysh had only a very scant knowledge of 
Greek, or none at all; with the exception of the 
Hippocratic oath and the herb-book of Dioscurides, 
he translated Galen’s works exclusively, 35 of them 
from Arabic into Syriac, and three from Syriac into 
Arabic (cf Hunain ibn Ishaq tiber die syrischen und ara- 
bischen Galen-Ubersetzungen, ed. and tr. G. Bergstriisser, 
ARM, xvii/2, Leipzig 1925, index, 45). His language 
is that “of a scholar who aims only at clearness, who 
is little trained linguistically and does not care much 
for linguistic beauty, but on the other hand sets him- 
self to some kind of correctness” (G. Bergstrdasser. 
Hunain ibn Ishak und seine Schule, Leiden 1913, 41). oe 
the basis of the then known translations, Bergstriass 
(ébid., 28-46) classified the linguistic peculiarities of 
Hubaysh; additions are given by M. Meyerhof and 
J. Schacht, Galen tiber die medizinischen Namen, in— Abh. 
Preuss. Akad. Wiss., Phil.-hist. KL, Berlin 1931, 4-7. In 
view of the ught relation between teacher and pupil, 
the many similarities in language of Hunayn and 
Hubaysh are not surprising. 

Besides the translated works, Hubaysh is also 
the author of original writings. They are completely 
based on his knowledge of Greek medicine, but, 
as far as pharmacology is concerned, they often 
reach further back and prove that already in those 
days other sources were used or that personal obser- 
vations were introduced. Mention should be made 
firstly of his additions (ziyada@f) to Hunayn’s Aitad 
al-Mas@il al- fibbyya, which became extraordinarily 
widely diffused, cf. A. Dietrich, Afedicinalia arabica, 
Gottingen 1966, 39-44; this enlarged edition became 
a standard work which was to occupy quite a num- 
ber of commentators and epitomists. Other works 
of Hubaysh preserved in manuscript are: (1) Aitab 
Islah al-adwiva al-mushila, (2) Rh. al-Aghdhiya; (3) A: 
fi ‘tstsk@ and (4) Makdla fi ‘l-nabd. Only from 
quotations are known: (5) AL al-Adwiva al-mufirada 
(often cited by Ibn al-Baytar); (6) Ta‘rtf amrad 
al-‘ayn, quoted in Khalifa’s al-Aa@f? fi ‘l-kukl (see 
J. Hirschberg, etc. in Anhang der Abh. Preuss. Akad. 
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Wiss., Berlin 1905, 13, 20 f., and idem, Die ara- 
bischen Augenarzte, ii, Leipzig 1905, 158); and (7) a 
dispensatorium (akr@badhin), possibly composed not 
by Hubaysh but by Hunayn. 

Bibliography (besides the works quoted in the 
article): Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrst, ed. Fliigel, 297; Ibn 
al-Kiftt, Hukama@’ 177; Ibn Abt Usaybi‘a, ‘Upan, i, 
202 and passim; Barhebraeus, Duwal, ed. Salhani, 
Beirut 1890, 252 f.; idem, Chronicon syriacum, ed. 
P. Bedjan, Paris 1890, 163; M. Meyerhof, in Isis, 
viii (1926), 690-702, 708; H. Ritter and R. Walzer, 
Arabische Ubersetzungen griechischer Arzte in Stambuler 
Bibliotheken, in Abh. Preuss. Akad. Wiss., Phil.-hist. 
Kl., Berlin 1934, 829; G. Bergstrisser, Neue 
Materialien zu Hunain ibn Ishaq’s Galen-Bibliographie, 
in AKM, xix/2, Leipzig 1932, 32 (lists) and pas- 
sim; L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, 1, Paris 
1876, 154-7; M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uber- 
setzungen aus dem Griechischen, new impression Graz 
1960, 266; G. Graf, GCAL, ii, 1947, 130 f,; 
Brockelmann, [°, 227 f., S I, 369; M. Ullmann, 
Die Medizin im Islam, Leiden 1970, 119 and pas- 
sim, F. Sezgin, GAS, iii, Leiden 1970, 265 f. 

(A. Drerricu) 

HUDHAYFA bs. ‘ABD ps. Fuxaym s. ‘Api [see AL- 
KALAMMAS] = 

HUDUD at-‘ALAM, “The limits of the world”, 
the title of a concise but very important anonymous 
Persian geography of the world, Islamic and non- 
Islamic, composed towards the end of the 4th/10th 
century in Gizgan [9.2] in what is now northern 
Afghanistan. The work exists in a unique manuscript 
of the 7th/13th century (the “Toumansky manu- 
script”) which came to light in Bukhara in 1892. 
The Persian text was first edited and published by 
W. Barthold at Leningrad in 1930 as Hudid al-Glem, 
rukopisi. Tumanskago, with an important preface (this 
last reprinted in his Socinenya, viii, 504-46; an English 
tr. of this was included by Minorsky in his transla- 
tion of the whole work, see below), and subsequently 
by Djalal al-Din Tihrani, Tehran 1314/1935, and 
Maniitihr Sutiida, Tehran 1340/1962. Soon after 
Barthold’s edition appeared, V. Minorsky produced 
an English translation, together with a lengthy com- 
mentary of immense erudition, Hudid al-‘Alam, “The 
regions of the world”, a Persian geography 372 A.H.—982 
A.D., GMS, N.S. xi, London 1937. A second edi- 
tion (London 1970) includes Minorsky’s own 
“Addenda to the Hudid al-‘Alam”, originally pub- 
lished in BSOAS, xvii (1955), 250-76, and also a sec- 
ond series of addenda. 

The authorship of the work still remains a puz- 
zle, though it was dedicated to the amir of Gizgan, 
of the Farighiinid line, Abu *l-Harith Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Farighiin [see FaRTGHUNIDs]. Minorsky 
suggested the possibility, though the evidence is indi- 
rect and requires further investigation, that the 
author might have been the Sha‘ya b. Farighiin 
[see IBN FARIGHON below] who wrote an early 
encyclopaedia of the sciences, the Djawdmi‘ al-‘ulim, 
for an amir of Gaghaniyan [g.v.] on the upper Oxus 
in the middle years of the 4th/10th century; cf. his 
Ibn Farighiin and the Hudid al-‘Alam, in A locust’s leg, 
studies in honour of S.H. Tagizadeh, London 1962, 189- 
96, reprinted in his Jranica, twenty articles, Tehran 
327-32. 

The form of the Hudid al-Glam is concise and 
pithy. Unlike such contemporary geographers as Ibn 
Hawkal and Mukaddasi, the author does not per- 
sonally seem to have been a traveller, but he relied 
instead on earlier sources and reports, such as those 








of Ibn Khurradadhbih [9.v.] and, apparently, ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-Djayhani [see av-pJAyHANT, 
above], except for the immediate region of his home 
in northern Afghanistan. Its archaic language and 
style are interesting pieces of evidence for early 
Persian prose, cf. G. Lazard, La langue des plus an- 
ctens monuments de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 53-4. 
Original features of the author’s approach are his 
concern for exact enumeration of physical features 
(the seven seas, rivers, lakes, islands, etc.) of the inhab- 
ited world; his division of this last into three main 
parts, Asia, Europe and “Libya” © Africa); his enu- 
meration of 45 distinct countries (n@hiya) lying to the 
north of the equator; and the unusually large pro- 
portion of space allotted to the non-Islamic lands, 
even though the Muslim ones, surveyed roughly from 
east to west, naturally occupy the greater part of the 
work. The information on the local topography of 
Afghanistan is probably first-hand, with special empha- 
sis on Guzgan, Ghar¢istan, Ghir, etc.; the material 
on the Eurasian and Turkish steppes and their peo- 
ples is likewise very significant. Finally, the author 
furnishes useful details about local products and trade 
movements. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see I. Yu. Kractkovskiy, Arabskaya geo- 
graficeskaya literatura, in Socinenya, iv, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1957, 224-6, partial Arabic tr. Cairo 
1963, 223-4; A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du 
monde musulman jusqu’au milieu du XT stécle, Paris 1967, 
xxxill, 398-9; see also DJUGHRAFIYA, iv, C, 1. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

HUNAYN, site of a mediaeval seaport in 
western Algeria, not far west of Beni-Saf (B. Saf) 
and, as the crow flies, about 45 km. N. W. of Tlemcen. 
Within a walled area (41,000 sq. m.) are ruins of a 
kasba and traces of a mosque’s, and possibly also a 
hammam’s, foundations. On dry land below the kasba 
lie the remains of a rectangular interior dock (4,250 
sq. m.), once protected by rampart and towers and 
entered, seemingly via achannel, by a large arch of 
carved stone of the kind characteristic of certain parts 
of Muslim Spain. Most of what remains is in the 
Marinid architectural tradition and thought attribut- 
able to the sultan Abu ’l-Hasan. 

Words in Ibn Abi Zar°s Raed al-kirtéas must not be 
taken as implying the existence of Hunayn as 
the port of Tlemcen in 237/851-2. Hunayn finds no 
place in Ibn Hawkal’s 4th/10th century description of 
the Oran-Melilla coast, but it was known to al-Bakri 
in the 5th/1 1th century as a fortress (hisn) with a good 
and busy anchorage. Inhabited by Kimiyya Berbers, 
it had more orchards and varieties of fruit than any 
neighbouring coastal fz. A century later al-Idrisi’s 
description is “a charming and prosperous small town 
with solid wall, market and trace.” Extra muros, large 
tracts of land were farmed. Under the Almohads its 
importance grew, for not only was ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
[g.v.] from the Kamiyya, but he also championed the 
djihad in Spain. And so he made Hunayn-—only two 
days’ sailing away from Alberia—a naval shipyard. 
Thereafter it gradually emerged as the new port of 
Tlemcen, wholly ousting Arshgil, the old. In the 
7th/13th century Tlemcen became the capital of the 
‘Abd al-Wadids [¢.v.] and a great commercial metrop- 
olis. As the northern terminal of the major trans- 
Saharan trade axis running from sub-Saharan Africa, 
it was ideally placed for exchanges with Mediterranean 
Europe. In its brisk trade with Christian and Muslim 
Spain and elsewhere, Hunayn played a major role 
and prospered, even during the long ‘Abd al-Wadid- 
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Marinid struggle. In 698/1298 it wisely submitted to 
the Marinid Abii Ya‘kib and emerged unscathed when 
his eight-year siege of Tlemcen ended with his death 
in 1307. In 736/1335-6 it again fell into Marinid 
hands, this time for ten years under Abu ’l-Hasan, 
and then to a Kumiyya rebel from whom the ‘Abd 
al-Wadid Abi Thabit recovered it in 1348. It was at 
Hunayn that Ibn Khaldiin was arrested by Marinids 
in 1370 and to Hunayn that he was deported from 
Spain in 1374. 

After the Spanish seizure of Oran in 1509, Venetian 
trade was diverted thence to Hunayn. Around the 
same time the port became a haven for corsairs, a 
fact which eventually led to its seizure in 1531 by 
the Spaniards, who chose, however, to abandon it in 
1534, presumably after rendering the port unservice- 
able. Hunayn never regained its old prosperity. 

Bibliography: G. Marcais, Honain, in RAfr, xix 

(1928), 333-50 (contains most of the references to 

Arabic sources; illustrated); R. Basset, Nedromah et 

les Traras, Paris 1901, 95-105 (useful for post- 

mediaeval history); R. von Thoden, Abi ‘t-Hasan 

‘Ali: Merinidenpolitik zwischen Nord-afrika und 

Spanien... 1310-1351, Freiburg-im-Breisgau 1973, 

index (for mediaeval European spellings of 

Hunayn, see 185, n. 3); Ch.-E. Dufoureq, L’Espagne 

catalane et le Maghrib au xiii‘ et xiv‘ stécles, Paris 1966, 

index; R. Arié, L’Espagne musulmane au temps des 

Nasrides, Paris 1973, index. 

(J.-D. LatHam) 

AL-HUSAYMA is the name which, since the 
independence of Morocco in 1956, has been given to 
a bay and small archipelago on the coast of the Rif 
between the Cape of Quilates on the East and the 
More headland to the West. It is known also by the 
name of Alhucemas as well as by that of San Jurjo, 
the town founded by the Spaniards in 1926; today, 
it is the capital of the province. 

The origin of the old place name as well as the 
new one poses unsolved problems. In classical antiq- 
uity the bay seems to have had no particular name, 
for the Jtinerary of Antonius merely indicates the two 
groups of three islets: ad sex insulas. The Marquis de 
Segonzac in 1901 passed through the territory of the 
Bani Waryaghal (Uryaghol) and speaks of the bay of 
Nukir [see NakOR, NAKUR}, a town and famous prin- 
cipality which have been destroyed several times in 
the past but of which traces seem to have been found 
on the banks of the wad? of the same name five 
miles from the sea. This seems acceptable, because 
the Arab geographers and the Moroccan government 
have always given the name Hadjrat al-Nukir to the 
small archipelago, and another French traveller in 
1904, Gh. René Leclerc, confirms the existence of 
the name then. Although in Spanish the word alhuce- 
ma “lavender”, is derived from Arabic al-khuzama, 
with the same meaning, the place name is not derived 
from the plant name. Al-Khuzdma is never encoun- 
tered in ancient geographical or historical texts in 
the Western Arabic sources, nor in old maps of the 
strait of Gibraltar. However, recently al-Bia‘ayyashi, 
with some other scholars supporting him, admits that 
the name Alhucemas has an unquestionably Arabic 
origin and that the new name al-Husayma which has 
been adopted by the Moroccans is no more than an 
arabised form of the Hispano-Arabic word. Others, 
like the author of the voluminous encyclopaedia 
Espasa-Calpe, say that the name Alhucema is a cor- 
ruption of al-Mazimma, but this suggestion needs fur- 
ther discussion, see below. 

The largest islet of the archipelago, which is 





170 m. long and 75 m. broad, is about 1300 m. 
from the coast; it was ceded with the others to Spain 
in about 1554 by the Sa‘did Mawlay ‘Abd Allah 
[g.v.]. This was to prevent the Turks, who had tem- 
porarily taken the Pefion de Velez from Spain, 
from seizing them in a similar manner. But Spain 
did not consider it necessary to follow up this 
action by even a symbolic occupation of these strate- 
gic islands. The affair was conducted so well that 
France was not aware of the cession, and in 1665, 
a French commercial company, which was intent on 
exploiting the possibilities of the coast of the Rif, 
decided to set up an establishment in the bay of 
Nukir under the name of the Compagnie d’Albou- 
zéme. In contemporary sources sometimes the term 
“Albouzéme” is used, but otherwise it is “Les 
Albouzéms”, or variants. The first term denotes the 
earlier town (called in Arabic al-Mazimma) which the 
‘Alawi sultan Mawlay Rashid [g.v.] was to destroy. 
The second term denotes the town together with its 
port and its islands, but the words are often inter- 
changed. There are frequent references to the name 
al-Mazimma in ancient and modern texts, especially 
in the Description of Africa of Leo Africanus, who devotes 
an interesting chapter to it. 

But where is al-Mazimma? Al-Badisi, writing at the 
end of the 19th century in his Maksad, speaks of ram- 
parts with gates overshadowed by a rock. At the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, René Leclerc noted the 
existence of a village on the side of a hill amongst 
several ruins; this was probably Nukir, and_al- 
Mazimma seems to have been the port associated 
with it. Wherever the town and the port may have 
been exactly, it was Cardinal Mazarin who first 
planned to set up a commercial establishment “on 
the islands of Albouzéme”. He went as far as appoint- 
ing a consul for it, but when the cardinal died, the 
project was abandoned. However, the plan was not 
forgotten and on 4 November 1664 a decree from 
the French Conseil d’Etat authorised the creation of 
a company to be conducted by two brothers from 
Marseilles, Michel and Roland Fréjus. Roland did not 
reach Morocco until 1666 and, although his journey 
across the Rif delighted him, one made in order to 
see Mawlay Rashid at Taza, it did not produce the 
expected results and he returned to France. The com- 
pany was declared bankrupt, and was replaced by the 
Compagnie du Levant (on all this episode, see J. 
Caillé, Representative diplomatique, 31). 

It was not until 1673 that Spain occupied these 
islands (ferons); on one of them, the largest, she set 
up a presidio (penitentiary) and a cemetery on another 
one nearby. Concerning life on this waterless archi- 
pelago, see J. Cazenave, Présides espagnols, 457-507. 
The Pefion d’Alhucemas, like Melilla and the Pefion 
de Velez, was besieged by the troops of Muhammad 
the Great in December 1774. The Spanish resisted 
the bombardments bravely, and on 19 March 1775, 
the siege was lifted. It was also in the bay of 
Alhucemas that Spanish troops disembarked on 8 
September 1925 to end the violent revolt of ‘Abd 
al-Karim [q.v.] whose headquarters were at Adjdir, 
8 kms. away. 

The archipelago, like the rest of the Spanish zone 
of the protectorate, was returned to the Moroccan 
authorities after Morocco regained her independence. 
The new provincial capital, al-Husayma (pop. 5,000) 
is a young modern city, aiming at becoming a pros- 
perous tourist centre and seaside resort. 

Bibliography: F. de la Primaudée, Les villes mar- 

itimes de Maroc, in R. Afr., xvi (1872), §§ 12-13; 
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A. Moulieras, Le Maroc inconnu, vingt deux ans d’ex- 
ploration, i, Paris 1895, 91-101, “Tribu des Beni 
Ouriarel”, 91-101 with map; Marquis de Segonzac, 
Yoyages au Maroc, Paris 1903, 56; B. Meakin, The 
Land of the Moors, London 1901, 336-9; M. Besnier, 
Géographie ancienne du Maroc, in AM, iii (1904); 
G.R. Leclerc, Le Maroc Septentrional, souvenirs et impres- 
sions, Algiers 1905; E. Doutté, art. Alhucemas, in 
El'; I. Bauer, El Rif y la kabila de Beni Urriaguel, 
in Memorias de la Societad espariola de antropologia, etno- 
grafia y prehistoria, i (Madrid 1921-2); Col. H. de 
Castries, Sources inédites, Filaliens, i, Paris 1922, 86; 
J. Cazenave, Les Présides Espagnoles d’Afrique, leur 
organisation au XVIII’ stécle, in R. Afr., 1922/2, 255- 
69, and 1922/3, 457-507; A. Steiger, Contribucién 
a la fonética del hispano-arabe y de los espanola, Madrid 
1922; al-Badist, El-magsad (vies des saints du Rif), 
annotated French tr. G.S. Colin, in AM, xxvi 
(1926); Rif et Jbala (a communication), in Bulletin 
de Venseignement public du Maroc, \xxi (Jan. 1296) 
(with bibl.); Ibn Zaydan, Jthaf, Rabat 1931, 346- 
7 (Hadjrat al-Nukir); J. Caillé, La représentation diplo- 
matique de la France au Maroc, PIHEM, Notes et 
Documents, viii, Paris 1951, with a complete bibl. 
of the Compagnie d’Albouzéme; Leo Africanus, 
Africae descriptio, French tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, 
277-8; P. Schmitt, Le Maroc d’aprés la géographie de 
Ptolémée, Centre de Recherches Piganiol, Tours 
1973; A. al-Bu‘ayyashi, Harb al-Rif al-tahririyya, 
Tangier 1974, i, 112-4. 
= (G. Deverbun) 
HUSAYN sb. ‘ALI 3. HANZALA [see ‘att B. 
HANZALA, above]. 
HUSAYN DJAJADININGRAD [see HOESEIN DJa- 
JADININGRAT, above], 
AL-HUSAYNI, Sapr at-Din Asu ’L-Hasan ‘ALT 
s. NAsir B. ‘ALI, author of the late Saldjik 
period and early decades of the 7th/13th century, 
whose work is known to us through its incorpora- 
tion within an anonymous history of the Saldjiks and 
succeeding Atabegs of Adharbaydjan, the Akhbar al- 
Dawla al-saldjikiyya (ed. Muhammad Iqbal, Lahore 


TATROMANCY [see FIRASA, ISTIKHARA] 

‘SIBADAT KHANA, literally “House of Worship”, 
the name of the chamber or building where reli- 
gious discussions among theologians were 
held under the patronage of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar. It was constructed by Akbar at Fathpir Sikri 
(q.v.] the seat of his court, in 983/1575. He was 
then interested in finding a common interpretation 
of Muslim law, and invited Muslim jurists and the- 
ologians to hold discussions with a view to resolv- 
ing their disputes; he was himself present at many 
of these. It was discovered, during the course of 
discussions, that Muslim orthodoxy was divided not 
only on the fine points of law but also on basic 
principles. Akbar’s subsequent disenchantment with 
Muslim orthodoxy were ascribed by Bada’ini to the 
effects of the open and bitter theological disputes 
of the ‘Ibadat Khana. Akbar then enlarged the scope 
of the debate by inviting non-Muslim divines to dis- 
cussions in the ‘Ibadat Khana, and Hindus, 








1933; Tkish. tr. Necati Lugal, Ankara 1943; ef. 
Brockelmann, I, 392, Suppl. I, 554-5). Al-Husaynt 
apparently composed the Qubdat al-tawarikh, akhbar al- 
umar@ wa ’l-mulik al-saldjukiyya, which forms the first 
part of the longer, anonymous work. The <ubda was 
in turn based on the history of the Saldjiiks by “Imad 
al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahanit [g.v.], continued up to 
590/1193-4, the date of the death of the last Great 
Saldjak sultan, Toghril III. The author of the Akhbar 
al-dawla al-saldjikiyya then continued his own work 
with the history of the Atabegs of Adharbaydjan, 
either up to 620/1223-4 or 622/1225-6, the latter 
being the date of the deaths of the caliph al-Nasir 
[g.v.] and of Ozbeg b. Pahlawan [see mDEfizIDs]. 

There are considerable problems regarding both 
al-Husayni and the anonymous author and_ their 
respective works, which have been discussed by K. 
Stiss-heim, Prolegomena zu einer Ausgabe der im Britischen 
Museum zu London verwahrten Chronik des Seldschugischen 
Reiches, Leipzig 1911, by M.T. Houtsma, Some remarks 
on the history of the Sahuks, in AO, iii (1925), 145 ff, 
by Lugal in the Introd. to his translation of the 
Akhbar, by Cl. Cahen, Le Malik-némeh et Vhistoire des 
origines seljukides, in Onens, ii (1949), 32-7, and by 
Angelika Hartmann, an-Nasir li-Din Allah (1180-1225), 
Politik, Religion, Kultur in der spaten ‘Abbdsidenzeit, Berlin 
1975, 17-18. 

It seems that al-Husayni’s name became attached 
to the Akhbar through a copyist’s mistake, the real 
author being, in Hartmann’s view, an official in the 
administration at Baghdad. As for al-Husayni, he 
remains an enigmatic figure; he was apparently an 
‘Alid, and may conceivably be identical with the “al- 
Sadr al-Adjall, Sadr al-Milla wa ’l-Din” of Nishapir, 
historian and poet, whom ‘Awfi [g.v.] mentions and 
knew personally in the early 7th/13th century, see 
his Lubab al-albab, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 1335/1956, 
125-7. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. BoswortH) 

HUT [see suxna]. 

HYDROMANCY [see IsTINZAL]. 


Christians and Parsees could now explain articles of 
their faith and engage in controversy with Muslim 
divines. The Dabistan-i madhahib contains an inter- 
esting record of these discussions among represen- 
tatives of various religions. 

With the mahdar of 987/1579, when Muslim the- 
ologians set forth high claims for Akbar as an 
interpreter and enforcer of Muslim law, the “Ibadat 
Khana sessions seem to have ended. The mafdar did 
not win much support among Muslims; and Akbar 
himself began to hold larger religious views. Moreover, 
he left Fathptr Sikrt soon afterwards, and his ses- 
sions with such religious divines as appeared at his 
court were held elsewhere. 

The actual building of the ‘Ibadat Khana at 
Fathpiir Sikri has not been properly identified. 

Bibliography: Abu ’l-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, ed. 

Blochmann, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1867-77; idem, 

Akbar-ndma, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1873-87; ‘Abd 

al-Kadir Bada’uni, Mfuntakhab al-iawarikh, Bibl. 
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Ind., Calcutta 1864-9; anonymous, Dabzstdn-i 
madhahib, Nawal Kishore, Lucknow 1904; Sri Ram 
Sharma, The religious policy of the Mughal Emperors, 
Bombay 1962; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic cul- 
ture in the Indian environment, Oxford 1964, 168-9; 
idem, An intellectual history of Islam in India, 
Edinburgh 1969, 29; S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and 
intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, New 
Delhi 1975, 111 f. and index. 
7 (M. AtHar ALI) 
IB‘SADIYYA or Ap‘Apryya (pl. aba@‘id) was the term 
used in 19th century Egypt for land surveyed in 
1813 under Muhammad ‘Ali, but not included in 
the cadaster and not taxed because it was unculti- 
vated. These lands extended over an area of 0.75 to 
1.0 million jfeddans (a feddin amounted, at the end of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s rule, to 4,416.5 square metres). To 
increase the country’s wealth he made free grants of 
ibGdiyya to high officials and notables, exempting them 
from taxes on condition that they improved the land 
and prepared it for cultivation. The first relevant 
decree was issued on | December 1829, after which 
grants rapidly increased. At first recipients only enjoyed 
usufructuary rights, but in order to encourage invest- 
ment, Muhammad ‘Alt was compelled in 1836 to 
decree these lands as being inheritable by eldest sons 
and, on 16 February 1842, to grant almost complete 
rights of ownership, including the nght of sale and 
transfer. Sa‘id, who needed money to implement the 
modernisation policy begun by Muhammad ‘Ali, 
imposed on 30 September 1854 a tithe (‘ushr) on 
wbGdiyya and similar categories of land granted as pri- 
vate property, all of which were classified from then 
onwards as ‘ushiiriyya lands. He reinforced, however, 
property rights to these lands. Clause 25 of his 1858 
Land Law explicitly stated that they were “the full 
property of whomsoever received them... and that 
he might deal with them in every respect as a prop- 
erty owner”. /6Gdiyya owners were even entitled, from 
then onwards, to endow these lands as wakf or to 
bequeath them in their wills. A major expansion in 


occurred under Isma‘il, from 1863 to 1876, mainly 
in the northern part of the Delta. After that grants 
of 2bGdiyya discontinued. 

Cultivators residing on 71b‘ddiyya lands were 
exempted from the corvée, i.e. forced labour for pub- 
lic works, such as strengthening dikes and for fighf- 
ing locusts. This attracted the fellahs of neighbouring 
lands, thus enriching even more the notables own- 
ing 7b@diyyas and encouraging differentiation in 
landownership. 

In Fayyam, 1b@diyya lands were granted to Western 
Desert Bedouin tribes in order to encourage their set- 
tlement. In contrast to other aba%d, the tribes did not 
receive legal title to their land, but gained exemption 
from taxes, forced labour, and conscription, by culti- 
vating it. The experiment did not always meet with 
success, and many Bedouins farmed the land out to 
fellahs for half the yield. Decrees issued in 1837, 1846, 
and 1851 outlawing this practice, and many threats 
issued to the tribes that they would lose their ibGdiyya, 
were not implemented. Sa‘id turned Bedouin aba%d 
into kharadjiyya (not ‘ushiiriyya) land and thus refrained 
from granting the Bedouin full private ownership. Full 
ownership was achieved by Bedouin owners of aba‘d, 
together with other owners of kharadjiyva land, at the 
end of the century. 

Ib‘Gdiyyas were also freely granted by Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali to foreign subjects, although Muslim 
law did not allow strangers (musta’man) to settle 








permanently in a Muslim country and thus debarred 
them from acquiring landed property without becom- 
ing dhimmis. Problems arising from foreigners owning 
land under the Capitulations [see imTrvAzAT] were 
solved by Tanzimdt legislation and the establishment 
of the Mixed Courts in Egypt in 1876. 
Bibliography: Y. Artin, La propriété fonciére en 

Egple, Cairo 1883; ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat 

al-tawfikiyya al-djadida, Bulak 1304-5; G. Baer, A 

history of landownership in modern Egypt 1800-1950, 

London 1962. (G. Baer) 

IBEX [see ayyi]. 

IBN ABI °L-ASH‘ATH, AzsG Dyja‘raR AHMAD 
B. MuHAMMAD B. MuuamMap, Arab physician. 
According to a statement of the Syro-Arab physician 
“Ubayd Allah b. Djibril b. Bakhtishi‘, given by 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Ibn Abi ‘l-Ash‘ath originated from 
Fars. Having been originally an administrative offi- 
cial, he hurriedly left the country after his income 
had incurred musddara, and reached Mosul in a 
wretched condition. There he treated with success a 
son of the Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla, who had been 
taken ill, Having thus risen to distinction, he stayed 
in Mosul where he had many pupils and where he 
died at a very advanced age, shortly after 360/970. 
He was considered to be an excellent specialist on 
Galen [see DJALinis}; like him he had presented his 
knowledge in a logical and systematic way, rather 
than on the basis of personal observations; the state- 
ment, e.g., according to which he tested repeatedly 
the results of medicines, is a rather informal topos 
which is often found in the introductions to phar- 
macopoeias. 

Apart from a theological work, finished in 355/ 
966 and only known by its title (Aitab fi: ‘I-clm al- 
Wahi), and apart from the explanation of unnamed 
Aristotellian works, Ibn Abi ‘l-Ash‘ath wrote books on 
medicine, zoology and veterinary science, some of 
which have been preserved in manuscript but none 
of which has been published so far. There are in the 


| first place revisions of some of Galen’s works: (1) Tept 
grants of ib@diyya land atter Muhammad ‘Ali’s rule | 


tov x08" ‘Innoxpatny otoryeiov A. al-Ustukussat ‘ala 
ra’y Abukrat; (2) epi xpaoewv K. al-Mizadj, (3) Nepi 
avapdrov Svokpaciag Makala fi Si al-mizadj al- 
mukhtalif, (4) Tlepit aptotng KataoKevig tod cMpatos 
Nwov Makala fi Afdal hay at al-badan; (5) Mepi evegiag 
Makala fi Khisb al-badan. Among his own works, there 
should be mentioned above all: (6) AL Kuwd al-adwiya 
al-mufrada, a book on the powers of simple medica- 
ments, written in 353/964 at the request of some 
pupils and preserved in several good manuscripts. It 
is mainly based on Galen’s Ogpanevtikh péBod0¢ 
(Hilat al-bur), has an instructive arrangement and 
would deserve an edition. Further have been pre- 
served: (7) “On food and those who feed themselves” 
(K. al-Ghadhi wa ’l-mughtadhi), a dietary work written 
in Armenia in 348/960; (8) “On sleeping and being 
awake” (Makala fi ‘l-Nawm wa ‘l-yakza); and (9) a 
K. al-Hayawan, evidently remarkable because of its pre- 
cise zoological observations. A dozen other writings 
are only known by title or from isolated quotations; 
mention should be made of a book on dementia and 
pleurisy (A: fe U-Sirsam wa ‘l-birsim) in three chapters, 
written in 355/966, and further of commentaries on 
Galen’s Tlepi aipécewy A. al-Firak and Nept d1agpopas 
nvpet@v A. al-Hummayat, and also of an explanation 
of the famous synopsis of sixteen works of Galen (a/- 
kutub al-sitta ‘ashar, alias al-Djawami‘). 
Bibliography: Ibn Abt Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyun, i, 245- 
7; Brockelmann, T?, 272, S I 422; A. Dietrich, 
Medicinalia. arabica, Géttingen 1966, 143-5; 
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M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, Leiden 1970, 
138 f.; idem, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschafien im 
Islam, Leiden 1972, 25. (A. DieTrRicH) 
IBN ABI DJUM‘A [see KuTHAyyiR|. 

IBN ABI DJUMHUR at-AHSA’I, Munammap 
B. ‘ALT B. IBRAHIM B. Hasan B. IBRAHIM B. HASAN AL- 
Hapyari, Imami scholar, was born in al-Ahsa ca. 
837/1433-4 into a family with a scholarly tradition. 
He studied first in al-Ahsa with his father 
and later in al-Nadjaf with various scholars, among 
them al-Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Fattal. In 877/1472- 
3 he visited Karak Nih in Syria in order to hear tra- 
ditions from ‘Ali b. Hilal al-Djaz@iri. After a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, a visit to his home country and to the 
shrines of the Jmaéms in Baghdad, he travelled to 
Mashhad in 878/1473-4 where he stayed in the house 
of the Sayyid Muhsin b. Muhammad al-Ridawi al- 
Kummi and engaged in debates with a Sunni schol- 
ar from Harat described in an extant Risdla. During 
the next two decades, he seems to have mostly been 
teaching in Mashhad, al-Nadjaf and al-Ahsa. He is 
known to have been in Mashhad in 888/1483 and, 
for a third visit, in 896-7/1490-2. In 893/1488 he 
was in al-Ahsa@ and, after a visit to Mecca, he taught 
in al-Nadjaf in 894-5/1493-4 where he completed his 
K. al-Mudit. In 898-9/1493-4 he stayed in the region 
of Astarabad and dedicated one of his works to the 
Amir ‘Imad al-Din. A commentary on al-‘Allama al- 
Hilli’s creed al-Bab al-hadi ‘ashar was completed by him 
on 25 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 904/4 July 1499 in Medina. The 
date and place of his death are unknown. 

Ibn Abi Djumhir’s numerous extant writings, 
mostly still unpublished, include treatises and books 
on ritual, law, legal methodology, tradition, theology, 
and controversy about the imamate. His fame rests, 
however, on his K. al-Mudjli or Mudjlt mirat al-nir 
al-mundji (lith. eds. Tehran 1324 and 1329). Formally 
a supercommentary on his own kalém work K. Maslak 
(masalik) al-afham ft “lm al-kalaim, it offers a theosoph- 
ic synthesis of Imami scholastic theology, philosophy 
of the school of Ibn Sina, illuminationist thought of 
al-Suhrawardi and Siifism, chiefly of Ibn al-‘Arabi 
and his school. His work anticipated the endeavours 
of the philosophical school of Isfahan of the Safaw- 
id age to synthesise the thought of the same school 
traditions, though it seems to have had little direct 
influence on them. Later Imami opinion about Ibn 
Abr Djumhir was generally favourable, though some 
criticised his A. al-Mudjli as excessively Safi in tone. 

Bibliography: Nir Allah Shushtart, Madalis al- 
mu’minin, Tehran 1299/1882, 250-4; al-Hurr al- 

‘Amili, Amal al-dmil, ed. Ahmad al-Husayni, Baghdad 

1385/1965, ii, 253, 280 f.; al-Bahrani, Lwhvrat al- 

Bahrayn, ed. Muhammad Sadik Bahr al-‘Ulim, 

Nadjaf 1386/1966, 166-8; al-Kh"ansari, Rawdat al- 

djannat, ed. Asad Allah Isma‘iliyan, Kumm 1390- 

2/1970-2, vii, 126-34; al-Niri al-Tabarsi, Mustadrak 

al-wasa@’il, Tehran 1318/1900, iti, 361-5, 405; 

H. Corbin, Lidée du Paraclet en philosophie tranienne, 

in La Persia nel Medioevo, Rome 1971, 53-56; 

W. Madelung, én Abt JFumhiir al-Ahsa’i’s synthesis of 

kalam, philosophy, and Siifism (forthcoming). 

. (W. MabELune) 

IBN ABI ’Lt- ZINAD, Ast MuHammaD ‘ABD aL- 
RaHMAN ps. ‘App ALLAH B. DHakwAn, Medinan 
traditionist and jurist of the 2nd/8th century, 
who came from a mawalifamily. His father Abu ’l- 
Zinad (d. 130/747-8) had been made head of the 
kharadj of ‘Irak, and he himself was appointed to a 
similar office at Medina. He then went to Baghdad, 
where he died in 174/790-1 at the age of 74. His 








brother Abu *l-Kasim and his son Muhammad also 
transmitted hadiths. Goldziher (Muh. Studien, i, 24° 
32-3, Eng. tr. i, 31, 38) noted that ‘Abd al-Rahman 
was one of those who, if they did not invent it, 
at least spread, in order to buttress the prohibi- 
tion of wine, a tradition which said that ‘Abd Allah 
b. Djud‘an [q.v.] abstained from wine. He was 
the contemporary and also opponent of Malik 
(d. 179/795-6 [g.v.]), and seems to have tried to 
found a personal legal rite. The Fihrist, ed. Cairo 
315, attributed to him two works of fikk, one on 
successions (Kk. al-Fara@’id) and the other on the 
divergencies of the fukaha’ of Medina [q.v. above], 
the Ra’y al-fukah@ al-sab@ min ahl al-Madina wa-ma 
khtalafi fihi, this last would doubtless have been of 
first-rate importance for the study of the origins of 
Islamic law. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, MaGrif, 220, 464- 

6; idem, ‘Uyiin al-akhbar, i, 44; Diahshiyart, Wuzara’, 

20, 54-5; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rikk, x, 228; 

Nawawi, 718-19; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, 

vi, 170-2; Bustani, DM, ii, Ziriklt, Adam, iv, 85. 

Pas (Ep.) 

IBN a.-ADJDABI, Asi IsHAk IBRAHIM B. IsMA‘IL 
AL-TaraBuLusi, Arab philologist from a family 
originally stemming from Adjdabiya (Libya); he him- 
self lived at Tripoli, where he died at an uncertain 
date, probably in the first half of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury. Hardly anything further is known about his life, 
and the biographers limit themselves to emphasising 
the breadth of his knowledge and his contribution to 
the technical literature of scholars of his time. They 
attribute to him some eight works, whose titles show 
that he was interested in lexicography, metrics, the 
anwa’ [q.v.} and genealogies (he is, in particular, 
the author of an abridgement of the Nasab Kuraysh 
of Mus‘ab al-Zubayri [g.v.]). From amongst his writ- 
ings, Yakiit (Udaba’, i, 130, and Buldan, s.v. Adjdabiya) 
and al-Suyiitr (Bughya, 178) preserve the titles of only 
two, the Aifayat al-mutahaffiz wa-nihdyat al-mutalaffiz fi 
‘T-lugha al-‘arabiyya and the Kitab al-Anwa’, and it may 
be that these are the only ones to have survived. The 
first one, a lexicographical compendium, seems to 
have enjoyed wide success, to judge by the number 
of surviving manuscripts (cf. Brockelmann, I, 308, S 
I, 541); it was even put into verse and several edi- 
tions of it have appeared (in particular, Cairo 
1285/1868 and Beirut 1305/1887). 

The second work was apparently lost until ‘Izzat 
Hasan discovered, in Ankara University Library, a 
manuscript which he published in 1964 at Damascus 
(in the collection Jhya al-turath al-kadim, ix). This 
work, which has the title K. al-Azmina wa ‘l-anwa’, is 
often mentioned in the list of kutub al-anwa’ compiled 
by the Arab philologists (cf. Ch. Pellat, Dictions 
rimés. .., in Arabica, ti/1 [1955], 37). It is slenderer 
in size than Ibn Kutayba’s book (ed. Hamidullah- 
Pellat, Haydarabad 1956), but is more systematic and 
less involved. It deals with the various calendars 
(Arabic, Roman, Syriac), describes the main stars or 
asterisms as well as the planets, defines the seasons, 
the zodiac signs and the lunar mansions, explains 
how to calculate the hours for prayer and to deter- 
mine the direction of Mecca, and lists the various 
winds. It then goes on to define the naw’ and fol- 
lows the order of the months of the Julian calendar, 
giving the Syro-Arabic and Latin names, in order to 
point out the varying astronomical phenomena which 
show the way to them [see anwA’], without forget- 
ting too to note the beginning of the corresponding 
Coptic month. Its details on the agricultural round are 
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traditional in nature, as are its maxims and sayings, 
though these are sometimes different, it is true, from 
those which the present author of this article has 
gathered together. One peculiarity worth mentioning 
is the indicating of the star or asterism which pass- 
es to the meridian at sunset, midnight and the time 
of the morning prayer. Altogether, this little treatise 
on popular astronomy and meteorology, although 
chronologically quite late and marred by numerous 
errors, has a very honourable place in the series of 
kutub al-anwa’. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources men- 
tioned in the article, see ‘Izzat Hasan’s introd. 
to his edition; Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 54; Zirikly, 
Alam, i, 25; Bustant, DAZ, 11, 328. 

There (Cu. Petvat) 

IBN at-AKFANI (a nisba referring to the seller of 
shrouds, akfan), cf. al-Sam‘ani, A. al-Ansab, f. 47b). 
Several persons were known by this name, amongst 
which three deserve some mention. 

1. at-KApI AspG Muyammap ‘App ALLAH B. 
Muwammap B. ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Husayn b. ‘AIT b. Dja‘far b. ‘Amir b. at- 
AKFANT aL-Asapi, jurist. Born in 316/928, and dying 
in 405/1014 in Baghdad, he was kad? in al-Madina, 
then in Bab al-Tak, then in Sak al-Thulatha’ (both 
in Baghdad}, and from 396/1005-6 kadi for the 
whole of Baghdad. He was weak in relating tradi- 
tions, but a liberal patron to traditionists (cf. al- 


Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rtkh Baghdad, x, 141-2, no. | 


5284). 

2. Hrpat ALLAH B. AHMAD b. Muhammad _ al- 
Ansari al-Dimashki, ABj MutamMaD aL-AKFANT, his- 
torian, who died in 524/1129 as an octogenarian 
in Damascus and was the author of biographical 
works: Djdmi* al-wafayat (now lost), and Tatimmat 
Ta’ rikh Dérayyad wa-tasmiyat man haddatha min ahliha 
(cf. S al-Munadjdjid, Adu‘dam al-mwarnikhin  al- 
Dimashkiyyin ..., Beirut 1978, 31-2, and the sources 
quoted there, especially Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, iv, 


73, and also Makkari, Nafh al-tib, ed. Dozy et alii, | 


i, 562). 

3. MuHAmMMaD B. IBRAHIM b. Sa‘id, Shams al-Din 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari, known as IBN aL-AKFANT, 
physician and encyclopaedist. Born in Sindjar, 
he died in 749/1348 in Cairo of the plague. A schol- 
ar of many talents, he was employed in al-Bimaristan 
al-Mansiiri (see BIMARISTAN) In Cairo in an influen- 
tial position, and wrote many books and treatises. A 
contemporary account on him is given by al-Safadi 
in al-Waft bi ‘l-wafayat, ii, 25-7, and in his A%én al- 
‘asr (ms. Atif Efendi 1809, s.v., a very exaggerated 


biography full of laudatory remarks); and letters by | 


Ibn al-Akfani are quoted in al-Safadi’s Alhdn al-sawadji‘ 
(ms. Berlin, cat. Ahlwardt, 8631, iii, 33a ff). Other 
biographical accounts (Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iii, 279-80; 
al-Makrizi, al-Mukaffa, ms. Leiden Or. 1366a, ff. 38b- 
40a; al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-tal, ii, 79-80; al-Zirikli, 
al-Alam, vi, 189) are all, directly or indirectly, derived 
from al-Safadi’s account. 

Some 22 books or treatises by Ibn al-Afkani are 
known to have existed, more than half of these 
being concerned with medicine and related sciences. 
Others treat of logic, tafsir, firdsa [see aFLIMUN], 
astronomy, the arba‘in, mathematics and gemmolo- 
gy. None of these is remarkable for great original- 
ity. Ibn al-Akfani’s fame rests mainly on_ his 
encyclopaedia Irshad al-kasid ila asnd al-makasid. In 
this he deals with 60 sciences, along the lines of al- 
Farabi’s /hsa’ al“ulim. After two introductory chap- 
ters on education in general and the division of the 





sciences, Ibn al-Akfani treats of al-adab (10 subdivi- 
sions}, al-mantik (9 subdivisions), al-ilaht (9 subdivi- 
sions, with heresiology), al-tab?z7 (10 subdivisions), 
al-handasa (10 subdivisions), al-hay’a (5 subdivisions), 
al-‘adad (7 subdivisions, the last of which is al-miistka). 
Added to these are al-stydsa, al-akhlak, and tadbir al- 
manzil, comprising the practical sciences (al-‘ulam al- 
‘amaliyya). All sections have a bibliography. The book 
concludes with a short list of philosophical terms 
and their definitions. The Irshad al-kasid stood as a 
model for the Miftah al-sa‘dda by Tash-kopriizada 
[g.v.], as can be seen easily from the table of con- 
tents of both works and from the arrangement of 
the material in the sections. 

Bibliography: in addition to references given in 
the article, note that there are some 40 mss. of 
the frshad al-kdsid, dispersed in libraries from Rabat 
to Rampur. Editions: A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1849, 
and Mahmiid Abu ’l-Nasr, Cairo 1900 (both un- 
satisfactory). For a survey of the life, works and 
influence of Ibn al-Afkani, see the introduction 
of the forthcoming edition of Irshad al-kasid by 
JJ. Witkam; the work was an important source for 
E. Wiedemann, the historian of Arabic science, cf. 
his Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte, ed. 
W. Fischer, Hildesheim 1970, index s.v. Afkant. 
The chapter on music was published and translated 
by A. Shiloah, in Yuval, i (1968), 221-48. See also 
Brockelmann, II’, 171, S II, 169-70. 

ae (JJ. Witkam) 

IBN ‘AMR a.-RIBATI, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH Mv- 
HAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘AMR AL-ANSARI, Moroc- 
can poet and fakih, of Andalusian origin, who 
was born at Rabat, fulfilled the office of Kadi for 
some time, and from 1224/1809 taught at Marrakush. 
Whilst making the Pilgrimage, he stopped at Tunis, 
and received there some idjazas; he died in the Hidjaz 
on 10 Rabi‘ I 1243/1 October 1827. 

Ibn ‘Amr was neither a great fakih nor a great 
poet. His works, which include in particular a 
diwan, a fahrasa and a rihla, have not been pre- 
served in toto, and his fame rests essentially on an 
imita-tion of the Shamakmakwya of Ibn al-Wannan 
[q.v.], a kafiyya known by the name of al-‘Amriyya 
which enjoyed a celebrity mainly because of the 
religious sentiments expressed in the last verses. In 
this kastda, of classical mould, the author piles up 
rare words of the type that one can often describe 
as hiishi [see HUsu] and resorts to rhetorical devices 


| in order to arrive at a eulogy of the Prophet who, 


according to tradition, had supposedly cured him 
of gout. 

Bibliography: Marrakushi, 
Marrékiish, no. 509; Kattani, 
1346/1927, i, 202-5; S@ih, al-Muntakhabat al- 
‘abkariyya, Rabat 1920, 95-100; M. Lakhdar, Vie lit- 
téraire, 306-9, and bibliography cited. {Ep.) 
IBN ‘ASKAR, Muuammap Bs. ‘ALT 8. Kuapir 

B. HArtN aL-GHassANI, an Andalusian /fakih, 
philologist, poet and man of letters, who wrote 
a history of Malaga. Born in a village near this 
important sea-port ca. 584/1188-9, he was later to 
hold high judicial office there. Between 626/1229 
and 631/1234 he served as deputy of Ibn Hid’s 
[see utpips] ka@d?, Abi ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al- 


al-Flam bi-man halla 
Fihnis al-fahéiris, Fas 


; Judhami. In 635/1238 he was appointed kad? of 


Nasrid Malaga by Muhammad [, and he continued 
in that office until his death on 4 Djumada II 636/12 
January 1239. As a young man Ibn ‘Askar was a 
pupil of Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj b. al-Shaykh (d. 604/1207), 
author of the A. alif ba@, to which M. Asin Palacios 
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devoted the well-known study El “Abecedario” de 
Yusuf Benaxey (Madrid 1932). His own pupils includ- 
ed his nephew, biographer and continuator, Aba 
Bakr b. al-Khamis, and the celebrated Ibn al-Abbar 
[q.2.]. 

Ibn ‘Askar’s history of Malaga is frequently men- 
tioned and quoted by Andalusian authors of the 
7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries. Its title is al-Jkmal 
wa ‘-i‘lam fi silat al-[lam bi-mahasin al-a‘lam min ahl 
Malaka al-kiram, suggesting that it is a continuation of 
the [lam of the Malagan scholar Asbagh b. al-‘Abbas 
(d. 592/1196). By Ibn al-Khatib [¢.v.], however, for 
whom the work was a main source of the Jhdata, it 
is called Matla‘ al-anwar wa-nuzhat al-absdr, etc. There 
are other variants, including the simple and commonly 
used title Ta’rikk Malaka. At the time of the author’s 
death the work was unfinished, and the task of com- 
pleting it fell to Ibn Khamis (see above), who seems 
to have flourished somewhere around the middle of 
the first half of the 7th/13th century. The one extant 
manuscript which we have of the JAmal (in private 
hands) is incomplete, but a large part has fortunately 
survived, and from this an assessment can be made 
of its literary and historical value. The biographies 
of Malagan notables included in it have a distinct 
literary value in that they offer, in addition to bio- 
graphical data, worthwhile specimens of biogra- 
phees’ poetry (unfortunately, no account is taken of 
muwashshahat and the zadjal). On the historical side it 
contains material that can be utilised to supplement, 
complement and control our existing accounts from 
the 8th to the 13th centuries A.D. 

Ibn ‘Askar was the author of a number of other 
works, namely (i) al-Mashra‘ al-rawi, a supplement to 
al-Harawi’s works on unusual terms in the Kur’an 
and hadith; (it) Nuzhat al-nazgir ft manakib “Ammar 6. 
Yasir, a work dedicated to the Bani Sa‘id of Alcala 
la Real and devoted to the life of the first member 
of the family to come to Spain (Ibn ‘Askar was a 
close friend of the family); (iii) a/-Djuz’ al-mukhtasar . . . 
‘an dhahab al-basar, a work on blindness written to 
console a blind friend; (iv) Jdhdhikhar al-sabr, an asce- 
tic work; (v) al-Arbatn al-hadith; and (vi) al-Takmil wa 
t-ttmam h-Kitab al-Tatif wa ’l-‘lam, a commentary on 
and supplement to a work by al-Suhayli of Fuengirola 
(507-81/1113-85) on proper names not occurring in 
the Kur’an. 

Bibliography: All important references are given 
in J. Vallvé Bermejo, Una fuente importante de la his- 
toria de al-Andalus: la “Histona” de Ibn ‘Askar, in Al- 
Andalus, xxxi (1966), 237-80 (includes translations of 
some of the most notable historical passages). 

7 _ _. (J-D, Lariam) 

IBN ‘AZZUZ, called SIDI BALLA, Ast Mv- 
HAMMAD ‘ABD ALLAH AL-KURASHI AL-SHADHILT AL- 
Marrakusui, a cobbler of Marrakesh to whom thau- 
maturgic gifts were attributed and who died in an 
odour of sanctity in 1204/1789. His tomb, situated 
in his own residence at Bab Aylan, has been con- 
tinuously visited because of its reputation of curing 
the sick. Although he had not received a very 
advanced education, Ibn ‘Azziiz nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in leaving behind an abundant body of works, 
dealing mainly with mysticism and the occult sci- 
ences, but also with medicine. However, his works 
display hardly any originality, and none of them 
has interested a publisher, despite the success in 
Morocco of his Dhahab al-kusuf wa-nafy al-zulumat 
ft ‘um al-tibb wa ‘t-tab@i’ wa ‘t-hikma, a popular 
collection of therapeutic formulae (see L. Leclerc, 
La chirurgie d’Abulcasis, Paris 1861, ii, 307-8; 





H.PJ. Renaud, in Znitiation au Maroc, Paris 1945, 
183-4); his Kashf al-rumiiz concerning medicinal plants 
is equally well-known. Out of his three works on 
mysticism, the Tanbih al-tilmidh al-muhtadj is perhaps 
the most original, since it endeavours to reconcile 
the shari‘a with the haktka [g.v.]. Finally, in the field 
of the occult sciences, his Luba@b al-kikma ft “lm al- 
hurif wa-ilm al-asma@ al-ilahiyya, of which at least 
one manuscript survives, is a treatise on practical 
magic and divinatory magic. 

Bibliography: On the manuscripts of Sidr 
Balla’s works, see Brockelmann, S II, 704, 713; 
M. Lakhdar, Vie lttéraire, 253-6; see also Ibn Sida, 
Dalil mwarnkh al-Maghnib al-Aksa, Casablanca, 1960, 
ii, 446, 449; ‘A. Ganniin, al-Nubagh al-Maghribi”, 
Beirut 1961, i, 304-5, 310. (Ep.) 
IBN BABA aL-KASHANI [see a.-KAsnAni]. 

IBN at-BALKHI, Persian author of the Saldjak 
period who wrote a local history and topographical 
account of his native province Fars, the Fars-na@ma. 
Nothing is known of him save what can be gleaned 
from his book, nor is the exact form of his name 
known, but his ancestors came from Balkh. His grand- 
father was mustawfi or accountant for Fars under 
Berk-yaruk b. Malik Shah’s governor there, the 
Atabeg Rukn al-Dawla or Nadjm al-Dawla Khumar- 
tigin, and Ibn al-Balkhi acquired his extensive local 
knowledge of Fars through accompanying his grand- 
father in his work. He was accordingly asked by sul- 
tan Muhammad b. Malik Shah to compose a 
historical and geographical account of the province; 
since he mentions the Atabeg of Fars Fakhr al-Din 
Cawli as being still alive, the composition of the 
Fars-ndma must be placed between Muhammad’s 
accession in 498/1105 and CGawli’s death in 
510/1116. 

The first two-thirds of the Fars-ndéma on the pre- 
Islamic history of Persia and the Arab conquest of 
Fars are entirely derivative, being based on Hamza 
Isfahani, but the remainder is a very important account 
of the province’s topography and notabilia, conclud- 
ing with a section on the Shabankara Kurds and con- 
taining details of contemporary happenings. This last 
third of the book was much used in the 8th/14th 
century by Hamd Allah Mustawff [¢.v.] for the geo- 
graphical part of his Nuzhat al-kuliib. 

Bibliography: G. Le Strange and R.A. Nichol- 
son edited the last third of the Persian text, The 
Farsnama of Ibnu’l-Balkhi, GMS, N.S. i, London 
1921; Le Strange had previously translated this 
in JRAS (1912), also as a separate monograph, 
Description of the province of Fars in Persia, London 
1912. See also Storey, i, 350-1, and Storey- 
Bregel, ii, 1027-8. 





7 (C.E, Boswort) 

IBN at-BAZZAZ at-ARDABILI, Tawakkuti 
(TOKLI) B. IsMA‘IL, murid of Shaykh Sadr al-Din al- 
Ardabili (d. 794/1391-2), son and first successor 
of Shaykh Safi al-Din al-Ardabilt (d. 735/1334), 
the founder of the Safi order of the Safawiyya 
and, as ancestor of Shah Isma‘il I (d. 930/1524 
[¢.z.]), the eponym of the Safawids [¢.v.; see also 
ARDABIL]. The exact dates of Ibn al-Bazzaz are 
unknown. At the stimulus of Shaykh Sadr al-Din 
he composed a biography of Sbaykh Saff al-Din, 
with the title Sefwat al-safa? or Mawahib al-saniyya 
fi manakib al-safawiyya. Written in a simple style 
without rhetorical ballast, this voluminous work gives 
first of all information on the miracles (karamdaé) and 
Suff doctrine of the Shaykh, but describes also in 
a vivid way daily life in the sanctuary of the order 
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and gives an account of the relations of the Shaykh 
with the secular rulers in the period of the Ilkhans 
be] 

: on the colophon of the manuscript India Office 
no. 1842 (Ethé, Cat. of Pers. mss., i, col. 1008), 
probably erroneously described as an autograph, it 
follows that Ibn al-Bazzaz finished his work in 
Sha‘ban 759/July-August 1358. The numerous man- 
uscripts of the Safwat al-safa’, among which there 
exist also Turkish translations, prove the populari- 
ty of this important hagiographic work. A critical 
edition is not yet available; a lithograph was pub- 
lished by Ahmad b. Karim Tabrizi in Bombay in 
1329/1911. 

In the 10th/16th century, the chroniclers of the 
Safawid dynasty used the Safwat al-safa’ as their 
main source for the early period of the Safawiyya 
order and for the genealogy of the Safawids, who 
claimed descent from the seventh Imam Misa al- 
Kazim. This genealogy is, however, very much dis- 
puted, because the pedigree of the Safawids, at least 
in its complete form, was apparently inserted into the 
work only by Abu ’l-Fath al-Husayni, who revised the 
Safwat al-saf@ (Storey, i/1, 13 ff and i/2, 1196 ff) 
at the order of the Safawid Shah Tahmiasp I {d. 
984/1576). 

Bibliography: Storey, i/2, 939 ff.; Browne, LHP, 


ii, iv, 34-40; Nikitine, Essaz d’analyse du Safwat-us- 


safa, in JA (1957), 385-94; Z.V. Togan, Sur Uori- 
gine des Safavides, in Mélanges Massignon, iii, Damascus 
1957, 345-57; Hanna Sohrweide, Der Steg der Safa- 
viden in Persien und seine Riickwirkungen auf die Shi‘iten 
Anatoliens im 16. Jahrhundert, in Ist., xli (1965), 97 
ff; Mahmud Bina-Motlagh, Scheich Safi von Ardabil, 
diss. Géttingen 1969, 19-22 and passim; Erika 
Glassen, Die frithen Safawiden nach Qazi Ahmad Qumi, 
Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, 5, Freiburg i. Br. 


1970, 18 f., 21-52; M.M. Mazzaoui, The origins of 


the Safawids, ShiGsm, Sifism and Gulat, Freiburger 
Islamstudien 3, Wiesbaden 1972, 47 ff A critical 
edition of the Safwat al-safa@ is being prepared 


by a joint team working at the Universities of 


Utah and Freiburg-im-Breisgau under the direc- 

tion of Mazzaoui. 

7 (E. GLassen) 

IBN BIKLARISH, YGsur (Ytnus?) B. IsHAK AL- 
Isra’iLt, Judaeo-Arab physician and pharmacist 
who lived in Almeria ca. 1100 A.D. There he wrote 
the A. al-Mustatnt for al-Musta‘in billah Abt Dja‘far 
Ahmad b. Yisuf al-Mu’tamin billah (reigned 478- 
503/1085-1109), the Hidid ruler of Saragossa [see 
HUpIDs], after whom the work was named. 

The book must have attracted attention imme- 
diately, for it is often quoted by al-Ghafiki [¢.v. 
above], a younger contemporary of Ibn Biklarish, 
in his A. al-Adwiya al-mufrada, in the Latin version 
of the latter under the name Buclaris or Boclaris 
(i.e. from Biclaro?). It is also remarkable that both 
authors quote almost the same sources. After a the- 
oretical explanation of pharmacology which is essen- 
tially based on Galen, the Mustani contains a 
special table-like section, arranged in five unequal 
columns. The first two small columns give the 
names (asma’), and characteristics (/b@) of the sim- 
ple medicines, the third (tafstruha bi-’khtilaf al-lughat) 
contains their explanation together with their Greek, 
Syriac, Persian, Latin and Mozarabic synonyms, 
the fourth the Succedanea (abdél) and the fifth 
their utility, specific effect and region of applica- 
tion (mandfi'uhd wa-khawassuha wa-wudjiih isti‘maliha). 
The covering text on the upper and lower margin 





contains further details, and above all the sources. 
The order of the total of 704 drugs follows the 
abdjad alphabet in its Maghrib form. In Europe, 
attention has been given so far almost exclusively 
to the third column (synonyma): it contains impor- 
tant vocabulary material, especially of the Romance 
languages, and was used abundantly by Simonet 
for his Glosario and in particular by Dozy for his 
Supplément. H.PJ. Renaud made several investiga- 
tions into the Afusta%tnz, the last in Hespéris, x (1930- 
1), 135-50; he planned an edition with translation 
and commentary, but this did not come to fruition; 
such a work is, however, long overdue. 

Of other writings of Ibn Biklarish, only one work 
on dietetics is known by its title; in the introduction 
to the Mustain? it is quoted twice as Risdlat al-Tabyin 
wa ‘Ltartib. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyan, i, 52; 
M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 
147 f£.; M. Meyerhof, Un glossaire de matiére médicale 
composé par Maimonide, Cairo 1940, xxviii; Brockel- 
mann, I*, 640, S I, 889; M. Ullmann, Die Medizin 
im Islam, Leiden 1970, 201, 275. 

7 _ (A. Dietricy) 

IBN DAKIK ai-ID, Taxi aL-Din Apt ’L-FaTo 
Munammab ps. ‘ALT B. Waus B. Muti‘ B. Ast ’t-TA‘A, 
jurist and traditionist who was born in Sha‘ban 
625/July 1228 in Yanbu‘ in the Hidjaz (not in Lower 
Egypt as stated by Brockelmann), although his par- 
ents came from Manfaliit in Upper Egypt. He was 
brought up in Kis in Upper Egypt, and travelled to 
Cairo and Damascus to hear hadiths. He later taught 
jurisprudence according to the Maliki and Shafi‘t 
schools. He became a judge in 675/1295, and died 
in Cairo on 11 Safar 702/6 October 1302. 

He wrote a number of books on fkk and hadith, 
including a work in twenty volumes entitled al-J/mam 
ft ahadith al-ahkim, and he also left some poetry 
and a collection of sermons. He was deeply inter- 
ested in alchemy, a fact mentioned by Tashkoprii- 
zade in his Miftah al-saGda wa-misbah al-siydda, i, 
Hyderabad 1911, 281, although he appears to have 
left no writings on this subject. However, an anony- 
mous writer (in the short treatise Fi bayan ‘amal al- 
fidda wa ‘l-dhahab) has preserved a record of the 
methods used by Ibn Dakik al-Id in attempting to 
transmute quicksilver and sulphur into gold, and quick- 
silver and arsenic into silver. 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, Huffiz, iv, 262 ff; 
Kutubi, Faeat, Balak 1283, 305 f.; Zirikli, al-AVam, 
ili, 949; Brockelmann II, 75, S II, 66; Kahhala, 
Mudjam al-mwallifin, xi, 70 £; R.Y. Ebied and 
M,J.L. Young, An anonymous Arabic treatise on alche- 
my, in Isl, li (1976), 100-9. 

7 (R.Y. Esrep and M,J.L. Youne) 

IBN DARUST, TaAny ac-Mutk Apu ‘L-GHANA’M 
MarzuBAN B. Kuusraw-Firz SuHirRAzI (438-86/1046- 
93), high official in the Great Saldjik administra- 
tion under Sultan Malik Shah [g.v.J, tand hat ruler’s 
last vizier. 

Born of a secretarial family in Fars, he began his 
official career in the service of the slave commander 
Sawtigin, who eventually recommended him to the sul- 
tan as a person of promise. Malik Shah made him 
superintendent of the education and possessions of var- 
ious of his sons, then overseer of the royal palace and 
its ancillaries, and finally head of the Saldjuk chancery, 
the Diwan al-Insha” wa ‘l-Tughré [see ptwan, iv. Iran]. 

Much of the internal history of Malik Shah’s reign 
reflects a struggle for authority in the administra- 
tion (the diwedns) and at court (the dargdh), in which 
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various officials were ranged against the great vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk [9.v.], his sons and his partisans, the 
so-called Nizamiyya; in this Ibn Darust placed him- 
self on the side of the vizier’s enemies. Hence when 
Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated in Ramadan 
485/October 1092, many contemporaries assumed 
that the real instigators of the murder, in which the 
Isma ‘ili fida’? was a mere tool, were Ibn Darust and 
even the sultan himself, suspicious of the vizier’s 
commanding power and presence in the state. 

Malik Shah now appointed Ibn Darust as_his 
vizier, but the latter’s triumph was short-lived, for 
the sultan himself died next month (mid-Shawwal 
485/mid-November 1092). Ibn Darust now allied 
with Malik Shah’s wife, the Karakhanid princess 
Terken Khatiin, to place the latter’s son Mahmid 
on the throne in Baghdad, even though Mahmid 
was only a small child, and on grounds of experi- 
ence and potential, was obviously inferior to Berk- 
yaruk, Malik Shah’s son by another wife and, at 
twelve or thirteen years old, on the threshhold of 
adulthood. Although Ibn Darust and Terken Khatiin 
managed to seize Isfahan, their forces were defeat- 
ed by those of Berk-yaruk’s partisans, with the 
Nizamiyya as their driving-force, at the battle of 
Burudjird at the end of Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 485/end of 
January 1093. Ibn Darust was captured, and although 
Berk-yaruk, mindful of Ibn Darust’s administrative 
expertise, was inclined to take him as his own vizier, 
the Nizamiyya insisted on exacting vengeance for 
their dead leader, and secured his execution in 
Muharram 486/February 1093. 

Ibn Darust was the mamdih of various Saldjiik poets 
like Mu‘izzi, and he was also one of several great 
men in the Saldjiik state, both civilian and military, 
who were active in founding colleges and other char- 
itable and educational works; his Tadjiyya madrasa was 
begun in 480/1089 in Baghdad at the Bab Abraz as 
a ShafiT college, rivalling Nizam al-Mulk’s own more 
famous foundation; the celebrated scholars Abi’ Bakr 
al-Shasht and Abii Hamid al-Ghazali’s brother Abu 
‘\-Futah taught there. 

Bibliography: There are very brief biographies 
in Ibn al-Djawzi’s Muntazam, ix, 74, and Sayf al- 
Din Fadli ‘Ukayli’s Athar al-wuzara’, ed. Urmawi, 
Tehran 1337/1959, but for the rest, see scattered 
references in the historical sources for the Saldjiik 
period (Sadr al-Din Husayni, Rawandi, Bundari, 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Ibn al-Athir), 
utilised in Bosworth, Cambridge history of Iran, v, 74 
ff., 82, 93, 102-5, 216; M.F. Sanaullah, The decline 
of the Sabiigid empire, Calcutta 1938, 9, 40-1, 83; I. 
Kafesoglu, Sultan Meliksah devrinde Biiyiik Selguklu 
imparatorlugu, Istanbul 1953, 169, 200 ff; Abbas 
Eghbal, Wizdrat dar ‘ahd-i salatin-i buzurg-i Saldjiiki, 
Tehran 1338/1959, 93-100; C.L. Klausner, The 
Seljuk vezarate: a study of cwil administration 1055-1194, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1973, 28-9, 52. For Ibn Darust’s 
educational foundations, see G. Makdisi, Muslim 
institutions of learning in eleventh-century Baghdad, in 
BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 25-6, and idem, fbn ‘Agil et la 
resurgence de VIslam traditionaliste au XI siécle, Damascus 
1963, 137-41, 209-10, 225-6. 

(C.E. Bosworty) 

IBN DIRHAM, seldom-used patronym of an emi- 
nent family of Maliki jurists and kédis, 
originally of Basra, who bear the ethnic name at- 
AzpI in some sources; but since the members of 
this family are most often cited under their personal 
name or simply by their Aunya, and since the line 
of parentage which connects them is consequently 





difficult to determine, it has been judged expedient 
to assemble them here under this somewhat artifi- 
cial appellation, following the example of F. al- 
Bustani who, in the Da’irat al-maGrif (iii, 61), adopted 
it for one of them, the tenth of those listed below. 
These kadis, who for the most part held office in 
Baghdad in the 3rd and 4th/9th and 10th centuries, 
are cited by L. Massignon (Cadis et nagibs baghdadi- 
ens, in WZKM, li/1-2 [1948], 108, where Isma‘il b. 
Ishak should be read in place of b. Hammad), fol- 
lowing the articles devoted to them by al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (Ta’rikh Baghdad), after Waki‘ (Akhbar 
al-kudat) and especially al-Tanikhy, who gives them 
considerable space in al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda and par- 
ticularly in the Nishwar al-mukadara. 

The following table, which cannot be regarded as 
exhaustive, contains the names mentioned in the prin- 
cipal sources for the period until the mid-4th/10th 
century; it is unlikely that the family ceased to exist 
at this time, but it does not seem to have given any 
more eminent practitioners to the legal profession. 

I. — Abi Isma‘il HamMMAD B. Zayp B. DirHAM 
(98-179/717-95) is the first member of the family to 
have made a mark on history. A blind slave of 
Hazim b. Zayd al-Djahdami (Azd), he was _ affran- 
chised by his two sons, Djarir and Yazid (see Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘Grif; index), devoted himself to the 
study of hadith and passed on his knowledge to a 
number of traditionists, including Bishr al-Hafi 
[g.v.]. He is to a certain extent regarded as the founder 
of an independent madhkhab and accorded the same 
status as al-Thawri in Kifa, Malik in the Hidjaz, 
and al-Awza‘t in Damascus; he thus represented 
Basra, his home-town, but in spite of the respect 
with which he was treated he does not seem to have 
founded a school, since his descendants were them- 
selves Malikis. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, vii/2, 42; 
Baladhuri, Futéh, 283; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘Garif, 
502-3, 525; Tabari, index; Mas‘adi, Muridj, vi, 
294 = § 2500; Ibn Batta-Laoust, index; Ibn al- 
Djazari, Kurra’, i, 258; Makdisi, Création, ii, 52, 
145; Abii Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliya’, vi, 257-67; 
‘Tyad, Tarttb al-madarik, index; Nawawi, Tahdhib 
al-asm@, 217-8; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, i, 
211-2; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, 1, 292; Safadi, 
Nakt al-himyan, 147; Massignon, Lexique technique, 
168, 197, 243. 

Il. — Aba Ya‘kub IsHak B. IsMA‘TL B. HamMMApD 
(176-230/792-845), grandson of the preceding, was 
responsible for mazdlim in Egypt under the caliphate 
of al-Ma’miin (in 215/830), then in Basra under that 
of al-Mu‘tasim (‘Iyad, Madarik, ii, 558-9; Ibn 
Taghribardi, Nudjiim, ti, 212). 

III — Abi Yisuf Ya‘kos B. IsMA‘IL 8. HamMMAp 
(d. 246/860), brother of Ishak, was, it seems, the first 
kadi of the family; having served in this office at 
Medina, he made his way to Baghdad where he fre- 
quented the court of al-Mu‘tasim and transmitted 
hadiths. Subsequently, al-Mutawakkil appointed him for 
the second time kadi of Medina, then of Fars, where 
he resided until his death (al-Tanikhi, Nishwdar, vii, 
16-18; ‘Iyad, Madank, in, 560). 

IV. — Abi Isma‘tl Hamman sb. Isak B. IsMA‘IL 
(199-267/815-81) was described in a general sense as 
being kadi of Baghdad (Khatib Baghdadr, viii, 159), 
but there can be no doubt that the area in question 
was the Round City of al-Mansir (in 251/865, 
according to Massignon, Cadis, 108). He is mentioned 
among the companions of al-Muwaffak, and to him 
are attributed a Aitab al-Muhddana and a Radd ‘ala 
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Sa‘id 


Isma‘il 


Ishak (1) 


ao 


Hammad (IV) Isma‘il (VID 


—— 


Muhammad (V) Ibrahim (VI) 


al-Hasan 


l-Shafit (al-Tantkhi, Nishwar, vi, 21, vii, 51; ‘Iyad, 
Madarik, iii, 181-2). 

V. — MuHAMMAD B. HAMMAD B. IsHAk (d. 276/889) 
was appointed 4ddz of Basra by al-Muwaffak (Wakr, 
ii, 191-2). 

VI. — Abi Ishak IprAHim B. Hamman (240-323/854- 
935), who survived his brother by many years, is con- 
sidered principally as a traditionist. According to 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (vi, 61-2), he was also a kadi, 
but at what date, or in what town, is not known; he 
died, however, in Baghdad (al-Sali, Akhdar ar-Radi, etc., 
tr. M. Canard, Algiers 1946, 107; see also Ibn Farhiin, 
Dibadj, 85; Ibn Taghribardi, Nudjum, iti, 249). 

VII. — Abi Ishak IsMA‘ic B. IsHAK B. IsMA‘IL B. 
Hamman [see AL-azpi, in Suppl.]. 

On his son Abt ‘AIT al-Hasan, who was a cele- 
brated wit and an adtb, see Tanikhi, Nishwar, vi, 326; 
Khatib Baghdadi, vii, 284. 

VU. -—- Abt Muhammad Yotsur Bs. Ya‘kts B. 
IsMA‘IL B. HammAp (208-97/823-910), was the first 
member of the other branch of the family to serve 
as ka@dt in Baghdad, where he first assumed charge 
of the Aisha (271/884-5) and of the nafakat of al- 
Muwaffak. This latter, on the death of Muhammad 
b. Hammad (No. V), appointed as his successor Yisuf 
b. Ya‘ktib, who remained titular ka@di of Basra, of 
Wasit and of the districts of the Tigris from 276/883 
to 296/909, but he was represented there by a deputy, 
for he was then living in Baghdad, where the juris- 
diction of mazalim was entrusted to him in 277, On 
the death of Isma‘il b. Ishak (No. VID), he was given 
the post of 4édz of East Baghdad, which he combined 
with that of Basra, having as na’tb in the capital his 
son Muhammad from 289/902 onward. When in 
296/908 the latter gave his support to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
[q.2.], his father was dismissed and he spent the last 
year of his long life in retirement. He passed on some 
hadiths handed down by his cousin Isma‘l b. Ishak 
(No. VI) and wrote a number of works: Fad@7il azwadj 
al-Nabi, K. al-Styam wa ’l-du@ wa ‘l-zakat and a Musnad 
of Shu‘ba b. al-Hadjdjadj [¢.2.]. 

Bibliography: Waki‘, ii, 


182; Tanukhi, 


Hammad (1) 





Ya‘kab (ID) 





Yisuf (VII) 


Se ie a | 
Ahmad Muhammad (EX) al-Husayn 


‘Umar (X) 


i —--. =—- 
Yusuf (XT) al-Husayn (XII) 


Nishwar, v, vi, vii, viii, indices; ‘Iyad, Madar, iii, 
182-7; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, ii, 227; Ibn 
Taghribardi, Nudjiim, iii, 171. 

Ix. — Abi ‘Umar Munamman B. Ytsur B. Ya‘KOB 
(243-320/857-932) is the most celebrated member of 
the entire family, and his kunya alone is sufficient to 
identify him. Born in Basra, he followed his father to 
the capital and held the office of ka@dz over the Round 
City of al-Mansiir from 284/897 to 292/905, then 
over al-Sharkiyya from 292 to 296. Dismissed after 
the Ibn al-Mu‘tazz affair, he remained unemployed 
for a few years, but was reinstated in 301/914 in 
East Baghdad and al-Sharkiyya, where he remained 
until his death, after receiving, in 317/929, jurisdic- 
tion over the entire capital and being given the title 
of grand-kadz7. Abii ‘Umar played an important 
political rdle under the caliphate of al-Muktadir; 
in particular, it was he who, in 309/922, issued a 
fatwa against al-Halladj [q.v.], whom he ultimately 
condemned. L. Massignon paints a severe portrait 
of the man and accuses him of having given too 
much servile obedience to the authorities: “An accom- 
plished courtier”, he wrote, “with a magnificent com- 
mand of manners which will always be legendary, 
and curiously devoted to the use of perfumes, he 
was able to contradict himself with the most dis- 
concerting cynicism; he compensated for the imper- 
fect subtlety of his Maliki rite in matters of hadith 
and of kids with a fastidious concern for the form 
in canonical casuistry; he must have been very proud 
of having finally succeeded, for the ‘common good’, 
in concluding such an arduous case with such an 
ingenious solution” (Le cas de Hallaj, in Opera minora, 
ii, 181). It is a known fact that he had drawn from 
the doctrine of al-Halladj concerning the seven turns 
around the Ka‘ba of the heart “an argument to make 
him one with the Carmathian raiders who sought to 
destroy the Temple of Mecca” (ibid., 178). 

In 310, his name was also put forward for the post 
of vizier and, in 317, he officiated when al-Muktadir 
agreed to abdicate, although he destroyed the records 
of the abdication. 
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Bibliography: Tabari, index; ‘Arib, index; Suli- 
Canard, 40, 103, 107, 150; Mas‘adi, Muridj, viii, 
217-9, 256, 284 = §§ 3361-2, 3394, 3437; idem, 
Tanbih, ed. Sawi, 322, 329; Tanikhi, Nishwar, iii, 
index, v, 208-11 and index, vi, vii, indices, viii, 
106, 186-8; Khatth Baghdad?, iii, 401-4; Ibn 
Taghribardi, Nudjim, iii, 235; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, ii, 286-7; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vi, 
222; Massignon, Passion, index; Sourdel, Vizirat, 
index. 

X. ~~ Abu ’)-Husayn ‘Umar B. Munamman (d. 328/ 
940), his father’s nab in East Baghdad from 311/923 
onwards, succeeded him in the office of grand-kadi 
(320-8). In the court of al-Radi, who is said to have 
wept when he died, he acted as vizier and undertook 
numerous political missions; in 323/935, he partici- 
pated in the case of Ibn Shannabid [¢.v.], although 
he did not preside over the tribunal. Al-Sali, who had 
been his teacher, devotes to him a panegyric entry, 
recording his death on 16 Sha‘ban 328/27 May 940 
(tr. Ganard, 219). He appears to have been well versed 
in matters of fara id, of hadith, of lexicography, of gram- 
mer and poetry, and several works are attributed to 
him: a Mlusnad, a K. Gharib al-hadith and a K. al-Farad 
bad al-shidda which was the first of this genre. 

Bibliography: Sili-Canard, index; Miskaway, 
passim; Tantkhi, Nishwér, iii, vi, vii, indices; Khatib 
Baghdadi, vii, 284; Yakit, Udaba@, xvi, 67-70; 
Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, vi, 307; Suyiti, Bughya, 
364-5, 

XI. — Abii Nasr YGsur B. ‘Umar (305-56/918-67) 
was already deputising for his father and astonishing 
the public with the extent of his knowledge when he 
sat for the first time as kddz in the mosque of al- 
Rusafa (East Baghdad) on 25 Muharram 327/22 
November 938. As kadi of West Baghdad in 328/940, 
it was he who recited the prayer for the dead over 
al-Radt on 16 Rabi‘ I 329/19 December 940. He 
was retained in office by al-Muttaki, then dismissed 
and reinstated on 24 Sha‘ban 329/24 May 941, but 
the sequence of events is not clear; there is no doubt 
that he was soon dismissed once more, making his 
way to Isfahan; at his death, he was kadi of Yazd. 
In the meantime, he had adopted the Zahiri doctrine. 

Bibliography: Sili-Canard, 177, 220; Tanikhi, 
Nishwar, iv, 23-5 and index, v, 261, vi, 14, vii, 16- 
8; Khatib Baghdadi, xiv, 322-4; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, vi, 300, vii, 42. 

XII. -- Aba Muhammad at-Husayn B. ‘Umar (d. 
after 360/971) succeeded his father together with his 
brother and was given East Baghdad in 328, then, 
the following year, he took on the duties of Abi: Nasr, 
but it seems that he did not retain them for long, 
since all trace of him is soon lost. 

Bibliography: Sili-Canard, 227; Tanikhi, Msh- 
war, iv, 203-4, vi, 74, vil, 17-18. 

It would certainly be very interesting to pursue fur- 
ther study of this eminent family and to examine in 
a more exhaustive manner its links with authority on 
the one hand, and on the other, with the contem- 
porary Bani Abi °|-Shawarib. (Cu. PEeLiat) 

IBN DJUMAY‘, Apu ’L-MakArim Hipat ALLAH B. 
Zayn B. Hasan: see the article Inn DyAmr‘, where 
should be read Inn Dyamf‘; at present [pn Dyumay‘ 
is generally considered as the right form of the name. 


IBN DJURAYDJ, ABU °L-WaLip/ ABt 
Kuactm ‘Asp ar-Macik Bs. ‘ABD aL-‘Aziz B. 
Dyuraypy AL-ROMi AL-KURASIIT AL-MAKKI (80- 


150/699-767), Meccan traditionist of Greek slave 
descent (the ancestor being called Gregorios) and 
probably a mawla@ of the family of Khalid b. Asid. 








After having first of all become interested in gath- 
ering together traditions of philological, literary and 
historical interest, he brought together Aadiths from 
the mouths of ‘Ata’? b. Abr Rabah, al-Zuhri, 
Mudgdjahid, ‘Ikrima and other famous persons, and 
passed them on, notably to Waki‘, Ibn al-Mubarak 
and Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna; his erudition was such that 
he was considered as the imdm of the Hidjaz. 

Little is known of his life, except that he accom- 
panied Ma‘n b. Zaida to the Yemen, soon returned 
from there and towards the end of his life made 
his way to ‘Irak and al-Mansiir’s court. His name 
is connected, on one hand, with the question of the 
legality of the transmission of hadiths by letter and 
not by sama, and on the other, with the writing 
down of traditions. Like Sa‘id b. Abr ‘Ariba [g.v.] 
in ‘Irak, he was regarded as having been the first 
in the Hidjaz, and even in the whole Islamic empire, 
to gather together hadiths into a work fi ‘l-athar 
wahurif al-tafsir, these two scholars are often cited 
together, especially by al-Dhahabi in Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjiim, i, 351, year 143), who enumerates with some 
regret the authors of the oldest collections. Goldziher, 
in Muh, Studien, ii, 211-12, Eng. tr. ii, 196-7, has 
shown that the priority accorded to Ibn Djuraydj 
was unmerited, and has remarked that collections 
of hadiths are mentioned at an earlier period; at all 
events, his work was a selection of legal traditions 
in classified form, as the Fihrst, ed. Cairo 316, notes, 
grouped by chapters on legal purity, the prayer, the 
zakat, etc. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Baydn, iii, 283; idem, 
Hayawan, index; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arf, 488-9, 519; 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, no. 348, ed.; Ihsan 
‘Abbas, iii, 163-4; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rkh, x, 
400-7; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjiim, i, 351; Ibn al- 
‘Imad, Shadharat, i, 226-7; Nawawi, Tahdhib, 787; 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vi, 402-6; 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, i, 160; Goldziher, 
Muh. Studien, index; Brockelmann, § I, 255, and 
bibl. given there; Bustani, D@irat al-maGrif, ii, 
404-5; Zirikli, iv, 305. 

sged (Gu. PELLaT) 

IBN FARIGHUN, Sua‘yA (?), author in the 
4th/10th century of a concise Arabic encyclopaedia 
of the sciences the Diawamé al-ulim “Connections of 
the sciences”. The author wrote in the upper Oxus 
lands, and dedicated his work to the Muhtadjid amir 
of Gaghaniyan [¢.v.], Aba ‘Alf Anmad b. Muhammad 
b. al-Muzaffar (d. 344/955). Minorsky surmised from 
his name (if this has been interpreted correctly) that 
he was a scion of the Farighiinids [9.v.] in northern 
Afghanistan, rulers of the district of Gizgan [9.v.] as 
tributaries of the Samanids, and latterly, of the 
Ghaznawids; a connection too with the unknown 
author of the Persian geography, the Hudid al-‘alam 
[g.v. above], is not impossible, though as yet unproven 
(see V. Minorsky, fbn Farighiin and the Hudiid al-‘Alam, 
in A locust’s leg, studies in honour of S.H. Taqizadeh, 
London 1962, 189-96). 

The author of the Diaedmi was first identified by 
D.M. Dunlop in his article The Gawami al-uliim of fbn 
Farigiin, in Zeki Velidi Togan’a armagan, Istanbul 1950-5, 
348-53. He was clearly a pupil of Aba Zayd al-Balkhr, 
presumably the author of the geography Suwar al-akalim 
re-edited and completed by al-Istakhri [see AL-BALKHT 
and pyucurartyA. IV c, ii], d. 322/934, who had him- 
self written a K. Aksam al-ulim “Book of the divisions 
of the sciences”. Ibn Farighiin used the ¢askdjtr system 
in his arrangement of the sciences, i.e. that of “trees” 
and “branches” for the groups and sub-groups. The 
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Djawémi’ resembles the slightly later Mafath al-ulim of 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Kh*arazmi [g.v.} in that it is divid- 
ed in the first place into two makdalas, one on the Arabic 
sciences and one on the non-Arabic ones, but it is not 
so clearly arranged as the Mafatth. A full evaluation of 
the work must await publication of the text, for which 
several mss. exist. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
above, see H. Ritter, Philologeka XII, in Onens, iii 
(1950), 83-5; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim his- 
toriography*, Leiden 1968, 34-6; Brockelmann, S I, 
435; Sezgin, GAS, i, 384, 388 (reading the author 
of the Djawémi’s name as “Mutaghabbi 
(PMubtagha) b. Furay‘tin”). 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

IBN GHIDHAHUM(wsual French spelling: Ben 
Ghedahem), ‘ALI B. Munamap, leader of the 1864 
revolution in Tunisia. 

Born around 1815 as the son of a Badawi doc- 
tor and kadi of the Madjir tribe in the district of 
Thala, he is said to have studied at the Great 
Mosque, became secretary to the ka’7d of his tribe, 
al-‘Arbi (Larbi) Bakkiish, then kddi, but was dismissed 
by the latter. When the Khaznadar government decid- 
ed (December 1863} to double the madba tax, a 
revolt, starting in the south of March 1864, soon 
engulfed most of the country. Ibn Ghidhahum was 
proclaimed “Bey of the People” by the Madjir and 
recognised by some neighbouring tribes, probably 


thanks to his religious prestige (as an alleged sharif 


and mara-bout of the Tidjaniyya), as well as to his 
promises. He killed the ka@ id Bakkish and_ his 
entourage, yet appealed to the tribes for modera- 
tion. His movement and authority having declined 
by July, he accepted an offer of amnesty and obtained 
an estate for himself and tribal commands for his 
aides. On 26 July, 400 shavkhs and notables surren- 
dered in the northwest after the government had 
promised to halve the ‘whr tax, appoint native ka’ids 
instead of Mamliks and abolish the constitution. Yet, 
the Khaznadar having merely played for time, Ibn 
Ghidhahum took up arms again in the autumn, but 
in January his forces were crushed near Tebessa. He 
crossed into Algeria and was interned till January 
1866. The chief of the Tidjaniyya recommended him 
to the French as one of his best akba@b and as a 
learned man who had never mixed in politics. Hoping 
for the Tidjani’s intercession with the Bey, Ibn 
Ghidhahum slipped back to Tunisia, but was caught 
and died in prison (10 October 1867). The. signifi- 
cance of the rebellion and the personality and role 
of Ibn Ghidhahum have been reconsidered since the 
thirties. M. Emerit sees the former as an “episode 
in the perennial struggle of the Bada against the set- 
tled population and beylical authority in general” 
(RT [1939], 227). In A. Temimi’s view, Ibn 
Ghidhahum lacked vision, resolve and a plan; he 
was carried along by the events rather than shaped 
them, and failed to embody the aspirations of the 
revolution; he betrayed them and dealt the latter a 
death blow (ROMM, vii [1970], 176). 
Bibliography: further to references in the text: 
Ch. Monchicourt, La région du Haut Tell en Tunisie, 
Paris 1913, 230, 298, 318; M. Gandolphe, Les ééne- 
ments de 1864 dans le Sahel, etc. in RT (1918), 138- 
53; P. Grandchamp, Documents relatifs a la révolution 


de 1864 en Tunisie, Tunis 1935; J. Ganiage, Les | 
origines du protectorat frangais en Tunisie (1861-1881), | 


Paris 1959, 226 f., 232, 248 f., 251, 262 f.; Ibn 
Abi *l-Diyaf, lthaf ahl al-zaman bi-akhbar mulik tinis 





wa-‘ahd al-aman, Tunis 1964, 5, 112-33, 136, 168- 
71; B. Salama, Thawrat lon Ghidhihum, Tunis 1967; 
Kh. Chater, Insurrection et répression dans la Tunisie 

du XIX siécle: la mehalla de Zanouk au Sahel 1864), 

Tunis 1978. (P. SHinar) 

IBN at-HADJDJ, Hampin Bs. ‘App aL-RAHMAN 
AL-SULAMI AL-MirDAsI aL-FAst (1174-1232/1760-1817), 
“one of the most outstanding scholars of the reign of 
Mawlay Sulayman” (1206-38/1792-1823), according 
to E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, Paris 
1922, 342, n. 5). 

As the fakth appointed to the Moroccan sultan, he 
filled the office of muhtasib of Fas, then of kaid of 
the Gharb, before devoting a great part of his activ- 
ities to literature. He is the author of several com- 
mentaries and glosses, of epistles of a religious character 
and of an account of the pilgrimage which he made, 
but also the author of a maksiira [q.v.], of a poetic 
version of the Hikam of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari 
[g.v.J, of a poem of nearly 4,000 verses in praise of 
the Prophet (with a commentary in 5 volumes) and 
a series of eulogies of the sultan. Some of his writ- 
ings have been preserved in manuscript at Rabat (see 
Lévi-Provengal, Les manuscrits arabes de Rabat, Paris 1921, 
nos. 292 (5), 305, 337, 338, 434, 497 (11-12), and 
part of his poetic output (mss. 337 and 338 above; 
now K 963 and K 2707) has been gathered togeth- 
er into a Diwan lithographed at Fas and containing 
notably a certain number of muzwashshakat. This ver- 
sifier, who still enjoys a certain celebrity, sometimes 
gave himself up to some curious pyrotechnics. M. 
Lakhdar (Vie littéraire, 283-4) sets forth a poem in 26 
verses rhyming in -d7 and in the metre basi, of which 
each hemistich is divided into four sections written 
successively in red, black, blue and black; if the blue 
column is removed, the metre munsarih results, if the 
blue and the red, muktadab, and if the red alone, madid 
makhbiin. 

The genealogy and the manakib [q.v.| of Hamdin 
Ibn al-Hadjdj were the subject of a monograph by 
his son Muhammad al-Talib (see Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 
342-5) called the Rivdd al-ward (ms. Rabat 396). 

Bibliography: Nasiri, A. al-Istiksd, vi, 151; 

Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fas 1316/1898, iii, 

4; Fudayli, al-Durra al-bahiyya, lith. Fas 1314/1896, 

ii, 327; Sa@ih, al-Muntakhabat al-‘abkariyya, Rabat 

1920, 83; ‘A. Gannin, al-Nubigh al-maghribi, 

Beirut’ 1961, i, 296-7, ii, 257, 282-7; Ibn Sida, 

Dalil mw arrikh al-Maghnib al-aksaé, Casablanca 1960, 

i, 215, ii, 349, 390, 421-2; ‘SA. al-Dyirari, 

Muwashshahat maghribiyya, Casablanca 1973, 182- 

5; M. Lakhdar, Vie lttéraire, 281-4. 

: (E,) 

IBN HATIM, Bapr at-DiIn MuHamMaD AL- 
Hampanl, state official and historian under the 
second Rasilid sultan of the Yemen, al-Muzaffar Yisuf 
(647-94/1249-95). 

Ibn Hatim’s name appears nowhere in the biog- 
raphical literature of mediaeval Yemen, and _ neither 
the date of his birth nor that of his death is known. 
The last reference to him falls under the year 702/ 
1302-3. However, from his history of the Ayyubids 
and early Rasilids in the Yemen, al-Simt al-ghali al- 
thaman ft akhbar al-mulik min al-Ghuzz bi ’l-Yaman 
(ed. G. R. Smith, The Aypiibids and early Rasiilids, 
etc, GMS, N.S. xxvi/l, The Arabic text, London 
1974}, it is possible to cull some information con- 
cerning the man and his official life. He belonged to 
the Bani’ Hatim of Yam of Hamdan, who at the 
time of the Ayyibid conquest of the Yemen in 
569/1173 controlled the area of San‘a’, the country’s 
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chief town. He was thus an Isma‘il?, though this 
proved no handicap to his rise to a high position 
in the staunchly Sunni Rasilid state under al- 
Muzaffar Yusuf. He was a member of the small 
cadre of some four or five officials employed by the 
sultan in the capacity of roving ambassador, per- 
sonally representing him wherever in the country he 
was needed, now negotiating with recalcitrant tribes, 
now conveying a personal message from the sultan, 
at times even participating in military operations. 

His official state position, however, did not restrict 
or hamper his historical writing in any way. His 
account of the Ayyubid and first two Rasilid sul- 
tans is a refreshingly impartial one, perhaps slight- 
ly biased towards his own family, the Bani Hatim, 
but containing much otherwise unknown informa- 
tion on this crucial period of Yemeni history, when 
the country was beginning to form a political unit 
after centuries of rule by numerous petty dynas- 
ties. He writes in the Simt of al-Muzaffar Yisuf’s 
reign as a dispassionate eye-witness. We know too 
that he wrote al-Tkd al-thamin fi akhbar mulitk al- 
Yaman_ al-muta’akhkhirin, though this remains undis- 
covered. It was clearly a more general history of 
the Yemen, covering a longer time-span than the 
Simt. 

Bibliography: see the edition mentioned above 

and Smith, The Apyiibids, etc., Part 2, London 1978; 

idem, The Ayyibids and Rasiilids—the transfer of power 

in 7th/ 13th century Yemen, in IC, xliii (1969), 175- 

88; Sir J. Redhouse and Muhammad Asal, ¢é/- 

Khazraji’s History of the Restli Dynasty of Yemen, GMS, 

iii, Leyden and London 1906-18. 

2 a (G.R. Srrx) 

IBN HISHAM at-LAKHMI at-Sasti, Ast ‘Asp 
ALLAH MuHamMap B. AHMAD B. HisHAM B. IBRAHIM 
B. Kuatar, lexicographer, grammarian, adib 
and versifier. He was probably born at Seville, and 
certainly died in that city in 577/1182, after having 
lived for a long time at Ceuta. 

We know very little of his life, but his biogra- 
phers list his masters and his pupils and indicate 
the titles of his works, amongst which one notes 
several commentaries; one may merely remark that 
these included a sharh on the Maksira of Ibn Durayd, 
which was especially appreciated by al-Safadi 
(Wafi, ti, 1301) and al-Baghdadi (Ahizana, Bulak, 1, 
490 = Gairo, ui, 105), al-Fawa?id al-mahsira fi 
sharh al-Maksiira (of which several mss. exist; see 
Brockelmann, S I, 172; partial ed. by Boysen, in 
1828 [see MagstRA]) and a shark on the Fasth of 
Tha‘lab which already shows up Ibn Hisham’s taste 
for the purity of the language (cf. al-Suyati, Bughya, 
20). There are extant a small quantity of verses on 
the various senses of the word shal and above all, 
a treatise on the lahn al-‘émma, given this title by 
Ibn al-Abbar and al-Suyiti (for m.A.n. read /lahn), 
but otherwise called Takwim al-lisén by al-Marrakushi, 
and given two different titles in the Escorial ms. 46, 
K. al-Radd ‘ala "l-Zubaydi fi lahn al-“awamm, and ms. 
99, K. al-Madkhal/al-Mudkhal ila takwim al-lisan wa- 
ta‘lim al-bayan. This work, which provides precious 
information on Spanish and Moroccan Arabic, com- 
prises two basic sections: in the first one, the author 
makes critical remarks on the parallel books of al- 
Zubaydi and Ibn Makki [g.vv.], defending at the 
same time actual usages with arguments drawn from 
the old lexicographers. The transitional part is 
brought about by means of an exposition of the 
terms which provide dialectical variants (/ughdt), 
amongst which speakers have a tendency to choose 











the less good one and thus end up committing faults. 
The second section, now thereby introduced, deals 
with current faulty expressions caused by phonetic, 
morphological or semantic changes; unnecessary bor- 
rowings are mercilessly tracked down and replaced 
by the corresponding Arabic words. Incorrect forms 
are introduced by the formula “they say...”, fol- 
lowed by “whilst the correct usage requires one to 
say...” or by an equivalent formula. The treatise 
ends with a series of proverbs drawn from classi- 
cal poetry, but corrupted and deformed by the 
‘amma; the use of this latter term poses, as in all 
analogous works, a difficult problem, concerning 
which one should refer to the article LaHN AL- 
‘AMMA. 

The last chapter has been edited by ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Ahwani in Mélanges Taha Husain (Cairo 
1962, 273-94); this same scholar had already pub- 
lished a study on the work and its author followed 
by a selection of western terms (alfaz maghribiyya) 
appearing in the second section (see RIMA, iii/1 
[1376/1956], 133-57, and iii/2, 285-321). The 
remainder of this same section has been edited crit- 
ically, with abundant annotation, and presented by 
M. El-Hannach as a thése du 3° cycle at the 
University of Paris IV in 1977, but this has not 
yet been published. 

It may be of interest to note that the Madkhal 
was put together as part of a fairly common process 
of which it is possible, for once, to follow the details. 
Thus the treatises of al-Zubaydi and Ibn Makki 
inspired in Ibn Hisham various observations which 
he communicated to his pupils without actually put- 
ting them together in the form of a book; the notes 
which he left behind or which his pupils took were 
brought together in 607/1210 for a man named Ibn 
al-Shari under the title of A: al-Madkhal fi takwtm 
al-hsan, at the beginning of the 8th/14th century, 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Hani’ al-Lakhmi al-Sabti (d. 
733/1332; see al-Suyiiti, Bughya, 82, and Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo, 319) arranged all these materials 
and “published” them under the title of Jnshdd al- 
dawakl) wa-irshad al-su’’al; in the course of this same 
century, this latter work was in its turn worked on 
by Ibn Khatima (d. 770/1365 [q.v.]), who called the 
résumé which he had made the [rad al-la@’al min 
Inshad al-dawal(l); finally, an unknown author extract- 
ed from this last avatar a section which G.S. Colin 
thought worthy of publication as a document (in 
Hespéris, xii/2 [1931], 1-32); it is the introduction 
of this extract which allows us to trace back this 
chain. 

Bibliography: In addition to works already men- 
tioned, see Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, no. 1053; Ibn 
Dihya, Muinb, Cairo 1954, 183; Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Marrakushi, al-Dhayl wa ‘t-takmila, ms. B. N. Paris 
1256, f. 25; Suyati, Bughya, 20-1; H. Derenbourg, 
Catalogue, i, 58; Pons Boigues, Ensayo, 280; 
Brockelmann, I, 308, P, 113, 375, S I, 541. 

(Cu. PEeLLat) 

IBN KABAR, Asu ’L-BaRAKAT, SHAMS AL-RPASA 
AL-NasrANI, Copt from Egypt (d. between 720 
and 727/1320-7) who was secretary to Baybars al- 
Mansiri [9.v.], author of the Zubdat al-fikra. Certain 
historians, e.g. al-Safadi, followed by Ibn Hadjar and 
al-Makrizi, allege that Ibn Kabar helped him com- 
pile his book. It is difficult, impossible even, to eval- 
uate the importance of this help, for Baybars 
undeniably had a talent as historian and a most 
lively taste for books and chronicles, as attests clearly 
al-Mufaddal b. Abi Fada’il, Ibn Kabar’s contempo- 
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rary and co-religionist, and this view is shared by 
Abu ’l-Mahasin Ibn Taghribardi. 

Moreover, it is certain that Ibn Kabar made a 
résumé of Baybars al-Mansiri’s history, the Afukktar 
al-akhbar, the ms. of which is preserved in the 
Ambrosiana collection of Milan (Ms C 45 Inf.). 
The section of the Fatimids, together with part of 
the reign of al-Mansir Kalawin, is lacking in this 
manuscript, and the text stops abruptly in the year 
702/1302. 

Ibn Kabar’s main work is a book on the ecclesi- 
astical sciences of the Copts, Aztab Misbah al-zulma wa- 
idah al-khidma. This has been edited and translated 
by Dom Louis Villecourt, with the collaboration of 
Mer. E. Tisserant and Gaston Wiet, in Patrologia 
Orientalis, xx/iv, Paris 1928. Ibn Kabar also left behind 
a Coptic-Arabic dictionary, published by Athanasius 
Kircher under the title Scala magna. A tew others of 
his works remain unpublished. 


Bibliography: al-Mufaddal b. Abi ‘I-Fada’il, al- j 


Manhadj al-sadid, ed. Blochet, PO, xiii, xiv, xx, Paris 
1919-28; Makrizi, Sulik, ed. Ziyada, ii/1, 269; Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina, Cairo 1966, ii, 43; Ibn 


Taghribardi, al-Manhal al-safi, BN Paris ms., Fonds | 


arabe 2069, f. 106a; Sakhawi, f/an, tr. F. Rosenthal, 
in A history of Muslim historiography, Leiden 1952, 418; 
Lingua aegyptiaca restitua, Rome 1643, 41-272; 
Brockelmann, HH’, 55 (correct Bekr to Kabar); 
E. Tisserant, L. Villecourt and G. Wiet, Recherches 
sur la personalité et la vie de Abul Barakat Ibn Rubr, in 


ROC, xxii (1921-2), 373-94; Graf, GCAL, ii, 438- | 


44; O. Léfgren and Renato Traini, Arabic manu- 


scripts in the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, i (Antico Fondo | 


and Medio Fondo), Vicenza 1975, 71. 

s (ABDEL HaMID SALEH) 

IBN at-KATTAN, a name well-known to histori- 
ans of the mediaeval Muslim West and, as such, long 
thought to have been borne by only one person. 
There is, however, no doubt that it was the name 
of two different people who, in all probability, 
were father and son. Since nothing further can be 
said of this putative relationship, it seems prudent to 
speak of the two persons as the “Elder” and the 
“Younger”. 

1. Ipn at-KaTraAN THE ELDER. This person is to 
be identified with one Abu ’Il-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Yahya al-Kutami al-Fasi, 
a religious scholar and jurist from Fas, for whom 
we have only the date of his death, viz. | Rabi‘ I 
628/7 January 1231. As all his biographers agree 
that he died in A.H. 628, he can hardly have been 


the author (as supposed by Lévi-Provengal and oth- | 


ers after him) of the A. Nazm al-djumana (see below), 
since the author of this work served the Almohad 
caliph al-Murtada (reg. 646-65/ 1248-66). Of the early 
background of this Ibn al-Kattan, all we know is 
that he was of Cordovan origin. We can only assume 


that either he or his father and family had emi- | 


grated from Andalusia to Fas. In later life his impor- 
tance seems to have lain in the prominence of his 
position in the Almohad hierarchy, for we are told 
that he was head of the telaba in Marrakesh and 
that he enjoyed great prosperity in the service of 
the ruler (on the ¢falaba as a high-ranking class of 
Almohad dignitaries, and on [bn al-Kattan in par- 
ticular, see Hopkins, Medieval Muslim government in 


Barbary, 104 f. and 108, respectively). After the death | 
of the caliph Aba Ya‘kib Ytsuf al-Mustansir, Ibn | 


al-Kattan the Elder fell victim to the Almohad power 
struggle which ended in the victory of Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah (al-‘Adil) over the caliph ‘Abd al-Wahid 





after only eight months’ rule. Leaving Marrakesh in 
621/1224, Ibn al-Kattén was able to return later, 
but in fact he seems never again to have been able 
to make a secure and permanent home there or 
indeed to lead a settled life. When he died, he was 
kadi of Sidjilmasa, a city then in rebellion against 
the reigning caliph. Among writings attributed to this 
Ibn al-Kattan are a commentary on the A. al-Akkam 
of ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Ishbily (confused with the A‘ al- 
Ahkam of Ibn al-Kattén the Younger), a Afakala fi 
‘-awzan and al-Nazar ft akkam al-nazar. 

2, Inn aL-KaTTAN THE YOUNGER, otherwise Abi 
‘Ali (and/or Abii Muhammad) al-Hasan (or al- 
Husayn) b. ‘Ali b. al-Kattin, historian, jurist and 
traditionist. Unlike the Elder, this Ibn al-Kattan has, 
surprisingly, found no place in known biographies. 
If “b. ‘Ali b. al-Kattan” is any guide, we may be 
right in supposing him to have been a son of the 
preceding Ibn al-Kattan. The dates of his birth and 
death are unknown; the most we can say is that he 
flourished in the reign of al-Murtada (see above), 
whose favour he enjoyed and for whom he is said 
by Ibn ‘Idhar7 to have written a history entitled A’ 
Nazm al-djumain wa-wadih al-bayan fima salafa min 
akhbar al-zaman (there are variants of the title) as 
well as a number of other works, viz. AL Shifa’ al- 
ghalal fi akhbar al-anbiy@’ wa ‘l-rusul, K. al-Akkém l- 
bayan ayatihi ‘alayhi “l-salam (on hadith), RK. al-Munadat, 
and K. al-Masmi@t. Of all these writings, only a 
part of the Nazm seems to have survived. Until this 
part was discovered, the work was only known 
through the use which other Maghrib? writers had 
made of it, notably Ibn ‘Idhari. The complete Nagm 
was, so far as can be gleaned, a large encyclopaedic 


| work covering the history, and to some extent the 


geography, of North Africa and Spain from the Arab 
conquest to the author’s own time. The extant por- 
tion, dealing with the period 500-33/1106-7 to 1138- 
9, bespeaks a tendentious “palace” chronicle, but it 
is valuable as it not only reproduces original offi- 


| cial documents and quotes authors whose works are 


no longer known to us, but it also reports on the 
Fatimids in Egypt, giving information not to be 


| found elsewhere. 


Bibliography: J.F.P. Hopkins, Medieval Muslim 
government in Barbary, London 1958, loc. cit.; Mahmiid 
‘Ali Makki, Djuz’ nun khitab Nazgm al-djuman 
(Muhammad V University Publications), Rabat n.d., 
but ca. 1966 (almost all the main references may 
be found in Makki’s introduction to this edition); 
on Abu ‘l-Hasan, see L ‘Abbas, Conéributions to the 
material on the history of the Almohads, as portrayed by a 
new biography of Abu al-Hasan Ibn al-Kattan (628/ 1230), 
in Akten des VH. Kongresses fiir Arabistk und Islam- 
wissenschaft, Gottingen 1976, 15-38. 

. (J.D. Lariam) 
IBN KAYSAN, Apu °L-Hasan MuHammaD B. 
AumaD 8B. [BpRAHIM, Baghdadi philologist who accord- 


| ing to all the known sources, died in 299/311-12; 


this date is nevertheless challenged by Yakut who, 
believing that al-Khatib al-Baghdadi is in error, opts 
for 320/932. 

He was the pupil of al-Mubarrad and ‘Tha‘lab 
|g.vv.], and is said to have brought together the 


| doctrines of the grammatical schools of both Basra 


and Kifa, though his own preference was for the 
former; he was moreover the author of a work, no 
longer surviving, a A: al-Masa@il ‘ala madhhab al- 
nahwiyyin mimma khtalafa fthi al-Kifyyiin wa ‘l- 
Basriyyiin. Aba’ Hayyan al-Tawhidi relates in his 
Imta‘ (iii, 6) that he had written over his door “enter 
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and eat”. In another, unspecified work, the same 
author (cited in particular by Yakit and al-Suyiti) 
describes the programme of his lecture courses and 
describes the crowd which surrounded him, leaving 
about a hundred mounts in front of the gate of 
the mosque where he was teaching, but Yakit does 
not seem to take Abu’ Hayyan’s account at its face 
value. In addition to the K. al-Mas@il, Ibn al-Nadim 
attributes the following works to Ibn Kaysan: al- 
Muhadhdhab fi ’l-nahw, K. al-Shadhani fi ’l-nahw, al- 
Mudhakkar wa ’l-mu’annath, al-Maksiir wa ’l-mamdiid, 
Mukhtasar al-nahw, al-Mukhtar ft “lal al-nahw, al-Hidja’ 
wa ‘l-khatt, al- Wakf wa ’l-tbtida’, al-Haka@ ik, al-Burhan, 
al-Kir@’at, Ma‘ani al-Kurdn and Gharib al-hadith, to 
which one should perhaps add Ghalat adab al-katib, 
al-Lamat, al-Tasarif, al-Fa%l wa ’l-maf‘il bihi, cited 
by Yakit, Sharh al-tiwal (al-Anbari) and a Talkib 
al-kawaft wa-talkib harakatiha, which is doubtfully 
authentic. The Kitab Masabih al-kitab (read the lat- 
ter word thus) ascribed by A.J. Arberry, Chester Beatty 
Library. Handlist of the Arabic manuscripts, Dublin 1955, 
to Ibn Kaysan seems to be in fact by an author 
of Shi‘i sympathies, the well-known Abu ‘I-Kasim 
al-Husayn al-Wazir al-Maghribi [see AL-MAGHRIBT]; 
see U.Y. Ismail, A critical edition of al-Masabith ff 
tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘azim attributed to {bn Kaysan al- 
Nahwi..., Manchester Ph.D. thesis 1979, unpub- 
lished. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 81 (ed. 
Cairo 120); Khattb, Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, i, 
325; Kiftt, Inbah, ed. Cairo 1369-74/1950-5, iii, 
57-9; Zubaydi, Tabakat al-nahwiyyin, ed. Cairo 
1373/1954, 170-1; Anbart, Muzha, ed. A. Amer, 
Stockholm 1963, 143; Yakut, Udaba’, xvii, 137-41; 
Suyatt, Bughya, 8; F. Bustani, D@irat al-ma‘anyf, iv, 
484; Brockelmann, I°, 111, S I, 170. 

(Cu. PELLAT) 

IBN KHALAF, the name of a family, of whom 
the best-known two members are: 

1. Apo GuAtip Munammap Bs. ‘ALT B. KHALAF, 
called Fakhr al-Mulk, vizier of the Biyids, born at 
Wasit on Thursday 22 Rabi‘ Il 354/27 April 965, 
and killed by Sultan al-Dawla Abi Shudja° Fana- 


Khusraw on 27 Rabi‘ I 407/3 September 1016. The | 


poets and scholars, to whom he had been extremely 
generous, composed for him a great number of poetic 
eulogies, and al-Karadji [¢.v.] dedicated his Fakhri and 
his Aaft to him. 

2. Apo SuupjAS MvunamMap = AL-ASHRAF  B. 
Munammap B. ‘ALT B. Kuyarar, son of the preceding, 
whose date of birth is unknown, but he was killed in 
466/1073-4 by Badr al-Djamali [¢.v.], at the time 
when this latter arrived in Egypt at the summons of 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir. Aba: Shudja‘ was this 
caliph’s minister on two occasions: firstly, for two days 
only, in Muharram 457/December 1064-January 1065, 
and secondly, at the end of the same month in the 
same year, and this tenure of office lasted tll mid- 
Rabi‘ I of the same year/February 1065. 

It seems that this minister should not be confused 
with ‘Alt b. Khalaf al-Katib [see the following arti- 
cle], despite some recent attempts at this identifica- 
tion which are conjectural and unjustifiable. 

Bibliography. Ton Khallikan, Wefayat, ii, 85; Ibn 
al-Sayrafi, IJshdra, 53; Sabi’, al-Wuzara’, ed. 

Farradj, passim; Ibn Muyassar, Ta’rikh Misr, ed. 

Massé, ii, 15, 23, 33; Suyati, Husn al-muhadara, 

ii, 203; Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, vi, 382; Makrizi, 

IttGz, i, 271, 313, 333; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl, 

64; Safadi, Wafi, iv, 118; Yakit, Udaba’, xii, 

260, xviii, 234; idem, Buldan, v, 350; Ibn Sa‘id, 





Mughrib, section al-Kahira, ed. Nassar, 359; Ibn 
Taghribardi, Nudjiim, iv, 242, 257; G. Shayyal, 
Madjmi‘a, i, 114-5; A.H. Saleh, Une source de 
Qalgasandi, Mawadd al-Bayan, et son auteur, ‘Ali b. 
Halaf, in Arabica, xx/2 (1973), 192-200.(ABDEL 
Hamip Sa.en) 

IBN KHALAF, Apu °L-Hasan ‘ALT B. KHALAF B. 
‘App aL-WaAHHAB AL-KAtTIB, one of the great sec- 
retaries (kuttab) of the Fatimids of Egypt (al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh, vi, 432; idem, Daw’, 402). The 
date of his birth is unknown, but it is known that 
in 437/1045-6 he was living in Egypt, where he 
wrote his work for the secretaries of the diwan al- 
insha’, his manual called the Mawadd al-bayaén, which 
contains in particular model letters and official doc- 
uments. An incomplete manuscript of this work has 
recently been identified in the Siileymaniye Library 
in Istanbul (Fatih 4128). 

Ibn Khalaf was also the author of two works 
which he cites in his Mawdadd, the Alat al-kuttab (fols. 
162b and 166a) and a Aitab al-kharad (fols. 16a and 
25b), but these have not come to light. The date of 
his death is uncertain. Al-Habbal al-Misri records, in 
his Wafayat al-Misriyyin fi *l“asr al-Fatimi, in Shawwal 
455 the death of a certain Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Khalaf 
al-Zayyat (cf. RIMA, ii/2 [1956], 336-7), who could 
be our secretary. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 559; G. 
Shayyal, Madjmi‘@t, i, 14-15; S.M. Stern, Fatemid 
decrees, 105; A.H. Saleh, Une source de Qalgasandi, 
Mawadd al-Bayan, ef son auteur, ‘Ali 6. Halaf, in 
Arabica, xx/2 (1973), 192-200. 

a (ABDEL HAMID SALEH) 

IBN KIRAN, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD AL- 
Tayyis B. ‘ABD aL-Magyip zB. ‘ABD AL-SALAM B. KIRAN 
(1172-1227/1758-1812), fakih and littérateur of 
Fas. He received a traditional education from the local 
scholars, and himself taught rhetoric to numerous 
pupils, including Ibn al-Hadjdj [g.v.], Hamdiin, Ibn 
‘Adjiba, al-Kihin [g.vv.] and the sultan Mawlay 
Sulayman (1205-38/1792-1823), who continually 
showed his high opinion of Ibn Kiran by consulting 
him and by entrusting to him, with other fukaha’, the 
applying of his ordinances. His work is largely pre- 
served, and comprises commentaries on various stiras 
and other writings (mss. Rabat K 1373, K 1379, 
K 1673, K 2534), notably al-Murshid al-mu%n ‘ala 
1-dariiri:_ min ‘ilm al-din of Ibn ‘Ashir (lith. Fas 1296; 
ms. Rabat K 81), and also an urdjiiza on the logic 
of his pupil Ibn al-Hadjdj (ms. Rabat 434). He also 
wrote glosses to Ibn Hisham’s commentary on the 
Alfyya of Ibn Malik (Fas 1315) and, in collaboration 
with three other scholars, a commentary on the forty 
hadiths of al-Nawawi (ms. Rabat 55). Amongst his 
original works, one might mention two short gram- 
matical works on daw (ms. Rabat D 938) and kala 
(K 1072, 1373); an urdiiza on metaphor (Fas 1310, 
the commentary of al-Buri in ms. Rabat D 921); and 
a short work meant to exhort the faithful (K 1072 
with some responsa). 

His brother Muhammad b. Abd al-Madjid (d. 2 
Muharram 1214/6 June 1799) has left behind an 
urdjiiza on i7ab (ms. D 1348, with comm.}, and his 
son Abia Bakr (d. 4 Djumada II 1267/16 April 1851) 
was an imam at Fas. 

Bibliography: Nasiri, Isttksa, iv, 149; 
Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fas 1316/1898, 
ili, 2 ff.; E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, index; 
Ibn Sida, Daltl mwarrikh al-Maghrib al-Aksd, 
i, 374; Brockelmann, S II, 875; Bustani, DM, 
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ili, 484; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 275-7 and 

bibl. given there. (Ep.) 

IBN aL-KUFF, Amin at-DAwta Asu ’L-FARAD] B. 
Muwarrak AL-DIN YAa‘ktUB B. [sHAK, known as AL- 
Mauixi at-Mastut (the Melkite Christian) aL-Karak1, 
physician and surgeon. 

He was born at Karak [¢.v.] in 630/1233. His 
father, Muwaffak al-Din Ya‘kib, was a learned court 
clerk under the Ayyabids, who excelled his peers 
in Arabic philology, literature, calligraphy, poetry 
and history. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, in his ‘Uyin al-anba’, 
Cairo 1882, ii, 273-4, gives the first and only com- 
plete, contemporary biography of Ibn al-Kuff, brief 
though it is. From it we learn that the family moved 
from al-Karak to Sarkhad in southeastern Syria, whith- 
er the father was transferred to work for the state, 
possibly ca. 643/1245. Becoming acquainted with Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, the father’s relationship with the latter 
soon developed into a lifelong friendship. Upon request, 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a gladly accepted to be Abu ’l-Faradj’s 
first medical teacher, finding the latter a very intelli- 
gent student. Under this master, Abu ‘l-Faradj mas- 
tered first of all the basic courses and doctrines of 
the healing art. He then took the advanced subjects 
of therapeutics and clinical medicine. When towards 
the middle of the century, the father again moved to 
Damascus for a new job there, Abu ’l-Faradj accom- 
panied the family and continued his education at the 
Syrian capital. Besides medicine, he studied philoso- 
phy and logic, natural history, metaphysics and math- 
ematics. Here also, no doubt, he obtained medical 
training at the city’s hospitals. During the reign of 
the Ayyibid al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yasuf (648-58/ 1250- 
60), Ibn al-Kuff was appointed as the first known mil- 
itary physician-surgeon at ‘Adjlin [¢.v.]. There he 
stayed for several years, until he was summoned dur- 
ing the reign of the Mamlik al-Zahir Baybars (658- 
76/1260-77) to become the physician-surgeon at the 
Damascus citadel. 

Ibn al-Kufl’s fame seems to have spread widely, 
and he gained the respect of his colleagues and med- 
ical students. Upon requests from a number of them, 
he composed several works, including his best-known 
manual on surgery, “Umdat al-islih fi ‘amal sin@at al- 
darrah, ed. Hyderabad 1356/1937. Other works still 
extant in manuscript include his text on the healing 
art, al-Shaft fi ‘l-tibb; his commentary on Ibn Sina’s 
al-Kaniin on medicine’ Sharh al-Kaniin, his commentary 
on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, al-Usiil ft Sharh al-fusiil, 
which deserves an independent investigation; and _ his 
compendium on health care and the treatment of dis- 
eases, Djdmi al-gharad fi hifz al-sthha wa-daf* al-marad. 
He died at Damascus in 685/1286 at a relatively 
early age. 

Bibliography: In addition to Ibn Abi Usay- 
bifa’s “Uyiin al-anba’ see Hadjdji Khalifa, Kash/; 
ed. Istanbul 565, 1023; Leclerc, Histoire, ii, 
203-4; Brockelmann, GAL, I, 649, S, I, 899; E. 
Wiedemann, Beschreibung von Schlangen bei Ibn Kaff, 
in SPMSE, xlviii-xlix (1916-17), 61-4; G. Sobhy, 
Ibn “l-Kuff, an Arabian surgeon of the VII century al- 
Fligra, in Fnal. of the Egyptian Medical Association, xx 
(1937), 349-57; O. Spies, Bettrdge zur arabischen 
Kahnheilkunde, in Sudhoffs Archiv, xlvi (1962), 153- 
77; G. Kircher, Die einfachen Heitlmittel aus dem 
Handbuch der Chirurgie des Ibn al-Quff, diss. Bonn 
1967; S. Hamarneh, The physician, therapist and sur- 





geon Ibn al-Quff, Cairo 1974; idem, Catalogue of 


Arabic manuscripts on medicine and pharmacy at the British 
Library, Cairo 1975, 189-93. 
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IBN KULLAB, ‘Asp ALLAH B. SA‘ID. B. 
Muuammap at-KatrAn AL-Basri (died 241/855?), 
foremost representative of a compromising theology 
during the time of the mikna [q.v.]. Nothing is known 
about his life. He contradicted the Mut‘tazili doc- 
trine of Khalk al-Kuran by introducing a distinction 
between the speech of God (Kalam Allah) and its real- 
isation: God is eternally speaking (mutakallim), but he 
can only be mukallim, addressing himself to some- 
body, if this addressee exists. Speech is a permanent 
and unchangeable attribute (s¢/a or ma‘na@) which sub- 
sists in God; but when, in revelation, it becomes 
speech to somebody, it is subject to alteration: it 
may be represented in various languages and must 
adapt itself to various situations by taking the form 
of an order, a statement etc. The expression khalk 
a-Kurdan is thus misleading: it is true insofar as the 
“trace” {rasm) of God’s speech is concerned, its repro- 
duction (Aikéya) in historical reality, especially in a 
Holy Scripture, and its subsequent recitation (kwrdn 
= kir@’a), which is a meritorious action (kash) per- 
formed by man; but it does not allow for the con- 
clusion drawn by the Mut‘tazila that God is only 
speaking through temporal speech and not per se. 
That there is uncreated speech is proved by the 
word kun “Be”, by which God created everything 
else and which can therefore not be created itself. 
This uncreated speech does not yet consist of letters 
and sounds; it can therefore not be heard by any- 
body (in contradiction to stira IX, 6 which had to 
be interpreted metaphorically). The only exception 
was Moses, to whom God said: “I haye chosen thee, 
so listen to what is suggested” (XX, 13); he heard 
God speak to him directly. But we do not have any 
information about how Ibn Kullab explained this 
kind of perception. 

God's speech is eternal not by itself (which would 
mean that one attribute or “accident”, namely eter- 
nity, were to subsist in another one, namely speech), 
but by the eternity of God’s essence. God’s attrib- 
utes are related to each other in a most intimate 
way: they are “neither identical nor not identical”. 
They share common features, but they are not inter- 
changeable. The same must therefore be said 
with regard to their relationship with God’s essence: 
1a hiya huwa wa-la hiya ghayruhi. They are not entirely 
different from Him, but also not completely iden- 
tical with Him, i.e. no mere “names” in the sense 
of ‘Abbad b. Sulayman [¢.v.], the Mu‘tazil? with 
whom Ibn Kullab held frequent cliscussions. There 
Was no necessity, in this context, for a distinction 
between sifat al-dhat and sifat al-fil: God’s will, which 
was considered a “factual quality” and as such tem- 
poral by the Mut‘tazilis, is eternal according to [bn 
Kullab, likewise His kindness (karam) and His 
generosity (did), His friendship («al@va) and His 
enmity (‘addwa, sakht). The formula was also applied 
to the sifat khabariyva, attributes which are only 
accepted because they form part of revelation, ic. 
the anthropomorphisms: God’s face, His hands, His 
eye, etc., are “neither identical with Him nor not 
identical with Him”. We do not know what this 
meant exactly, but we hear that God is “sitting on 
His throne” with His essence, not as a body and 
not in a definite place. 

Ibn Kullab did not restrict God’s attributes to 
those mentioned in the Kuran. An attribute may 
be inferred from any description (asf) given about 
God. But there are some of them which do not 
fit into the “formula”. God is eternal and thus pos- 
sesses eternity (kidam, which does not belong to the 
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Kuranic vocabulary), but this eternity must be 
directly identical with Him because nothing eternal 
exists besides Him. Similarly, His being can in no 
way be “not identical” with Him. The character of 
God’s divinity was discussed among Ibn Kullab’s 
followers. 

In other theological problems, Ibn Kullab  sup- 
ported the view of the asha@b al-hadith. He believed 
in the ru’ya bi'l-absar, in the final salvation of 
all Muslims in spite of their sins, and in a mod- 
erate form of predestination. Man has no immanent 
capacity of acting (kudra); he only receives it in the 
moment of the performance. He may use it for the 
contrary of his action, i.e. for sin as well as for obe- 
dience, but this freedom of choice does not influence 
the salvational status determined by God from the 
beginning. 

Tbn Kullab’s seat theory was prepared by earlier 
speculations inside and outside the Mu‘tazila, espe- 
cially by discussions between Abu ‘l-Hudhay! [¢.z.] 
and Hisham b. al-Hakam [q.v.] and by the ideas of 
the early Zaydi theologian Sulayman b. Djarir al- 
Rakki (for whom cf. W. Madelung, Der Jmdm al-Qasim 
ibn Ibrahim, 61 ff.). He was, however, the first to 
elaborate them into a coherent system which corre- 
sponded to the tenets of the aska@b al-hadith. He also 
apparently put them on a broader basis by adding, 
e.g., a theory of human speech which worked with 
the same differentiation between speech as such and 
its reproduction through letters and sounds. He wrote 
several books, among them a K. al-Sifat and a refu- 
tation of the Mu‘tazila. Only a small fragment of 
one of them has been found up to now (cf. Onens, 
xvili-xix [1965-6], 138 f.). Among his adherents in 
Baghdad was the mystic al-Harith al-Muhasibi (died 
243/857); in Nishapir his doctrine seems to have 
been supported by al-Husayn b. al-Fadl al-Badjali, a 
contemporary who was mainly known as a commen- 
tator of the Kur’an. The orthodox reaction under 
al-Mutawakkil and the prohibition of kalém in 238/ 
852-3 seriously hampered the expansion of the 
school. Theologians who held similar ideas were 
attacked by Ahmad b. Hanbal and his disciples as 
Lafziyya, people who believed in the createdness of 
the pronunciation (/afz), ie. the recitation of the 
Kur’an. But two generations later, Ibn Kullab’s ideas 
were renewed by Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Kalanist from Rayy and by his contemporary al- 
Ash‘ari (died 324/936 [9.v.]). The Kadi ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar (died 415/1025) still polemicises much 
more against the Kullabiyya than against al-Ash‘art, 
and seems not always to distinguish sharply between 
them. But al-Mukaddast notes already in ca. 375/985 
that the Ash‘ariyya school was superseding its prede- 
cessor. The last traces of the school disappear in the 
Sth/I1th century. 

Bibliography: The main information about Ibn 
Kullab’s doctrine is found in Ash‘ari’s Makalat al- 
Isldmiyyin, cf. index s.v. ‘Abd Allah b. Sa%d, cf. also 
Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. R. Tadjaddud, Tehran? 
1973, 230, Il. 6 ff. These and other sources are 
analysed in J. van Ess, lon Kulléb und die Mihna, in 
Oriens xviii-xix (1965-6), 92 ff. See also M. Allard, 
Le probléme des attributs dwins, Beirut 1965, 146 ff; 
W.M. Watt, The formative period of Islamic thought, 
Edinburgh 1973, 286 ff; F.E. Peters, Allah’s 
Commonwealth, New York 1973, index s.v.; H. Daiber, 
Das theologisch-philosophische System des Muammar ibn 
‘Abbad as-Sulami, Beirut 1975, index s.v.; H.A. 
Wolfson, The philosophy of the Kalam, Cambridge, Mass. 
1976, 248 ff; J. Peters, God’s created speech, Leiden 





1976, index s.v.; R.M. Frank, Beings and their attrib- 

utes, Albany 1978, index. (J. van Ess) 

IBN MANGLI, Muwammap at-NAsiri, a Mamluk 
officer of the guard [see Haka] of Sultan al-Malik 
al-Ashraf Sha‘ban (764-78/1362-77 [9.v.]), known as 
the author of several works on the art of war and 
of a treatise on hunting. 

According to a laconic item of information given 
by Ibn Mangli himself, he must have been born 
in Cairo at the opening of the 8th/14th century, 
between the years 700 and 705/1300-6. As his ara- 
bised name shows (perhaps originally Méngli), his father 
was a Kipéak [¢.v.], who had been brought at a ten- 
der age to the Mamlik training school and recruited 
to the corps of the Bahriyya [¢.v.] under Sultan al- 
Malik al-Nasir Nasir al-Din Muhammad [¢.v.], who 
held three separate periods of power between 693/1293 
and 741/1341; this is the origin of the title of affili- 
ation, al-Nasiri, applied to him. Our author fell there- 
fore into the class of awlad al-nds [q.v.] “sons of the 
people of high rank”, which allowed him to become 
a member of the sultan’s guard of honour. After hav- 
ing undergone the wide-ranging military education of 
the “youths of good family”, he ended his long career 
as a military man, in this same élite corps, with the 
high rank of mukaddam (= colonel or brigadier?), ensur- 
ing him comfort of life and respect. To his cultural 
interests, Ibn Mangli added a deep religious sense, 
almost asceticism; at the end of his treatise on hunt- 
ing, he thanks God for allowing him not to take a 
wife, the source of unhappiness. It is unknown whether 
his own death preceded or followed the ignominious 
end of his master, strangled to death. 

Ibn Mangli’s works on the art of war and on 
military and naval tactics are only known to us 
through titles and citations, but his treatise on hunt- 
ing, put together in 773/1371-2, is preserved in a 
unique manuscript (Paris, B.N., Ar. 2832, ff. 53) called 
Uns al-mala bi-wahsh al-fala “The sociable contact 
of the élite people with the wild beast of the open 
desert”. The author did not intend to compile an 
original work, but, so he says, conceived the idea of 
it as an abridgement (mukhtasar) of the great ency- 
clopaedia on venery al-Djamhara fi ‘uliim al-bayzara 
“Compendium on the arts of falconry” (Escurial, 
Ar. 903; Istanbul, Aya Sofya 3813; Calcutta, Asiatic 
Soc., Ar. 865 M9) written in 638/1240 by the 
Baghdadi author Abu ’I-Rth ‘Isa b. ‘Aly b. Hassan 
al-Asadi. To the basic fabric of al-Asadi’s work Ibn 
Mangli was able to add, in addition to the fruits of 
his own long experience on the subject, references to 
the best authors, such as al-Damiri, al-Djahiz, Ibn 
Kutayba, Ibn Wahshiyya, Ibn Zuhr, al-Razi and 
many others. One is grateful to him for not having 
conceived of it as an adab [q.v.] work; his clear, pre- 
cise and curt style reflects the military man, whilst 
certain dialectical expressions show the contemporary 
language. 

In 1880 one Florian Pharaon, a person of Levantine 
origin, brought out an edition and translation, under 
the title Traité de vénerie (Paris, pp. 154 text, 143 tr.), 
of Ibn Mangli’s work; but the manuscript which he 
used, very lacking and defective, is not the Paris one. 
As a result, one wonders whether this Pharaon knew 
Arabic and anything about hunting at all, since the 
work of the Mamlik author is so mangled. 

As well as the great interest which Ibn Mangli’s 
treatise holds for the devotee of the chase and the 
specialist on animals, the historian can glean from 
it a host of details on the horses, the style of riding 
and the handling of weapons as known amongst 
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the Mamltks of the 8th/14th century, for whom | 8. DAwép xs. ‘Usayp ALLAH B. Mixsam, Ast Bakr 


hunting served as a school for war. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, II, 136, S I, 
167; G. Zoppoth, Muhammad ibn Madngli, ein dgyp- 
tischer Offizier und Schriftsteller des 14. Jhr., in WZKM, 
lili (1957), 288-99; EP art. Bayzara; D. Moller, 
Studien zur mittelalterlichen arabischen Falkneretliteratur, 
Berlin 1965; F. Viré, Adbrégé de cynégétique d’lbn 
Mangli, annotated tr. (forthcoming). 

(F. Viré) 

IBN MATTAWAYH, AsG MuamMap $aL- 
Hasan 3B. AHMAD, Mu‘tazili theologian. Virtually 
nothing certain is known about his life beyond that 
he was a student of Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar (d. 415/ 
1025) in Rayy and survived him. His grandfather 
Mattawayh has been erroneously identified, on the 
basis of the title page of Houben’s edition of his 
al-Madmit' fi ‘l-muhit bi ‘l-taklif, as ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Utba (read ‘Atiyya) b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Nadjrani, who was rather the scribe of one of 


the manuscripts of this book. The death dates given, j 


without mention of a source, by Houben (469/1076) 
and by ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman (468/1075) do not 
appear reliable. There is no evidence in his extant 
works that he survived his teacher for over half a 
century. His A. al-Tadhkira was evidently composed 
soon after ‘Abd al-Djabbar’s death, for none of the 
latter’s students except Abi Muhammad b. al-Labbad 
is mentioned in it, while Abi Rashid al-Naysabarr 
(who cannot have survived ‘Abd al-Djabbar very long) 
quotes it in his K. Xiyadat al-sharh. There is a possi- 
bility that he is identical with, or related to, the Ibn 
Mattawayh or “Sibt Mattiiya” lampooned by the vizier 
al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad (d. 385/995), ‘Abd al-Djabbar’s 


patron in Rayy, in some obscene verses, especially | 
since one of the verses seems to allude to his belong- | 


ing to the Mu‘tazila (see al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iii, 101 f; 
Yakut, Udaba’, ti, 342). 

Ibn Mattawayh generally set forth the doctrine of 
his teacher ‘Abd al-Djabbar, whose A. a/-Muhit bi 


‘L-taklif, a comprehensive Muttazili theology, he par- } 


aphrased, commented upon and, in a few points, crit- 
icised in his A. al-Madjmi‘ fi ‘l-muhit bi ‘l-taklif (vol. i 
edited by JJ. Houben, Beirut 1965, and by ‘Umar 
al-Sayyid ‘Azmi, Cairo 1965). Also extant is his k. 
al-Tadhkira, a work in two volumes on the nature of 
substances and accidents (vol. i edited by Sami Nasr 
Lutf and Faysal Badir‘iin, Cairo 1975). A commen- 
tary on it by an anonymous author writing ca. 
570/1174-5 is preserved in manuscript (see S.M. 
Danishpazhth, in Nashnyya-y Kitabkhanayi Markazi-yi 
Danishgah-t Tihran, ii [1341/1962], 156 f£.). His A. al- 
Kifaya is quoted in Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid’s Shark Nahdj al- 
baldgha. In it he argued at length for the superior 
excellence of ‘Ali over Aba Bakr. Going beyond any 
previous Mu‘tazili position, he aflirmed the impec- 
cability (%sma) of ‘Alt but maintained, against the 
Imami Shit doctrine, that impeccability was no pre- 
requisite for the validity of the imamate. A &. al- 
Tahrir by him is quoted in Mahmid b. al-Malahimi’s 
K. al-Mu‘tamad fi usiil al-din. 

Bibliography: al-Hakim al-Djushami, Sharh al- 
‘uytin, in Fad! al-i‘tizal wa-tabakat al-Mu‘tazila, ed. 
Fuad Sayyid, Tunis 1393/1974, 389; Ibn al- 
Murtada, Yabakat al-Mu‘tazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer, 
Wiesbaden 1961, 119; Sezgin, GAS, i, 627; ‘Abd 
al-Karim “Uthman, Kadi ‘-kudat ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. 
Ahmad al-Hamadhani, Beirut 1386/1967, 51. 

(W. Mape.unc) 
IBN MIKSAM, Munammap B. AL-Hasan B. Ya‘kOB 
B. AL-HasaNn 8. AL-HusAyn B. MUHAMMAD B. SULAYMAN 





AL-SATTAR AL-Mukrr at-Nauwi, who lived from 
265/878-9 until 354/965, was one of the most 
learned experts in kira’a [q¢.v.] and also noted 
for his knowledge of Arabic grammar as practised in 
the school of Kiafa. According to his contemporaries, 
his only fault was that he, when teaching the Kur’an, 
instructed in various readings (Kira@’at) which were 
not agreed upon by the majority of scholars of his 
days (idjma‘). Thus, instead of nadjyyan in XII, 80, 
he read nudjaba@’a, which did not make sense in the 
context. He tried to justify his controversial readings 
with grammatical arguments. This evoked the scorn 
of other Kur’an teachers, and the matter was brought 
to the attention of the sultan who demanded that 
he recant. Ibn Miksam yielded to the pressure, but 
in other reports it says that he abided by his read- 
ings until] his death. Apparently this caused some con- 
cern with the theologians of his days in regard 
to those ignorant people who were taken with his 
teachings and, subsequently, led astray. The whole 
episode bears a strong resemblance to what happened 
one year later to Ibn Shanabiidh (d. 329/939 [q.v.]). 
Yakit mentions the titles of eighteen books attributed 
to Ibn Miksam, mainly dealing with Kur’an and the 
Arabic language, but also including a refutation of 
the Muttazila. All of these seem to have been lost. 
Bibliography: Néldeke-Schwally, Gesch. des 

Qorans, index s.v.; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rtkh 

Baghdad, ii, 206 ff; Yakat, Udaba’, vi, 498-501; 

Ibn al-Djazari, Ghdyat al-nihdya, ii, 123 fF; Ibn 

al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibb@, 360-3; Ibn Hadjar, 

Lisan al-mizan, iv, 130 f. 

. (G.H.A. JuyNBoit) 

IBN MITHAM, Asu °L-Hasan ‘ALI 8. IsMA‘IL B. 
Suu‘ayB B. Mirxam (often read as al-Haytham) B. 
YauHyA AL-TAMMAR (whence the less common name 
for him, IBN AL-TAMMAR), AL-AsaDT (al-Sabiini, accord- 
ing to Ibn Hazm, Fisal, iv, 181), Imami theologian 
of the 2nd/8th century. 

Mitham was a Companion of the Prophet (Ibn 
Hadjar, /saba, no. 8472) who had adopted the cause 
of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and had settled at Kifa, where 
his great-grandson was born at an uncertain date; nor 
is the date of his death known. Having left his natal 
town for Basra, ‘Alt b. Isma‘Il frequented the great 
Mu‘tazili scholars of the time, especially Abu 
‘|-Hudhayl and al-Nazzam_ [¢.vv.], with whom he 
engaged in controversy, but apparently without great 
success (cf. al-Khayyat, Jntisdr, index, who states that 
he was under the influence of the young (ahdath) 
Muttazilis). Al-Mas‘idi, in Muridj, vi, 369 = § 2566, 
mentions him at the head of the theologians who took 
part in a colloquium organised by Yahya b. Khalid 
b. Barmak on “shk [g.v.], and records (vi, 371 = § 
2569) the presence there of Hisham b. al-Hakam [¢.v.]. 
The latter, who died in 179/795-6, is considered as 
the main representative of Imam theology in his time, 
and Ibn Mitham did not enjoy a parallel fame; but 
it is probable that Ibn Mitham was his elder, since 
he is cited before him by Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. 
Cairo, 249, who states that he was the first to for- 
mulate the doctrine of the imamate, and attributes to 
him a Autab al-Imama (called al-Kamil) and a K. al- 
Istihkak. If al-Nawbakhti (Firak al-Shi‘a, 9) is to be 
believed, this political doctrine may be summed up 
in the following manner: ‘Alt was the most meritori- 
ous (afdal) after the Prophet, and the community com- 
mitted an error in choosing Abi Bakr and ‘Umar, 
but did not however fall into sin; on the other hand, 
“Uthman was to be rejected (takfir). For his part, 
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al-Ash‘arl, Makalat, 42, 54, 516, delineates the main 
outlines of his theological doctrine: the Divine Will is, 
for him, as for Hisham, a moving force (haraka), but 
for him, a moving force external to God, which moves 
Him. In regard to faith, this consists essentially in 
respect for the divine obligations; whoever infringes 
them loses the quality of mw’min and becomes a _/fastk, 
without however being wholly excluded from the com- 
munity, since he can marry within it and inherit. 
Bibliography: In addition to the sources men- 

tioned above, see Tusi, Fihrist, 212, no. 458; 

Nadjashi, Ridjal, 176; Aba ‘Ali al-Karbala’i, 

Muntaha ’l-makal, 207-8; Mamakani, Tankih al-makal, 

ii, 270; Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-Grifin, i, 669; Kahhala, 

Mudam, vii, 37; W.M. Watt, in St. Isl, xxi, 289, 

291; idem, The formative period) of Islamic thought, 

Edinburgh 1973, 158-9, 188. _ (Ep.) 

IBN at-MUBARAK at-LAMATI [see ac-Lamati]. 

IBN MUKBIL, Aso Ka‘s (Abu ‘l-Hurra in Ibn 
Durayd’s [shtikak, 12) Tamim gs. Usayy s. Muxsit 
b. al-‘Adjlan al-‘Amiri (ie. the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a; see 
Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 101), Bedouin poet of 
the mukhadram, who is said, like many other peo- 
ple of his age, to have lived 120 years (although al- 
SidjistanT does not cite him in his A: al-Mu‘ammarin). 
He died after the battle of Siffin (37/657), to which 
he alludes in one of his poems (Diwan, 345), prob- 
ably in Mu‘awiya’s reign and in any case, at a time 
when al-Akhtal [9..] had already made himself known 
to him. 

Ibn Mukbil seems to have led the rather monoto- 
nous life of the Bedouins of his time, and his biog- 
raphers, eager for pieces of information, record hardly 
any striking facts. They give prominence to his mar- 
riage to his father’s widow, al-Dahma’, whom he had 
to divorce in conformity with the laws of Islam (Ibn 
Habib, Muhabbar, 325-6), but he long regretted this, 
judging by the numerous verses where her name is 
mentioned (see Diwdn, index). When he had reached 
an advanced age, he asked for hospitality from a cer- 
tain ‘Asar al-‘Ukayli, who had two daughters; these 
last mocked him, because he was blind in one eye, 
so their father compelled one of them, Sulayma, to 
marry him (Diwdn, 76-7). As a good Bedouin poet, 
Ibn Mukbil mentions several women in the nasib 
of his poems, and in particular a certain Kabsha/ 
Kubaysha (see Diwan, index), but of course, no pre- 
cise information can be drawn from this. Although 
Ibn al-Kalbi does not mention any progeny of his, 
he is said to have had a dozen children (Ibn Rashik, 
‘Umda, ii, 291), all poets in their turn, and al-Bakri 
(Mu‘dam ma sta‘djam, i, 131) adds the name of an 
Umm Shartk who is said to have transmitted her 
father’s verses. 

Another fact lacking from his life story is an 
exchange of Aidja@ [g.v.] verses with a poet who was 
a partisan of ‘Alt b. Abr Talib, al-Nadjashi (¢.2.]; 
the latter had attacked his tribe in the time of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, and the dispute was brought 
before the caliph, who first of all shrank back from 
delivering a judgment but was subsequently forced 
to throw al-Nadjashi into jail (this happening is 
recorded by numerous authors, in particular, Ibn 
Kutayba, Shir, 290; al-Bakri, Fas! al-makal ft sharh 
Kitab al-amthal, Beirut 1391/1971, 310-11; Ibn 
Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 37-8; al-Husri, ahr al-adab, i, 19- 
20; al-Baghdadi, Ahizéna, Bualak, i, 113 = Cairo, i, 
214-15; etc.). The two poets exchanged insults over 
a period of years, and once again one sees Ibn 
Mukbil replying to his enemy, who had attacked 
Mu‘awiya after the battle of Siffin (Diwan, No. 42). 





He had previously expressed pro-Umayyad senti- 
ments in an elegy inspired by the murder of 
“Uthman (Diwan, no. 3), but apart from his polemics 
with al-Nadjashi, he seems to have been uninter- 
ested in political affairs and to have held 
aloof from addressing eulogies to highly-placed per- 
sonages. Hence if madih [q.v.] is little represented 
in his dtwdan, boasting poetry (fakhr), personal or 
tribal, abound on the other hand. As a Bedouin 
poet, he defends naturally the Bedouin qualities 
such as generosity, contempt for riches, courage 
and en-durance; the main characteristic of his work 
is indeed description (wasf), of the desert, atmos- 
pheric phenomena, the camel, wild animals, and 
especially, the arrows (kidak) used in the gambling 
game called maysir [g.v.], to such a point that he 
became proverbial for them and one spoke of the 
kidh Ibn Mukbil (Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 427). His work 
was exploited by the philologists (Stbawayh cites 
him ten times; see also, e.g., al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 
498; al-Baghdadi, Khizdna, Balak, i, 111-13 = Cairo, 
i, 211-15, shahid 32, etc.), and because of the num- 
ber of place names in his poetry, he was a source 
for the compilers of geographical dictionaries (Yakit 
cites him 142 times in the Mu‘gam al-buldan). 

He was reproached basically because he regretted 
too much the pre-Islamic times and found himself ill 
at ease (Ibn Sallam, Tabakdt, 125; see Diwan, 129- 
41), and it may be because of this that the judg- 
ments of the critics on him differ considerably. Ibn 
Sallam, 119, places him in the fifth class of the 
Djahiliyya poets with Khidash b. Zuhayr, al-Aswad 
b. Ya‘fur and al-Mukhabbal b. Rabi‘a, who are not 
remarkable as poets. Most curiously, al-Akhtal, whom 
he had in fact attacked (Diwan, 109-12, 312-14), is 
said to have delivered a very favourable verdict on 
him (Tha‘lab, Madatis, 481; Ibn Rashik, “mda, i, 
80), whilst al-Asma‘i [q.v.] did not consider him at 
all as one of the fuAdl (al-Marzubani, Muzwashshah, 
80); this severe judgment did not however prevent 
this same scholar from collecting together his Diwan, 
of which other recensions were made by Abii ‘Amr 
al-Shaybani, al-Tiisi, Ibn al-Sikkit and al-Sukkari 
(Fihrist, ed. Cairo, 224) and a commentary written 
by Muhammad b. al-Mu‘alla al-Azdi (Yakut, Udaba’, 
xix, 55). One at least of these recensions was known 
in Ifrikiya, as the ‘Umda of Ibn Rashik and the Masa?i 
al-intikad of Ibn Sharaf (who adjudged Ibn Mukbil’s 
poetry as archaic and solidly constructed) attest in 
particular, and also in al-Andalus (see Ibn Khayr, 
Fahrasa, 397), but it is only recently that there has 
been discovered at Gorum [see Corum] the manu- 
script of an unidentified recension. A very careful 
edition of the Diwan has been done by ‘Izzat Hasan 
(Damascus 1381/1962), to which he has appended a 
Dhayl and various highly useful indices; another ed. 
by Ahmet I. Tiirek, Ankara 1965. 

Bibliography: The main sources have been 
given in the article; ‘Izzat Hasan’s introduction to 
the Diwan contains the sparse biographical details 
which are known and a study of Ibn Mukbil’s 
works. See further Zirikli, Adam, 5.7; Wahhabi, 
Maradjv, i, 123-5, where some new references may 
be found. _ (Gu. PELLAT) 
IBN NADJI, Ast ’L-KAsim/Asu °L-Fapi 8. ‘Isa 

s. NADJI AL-TANOKHT, kd@d7, preacher and biog- 
rapher, who was born and who died at al-Kayrawan 
(ca, 762-837 or 839/ca. 1361-1433 or 1435). He stud- 
ied in his natal town and in Tunis, and then filled 
various posts as kad? and as khatib (in Djarba, Beja, 
Lorbeus, Sousse, Gabés, Tebessa and al-Kayra- 
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wan), and put together commentaries on fikh works, 
in particular, on the Résdla of Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawani (this shark was printed at Cairo 1914, 2 
vols.). However, his fame stemmed especially from 
a colletion of biographies of religious scholars of his 
natal town from its origins till the 9th/15th centu- 
ry, the MaGlim al-imém fi ma‘rifat ahl al-Kayrawan, 
only the part with the notices on the 8th/14th cen- 
tury being completely from his own pen; all the 
opening is in reality a borrowing from a collection 
by a predecessor, al-Dabbagh [9.v. above]. 
Bibliography: Ahmad Baba, Nal al-ibtihad}, 223; 

Ibn al-Kadi, Durrat al-hidal, No. 1330; Introd. to 

Ibrahim Shabbih’s ed. of the Afa‘alim; see also the 

Bibl. to_AL-DABBAGH. (Ep.) 

IBN NASIR, the name, nowadays replaced by AL- 
Nasri, of a Moroccan family who founded the 
branch of the Shadhiliyya order {¢.v.] known as 
Nasiriyya and founded its headquarters at the zawya 
of Tamegritt [¢.v.] in southern Morocco. The numer- 
ous biographical sources, published and unedited, as 
well as a monograph on the family, the Tal‘at al- 
mughtari (Fas 1309) by Ahmad al-Nasiri al-Salawi, allow 
its history to be traced easily and allow a genealog- 
ical tree to be constructed; the reader will find infor- 
mation on this in the article AL-NAsirryya, and there 
will merely be given here some information on those 
members of the Bani Nasir who took part in a con- 
spicuous fashion in literary and intellectual life over 
the last four centuries. 

1. at-Husayn B. Munyammap b. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Husayn b. Nasir b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman 
al-Dar‘i (d. 1091/1680) succeeded his father 
(d. 1052/1642) as head of the zdazeiya of Ighlan (a few 
miles from Zagora). This za@wiya was, however, defin- 
itively abandoned after an outbreak of plague 
which broke out in 1091/1680, of which al-Husayn 
was himself a victim; he had made three journeys to 
the East and had composed a Fahrasa extant at Rabat 
(ms. 506J). 

2. His elder brother, Aba ‘Abd Allah ManammMap 
B. Munammab (1015-85/1606-74) had left the Ighlan 
zawya in 1040/1631 in order to settle in the one at 
Tamgritt, which he now headed; according to the 
most reliable tradition, it was he who founded the 
Nasiriyya order. He wrote several works of fikh, some 
poetry, letters and adjwzba on points of law. 

3. Mahammad’s son Auman (1057-1129/1647-1717) 
succeeded his father as head of the order. He made 
the pilgrimage four times, and utilised these occasions 


to establish branches of the order in various parts of 


North Africa, as far as Egypt, and composed con- 
cerning his pilgrimage of 1121/1709-10 a voluminous 
Rihla (lith. Fas 1320; partial tr. A. Berbrugger, in 
Exploration scientifique de UVAlgérie, x, 1846, 165 ff); this 


travel account has a certain interest because the | 
author adds his personal observations on the regions ; 


which he passed through and records events of some 
importance, in addition to his mention of his itiner- 
aries and the religious personnages whom he met en 
route. Since Ahmad left behind no children, the head- 


ship of the zawya passed to the descendants of his | 


brother Muhammad al-Kabir. 

4. Aba ‘Abd Allah Munammap (al-Makki) 3. 
Misa b. Muhammad (al-Kabir) b. Mahammad suc- 
ceeded his father, who died in 1142/1729. The task 
of inspecting the order’s branches in the various 
towns of Morocco led him to write a travel narra- 
tive, al-Raydhin al-wardiyya fi ‘l-rihla al-Marrakushivya 
(ms. Rabat 88 G, 1-83), but he also left behind 
some poetry and several biographical works, amongst 








which may be noted the Fath al-malik al-Nasir ft 
idjazat marwiyyat Bani Nasir (ms. Rabat 323 K) on 
the idjazat received by his forebears, and above all, 
al-Durar al-murassa‘a fi akhbar a’yan Dar‘a or the Kashf 
al-raw‘a fi ‘l-tavif bi-sulah@ Dar‘a (mss. Rabat K. 265 
and 88 G, 84-116), finished in 1152/1739, which 
traces the history of the Nasiriyya order. He died 
after 1170/1756. 

5. Aba ‘Abd Allah MunyammMap 3B. ABD AL- 
SaLam b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad (al-Kabir), who 
died in 1239/1823. He made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
twice and wrote two accounts of these. The auto- 
graph ms. of the first, al-Rihla al-kubra, is extant in 
the Royal Library at Rabat (no. 5658); the author 
adds his own personal observations and is not afraid 
to contradict his predecessors (notably al-‘Ayyashit 
and al-‘Abdari [9.2v.}). He further left behind al-Mazaya 


fi-ma hadatha/uhditha min al-bida’ bi-Umm al-Zawaya, 


a Fahrasa (ms. Rabat 3289 K), a commentary on 
the 40 fadiths of Mahammad al-Djawhari (ms. Rabat 
137 Q) and some responsa on some cases in point, 
the Kat‘ al-watin min al-marik fi'l-din (ms. Rabat 1079 
D, fols. 107-15). 

6. [t is convenient, finally, to note that the famous 
author of the &: al-Jstiksa, AuMAD aL-NAsIRI [see AL- 
SALAWI] was a direct descendant of Ibn Nasir. 

Bibliography: To the works by members of the 
family cited above, one should add the great biog- 
raphical collections of Moroccan authors like 
{frani, Safwat man intashar, lith. Fas n.d.; Kadiri, 
Nashr al-mathéni, Fas 1310/1892; Muhammad 
al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, lith. Fas 1316; ‘Abd 
al-Hayy al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, Fas 1346- 
7/1927-9; the manuals of Moroccan literature; 
Ibn Siida, Dalil mwarrikh al-Maghrib al-Aksa, 
Casablanca 1960-5; Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, index 
s.v. Ibn Nasir; M. Lakhdar, La vie littéraire au 
Maroc sous la dynastie ‘alawide, Rabat 1971, index 
s.v. Ibn Nasir and the bibl. cited there. 

_ (Ep.) 

IBN NAZIR a.-DJAYSH, Taki ’L-Din ‘App at- 
RAHMAN, &édi, official and author of the Mamlik 
period in Egypt. His precise dates are unknown, but 
he was apparently the son of another kad? who had 
been controller of the army in the time of Sultan 
al-Nasir Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Kalawiin, and 
he himself served in the Diwan al-Insha’ under such 
rulers as al-Mansir Salah al-Din Muhammad (762- 
4/1361-3) and his successor al-Ashraf Nasir al-Din 
Sha‘ban (764-78/1363-76). His correspondence was 
apparently collected into a madjmii, for al-Kalkashandr 
[¢-v-] quotes four letters from it, to external rulers, 
in his Subh al-asha. Ibn Nazir al-Djaysh was also, in 
a well-established Mamluk tradition, the author of a 
manual for chancery secretaries, the Tathkif al-Ta‘rif, 
an improved version of the well-known guide of 
Shihab al-Din Ibn Fad! Allah al-‘Umari [see Fapi 
ALLAH], al-Taif bi ‘l-mustalah al-sharif, the Tathkif has 
survived in at least four manuscripts (not however 
recorded in Brockelmann) and is again quoted sev- 
eral times by al-Kaikashandi. 

Bibliography: M.  Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syne a Vépoque des Mamelouks d’apres les 
auteurs arabes, Paris 1923, pp. XII-XUU; W. 
Bjérkman, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlet 
im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 69, 75, 
129; C.E. Bosworth, Christian and Jewish religious 
dignitaries in Mamlik Egypt and Syria: Qalqashand?’s 
information on their hierarchy, titulature and appoint- 
ment, in IFJMES, iii (1972), 67. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 
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IBN at-RAHIB, Coptic polygraph, born between 
1200-10 and died between 1290-5. Known principal- 
ly as a historiographer on account of the Chronicon 
ontentale, which has been falsely attributed to him since 
the 17th century, Nushi? al-Khilafa (or simply al- 
Nushi’) Aba Shakir b. al-Sana (abbreviation of Sana’ 
al-Dawla) al-Rahib Abu ’Il-Karam (alias Abu ’l-Madjd) 
Butrus b. al-Muhadhdhib in fact represents, with Abi 
Ishak b. al-‘Assal [g.v.] and Abu ’l-Barakat Ibn Kabar 
[g.v.], the leading encyclopaedist of the golden age of 
Christian Arabic literature, in the 7th/13th century. 
He wrote about all the disciplines of human knowl- 
edge which an Arab Christian of the period was in 
a position to cultivate: chronology and astronomy, his- 
tory, philology and hermeneutics, philosophy and the- 
ology (in the full spectrum of their ramifications). But 
it is not this fact alone which confers upon his work 
an encyclopaedic character; such versatility was not 
unusual in his milieu. The decisive factor is most of 
all his method of working, the very dimensions of his 
studies and finally, the abundant wealth of textual 
sources, Greek and patristic, Muslim Arab and 
Christian, which he quotes or incorporates to a large 
extent in his own works. It is in this work of com- 
pilation, besides, even more than in original thought, 
that the value of his writings seems to reside. 

Ibn al-Rahib was born into a large and distin- 
guished Coptic family of Old Cairo, all of them 
churchmen as well as senior officials of the Ayyabid 
state. His father, known at the time under the name 
al-Sana al-Rahib or al-Rahib Anba Butrus (he became 
a monk at an advanced age), enjoyed a considerable 
reputation both in public administration, where for 
two periods he was responsible for state finance, 
and in ecclesiastical circles, where he virtually played 
the role of interim patriarch in the latter part of the 
long period during which the diocese of Alexandria 
was vacant (1216-35), before becoming spokesman 
for the opposition under the much-contested patriar- 
chate of Cyrillus b. Laklak (1235-43). His son, al- 
Nushi’? Abii Shakir, was, for his part, deacon of the 
renowned church of al-Mu‘allaka and played a sen- 
ior role in the administration, apparently in the diwan 
al-djuyiish [q.2.]. 

It was relatively late, probably after leaving public 
service in the wake of political repercussions which 
accompanied the rise to power of the Mamliiks, that 
he began his literary activity. It is in fact confined 
to the period between the years 655/1257 and 669/ 
1270-1. Beyond the latter date, Ibn al-Rahib limited 
himself to reproducing and improving his works. 
Extremely extensive and hitherto unedited, these are, 
in chronological order: 

(a) K. al-Tawdartkh. Recently identified in three 
manuscripts, this is the work on which, in reality, 
Ibn al-Rahib’s renown is based. It comprises three 
distinct parts, unequally divided into fifty-one chap- 
ters: a study of astronomy and chronology (chs. 
1-47); a history of the world (ch. 48), of Islam (ch. 
49) and of the Church (in the form of a history of 
the patriarchs of Alexandria—ch. 50); and finally, a 
brief account of the Seven Ecumenical Councils of 
the Orient (ch. 51). The celebrated Chronicon orientale 
represents, in fact, only a mediocre abstract of the 
long chronographical section (chs. 48-50). The K. ai- 
Tawarikh was, in addition, exploited to a large extent 
by the Christian historiographer, al-Makin b. al- 
‘Amid: [g.v.] and—through the latter, apparently— 
constantly mentioned by al-Makrizt and Ibn Khaldiin 
[g.v.]. In the first half of the 16th century it was 
translated into classical Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) by no less 





a person than the Etcheguié Enbaqom, which 
acquired for it a position of considerable eminence 
in Ethiopian literature. For this the manual of the 
ecclesiastical year and of universal chronology, enti- 
tled Abushakér, is not the least of the evidence. 

(b) The study of Coptic philology, completed in 
1263, includes a rhymed vocabulary (sudlam mukaffa) 
according to the method used by the Arab lexicog- 
raphers, preceded by a grammar (mukaddima [q.v.]) 
which, through its originality, is distinguished from 
the series of Coptic prefaces of the Middle Ages. 
Although the vocabulary itself hitherto seems to be 
lost, an attentive reading of the prologue—which 
is available to us along with the grammar and in 
which the author sets out his project in detail— 
enables us to see there a work of lexicography far 
superior to the Scala nmata of his contemporary [bn 
al-‘Assal [see sULLAM]. 

(c) K. al-Shifa (1267-8). A work of Biblical 
Christology, of an exclusively exegetical character. 
Conceived according to massive proportions, it was 
originally structured on the basis of the image of the 
Tree of Life, consisting of a triple trunk (as/), each 
part bearing three branches ( far‘) loaded with innu- 
merable fruits (¢hamara). The abundance and the vari- 
ety of patristic and other commentaries (especially the 
Firdaws al-nasraniyya of the Nestorian Ibn al-Tayyib 
[qv], which are dotted throughout the work, make 
it an interesting Arabic florilegium of Biblical com- 
mentaries relating to the person of Christ. 

(d) K. al-Burhan (1270-1). An extensive theologico- 
philosophical summa in fifty chapters (mas’ala), deal- 
ing with almost all the questions of philosophy, 
theology, ethics and culture likely to be of interest 
to an educated Copt of the period. It is particularly 
to be noted that the theodicy of the K. al-Burhan 
(chs. 28-40) hinges entirely on that of the K. al-Arba%n 
of the great Persian theologian Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Graf, GCAL, ii, 428-35; Adel 

Y. Sidarus, /bn al-Rahibs Leben und Werk, Ein 

koptisch-arabischer Enzyklopddist des 7./ 13. Jahrhunderts 

(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen 36), Freiburg 

1975, with detailed analysis of sources and com- 

plete bibl. 

2 (A. Sarvs) 

IBN a.-RUMIYYA, Asu ’L-‘Appas (sporadically: 
Abu Dja‘far) AqMap B. ABI ‘Asp ALLAH MuHAMMaD 
B. Murarripy B. ABI *L-Kuacit ‘App ALLAH aL-UMAwt 
AL-HazMI aL-ZAHIRI AL-NaBATI aAL-‘AsHsHAB, Spanish- 
Arabic pharmacobotanist. He was born in Seville in 
561/1166 (according to others, 567/1172) and died 
there in 637/1240. His allegedly Byzantine origin on 
the maternal side may have procured him the nick- 
name by which he became known, but which he did 
not like hearing. In any case, he was a freedman of 
the Umayyads. He was educated as a Maliki tradi- 
tionist and jurist, but then joined the Zahiriyya and 
became an ardent adherent of Ibn Hazm [¢.v.]. None 
of his writings bearing upon this activity seems to 
have survived; some ndja/-works may be mentioned 
here: al-Mu‘lim bi-zawa’id (or: bi-ma zadahu), al-Bukhart 
‘ala Muslim, Ikhtisér Ghara? ib hadith Mak (li-l-Darakutni), 
Nazm al-darari_fi-ma tafarrada bihi Muslim ‘an al-Bukhari, 
further an abstract from Ibn al-Kattan’s (d. 360/971) 
K. al-kamil fi ‘t-duaf@ wa ’t-matriikin, and a supple- 
ment to this work under the title al-Hafil ft tadlil al- 
Kamil, finally legal investigations on the performance 
of the prayer, like Hukm al-du‘a@’ fi adbar al-salawat 
and Kayfiyyat al-adhan yawm al-dum‘a. The knowledge 
related to these subjects he acquired during an 
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extensive study-tour, made in connection with the 
pilgrimage which he undertook in 613/1216, and 
which led him through North Africa, Egypt, al- 
Hidjaz, Syria and ‘Irak. His extraordinary long biog- 
raphy in Marrakushi’s Dhay/ (see Bibl.) can be 
explained by the fact that this author cites most, if 
not all, of the traditionists and jurists whose lectures 
Ibn al-Rtmiyya attended and who were his author- 
ities in Aadith. 

His real renown, however, is based on his achieve- 
ments as a pharmacobotanist. As he himself relates, 
he was initiated into pharmacology in 583/1187 in 
Marrakush by ‘Abd Allah b. Salih, one of Ibn al- 
Baytar’s teachers. With him he studied three works: 
(1) the Materia medica of Dioscorides; (2) the work by 
Ibn Djuldjul [¢.v.] in which the latter explains the 
simple medicines named by Dioscorides (Tafsir asma@ 
al-adwiya al-mufrada min kitab Diyus-kiiridis); and (3) the 
brief treatise of the same author on medicines not 
mentioned by Dioscorides (Makdla fi dhikr al-adwiya 
allati lam yadhkurha Diyuskiiridis ilkh.). Seventeen years 


later (600/1204), Ibn al-Ramiyya in his turn taught | 


the works mentioned, also in Marrakush. The short- 
comings and inaccuracies which meanwhile had 
struck him in the works of Ibn Djuldjul induced 
him now to write a corresponding book by himself, 
namely Tafsir asma’ al-adwiya al-mufrada min kitab 
Diyuskiiridis (the title thus being identical with that of 
Ibn Djuldjul). In all probability, bordering on cer- 
tainty, it is this work which exists in an anonymous 
text of the madjmii‘a Nuruosmaniye 3589; the pres- 
emt writer is preparing a text-edition together with 
an annotated German translation. Ibn al-Rimiyya 
shortened considerably. the contents of Dioscorides’ 
work, to the extent that he lefi out almost completely 
the therapeutic uses of the medicinal herbs; instead, 
he did, however, give much space to their botanical 
description. The nomenclature of the herbs is also 
particularly important: it offers significant material 
for the knowledge of Mozarabic [see ALJAMiA] and 
of the Berber dialects in Morocco at that time. Above 
all, it is noteworthy that the author makes a sharp 
distinction between the certain and the uncertain, 
especially between what was transmitted and what 
he had seen himself. If one bears in mind that ancient 
natural science already at an early stage abandoned 
personal investigation in favour of compilation and 
came to rely more and more on written sources, 
the endeavour, recognisable here, to gain a_ solid 
basis, particularly by examining nature itself, has to 
be rated highly. 

It is reasonable to assume that [bn al-Rimiyya wrote 
down the Tafsir before he started on the journey to 
the Orient mentioned above. The second botanical 
work, however, al-Rikla al-mashnkyya, more compre- 
hensive but only known to us through numerous 
extracts by [bn al-Baytar, turns out to be the richly 
scientific result of this journey which lasted about two 
years. Of particular interest for the his-tory of civili- 
sation is the description of the manufacture of papyrus, 
the oldest one since Pliny (for this and the other Arabic 
accounts, see A. Grohmann, Allgemeine Einfiihrung in die 
arabischen Papyn, Vienna 1924, 35 f£.). The Rehla is of 
high quality and has led both L. Leclerc (Histoire de 
la médecine arabe, ii 244) and M. Meyerhof (Maimonide, 
xxxili) to the judgement that Ibn al-Ramiyya is the 
botanist par excellence among the Arabs and that he 
can only be compared with al-Ghafiki [¢.v. above] as 
far as independence of scientific method is concerned. 
With the latter, Ibn al-Rimiyya found moreover 
many faults; his work al-Tanbih ‘ala aghlat al-Ghafikt 





fi adwiyatihi (quoted by Marrakushi, Dhayl, 1/2, 513) 
has been unfortunately lost, as is also a treatise on 
compound drugs (Makédla fi tarkib al-adwtya), mentioned 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyin, ii, 81; 

Ibn al-Abbar, al-Takmila li-Kitab al-Sila, Cairo 1955, 

i, 121; Abt: Shama, Taradjum n@al al-karnayn al-sadis 

wa ‘I-sabi‘, Cairo 1366/1947, 170; Ibn Said, /khtisar 

al-kidh al-mu‘alla fi ’l-ta@rikh al-muhalla, ed. Tbr. al- 

Ibyarl, Cairo 1959, 181; al-Marrakushi, a/-Dhayl wa 

‘l-takmila, ed. Sharifa, i/2, 487-518; Dhahabt, 

Tadhkirat al-huffaz, Haydarabad 1377/1958, iv, 210; 

Safadi, al-Waft bi ’l-wafayat, viii, 45 (no. 3451); Ibn 

Rafit, Muntakhtab al-Mukhtar, Baghdad 1357, 8; Ibn 

al-Khatib, al-Jhdia fi akhbar Gharmata, Cairo 1319, 

i, 88-93; Ibn Farhun, Dibadj, Cairo 1351, 42 f; 

Makkari, Nafh al-tib, ed. I. ‘Abbas, ii, 596, iti, 135, 

139, 185; Ibn al-‘Imad, Skadharat al-dhahab, v, 184; 

A. Dietrich, Afedicinalia arabica, Gottingen 1966, 183- 

7; idem, in Ace. Naz. Lincet, Convegno Internaz. 9-15 

Aprile 1969 (Onente e Occ. nel Medioevo: Filosofia e 

scienze), Rome 1971, 375-90; M. Ullmann, Die Medi- 

zin im Islam, Leiden 1970, 279 f. 

(A. Drerricy) 

IBN RUSHD, Asu ‘L-WaLip MunamMMaD BB. 
AuMaAD, AL-Dyapp (“the grandfather” of the celeb- 
rated philosopher Averroes or Ibn Rushd [¢.z.]), the 
most prominent Maliki jurist of his day in the Muslim 
West, whose very real merits as an exponent of Malik 
have been eclipsed by his grandson’s fame as an 
exponent of Aristotle. Born in 450/1058-9, he died 
on 2) Dhu *l-Ka‘da 520/8 December 1126 and was 
buried in the cemetery of ({bn) ‘Abbas in east 
Cordova, his native city. 

From 511/1117 until 515/1121 {bn Rushd was, 
as kadi ‘l-djama@‘a in Cordova, holder of the highest 
office in the Andalusian judiciary. For some reason 
that is not very clear, he either resigned or, less prob- 
ably, was dismissed. What is clear is his important 
political role following the defeat, on 13 Safar 520/19 
March 1126, of Alfonso I of Aragon (EI Batallador) 
at Arniswal (? Anzul). Until his defeat, Alfonso had 
made rapid progress in his attempt to recover al- 
Andalus for Christendom and had gained wide- 
spread Mozaral) sympathy and collaboration. 
Quick to perceive the danger that still threatened 
Islam from within, Ibn Rushd hastened to Marrakesh 
on 30 March 1126 to warn the Almoravid ruler ‘Air 
b. Yiisuf b. Tashufin [g.v.] and to advise him. 
Expressing his legal opinion that the Mozarabs had, 
by their treachery, lost all right to protected status, 
he prevailed upon ‘Aly to have large numbers de- 
ported, and in consequence many were transported 
to Salé, Meknés and other places in Morocco. At 
the same time, he advised the construction of walls 
around Andalusian cities and towns as well as a 
wall around Marrakesh for the protection of the 
Almoravids against rivals on their own soil. He is 
also said to have recommended the replacement of 
‘Ali's brother, Aba Tahir Tamim, as Almoravid rep- 
resentative in Spain, possibly because of his inabili- 
ty to defend Islam there. Five months after his return 
to Spain he died—in the same year as his famous 
grandson was born. 

Abu ’l-Walid Kurtubi, as our Ibn Rushd was 
known, was a great teacher of Maliki fikh and the 
author of commentaries and compendia of basic 
works. One of his most important commentaries 
was that on the Mustakhraja of al-“Utbi (d. 255/869), 
viz. K. al-Bayén wa ‘l-tahsil li-ma fi ’l-Mustakhraja, 
etc. (in 110 parts). Better known today is his £. 
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al-Mukaddimat al-mumahhadat h-bayén ma ’kiadathu rusiim 
al-Mudaw-wana (Cairo 1324; Muthanna repr. Baghdad, 
n.d. but 1960s). To his pupil Ibn al-Wazzan (not - 
Warrak) we owe an important—historically and oth- 
erwise—collection of fazeds entitled Nawazil Ibn Rushd, 
a selection of which, together with an illuminating 
introduction, has been published by Ihsan ‘Abbas in 
Al-Abhath, xxii (Beirut 1969), 3-63). In such of Ibn 
Rushd’s writings as have come down to us, one per- 
ceives an incisive and logical mind and clarity of 
thought matched by lucidity of expression. 
Bibliography: All the essential references have 
been brought together in Thsan ‘Abbas’s introduc- 
tion to the Nawdzil cited above. 
. (J.D. LarHam) 

IBN SA‘DAN, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH aL-Husayn B. 
AumaD, official and vizier of the Biyids in 
the second half of the 4th/]0th century and patron 
of scholars, d. 374/984-5. 

Virtually nothing is known of his origins, but he 
served the great amir ‘Adud al-Dawla Fana-Khusraw 
(g.v.] as one of his two inspectors of the army (‘and 
al-djaysh) in Baghdad, the ‘and responsible for the 
Turkish, Arab and Kurdish troops. Then when ‘Adud 
al-Dawla died in 372/983 and his son Samsam al- 
Dawla Marzuban assumed power in Baghdad as 
supreme amir, he nominated Ibn Sa‘dan as his 
vizier. He occupied this post for two years, and seems 
to have made it his policy to reverse some of the 
trends of the previous reign; thus according to Abi 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi [4.v.], he favoured the release in 
the new reign of the historian Ibrahim b. Hilal al- 
Sab? [see av-sABr] and took charge of the proper 
burial of the corpse of Ibn Bakiyya [g.v.], the former 
vizier of ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar executed by ‘Adud 
al-Dawla. However, his enemy Abu ’I-Kasim ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Yisuf [g.v. above], formerly katb al-insha’ to 
‘Adud al-Dawla, secured his dismissal on what was, 
according to Rudhrawari, a trumped-up charge of 
complicity in the military revolt in Baghdad of Asfar 
b. Kurdiiya in support of Samsim al-Dawla’s broth- 
er and rival for power, Sharaf al-Dawla Shirzil. Ibn 
Sa‘dan was accordingly imprisoned and then execut- 
ed in 374/984-5. 

The sources say of him that he was liberal to his 
dependants, but kept himself inaccessible from the 
populace of Baghdad—in Riidhrawari’s phrase, badhil 
li-at@ihi, mani" li-ik@ia—thus incurring unpopu- 
larity to the point that his personal boat on the Tigris 
(zabzab) was once stoned. His claim to lasting fame 
lies in his role as a Maecenas—he renewed the pen- 
sions of scholars which had lapsed on ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
death—and as the organiser of a circle of literati in 
Baghdad embracing both Muslims and Christians and 
at which all kinds of speculative and philosophical 
questions. were discussed. He was the friend and patron 
of Tanikhi (see the latter’s Mshwar al-muhddara, ed. 
‘Abbad al-Shaldji, Beirut 1391-2/1971-2, iv, 96-7). 
Tawhidi was one of his nudama@’, and dedicated to 
Ibn Sa‘dan his epistle on friendship, the A: a/-Sadaka 
wa ‘t-sadik, although this was not completed for 
another 30 years (cf. M. Bergé, Une anthologie sur Vami- 
tié d’Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi, in BEO, xvi [1958-60], 
15-60). He was intimate enough with Ibn Sa‘dan to 
address to the vizier an epistle on statecraft (in his 
K. al-Imta® wa ’l-mu‘Gnasa, ed. Anmad Amin and Ahmad 
al-Zayn, Cairo 1953, iii, 210-25, tr. by Bergé, Conseils 
politiques & un ministre. Epitre d’Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidt 
au vizir Ibn Sadan al-And, in Arabica, xvi [1969], 269- 
78). In both the K: al-Jmta‘ and the &. al-Sadaka 
Tawhidi gives us a picture of these scholarly sessions; 








the participants included the Muslim philosopher Abii 
Sulayman al-Mantiki [9.v.], the Christian ones Yahya 
b. ‘Adi and ‘Isa b. Zur‘a [see wn zur‘s], Ibrahim 
al-Sabr, Miskawayh [q.v.], the engineer and mathe- 
matician Abu ’I-Wafa’ al-Buzadjani [g.v.], the madjin 
poet Ibn al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.], and several others. It was 
at the request of Abu ’l-Wafa? that Tawhidt com- 
posed a record of 37 of the sessions, forming his K: 
al-ImtaS, and Tawhidi’s collection of philosophical dis- 
cussions, his K: al-Mukdbasdt, derives also to a con- 
siderable extent from these meetings. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): For the scanty details of Ibn Sa‘dan’s 
life, see Abi Shudja‘ al-Ridhrawari’s Dhayl to 
Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, iii, 40, 85, 102-3, 107, and Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 27, 29. Concerning Tawhidi’s information, 
cf. D.S. Margoliouth, Some extracts from the Kitab 
al-Imta‘ wal-Mwanasah of Abi Hayyin Tauhidi, in 
Islamica, ti (1926), 380-90; For the text of a let- 
ter of Ibn Sa‘dan’s to the Biyid Fakhr al-Dawla 
[¢.v.], see Kalkashandi, Subj al-a‘sha@, viii, 137. 
Of secondary literature, see Ibrahim Keilani, 
Abii Hayyain at-Tawhidi, essayiste arabe du IV’ s. 
de UHeégire, Beirut 1950, 42-3; Mafizullah Kabir, 
The Buwayhid dynasty of Baghdad, Calcutta 1964, 
156, 179; J.Chr. Biirgel, Die Hofkorrespondenz ‘Adud 
al-Daulas, Wiesbaden 1965, 118-19; H. Busse, 
Chalif und Grosskénig, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), 
Beirut-Wiesbaden 1969, 65, 239, 509-10; M. Bergé, 
Pour un humanisme véeu: Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi, 
Damascus 1979, index, s.v. al-‘Arid. 

‘ (C.E. BoswortH) 

IBN at-SARRADJ, appellative of a family pro- 
minent in the 9th/15th century history of the Nasrid 
kingdom of Granada. Passing into Spanish literature 
as “Abencerraje” in the 16th century (“Bencerraje” 
may date from the end of the 15th), the name appears 
more than a century later in French as “Abencérage” 
(which, pace Lévi-Provengal (Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 351) 
does not derive from Siradj), and finally in English 
as “Abencer(r)-age”. 

The patronymic “b. al-Sarradj” is known well 
before the 9th/15th century. It is borne, for exam- 
ple, by an Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad of Malaga, 
a 5th/1]th century panegyrist of the Hammidids 
[g-v.], and in the 7th/13th century both by a gram- 
marian of Pechina living in Almeria and by yet 
another Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, a /fakih and 
khatib of the Great Mosque of Granada. Early in 
the next century we find an Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Sarradj, a Granadan 
doctor and botanist whose works, now lost, were 
esteemed in their day. 

Up to the beginning of the 8th/14th century the 
patronymic is borne by isolated figures whose con- 
nexions with one another are really indeterminate. If, 
as claimed, the B. al-Sarradj were of noble Arab line- 
age——seemingly of old Yemeni stock—it is strange to 
find no mention of them in the great Hispano-Arab 
genealogical treatises. 

From the mid-8th/14th century we begin to dis- 
cern in Granada the emergence of a clearly defin- 
able family, militarily successful and increasingly 
influential. One notable member was Abi Ishak 
Ibrahim b. Abi ‘Abd Allah b. al-Sarradj (d. 766/1364), 
commander of the kasaba of Ronda and governor of 
its highly important military district. By the early 
9th/15th century the family was playing a vital part 
in defending Nasrid frontiers and enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for valour in the had. Before mid-century it 
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already constituted a powerful and ruthlessly ambi- 
tious political party. 

In 1419 the party staged its first rebellion through 
members in command of Guadix and Tllora. Resentful 
of ‘Alt al-Amin, then regent for the Nasrid minor 
Muhammad VIII El Pequeto, they slew the former and 
replaced the latter by Muhammad IX El Xurdo, a 
grandson of Muhammad V. The grand vizierate fell 
to Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj Yisuf b. al-Sarradj, organiser of 
the coup, and thereafter for eight years the Aben- 
cerrajes held sway in Granada. 

When, in October 1427, Muhammad was restored 
by loyalists led by Ridwan Bannigash (Banegas), 
Yisuf b. al-Sarradj and his followers opted not to 
follow their sultan into exile at the court of the 
Hafsid Abt Faris in Tunis, but to lie low and spy a 
chance for pardon. This once gained, they plotted and 
achieved the restoration of Muhammad IX with the 
aid of Juan II of Castile and Abt Faris. By December 
1429 Yisuf b. al-Sarradj and his sultan were back in 
power in Granada and so remained till December 1431, 
when the former fell at Loja fighting a joint Castilian 
and loyalist Granadan force, whose success put Yisuf 
IV on the throne. But Yasuf’s reign was brief: by April 
1432 Muhammad IX was back on the throne and 
Yisuf dead. Throughout Muhammad IX’s third reign-— 
up to 1445—prominent positions were assigned to the 
sons of Yiisuf b, al-Sarradj (Muhammad and Abu ’I- 
Kasim) and other members of their family and party. 
The period 1445-60, on the other hand, was one of 
vicissitudes as the Nasrid throne fell successively to 
Muhammad X £&/ Cao and Ytsuf V, and then revert- 
ed first to Muhammad X and then to Muhammad 
IX, who reigned till the end of 1453 or early 1454. 

Since the sultan Sa‘d (Ciriza/Muley Zad/(Cah; reg. 
1454-62, 1462-4) owed his throne to the B. al- 
Sarradj—now led by one Abu ’l-Surir al-Mufarridj— 


find the son of Abu ’l-Kasim (above), another Abu 


‘|-Hadjdjadj Yiisuf, as one of the most influential | 


k@ids of the realm, and yet another Yisuf b. al- 
Sarradj as a wazir in Mufarridj’s administration. But 
soon came a rift: resentful of tutelage, perhaps, and 
indignant at covert attempts to have his son Abu 
*|-Hasan ‘Ali (Muley Hacén) supplant him, Sa‘d had 
Mufarridj and the wazir Ytsuf summarily executed 
in the Alhambra (July 1462). Muhammad and ‘Ali 
b. al-Sarradj fled to Malaga and set up Yisuf V 
(Aben Ismaél)}—-who was assured of Castilian sup- 
port—as counter-claimant. His premature death 
brought Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘Ali to the fore again, and 
in August 1464, the latter, in concert with the B. 
al-Sarradj, overthrew Sa‘d and seized the throne. 
The B. al-Sarradj were back in power: an Ibrahim 
b. al-Ash‘ar, an influential 4@’id who had married 
into the family, became grand wazir, and his admin- 
istration included Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, 
son of Muhammad b. Yasuf al-Sarradj (above). A 
strange circumstance was soon to undo them. In 1419 
‘Ali had married Fatima, daughter of Muhammad 
{X. On his death, the veneration in which they held 
him as their patron shifted to Fatima. And so ‘Ali’s 
late marriage to a Christian renegade was seen as a 
personal affront, and they drifted into rebellion. Savage 
retribution followed. Those who escaped with their 
lives fled, some to asylum in the noble houses 
of Medina Sidonia and Aguilar, other to various 
Castilian border towns. In 1482 they then slipped 
back to supplant ‘Alt by his eldest son—by Fatima— 
Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (XII), the famous Boab- 
dil. Till the end of Boabdil’s reign and of Muslim 





Granada, the family’s party held supreme political 
power. Granada once in Christian hands (1492), the 
Abencerrajes sold up and moved to the Alpujarra, 
then in March 1493 emigrated almost en masse to 
the Maghrib. Ironically, the family that had once 
defended Islam in Spain so well, had, by their part 
in ruinous civil wars, done so much to bring about 
its downfall. 

Their story as told in Pérez de Hita’s Historia de 
los vandos de Kegries y Abencerryes (1595, 1619) is fic- 
tion born of a few grains of truth. In this celebrat- 
ed novel, which moulded most subsequent literary 
treatment of “moros de Granada”, the Abencerrajes 
are the model of all chivalry, valour and charm. 
Their rivals are the brave but jealous and brutally 
perfidious Zegries—-from thaghri “borderer”, a term 
seemingly applied to Maghribi mudjéhidiin in Spain 
(who were in fact politically a spent force well before 
the 9th/15th century). Falsely and secretly accused 
of dishonouring Boabdil and plotting against him, 
the leading Abencerrajes are unsuspectingly sum- 
moned to the Alhambra and assassinated. Not all 
perish; the word gets out, and insurrection follows. 
After a fierce struggle Muley Hacén is proclaimed, 


| but finally the rebels are pacified, and Boabdil is 


restored. The Abencerrajes are banished and _ take 
refuge in Castile where they convert to Christianity. 
The honour of Boabdil’s wife—besmirched by the 
Zegries at the beginning of the whole saga to turn 
Boabdil against the Abencerrajes—is finally vindi- 
cated and the accusers slain by Christian knights. 
During the 17th and 18th centuries the theme of 
the Abencerrajes was taken up by other European 
authors, notably Chateaubriand in his Les aventures 
du dernier Abencérage. 

The Sala de los Abencerraes, in the Cuarto de los Leones 


| of the Alhambra, derives its name from various asser- 
the family enjoyed his favour for a time. In 1460 we |! 


tions that thirty-odd Abencerrajes were slain there by 
Muhammad X or, as others say, Muley Hacén or 
Boabdil. The fiction appears to have its roots in (a) 
Sa‘d’s assassination of Mufarridj and Yiasuf (above), 
and (b) Hernando de Baeza’s account of the murder 
of Muhammad IX and his sons by Sa‘d and Abu ’I- 
Hasan ‘Ali in the Cuarto de los Leones. 
Bibliography: L. Seco de Lucena Paredes, Los 

Abencerrges: leyenda e historia, Granada 1960 and bib- 

hography (73-5); R. Arié, L’Espagne musulmane au 

temps des Nasrides, Paris 1973, 130 ff. 
7 (J.D. Laruam) 

IBN_ SHAKRUN (pronounced Shukrun) a.- 
MIKNASIL, Ast Muxammap or AsBt Nasr ‘ABD AL- 
KApir 3B. AL-‘ARABY AL-MUNABBAHT AL-MADAGHRI, 
Moroccan physician and poet who was con- 
temporary with sultan Mawlay Ismail (1082- 
1139/1673-1727) and who died after 1140/1727-8. 
He received a traditional education at Fas, studied 
medicine under Adarrak (9.v. above] Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad, performed the pilgrimage and profited by 
the opportunity to follow courses in medicine at 
Alexandria and Cairo. He then returned to settle at 
Meknés, where he entered the sultan’s service, but 
led a fairly austere and cloistered life. 

As well as a commentary on a grammatical work 
and various poems which reveal a certain talent for 
versifying, Ibn Shakriin owes mainly his fame to an 
urdjiiza of 673 verses on food hygiene, the Skakriniyya, 
which has always been highly popular among the 
people; it gives interesting pieces of information 
on food practices of the time (ed. Tunis 1323/1905; 
lith. Fas 1324/1906; ms. Rabat K 1613). He was 
also the author of a risdla called al-Nafha al-wardiyya 
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fi Tushba al-hindiyya on sarsaparilla and the treatment 
of syphilis; this text has been studied and made use 
of HJ.P. Renaud and G.S. Colin in their Documents 
marocains pour servir & Uhistoire du “mal franc”, Paris 
1935, index. 

Bibliography: Ibn Zaydan, Jthaf a‘lam al-nas, 
Rabat 1347-52/1929-33, i, 264, v, 320-30; ‘Alami, 
al-Anis al-mutnb, lith. Fas 1315, 193; Lévi-Provengal, 
Chorfa, 297; Renaud, Médecine et médecins marocains, 
in AJEO Alger, iii (1937), 90-9; M. Lakhdar, La vie 
intellectuelle au Maroc, Rabat 1971, 161-6 and bibl. 
cited there. _ | (Ep.) 
IBN at-SUKAT (vars. Suka‘?, Saka‘i, Sakka‘t), 

AL-MuwarrFak FapL ALLAH B. ABI ’L-FAKHR AL-KATIB 
AL-NAaSRANi, official of the Mamlik administration, 
who died almost a centenarian in Damascus in 
726/1325, leaving behind the reputation of having 
been a good Christian and a chronicler worthy of 
trust. He composed a Harmony of the four gospels 
(a work which corresponds to the description of ms. 
1029 in the Sbath collection, at present inaccessi- 
ble) in Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic and Latin, and as 
well as a biographical work on singers (Wafaydat al- 
mujribin), three historical works: a continuation of 
the Za’rikh of al-Makin Ibn al-‘Amid, a résumé of 
the Wafayat al-ayan of Ibn Khallikan whose title is 
unknown to us, and a continuation of this last, the 
Tali Kitab Wafayat al-aydn. The historian al-Safadi 
acquired for his personal library the copy of the 
Tali at present in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris as arabe 2061. 

The 7a is thus the sole work of Ibn al-SukaT 
which has survived. It is in the conventional form of 
a biographical collection containing entries, arranged 
in alphabetical order, of persons who died between 
657/1258 and 725/1324. Beyond the apparently 
monotonous nature of the compilation, it is from the 
choice of persons covered, the terms used to describe 
them and the anecdotes retailed about them, that the 
personality of the author emerges. He appears as a 
Christian firmly attached above all to moral standards, 
a skilful diplomat who knew how to retain the friend- 
ship of his contemporaries at a time of violent changes 
when the Mongol invasions led to a deterioration of 
relations between Muslims and Dhimmis, and a trusty 
official who held the posts of kab in the diwdan al- 
murtadja’, the diwdn al-birr and the diwan al-mawanth. 
The exercise of his functions in the matter of frauds 
and inheritances gave him access to the records of 
several financial scandals which the authorities had 
probably stifled, since the chroniclers contemporary 
with Ibn al-Suka‘, although very fond of retailing 
these matters, do not mention them. However, his 
frequenting of Damascene intellectual circles where 
tasty anecdotes were passed round by word of mouth, 
gave him the subject-matter for several stories which 
he gives and which can also be found, with variants, 
in al-Dhahabi, al-Yunini and al-Djazari, and which 
al-Safadi was to insert in his own work after the text 
of the 7alz. 

Ibn al-Suka‘i’s. moderation in depicting his con- 
temporaries was not merely dictated by prudence. One 
should see in it rather the indulgence of a person 
who had reached an advanced age and who, although 
he allowed himself some lively and ironical comment 
on those who had, either at close hand or from a 
distance, made up part of his life, prided himself that 
in the eventide of his life he had as a Christian been 
able to come to terms with his Muslim environment, 
to gain confidence and attract confidences, and to 
behave as a well-balanced individual without losing 





any of his personal dignity and without compromis- 
ing his faith. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kadi Shuhba, al-/am_ bi- 
ta’ rikh al-Islam, ms. Oxford, Or. Marsh 143, fol. 
200b; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iti, No. 591; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat, vi, 75; Brockelmann, FP, 400 (with the 
name given incorrectly); S. al-Munadjdijid, in RIMA, 
ii/1 (1956), 99; Ziriklt, Alam, v, 358; Kahhala, 
Mu‘dam, viii, 76; Tali Kitab Wafayat al-ayan (un 
Jonetionnaire chrétien dans administration mamelouke), ed. 
and tr. J. Sublet, Damascus 1974. 

. (J. Supvet) 

IBN at-TAMMAR [see 1BN MiTHAM, above]. 

IBN ‘UKDA, Asu ’L-‘AppAs AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD 
B. SA‘Ip B. ‘ABD aL-RAHMAN B. IBRAHIM B. ZIYAD 
B. ‘ABD ALLAH (B. ZIYAD?) B. ‘ADJLAN AL-HAMDANT 
at-HAriz, Kufan traditionist, was born on 15 
Muharram 249/10 March 863. His ancestors, ‘Adjlan 
and Ziyad were clients of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sa‘id 
b. Kays al-SabrT al-Hamdani (d. 66/686) and ‘Abd 
al-Wahid b. ‘Isa b. Misa al-Hashimi respectively. His 
father was a Kiifan Zaydi making a living by copy- 
ing books and teaching the Kur’an, literature and 
grammar, and was given the nickname ‘Ukda be- 
cause of his knowledge of the intricacies of Arabic 
grammar and inflection. {bn ‘Ukda visited Baghdad 
three times. The first time, in his youth before 
272/886, he heard hadith from a number of renowned 
traditionists. The second time, most likely in the 
first decade of the 4th century (913-22 A.D.), he 
incurred the enmity of the popular traditionist Yahya 
b. Sa‘id (d. 318/930) by contesting the reliability of 
the isnd@d of one of his hadiths. According to one 
account, he was briefly imprisoned by the vizier ‘Alt 
b. ‘Isa [9.2] at the instigation of the followers of Ibn 
Sa‘id until his criticism was proved correct. This detail 
is not confirmed by another, more elaborate account. 
A third time, he visited Baghdad towards the end 
of his life and taught in the mosque of al-Rusafa, 
where he is known to have transmitted hadith in 
Safar 330/November 941, and in the Shi‘t mosque 
of Baratha. His only other trip was to the Hidjaz. 
Thus he transmitted mostly from Kiifans and visitors 
to Kifa. He died on 7 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 332/1 July 944 
in Kafa. 

Ibn ‘Ukda was generally recognised as the great- 
est traditionist of Kifa in his time. Fabulous stories 
were related about his prodigious memory and the 
hundreds of thousands of traditions collected and 
memorised by him and the camel-loads of books 
which his library contained. His transmission spanned 
the whole gamut of Kifan traditions, Sunni, Imami, 
and Zaydi, and Sunni and Shi‘T traditionists were 
equally eager to hear from him. Among his promi- 
nent Sunni students were al-Darakutni, [bn ‘Adi, 
al-Tabarani, and Abii “Ubayd Allah al-Marzubani. 
Though he was criticised for relating objectionable 
(munkar) hadiths, reports on the blemishes (mathalé) 
of Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, and traditions from 
newly-discovered books (widjada), and on this basis 
was accused of having spoiled the hadith of Kifa, 
he was considered a faithful transmitter. Among the 
{mamis, Hariin b. Misa al-Talla‘ukbari and Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. al-Salt transmitted from him. 
He appears frequently as the only Kifan transmit- 
ter of early Kiifan Imamzi traditions in his time 
complementing the common Im4mi transmission 
of the school of Kumm. The Imami_ ridal 
books hold him in high esteem as a transmitter, 
though emphasising that he remained a Dyjaridi 
Zaydi until his death. Actually, he seems to have 
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supported the views of the Talibiyya, who consid- 
ered in principle all descendants of Aba Talib as 
suited for the imamate, rather than those of the 
sectarian Zaydiyya of his time, who restricted it to 
the descendants of ‘Alt? and Fatima, He appears as 
an important informant of Abu °l-Faradj al-Isfahani 
in his A. Makaétil al-Talibiyyin, to whom he trans- 
mitted in particular the K. Nasab Al Abt Talib of the 
‘Alid Yahya b. al-Hasan b. Dja‘far. 

Ibn ‘Ukda’s own works, whose titles are listed in 
the Imamr ridja/ works, included a book on the mer- 
its of Kifa (Ai Fadl al-Kufa), an enormous A. al-Sunan, 
a Kuran commentary, books on the transmitters 
from ‘Ali, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, ‘Alt Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
Muhammad al-Bakir, Zayd b. ‘Ali, Dja‘far al-Sadik, 
Abi Hanifa, as well as musnads of ‘Alt, Zayd b. ‘Ali, 
and Aba Hanifa. A fragment of his A. Dhikr al-nabi 
has been published from a papyrus (N. Abbott, Studies 


in Arabic literary papyri, i, Chicago 1957, 100-8). His | 


book on the transmitters from Zayd b. ‘Ali was the 
chief source of an extant similar work by the Kufan 
Zaydt Abia ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-‘Alawi 
(d. 445/1053). 
Bibliography: al-Tusi, Fihrist kutub al-Shi‘a, ed. 
A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1853-5, 42-4; idem, Ridja/ 
al-Tisi, ed. Muhammad Sadik Al Bahr al-‘ulim, 
Nadjaf 1381/1961, 441 f; al-Nadjashi, al-Ridal, 


Tehran n.d., 73 f; Ta’rtkh Baghdad, v, 14-23; Ibn | 


Shahrashib, Ma@lim al-‘ulama’, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, 
Tehran 1353/1934, 13 £; Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Mun- 


tazam, vi, 336 f.; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, | 
Haydarabad 1334/1915, ti, 55-7; idem, al-Tbar, | 


ii, ed. F. Sayyid, al-Kuwayt 1961, 230; idem, 

Mizan al-‘tidal, ed. ‘Alt Muhammad _al-Bidjawi, 

Gairo 1382/1962, i, 136-8; Ibn Hadjar, Lisan al- 

mizdn, Haydarabad 1329-31/1911-13, i, 263-6; al- 

Safadi, al-Wafi, viii, ed. Thsan ‘Abbas, Wiesbaden 

1969, 395 f.; al-Kh*ansari, Rawdat al-djannat, 

ed. A. [sma‘iliyan, Kumm 1390-2/1970-2, i, 208 

f; R. Strothmann, Das Problem der literarischen 

Persinlichkeit Zaid b. ‘Alt, in Ist, xiti (1923), 15 

f; Muhsin al-Amin, A%dn al-Shi‘a, Damascus 1935- 

, Ix, 428-45; W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qdasim ibn 

Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, 47, 59. 

7 (W. Mape.unc) 

IBN ‘UMARA [see aL-DIKDAN, above]. 

IBN ‘“UTHMAN a.-MIKNASI, Aso ‘Asp ALLAH 
Munammap Bs. ‘ABD AL-WAHHAB B. SUTHMAN, a 
Moroccan diplomat and vizier of the 12th/18th 
century, who played a prominent role in the forg- 


to the attention of the Sultan, Sidi Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah (1171-1204/1757-89) who, at a date dif- 
ficult to determine, took him into his service as a 
secretary. In 1193/1799, he was sent to the court 
of King Charles II] of Spain with the object of 
obtaining the redemption of Algerian captives and 
of renewing friendly relations between the two states; 
this mission met with success and led to the treaty 
of Aranjuez which was signed in 1780 (see V. 
Rodriguez Casado, La ambajada del Talbe Sidi Mohamed 
Ben Otoman en 1780, in Hispania, xiii (1943), 598- 
611; idem, Politica marroqui de Carlos II, Madrid 
1946, 285-306; M. Arribas Palau, EV texto drabe del 
Convenio de Aranjuez de 1780, in Tamuda, vi (1958); 
idem, Carta arabes de Mawlay Muhammad 6. ‘Abd Allah 
relativas a la embajada de Ibn ‘Utman de 1780, in 
Hlespéris-Tamuda, ii/2-3 (1961), 327-35), and Ibn 
‘Uthman has left a detailed account of his mission, 








al-lkstr fi fikak al-asir published by M. El Fasi in 
Rabat in 1965, with a long introduction describing 
the life and work of the diplomat. 

On his return, he was appointed vizier, but the 
success of his first mission induced the sultan to entrust 
him with a second, to Malta and Naples, to secure 
the redemption of more captives; this mission, car- 
ried out in 1196/1782, was also made the subject of 
an account entitled al-Badr al-safir fi fltkak al-asaira min 
yad al-aduew al-kafir (this has been summarised by Ibn 
Zaydan, /thaf; iii, 320-9, and a number of manuscripts 
exist in Rabat and Meknés). 

Three years later, Ibn ‘Uthman was entrusted with 
a new mission, this time to the court of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I in Istanbul, with the object of resolving 
with the Ottoman sultan a conflict provoked by 
Turkish soldiers on the borders of Algeria and 
Morocco. The diplomat set out on the Ist Muharram 
1200/4th of November 1785 and did not return to 
Morocco until 29th Sha‘ban 1202/4th of June 1788; 
he had in fact taken advantage of his stay in the 
Orient to make the Pilgrimage, which provided him 


: with the material for a third rih/a, with a more elab- 
; orate title than the preceding two: /hraz al-mu‘alla wa 


‘Lrakib fi hadjdj Bayt Allah al-haram wa-zydarat al-Kuds 
al-sharif wa °l-Khalil wa’l-tabarruk bi-kabr al-Habib (see 
Ibn Zaydan, /thaf, ili, 30-5; an edition by M. E) Fasi 
has been in the course of preparation for a consid- 
erable length of time). 

On his return, he was sent to escort to Algeria 
the captives released by Spain. On the death of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, he continued in the serv- 
ice of Mawlay al-Yazid (1204-6/1789-92) who sent 
him on to the court of Charles IV of Spain; setting 
out at the end of December 1790, he was received 
by the sovereign in Madrid on the 27th of January 
1791, but his mission was unsuccessful and he set 
out for home on the 18th of August; the following 
day, Charles IV declared war on Morocco; Ibn 
“Uthman was however permitted to return to Madrid, 
where he lived as a private citizen until April 1792. 
Some very interesting documents concerning his stay 
in Spain have been discovered and published by 
M. Arribas Palau (La estancia en Esparia de Muhammad 
thn Utmain (1791-1792) in Hespéns-Tamuda, iv/ 1-2 (1963), 
120-92; cf. the same Cartas arabes de Marruecos en tiem- 
po de Mawtay al-Yazid (1790-1792), Tetuan 1961). On 
the death of al-Yazid, Ibn ‘Uthman returned to 
Morocco and entered the service of Mawlay Sulayman 


| (1206-38/1792-1823), who had already written to him 
ing of ties between his country and Spain. At the , 
start of his career he followed his father as preach- — 
er in one of the mosques of Meknés; here he came ; 


in Spain entrusting him with a diplomatic mission. 
The new sultan did not hesitate to appoint him gov- 
ernor of Tetuan, as well as his representative in deal- 


| ings with foreign consuls in residence in Tangier (see 


M. Arribas Palau, Aduhammad thn ‘Utmdan designado gob- 
emado de Tetuan a finales de 1792, in Hespéris-Tamuda, 
ii/1 (1961), 113-27). Because of his talents as a diplo- 
mat, he was also given the task of resolving internal 
problems; one of his major achievements was per- 
suading, in 1797, the governor of Safi, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Nasir, to support the new administration; the lat- 
ter had previously refused to recognise Mawlay 
Sulayman. His last important diplomatic act was the 
signing on 22 Ramadan 1212/2 March 1799 of the 
treaty between Morocco and Spain (see M. Arribas 
Palau, El texto arabe del tratado de 1790 entre Espana y 
Marruecos, in. Tamuda, vii (1959), 9-51). He died soon 
after at Marrakesh, where he was travelling in the 
Sultan’s entourage (beginning of 1214/mid-1799) and 
it was his rival al-Zayyani [9.v.] who was entrusted 
with the task of returning his belongings to Meknés. 
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In addition to descriptions of journeys, which are 
also historical documents of great value, Ibn ‘Uthman 
is the signatory of a considerable corpus of diplo- 
matic correspondence which has for the most part 
been published and translated by M. Arribas Palau. 
He has also left a number of poems which bear wit- 
ness to a considerable poetic talent and confirm what 
one might be entitled to expect of a Moroccan with 
a strong grounding in traditional culture. His account 
of the journey to Istanbul and the Holy Places also 
reflects the education that he had received, and it 
often gives the impression of a stylistic exercise in 
rhymed prose, rich with religious and literary remi- 
niscences. On the other hand, his other writings are 
composed in a simpler and more natural style; a 
number of dialectical forms are encountered here, 
and the author does not hesitate to transcribe Spanish 
words when he talks about Spain and describes, not 
without precision and colour, the novelties that he 
has observed in that country. 

Bibliography: In addition to the fundamental 
works of M. Arribas Palau given in the article, 
see Marrakushi, al-/‘lam bi-man halla Marrakush wa- 
Aghmat min al-a‘lam, Fas 1355-8/1936-9, v, 142- 
3; Ibn Zaydan, Ithaf a‘lam al-nas, Rabat 
1347-52/1929-33, iii, 301-5, 318-30, iv, 159-68; 
Zayyani, Turdjuman, ed. and tr. O. Houdas, 
Le Maroc de 1631 &@ 1812, Paris 1886, index.; H. 
Pérés, L’Espagne vue par les voyageurs musulmans, Paris 
1937, 17-29; M. al-Fast, Muhammad 6. ‘Uthman 
al-Miknasi, Rabat 1961-2; M. Lakhdar, Vie lit- 
téraire, 266-71, and bibl. cited there. 

(Ep.) 

IBN WAHB, Abu ’L-Husayn IsHAK B. IBRAHIM B. 
SuLAYMAN B. WauB AL-KAtTiB, scion of an old and 
distinguished secretarial family and author of a 
remarkable Shi‘l work on Arabic rhetoric, style and 
the secretary’s art, the A: al-Burhdn fi wudjih al- 
baydn. His grandfather Sulayman was vizier to al- 
Muhtadi and al-Mu‘tamid, fell in disgrace under 
al-Muwaffak and died in his prison in 292/905. 
About his father and himself we know almost noth- 
ing. His florwt belongs to the first half of the 4th/10th 
century. His book must have been composed in or 
after 335/946-7, since it mentions the vizier ‘Ali b. 
‘Isa [g.v.] as already dead. He is thus a contempo- 
rary of Kudama b. Dja‘far [q.v.], under whose 
authorship the work was placed by the editors of 
the truncated Escorial ms., ‘A.H. ‘Abbadi and T. 
Husayn, despite strong doubts of the latter, and 
published under the title Nakd al-nathr (Cairo 
1351/1933). The discovery by ‘AlT Hasan ‘Abd al- 
Kadir of a complete copy of the work in the Chester 
Beatty Collection (ed. A. Matlib and Kh. Hadithi, 
Baghdad 1387/1976) made possible the correct iden- 
tification of author and title. 

The Burhan represents an interesting attempt to 
apply Greek, Mu‘tazili and Imami doctrines to Arabic 
rhetoric. The latter trend is evidenced by positive ref- 
erences to some imams of the Twelver line, including 
the eighth, and by the use of principles such as takzyya, 
“sma, zahir/batin, t@wil, rumiiz (in the Kur’an), kitman 
and bada@’. It also shows some influence of Djahiz’s 
Bayan, but is strongly critical of it. Whether he was 
also influenced by Kudama has not yet been con- 
clusively proved. The author also cites four writings 
of his own, the K. al-Hudjdja, K. al-Idah, K. al-Ta‘abbud 
and K. Asrar al-Kur’an. None of these seems to have 
survived, nor has any mention of them been found 
in the sources so far. 


Bibliography: T. Husayn and ‘A.H. ‘Abbadr | 





(eds.), A. Nakd al-nathr, Cairo 1941, Introd. 20-4; 

‘A.H. ‘Abd al-Kadir in al-Risdla, xvi (1948), 1257 

ff. and in RAAD, xxiv (1949), 73-81; B. Tabana, 

Kudama 6. Djafar wa ‘l-nakd al-adabi, Cairo 1373/ 

1954, 94-108; S.A. Bonebakker (ed.), K. Nakd al- 

shir, Leiden 1956, 16-20; Sh. Dayf, al-Balagha 

tatawwur wa-tarikh, Cairo 1965, 93-102; Matlib and 

Hadithi (eds.), A: al-Burhan, Introd., 1-41; (For his 

conception of the term dayan, see art. s.v. in i, 

1115a). (P. Suinar) 

IBN WARSAND, ‘ALT B. aL-Husayn AL-BapjALI, 
founder of a Shi sect in the Maghrib known as 
the Badjaliyya [see AL-BADJALI]. His books (kuéub), in 
which he gathered Shi‘I legal traditions, are quoted 
by the Kadi al-Nu‘man in his A. al-/dak. These quo- 
tations indicate that he wrote in the first half of the 
3rd/9th century and belonged to the Misawi Shi‘a, 
who recognised Musa al-Kazim as their last imam 
and as the Mahdi. He lived and taught in Nafta in 
Kastiliya. His doctrine seems to have been propa- 
gated first by his son al-Hasan [see AL-BADJALT] 
in Dar‘a and then, still before 280/893, by a 
Muhammad Ibn Warsand, quite likely a son of al- 
Hasan, in the Sis al-Aksé. There the Badjaliyya 
come to constitute one of the two factions into which 
the population of Tartidant was divided and engaged 
in constant fighting with the other, Sunni Maliki, 
faction. They supported, and were led by the Idrisid 
amirs of the region who were themselves converts to 
their doctrine. Their close association with them 
probably lies behind the, evidently mistaken, asser- 
tion of some sources that they restricted the ima- 
mate to the Hasanid descendants of ‘Ali to the 
exclusion of Husaynids. The Badjaliyya were wiped 
out in Taradant after the Almoravid conquest of the 
town in 458/1066. The sect survived, however, in 
Tiyaywin, the second major town of the Sis. It was 
most likely absorbed or extinguished after the mid- 
dle of the 6th/13th century by the Almohad move- 
ment originating in the same region. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the sources men- 
tioned in the article on al-Badjali): al-Idrisi, 
Description de UAfrique septentrionale et saharienne, ed. 
H. Pérés, Algiers 1957, 39; Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al- 
kirtas, ed. C.H. Tornberg, Uppsala 1834, 82; 
M. Talbi, L’Emirat Aghlabide, Paris 1966, 571-3; 
W. Madelung, Some notes on non-Isma%li Shiism in the 
Maghrib, in Stud. Isl., xliv (1976), 87-97; Widad al- 
Kadi, al-Shi‘a al-Badjaliyya fi ’l-Maghrib al-Aksa, in 
Aghghal al-mwtamar al-awwal l-ta’rikh al-Maghnb wa- 
hadaratthi, i, Tunis 1979, 165-94. 

. (W. MapgELunc) 

IBN ZAKRI, a name of at least two Maghribi 
scholars, one from Tlemcen, of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, the other from Fas, of the 12th/18th century. 
As well as Zakariya’ in the Kur’an (III, 37, 38, VI, 
85, XIX, 2, 7, XXI, 89, 90), an Arabic form of the 
Zacharias of Luke (i, 5-25), Maghribr nomenclature 
recognised and still recognises, among Muslims and 
Jews, the name Zakri (orthography Zekri, and, as a 
patronym, Benzekri, Benzecri and Ibnou-Zekri). 

These two scholars are: 

1. Inn Zakri (Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Maghrawi al-Tilimsani) born at the beginning of 
the 9th/15th century and died in Safar 900/1494 
at Tlemcen, whence his nisba. Brosselard (315-16) 
put an end to the uncertainties of the Arabic biog- 
raphical sources which placed the date of his birth 
sometimes in 899/1493 and sometimes in 906/ 

1505, and to the errors of oral tradition which locat- 
ed his burial place at Yabdar three leagues from 
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Tlemcen, by publishing the epitaph of his tomb | 
discovered by him at Tlemcen “three hundred 
paces from that of Sanisi”, also corroborating the 
assertion of al-Warthilani (1121-93/1710-79) who says 
he had “visited his tomb, at al-‘Ubbad, in the vicin- 
ity of those of Abi Madyan, al-Saniisi, the ‘Ukbanis, 
Ibn Marzik and the two sons of the Imam”. 
After losing his father at an early age and being 
brought up by his mother, Ibn Zakri was placed 
at the age of twelve as an apprentice weaver. With 
a gift for study, the young Ibn Zakri made _ his 
way, when he was able, to the mosques and madaris 
of Tlemcen (al-‘Ubbad, al-Ya‘kibiyya) to hear the 
lectures of the ‘lama’ of the age, among others | 
Ibn Zaght (Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 845/1441; | 
see Ahmad Baba, 78, 308; al-Hafnawi, ii, 42), who 
was also a weaver; al-‘Ukbani (Kasim b. Sa‘id, 
d. 854/1450; see Ibn Maryam, 147; Ahmad Baba, 
85; al-Hafnawi, ii, 85); Aba ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Isa al-‘Ubbadi (d. 871/1467; 
see Ibn Maryam, 223). On his relations with his | 
masters and on his character, the biographical ac- 
counts report some anecdotal details which show 
him as studious, obliging and, moreover, gifted with | 
a fine voice. H 
Having become in his turn a doctor of religious | 
law, engrossed in the sources of fikh, jurisprudence, | 
Kurinic exegesis, theology and Arabic grammar, | 
he exercised successfully the functions of kédi, 
muftt and professor, and had future masters as 
disciples, including Zarrak (Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Isa al-Burnusi al-Fasi, 846-79/1442-93; see Ben 
Cheneb, no. 51; Brockelmann, S II, 361), who was 
a cobbler; [bn Marziik (Abmad b. Muhammad hafid 
al-Hafif [g.v.], d. 925/1519); Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-‘Abbas (d. | 
920/1513; see Ibn Maryam, 259); Ahmad b. |! 
Muhammad b. al-Hadjdj al-Mannawi (d. 930/152]; 
see [bn Maryam, 8, 17, 18, 23). : 
His biographers have also noted that he had a 
memorable controversy, doubtless theological, with his 
rival al-Sanist (Muhammad b. Yisuf b. ‘Umar b. 
Shu‘ayb 830-95/1427-90 [g.v.]), and that he is the 


author of the following writings: 


(a) Bughyat al-talib ft sharh ‘Akidat Ibn al-Hadjib (Esc. 
2, 1538; Fas, Karawiyyin, 1594; see Brockelmann, I, 
539); 

(b) al-Manziima al-kubra fi ‘tm al-kalam, a theologi- 
cal treatise of more than 1500 verses in radjaz metre, 
also entitled Muhassil (or Mukammil) al-makdsid (Esc. 2, 
1561; Rabat, 89; Fas, Karawiyyim, 1569, 1571, 1587), 
which was made the object of a commentary in two | 





versions, one long and one short, entitled Nazm al- ; 
Jar@ id wa-nubdt ‘l-fawa’ id li-muhassil al-makasid by Ahmad 
al-Mandjiir (926-95/ 1579-87 [g.v.]); 

(c) Comm. on al-Warakat ft usil al-fikh of al-Djuwayni 
(Abu ’l-Ma‘ali ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd Allah, called 
Imam al-Haramayn [g.v.], entitled Ghdyal al-marém 
bi-sharh mukaddimat al-imaém, Cairo i, 390; see Brockel- 
mann, S I, 672, who gives a list of ten other com- 
mentaries on this work and S II, 85; 

(d) al-Mas@ il al“ashr al-musammat bi-bughyat al-makasid 
wa-khulasat al-marasid, Cairo 1344/1925; 

(e) a certain number of fatawi reproduced in the 
Miyar of al-Wansharishi (the above lith., Fas 1315/ 
1899 in 12 volumes); 

(f) Mas@il al-kada@ wa ‘l-futya on which there is no 
information; 

(g) Urdjiza ft hisab al-manazil wa ‘l-buriid] on which 
no information is available. 


| described as thn dhira‘%-hi (“son of his arms” or 


Hadjdji Khalifa attributes to him erroneously some 
works of his homonym from Fas. 

Tlemcen had a mosque bearing his name (called 
Djami‘ Sidi Zegri [stc}) to which Brosselard devoted 
a study, publishing an inventory of its endowments 
contained in an act of hubs dated 1154/1741. For its 
part, popular belief made of him a walt or saint and 
a Safi, capable of performing miracles (Karama?) and 
of overcoming, by the gift of ubiquity, terrestrial dis- 
tances (fayy d-ard). Finally, speaking of the ‘ulama 
of Tlemcen, an Andalusian author said “Knowledge 
is with al-Tanasi, virtue with al-Sanisi and pre- 
eminence (riydsa) with Ibn Zakri”, whom another 
“son 
of his works”). 

It should be added that Ibnou-Zekri (Muhammad 
al-Sa‘td b. Ahmad al-Zawawi al-Djannadi, professor 
of fikh in the upper division of the Algiers madrasa 
and mujfti of Algiers, originally from the tribe of Ayth 
Zekri of Great Kabylia (1267-1322/1851-1914), author 
of Awdah al-dal@il ‘ald wudjitb islah al-zawaya bi-bilad 
al-Rab@ il, Algiers 1321/1903, used to say that he was 
a descendant of Ibn Zakri al-Tilimsani, as al-Hafnawi 
remarks, who, with a note of scepticism, declares “In 


| the matter of genealogy, people have to be taken at 


their word”, 

Bibliography: Ibn Maryam, al-Bustan ft dhikr 
al-awliya@ wa'l-‘ulam@ bi-Tilimsan, Algiers 1326/ 
1908; Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihadj bi-tatriz al- 
dibag, Cairo 1351/1932, 170; Ibn al-Kadi, 
Djadhwat al-iktibas ft man hall min al-a‘lam madi- 
nat Fas, \ith. Fas 1309/1891; Ibn ‘Askar, Dawhat 
al-nashir, lith. Fas 1309/1891, i, 88; Ifrani, Safwat 
man intashar, ed. Hadjdji, Rabat 1396/1926, 119- 
21; Kadir? (Muhammad b. al-Tayyib), Nashr al- 
mathani, lith. Fas 1310/1892; Warthilant, Nuzhat 
al-anzar, Algiers 1326/1908; Brosselard, Les 
inscriptions arabes de Tlemcen, in RA (1858-61); 
Abbé Bargés, Complément a Vhistoire des Béni ewan, 
rois de Tlemcen, Paris 1887; Hafnawi, Ta‘rif al- 
khalaf bi-ridjal al-salaf, Algiers 1324/1906, i, 38- 
41; Ben Cheneb, Etude sur les personnages mentionnés 
dans UIdjaza du Cheikh ‘Abd El Kadir el-Fasy, Paris 
1907, 218, 244. 

2. Inn Zaxrit (Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Fasi), born at an unknown date 
in Fas where he always lived and where he died in 
1144/1731, was at first a young apprentice tanner 
(dabbagh) in the service of his father with whom he 
used, after his manual work was done, to attend 


_ classes given by the latter’s friend Aba ‘Abd Allah 
/ Mahammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-Kadir 
' al-Fasi [see AL-FAsT in Suppl.]. He also followed the 


lectures given by Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, other- 
wise known as al-Hadjdj al-Khayyat al-Ruk‘T 
(d. 1115/1703; see al-Kadiri, ii, 172, al-Kattani, i, 
230), always staying shyly at the rear of the audito- 
rium. One or the other, or both, of these two shaykhs 
noticed the pertinence of the questions that he asked 
them and the active part that he took in discussions, 
and they immediately suggested to his father that he 
be given leave of absence from the tannery and 
encouraged to study, offering to take upon them- 
selves the cost of his tuition. Their advice was fol- 
lowed. The young man completed his education with 
other teachers, including: Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Fast [see AL-FAsT in Suppl.]; 
Ahmad Ibn al-Hadjdj (d. 1109/1697, see Lakhdar, 
107-8 and Index); Abt: ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Masnawi (1072-1136/1661-1724, see 


| al-Kadiri, 1, 204; al-Kattant, iii, 44; Ben Cheneb, § 
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13; al-Nasiri, iv, 44; Lévi-Provengal, 301). He soon 
became imam of a small mosque in the jewellers’ 
quarter (sagha), where he gave, every Thursday and 
Friday, lectures on Stifism according to the Hzkam 
of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah [¢.v.] with such success that the 
place became too small for his rapidly-growing audi- 
ence. It is true that in this context his biographers 
are unanimous in saying that he was unrivalled, and 
that he was well versed in other branches of schol- 
arship current at the time: Arabic grammar, lexi- 
cology, metrics, rhetoric, epistolary art, genealogy, 
biography, history, etc. He also used the practice 
and technique of idjthdd, in the sense of rational 
effort at explanation and deduction in the judicial 
sphere. 

Among those who attended his lectures were: his 
own master al-Masnawi, mentioned above; Mas‘id al- 
Tahiri al-Dyjiti (d. 1150/1737, see al-Kattani, i, 326); 
Abu’l-Hasan ‘Alvi b. Muhammad al-Maniili al-Zabadi 
(d. 1163/1750, see al-Kattani, ii, 187); al-Wazir al- 
Ghassani (1063-1146/1653-1733, Lakhdar, 122-5) 
who wrote his biography in a pamphlet entitled a/- 
‘Arf al-sihrt fi bad fad@il Ibn Zakri, of which a man- 
uscript copy is to be found in the Ahmadiyya library 
in Fas (see Ibn Sida, i, no. 724, p. 189); Gannin, 
288, attributes it, probably mistakenly, to the above- 
mentioned al-Zabadi. 

In 1140/1727 he performed the duty of hagd 
and noticing, while passing through Cairo, the peo- 
ple’s addiction to tobacco, he took it upon himself 
to embark on a campaign for the prohibition of 
this, which he regarded as a vice. The result of this 
campaign was the convening, at the University of 
al-Azhar, of a colloquium in the course of which 
his arguments commanded respect, although the 
objection was raised that he was speaking as a 
Maliki, whereas in Egypt one was either a Hanafi 
or a Shafi‘t. He asked his opponents: “Would you 
smoke in the presence of the Prophet?”—“No,” was 
the reply, “abstinence would be imposed by decen- 
cy and by respect for the Prophet”.—“Well then,” 
he added abruptly, “should not anything that can- 
not be done in the presence of the Prophet be for- 
bidden? To abstain from the performance of a 
duty is a did‘a (culpable innovation) and dda and 
its agent are condemned to the fires of Hell. 
Furthermore, to practise indecency outside the view 
of the Prophet and believe oneself blameless is 
hypocrisy!” Disconcerted, the ‘ulama’ of al-Azhar 
made no reply. 

Ibn Zakri al-Fast enjoyed visiting the chorfa of 
Wazzan, in particular Mawlay al-Tayyib (d. 1089/ 
1679), and was associated with their disciple and biog- 
rapher al-Hadjdj al-Khayyat al-Ruk‘, whose pupil 
he was. He was ultimately regarded as a miracle- 
worker who believed that, when wide-awake, he had 
seen the Prophet. It is also said that, endowed with 
a considerable fortune, he used it to render aid to 
the disinherited. 

His writings, dealing with various subjects, were, it 
is said, “numerous, read and studied to advantage 
almost everywhere.” These are, on the one hand, 
commentaries on works of grammar, theology and 
mysticism composed by Muslim authors of East and 
West, and annotations and glosses which have for the 
most part been left incomplete, and on the other 
hand, didactic poems concerning various matters, 
and at least one original prose work. Kattani, i, 158, 
supplies the following list: 

Sharh al-Farida fi ’l-nahw wa’l-tasrif wa'l-khatt of 





al‘at@iyya, ms. Paris 1351, on the programme of 
his teaching and the object of more than twenty 
glosses by Zarrak (Ahmad b. Ahmad b. ‘Isa 
al-Burnus? al-Fast (846-99/1442-93 [g.v.]), not to 
mention other commentaries, of which the most 
important would seem to be that of the Spanish 
mystic Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi entitled Ghayth 
al-mawahib al~aliyya, Bilak, 1285/1868; see 
Brockelmann, G II, 143-4; S II, 145-7, Ibn ‘Appap 
AL-Runpi and Ipn ‘ATA’ ALLAH; Sharh al-kawa%d fi 
*Ltasawwuf by Zarrik, considered the most impor- 
tant and the best known of the latter’s writings, 


| Cairo 1318/1900 (see Brockelmann, S II, 326); Shark 


al-Nastha al-kafiya li-man khassa-hu Allah bi’l-Gfiya by 
the same Zarrik (see Brockelmann, S II, 361, who 
gives a list of other commentaries on this work); 
Sharh Salat ‘Abd al-Salam 6. Mashish, also known as 
al-Salét al-mashishiyya (see its text in al-Fast (Abt 
‘Abd Allah and Abt Hamid Muhammad al-‘Arabi 
b. Yusuf, 988-1052/ 1580-1643), 63; in Gannun, 356, 
and in Hadjdji, 175) which has been the object of 
a number of other commentaries (see al-Kattani, i, 
146; Lévi-Provengal, 312); notes (ta‘alik) on al- 
Bukhari’s compilation, exegesis of Kur’dnic verses, 
an incomplete marginal gloss (hdshiya) on the com- 
mentary by Ibn Hisham on the A/fiyya of Ibn Malik, 
poems on various subjects, miscellanea mentioned 
by al-Kadiri and al-Kattant whose continued exis- 
tence cannot be verified; a Hamziyya in praise of 
the Prophet, modelled on that of al-Bisiri [¢.v. in 
Suppl.], with a commentary in two volumes (mss. 
Rabat K. 1372 and 1245); an original work which, 
after his death, seems to have caused a sensation 
in Morocco and which bears two titles, al-Sayf 
al-sarim fi'l-radd ‘ala’l-mubtadi‘ al-zalim and al-Fawa’id 
al-muttaba‘a fr'l-awa’id al-mubtada‘a, in these he pro- 
pounds the thesis according to which “merit is a 
matter of piety, not of genealogy.” This work exists 
in a manuscript volume in the library of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Zaydan at Meknés (see Ibn Sida, i, 
no. 418, p. 118). It aroused among the Moroccan 
‘ulam@ a polemic which lasted for almost a centu- 
ry, on the problem of racism and anti-racism. Al- 
Kadiri, who could have known Ibn Zakri at the 
age of twenty, since he died only forty-two years 
later than him, at the age of sixty, claims that he 
heard a very widespread rumour (mustaftda) that the 
latter had been responsible for the publication of a 
book in support of the Shu‘ibiyya, which asserted 
the superiority of non-Arabs over Arabs; he adds 
that all the contemporary men of religion reproached 
him for this and vilified him ruthlessly and justly. 
In the long biographical notice which he devotes 
to him, al-Kadiri invokes the authority of more than 
twenty teachers, and derives support from many 
Kur’anic verses and fadiths in the attempt, first to 
give a definition of the Sku‘ibiyya, those who put 
non-Arabs and Arabs on the same level and those 
who put non-Arabs above Arabs, and then to lay 
emphasis on the merits of the Arabs, who gave 
birth to the Prophet Muhammad and supported him 
in his noble mission, finally concluding that, as 
regards Muslim law, all Muslims, irrespective of 
race and irrespective of the period in which they 
embraced Islam, enjoy equal rights. However, a 
careful reading of this article gives the impression 
that, according to al-Kadiri, {bn Zakri had appoint- 
ed himself the spokesman of Muslims of Jewish ori- 
gin, then very numerous in Fas, who did not care 
for the Arabs, to whom they denied any distinctive 


al-Suyati (ith. Fas 1319/1901); Shark al-Hikam | merit, making no exceptions in this regard even for 
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the Ansdr, the Kuraysh and the parents of the 
Prophet, to whom a great many authentic fadiths 
explicitly gave a privileged status. Furthermore, these 
neo-Muslims prided themselves on being the descen- 
dants of the Bani Isra’il and of the prophets Misa, 
Hartin, Zakariyya, and others, and on this account 
they considered themselves superior to the Arabs. 
By his action, again in the words of al-Kadiri, Ibn 
Zakri had committed a reprehensible deviation and 
cut himself off from the faith, thus deserving “the 
punishment laid down for those who allow them- 
selves to be led astray by passion.” Moreover, had 
he not spent his time “among groups of men of 
his own kind, men living in ease and opulence, who 
arranged performances of musical entertainment in 
his presence, and whose sympathy he made great 


efforts to gain, putting forward ideas of the type | 
which have been attributed to him, so well and to | 


such an extent that all his associates ultimately 
became his disciples”? 

More than half a century before, Mayyara al- 
Akbar (Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Fasi, 999- 
1072/1590-1662, see al-Kadiri, 235; al-Kattani, i, 165; 
Lévi-Provengal, 259, n. 4, 7°) had also written a 
book dealing with this problem and entitled Nasihat 
al-mughtarrin fi'l-radd ‘ala dhawi ‘l-tafrika bayn al-Muslimin 
(Royal Lib., Rabat ms. 7248, fols. 7la-123b); its 
author, according to al-Kadiri, had a valid excuse 
and did not deserve reproach because, in his time, 


the neo-Muslims were the victims of harassment and ; 


even persecution on the part of Muslim Arabs. 
Mayyara took their part, arguing in favour of the 
unity of the Muslim community. 

Ninety years after Ibn Zakri, Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Salam b. Muhammad al-Bannani 
(d. 1234/1818)—the Bannani family is known to 
have been of Jewish origin-~took up the defence 
of al-Zakri and, with the object of dismissing al- 
Kadiri’s accusations, wrote two books which, 
between them, bear no fewer than eight different 
titles, as follows: Tahityat al-adhin wa’l-masami hi- 
nusrat al-‘allama al-djamt al-Nir al-lami‘ wa-kanz ruwat 
al-madjamt‘; al-Manhal al-adhb al-murwi fi nusrat al- 
‘allama Ibn Zakri; Bustdn al-fawa’id al-muhdathat al- 
bada’is Rashf al-darab bi-tafdil Bani Isr@tl wa’l-‘Arab 
(these five titles are those of the first book, which 
comprises two volumes, the first of which still exists, 
in private hands, in Fas; see Ibn Siida, no. 256, 
p. 84); al-Wadjh al-mughrit ‘ala nusrat al-‘alléma Ibn 
Kakri; al-Tadhyil wa-shif@ al-ghalil wa-izadlat da al- 
‘alil; al-Udjala al-mifiya bi-muhtad; al-manziima al- 
yiisya, for the second book, completed in 1222/1807 
in one volume, which still exists in the form of an 
autograph manuscript by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Sallam Bannani, and which was apparently a kind 
of commentary on a kastda of about three hundred 
verses composed by Aba ‘Umar ‘Uthman b. ‘Alt 
al-Yusi (d. 1084/1674; see al-Ifrani, 113; al-Kadirt 
ii, 13; al-Yust, in fine; Ben Cheneb, § 5); “in reply 
to those who denigrate the merits of the Bani Isra7il 
and who maintain, wrongly, that Islam owes them 
nothing” (see Ibn Sida, no. 427, and 1954, pp. 
120 and 426). 

This controversy over racism and anti-racism, at 
the end of the 12th/18th century and at the begin- 
ning of the 13th/18th century, throws an unexpected 
light on the ideas and pre-occupations of the 
Moroccan thinkers of that time and on their atti- 


tude towards non-Arabs and Jews converted to | 


Islam. 


Bibliography: Fast (Muhammad _ al-‘Arabi), 








Mir at al-mahaésin min akhbar al-shaykh Ali’ |-Mahasin, 
lith. Fas 1324/1906; Yutsi, Muhddarat, ith. Fas 
1317/1899; Ifrant, Safivat man intashar, lith. Fas n.d.; 
al-Kadiri, Nashr al-mathani, lith. Fas 1310/1892; al- 
Kattani, Salwat al-‘anfas, lith. Fas, 3 vols. 1316/1898; 
al-Nasiri, A. al-Istiksa bi-akhbar al-Maghnb al-Aksa, 
Cairo 1312/1894 and Casablanca 1956; Ben 
Cheneb, Etude sur les personages mentionnés dans Uldjaza 
du Cheikh ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Fasi, Paris 1907; Lévi- 
Provengal, Chorfa, Paris 1922; Ganniin (‘Abd Allah), 
al-Nubigh al-maghribi fi “l-adab al-arabi, Tetuan 
1356/1837, 3 vols.; Ibn Stida, Dalil mwarrikh al- 
Maghrib al-Aksé, Casablanca, i, 1960, i, 1965; 
M. Hadjdji, al-Zawiya al-dil@ nya, Rabat 1384/1964, 
M. Lakhdar, Vie fitératre, 169-71 and index. 

3. H. al-Kattani (i, 161) devotes a brief biogra- 
phical notice to another InN ZaxrI (Abu ’Il-‘Abbas 
Ahmad, d. 1154/1741 in Fas) who is none other 
than the son of the preceding and who lived an 
ascetic life in the khakwa of the well-known Moroccan 
saint Sidi Bishta (Abu ’l-Shita’). 

Par a AS (M. Hapy-Sapox) 

IBRAHIM SHIRAZI, better known as HApypyi 
TpRAHIM SuTRAzI, was a Persian Prime Minister 
of the early Kadjar period, and a most influential 
agent in the transfer of power from the Zand dynasty 
to the Kadjars. 

His father, the one-eyed Hadjdji Hashim, report- 
edly of Jewish stock, had secured him a position of 
chief magistrate in the office of the Aalantar [q.v.] of 
Shiraz. In the course of the chaotic period which 
followed the death of Karim Khan Zand, the flat- 
tering attitude which he took towards his chief Mirza 
Muhammad Kalantar earned him the favour of the 
Zand ruler Dja‘far Khan, who subsequently, on the 
withdrawal and death of Mirza Muhammad, offered 
him the office of the kaldntar of Shiraz (1200/1782). 
Lutf ‘Alt Khan Zand, the youthful son and suc- 
cessor of Dja‘far Khan, added his rather unthinking 
support to this parvenu’s career, and, in the course 
of his ensuing struggle against the Kadjar Aka 
Muhammad Khan, he entrusted the holding of his 
capital to this rather dubious faldntar. 

Hadjdji Ibrahim, however, either in order to 
protect his fellow-citizens against the consequences 
of the dynastic wars, or just to dissociate himself 
from a losing cause, was brought to betray his 
brave but tyrannical sovereign. Thus in 1205/1791, 
while Lutf ‘Ali and his soldiers had camped out- 
side Shiraz, and the capital was entrusted to Hadjdji 
Ibrahim, an incident in the Zand camp plotted by 
the Hadjdji, together with a surprise coup d’état 
which the latter staged against the Zand party in 
Shiraz, resulted in Lutf ‘Ali’s fleeing, upon which 
Shiraz was lost for ever to the Zand. Meanwhile, 
as Hadjdji Ibrahim, probably due to his fear of a 
Zand revanche, made an appeal to the Kadjars, 
Aka Muhammad Khan occupied Shiraz and 
appointed—not without some reservation—the old 
kalantar as the Governor-General of the whole 
province of Fars (1206/1791). Nevertheless, when 
after the extirpation of the Zands, and probably 
in order to curb the local influence of Hadjdji 
Ibrahim, Shiraz and the whole province of Fars 
were granted to the Kadjar Crown Prince Baba 
Khan (i.e. the later Fath ‘Ali Shah), the Hadjdj7 
was given an honorific title of I‘timad al-Dawla 
{g.v.], with a rather nominal premiership, to keep 
him as an attendant in the Shah’s retinue 
(1209/1795). 

Under Fath ‘Ali Shah, who owed his accession 
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partly to the wise arrangements made by the old 
Hadjdji Ibrahim, the latter’s prestige and fortune 
increased rapidly, and his sons, brothers, and 
relatives obtained vast tracts of land with impor- 
tant positions throughout the Persian provinces. 
However, his own arrogance, along with the offen- 
sive behaviour of his relatives, caused considerable 
administrative hostility, and some of his opponents 
presented to the Shah convincing documents— 
forged or authentic—to prove his involvement in 
treasonable activities. A royal decree, issued in great 
secrecy, directed the royal emissaries to seize 
and prosecute Hadjdjt Ibrahim and all his rela- 
tives at one time, on a previously fixed date, in 
Tehran and the provinces (1215/1801). Of all 
his male descendants, only two small boys were 
spared. 


Hadjdji Ibrahim’s downfall, in which his rival | 


Mirza Shafi‘ Mazandarani had an important réle, 
was later deplored by Fath ‘Ali Shah. His political 
opponents, however, did not cease to criticise him 
severely for his so-called treacherous character, his 
selfish impetuosity and his lack of tact in diplomatic 
affairs. 
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\ (A.H. ZaRRINKOOB) 

IBRIK (in Islamic art), a term used for any kind 
of ewer, irrespective of function or material, but 
generally a vessel for pouring water or wine. Together 
with a basin, it is also used for washing hands and 
feet. Other terms for specific kinds of ewers are kubra 
or bulbula (see Abii Nuwas, Diwan, ed. Wagner, i, 
Beirut 1958, 54, 3). 

The chronology and geographical origin of early 
metal ewers up to the 4th/10th century have not 
yet been definitely established. They can be classi- 
fied typologically into five groups, representing a 
slow departure from mainly Sasanid and Soghdian 
prototypes towards the formation of truly Islamic 
shapes. The most characteristic features are: a ten- 
dency towards heavier bodies, with an emphasis on 
the lower part of the body in the earlier phases, 
shifting to the formation of shoulders; a develop- 
ment of shapes in which the transition between body, 
neck, mouth and foot is clearly marked and set off, 
and a preference for faceted shapes. One group is 
characterised by a bipartite neck which is contract- 
ed in its lower part and is cylindrical and faceted 
in the upper half. The ovoid or cylindrical body 
rests on three small feet (Survey, Pl. 244A). Another 
group is best known from the “Marwan” ewer in 
Cairo (Survey, Pls. 245-6), but its traditional association 
with the Umayyad caliph Marwan has to be dis- 





carded. The chronologically latest type has an ovoid 
body, a low footring and a straight, slightly flaring 
neck with a flat lip. It is well-balanced in propor- 
tion and its shape was retained up to Saldjik times. 
Except for one group (the “Marwan” ewer), the han- 
dies meet the neck by its lip. Popular types of thumb 
rests are a pomegranate or a full palmette. 
Between the early 5th/11th and the beginning of 
the 7th/13th century, workshops in Khurasan and 
Transoxania produced bronze ewers which carry an 
oil lamp-shaped spout. Early examples have been 
found in Akhstkath, in ancient Farghana, and in 
Shahrastan, ancient Ushrisana. Late 6th/12th to 
early 7th/13th century specimens are inlaid with sil- 
ver and copper. One ewer in Paris is dated 


586/1190-1 (Survey, Pl. 1309A). Khurasanian work- 


| shops active in the late 5th/11th and 6th/12th cen- 


turies also produced ewers with a high, raised spout. 
Some have spherical bodies, while in other cases 
the body is either melon-shaped, faceted or fluted. 
One of the fluted ewers is signed by Mahmid b. 
Muhammad al-Harawi and dated 577/1181 (Mayer, 
Islamic metalworkers, 1959, 59; for the whole group 
see Abu 7} Faradj al-‘Ush, A bronze ewer with a high 
spout. The dates suggested by the author are debat- 
able). 

In the 7th/13th century, Mosul, Damascus and 
Cairo workshops produced richly decorated inlaid 
brass ewers with a pear-shaped, plain or faceted 
body, cylindrical neck and straight spout. Dated and 
signed specimen are the “Blacas” ewer in the British 
Museum (Barrett, Jslamic metalwork, 1949, pls. 12-13), 
and two ewers in Paris (Rice, Inlaid brasses, appen- 
dix, nos. 16 and 21). The pear-shaped body and 
straight spout remain characteristic features of 
8th/14th century Mamlik ewers. They have a high 
body, which is contracted in its lower part, and the 
neck is surmounted by a top-heavy cup (The arts of 
Islam, Hayward Gallery 1976, no. 216). Ewers with 
a strongly swelling body, curving spout and handle, 
a contracted or funnel-shaped neck and a high 
splayed foot occur in 9th/15th century Egypt and 
Iran simultaneously (J. Carswell, Six tiles). Their 
occurrence on painted tiles from Cairo and Damascus 
suggests a wider distribution than that attested to 
by preserved objects. Ewers depicted on contempo- 
rary and later miniatures seem to point to a con- 
tinuation of this type in the 10th/16th and later 
centuries. 

Ceramic ewers follow the metal shapes very 
closely. Some early ceramic renderings even imitate 
solder-ing marks. Ewers with a fluted or cylindrical 
body and a raised spout are particularly common 
among Persian monochrome glazed relief wares of 
the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries. 

Wine ewers and washing services are frequently 
depicted in miniatures and other media (for 8th/14th 
century washing sets, see M. S. Ipsiroglu, Saray 


alben, Diez’sche Klebebande aus den Berliner 
Sammlungen, Wiesbaden 1964, pls. XVII and 
XVII). 
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al-Mawsili, in Ars orientalis, ii (1957); U. Scerrato, 
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Ripostigto di Maimana, in AIUON, N\S. xiv/2, Naples 
1964; A.S. Melikian Chirvani, Cuiures inédits de Vépoque 
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A.A. Ivanov and $8.8. Sorokin (eds.), Srednyaya 
Aztya i tran (“Central Asia and Iran”), Leningrad 
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ff; J. Carswell, Six tiles, in ibid., 101 ff. For a sys- | 


tematic discussion of the development of Islamic 
ewers with illustrations, see E. Baer, Metal work in 
Islamic art and civilization (forthcoming). 

(Eva Baer) 
ICHTHYOLOGY [see samak]. 
IGOGLAN [see 1G-oGHLANi]. 


IDRIS 8. aL-HASAN, ‘IMAp at-Din, the last | 


great exponent of the Isma‘ili da‘wa [q.v.| 
in Yaman, came from a prominent al-Walid family 
of Kuraysh which headed the Musta‘li-Tayyibi dawa 
since the beginning of the 7th/13th century. He was 
born in 794/1392 in the fortress of Shibam, a high 
peak of Mount Haraz and a stronghold of the 
[sma 
b. ‘Abd Allah as the nineteenth d@7. Besides being 
a versatile author, he was also a politician and a 


warrior; he fought several battles against the Zaydis | 


of Sa‘da, thereby regaining control of several Isma‘ili 
fortresses. He died on 19 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 872/10 June 
1468. 

He is considered the most celebrated historian of 
the dawa. His three historical works are the main 
sources for the history of the Isma‘ilis from the 
5th/I1th century until the second half of the 9th 
15th century. The first, “Uyin al-akhbar, in seven vol- 
umes, is the most comprehensive work on the histo- 
ry of the Isma‘ilt amdms and the Fatimid dynasty. It 
also contains valuable information on the beginning 
of the dawa in Yaman and on the Sulayhids (¢.z.]. 
The second work, Nuzhat al-afkdr, in two volumes, 
deals with the Isma‘lt history in Yaman, especially 
after the collapse of the Sulayhids, until the year 
853/1449, and is considered to be the most impor- 
tant source for the three-hundred-year history of the 


Glis. In 832/1428 he succeeded his uncle ‘AIT | 





da‘wa there. The third work, entitled Rawdat al-akhbar, | 


is a continuation of the preceding work, wherein the 
events are brought up to the year 870/1465. Both 
the latter works are of great importance, since they 
deal with contemporary events and shed light on an 
obscure period of Yamani history. 

In addition to panegyrics of the imdms and the 
dais, his poetic Diwan contains some historical infor- 
mation. His work on Isma‘ili doctrine entitled Zahr 
al-ma‘Gnt is regarded as the highest achievement on 
haka’ik [q.v.] ever reached by the Yamani dawa. He 
also composed several refutations of Sunni, Zaydi 
and Mut‘tazili doctrines. Most of his works have sur- 
vived and have been preserved in private collec- 
tions. 

Bibliography: The main biographical sources 
are the author’s own works mentioned above; see 
also Isma‘l b. ‘Abd al-Rasil al-Madjdi‘, Frhnst, 
ed. ‘Alt Naki Munzawi, Tehran 1966, 34, 44, 73- 
7,85, 97, 103, 150-1, 239-42, 270, 275-7; for a 
detailed description of his works and sources see 
Ismail Poonawala, Bibliography of Ismatli literature, 
Malibu, Calif. 1977, 169-75. 

dl. PoonawaLa) 


IDRIS 3. at-HUSAYN s. Ast Numayy, Ast ‘Awn, 
Sharif of Mecca in the early |]th/17th cen- 
tury. He was born in 974/1566, and became Sharif 
and governor of the Hidjaz in 1011/1602-3 after 
his brother Aba Talib and in conjunction with his 
nephew Muhsin. This division of power ended, how- 
ever, in a fierce internal family dispute, apparently 
over Idris’s retinue and followers (khuddam), and in 
1034/1624-5 the family deposed Idris from the gov- 
ernship of the Hidjaz in favour of Muhsin. The con- 
flict was resolved by a truce, during the time of 
which Idris promised to leave Mecca altogether. 
He now fell ill, and died and was buried at Yatib in 
the Djabal Shammar (17 Djumada II 1034/25 
February 1625). Muhibbi quotes extensively from 
the eulogistic poetry addressed to him in his heyday 
of power. 

Bibliography: The main biographical notice is 

in Muhibbt, Ahuldsat al-athar, Cairo 1284/1867- 

8, 1, 380-4; see also ‘Uthman b. Bishr al-Nadjdi, 

‘Unwan al-madjd fi tarikh Nadjd, Riyadh 1385- 

8/1965-8, i, 32; Ahmad b. Zayni Dahlan, Ahuldsat 

al-kalam ft bayaén umara’ al-balad al-harédm, Cairo 

1305/1887-8, 64-6; Zirikli, a/-AYam, i, 266. 

Ba (Ep.) 

AL-IDRISI, DyamAL at-Din) Aso Dya‘rar 
Munammap, B. ‘App aL-‘Aziz B. Apr ’L-Kasim (d. 
649/1251), upper Egyptian author of Moroccan 
background who wrote, under the Ayyibid sultan al- 
Malik al-Kamil, his monograph on the monuments of 
Djiza (Giza), the AL Anwar ‘uluww al-adjram fi ’l-kashf 
‘an asrar al-ahram. The oldest extant version of this 
text is preserved in a copy commissioned by the 


; Ottoman philologist ‘Abd al-Kadir b. ‘Umar al- 


Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682) [q.v.], who compiled—on the 
basis of Idrisi’s writing-~his own KK. Afaksad al-kirém 
ft adj@ ib al-ahram. 

Idrisi’s tract on the Pyramids is distinguished 
from the copious earlier and later writings on the 
subject by its systematic and concise structure, its 
comprehensiveness and the rigorous application of 


' the techniques and standards of hadith scholarship 
| to his presentation. Each of the six chapters of the 


book is a complete short monograph. Ch. | deals 
with the genre of the pagan ‘a@a’ib and their com- 
patibility with the tenets of Islam; considerable space 
is devoted to the question why the Pyramids are 
not, or are only summarily, mentioned in the 
Kur’an. Idrist vigorously defends the protection of 
the Pharaonic monuments. He names as witnesses 
for his standpoint the Sak@ba who wrote pious graf- 
fiti on the Pyramids, settled and died in Djiza in 
the shadow of these pagan structures and “whose 
hands were not stretched out to them (sc. the 
Pyramids) in bad intent” (ms. Munich, Aumer 417, 
fol. 32a). He even contrives to declare Djiza, by 
virtue of the Sakdba’s presence, a “holy land” (ard 
mukaddasa), and ranks the ziyara to these ‘adj@ib—- 
tokens of God’s majesty and warning—as obligations 
incumbent upon every scholar coming to the area 
(talab al-‘adj@ ib). More than once the book betrays 
signs of a strong local pro-Egyptian, quasi-Shu‘abi 
bias: Idrist takes up the topos of the legendary intel- 
ligence of the Egyptians and skilfully intertwines it, 
firstly with the tradition (from a Aitab Masisiin 
al-Rahib) that the dust of Djtza and of Ansina/ 
Antinoe, another old Egyptian sanctuary, constitute 
a talisman which gives the people of Egypt their 
unique mental gifts; and secondly with the role of 
Hermes [see HiRmiz], whom he introduced as the 
Greek warden of sagacity and wisdom, apart from his 
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function as one builder of the Pyramids. In the late | 
13th and the 14th century, we observe the dra- | 


matic widening of this chasm between iconoclastic 
Muslim zealots and the moderates of Idrisi’s kind 
who point at the unadulterable place of these “adja@’ib 
within Muslim Heilsgeschichte. 

In chs. 2 to 6, Idrist gives valuable data on the 
sites of Djiza, many of which are not repeated by 
later compilers. He gives a detailed description, 
also architectural, of the way the traveller takes from 
the Bab Zuwayla, the south gate of the Fatimid city 
of Cairo, to the Pyramids. He mentions all the 
holders of high office who, between the days of 
al-Ma’miin and his own, came to the Pyramids, 
often in search for treasures, matalib, as the Egyptians 
say. The Fatimid period saw the apogee of activities 
around the Pyramids; in al-Afdal b. Badr al-Djamili’s 
days fires were lit on top of the Great Pyramid in 
certain nights. Idris gives a list of contemporary schol- 
ars who saw, or wrote on, the Pyramids, among them 
Ibn al-Djawzt, ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (whose 
description of the Pyramids and the Sphinx he faith- 
fully reproduces) and Ibn Mammati (who composed 
a book on the Pyramids which Idris? counts among 
his sources), but also, min ghayr ahl al-kibla “from among 
the non-Muslims”, the envoy of Frederick II to al- 
Kamil (Count Thomas of Acerra?), who showed great 
zeal in deciphering a Latin inscription on the Pyramid 
of Cheops. 

Idrist devotes extensive space to the controversial 
issue whether the Pyramids were built before or after 
the Deluge. He presents the arguments of those who 
held the latter position (among them a Jewish author 
who claims Aristotle as builder of the two great 
Pyramids), yet in an uncompromising fashion refutes 
their theories for the other, antediluvian, even pre- 
Adamite, theory. Unfortunately, the sphinx, Adu %- 
Haw [q.v.], is given only passing mention. Too many 
stories circulated about it, as he complains. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 478-9, S I, 879 

f.; Hadjdjt Khalifa, Kashf al-zuniin, i, 1833, 482, 

§ 1412; U. Haarmann, Die Sphinx. Synkretistische 

Volksreligiositat im spdtmittelalterlichen islamischen Agypten, 

in Saeculum (1978), passim; idem, Der Schatz im 

Haupte der Sphinx, in Die islamische Welt zwischen 

Mittelalter und Neuzeit, Beirut 1979, passim. 

: Pay (U. HaarMann) 

AL-IDWI aLt-HAMZAWI, Hasan, one of the prin- 
cipal protagonists of the events preceeding 
the British occupation of Egypt in 1882, was 
born in the village of ‘Idwa near Maghagha in al- 
Minya province, Upper Egypt in 1221/1806. 

He studied at al-Azhar [q.v.] and taught there from 
1242/1826-7 onwards. He was a man of consider- 
able wealth, which allowed him to spend generously 
on pious works and the publication of his writings. 
However, his inability adequately to regulate his finan- 
cial affairs led to solvency problems and to a case 
raised against him in Court by the owner of the print- 
ing press, al-Matba‘a al-Kastiliyya, where he had most 
of his books printed (cf. al-Aftikati: Katiski (ed.), 
Ristla... ‘an al-da'wa allati ban... Misa Kastili wa 
L-Shaykh Hasan al-Idwi, Cairo 1287/1870-1). In these 
works, which are listed in Brockelmann, GAZ, II, 486, 
S II, 729, he concerns himself mainly with fikh and 
related issues, while in addition he wrote on hadith, 
tawhid and tasawwuf. His writings pertaining to the lat- 
ter field reflect his adherence to al-Shadhiliyya order 
{g.v.]. He had been initiated into various branches of 
this ¢artka, amongst others into al-‘Afifiyya [see aL- 
‘aFIFIT above]. 





He was among the religious notables who actively 
supported the Khedive Isma‘Il in his efforts to counter 
the danger of increasing international control, and 
played a significant role in the events preceeding the 
Khedive’s deposition in 1879. 

His role during the ‘Urabr [¢.v.] insurrection, when 
he sided with the “Urabiyytin and publicly demanded 
the deposition of the Khedive Tawfik, caused his arrest 
following the British occupation of Cairo in Septem- 
ber 1882. He was set free in the course of the sub- 
sequent court proceedings against those involved in 
the insurrection, on condition that he return to his 
native village of ‘Idwa. He died in Cairo on 17 
Ramadan 1303/19 June 1885 and was buried in 
the now-demolished mosque which had been con- 
structed by him near the mosque of al-Husayn (cf. 
‘Ali Mubarak, Ahztat, v, 48) and close to the newly- 
erected mosque named after him, where his shrine 
may be found today (cf. the monthly al-Muslim, xix 
(Cairo 1969), 9, 4). 

Bibliography: For biographies, see ‘Alt Mubarak, 
Khitat, xiv, 37, where al-‘Idwi’s role in the ‘Urabi 
insurrection is omitted (cf G. Baer, Studies in the 
social history of modem Egypt, Chicago-London 1969, 
243); Zaki Muhammad Mudjahid, al-AVam_ al- 
sharkiyya, Cairo 1950, ii, 98; Muhammad al-Bashir 
Zafir al-Azhart, al-Yawakit al-thamina fi a’yan madhhab 
‘alim al-Madina, Cairo 1324-5/1906-7, i, 126 £5 
Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, a/-Adam, ii, 214. For addi- 
tional biographical data, see Ilyas al-‘Ayyibi, Ta’rkh 
Misr fi ‘ahd al-Khidiw Isma%l Basha min sanat 1863 
wa sanat 1879, Cairo 1923, i, 42 £3 and A.M. 
Broadley, How we defended Arabi and his frends, London 
1884, 365 ff., 369 f. On his farika allegiance, see 
Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim, Dali! al-mudjmal ila al- 
tartka al-Muhammadiyya al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo 1969, 49. 
For al-‘Idwi’s role in the events referred to in the 
article, see A. Schélch, Agypten den Agpptermn. Die poli- 
tische und gesellschaftliche Krise der Jahre 1879-1882 in 
Agpten. Ziivich-Freiburg i.Br., n.d. passim, where fur- 
ther references may be found. 
=e (F. DE Jone) 
IKA ‘form IV from w-k-‘), literally “to let fall” 

the wand (kadib) in order to mark the rhythm in 
singing, a term denoting musical metrics or 
“rhythm” in the sense of measuring the quantity of 
notes. The early Islamic ka‘ can be considered as a 
forerunner of mediaeval European mensura. Based on 
oriental practices inherited by the Arabs, it shows 
elements of Greek rhythmos and similarities to Indian 
tala. According to Safi al-Din al-Urmawi, the roots 
of ikd® go back to Sasanid Iran, where Indian musi- 
cal presence is attested. 

The internal structure of ikd‘ is obviously of Arab 
origin, being built up in analogy to the prosodic rules 
of Arab poetry. One ka‘ consists of two “cycles” 
(adwar), each of them being composed of several “basic” 
notes (usil) and a pause (fasia). In modifying the 
basic notes, the musician gets at the metrical patterns 
of the chosen “form” (gins) of tka The early music 
schools knew seven or eight forms, namely al-thakil 
al-awwal, al-thakil al-thant, al-ramal, al-hazadj and their 
“quick” (khafif) forms. 

Al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175/791), author of a lost 
Kitab al-Tka, is regarded as the “inventor” of this sci- 
ence. Citations in later sources or original texts give 
information about the 7k@-theories of more than ten 
authors up to the 5th/11th century, the most impor- 
tant being al-Farabi, who dedicated two chapters of 
his Aztab al-Mistki al-kabir and two remarkable mono- 
graphs to this subject. 
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The ika‘ tradition of the Mawsili school, preserved 
in the Aitab al-Aghént of Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isbahani, 
persisted for a long time in Spain, whilst the devel- 
opment in the Eastern caliphate had already given 
birth to more elaborate systems. The metres described 


by Safi al-Din al-Urmawr (d. 693/1294) led to the | 


basic musical practice of the last “international” school 
of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maraghi (d. 838/1435) as well as 
to the usil, awzdn, duriib or adwar (al-ikd‘) of the suc- 
ceeding local traditions in Iran (disappearing there in 
the 12th/18th century), in Turkey (where practice and 
theory continues up to our own days) and in the 
Arab countries (where the late 19th and the early 
20th centuries have brought a revival of local metri- 
cal forms). 

Bibliography: Almost all Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish musical treatises and most encyclopaedias 
dealing with music contain a chapter on ika@® For 
its early Arabian theory, see F. Dieterici, Die 
Propaedeutik der Araber im 10. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1865, 
112-17; H.G. Farmer, Sa‘adyah Gaon on the influence 


of music, London 1943, 78-89; A. Shiloah, Lépétre | 


sur la musique des [klhwan al-Saf@, in REL, xxxiv 
(1966), 176-8; E. Neubauer, Die Theorte vom iga’. 
L: Ubersetzung des Kitab al-[ga@at von Abu Nasr al- 
Farabi, in Onrens, xxi-xxii (1968-9), 196-232; H. 


Avenary, The Hebrew version of Abi (-Salt’s treatise | 


on music, in Yuval (Jerusalem), iii (1974), 68-71. 
For later Arabian theories and modern practice, 
see R. d’Erlanger, La musique arabe, Paris 1930-59. 


For Turkish forms, see Suphi (Ezgi), Nazari ve ameli | 


Tiirk musikisi, Istanbul 1933-53; H.-P. Seidel, Studzen 
zum usul “devri kebir” in den pesrev der Mevlevi, in 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Musik des 

Orents, xi (1972-3), 7-69; S. Heper, Tiirk mustk- 

isinde usuller, in Musiki mecmuasi, Istanbul, no. 344- 

7 (June-Sept. 1978). 

7 (E. NEUBAUER) 

IKHTISAN, Muyammap Sapr ‘ALA’, secretary 
and author under the Dihli sultanate. 

He was the son of Ahmad Hasan, a native of 
Dihli, and entered his ancestral profession of dabir 
or secretary in the Diwan al-Insha’ or royal chancery 
some time towards the close of the Khaldji period. 
On his accession to the throne in 720/1320, Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk Shah raised him to the 
position of Dabir-: khdss in recognition of his learn- 
ing whilst he was still in his early twenties, and in 
this capacity he accompanied the sultan on an expe- 
dition to Bengal. After the conquest of Bengal, the 
sultan, on his way back to Dihli, invaded the inde- 
pendent territory of Tirhut, seized it and entrusted 
its charge to Ahmad Yalbugha. In Tirhut, Ikhtisan 
fell ill because of the overwhelming heat and was 
confined to bed for quite a long time; during this 
illness he translated a Sanskrit romance into ornate 
Persian, completing it in 725/1325, and calling it 
the Basdtin al-uns. 

The Basatin al-uns shows Ikhtisan’s mastery of the 
Persian language. It contains an introduction giv- 
ing us information about his own career and the 
grandeur of sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk, so that 
this introduction is a document of considerable his- 
torical significance, supplementing Barani’s Ta’rtkh- 
i Firiz Shahi with regard to the radical views of 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk. Like Baran?, 
Ikhtisin also belonged to the sultan’s faction and 
subscribed to his rationalist views about religion 
and society. Being an intellectual, well-versed in 
Islamic sciences, the sultan emphasised the need for 
re-interpreting the Islamic Skari‘a according to the 





requirement of the time. The orthodox ‘ulama’ 
opposed the sultan, whilst liberal thinkers like 
Ikhtisan supported him in this respect; Ikhtisan calls 
Muhammad b. Tughluk Nu‘man-i Thani, while the 
orthodox Sifis and ‘ama? condemned him as a 
tyrant and oppressor (djabbar and kahhar). 

On Muhammad b. Tughluk’s death, his confidants 
were either killed or thrown into jail. Fortunately, 
Ikhtisan happened to be in Iran at that time, hav- 
ing been sent there by the late sultan as an ambas- 
sador to the Ilkhantd Court. He may have got 
information of his patron’s death and the accession 
of Sultan Firiz Shah III to the throne (752/1351) 
in Multan, then a border city. It was there that he 
fell ill and died after a short illness. Thus Ikhtisan 
escaped imprisonment, while Barani, the author of 
the Ta@rikh-i Firiz Shahi underwent it as a_ result 
of the reaction against Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 
policies. 

Bibliography: Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, ii; Ukhtisan, Basdtin 
al-uns, ms. British Museum Add, 7717; Sayyid 
Muhammad Mubarak Kirmani, known as Mir 
Khurd, Styar al-awliyad, Delhi 1302/1885; Muham- 
mad Bihamad-Khani, Ta’rtkh-t Muhammadi, 
ms. British Museum, Or. 137. 

2 (LH. Srppigu) 

IKHTIYARIYYA, the élife or veterans of an 
Ottoman guild or army unit (odjak). 

[khtiyar, “choice” in Arabic, had acquired the 
meaning of “old” both in Turkish and in modern 
Arabic, and thus came to designate the chosen and 
the elders of certain units, two attributes which in 
traditional society were virtually identical. The odjak 
ikhtyarlari in Ottoman Egypt consisted of retired offi- 
cers and veterans of the odjaks, and their function was 
mainly ceremonial and advisory. They were 
headed by a bash tkhtiyar. In the guilds the informal 
group of tkhtydriyya was also designated by a large 
variety of other similar terms (cf. Baer, Egyptian 
guilds, 53, and Structure of Turkish guilds, 183). There 
were no rules to determine when and under what 
conditions an usta became a member of this group. 
Similarly, its members had no well-defined tasks. 
Originally, as long as /utuwwa traditions survived in 
the guilds, they played an important role in the 
ceremonies of initiation. Later, it was their principal 
function to support the head of the guild in his 
relations with the authorities and thus to demon- 
strate that he was acting in the guild’s name. It 
was upon their recommendation that the head of the 
guild was appointed by the adi, and the chief assist- 


| ant of the ketkhuda [q.v.] of the Turkish guilds, the 


yigit bashi, was chosen from among them, and appar- 


ently by them, but their choice had to be confirmed 
by the authorities. 

In 19th century Egypt, the traditional term for 
veteran masters in the guilds was replaced by the 
term ‘umda (pl. ‘umad), but the character and func- 
tions of this group remained the same. Documents 
from that period show that they participated in the 
control of prices of comestibles and the distribu- 
tion of the tax burden among the members of the 
guilds. 

Bibliography: H. Thorning, Beitriige zur Kenntnis des 
istamischen Vereinswesens, Berlin 1913, 113-14, 233-5; 
S. Shaw, Ottoman Egypt in the 18th century, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1962, 21, 30-5; idem, Ottoman Egypt in the age 
of the French Revolution, Cambridge, Mass. 1964, 38- 
40; G. Baer, Egyptian guilds in modem times, Jerusalem 
1964, 53, 65-6; idem, The structure of Turkish 
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guilds and its significance for Ottoman social history, 

in Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences 

and Humanities, iv, 183-4, 186. 

7 (G. Barr) 

IKLIL aL-MALIK is the melilot, Melilotus offici- 
nalis (Leguminosae) (Greek pediAwtoc, French 
“mélilot”, German “Honigklee”), a plant of the 
Papilionaceae family, of which about 16 kinds are 
or were used as medicine. The Arabic term (“royal 
crown”) is a rendering of Syriac k‘lil malka; more 
infrequently-used synonyms are nafal, hantam, shadjarat 
al-hubb (“love-tree”), etc. In general, distinction is 
made between the yellow-blossomed plants, which 
grow one m. high, and the white-blossomed plants 
growing still higher. Both are slender biennial herbs 
which are indigenous to uncultivated lands in Europe 
and Asia, but not in the North. One of these 
kinds—or still another one?—is the tkitl al-malik al- 
mu‘akrab “scorpion-like melilot”, thus known because 
of the form of its blossom-pods which resemble the 
tail of a scorpion. Certain roots, introduced from 
Syria into the Arab West under the name “rk al- 
hayya (“serpent’s root”) and used there as antidote 
against poisonous snakebites, are said to be roots 
of the melilot. Fimally, it may be remarked that the 
plant was known in Arabic Spain under the 
Romance name kurunilla (= coronilla, cf. FJ. Simonet, 
Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas..., Madrid 1888, 
135 f.). The Arab translators describe it, of course, 
under mdliliitus. 

In conformity with its Greek name, it was already 
known in antiquity that the melilot is a honey-pro- 
ducing plant. The Arabs adopted its therapeutic 
use largely from the Greeks. The aromatic herb 
was—and still is—used in compresses to soften 
and ripen hot, hard boils and all kinds of callus- 
es. In warm compresses it is also useful for artic- 
ular pains, if before a successful “purification” of 
the body takes place (through purging, blood- 
letting and vomiting). Together with other ingre- 
dients, the melilot cures stomach, ear 


and | 


headaches. Taken internally, it procures the dis- | 


charge of urine, menstruation and the foetus, and 
mitigates the irritation of itching with diseases of 
the testicles. 

Bibliography: A full chapter on 2klil al-malik 
is given in A. Dietrich, Zum Drogenhandel im islamis- 
chen Agypten, Heidelberg 1954, 49-51. See further 
Dioscurides, De materta medica, ed. M. Wellmann, 
ii, Berlin 1906, 52 f. lib. iii, 40); La “Materia 
médica” de Dioscorides, ii (Arab. tr. Istafan b. Basil), 
ed. Dubler and Terés, Tetuan 1952, 258; Razi, 
Hawi, xx, Haydarabad 1387/1967, 125 f. (no. 
140); Die pharmakolog. Grundsdtze des Abu Mansur. . . 
Harawi, tr. A. Gh. Achundow, Halle 1893, 150, 
340; Ibn al-Djazzar, [‘timad, ms. Ayasofya 3564, 
fol. 12b; Ibn Sina, Kanin, Balak, i, 243; Birint, 
Saydala, ed. H.M. Sa‘id, Karachi 1973, Arab. 62 
f., Engl. 41; Ibn Biklarish, Musta‘ini, ms. Naples, 
Bibl. Naz. iii, F. 65, fol. 12b; Ghafikt, al-Adwiya 
al-mufrada, Ms. Rabat, Bibl. Gén. k 155 1, fol. 
2la-22a; Ibn Hubal, Mukhtérat, Haydarabad 
1362, ii, 20; Anonymous [Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Nabatt 
Ibn al-Riimiyya?] ms. Nuruosmaniye 3589, fols. 
99b-100a (with precise description of the plant); 
Ibn al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, Bulak 1291, 50 fF, tr. 
Leclerc, no, 128; Yiisuf b. ‘Umar, Mu‘tamad, ed. 
M. al-Sakka’, Beirut 1395/1975, 6; Ibn al-Kuff, 
‘Umda, Haydarabad 1356, i, 211, cf. H.G. 
Kircher, Die “einfachen Heilmittel” aus dem “Handbuch 
der Chirurgie” des Ibn al-Quff, Bonn 1967, no. 3; 





Suwaydi, Simdét, ms. Paris ar. 3004, fols. 10a, 

13-14; 164a, 3-8; Barhebraeus, The abridged ver- 

ston of “The Book of simple drugs” of... al-Ghéfiqi, 

ed. Meyerhof and Sobhy, Cairo 1932, no. 30; 

Dawid al-Antaki, Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1952, i, 

55; I. Low, Die Flora der Fuden, ii, 1924, 465 Ff; 

M. Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces romances ..., 

Madrid-Granada 1943, no. 168. 

7 (A. Drerricy) 

IKRAH (a.), a legal term denoting “duress”. 
The jurists distinguish two kinds: unlawful (krah ghayr 
mashri®), and lawful (ckrah bi-hakk), Only the first of 
these is recognised by the Kur’an (la ikrah fi ‘l-din, 
II, 256), and has legal effects. 

Unlawful duress may be of two degrees, being grave 
(tkrah tamm or muladjdj?) if it involves severe bodily 
harm, or slight (ckrah nakis or ghayr muladjdj’) if it only 
involves verbal threats or minor buffets. Lawful duress, 
which has no legal effect, may take the form, for 
example, of a judge exerting duress on a debtor to 
discharge his debt by selling property surplus to his 
personal needs. 

The authorities differ regarding the degree of valid- 
ity in contracts agreed under duress, but in general 
the effect of duress in civil law is to make a decla- 
ration voidable by Afiyar, i.e. the injured party has 
the right unilaterally either to cancel or to ratify the 
contract. In criminal law, the effect of duress is to 
diminish responsibility to the point of removing the 
penal sanction and making the act itself allowable; 
thus drinking wine under threat of death or mutila- 
tion is permissible. 

Consequently, the attestation of absence of duress 
is an important element in the drafting of deeds of 
sale and other legal documents involving contractual 
obligations, and such absence of duress may be 
declared in phrases such as 67-l@ tkrah wa-la idjbar. 

Bibliography: Subhi Mahmasani, al-Nazariyya 
al-G@mma_ li'l-miidjabat wa'l-‘ukiid fi ‘l-shart‘a_al- 
islamiyya, Beirut 1948; J. Schacht, An introduction 
to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 117-18; Mustafa Ahmad 
al-Zarka’, al-Fikh al-islimi ft thawbih al-djadid, 

Damascus 1968, and bibliography there cited; 

R.Y. Ebied and M,J.L. Young, Some Arabic legal 

documents of the Ottoman period, Leiden 1976 (see doc- 

uments on pp. 15, 16, 24, etc.). 

ut £ (R.Y. Estep and M,J.L. Youne) 

ILAHI ERA, also known as Ta’rikh-i [Mahi “Divine 
Era”, was introduced by the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
in 992/1584. The first year of this era was the year 
of Akbar’s accession, 963/1555-6, and it was a solar 
year beginning with Nawriiz (the day of vernal equi- 
nox, about 20 March). The names of the months 
were the same as those of the ancient Persian cal- 
endar. The number of days in a month varied from 
29 to 32. The calculations were made, and rules for 
the era drawn up, by Fath Allah Shirazi. Abu ’l-Fadl 


justified the introduction of [ahi era on the ground 


that the Islamic lunar era, being ancient, should be 
replaced by some other era commencing from a recent 
epoch-making event. As the accession of Akbar was 
such an event, so the [lahi era was set to commence 
from that date. The Ilahi era made it possible to 
keep a regular account of the officers’ allowances, 
of book-keeping and of audit. In 1069/1658-9, 
Awrangzib [9.v.] abolished the observation of the 
Nawriz festival, but did not prohibit the use of the 
[lahi months in the official records. He ordered that 
the fAidjra months and years should be written before 
the [ahr months. In 1079/1668-9 he prohibited the 
publication of almanacs, but the officials protested 
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that without the use of almanacs it was not possi- 
ble to follow the ahi calendar properly; and some 
discrepancy between the actual vernal equinox and 
the initial day of the official solar year gradually 
appeared in course of time. Mirza Radja Dja’t Singh’s 
zidj-i Muhammad Shahi in the next century was an 
attempt to evolve a new solar calendar for official 
use, based largely on the same principles as the [ahi 
calendar. 

Bibliography: Abu ’\-Fadl, Akbar-ndma, iii, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1873-87; idem, A’in-i Akbar?, i, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1867-77; Muhammad Hashim 
Kh*“afi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, Bibl. Ind., 
Calcutta 1860-74; S.H. Hodivala, Historical studies 
in Mughal numismatics, The Numismatic Society of 
India, Calcutta 1923; see also Ta’RIKH. 
ae (M. ATHAR ALI) 
ILAK, the region of Transoxania lying with- 

in the great northwards bend of the middle reaches 
of the Jaxartes river and to the south of the right- 
bank affluent the Ahangaran (Russian form, Angren) 
river. It thus lay between the provinces of Shash [see 
TASHKENT] on the northwest and Farghana [@.v.] on 





the east. The Arabic and Persian geographers of the | 


3rd-5th/9th-11th centuries describe it as a flourishing 
province, with its mountains producing silver and salt. 


They give the names of many towns there, the chief | 
one being Tiinkath, whose ruins have been identified | 


by Soviet archaeologists 50 miles (90 km.) from mod- 
ern Tashkent. 


In early Islamic times, [lak lay on the frontiers | 


between the abode of Islam and the pagan Turkish 
steppes. During the Samanid period and just after- 
wards, its local princes (given the title of dihkan) enjoyed 


considerable prestige, and minted their own coins dur- | 
ing the period of Samanid collapse, e.g. in 388/998 | 
and 399/1008-9. The author of the Hudid al-Glam | 
describes the people of lak as adherents of “those 


who wear white”, presumably the supporters of the 


“veiled prophet” al-Mukanna‘ [g.v.], whose rising took | 


place in the late 2nd/8th century. This information 
may be anachronistic for his own time, but we do 


read that in the period of the Samanid amir Nasr b. | 


Ahmad (301-31/914-43) the local dihkdén was sympa- 
thetic to the Isma‘Tli propaganda current then. 
Bibliography: Le Strange, The lands of the east- 
em Caliphate, 482-3; Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion’, 162, 169-75, 233, 243, 307; Hudid 
al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 117, 356-7. 
7 (CLE. Boswortu) 
ILICPUR [see Evicpur, above]. 
SILLAYSH, MunamMap B. AHMAD B. MUHAM- 
MAD, onetime Maliki muftz of Egypt and one of 
the principal protagonists in the events preceeding 


the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. He was | 


born in Cairo in Radjab 1217/October-November 


1802 into a family of Moroccan extraction. After a | 


period of study at al-Azhar [q.v.] from 1232/1816-7 


until 1245/1829-30, he was engaged in teaching at | 


this institution, as well as at the Husayn mosque. 


In 1270/1854 he was appointed to the office of shaykh | 


al-séda al-Malikiyya [q.v.] in succession to Muhammad 
Hubaysh, and remained in office until the end of 
his life. 

Concomitantly, he held supreme leadership of a 
Shadhiliyya [9.v.] fartka, that of al-‘Arabiyya, in which 
position notable Azhari scholars such as Muhammad 
al-Amir al-Kabir and Muhammad al-Amir al-Saghir 
had been his predecessors. 

However, the mystical conception of Islam to 
which he must have adhered is only incidentally 





manifest in his writings~~the scope of which 
encompasses the majority of the fields of tradi- 
tional Muslim learning—such as in his Fath 
al-‘ali ?l-malik fi ’l-fatwa ‘ala madhhab al-Imam 
Malik, Cairo 1319/1901-2, i, 5, where he sup- 
ports the doctrine of al-nir al-muhammadi [q.v.]. 
He was opposed to the reforms introduced at 
al-Azhar by its shaykk Muhammad al-Mahdi al- 
‘Abbasi. During the campaign for removal of 
the latter from office--which resulted in the 
appointment of Muhammad al-Imba4bi as shaykh 
al-Azhar—Muhammad_ (‘Illaysh became the 
favourite candidate of the Azhari ‘ulama’ and of 
the students for succession of al-‘Abbasi. His 
involvement with the ‘Urabiyyin [see ‘uRABi], 
his active support of their cause and his effort 
to mount resistance against the British invasion— 
he was among the first to call for the procla- 
mation of dihad—resulted his arrest and 
detention following the British occupation of 
Cairo in September 1882. He died in prison on 
9 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1299/22 October 1882. 
Bibliography: Biographies may be found in ‘Ali 
Mubarak, Aditat, iv, 41-44; Ilyas Zakhora, Mirat 
al~asr ft ta’rikh wa-rusiim akabir ridjal Misr, 1, 196 f.; 
Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, a/-A‘am, vi, 244; and pref- 
aced to Muhammad ‘Illaysh, Fath al-ali ’l-mahk fi 
‘L-fatwa ‘ala madhhab al-Imim Malik, 2 vols., Cairo 
1319-21/1901-4. See also Abu ‘l-Wafa al-Maraghi, 
Min a‘lam al-Malikyya al-Misriyya, in al-Hady al-Islami, 
Bayda’, viii/1 (March 1969), 76-8. For a short dis- 
cussion of the position of al-‘Arabiyya al-Shadhiliyya 
under the leadership of Muhammad ‘Illaysh, see 
F. de Jong, Turug and Turuq-linked institutions in 19th 
century Egypt, Leiden 1978, 113-14. For additional 
biographical data, see ‘Alt Mubarak, Khitat, viii, 74; 
Amin Sami, Takwim al-Nil, iii, part 2, 519 f., 921 f; 
Muhammad Rashid Rida, Ta’rtkh al-Ustadh al-Imam, 
i, 133 f£; Ahmad Shafik, Mudhakkiratt fi nisf karn, 
i, 152, 178; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Djawad al-Kayati, 
Nafhat al-bisham fi rihlat al-Shim, Cairo 1319/1901- 
2, 6 f.; and Sulayman al-Hanaff al-Zayyati, Kanz 
al-dawhar ft ta@rtkh al-Azhar, Cairo n.d, 162 f. 
. (F. DE JONG) 
‘ILM at-AKTAF [see KatiF]. 
‘ILM at-HANDASA (a), geometry. From the 
3rd/9th century onwards, the Arabs were introduced 


| to geometry through the translation of Greek works, 
| especially that of Euclid’s Elements. They then adopted 


for this science the Greek name under the form 
djimatriya. Subsequently, they came into contact with 
the applied geometry of Archimedes, of Hero of 
Alexandria, and with the Indian Sddhantas (in Arabic, 
Sind Hind), and definitively adopted the word handasa 
(borrowed, according to al-Khalil, from the Persian 
andazah = measure, size). 

In the evolution of geometry among the Arabs, two 
important periods may be distinguished: 

I. The period of translations and of initi- 
ation (3rd/9th century). 

A. The first place belongs to the Elements of Geometry 
of Euclid (Aia@b al-Usal or K. al-Arkan), one of the 
most translated and annotated books. (a) We may 
mention two translations owed to Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf 
b. Matar, one entitled the Harinz, the other, 
more precise, known by the name of the Ma’miini. 


| (b) A translation by Ishak b. Hunayn revised and 


corrected by Thabit b. Kurra of Harran (219-88/ 
834-901). (c) al-“Abbas b. Sa‘td al-Djawhari (214/829) 
wrote a commentary on it, including, among other 
things, a number of figures and particular cases 
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added to the first proposition of these Elements. (d) 
A commentary on the fifth proposition by Abi ‘Ali 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Mahani (between 239 and 
270/853-84) comprises 26 figures and is concerned 
principally with proofs that do not make use of rea- 
soning by absurdity. (e) A commentary by Abu ‘I- 
‘Abbas al-Fadl b. Hatim al-Nayrizi (d. 310/922-3). 
(f) A commentary by Aba Dja‘far al-Khazin of 
Khburasan (d. 310/922-3). (g) Abu ’]-Wafa’ al- 
Buzdjani (323-88/934-98) has left an incomplete 
commentary on it. (h) al-Kindr (184-259/800-73) 
devotes a risdla to the “objectives of the work of 
Euclid” (Aghrad K. Uklidis); he comments here, in 
particular, that the work is, in reality, a compendium 
of ancient knowledge set in order and annotated by 
Euclid, and that one of his followers, Hypsicles, 
added on the fourteenth and fifteenth propositions. 

B. The Data (Mu‘tayat) of Euclid, translated by Ishak 
and revised by Thabit. 

We must mention at this point—and we shall 
have occasion to return to it—the criticisms made of 
Euclid’s postulates by al-Nayrizi in his Risdla ft 
‘l-musddara al-mashhiira h-Uklidis “Letter relating to 
the famous postulate of Euclid”; by al-Hasan b. 
al-Haytham (354-430/965-1038); by ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam (467-517/1074-1123) in his Risala fi sharh 
ma ashkala min musddarat Uklidis “Letter explaining 
some difficulties raised by the postulates of Euclid”; 
and by Nasir al-Din al-Tiist (597-672/1201-74) in his 
Tahrir usiil Uklidis “Restatement of the Elements of 
Euclid”, and his Tahrir musadarat Uklidis “Observations 
on the postulates of Euclid”. 

C. The Conic sections (al-Kuti‘ al-makhriitiyya) of 
Apollonius, a work which apparently comprised 8 
propositions; the first four were translated, under the 
supervision of Ahmad b. Miisa b. Shakir, by Hilal b. 
Abi Hilal al-Himsit (d. 218/833), and the last three 
by Thabit b. Kurra. 

D. The Elements of geometry of Menelaus. Thabit 
translated three of its propositions. An unknown trans- 
lator revised the chapters relating to triangles. The 
problem of transversals and their applications in the 
study of conic forms inspired Thabit to compose his 
work al-Kawl fi ‘l-shakl al-katta® wa ‘l-nisba al-mwallafa 
(“Survey of the transversal and harmonic division”), 
a work translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona 
(Liber Thabit de figura alchata). Nasir al-Din al-Tisi also 
made this work the basis of his treatise Aitab al-Shakl 
al-katta‘, in which he set out to establish the funda- 
mental principles of spherical trigonometry. 

E. The work of Pappus (the Collection of mathematics), 
notably a translation by Thabit of his commentary 
on the Book of Ptolemy relating to the area of the 
sphere; and his commentary on the tenth proposition 
of Euclid. 

F. The geometrical work of Archimedes: (a) His 
work On the sphere and the cylinder, translated by the 
Banu Misa, later by Thabit and by Ishak b. Hunayn. 
A translation by Kusta b. Lika (299/912) served as 
the basis for the Hebrew translation of Kalonimos b. 
Kalonimos (728/1328). (b) On the squaring of the circle 
(Fi taksir al-da@’ira; Tarbt’ al-d@ira; Misahat al-dad va), 
translated by Thabit and by Hunayn b. Ishak, a 
translation revised by Nasir al-Din al-Tasi (ed. 
Hyderabad 1359/1940). (c) The Lemmata (al-ma’khiidhat), 
translated by Thabit and annotated by Abu *l-Hasan 
‘Alt b. Ahmad al-Nasawi (370-431/980-1040); Tust 
makes use of it in his study published in 1940 at 
Hyderabad. (d) Measuring the side of a regular heptagon 
inscribed in a circle (tasbv‘ al-d@ ira), a work which inspired 
in particular, Aba Sahi al-Kuhr. 





G. The work of Hero of Alexandria, notably the 
K. Hall shukik Uklidis (“Resolution of doubts con- 
cerning Euclid”); and the A. al-Hiyal al-riihantyya 
(“Pneumatics”). 

We may note, finally, the translation of the Stndhantas 
which familiarised the Arabs with problems of sur- 
veying and of the measuring of surfaces and volumes, 
and in a general manner, with the various applica- 
tions of geometry. 

II. The period of creativity (4th-9th/10th-15th 
centuries). 

The translated material was, as we have noted, 
progressively annotated, discussed and corrected. 

From the 3rd/9th century, but especially after the 
4th/10th one, the specific contribution of the Arabs 
became more important. The latter supplemented the 
ancient works in a number of disciplines (astronomy, 
optics, algebra), with new proofs and with the reso- 
lution of geometrical problems; new applications came 
into being, especially in sculpture and in architecture; 
trigonometry was discovered and codified; important 
theoretical questions were raised; the authority of 
ancient masters was contested, and the way was open 
for the progress of geometry in hitherto unknown 
directions. 

But before reviewing certain of the most celebrated 
Arab contributions to geometry, here follow, century 
by century, the authors and the works which may 
be mentioned: 

Srd/9th century: al-Kh*arazmi (d. ca. 232/846), 
Bab al-misaha—al-Djawhari_ (214-15/839-30); Kitab 
tafsir K. Uklidis “Commentary on the Book of 
Euclid”; K. al-Ashkal allatt zaédaha ft’ ’l-makdla 
al-ila min Uklidis “On the figures that he has 
added to the first proposition of Euclid”; Ziyadat 


ft ‘l-makala al-khamisa min Kk. Uklidis “Supplement 


to the fifth proposition of Euclid”, cf. Fihrist, Cairo 
1348/1930, 379; and Suter, 21.——the Bana Misa 
b Shakir (Muhammad, d. 259/873), Ma‘rifat misahat 
al-ashkal al-basita wa ‘l-kuriyya “Information on the 
surfaces of plane and spherical figures” (mss. 
Carullah 1475, 3; 1502, 9; Képriili, 930, 14; 
931, 14; Rampir 311; Bodl. i, 960); Mukaddimat 
a-makhritat “Introduction to the conical forms” (mss. 
Bodl. i, 943, 5; Leiden 979; Sarton 193); Kismat 
al-zawaya bi-thalatha aksém mutasdwiya “Trisection of 
angles” (cf. Fihrist, 379.—al-Mahani, Risala ft 
‘L-nisha “Treatise on proportions” (Fthrist 379; mss. 
Bod]. 6009; Paris 3467, 1°); R. fi “l-mushkil min al- 
nisba “Epistle on complex proportions” (ms. Paris 
2457, 39); R. ft 26 shakl™ min al-makdla al-ila 
min Uklidis (Fihkrist, 379, Thabit b. Kurra; see D. 
above); K. al-Shakl al-katta@’ (Fihrist, 380; mss. Paris 
2457, 37; 2467, 13; Esc. 971, 2; Algiers 1446, 5); 
K. ft misahat kat’ al-makhrit alladhi yusamma 
‘t-mukaf? “Surface of the conical form known as the 
parabola” (mss. Paris 2437, 25; Cairo vi, [97)— 
al-Battani (244-317/858-929): we note in particular 
his contribution to trigonometry and his elegant 
solutions to problems of spherical trigonometry 
by means of orthographical projection, solutions 
known and partially imitated by Regiomontanus 
(1436-76). 

4th/ 10th century: al-Nayrizi, Sharh Uklidis (Fthrist 
389; S. 363); R. fi l-musddara al-mashhiira li-Uklidis.— 
al-Buzdjani, K. fima yaktad; ilayhi al-‘ummal wa 
‘L-kuttab min sind‘at al-hisab “Elements of calculus 
essential for the accountant and the secretary”; 
3rd _ part, fi a‘mal al-misaha “Methods relating to 
surfaces” .—al-Sidjzi (358-89/969-99) one of the 
greatest Muslim geometrists, R. ft tkhrad al-khutit 
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fi ‘t-dawa’ir al-mawdit‘a min al-nukat al-mu‘tat “In 
a given circle, to draw certain straight lines through 
given points” (ms. Paris 2458, 1; Sédillot, Notices 
et Extraits, xiii, 143); R. fi ‘-djawab ‘an al-mas@il 
allatt. swila ‘anha fi ba‘d al-ashkal al-ma’khiidha mun 
K. al-ma’khidhat li-Arshamidis (ms. Paris 2458, 8; 
Sedillot 116); Tahszl al-kawanin al-handasiyya al- 
mahdida (ms. Paris 2458, 2; Sédillot, 139): al-Sidjzi 
was particularly interested in circles and in conical 
sections. 

5th/ 11th century: Ibn al-Haytham is well-known for 
his studies in optics (Problem of Alhazen). Among 
his geometrical works we note the following (cf. ‘Uyin 
al-anba@’, ed, Beirut 1377/1957, iii, 154 fF): Sharh 
Usal Uklidis fi *l-handasa wa ‘l~“adad wa-talkhisuhu 
(“Commentary and summary of the Elements of 
Euclid”; A. al-Taklil wa “l-tarkib al-handasiyyayni 
(“Analysis and synthesis in geometry”; Makala fi hall 
shakk, radd ala Uklidis fi ‘l-makala al-khamisa kitabih 


fi *l-Usil al-riyadiyya “Analysis of a doubt, in response | 


to Euclid in the 5th proposition of his work ‘Elements 
of mathematics’”; Makdla fi misaéhat al-mudjassam 
al-mukaf’ “On the surface of the paraboloid”; Makéla 
fi khawass al-kat® al-mukaf? “On the properties of 


the parabola”; Makdla fi khawdass al-kat al-za@ id | 
“On the properties of the hyperbola”; Afakala fi | 


hall shukiik al-makala al-tlaé min Kh. Uklidis “Analysis 
of doubts concerning the Ist proposition of the Book 
of Euclid”. Let it be added that Ibn al-Haytham, 
besides his theoretical work, tried to find practical 
applications for his results. It is sufficient to recall, 
in this context, the anecdote related by al-Kifti (ii, 
149, 150) concerning his attempt to construct a bar- 
rage on the cataracts of the Nile, near Aswan, with 
the object of regulating the course of the river. 

6th/ 12th century: “Umar al-Khayyam, R. ft sharh ma 
ashkala min musddarat K. Uklidis “Explanation of diffi- 
culties raised by the postulates of the Book of Euclid” 
(mss. Leiden 967; Paris 4946); Makala ft ‘l-djabr wa 
‘l-mukdbala (mss. Leiden 1020; Paris 2458, 7, 2461): 
in particular, geometrical solutions of second-degree 
equations. 

7th/ 13th century. Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, R. al-shakl al- 


katta, here he expounds the theory of transversals 


from which he deduces original connections enabling | 


him to lay the foundations of spherical trigonome- 
try; Lahrir ‘Usil Uklidis “Examination of the Elements 
of Euclid” (mss. Tunis 56R, 58R, Latin tr., Rome 
1594); Tahrir musédarat Uklidis (ms. Tunis 4761); the 
method employed in these studies is adopted by a 
number of commentators on Euclid, including, espe- 
cially, Shams al-Din al-Samarkandt, Ashkal al-ta’ sis, 
and the commentary by Misa b. Muhammad Kadi- 
zada al-Rtmi (815/1412) (mss. Tunis 2705, 223R, 
2746; Esc. 952, Paris 6853); commentary by Hasan 
b. Muhammad Nazzam al-Nisabiri (811/1408) in his 
Tawdih of the Tadhkira of Tist (ms. Tunis 236, copy 
dating from 860/1398). 

Gth/ 15th century. Al-Kashi (d. 832/1429): al-Risdla 
al-muhitiyya fi ‘stikhradj muhit al-d@ira “Determination 
of the perimeter of the circle”. 


A brief analysis of the contribution of the | 


Muslims towards the progress of geometry: 

A. Analysis—\. First one may note, in the guise 
of introduction to books on various disciplines, a 
number of geometrical questions, the solution of 
which is necessary for the explanation of the ideas 


studied subsequently in these works; this is the case ; 


with the opening chapters of treatises on astronomy 
where the properties of circles drawn on spheres are 
described in detail and where there are solutions to 





problems of distances, volumes of solids, plane or 
spherical trigonometry. 

On the other hand, in spite of the duality of origin 
of geometry and of arithmetic or of algebra, the two 
latter being initially discrete sciences, the former of con- 
tinuous scope, the Muslims, since al-Kh*“arazmi, have 
used algebra for the solving of geometric problems, they 
have also made use of geometry for the solving of new 
algebraic problems. It is sufficient, in this context, to 
recall the solution by al-Khayyém of cubic equations 
by means of intersection of circles, parabolas or hyper- 
bolas; we may also cite al-Mahani’s problem concern- 
ing the plane sections of the sphere, which led him to 
the third-degree equation x’ + b? = bx’. 

2. It is impossible to overestimate the importance of 
the revolution brought about in astronomical calcula- 
tions, in particular, or in physics, by a sister science of 
geometry, developed and codified by the Muslims who 
made of it an independent discipline, sc. trigonometry. 
Thanks to this new science, a whole range of problems 
was completely solved, and with a precision depending 
uniquely on tables (zig) established at an early stage. 

In the 3rd/9th century, al-Battanr solved the equa- 
tion sin x = a cos. x discovering the formula 


a 


sin x = (for the arcs of the Ist quadrant). 


Vita 
Habash compiled the table of tangents. In the 
4th/10th century, Abu ’l-Wafa’ brought real progress 
to trigonometry. He established the relations: sin (a 


+ b) = sin a cos b + sin b cos a 
2sina=1-cos2a 
sin 2 a = 2 sin a cos a 
1 ; 
sec a = Vi - tg’a 





cos a 
He set out the formula of sines in a spherical triangle: 


sin b 


sin B 


sin a 


sin ¢ 
sin A 


sin C 
Ibn Yanus (958/1009) author of the Hakimi table, 


demonstrated the formula: 


cos a cos b = '/ [cos (a + b) + cos (a — 


by], 


permitting the passage from a sum to a product, 
an operation which was to be of importance in the 
logarithmic system of calculation invented later. 

In the 6th/12th century, Djdbir b. Aflah knew 
the equation cos b = cos B sin c. In short, Arabic 
trigonometry was already a long-established science 
when Fibonacci used it, ca. 1220, for the measuring 
of surfaces and when, ca. 1464, Regiomontanus, put- 
ting al-Tas?s work to good use, composed the first 
treatise on trigonometry published in Europe in 1485. 

3. Geometry was further applied by the Arabs 
in geodesic measurements, executed to check the ancient 
proportions and to verify the conclusions of the Almagest 
of Ptolemy (scientific expeditions by the Bani Shakir, 
ca. 212/827, in the region of Palmyra and Rakka, 
then in the neighbourhood of Sindjar, the Latin Singara, 
with the object of measuring the earth’s inclination). 
Al-Battani fixed the geographical coordinates of 310 
locations, including 30 in the West; al-Hasan al- 
Marrakiisht gave the coordinates of 135 locations, of 
which 71 belong to the western Mediterranean, Al- 
Birtini dealt with the problem of cartography and of 
the representation, on a plane surface, of the celestial 
or terrestial sphere. He reviewed various methods of 
projection, conical, cylindrical, orthographical or 
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stereographical, the lines of the sphere being repre- 
sented by ellipses, parabolas or hyperbolas. 

4. “Geometry”, wrote the Ikhw4an al-Safa’, “has as 
its principal field of application the measurement of 
surfaces, measurement which is essential for survey- 
ors, accountants, tax agents, landowners, in their var- 
ious operations or transactions, such as the collection 
of property tax, the drainage of water-courses, the 
postal service, etc.” 

5. An important area in the application of geo- 
metry is that of architecture and sculpture; Muslim 
art, inspired by geometry, invented the extended arch, 
cupolas resting on regular polygons, corbellings, sta- 
lactites, groups of polyhedrons of stucco and light. 
The work of the sculptor in stone or in stucco was 
designed by the mathematician. 

B. Works—Among the works of pure geometry writ- 
ten by the Muslims, Suter mentions only two trea- 
tises, in the 3rd/9th century the book by the Bani 
Shakir (Ma‘rifat al-ashkal al-basita wa ’l-kuriyya), and in 
the 4th/10th century, the Geometry of Abu ’l-Wafa 
which has come down to us in a Persian edition owed 
to one of his pupils (cf. F. Woepcke, in JA [1855], 
218-56 and 309-59). 

However, it is possible to take account of other 
writings which in our view are of great importance: 

The ms. of Thabit b. Kurra mentioned above Fi 
misahat kat’ al-makhriit alladhi yusamma ‘I-mukafi, where, 
following the example of Archimedes, the former uses 


a method of integral calculus in the quest for the limit | 
of the equivalent on “integral sums” for the determi- | 
nation of the surface of a segment of a parabola, or ; 
the volume of a paraboloid revolving around its axis or | 


around any other straight line passing through the focus. 

An important fact deserves to be remembered; this 
is the attitude of a group of Muslim scholars towards 
the principle of authority and the enormous prestige 
enjoyed by the name of Euclid since ancient times, 
a prestige which has not ceased to be immense up 
to a period close to the present day. In the list which 
we have presented, it is notable that, since the 3rd/9th 
century, scholars have not refrained from expressing 
serious reservations in regard to certain of Euclid’s 
postulates, and in particular the famous 5th postulate 
concerning parallel lines. 

In a closely-argued discussion, they first insist on 
the fact that Euclid himself, not entirely convinced 
by his proposition, does not see it as a “first truth” 
or an axiom, but a postulate which he simply invites 
the reader to adopt. Thus they attempt to go further 
and construct the theory of parallels by using other 
axioms and postulates, and employing the methods of 
Eudox and Archimedes. 

The most remarkable works are those of Djawhart 
(3rd/9th century), of Abhari, of Nayrizt (4th/10th 
century), of Ibn al-Haytham and Khayyam (5th/11th 
century) and of Tiisi (7th/13th century). These works 
were translated into Latin and Hebrew; their influ- 
ence is evident in the work Commentaries to the intro- 
duction of Euclid’s elements by Levi ben Gerson (14th 
century), in Rectifier of wrong by Alfonso (14th-15th cen- 
tury) and in the commentaries on the Elements of 
Euclid by Clavius (16th century). 

The demonstration of the 5th postulate by Tus? 
(published in Rome in 1594 and in London in 1657) 
was known to John Wallis (1616-1703) and to 
Saccheri (1667-1733). The essential point of the 
demonstration of Khayyam and of Tis? rests on the 
possibility of constructing a quadrilateral ABCD 
(made famous later through the work of Saccheri) 
such that AB = CD, ABC = 1D, BCD = ID, thus 





entailing that BAD = ADC. Three cases are theo- 
retically possible for these angles: they can be right- 
angles, acute or obtuse. Khayyam and Tiisi concluded 
that only the first case is really practicable. It is 
known that subsequently, the basic theorems of non- 
Euclidian geometry of Lobachevski and of Bolyai rest 
essentially on the hypothesis of the acute angle; the 
obtuse-angle hypothesis corresponds to the geometry 
of Riemann. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the studies of 
the Muslims constituted an important milestone in 
the sequence of progress of geometry; they posed 
some essential questions, from 4 scientific as well as 
from a philosophical point of view. They had the 
excellent idea of not limiting geometry to continu- 
ous scales. They were remarkably adept at holding 
the balance between theoretical abstract thought and 
practical art, i.e. concrete application. If they were 
to a great extent the disciples of Euclid and of other 
masters of Greek geometry, they had the courage 
to criticise the works that they had inherited and 
to express serious doubts on their subject, and 
their theoretical scruples were great. They thus pre- 
pared the way for the subsequent development of 
geometry. 
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7 : __ (M. Sourssi) _ 

‘SIMAD at-DIN ‘ALI, FAKIH-I KIRMANI, 
Persian mystical poet of the 8th/l4th century, 
was born at Kirman about 690/1291-2. 

In the Safa’-ndma he relates that when his father 
died in 705/1305, he and a brother took over the 
direction of a khanakah which had been founded 
in Kirman by his father’s shaykh, Nizam al-Din 
Mahmid, for the benefit of the followers of the 
kutb al-aktab Zayn al-Din ‘Abd al-Salam Kamiyi. 
Through this line of mystical tradition, ‘Imad al- 
Din was connected with the teaching of Aba Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardi [g.v.]. Besides his occupation 
as the shaykh of a convent, he was also a doctor 
of Islamic law, as his /akab suggests. Little reliable 
information concerning his life can be drawn 
from the traditional biographies. According to a 
frequently retold anecdote appearing for the first 
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time in the Habib al-siyar, the cat of ‘Imad al-Din 
could imitate his master in the performance of his 
prayers. The origin of the story can be traced to 
a line in one of the poems of Hafiz, which has 
been interpreted as a reference to a rivalry between 
the two poets for the favours of the Muzaffarid ruler 
Shah Shudja‘ (cf. Humayin-Farrukh, Introduction, 
81 ff). Many panegyrical references in the poems 
of ‘Imad al-Din indicate that he was on good terms 
with the rulers of his age and several of their min- 
isters. His most important patrons were the 
Muzaffarids. Though Shah Shudja‘ favoured him in 
particular, ‘Imad al-Din already wrote poems ded- 
icated to Mubariz al-Din Muhammad. Occasionally, 
he praised their opponent, Abi Ishak Indjii of Shiraz, 
as well and it is possible that he stayed some time 
at Shiraz himself. His poetry was also appreciated 
at the court of the Il-Khan Aba Sa‘id. 

Most of ‘Imad al-Din’s life was apparently spent 
at Kirman where, according to Dawlat-Shah, he died 
in 773/1371-2. The alternative, but less probable, date 
of 793/1391 is mentioned by Taki Kashi (cf. Sprenger, 
Oudh catalogue, Calcutta 1854, 436-8). The convent and 
the tomb of ‘Imad al-Din were still visited in the late 
9th/15th century. 

The known works of ‘Imad al-Din consist exclu- 
sively of poetry. As a pen-name he used the form 
‘Imad, or more rarely, ‘Imad-i Fakth. The Diwan con- 
tains predominantly ghazals. His place in the devel- 
opment of the Persian ghazal is an interesting one, 
as he was among the most prominent writers who 
cultivated the genre during the interval between the 
lives of Sa‘dt and Hafiz. The former is named 
by ‘Imad as an admired predecessor. The latter was 
a younger contemporary who must have been 
acquainted with ‘Imad’s work. Not only did ‘Imad 
and Hafiz share a number of patrons; their poetry 
shows that they made use of many similar motives. 
Listings of these common elements have been made 
by some modern researchers (e.g. Ibn Yiisuf Shirazi, 
Muhammad Mu‘in and Humayin-farrukh). On the 
other hand, the style of ‘Imad is clearly distinguish- 
able from that of Hafiz on account of the former's 
greater simplicity of language and the more coherent 
structure of his ghazals. The central theme is the long- 
ing of the lover for the transcendental Beloved. 
Anacreontic and kalandart elements, though not lack- 
ing, are only subordinate motives. The mystical inten- 
tion of ‘Imad’s ghazals cannot be mistaken, even in 
those cases where the poem serves as the prologue 
to a short panegyrical address. The poet used to recite 
and discuss poems of his own in his khdnakah, as 
Djami tells us in the Bahdristén. From this notice, the 
conclusion may be drawn that he used them as a 
tool for this mystical teaching. The ghazals of ‘Imad 
have been analysed by K. Stolz, Der Diwan des 
‘Imaduddin Fagth, in WKM, xlix (1942), 31-70. 

The second part of ‘Imadi’s literary output con- 
sists of a series of mathnawtyyat. Apart from a few 
very short pieces, there are five poems of an inter- 
mediate size: 

1. The Safa’-ndma, or Mu nis al-abrar, is a didactic 


poem written in imitation of Nizami’s Makhzan al- : 


asraér, with which it has the metre sar?‘ in common. 
It was completed in 766/1364-5 and dedicated to 
Shah Shudja‘. One of its original features is a descrip- 


tion of Shiraz. The text has been edited by Muham- | 


mad Ikbal in Oriental College Magazine, v-viii (1929-32), 


passim. 


2. The Suhbat-nama, or Tartkat-i suhbat-néma, in | 


the same metre as the Bastdén of Sa‘di, was com- 








pleted in 731/1330-1. It was dedicated to the wazir 
of the Il-Khan, Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah. In ten discourses, the 
manners are described of the rulers, the saints, the 
students, the scholars, the anchorites, the travellers, 
the ahl-i_futuwwat, the beautiful ones, the lovers and 
the singers and musicians. To each discourse, one 
or more illustrative stories are added. The seventh 
chapter has been edited and translated by H.W. 
Duda, ‘Imaduddin Fagih und die Futuwwwa, in ArO, vi 
(1934), 112-24. 

3. The Mahabbat-ndma-i sahibdilan, a short mathnawit 
preceded by a prose introduction containing the 
dedication to the Il-Khanid wazir Kh*adja Taki al- 
Din ‘Iraki. The metre used in the second part is 
hazadj-i musaddas-i mahdhiif. The theme of love, stud- 
ied here in all the realms of nature, is treated in 
the form of a series of ten disputations, between 
the soul and the body as well as between a num- 
ber of entities which belong to the mineral, the 
vegetable and the animal kingdom. The illustrative 
stories, added in each case, deal with famous 
pairs of lovers (cf. H.W. Duda, Ferhdd und Schirin, 
Prague 1933, 98-100, where the story of the fifth 
disputation is discussed). The title of the poem is 
a chronogram indicating that it was completed in 
732/1331-2. 

4. The Tartkat-ndma, composed in the same metre 
as the preceding poem, was completed in 750/1349- 
50 according a chronogram hidden in one of the 
lines, but Humayin-Farrukh regards the line as cor- 
rupt and dates the work between 754-9, i.e. during 
one of the last years of the reign of Mubariz al- 
Din Muhammad, to whom it is dedicated. The sub- 
ject of the poem is an adaptation of the Afishah 
al-hidaya, the Persian translation by ‘Izz al-Din 
Mahmiid Kashani (died 735/1334-5) of the Awanf 
al-ma‘anf of Abii Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (for a 
list of the ten chapter headings, see Munzawi, iv, 
2994-5). 

5. The Dah-naéma (in the ms. Aya Sofya no. 4131, 
dated 841 A.H., the work is called Nasthat-ndma) 
belongs superficially to a genre of mathnawis in the 
metre of the preceding poems which consists of col- 
lections of ten letters exchanged between an imagi- 
nary pair of lovers. “Imad has introduced several 
changes into the conventional pattern: he uses other 
metres as well, alternates between the forms of the 
mathnawit and the kastda, and even deviates from the 
basic theme by inserting letters to some of his patrons 
instead of love-letters. See further T. Ganjei, The genesis 
and definition of a literary composition, the Dahndéma (“Ten 
love-letters”), in Isl, xvii (1971), 59-66. 

Contrary to the relative oblivion that has become 
the fate of the works of ‘Imad in later centuries, they 
seem to have been held in high esteem during his 
own lifetime and the immediately-following century. 
Several early manuscripts have been preserved, one 
of which (Madjlis no. 1030) may be an autograph. 
Among the writers of the beginning of the 9th/15th 
century, Bushak and Adhari highly praised the poet- 
ical talents of ‘Imad. 

Bibliography: the Diwan-i ‘Imad-1 Fakth-i Kirmant 
has been edited by Rukn al-Din Humayin-Farrukh, 
Tehran 1348/1969, with an extensive introduction.; 
the aforementioned mathnawiyyat, together with a 
short poem entitled Humdyiinndma, have been edited 
by the same in Pandj gandj, Tehran 2537/1978; 
For descriptions of the most important manuscripts, 
see further Sir G. Ouseley, Biographical notices of 
Persian poets, London 1846, 195-200; Sachau-Ethé, 
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Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Part i, Oxford 1889, cols. 572-3; Maulavi 
Abdul Muqtadir, Catalogue.@hellip; Bankipore, Persian 
poets: Firdaust to Hafiz, Patna 1908, 217-9; Blochet, 
Catalogue des manuscrits persans de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, iii, Paris 1928, 217-8; H.W. Duda, Ferhad 
und Schirin, Prague 1933, 191-2; idem, in 4r0O, 
vi (1934), 113-4; Ibn Yusuf Shirazi, Fihrist-yi 
kitabkhana-yi_ madrasa-yi ‘Alt Sipahsalar, iti, Tehran 

1318/1939, 643-4; idem, Fihrist-i kitabkhdna-i 

Madjlis-i Shura-yi milli, iii, Tehran 1321/1942, 359- 

63; Ahmed Ates, Istanbul kiitiiphanelerinde farsga 

manzum eserler, i, Istanbul 1968, 273-8; Nuskhaha-yi 

Khattt, vi, Tehran 1348/1969, 683; A. Munzawt, 

Fihrist-i nuskhaha-yi khatti-yt farsi, iii, Tehran 

1350/1971, 1886, 2450 f.; iv, Tehran 1351/1972, 

2819, 2985 f., 2990, 2994 f., 3174, 3327; The 

main biographical sources are Dawlat-Shah, 

254-6; Djami, Bahdristan, Vienna 1846, 101; 

Kh*andamir, Habib al-siyar, Bombay 1857, iii/2, 

37 (see also ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa’i, Ridjal-7 Kitab 

Habib al-siyar, Tehran 1324/1945, 83); Amin 

Ahmad Razi, Haft iklim, Tehran 1340/1961, i, 

275-7; Lutf-‘Alt Beg Adhar, Atashkada, Tehran 

1337/1958, 124; Rida-Kulr Khan Hidayat, Riyad 

al-Grifin, Tehran 1305/1887-8, 109-10; See also 

Browne, LHP, iii, 258-9 and passim; Tradj Afshar, 

Fihrist-i makalat-i farsi, i, Tehran 1339/1960, 460, 

5916, _ (J.T.P. pe Bruyn) 

‘IMADI is the pen name of a Persian poet of 
the 6th/12th century whose personal name has not 
been transmitted. Sometimes the title Amir is added 
to it, presumably referring to his prominence as a 
poet of the court in his own days. Another nisba 
often attached to the name ‘Imadi is Shahriyari. 
The biographical sources interpret the latter differ- 
ently. According to some, it is derived from the name 
of a district of Rayy, implying that ‘Imadi originat- 
ed from that area, which is not unlikely. Others, 
however, have connected it with the founder of the 
Islamic branch of the Bawandid dynasty [9.v.] of 
Mazandaran. It is certain, anyhow, that the former 
nisba refers to the poet’s allegiance to a member of 
that family, Sayf al-Din ‘Imad al-Din Faramurz, des- 
ignated as shah-t Mazandaran (Rahat al-sudir, 210), 
although he cannot be identified definitely with any 
ruler known from other historical sources (cf. M. 
Kazwint, Mamdih-i Smadi, in Bist makala*, Tehran 
1332/1953, ii, 343-51). ‘Imad7 apparently started his 
literary career under the protection of this ruler, on 
whose death he wrote an elegy (Rahat al-sudir, 371- 
2, cf. especially the note by the editor). Afterwards, 
‘Imadi went over to the service of the Saldjak court 
and composed several panegyrics for Sultan Rukn 
al-Din Toghril II (526-9/1 132-4). Many other patrons 
are mentioned in the poems of ‘Imadi, one of the 
latest may have been the Eldigiizid atabak Dyihan- 
Pahlawan Muhammad (570-81/1175-86) (cf. the dif- 
ferent opinion of Kazwini, op. cit., 348). It is less 
certain that he also praised Sultan Toghril II (571- 
90/1176-94), as is sometimes asserted (for the full 
list of the patrons of ‘Imadi, see S. Nafisi, Ta‘likat- 
i Lubab al-albab, 724 f.). Of the two dates mentioned 
for his death, 573/1177-8 (Takt Kashi) and 
582/1186-7 (dtashkada), the former seems to be the 
most probable. 

‘Awit has entered a few of ‘Imadi’s poems under 
the name of ‘Imad al-Din Ghaznawi. This has led 
to speculations about an eastern origin of ‘Imadi. 
Later biographers mention the Ghaznawid poet 
Mukhtar? as his father. According to a notice given 





by Taki Kashi, ‘Imadi studied treatises on tasawwuf 
with Sana’i at Balkh. The same writer proposes the 
possibility that there might have been two different, 
but contemporaneous, poets by this name. This 
assumption was rejected already in the Haff tklim. 
There is no evidence known from his own works that 
could corroborate the theory of his connection with 
Ghazna. 

Although ‘Imadi was first of all renowned as a poet 
of the court, he also wrote religious poetry. He recites 
poems of this nature during the sessions held by the 
famous preacher Ibn ‘Abbadi (Rahat al-sudiir, 209). In 
one of his ghazals, ‘Imadi clearly refers to the tran- 
scendental meaning that should be read into the con- 
ventional imagery (cf. e.g. Djadjarmi, Minis al-ahrar, 
ii, Tehran 1350/1971, 1108 f,). 

There are some indications that point to a fairly 
high esteem for ‘Imadi’s poetry in his own time. 
Hasan Ghaznawi Ashraf even recommended his 
work as good material for the study of tyro poets 
(Rahat al-sudiir, 57). SImadi exchanged poems full of 
mutual praise with another poet of Rayy, Kiwami. 
Both poets were in many respects imitators of the 
style of Sanat. ‘Imadit even went so far that he 
adapted one of Sana‘i’s poems for his own use 
(Shams-i Kays, 464 ff.). A modern critic (Furazan- 
farr) has praised ‘Imadi’s ability to maintain a fair 
balance between subtlety of concepts and simplicity 
of language. 

Quite soon, however, ‘Imadi’s poetry appears to 
have lost the interest of the public. No complete 
copy of his Diwan is now known to exist. The largest 
collection now extant is the British Museum ms. Or. 
298 containing more than 1400 lines, most of which 
belong to kasidas. More material is scattered over 
a great number of sources, but a comprehensive 
collection is still lacking. 

Bibliography: Rawandi, Rahat al-sudiir, ed. 
Muhammad Iqbal, London 1921; ‘Awfi, ed. 
Browne, ii, 257-67, ed. S. Nafisi, 430-6; cf. Talikat, 
722-8; Shams-i Kays, al-Mudjam fi ma‘dyir ashGr al- 
‘adam, Tehran 1338/1959, passim; Taki Kashi, 
Khulasat al-ashGr (cf. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits 
persans de la Bibliothéque Nationale, iti, Paris 1928, 50 
and Nafisi, op. cit.); Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft iklim, 
Tehran 1340/1961, iii, 23-31; Lutf-‘Alt Beg Adhar, 
Atashkada, Tehran 1337/1958, 33, 117, 170, 220; 
Rida-kult Khan Hidayat, Afadjma‘ al-fusah@, Tehran 
1295/1878, i, 350-2; Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, London 
1881, ii, 557-8; Badi‘ al-Zaman Furtizanfarr, Sukhan 
wa sukhanwaran', Tehran 1312/1933, ii, 166-77, 
*Tehran 1350/1971, 517-32; Dh. Safa, Ta’rikh-i 
adabiyyat dar Tran, ii, *Tehran 1339/1960 743-50; 
A. Munzawi, Fehrist-2 nuskhahd-yi khattiyi farsi, ii, 
Tehran 1350/1971, 2451. 

ae (J.T.P. pe Bruijn) 

aAL-IMARAT at-‘ARABIYYA aLt-MUTTAHIDA 
(the United Arab Amirates), the federation of seven 
shaykhdoms of the lower Gulf, formerly known 
as the Trucial States, inaugurated on 14 Shawwél 
1391/2 December 1971. The member states are Abii 
Zabi {Aba’ Dhabi), Dubayy, al-Sharika (Shardja), 
‘Adjman, Umm al-Kaywayn, Ra’s al-Khayma and 
Fudjayra. The federation’s total area is about 30,000 
square miles and its population (180,226 at the 1968 
census) has been variously estimated, in the absence 
of reliable statistics, at anything between 320,000 and 
700,000, mostly concentrated in Abt Zabt and Dubayy 
shaykhdoms. 

Until December 1971, the seven shaykhdoms were 
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linked to Great Britain by a series of treaties, the old- 
est dating back to 1236/1820, whereby Britain exer- 
cised responsibility for the conduct of the shaykhdoms’ 
foreign relations and ensured their observance of the 
engagements they had entered into over the years to 
respect the maritime truce and to abstain from piracy 
and slave-trading. It was generally accepted that an 
implicit reciprocal obligation devolved upon Britain 
from these engagements to defend the Trucial 
Shaykhdoms against their enemies. A first step towards 
promoting some form of association among the 
shaykhdoms was taken in 1371-2/1952 with the estab- 
lishment of the Trucial States Council, made up of 
the rulers of the seven shaykhdoms. Further steps were 
the setting up of the Trucial States Development 
Council to assist economic, and especially agricul- 
tural, progress, and the organisation of the Trucial 
Oman Scouts (first formed as the Trucial Oman Levies 
in 1950 on the model of the Jordanian Arab Legion) 
to keep the peace throughout the shaykhdoms and 
along their borders. The definition of these borders 
was, for the most part, accomplished in the years 
between 1374-5/1955 and 1380-1/1961. 

In Shawwal 1387/January 1968 the British govern- 
ment announced that it intended to withdraw from 
its special position in the Gulf by the end of 1971 
(Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1390), and at the same time to termi- 
nate its treaty relationship with the Trucial States, 
Bahrayn and Katar. A month after the statement 
was made the rulers of Abi Zabi and Dubayy 
announced (on 19 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 1387/18 February 
1968) that they were forming a union of their two 
shaykhdoms with the intention of co-ordinating their 
foreign and defence policies, and of co-operating over 
such matters as internal security, education, health 
services and immigration. At their instigation a con- 
ference of the Trucial Shaykhs and the rulers of 
Bahrayn and Katar was held at Dubayy the follow- 
ing week, and on 28 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da/27 February a 
decision was reached in principle to create a federa- 
tion of the nine shaykhdoms. Ultimate power in the 
federation would reside in a supreme council made 
up of the nine rulers, while executive authority would 
be vested in a federal council. The agreement to 
establish the federation, which was to be called the 
“Federation of Arab Amirates” (lttihad al-Imarat al- 
‘Arabiyya), was to come into force on the last day of 
Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 1387/30 March 1968. 

Over the next two years, little discernible progress 
was made towards the creation of the federation. 
Much of the preliminary work—-on a common cur- 
rency, a unified educational system, federal commu- 
nications, integrated medical and social services, 
etc.—was delegated to committees, whose effectiveness 
was hampered by their lack of authority and their 
dilatoriness. The chief obstacles, however, were polit- 
ical. For nearly two centuries the shaykhdoms con- 
cerned had been at odds—and frequently in open 
conflict—with one another over territorial disputes, 
dynastic rivalries and tribal dissensions. These under- 
lying and enduring sources of discord found an out- 
let during the negotiations towards federation in 
acrimonious disagreements over the site of the provi- 
sional federal capital, the selection and term of office 
of the federation’s president, and, most seriously of 
all, the distribution of power in the supreme and fed- 
eral councils and representation in the proposed con- 
sultative assembly. 

Bahrayn and Katar were insistent that they, 
Abii Zabr and Dubayy should have one vote each 
on the supreme council, while the remaining five 











Trucial States were to be confined to one collective 
vote. They further insisted that all decisions taken by 
the council should be unanimous. For their part, the 
Trucial States wanted equality of voting rights, though 
they were divided over the question of unanimous 
or majority decisions, with Aba’ Zabi pushing most 
strongly for the principle of majority decisions. Perhaps 
the greatest disagreement of all was over the alloca- 
tion of seats in the proposed consultative assembly. 
Bahrayn wanted representation to be on the basis of 
population, which would have given her twice as 
many seats as the other eight states combined. They 
in turn, and for this very reason, wanted equal rep- 
resentation for all states. Fear of Bahrayn’s predom- 
inance in the federation, not only because of her 
numerical strength but also because of the superior 
skills and educational attainments of her people, was 
perhaps the most potent single reason why the fed- 
eration of nine shaykhdoms languished and eventually 
expired. 

Another important reason was the uneasiness 
engendered among some of the shaykhdoms’ rulers 
by the overhanging threat of major territorial claims 
against two of their number—the Persian claim to 
sovereignty over Bahrayn, and Sa‘idi Arabia’s claim 
to a considerable portion of Abii Zabi shaykhdom, 
including the Buraymi oasis on its border with 
‘Uman. It was her desire for support in resisting 
the Persian claim that had greatly influenced 
Bahrayn’s decision to participate in the federation. 
The other states, however, were reluctant to risk 
offending Persia by according Bahrayn the support 
she sought. Dubayy, for instance, because of her 
close commercial ties with Persia, was most averse 
to becoming embroiled in the dispute. There was a 
similar aversion on the part of most of the 
shaykhdoms to being drawn into Abii Zabi’s fron- 
tier disagreement with Sa‘idi Arabia. Katar’s rela- 
tions with the Sa‘tdis had been intimate for many 
years, whereas those with Aba Zabi had been dis- 
tant, and at times hostile, for generations. Bahrayn 
was counting upon Sa‘tidi diplomatic help against 
the Persians, while Dubayy had for years been locked 
in a contest with Abu Zabi for political influence 
in Trucial ‘Uman. 

A fateful stage in the negotiations towards a fed- 
eration of the nine shaykhdoms was reached in Rabi‘ 
I 1390/May 1970, when a resolution of the Perso- 
Bahrayni dispute was achieved. At the request of both 
parties, and of Britain as the protecting power, the 
UN secretary-general had appointed a personal rep- 
resentative in Muharram 1390/March 1970 to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the people of Bahrayn regarding 
the future political status of the shaykhdom and _ its 
relationship to Persia. The secretary-general’s repre- 
sentative reported at the beginning of May that the 
Bahraynis were “virtually unanimous” in wanting a 
fully independent, sovereign state, and that “the great 
majority” desired it to be an Arab state. The UN 
security council unanimously endorsed the report on 
11 May, and later that month (Rabi‘ I 1390) the 
Persian government accepted it. The renunciation of 
the Persian claim to Bahrayn, although it was hence- 
forth to determine Bahrayn’s attitude to the Federation 
of Arab Amirates, had no effect upon the other threats 
to the federation’s territorial integrity. In the first week 
of May, Sa‘tidi Arabia reasserted her claim to the 
western and southern areas of Abii Zabi and to the 
Buraymi oasis. A fortnight later Persia put forward a 
claim to the islands of Abu Misa and the Greater 
and Lesser Tiinbs (Tinb-i Buzurk and Nahiyy Tanb), 
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situated a few miles inside the Gulf to the west of 
the Straits of Hurmuz. Abii Misa had up to this time 
been regarded as a possession of the Trucial Shaykh- 
dom of al-Sharika, and the Tinbs as belonging to 
Ra’s al-Khayma. 

Having secured the abandonment of the Persian 
claim, the Bahraynis had no wish to create a fresh 
source of friction with the Persians by taking the part 
of al-Sharika and Ra’s al-Khayma in the controversy 
over Abii Miisa and the Tinbs. This caution, 
combined with the resentment felt over what was 
considered to be the insufficient weight given to 
Bahrayn’s interests and importance in the projected 
federation and the aversion to siding with Abi Zabi 
in its resistance to the Sa‘tidis, served to set Bahrayn 
after May 1970 on a political course that took it 
steadily away from the federation and towards 
independence. Where Bahrayn led, Katar was bound 
to follow, as much for reasons of amour propre (its 
ruling family had been at feud with that of Bahrayn 
for over a century) as out of considerations of polit- 
ical advantage and prudence. The final spur was 
applied by the decision of the Conservative govern- 
ment in Britain, which had been elected to power in 
June 1970, to adhere to its predecessor’s policy of 
withdrawal from the Gulf by the end of 1971. (The 
decision was announced in March 197! but there 
is evidence that it had been reached some time pre- 
viously.) Bahrayn declared its independence on 22 
Djumada II 1391/14 August 1971, and Katar fol- 
lowed suit on 11 Radjab 1391/1 September 1971. 

A few weeks earlier, six of the seven Trucial States, 
having concluded that a federation of the nine 
shaykhdoms was no longer feasible, had decided to 
form a federation of their own. The Trucial federa- 
tion, entitled the “United Arab Amirates” (al-Jmdarat al- 
‘Arabiya al-Muttahida), was proclaimed at Dubayy on 
25 Djumada I 1391/18 July 1971. The ruler of Ra’s 
al-Khayma, Shaykh Sakr b. Muhammad al-Kasimi, 
refused to join the federation, partly because its mem- 
bers showed no anxiety to assist him actively in oppos- 
ing the Persian claim to the Tiinbs, partly because of 
his jealousy of the position and power which the rulers 
of Abii Zabi and Dubayy commanded within the fed- 
eration. His fellow Kasimi ruler, Shaykh Khalid b. 
Muhammad of al-Sharka, proved more pliable over 
the extension of Persian authority over Abii Misa 
Island. His acquiescence in a Persian occupation was 
obtained in late. November in return for an annual 
subsidy and an equal share in the exploitation of the 
submarine oilfields located off Abii Misa. On 12 
Shawwal 1391/30 November 1971, the day before 
Britain’s special treaty relationship with the Trucial 
States was due to end officially, Persian troops occu- 
pied Aba Misa and the Tiinbs, meeting with armed 
resistance on the Greater Tiinb from the retainers of 
the ruler of Ra’s.al-Khayma. There were a number 
of repercussions from the Persian occupation of the 
islands, among them the expulsion of several thousand 
Persians from ‘Irak and the nationalisation by the 
Libyan government of the British Petroleum Company’s 
assets in Libya. The most violent individual reprisal 
was the murder in Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 1391/late January 
1972 of the ruler of al-Sharika, Shaykh Khilid b. 
Muhammad al-Kasimi, by his cousin the ex-ruler, 
Shaykh Sakr b. Sultan al-Kasimi, ostensibly in revenge 
for the alienation of Abii Misa to Persia. Shaykh Sakr 
b. Muhammad of Ra’s al-Khayma was so shaken by 
the assassination that at the end of Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 
1391/mid-February 1972 he joined the federation. 

The treaties between Britain and the Trucial 








States were abrogated on 13 Shawwal 1391/1 
December 1971, and the United Arab Amirates was 
formerly inaugurated the following day. Its president 
was Shaykh Zayid b. Sultan al-Nihayyan, the ruler 
of Aba Zabi, and the vice-president, Shaykh Rashid 
b. Sad al-Maktim, the ruler of Dubayy. Under the 
terms of the provisional constitution drawn up over 
the previous two years in consultation with an Egyptian 
jurist, Dr Wahid al-Rifa‘at, they were to hold office 
for five years and be eligible for reappointment at 
the end of that time. The capital of the UAA was 
temporarily established at Abt’ Zabi until a perma- 
nent capital had been built on a site on the border 
of Abi Zabr and Dubayy. 

The fons et orgo of executive and legislative power 
within the federation is the supreme federal council, 
composed of the rulers of the seven constituent 
shaykhdoms or amirates. Decisions of the council are 
by majority vote, with Aba Zabi and Dubayy both 
possessing the power of veto. The president appoints 
the prime minister, the deputy minister and the other 
ministers (some two dozen) who together make up 
the federal council or cabinet. The cabinet’s prime 
function is to carry into effect the decisions of the 
supreme council and the instructions of the president. 
The provisional constitution, which runs to 152 arti- 
cles, also established a federal national council to serve 
as a consultative assembly. It consists of forty dele- 
gates appointed for a term of two years by the rulers 
of the amirates, Abi Zabi and Dubayy each having 
eight delegates, al-Sharika and Ra’s al-Khayma, six, 
and the other three amirates, four. Although the 
constitution would appear to empower the national 
council to initiate legislation, its principal task is clearly 
to discuss and approve the budget and draft legisla- 
tion presented to it by the council of ministers. The 
constitution also provides for the establishment of a 
supreme court for the federation and a number of 
courts of first instance. Responsibility for the defence 
of the federation is vested in a higher defence coun- 
cil, headed by the president and consisting of the 
vice-president, the prime minister, the minister of 
defence and the interior, and the commander of the 
Union Defence Force, which has been formed around 
the nucleus of the Trucial Oman Scouts. 

The constitution of the UAA, both in its pro- 
visions and in its operation, reflects the primacy 
within the federation of Abii Zabi and Dubayy, the 
two wealthiest and most populous amirates. At the 
end of their term as president and vice-president in 
1396/1976, Shaykh Zayid of Abi: Zabi and Shaykh 
Rashid of Dubayy were re-elected to their respec- 
tive offices for a further five years. Members of their 
families and close adherents hold the chief portfo- 
lios in the council of ministers. The federal budget 
is provided almost exclusively by Abii Zabi from its 
large oil revenues. (Dubayy, although deriving a sub- 
stantial income from oil and commerce, refuses to 
contribute more than a token amount.) Abii Zabr 
also has a defence force considerably larger and bet- 
ter equipped than that of the union. Naturally, the 
wealth and political predominance of the two 
shaykhdoms has inspired envy and some resentment 
among the less fortunate members of the federation, 
with the exception perhaps of al-Sharika, which 
enjoys a moderate degree of affluence from oil rev- 
enues. The arbitrariness of fortune which has blessed 
Abii Zabi and Dubayy has teuded to perpetuate and 
even to intensify the longstanding rivalries and ani- 
mosities among the shaykhdoms, more particularly 
those between the northern Kasimi tribal confedera- 
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tion and the southern Bani Yas confederation. There 
are other strains within the federation besides those 
caused by the imbalance of wealth and by old 
tribal and dynastic vendettas. Social and economic 
changes in recent years have been rapid and pro- 
foundly unsettling. A huge influx of immigrants of 
all kinds has broken the traditional mould of soci- 
ety. Unearned affluence of an unreal magnitude has 
corroded customary morals, values and _ restraints. 
Alien ideological notions have undermined the old 
political certainties, with what eventual consequences 
it is impossible to foretell. The basis of the UAA 
was, and remains, a coalition of interests among its 
member states, especially the need for some kind of 
mutual security against the larger Gulf powers. 
Whether the federal structure erected thus far will 
prove sturdy enough to withstand the fissiparous 
pressures within it remains to be seen. 


Bibliography: Wahid al-Rifa‘at, The Union of 


Arabian Gulf Amirates, in Revue égyptienne de droit 
international, xxvi (1970).; Constitution of the UAA, 
in Middle East Journal, xxvii/3 (1972), 307-25; 

J.D. Anthony, Arab states of the Lower Gulf, 

Washington, D.C. 1975, 97-122; Middle East Record, 

iv (1968), Jerusalem 1973, 667-7, and v (1969- 

70), Jerusalem 1977, 992-1004. 

(J.B. Ketty) 

IMPECCABILITY, SINLESSNESS [see ‘tsma]. 

IMPROVISATION [see irtijat]. 

INAK (spelt inak, inagh and inak), a title which 
existed in various Turkic and Mongol states. 

The word is evidently a deverbal noun from the 
Turkic verb inan- [*ina-] “to trust, to rely on” etc., 
with the basic meaning “close friend, confidant, trust- 
worthy person”. (The spelling “ak, with initial ‘ayn, 
very often found in the Central Asian sources of the 
19th century, is most probably only an indication of 
the initial back vowel; an explanation of this spelling 
given by A.A. Semenov, deriving the word from 
Arabic “ndk “embrace”, is, at best, a late literary 
invention.) A similar derivative from the same verb, 
inané “reliance”, “trust”, is registered in the Turkic 
texts of the 10th century and later as a title or rank 
of persons belonging to the close retinue of the ruler 
(cf. especially inané beg in Mahmiid Kashghari, i, 119, 
and Kutadgu bilig, Farghana MS. 293); this ttle 
was used through the whole Saldjik period (cf. also 
such titles as inané payghu, inané bilge etc.; see Sir G. 
Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth-century 
Turkish, Oxford 1972, 187). The same meaning, prob- 
ably, had also the title inal (another deverbal noun 
from the same stem), found already in the runic 
inscriptions of the Yenisey (see Drevnetyurkskiy slovar’, 
Leningrad 1969, 218; S.E. Malov, Yentseyskaya pis’ 
mennost? Tyurkov, Moscow-Leningrad 1952, 38, 45, 49). 
The titles inal, tnal-tegin, inaltuk (inal@k) were also 
widely used during the Karakhanid and Saldjik peri- 
ods (see G. Clauson, op. cit., 184-5); there is, how- 
ever, another reading and explanation of this title 
from imal “deputy” [?], found in the Orkhon inscrip- 
tions and in Chinese sources of the same period (see 
Drevnetyurkskty slovar’, 209, 218; G. Doerfer, Tiirkische 
und mongotische Elemente im Neupersischen, iv, 196-9, No. 
1900; cf., however, P. Pelliot, Notes sur Uhistotre de la 
Horde d’Or, Paris 1949, 182-3, n. 2). The word inak, 
which is not found in runic inscriptions and appears 
first only in the texts written in the Uyghur charac- 
ters, was borrowed into Mongolian from Turkic already 
before the end of the 12th century; it existed in the 
time of Cingiz-Khan as a title of close companions 
(nukers [g.v.]) of the khan. 





After the Mongol conquests this title, probably 
under the Mongol influence, superseded other deriv- 
atives of inan-also among the Turks. It is mentioned 
in Persian historical sources of the Mongol and 
Timirid periods, without a definition of its meaning, 
but clearly as a title of high-ranking persons espe- 
cially close to the ruler (examples given by Quatremére, 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, i, pp. L-LI, n. 84; see 
also the Zafar-ndma by Nizam al-Din Shami, ed. 
F. Tauer, i, 96, 142, ii, 109, 118, 148). Sometimes 
the inaks (indkan, indkiyan) are mentioned in these 
sources as a special category of the retainers of the 
ruler (cf. such expressions as wumard’ wa indkiyan, 
mukarriban wa indkan, khawdss wa inakan, farzanddn 
wa nitkaran wa indkiyyan [of an amir], etc.). The term 
had the same meaning also in the Ak Koyunlu [¢.v.] 
state, where one source mentions an amir among the 
inaks whose post was equal to that of a muhrddr (see 
V. Minorsky, in BSOAS, x/1 [1940-2], 170-1). 

{t seems that in the post-Timirid period this title 
was used only in the Uzbek khanates of Central Asia. 
It is not mentioned by Mahmid b. Wali, the author 
of Bahr al-asrar, in his description of the ceremonial 
at the court of the Ashtarkhanid ruler in Balkh (cf. 
V.V. Bartol’d, Sodineniya, ii/2, 390-3), though it cer- 
tainly existed during the Ashtarkhanid period; accord- 
ing to the ‘Ubayd-Allah-nama by Muhammad Amin 
Bukhari (early 18th century; see Russian tr. by A.A. 
Semenov, Tashkent 1957, 33), a person in the rank 
of inak was keeper of the royal seal (cf. above, under 
the Ak Koyunlu) in the reign of Subhan-Kult Khan 
(d. 1114/1702). A retainer of “Ubayd Allah Khan 
(1114-29/1702-11), a Kalmuk (i.e. a person of slave 
origin), was promoted simultaneously to the post 
(or rank?) of inak and to the post of the first minis- 
ter, kosh-begi-yi kull [see KOSH-BEGI] (see tbid., 45, 191); 
he was also the keeper of the seal (ibid., 204). His 
two successors, also of slave origin, were also given 
the rank of inak together with the post of the great 
kosh-begi (ibid., 230, 276). The administrative manual 
Madjma‘ al-arkam compiled in Bukhara in 1212/ 
1798 mentions two inaks: first, “the great I.” (nak-i 
kalan), who was the third (after the kosh-begt) among 
the four dignitaries especially close to the sovereign, 
and whose duty was to pass the royal orders to per- 
sons under the rank of amir, and second, “the little 
I.” (inak-t khurd), who kept the box with the royal 
seals and also had to receive all reports from the 
province and messages brought by foreign ambassa- 
dors, to open them and to pass them to the munshi 
for reading (see facsimile in Pis’menniye pamyainiki Vostoka 
1968, Moscow 1970, 56, 57). N. Khanikov (Opzsaniy 
Bukharskogo khanstva, St. Petersburg 1843, 183-5, 187) 
mentions only one inak, whose duty was to set his 
seal on the reverse of the diplomas granting the ranks 
of mir-t akhiir, ishik-aghdst and caghatay-begt, apparently, 
this was the office of the former inak-i khurd. At the 
time of the last Mangits [q.v.], however, the title inak, 
as well as some other tides, became simply a hon- 
orary rank—the fifth from the top in the hierarchy 
of Bukhara, between dadkh"ah and panednaci—given 
to various officials. 

In the Khanate of Khiwa, the ttle inak was given 
to the leaders of the Uzbek tribes, and it was origi- 
nally the second in importance after the title atalik 
[g.2., above]. The historian of Khiwa Mu’nis [q.v.], 
in his account of the administrative reform of Abu 
1-Ghazi [¢.v.] (1053-79/1643-63), mentions that the 
khan’s council of 34 ‘amaldars established by Abu ’I- 
Ghazi included four inaks and four “Caghatay inaks” 
(Firdaws al-ikbal, ms. of the Leningrad Branch of the 
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Institute of Oriental Studies, C-571, f. 65b). There 
was one indk from each of four tupd, into which all 
Uzbek tribes in Kh*arazm were apparently divided 
already in the 16th century: Uyghur and Nayman, 
Kungrat and Kiyat, Mangit and Nukuz, Kangli and 
Kipéak; the. meaning of the title Caghatéy inak is not 
clear. Mu’nis (ibid., f. 101a) claims that already in the 
reign of Abu ’l-Ghazi, Umbay Inak, the ancestor of 
the Kungrat [q.v.] dynasty became the khan’s power- 
ful first minister in reward for the service rendered 
by him previously. In the concluding part of the 
Shadjara-yi Turk written on behalf of Abu *l-Ghazi’s 
son Aniisha (ed. Desmaisons, text, 327, tr., 351) there 
is mentioned a Yadigar Inak brought by Abu ’l-Ghazi 
from Hazarasp to Khiwa and given the inaklik, though 
he certainly already held the title inak before (cf. ibid., 
text, 326, u., 349); this may be interpreted as .a 
promotion of one of the Uzbek inaks to the post of 
the “great I.”, like that which Umbay Inak held 
(later?). The reports of the Russian ambassadors, 
who were in Khiwa in the reign of Anisha Khan, 
show, however, that the inaks were still on the sec- 
ond place after the ataliks (see Nakaz Borisu i Semenu 
Pazukhinim ..., St. Petersburg 1894, 43-4). Artuk Inak, 
from the Mangit tribe, became actual ruler of the 
Khanate of Khiwa after its conquest by Nadir Shah 
(1740). 

In the third quarter of the 18th century, 
Muhammad Amin: Inak, chief of the Kungrat tribe, 
became the ruler of the khanate and the founder of 
the dynasty, which remained in power till 1920 and 
is called sometimes in scholarly literature “Inakids”. 
The third ruler from this dynasty, Eltuzar Inak, pro- 
claimed himself khan in 1219/1804. After that, inak 
became the highest title for the Uzbek nobility in 
Khiwa (the historians of Khiwa mention cases of pro- 
motion from the rank of aialik to the rank of inak, 
see e.g, Firdaws al-ikbal (ms. cit., ff 317b, 578a). 
During the reign of Muhammad Rahim Khan (1220- 
40/1806-25), his elder brother Kutlugh Murad had 
the title inak-bek and was styled amir al-umara’ (ibid., 
f. 316a; but the atalik was still considered as senior 
Uzbek amir); he was called also dzy-inak and inak-aka. 
In the middle of the 19th century, the title of inak- 
bek (that is, senior I.) was given to the khan’s heir, 
who was mostly governor of the town of Hazarasp; 
before the Russian conquest (1873), however, this title 
was applied not to the heir, but to one of senior rel- 
atives of the khan (cf. A-L. Kuhn’s papers in the 
Archives of the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of 
Oniental Studies, file 1/13, ff. 36a-38b). Besides him 
and the four inaks of the Uzbek tribes, the title was 
granted sometimes to the tribal chiefs of. the 
Turkmens. 

The title znak existed also in the Khanate of 
Khokand [¢.v.], where it was given to a court offi- 
cial (or officials) in charge of the provision for the 
court and for the khan’s bodyguards; they supervised 
also the personal domains of the khan. At the same 
time, apparently, it was here also, as in Bukhara, an 
honorary rank given to various dignitaries, such as 
provincial governors (cf. V.P. Nalivkin, Histoire du 
khanat de Khokand, Paris 1889, 104). 

Bibliography: im addition to the works cited in 
the text, see B. Ya. Vladimirtsov, Obshéestenniy stroy 
mongolov, Leningrad 1934, 93; P. Pelliot, Notes sur Uhs- 
toire de la Horde d’Or, Paris 1949, 182-3, n. 2; A.A. 
Semenoy, in Sovetskoye vostokovedeniye, v (1948), 148-9; 
idem, in Matenali po istoni tadzikov i uzbekov Sredney Azn, 
iil, Stalinabad 1954, 61, A.L. Troitskaya, Katalog 
arkhiva Kokandskikh khanov XIX veka, Moscow 1968, 545; 





idem, Matenali po istorii Kokandskogo khanstwa XIX v., 
Moscow 1969, 5, 21; Radloff, Worterbuch, i, 1361-3; 
G. Doerfer, Tuirkische und mongolische Ele-mente in 
Neupersischen, ii, 217-20, nos. 668-9; E.V. Sevortyan, 
Etimologiceskty slovar’ tyurkskikh yazikov, Moscow 1974, 
654-6. (Yu. BREGEL) 
‘INAT, a town in Hadramawt, about 10 miles/15 
km. due east of Tarim, and situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Wadis ‘Inat and Hadramawt. 
The holy family of ‘nat is the Al Ba Bakr b. Shaykh 
and the illustrious mansab, Shaykh Bi Bakr b. Salim, 
known as Mawla ‘Inat, is buried in the town. The 
family has been subjected to severe criticism from 
other Sayyid groups because of its bearing arms. 
‘nat has become one of the most important hawtas 
{q.v.] in Hadramawt. It is famous for its own breed 
of hunting dogs which seem to be indistinguishable 
from the common “pie-dog”. With these dogs the 
inhabitants participate in the ibex hunt under the 
direction of the Mansab. The number of the inhab- 
itants of the town was greatly reduced after the war- 
time famine in Wadi Hadramawt, and a fairly recent 
figure suggests a population of about 1,300. The 
old quarter organisation has in reality disappeared, 
though originally there were several quarters. 
Landberg employs the spelling ‘Eynat (‘Aynat), 
though it seems that all other European forms pro- 
posed are erroneous. 

Bibliography: H. von Wissmann, Map. of 
Southern Arabia, Royal Geographical Society, 
London 1958; Le: Comte de Landberg, Arabica, v, 
Leiden 1898, 206; R.B. Serjeant, Sadyids of 
Hadramawt, London 1957, 17-18; idem, South 
Arabian hunt, London 1976, 32-3. (G.R. Smitn) 
‘INAYAT KHAN, a noble of the Indian 

Mughal emperor Awrangzib. He stemmed from 
Kh*af [¢.v.] in Khurasan, but no information about 
his early career is available. In 1077/1666-7 he was 
appointed head of the diwdn-i khalisa (diwan of crown 
lands). In 1079/1668-9 he was promoted to the rank 
of 900 dhat and 100 suwar. In 1080/1669-70 he 
reported that the expenditure had increased since the 
time of Shah Djahan and that there was a large 
deficit; Awrangzib thereupon ordered an enlargement 
of the kkdhsa lands and a reduction in expenditure. 
In 1082/1671-2 he was appointed fawdjdar [q.v.] 
(commandant) of Cakla Baréli and in 1086/1675-6, 
fawdjdar of Khayrabad. In 1088/1677-8 he was again 
appointed pishdast-t daftara khalisa, and was promoted 
to the rank of 1000 dat and 100 suwar. In 1092/ 
1681-2 he was promoted to be head of the diwdn-t 
buyitat (in charge of the Imperial Household accounts), 
and shortly after, at his own request, was appointed 
governor of Adjmér. He took part in a campaign 
against the Rathors, but died in 1093/1682. He was 
not apparently implicated in the conspiracy of Padshah 
Kuli Khan, his son-in-law, who was killed at about 
this time. 

Bibliography: Musta‘td Khan, Ma’athir-i Alamgir, 
Bib. Ind., Calcutta 1871; Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Moe’ athir-al umara’, Bib. Ind., Calcutta 1888, ii; 
Kh*afi Khan, Muntakhab al-lubab, Bib. Ind., Calcutta 
1860, ii. 7 (M. ATHAR ALI) 
‘INAYAT KHAN, an obscure general of the Mughal 

Emperor Awrangzib [¢.v.]. He was the father-in-law 
of Tahawwur Khan, one of the principal supporters 
of Awrangzib’s son Akbar during the rebellion of 1091- 
2/1680-1. When in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1091 /January 
1681 Awrangzib advanced to Dé-raha, in the Adjmér 
region, ‘Inayat Khan was ordered to wnte to Tahaw- 
wur Khan inducing him to desert the prince’s army, 
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then at Kurki; Tahawwur Khan complied, but on his 
arrival in Awrangzib’s camp some confusion arose in 
which he was killed. 

Bibliography: Sir Jadunath Sarkar, History of 

Aurangzib', Calcutta 1912-24, iti, 411-12. 

(P. JAcKson) 

INCENSE [see LuBan]. 

INDEPENDENCE [see 1stTiKLAc]. 

INFALLIBILITY [see ‘tsmaj. 

INHISAR, or in Ottoman Turkish also Hasir, were 
the words used for monopolies and restrictive prac- 
uces of Ottoman guilds, the full term being mhzsar-1 
beyt ve shiré. These monopolies included restrictions 
concerning the number or kind of people allowed to 
perform a trade or a profession, as well as limitations 
imposed on production or on commerce. Restrictions 
of this kind were considered necessary and beneficial 
to society. As against this, monopolistic hoarding or 
cornering was condemned and prohibited by the gov- 
ernment. To distinguish between the two kinds, the 
second was called in Turkey ihétkar, but this term was 
used in Arabic for both kinds of monopolies (cf. Baer, 
Monopolies, 145-6; Egyptian guilds, 107 n. 11, 159-61). 

Documents relating to Istanbul and Cairo dating 
from the 18th and 19th centuries show that a crafts- 
man or merchant who wanted to practice his craft 
or trade independently needed the agreement of 
the guild’s head. In earlier periods, and in some 
smaller towns, economic activity seems to have been 
less restricted, though there is evidence that in 
the 17th century Cairo craftsmen in various branches 
underwent ceremonies of initiation in order to 
acquire an idjdza, without which they were not 
allowed to practice their craft. One of the main 
purposes of these restrictions was to limit the num- 
ber of shops or people occupied in a trade or craft. 
Such limitations are indeed documented for Istanbul 
from the 16th century onwards well into the 19th. 
In addition, efforts were made to prevent the estab- 
lishment of “wildcat” enterprises, and especially to 
eliminate the illicit trade of hawkers and_pedlars 
(koltukcular). 

Another kind of restriction was the limitation of 
each guild to producing or selling specific goods only. 
The aim of such measures was to eliminate external 
and internal competition and thus to prevent social 
upheavals and unrest. For the same purpose it was 
ordered, in some cases, that specific production of 
particular dresses was limited to specific communities 
in order to maintain their distinctive costume. Many 
trades or guilds were confined to specific places or 
markets, which often bore the name of the craft or 
the trade. 

Most of these restrictions were controlled by the 
gedik system. Gedtk literally means “breach” and hence 
acquired the meaning of privilege. Thus a gedik was 
the right to exercise a craft or a trade, either in gen- 
eral or, more frequently, at a special place or in a 
specific shop. Most gedks included the right to the 
tools of a workshop or a business. The number of 
gediks in each craft was fixed, though it could be 
changed from time to time. Since nobody was allowed 
to become a master or open a shop without owning 
a gedik, new masters could be accepted only when a 
vacancy occurred. Gediks were inheritable if the heir 
fulfilled all other conditions for becoming a master 
in the craft; otherwise the rule was that they be trans- 
ferred to apprentices or journeymen of the guild, not 
to outsiders. 

All monopolies and restrictions of the guild system 
were: sanctioned by the authorities, decreed as gov- 





ernment orders and enforced by the officers of the 
state. After some unsuccessful attempts to abolish 
them in Egypt in the middle of the 19th century, 
they gradually disappeared, in Egypt as well as in 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire, in the course of 
the second half of the century. On 9 January 1890 
it was decreed in Egypt that every person was free 
to exercise any craft or occupation or profession or 
trade, except for dangerous occupations or for those 
which were government monopolies. 

Bibliography: ‘Othman Nii, Medjelle-yt umir-t 
belediyye, i, Istanbul 1922; C. White, Three years in 
Constantinople, London 1845; G. Baer, Monopolies 
and restrictive practices of Turkish guilds, in JESHO, 
xiii/2 (1970), 145-65; idem, Egyptian guilds in mod- 
em times, Jerusalem 1964, 105-12. 

(G. Baer) 

INIMITABLENESS OF THE KUR’AN [see 
rpjaz]. 

INSPECTION OF TROOPS [see isti‘RAp and 
(above) DAGH U TASHTHa]. : 

INSTITUT DES HAUTES ETUDES MARO- 
CAINES (1.H.E.M.) al-Mathad ti ‘‘uliim al-ulya al- 
maghribiyya, one of the most important centres of 
intellectual life in Morocco over a period of forty 
years, bearing in mind the fact that it followed on 
from the Ecole Supérieure de Langue Arabe et des 
Dialectes Berbéres opened in Rabat in 1915 for the 
training of highly-qualified civilian interpreters. 

The I.H.E.M. was established, by decree of the 
grand vizier, on 1] February 1920/20 Djumada I 
1338, with “the object of instigating and encourag- 
ing scientific studies relating to Morocco, of coor- 
dinating them and centralising the results.” It was 
replaced, in 1956, after Moroccan independence, by 
the Faculté des Lettres et des Sciences Humaines 
of Rabat, 

If the Ecole Supérieure had been directed by inter- 
preters of distinction like M. Nehlil and I Hamet, 
the LH.E.M. was headed by a succession of profes- 
sors of high renown, sc. H. Basset, E. Lévi-Provencal, 
L. Brunot and H. Terrasse. The staff of directors 
of studies, lecturers and research supervisors has 
included among its more distinguished members now 
dead, F. Arin, A. Basset, E. Biarnay, R. Blachere, 
. Bruno, H. de Castries, J. Célérier, P. de Cénival, 
Chatelain, G.S. Colin, J. de Cossé-Brissac, 
Hoffher, M. Bendaoud, E. Laoust, C. Le Coeur, 
Le Tourneau, V. Loubignac, G. and W. Margais, 
. Marcy, P. Mauchaussé, J. Meunié, R. Montagne, 
Paye, H. Renaud, P. Ricard, J. Riche and 
Roux. Many of these have been contributors to 
this Encyclopaedia. 

The achievement of the LH.E.M. has been con- 
siderable. Morocco has witnessed the emergence of a 
strong school that has addressed itself with energy 
and enthusiasm to the scientific study of the country 
and has almost entirely re-evaluated our knowledge 
of the Maghrib and Muslim Spain. The Institute first 
published, as successor to the review Les Archives Berberes, 
a Bulletin de VILH.E.M. which after the first issue, took 
on the splendid title Hespérs, which it kept until it 
ceased publication. The scientific authority and excep- 
tional documentary interest of this publication were 
such that in 1972 a complete facsimile edition was 
published (comprising the Archives Berbéres and the 
unique Bulletin). 

Hespéris published among its articles a Biblio- 
graphie Marocaie of a very wide-ranging character 
since it embraces, under some forty headings, all that 
is known concerning Morocco and its successive 
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civilisations. Edited by specialists from the Bibliothéque 
Générale of Rabat, it has made an unrivalled con- 
tribution to any methodical study of the Maghrib. 
This bibliography was published between 1923 and 
1953. 

Hlespéris merged in 1960 with the review Tamuda, 
born in Tetuan in the last years of the Spanish 
Protectorate, and it continues in this form to serve 
Morocco and the pursuit of knowledge. 

Besides Hespérs, the I.H.E.M. has published sev- 
eral collections comprising the complete Hesperis 
(15 volumes); collected Arabic texts (12 volumes); 
Publications of the I.H.E.M. (62 volumes); collected 
articles of the Centres d’Etudes Juridiques (45 vol- 
umes); Proceedings of the Congresses of the I.H.E.M. 
(9 volumes); some extra-mural publications, includ- 
ing Initiation au Maroc (3 editions), a Notice sur les régles 
d’édition des travaux and some Brefs conseils pratiques for 
the transcription and printing of Spanish and 
Portuguese words (R. Ricard); collected Notes and 
Documents (21 volumes); and collected Moroccan 
Berber Texts (2 volumes). 

In addition to research, publications, public sources 
in Arabic (classical and dialectal}, in Berber and in 
Moroccan civilisation, the ILH.E.M. provided train- 
ing for the various degrees in arts and the law degree 
awarded by French universities. It thus enabled many 
young people to start and complete their higher stud- 
ies in Arabic and in law without the obligation to 
go to France. 

Also worthy of mention is the Institut Scienti- 
fique Chérifien, founded in 1920, an institution of 
higher education devoted exclusively to the study 
of scientific problems related to Morocco. Very 
advanced for its time, it was awarded the patron- 
age of the Académie des Sciences of Paris. It con- 
tinues to produce admirable work and numerous 
publications. 

Bibliography: Direction générale de l’instruc- 
tion publique, des beaux arts et des antiquités: 
Historique (1912-1930), Rabat 1931, chs. ii, xii; 
Bull. de UInst. des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 
No. 1 (Dec. 1920), text of the vizieral decree 
setting up the establishment and the inaugural 
speech of the first Congress of the I.H.E.M. 
delivered by G. Hardy, setting forth the scien- 
tific and humanistic programme of the Institute.; 
Publication de VILH.E.M. (1915-19335), tables et 
index, suppl. to Hespéris, 1936, 3rd term (pp. 
82).; Publications de VILH.E.M. et de la Section 
Historique du Maroc, Rabat 1954 (p. 17); 
M. Hosotte-Raynaud, Publications de ’LH.E.M., 
1936-1954, Tables et répertoires, Rabat 1956 (pp. 
145); P. Morin, Bibliography analytique des Sciences 
de la Terre. Maroc et regions limitrophes, depuis le 
début des recherches géolo-giques a 1964 (Notes et 
mémoires au Service Géologique No. 182), 
Rabat 1965, 2 vols.; A. Adam, Bibliographie cri- 
tique de sociologie, d’ethnographie et de géographie 
humaine du Maroc, Mémoires du Centre de recher- 
ches anthr pologiques, préhistoriques et ethno- 
graphiques d’Alger, Algiers 1972, Introd. 

(G. DeverDun) 

INSTITUT DES HAUTES ETUDES DE 
TUNIS, an institution of higher learning founded in 
1945, by the amalgamation of the Centre d’Etudes 
Juridiques, a subsidiary of the University of Algiers, 
and the Ecole Supérieure de Langue et Littérature 
Arabes. This Institute benefited from its inception 
from an administration arranged under the patron- 
age of the University of Paris and supervised by the 








Department of Public Education of Tunis under the 
Protectorate, later by the Minister or Secretary of 
State for National Education of the Tunisian gov- 
ernment. This administration was not altered by the 
Franco-Tunisian Cultural Convention of 1 September 
1955: the latter in particular maintained the patron- 
age of the University of Paris. Thus the Institute has 
continued to prepare students for degrees and diplo- 
mas offered by the French state and, simultaneous- 
ly, to award Tunisian diplomas. 

The Institut des Hautes Etudes of Tunis was 
directed by a president, assisted by a deputy presi- 
dent, resident in Tunis. The presidents have succes- 
sively been William Marcais and Jean Roche, the 
deputy presidents Jacques Flour, Roger Jambu-Merlin 
and Pierre Marthelot. It comprised four sections, later 
to become faculties: legal and economic studies, sci- 
ence, literature and arts, philology and linguistics. 
Instruction was provided by French and Tunisian 
professors and lecturers, with qualifications entitling 
them to teach to the standards of French higher edu- 
cation, and by tutors, assistants and course supervi- 
sors appointed on the recommendation of the heads 
of section. 

These studies were pursued by students registered 
in the normal way and also, after the independence 
of Tunisia, by the pupils of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration 
and of the Centre d’Etudes Economiques, attending 
a number of joint courses. Thus, in 1958-9, the total 
strength numbered 1,522, of whom 382 were girls. 
Tunisians numbered 44.7 % of the total. 

Apart from routine education, the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes included a number of laboratories and 
study centres, providing and co-ordinating specialised 
equipment and research facilities for the students of 
the various departments. Similarly, a university library 
offered its resources to the students, resources that in 
time were added to the study facilities provided by 
the General Library of Sik al-‘Attarin. 

Finally, the Institut des Hautes Etudes was respon- 
sible for the creation of two reviews: the Cahiers de 
Tunisie, a quarterly review of the arts, replacing the 
former Revue tunisienne, and the Revue de droit, also quar- 
terly. A certain number of volumes were published 
in the form of specialised collections: a Library of 
Law and Economics, Publications of the Science 
Section and the Literature Section (Paris, P.U.F.). 

Thus there operated for some fifteen years an 
institution of modern higher education, equivalent to 
that of the French universities. The patronage of the 
University of Paris, reinforced by numerous visits 
from French professors, ensured that a high standard 
was maintained. 

It was by virtue of these high standards that the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes of Tunis became the 
University of Tunis, by the decree of 31 March 1960. 

If the patronage of the University of Paris 
has disappeared, along with an obsolete administra- 
tive council, links with the French university have 
remained very strong, although not institutional, and, 
naturally, not exclusive, since progressively with their 
acquisition of State doctorates, Tunisian professors 
have advanced in number and in responsibility 
in their own university. The guardianship of the 
Tunisian state was established with the least risk 
of friction when one of the heads of department, 
a Tunisian, Mahmoud Messadi, became Secretary 
of State for National Education; the pro-rector, for 
his part, was none other than a former professor 
of the Institute and director of the Ecole Normale 
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Supérieure, Ahmed Abdesselem, both of them intel- 
lectuals, writers and academics of great distinction. 

Thus the University of Tunis, totally and progres- 
sively integrated with the country, and totally inde- 
pendent in its fortunes, in the framework of the 
Institutions of independent Tunisia, has become 
straightaway, in spite of its relative youth and in spite 
of (and to some extent, thanks to) its original links 
with the French university, one of the most distin- 
guished and effective universities of the Arab world. 

(P. MarTHELOT) 

INSULT [see stiatM}. 

INTERPRETER [see TurDJUMAN]. 

INTERROGATION [see IstTIFHAM]. 

INVECTIVE [see Higa’). 

INZAL (French spelling: “enzel”, from anzala, to 
lodge, give hospitality), traditional type of lease pecu- 
liar to Tunisia, Presumably a survival of the Roman 
emphyteusis, it served as a means of circumventing 
the inalienability of pious foundations. The Malikis 
define it as a “lease in perpetuity (kira? mw abbad) of 
a property to a person engaging himself to build a 
house, or any other edifice, or plant trees on it and 
pay a perpetual rent calculated by the year or 
month” (D, Santillana, Jstituziont di diritio musulmano 
malichita, Rome 1925, i, 441). E. Clavel’s definition 
distinguished between the two domanial aspects of 
the estate: “L’enzel est un contrat sui generis, par 
lequel le wakf ou le propriétaire d’un bien mulk se 


dépouille, a perpétuité,... du domaine utile d’un | 


immeuble, n’en conservant que le domaine éminent, 
a charge par le tenancier de payer un canon annuel 
fixe” (Le Wakf ou Habous, Caire 1896, 2, 188). The 
rights of the lessee are so wide as to place him in 
loco domint: he may build, plant, make improvements 
(which become his property), bequeath or transfer 
his rights, etc. The inza/ resembles the Tunisian 
kirdar and the Egyptian fzkr, but differs from both 


in four points: (1) it has lost its original purpose, | 


viz. to render wakf property productive thus pro- 
viding income to its beneficiaries; (2) it is no longer 
limited to wakf, but includes private property as well; 
(3) it is annulled in case of non-payment of rent for 
two consecutive years; (4) the amount of rent can- 
not be adjusted to the fluctuations of the rental 
value of the property. Under the French protec- 
torate, the practice of inmza/ gained momentum, as 
it enabled the colons to acquire extensive land hold- 
ings without prior capital investment. 

Bibliography (farther to references in the text): 


J. Abribat, Essat sur les contrats de quasi-aliénation et} 


de location perpétuelle, Algiers 1902; G. Del Matto, 
Enfiteust ed Inzal, in L’Afrca Italiana, N.S. vi (1927), 
16-21; H. de Montéty, Une lot agraire en Tunisie, 
Cahors 1927; F. Valenzi, fH contratto di Enzel nel 
dintto musulmano, in Rwista delle Colonie italiane (1931), 
83-91; A. Scemla, Le contrat d’Enzel en droit tunisien, 
thesis, Paris 1935; G. Vittorio, / bent “habous” in 
Tunisia, in OM, xxxiv (1954), 540-8. 
dus P. 
AL-TRAKI, Sayyip Suams at-Din, 
leader active in the evangelisation of Kash- 
mir. He was the son of Sayyid {brahim, a Misawi 
Sayyid, and was born in the small town of Kund- 
Silkan, situated near Tehran on the road to Kazwin. 


SHINAR) 
religious 


He received a good education, and, while still young | 


came under the influence of Sayyid Muhammad Nar 
Bakhsh (795-869/1393-1464), the founder of the 
Nirbakhshiyya Order [see KUBRA, NADJM AL-DIN]. 
{mpressed by his eloquence and learning, Sultan 
Husayn Mirza Baykara (873-911/1469-1506) took 





him into his service and sent him as his envoy 
to Sultan Hasan Shah (877-89/ 1472-84) of Kashmir. 
On arriving in the Valley, where he stayed for eight 
years, he became the disciple of Baba Isma‘Tl, a 
Kubrawi saint, and then secretly won over Baba 
Alt Nadjdjar, one of his most devoted followers, to 
the Niarbakhshiyya creed, which was a mixture of 
Shi‘a and Sunni doctrines, leavened by Safi panthe- 
ism. But his success was limited because, being 
an envoy, he could not preach openly. Besides, the 
Sunni ‘lama’ came to know of his religious beliefs 
and compelled him to leave Kashmir. He returned 
to Harat, but as he lost the favour of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza on account of his unorthodox beliefs, he left 
for Ray to live with Shah Kasim, the son of Sayyid 
Muhammad Nir Bakhsh. 

While he was in Ray, Shams al-Din heard that 
those whom he had converted in Kashmir had relapsed 
into orthodoxy; so, on the advice of Shah Kasim, he 
decided to proceed to the Valley. He left Ray in 
Rabi‘ 1 907/September 1501. Travelling via Mashhad- 
Kandahar-Multan, he entered Kashmir in the spring 
of 1502 through the Puné-Baramila route. On arriv- 
ing in Srinagar, he again won over Baba ‘Ali Nadjdjar. 
But the most important convert was Misa Rayna, a 
powerful noble, who supported him in his activities, 
and gave him money to build a khankah [q.v.] at 
Djaddibal in Srinagar. But on account of the oppo- 
sition of the orthodox “ama and of Sayyid Muham- 
mad Bayhaki, the wazir of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
he left Kashmir. He went to Baltistan, to the north- 
east of Kashmir, and carried on missionary work 
among its Buddhist inhabitants with considerable suc- 
cess. He stayed there for over two months until the 
defeat and death of Sayyid Muhammad Bayhaki [see 
BAYHAKI sayyIDS above] in 911/1505, and returned 
to Srinagar at the invitation of Misa Rayna, who 
had again become powerful. During the nine years 
that Misa Rayna was wazir, Shams al-Din carried on 
his activities without any hindrance. The conversion 
of Tadjt Cak and other Cak nobles further enabled 
him to consolidate his work. 

Meanwhile, a great change had come over the 
Nar bakhshiyya which, under the influence of 
Safawid Iran, increasingly began to identify itself 
with Shi‘ism by shedding those of its doctrines 
which it had borrowed from Siifism and Sunni Islam. 
Shams al-Din, too, felt the impact and, inclined as 
he had always been towards the doctrine of the 
Twelvers, he now openly preached it, so that by the 
time he died in 932/1526, Shi‘ism had become well 
established in Kashmir. In remote Baltistan, how- 
ever, the Nirbakhshiyya beliefs survived. 

Bibliography: The only biography of Shams al- 

Din known to exist is a Tuhfat al-ahbab by a con- 

temporary of his whose exact name is not known. 

The manuscript of the work is with Sayyid Mu- 

hammad Yisuf, a Shi‘ mudjtahid of Kashmir 

and a descendant of Shams al-Din; Other works 
to be consulted are: Pir Hasan Shah, Ta’rikh-i 

Hasan, ii, Srimagar 1954; Mirza Haydar Dughlat, 

Ta@rikh-i Rashidi, tr. E.D. Ross and N, Elias, London 

1895; Nar Allah Shushtari, Madjalis al-muw>minin, 

Tehran 1299/1882; Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir 

under the Sultans, Srinagar 1974; Oriental College 

Magazine, Lahore (February and May 1925, and 

August 1929). (MonipsuL Hasan) 
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TRAN 
iti. LANGUAGES 


(a) Pashto [see AFGHAN. (ii). The Pashto language] 
) Kurdish [see KURDS, KURDISTAN. v. Language] 

) Zaza [g.v.] 

d) Kh*arazmian 

e) Sogdian and Bactrian in the early Islamic period 

f) New Persian 

g) New Persian written in Hebrew characters [see 

JUDAEO-PERSIAN. ti. Language] 


(d) Kh’arazmian. 

Kh*arazmian, last attested late in the 8th/14th 
century (before yielding to Turkish), belonged to the 
Eastern branch of the Iranian language family, being 
most closely related to Sogdian, its southeastern neigh- 
bour, Pre-Islamic records are limited to coin legends 
and other inscriptions in a regional, partly ideographic 
development of the Aramaic script, found on wooden 
tablets, ossuaries, and silver vessels, and some docu- 
ments on leather. Surviving Islamic sources consist 
almost exclusively of (a) some 400 isolated sentences 
quoted in Arabic books of case-law, and (b) the 
Kh*arazmian glosses (in one case almost complete) in 
different copies of al-Zamakhshari’s Arabic dictionary 
Mukaddimat al-adab. They use the Arabo-Persian script, 
augmented by two letters ( and /) with triple dots 
above, producing ¢ (for both affricates és and d, as 
originally in Pashto) and B (i.e. », distinct from w) 
respectively. While p, & i (j), Ad (x), gh (7), sh (3), 
zh (Z), k (k and g) and the emphatics § h, k (q), 5, @ 
(z), ¢, z presumably had their Persian values, the 
remaining letters, including t, dh (fricative 8, 8), evi- 
dently kept their original pronunciation. The letters 
are, however, often unpointed and for the most part 
unvowelled. Remarkable is the distinct spelling of 
words in pause position, with a presumably stressed 
vowel -y- before the last consonant, e.g. ’wrk [*urg] 
‘wolf’, in pause ’zwryk [*urég]. The basic numerals 
exemplify some typical consonant developments: | yw 
(< aiwa-), 2 Sw (< duwa-), 3 sy (as Christian Sogdian, 
< Graya-; also 30 Ss < Orisqs, but 13 hrds < *Oridasa, 
cf. Parthian hryds), 4 ofr (< éaOBard, cf. Parth. 77), 
5 pmc (< panéa), 6 ’x (< xswas), 7 "Bd (as Sogd., 
< *hafta), 8 St (< asta), 9 8°5(< *frada “increase”, but 
19 nw’ds), 10 8s (< dasa), 20 ?wse (< wisati), 100 sd 
(< satam). 

The morphology was characteristically Eastern 
Middle Iranian. Nominal forms distinguished two 
grammatical genders, two numbers and, in combina- 
tion with pre- and postpositions, five variously inflected 
cases: nominative-accusative, genitive-dative, possessive, 
ablative and locative. A complex system of personal 


and demonstrative pronouns included many suffixed ; 


forms. There was a definite article, masc. ?y, fem. 7’, 
plur. ’y, often coalescing with prepositions. Adjectives 
mainly preceded nouns. Examples: ’y k’m “the mouth”, 


cy Rm’-h “from his mouth”, fy k’m-h “in, into his | 


mouth”, fy pewyce f-y Rm’n “in the corner (*pewyck) 
of the mouth”; 3° (0-zrywnk) Bwm “the (grassy) earth”, 
y Bwmy-&r “the earth (direct object)”, c? Bewmy “from 
the earth”, ’y dfnynk ?y Bwmn’n “Creator of the earths”; 
y psk “the back”, ’y br’ psky “the load of the back”, 
pr?’ pske-h “on his back”; wdnk pxtyk “old wine (pxtk)”, 
y wdne bdw “the old property”; wdncy re “old veins 
(rk). The verbal system was based on a present stem 
and an imperfect formed from it, marked in polysyl- 
labic stems by an @ substituted for the vowel of the 
first syllable: verbs with an initial vowel took a pre- 
fix m- instead. Through the use of various stem or 
final suffixes four tenses (present, imperfect, injunc- 








tive and future), six moods (indicative, subjunctive, 
conditional, optative, potential and imperative) and a 
permansive aspect were all distinguishable. Compound 
tenses, formed with the past participle and the aux- 
iliary &n- “to have”, are only rarely attested. Notable, 
besides the third-person singular present endings 
in -¢ (< -t#), are the third-person plurals in ~r. The 
most striking syntactic feature was that of “anticipa- 
tion”, whereby the objects of verb or preposition 
appeared as pronominal suffixes early in the sentence, 
in a regular order, even when they appeared later as 
independent forms, e.g. hySd-hy-n’-@-br ?y s?m “he 
recited the greetings before him” (literally, “he read- 
him-them-off-upon the greetings”). 

Bibliography: A.Z. Walidi (Zeki Velidi Togan), 
Hwarezmische Séitze in einem arabischen Fagh-Werke, in 
Islamica, iti (1927), 190-213; W.[B.] Henning, Uber 
die Sprache der Chvarezmier, in RKDMG, xc (1936), 
*30*.*34* (= Selected papers, i, 401-5); Togan, 
Documents on Khorezmian culture. I. Mugaddimat al-adab, 
with the translation in Khorezmian, Istanbul 1951; 
Henning, The Khwarezmian language, in Keki Velidi 
Togan’a armagan, Istanbul 1955, 421-36 (= Sel. papers, 
i, 485-500); idem, The structure of the Khwarezmian 
verb, in Asia Major, N.S. v (1956), 43-9 (= Sel. papers, 
ii, 449-56); idem, The Choresmian documents, in ibid., 
x (1965), 166-79 (= Sel. papers, ii, 645-58); J. Benzing, 
Das chwaresmische Sprachmatenal einer Handschnift der 
“Mugaddimat al-Adab” von Zamaxiari, Wiesbaden. 1968; 
D.N. MacKenzie, The Khwarezmian glossary. I, in 
BSOAS, xxxiii (1970), 540-58, HZ, in xxxiv (1971), 
74-90, IH, 314-30, IV, 521-36, V, in xxxv (1972), 
56-74 (= Iranica diversa, ii, 459-550); Henning, A 
Sragment of a Khwarezmian dictionary, ed. MacKenzie, 
London 1971; M. Samadi, Das chwarezmische Verbum, 
Wiesbaden 1986; MacKenzie, The Khwarezmian ele- 
ment in the Qunyat al-munya, London 1990. 

(D.N. MacKeEnzir) 

(e) Sogdian and Bactrian in the early 
Islamic period. 

1. Sogdian (or Soghdian) was the Middle Iranian 
language of Sughd [9.v.] and adjacent areas, As an 
Eastern Iranian language, Sogdian is related fairly 
closely to Choresmian (Kh‘arazmian, see (d) above) 
and Bactrian, more distantly to Middle Persian 
(Pahlavi). The form of Sogdian known from texts 
seems to be based on the language of the capital 
Samarkand, but the limited evidence available indi- 
cates that the dialects spoken in areas such as Bukhara 
and Caé (Shash, Tashkent) were quite similar and no 
doubt mutually comprehensible with Sogdian proper. 

Most of the surviving Sogdian manuscripts date 
from the 4th to 10th centuries A.D.; in addition to 
secular texts such as letters and business documents, 
they include a mass of Buddhist, Christian and 
Manichaean literature, written in four different scripts. 
Almost all of this material was found far to the east 
of the Sogdian homeland, in areas where Sogdian 
merchants had founded trading colonies, in particu- 
lar the Turfan [q.v.] oasis in Chinese Turkistan (Xin- 
jiang) and Dunhuang in western China. The most 
important Sogdian texts found in Sughd itself are the 
so-called “Mug documents” (published by Livshits and 
Bogolyubov-Smirnova). These date from the period of 
the Islamic conquest of Sughd under Kutayba b. 
Muslim [g.v.] at the beginning of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury and represent part of the administrative archives 
of its last independent rulers. Of particular interest is 
a letter in Sogdian from an Arab official named ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Subh to the Sogdian king Dhéwashti¢ 
(see I. Yakubovich, Mugh 1.J revisited, forthcoming in 
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Studia Iranica, xxxi [2002], 215-30). The Sogdian docu- 
ments from the eastern colonies also contain a few 
references to the people and events of the Muslim 
world: a life of the Christian saint John of Daylam 
mentions al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf, the amir of Khurasan 
(d. 95/714) (see W. Sundermann, in Acta Antiqua 
Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, xxiv/\ [1976], 95-101), 
while the trilingual (Sogdian-Turkish-Chinese) inscrip- 
tion of Karabalgasun in Mongolia possibly alludes to 
events connected with the rebellion of Rafi® b. Layth 
[g.v.] of Samarkand in 190-4/806-10 (according to 
Y. Yoshida, in Documents et archives provenant de Asie 
Centrale, ed. A. Haneda, Kyoto 1990, 119-20). 

As a result of the important role of the Sogdian 
merchants in the long-distance trade between China, 
India and the West, Sogdian came to be used as a 
lingua franca of the Central Asian trade routes and 
many Sogdian documents may have been written by 
and for non-native speakers. This is particularly obvi- 
ous in the latest Sogdian documents (3rd-4th/9th-10th 
centuries), some of which display strong influence from 
Turkish. Soon after the heginning of the 5th/11th 
century, Sogdian seems to have gone out of use as 
a written language, having been superseded by Turkish 
and in Sughd itself by Persian. Although New Persian 
is in origin the language of the south-western Iranian 
province of Fars, its development into a literary lan- 
guage had begun in the east of the Iranian world, 
especially in Transoxania, with the result that the lan- 
guage of the earliest Persian poets is full of Sogdian 
and other Eastern Iranian words (see W.B. Henning, 
Sogdian loan-words in New Persian, in BSOS, x/\ [1939], 
93-106). A certain amount of Sogdian linguistic mate- 
rial is also preserved in the writings of Muslim schol- 
ars such as al-Biriini, who gives both the standard 
Sogdian and the Bukharan names of many months, 
festivals, plants, etc. (see Henning, Mitteliranisch, 84-6). 
Particularly remarkable is the philosopher al-Farabi’s 
discussion in his Kitab al-Hurif of the means for express- 
ing the notion of existence in Sogdian (see A. Tafazzoli, 
Three Sogdian words in the Katab al-Huriif, in Bull. of the 
Iranian Culture Foundation, i/2 |1973], 7-8). 

The disappearance of Sogdian as a language of 
culture and administration did not immediately lead 
to its disappearance as a spoken language. Indeed, 
one Sogdian dialect has survived to this day as a 
result of its speakers’ location in a remote mountain 
valley in northern Tajikistan. Now known as Yaghnobi, 
this language was estimated in 1975 to be spoken by 
some 2,000 persons, mostly Sunni Muslims. 

Bibliography: 1. Gershevitch, A grammar of 

Manichean Sogdian, Oxtord 1954, W.B. Henning, 

Mitteliranisch, in Hab. d. Or., ed. B. Spuler, I/TV/1, 

Leiden-Cologne 1958, 20-130; Sogdiyskie dokumentis 

gory Mug. I. Yuridiceskie dokumenti i pis’ma (ed. V.A. 

Livshits). JZ. Khozyaystvennie dokumenti, ed. M.N. 

Bogolyubov and O. Smirnova, Moscow 1962-3; N. 

Sims-Williams, Sogdian, in Compendium linguarum trani- 

carum, ed. R. Schmitt, Wiesbaden 1989, 173-92; 

R. Bielmeier, Yaghnobi, in ibid., 480-8. 

2. Bactrian was the Middle Iranian language of 
ancient Bactria with its capital Bactra, later Balkh 
(g.v.]. Bactrian is generally reckoned as an Eastern 
Iranian language, but it is now becoming clear that it 
has almost as much in common with Western Iranian, 
especially Parthian, as with Eastern Iranian languages 
such as Sogdian and Choresmian (Kh*arazmian). 

Unlike other Middle Iranian languages, Bactrian 
was usually written in the Greek script, a legacy of 
the conquest of Bactria by Alexander the Great. It 
is chiefly known from short inscriptions on coins and 








seals from Afghanistan and the north-west of the 
Indian sub-continent; a few more substantial monu- 
mental inscriptions (mostly found in Afghanistan, but 
also in the neighbouring areas of Uzbekistan and 
Pakistan); a handful of manuscript fragments from 
Chinese Turkistan (Xinjiang), including a unique folio 
in Manichaean script; and a recently-discovered group 
of more than 150 documents, including letters, legal 
and economic documents and a couple of fragmen- 
tary Buddhist texts, most of which appear to originate 
from the principality of Rob (al-Tabari’s Ru’b, modern 
Rij in the northern Hindiikush). These documents 
now form by far the largest part of the surviving cor- 
pus of Bactrian, so that all surveys of the material 
written before they began to come to light in the 
1990s must be regarded as seriously out of date. 

The earliest Bactrian inscriptions date from the Ist 
to the 2nd centuries A.D., when Bactria was the cen- 
tre of the Kushan empire, the latest to the 3rd/9th 
century. The documents belong to the intervening 
period, from the 4th century A.D. to the 2nd/8th 
century, during which time Bactria was subject to a 
succession of foreign rulers: the Sasanid dynasty of 
Iran, the Chionites, Hephthalites (Arabic Hayidl [see 
HAYATILA]), Turks and finally Arabs. By the middle 
of the 2nd/8th century, the area was substantially 
under Muslim control. Some of the latest Bactrian 
documents refer to the use of “Arab silver dirhams” 
and to taxes payable to the Arabs (the word used 
being Tazig), while the very last (dated in the year 
549 of the local era, probably corresponding to 
164/781) seems to have been written by a Muslim 
ruler, who prefaces the text with a Bactrian version 
of the desmillah. 

A number of Bactrian words and titles are cited 
by Muslim writers, who refer to the language as al- 
balkhiyya (the language of Balkh) or al-tukhariyya (the 
language of Tukharistan [g.v.], a term commonly used 
in Islamic sources but first attested in two Bactrian 
documents of the Hephthalite period, ca. 6th century 
A.D.). A list of Bactrian month-names is found in 
some manuscripts of al-Biriini’s Chronology, for exam- 
ple, though this does not seem to have the authority 
of al-Biriini himself (see N. Sims-Williams and F. de 
Blois, The Bactrian calendar, in Bull. of the Asia Institute, 
x [1996 (1998)], 149-65). 

Bibliography: N. Sims-Williams, New lght on 
ancient Afghanistan: the decipherment of Bactrian, London 
1997; idem, From the Kushan-shahs to the Arabs. New 
Bacirian documents dated in the era of the Tochi inscrip- 
tions, in Coins, art and chronology. Essays on the pre- 
Islamic history of the Indo-Iranian borderlands, ed. M. 
Alram and D.E. Klimburg-Salter, Vienna 1999, 
245-58; idem, Bactrian documents from Northern 
Afghanistan. I. Legal and economic documents, Oxford 
2000. (N. Sims-WILLIams) 
(f} New Persian. 


i. General introduction: definition, position, perio- 
disation, denominations 

ii. History of the language, scripts 

iii. Phonology, grammar, word formation, vocabul- 
ary 

iv. History of grammar writing: Western-type and 
indigenous 
1. Studies on Persian in Europe 
2. Persian grammars by indigenous authors 


i. General introduction 

1. Definition 

New Persian is the name given. by Western schol- 
ars to the language written in modified Arabic script, 
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which has been used roughly in the past millennium, 
from the 9th century A.D. up to the present day, 
that is, historically, in the Islamic period of the Persian- 
speaking population. Geographically, it was first spo- 
ken in western Iran, with the south-western province 
Pars or Fars (Arabicised form; Lat. Persis) acting as 
a centre in mediaeval times. However, the bulk of its 
earliest literary documents (9th-10th centuries) origi- 
nated from the north-east (Khurdsan, including 
Nishapir, Marw, Hardt, etc.) and Central Asia; but 
from the late 10th century, it became the literary lan- 
guage in Western Iran as well. In the subsequent cen- 
turies, parallel with the Islamisation of the neighbouring 
countries, Persian as a language of culture, adminis- 
tration and everyday communication dominated vast 
territories ranging from Anatolia to the Indian sub- 
continent (North India), including Transoxania and 
Afghanistan, developing various written and spoken 
standards and dialects. Shortly after its emergence, 
Classical Persian became the culturally-dominant lan- 
guage of the area in question. Its latest representa- 
tive, Modern Persian, called Farsi by native speakers, 
with its closely related dialects and variations is spo- 
ken by approximately 50 million people as their mother 
tongue or their second standard language. Today, 
Modern Persian is the official language of Iran, spo- 
ken as a mother tongue by 50% of the population 
(ca. 30 million). Its closest relatives are Tadikt [q.v.], 
the official language of Tadjikistan, written in modi- 
fied Cyrillic script, and Afghan or Kabult Dart [9.v.], 
the second official language after Pashto (which was 
declared to be the first in 1936) [see AFGHAN. ii] in 
Afghanistan (ca. 5 million) and, in Central Asia, in the 
modern republics of the former Soviet Union (ca. 5 
million). These three languages, Modern Persian, 
Tadiki and Dart, regard Classical Persian as their 
common ancestor with which unbroken continuity is 
supposed to have been maintained. Therefore the lat- 
ter two are sometimes described as the varieties or 
dialects of Persian (see G. Lazard, Le persan, in 
Compendium linguarum tranicarum (= CLI), ed. R. Schmitt, 
Wiesbaden 1989, 289; J. Wei, Dialectal differences between 
three standard varieties of Persian, Teheran, Kabul, and Tajtk, 
Center for Applied Linguistics of the Modern Language 
Association of America, Washington D.C. 1962; 
G.L. Windfuhr, Persian, in The world’s major languages, 
ed. B. Comrie, London and Sidney 1987, 523). Small 
segregated Persian-speaking communities can be found 
in neighbouring multilingual areas as well. 

2. The position of New Persian among the 
New Iranian languages 

New Persian is a member of the South Western 
group of the New Iranian languages within the Indo- 
Iranian branch of the Indo-European language fam- 
ily. From among the Western New Iranian languages 
(e.g. Kurdish dialects, Baldéi, etc.) New Persian is the 
major representative, sharing a series of phonological 
and grammatical features with them while also exhibit- 
ing innovations. See, for instance, the preservation of 
the Old Iranian initial voiced plosives 6, @ g both in 
the South-West Iranian New Persian birddar < Middle 
Persian brédar < Old Iranian *bratar- “brother” and 
in the North-West Iranian Baldéi drat vs. Eastern 
Middle Iranian Sogdian fr’t and Eastern New Iranian 
Pashto wror (cf. D.N. MacKenzie, Pashto, in Comrie, 
op. cit., 548). New Persian is the only New Iranian 
language which is documented in all three of its his- 
torical periods (Old, Middle and New Persian), dis- 
playing various local dialects as well. After an 
approximately two-century period of cultural and lin- 
guistic dominance of Arabic between the collapse of 





the Sasanid empire (7th century) and the emergence 
of a new literary Persian language (ca. mid-9th cen- 
tury), it became the culturally dominant language in 
subsequent centuries. Its first documents appeared in 
the eastern provinces after its having supplanted Middle 
Persian and Arabic in the. written medium and other 
Middle Western and Eastern Iranian languages such 
as Parthian in Khurasan, and Sogdian, Bactrian and 
Kh*arazmian in Transoxanian (cf. Lazard, The rise of 
the New Persian language, in CHIr, iv, Cambridge 1975, 
595-632). 

Genetically, New Persian derives from Middle 
Persian, although not without breaks in the contin- 
uum. Geographically, the two preceding phases, Old 
Persian and Middle Persian, are linked to the regions 
of the southwest of Iran (ie. the province of Pars), 
while New Persian appears to have emerged first as 
a language of literature in the East. Typologically, 
however, the differences between Old Persian and 
Middle Persian are very considerable (especially in 
phonology and grammar), but less so between Middle 
Persian and New Persian (see H. Jensen, Neupersische 
Grammatik, Heidelberg 1931, 4; Lazard 1975, 596; 
idem, Les modes de la virtualité en moyen-iramen occidental, 
in Middle Iranian studies, ed. W. Skalmowski and 
A. van Tongerloo, Leuven 1984, 1-13). The changes 
concerned mainly the exponents of inflectional 
morphology which induced alterations in the language 
type. Old Persian, like many other old Indo-European 
(Greek, Latin) and Indo-Iranian (Sanskrit, Avestan) 
languages, was inflectional, while Middle and New 
Persian became a language of a mixed type display- 
ing less inflectional and more agglutinative character- 
istics. That is to say, grammatical categories earlier 
expressed by inflection and conjugation were parti- 
ally preserved, even though with significant restructur- 
ing in the verbal paradigm, but some of them were 
completely abandoned (see W. Sundermann, West- 
mitteliranische Sprachen, in CLI, 110-11). In nominal 
morphology, for instance, the old case system was 
supplanted by new ways of expressing grammatical 
categories such as by pre- and postpositions, idafa 
structure or word order, supposedly due, among 
other factors, to stress placement. As a result, ana- 
lytic structures began to be dominant in New Persian 
morphology, while inherited Old Iranian synthetic 
structures came to be gradually, but not completely, 
abandoned. Simultaneously, the vocabulary incorpo- 
rated a large number of northwestern and eastern 
Iranian elements (see W. Lentz, Die nordiranischen 
Elemente in der neupersischen Literatursprache bei Firdosi, in 
Keuschrift fir Indologie und Iranistik, iv [1926], 251-316, 
and W.B. Henning, Sogdian loan words in New Persian, in 
BSOAS, x [1939-42], 93-106) and, in increasing pro- 
portion, Arabic lexical items. More recently, there has 
been considerable borrowing from various Turkic lan- 
guages and neologisms from such Western languages 
as French, English and Russian. 

3. Periodisation 

New Persian, which spans more than a thousand 
years, has undergone considerable changes. Persian as 
it appears today is markedly different from the lan- 
guage of the classical authors, displaying considerable 
variations in both the spoken and written standards. 
Traditionally, the periods of Persian, especially those 
of its written variants, are linked to the alternation 
of the ruling dynasties (cf. Old Persian as the official 
language of the Achaemenids in the 6th-4th centuries 
B.C., or Middle Persian, the language of the Sasanids 
in the 3rd-7th centuries, and further used by the 
Zoroastrian clergy in religious writings in the 8th-10th 
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centuries; see J. de Menasce, <oroastrian literature after 
the Muslim conquest, in CHIr, iv, 543-65.). Similarly, the 
emergence of New Persian is connected with the fall 
of the Sasanid empire and the Arab conquest. The 
transition periods, however, appear to be the most 
tangible if they are accompanied by a change in the 
writing system, or in close connection with it, a change 
in faith. Nevertheless, neither Middle Persian and New 
Persian nor the various ‘stages of the last thousand 
years’ history of New Persian in the Islamic era can 
easily be separated. It is well known from the more 
recent periods of Persian how much written and spo- 
ken varieties can differ from each other. Certain spo- 
ken forms were used in Persian for centuries without 
being incorporated in the literary language, or else 
they were taken over with a certain delay, sometimes 
centuries later, under social pressure, as a result of 
literary and political movements. As a consequence, 
the various linguistic stages can only be set up post 
hoc and always with a certain degree of idealisation 
and oversimplification. This is the more so since the 
transmission of all ancient texts was very uncertain 
because the copyists often “normalised” them by intro- 
ducing or abolishing archaisms and dialecticisms. 
Consequently, the actual use of the language, which 
must have been marked by individual features and 
plenty of idiosyncrasies, often fails to be accounted for. 

According to generally accepted views, after its 
emergence in the spoken registers (ca. 7th-9th cen- 
turies) New Persian is divided into Early Classical 
(9th-12th centuries), Classical Persian (from the 13th 
century on), and Modern Persian (from the 19th cen- 
tury on), which is supposed to be based on the local 
dialect of Tehran. Windfuhr provides a classification 
into five periods such as “formative” (7th-10th cen- 
turies), “heroic” (10th-12th centuries), “classical” (13th- 
15th centuries), “post-classical” (15th-19th centuries) 
and finally “contemporary” Persian, following a pre- 
dominantly literary periodisation (Perstan grammar. History 
and state of its study, The Hague 1979, 166). 

Other views, found especially in former Soviet stud- 
ies written in Russian, ascribe the splitting of Classical 
Persian into three new, closely related literary lan- 
guages such as the Modern Persian of Iran (Farsi) 
and Afghan (or Kabult) Dari and Tadjkt to the begin- 
ning of the 16th century when the disintegration of 
the earlier common classical heritage and the first 
steps towards developing new local standards mght 
have begun (see L.S. Peysikov, Problema yazika daru v 
trudakh sovremennikh iranskikh uconnikh, in Voprosi yazikoz- 
nanya 1960, 120-5; V.A. Yefimov, V.S. Rastorgueva 
and Y.N. Sharova, Persidskiy, tadjikskiy, dari in Osnovi 
iranskogo yazikoznaniya (= OLY); Novoiransktye yazih, zapad- 
naya gruppa, eds. V.A. Abaev, M.N. Bogolyubov, V.S. 
Rastorgueva, 1982, 7 Tadjki, by I. Steblin-Kamensky, 
Zs. Telegdi, Betérdge zur historischen Grammatik des 
Neupersischen. I. Uber die Partikelkomposition im Neupersischen, 
in Acta Linguistica Academiae Sctentiarum Hungaricae, v 
[1955], 68 n. 1). In earlier Soviet publications the 
denomination “klassi¢eskiy persidsko-(dari-)-tadjikskiy” 
(OIY 1982, 20) or simply “Tajik” (Rastorgueva, A short 
sketch of Tajik grammar, Bloomington, Ind. 1963, 1) was 
used to refer to the common origin, claiming an 
unbroken continuity with the Classical Persian lan- 
guage and literature (O/Y, 1982, 9, 13). Another peri- 
odisation marks off the last (19th-20th) centuries, when 
the emergence of the three modern languages was 
supposed to have begun (A. Pisowicz, Origins of the 
New and Middle Persian phonological systems, Cracow 1985, 
9n. 1; Lazard 1989, 289). The divergent opinions 
on the periodisation can be attributed to the differ- 








ent ways of evaluating spoken and written forms. The 
new written varieties, Dari and Tagjiki, are obviously 
based on ancient local spoken dialects (Lazard, La 
langue des plus anciens monuments de la prose persane, Paris 
1963, 15), but the characteristic features of these 
dialects were first observed in written media only in 
the last century (see W. Geiger, Bemerkungen tiber das 
Tadschikt, in Grundriss der tranischen Philologie (= GIPh), 
ed. W. Geiger and E. Kuhn, Strassburg 1895-1904, 
i, 2, 407-8; ILM. Oranskij, Die neutranischen Sprachen der 
Sowjetunion, The Hague 1975, i, 22; A. Farhadi, Le 
persan parlé en Afghanistan: grammaire du Kaboli, Paris 1955, 
2; L.N. Dorofeeva, Yazik farsi-kabuli, Moscow 1960, 
9-10). Meanwhile, the overall cultural dominance of 
Persian, both as a common Hofsprache and as a spoken 
language continued also to prevail in the former 
Persian-speaking area. 

4. Denominations 

As the periodisation indicates, the division between 
the classical language and its modern continuations 
presents peculiar difficulties, reflected in the denomi- 
nations of Persian in Western scholarship and in the 
native tradition. The two main varieties of New Persian 
are generally called Classical and Modern Persian in 
the West with further subdivisions into diachronic, 
local and style or register variants. In linguistic liter- 
ature, both scientific and popular, New Persian is 
sometimes called Modern Persian (e.g. J. Darmesteter, 
Etudes iraniennes, 2 vols., Paris 1883; H. Paper, in 
Current Trends in Linguistics (= CTL), vi [1970], In- 
troduction, or Windfuhr 1979, 7) vs. contemporary 
Persian or contemporary colloquial or Neo-Persian 
(see F. de Blois in Persian literature. A bio-bibliographical 
survey begun by the late CA. Storey (= PL), v, part 1, 
London 1992, part 2, 1994 or in French, néopersan 
(Lazard 1989, 263). Native speakers use the name 
Parst or its Arabicised form, Farsi, or both, without 
distinction (see M.T. Bahar, Sabk-shindst ya tatawwwur-i 
nathr-i farsi, 7Tehran 1337/1958, i, 2), denoting all 
varieties of New Persian. In scholarly publications, the 
denomination farsi-i bastant vs. farsi naw distinguish- 
ing an “old archaic” and a “new” variety of [New] 
Persian, can also be found in Iran (see Lughat-nama 
(= LN) by Dihkhuda). Fars? is the name of the ofh- 
cial language of today’s Iran, which has come to be 
used as an equivalent of Modern Persian, or simply 
Persian in modern text and grammar books outside 
Iran as well (A.K.S. Lambton, Persian grammar, 
Cambridge 1967, p. xi n. 1; D. Crystal, The Cambridge 
encyclopedia of language, Cambridge 1987, 301; similarly 
Lazard, Le persan, 1989, 263). In native sources the 
name Dari [q.v.] or Farst-i dart is also used, referring 
to the oldest and most respected variety of the 
[Classical] literary Persian or, simply as an equivalent 
of Parsi or Farsi. The speakers of Tadizkt, which is 
very closely connected to Persian, use also Farsi to 
designate their mother tongue (Farstwan, Farsibin, or 
Farsi-gii[y]) Tadjk. 

ii. History of the language 

I. The emergence of New Persian: Pahlawi, 
Parsi, Dari 

1. The native tradition 

The complexity of the linguistic situation in Iran 
is clearly indicated by the wide range of names used 
for Persian since the time of its emergence, either as 
common names, synonyms or denominations, with or 
without clear distinctions being made. Therefore the 
history of the language starts here with investigations 
into the early native tradition as a source of language 
history. The early history of the names applied to the 
various forms of Persian and the alleged change of 
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their references may elucidate the eclectic use of these 
denominations in more recent periods and the diffi- 
culties of the periodisation of the language history as 
well. It must be emphasised, though, that the authors 
of these early Islamic sources who spoke about the 
varieties of Persian were not linguists but historians, 
geographers and literary men, in most cases of the 
last category, poets. Hence the information they gave 
about the dialects once spoken or still spoken in the 
age they lived in was more “narrative” than “tech- 
nical”, and it was often embedded in myths with 
much folklore and obscure details. The picture one 
can gain from these texts is thus not always clear or 
coherent. A truly technical treatment of linguistic issues 
in Iran lies in the distant future. 

2. Mediaeval Arabic and Persian sources on Persian 
language 

The intricate problems of the transition period 
between Middle Persian and New Persian (7th-9th 
centuries) has been extensively treated by G. Lazard 
in a series of studies based on the analysis of medi- 
aeval Arabic sources, Early and Classical New Persian 
texts as well as Persian and non-Persian dialects (see 
the summary in La formation de la langue persane, Paris 
1995). One of the earliest sources mentioning the 
names Pahlawi, Parst and Dari, which denoted the lan- 
guages used in Iran at the end of the Sasanid period, 
was attributed to Ibn al-MukaffaS (d. 757 [q.v.]) by 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 987) in his Fihnst and repeated by 
Kh*arazmi (d. 985), and by Yakiit (d. 1229) through 
Hamza al-Isfahani (d. 970) (see Bahar 1958, i, 19; 
Lazard, Pahlavi, Parsi, Dari. Les langues de U'Iran daprés 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, in fran and Islam. In memory of the late 
Vladimir Minorsky, ed. C.E, Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 
361-91; idem, art. Dari in Elr, vii, 1994, 34-5). These 
descriptions continued to be repeated by Persian lex- 
icographers until the 19th century, albeit with certain 
modifications (cf. E.M. Jeremias, Pahlavi, Parsi and Dart 
in Persian lexicography, in Acta Ant. Hung., xxxviii [1998], 
175-83). 

In the following, some shifts in the meanings of 
these terms will be shown through some characteris- 
tic passages quoted from this native tradition. After 
talking about Paklawi as the language of Fahla (ie. 
the ancient Media) the earliest informant, Ibn al- | 
Mukaffa‘, says that Dart is “the language of the cities 
of Mada’in; it is spoken by those who are at the 
king’s court. [Its name] is connected with presence 
at court. Among the languages of the people of 
Khorasan and the east, the language of the people 


of Balk is predominant.” He continues on to say that | 


Parst is “the language spoken by the mowbeds (priests), 
scholars and the like; it is the language of the peo- 
ple of Fars” (translated by Lazard in his art. Dari, 
34). This rather incoherent description can be better 
elucidated by Arabic and Persian sources originating 
from the subsequent (10th-11th) centuries, e.g. al- 
Mas‘idi and al-Mukaddasi or Firdawsi, Bal‘ami, 
Hakim Maysari, Kaykawiis b. Iskandar, etc. As evi- 
denced by these texts, the denominations Pahlawi, Parsi 
and Dart may have changed their references to vary- 
ing degrees during the first centuries of the Islamic 
era, denoting various written and spoken varieties 
depending on the text where they appeared. 
Accordingly, Pahklawi or Pahlawani (literally meaning 
“Parthian” originating from Pahlaw < Parthava 
“Parthia”), appears to have referred at one time to 
Parthian and Middle Persian but also to the local 
dialect of the northern region called Fahla in an 
Arabicised form (see the poems written in this dialect 





and called Fahlawiyya, cf. Elr, ix, 158 and the most 


recent publications on this topic in Madjallaz 
zabanshinast, xv [1379/2000], no. 1). Parsi, “the ancient 
language” first denoted Middle Persian (Parsig) as 
described by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, but with a shift of mean- 
ing it came to mean New Persian and has continued 
to denote New Persian of whatever kind until today 
(see LN, art. Parst/ Farst). Dari (etymologically, “belong- 
ing to the royal court”) also denoted the Persian lan- 
guage which was supposed to be spoken both in the 
capital of the Sasanid empire (Ctesiphon) and in the 
East. It was the name of the language of literature 
which appeared in the eastern part of Iran, sc. 
Khurasan, and has been used in Persian texts since 
the 10th century. All the quotations in Arabic sources 
attributed to Persian kings or their subjects were 
thought to have been in Dari (cf. Bahar 1957, i, 19) 
and the language of all the ancient texts was called 
Dart or Parsi-i Dart (Lazard 1989, 264), sometimes 
contrasted with Pahlawt when the latter denoted Middle 
Persian or Parst (Lazard 1994). The expression Parsé- 
i Dart (in Arabic al-farstyya al-dariyya) indicates that 
occasionally, it might have been distinguished from 
Parst as a special variety, the Dart form of Parsi (e.g. 
al-Mukaddasi and Kaykawiis b. Iskandar, ca, 1082- 
83; cf. Lazard 1994, 34). Other than that, it was 
often used as a synonym for Parsi. The expression 
Parst u Dart (in the Shah-néma by Firdawsi, ed. Moscow, 
viii, 254) seems to be a “distortion” (see P.N. Khanlari, 
Tarikh-i zaban-i farsi, 3 vols, new ed. Tehran 1365/ 
1986, i, 273). 

In his earlier studies, G. Lazard explained the lin- 
guistic situation of the post-Sasanid period by con- 
trasting Pars? and Dari as the written and spoken form 
of the same language. According to his interpretation, 
it was the spoken language that spread to the east- 
ern region, as Ibn al-Mukaffa’’s report suggested, after 
having gradually supplanted the local dialects (e.g. 
Parthian). As a spoken variety, it was supposed to 
have been used in the whole empire, but it was in 
Khurasan that it was first used for literary purposes 
and became the new literary language of the subse- 
quent centuries. 

3. Early dialectal sources (8th-11th centunes): the evidence 
of Fudaeo-Persian texts 

Recently published sources on local dialects and on 
the Judaeo-Persian texts, however, have helped throw 
new light on the linguistic situation and the rise of 
the new literary language in the first centuries of the 
Islamic era, as described earlier (Lazard, Lumiéres nou- 
velles sur la formation de la langue persane: une traduction 
du Coran en persan dialectal et ses affinités avec le judéo-per- 
san, in Trano-Fudaica, ii, ed. Sh. Shaked and A. Netzer, 
Jerusalem 1990, 184-98 = 1995, 107-21). A manu- 
script discovered in Mashhad which contained an 
anonymous and undated Kur’an translation (Kur’dn-i 
Kuds, kuhantarin bargardin-t Kuran ba farsi, ed. ‘A. 
Rawaki, Tehran 1362/1984) was written in a local 
dialect of Sistan in the 11th century, as supposed by 
Lazard. This text shares a series of dialectal features 
with Judaeo-Persian texts (mainly Bible translations 
and paraphrases), and both show common peculiari- 
ties with Middle Persian, mainly regarding words and 
certain morphological features. The properties which 
the two sources share are unknown in literary New 
Persian, which induced Lazard to develop a new 
hypothesis that at the beginning of the Islamic period 
“there were important differences between the com- 
mon language spoken in the south and that in use 
in the north. The former, as represented by literary 
Middle Persian, retained most of its ancient forms; 
the latter evolved from the same Persian language, 
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which had spread throughout the north, but evinced 
the influence of the dialects that it had supplanted 
there, particularly Parthian. It thus diverged notice- 
ably from the original form. Both were called Parsi 
(Persian), but it is very likely that the language of the 
north, that is, the Persian used on former Parthian 
territory and also in the Sasanian capital, was dis- 
tinguished from its congener by a new name, Dari 
(language] of the court). It was only natural that sev- 
eral centuries later, literary Persian, based on the 
speech of the Northeast, bore the same name” (1994, 
35; see also 1989, 263 n. 1). 

This hypothetical reconstruction might be extended 
in the future by investigating other Persian sources as 
well, the text editions of which are far from being 
completed, and these may help clarify some more 
details. True, there are other interpretations also. For 
instance, Khanlarf has developed the (unlikely) hypoth- 
esis, relying on al-Mukaddasi’s report (10th century), 
that Dari, the chancery language of Bukhara, had 
been transported there from the royal court of the 
Sasanids by the state officials (1986, i, 280-1). 

4. More recent native sources on the languages of Iran: lex- 
icography and grammar from the 17th-19th centunes 

Extensive descriptions of the languages used in Iran, 
like those of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ and his compatriots, can 
only be found much later, in the huge Hindustani 
lexicographic compilations written in and after the 
17th century. These works, of which the most famous 
are the Farhang-i Djahangiri (= FDj), 1608-9, ed. R. 
‘Afifi, Mashhad 1351/1972; Burhan-i kati‘ (= BR), 1652, 
ed. M. Mu‘in, Tehran 1341/1962; and Farhang-i 
Rashidi (= FR), 1654, ed. M. ‘Abbasi, Tehran 
1337/1958 (see KAMUs. 2. Persian lexicography), partly 
preserved the old heritage and partly added some 
more information on language varieties, grammar, style 
of letter writing, etc. These accounts about the gram- 
mar, dialects, history and vocabulary of Persian, which 
occasionally bear witness to fantasy at work, were col- 
lected in chapters and placed as an introductory part 
to the farhangs, serving as a kind of grammatical intro- 
duction. The very first chapters usually dealt with the 
varieties of Persian (Parsi) which were supposed to be 
of seven giina “species”: four of them (harawt, sagzi, 
zawuli and sughdi) were regarded as obsolete (matriik), 
in which “letter, book and verse cannot be written” 
(FDj 15; FR 46) and three others as currently used 
(mutadawil), these being Dart, Pahlawt and Parst. Apart 
from the suprising fact that these languages were 
treated as the variations of Parst still in living use in 
Iran in the 17th century (e.g. Parst was described as 
the common language of Iran, with Istakhr as its cap- 
ital), they covered slightly or markedly different notions 
as compared to earlier sources, but also contained 
ideas similar.to those found in the first grammatical 
compilations that relied heavily on lexicography, e.g. 
‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Hansawi’s Risala from 18th-century India 
(ith. Kanpar 1872) or Irawant’s Kawda%d (lith. [Tabriz] 
1262/1846; see Jeremias, Tradition and imnovation in the 
native grammatical literature of Persian, in Histoire, Episté- 
mologie, langage (Paris), xv [1993], 51-68). The three 
denominations were treated fairly consistently in these 
recent sources, differences existing only in detail, 
emphasis and arrangement. In comparison with older 
sources, however, the authors of these compilations 
did not bother to reconcile the most contradictory 
and fabulous accounts in the description of the sin- 
gle languages; they simply quoted them as differing 
opinions. on the same subject (e.g. on Dari: “some 
said that it was spoken in Balkh, Marw, Bukhara, 
Badakhshan ..., but according to others it was spo- 








ken in the Kaydnian court, and then there were those 
who regarded it as the purest, unmixed language” 
(see FR 47; FD) 16; BK 20, 500). Entirely new motives 
also appeared in these descriptions: one was some- 
thing like “ideological”, and another might be called 
a “linguistic argument”. Both concerned the reputa- 
tion of Persian among the languages spoken by Islamic 
peoples. The eminence of Persian as the second lan- 
guage after Arabic was illustrated by various stories 
and supported by a tafstr [g.v.] called Daylami with 
the intention of symbolising the role of Parst as a 
common language in the whole empire (BK 500; 
Irawani, fol. 4b, see Jeremias 1998, 181). The supe- 
riority or dignity of the Islamic languages like Arabic, 
Persian or Ottoman Turkish appears to have been a 
matter of debate since the 15th century, enthusiasti- 
cally treated by Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’r and Kemal 
Pasha-zada [q.vv.] (see R. Brunschvig, Kemal Pashdzdade 
et le persan, in Mélanges d’orientalisme offerts a Henn’ Massé, 
Tehran 1963, 48-64 (= Etudes d’islamologie, Paris 1976, 
i, 379-95); B.G. Fragner, Mir ‘Ali Shér Nava’i: the 
“Judgement” reconsidered, in Irano-Turkic cultural contacts in 
the I1th-17th centuries, ed. E. Jeremias, Budapest 2002; 
idem, Die “Persophonie”. Regionalitat, Identitat and Sprach- 
kontakt in der Geschichte Asiens, in Anor, v, Halle-Berlin 
1999). 

This linguistic argument was even more clearly 
spelled out in the 17th-century lexicography where 
Dari was treated. The compilators declared that “Dari 
is the language in which there is no deficiency (nuksani)” 
(see FD), 16; FR 47; BK, 20). The idea of nuksant 
seemed to denote something missing from the “author- 
ised” (sahih) word form. As examples, the authors 
quoted two lists of doublets: nouns with the same mean- 
ing, but written with or without the initial ali) which 
represented the vocalic onset, e.g. abrishum/banshum 
“silk”, ispid/sapid or sipid ‘white’, ishkam/shikam “belly”, 
ushtur/ shutur “camel” etc. and imperative verbal forms 
with or without the verbal prefix :-, e.g. bi-raw/raw 
“go”; bi-inaw/snaw “listen”, etc. According to the com- 
mentary, the “defective” words are not correct Dari 
forms. The sources say almost unanimously that Persian 
is regarded as “correct, uncorrupted” (fasth) only if 
there is no nuksdni in it. 

This very peculiar interpretation of Dari goes back 
to the traditional treatment of lexical and gram- 
matical doublets based on a peculiar analysis of the 
(morphological) structure of the word. Ancient lexi- 
cographers and prosodists listed ail the so-called “mean- 
ingful letters” (hurif-i ma‘ani) occurring in different 
positions in the word, first at the end where rhymes 
appeared (see Shams-i Kays’s rhyme science in al- 
Mu‘djam fi ma‘ayir ashGr al-‘adjam, ed. Mudarris Radawi, 
*Tehran 1338/1959, in the 13th century), and later, 
as an extension of this practice, at the beginning and 
in the middle of the word. The technical terms denot- 
ing the base (asl?) and the extension (wasli or za’1d), 
were borrowed from the Arabic grammatical and lit- 
erary tradition, but they were adapted to Persian with 
a special connotation. Asli denoted the base which 
always appeared as a word, while za’id marked any 
additional element, mainly inflectional and derivational 
morphemes attached to this base form. Later, the 
term 2@id came to be used in a somewhat different 
meaning in lexicography denoting any letter which 
was added to or removed from the base form with- 
out changing its meaning (cf. Jeremias, <@id and asl 
in early Persian prosody, in FSAI, xxi [1997], 167-86). 
All the sources from the 17th century seemed to agree 
that these doublets were used only in poetry as required 
by- prosody but never in common speech. However, 
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talking about Dari, the author of FR (47} added that 
the “defective” forms were also used in towns, by 
which he probably meant that these forms were used 
both in poetry and the spoken idiom. The problem 
with the doublets of the imperative forms is some- 
what different. Imperative forms may appear with or 
without the verbal prefix d:- in literary texts. But it 
was obligatory for the imperative in genuine sahih dart 
forms, as Shams-i Kays remarked (232). Prestigious 
authors such as Ni‘mat Allah (ca. 1540, cf. A.M. 
Piemontese, Catalogo det manoscnitti persiani conservati nelle 
bibliotheche a’Italia, Rome 1989, no. 403, fol. 296) or 
even earlier, Muhammad b. Hindishah Nakhéiwan7 
[g.v.], the author of Sihdh al-Furs (1328), seems to 
share this opinion (cf. @ [“come” imperat.] ba-ma‘ni 
dar-@ wa bi-ya@, ed. ‘A. Ta‘att, Tehran 1341/1962, 
19). Moreover, BK and FD; make a clear distinction 
between the two functions of the verbal prefix d7-: it 
was regarded as obligatory in the imperative but obso- 
lete in past forms, where it was used as embellish- 
ment. This usage may have indicated a change in 
the language (see below, on grammar). In more recent 
native sources, however, this distinction seems to have 
become dimmed and the verbal prefix 47-, in both 
present and past forms, was called za@d in most cases, 
that is, an element which only has an aesthetic func- 
tion (cf. FR, 15; Hansawti, 3; Irawani, fol. 22b). This 
topic was also dealt with by Irawani (1846), who used 
a strange “linguistic” argument proving the eminence 
of Persian against other Islamic languages; this argu- 
ment rests on its [grammatical] simplicity: there is no 
‘ab, no dual and no feminine gender which would 
make the language difficult for beginners, says Irawani 
(fol. 3b). 

These scattered references on language and its dif- 
ferent variations may help one to draw the following 
conclusions. It seems to be a communis opinio that from 
the very beginnings the most highly respected liter- 
ary variety of Persian was called Dari in indigenous 
sources, sometimes as an extension, and sometimes as 
an equivalent of Parst or Farsi, and this view con- 
tinued to prevail in subsequent centuries. More recent 
sources, however, tend to talk about the “rules of 
Parst” or Farst (see Ni‘mat Allah, ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ 
Hansawi, Rawshan ‘Ali Djawnpiri, Irawani, Talakani, 
Habib Isfahani, to mention only a few, cf. the ref- 
erences in PL, iii/l, 1984, 123ff.). But despite this 
preference for the name Dart in older sources, the 
denominations Parsi, Farst or Farsi-i Dart or Dart seem 
to have been used almost interchangeably. One must 
not forget that these eclectic sources did not use well- 
defined terms when they talked about language. On 
the contrary, literary persons (ahl-t zabdn) usually 
thought of the language in terms of “ancient” or 
“modern” and “common (spoken)” or “dialectal” forms. 
The reason for that was quite obvious: there was no 
grammatical tradition in Persian, “no exact norm 
(mikyas) of the rules (kKawénin) of Persian (Dari} on the 
basis of which the correct (sahih) and corrupt (fasid) 
usage could be defined and on which one could rely 
when defining what was right (sawab) and wrong (kata) 
in Persian speech (kalém-i Parsi), to which one could 
turn in case of need”, thus noted by Shams-i Kays 
in the 13th century (op. cit., 205) and repeated almost 
word for word by Shams-i Fakhri in the 14th cen- 
tury (Lexicon persicum id est libri Miyér 1 G’améli pars 
quarta, ed. C. Salesmann, Kazan 1887, 3) and the 
author of FDj in the 17th century (4). But even if 
writers were unaware of the fine grammatical dis- 
tinctions of social or historical dimensions, they must 
have had some knowledge of the differences between 








the usage of the “ancient” (mutakaddimin) and “mod- 
ern” (muta’akhkhirin) poets (see Shams-i Kays, 208-9) 
or of the language of literary or common speech 
(muhdwarat-i parst, in FD) 40; BK 26; Habib Isfahani, 
Dastiir-i sukhan, [Istanbul] 1289, 54) or poetry and 
prose (see ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Hansawi, 41; Habib Isfahani, 
15). Scattered hints at some “virtual” norm in Shams’s 
poetic manual, which never came to be institution- 
alised, or the lists of doublets and denominations such 
as Furs-i kadim (FDj 8; FR 47), Parsi-1 bdstant (FD) 4; 
BK 500) in lexicography might serve as proofs (cf. 
Jeremias, Grammar and linguistic consciousness in Perstan, 
in Proceedings of the Third European Conference of Iranian 
Studies, ti, ed. C. Melville, Wiesbaden 1999, 19-31). 
The literary model was but the poets’ use of the lan- 
guage, which was far from being uniform. This dis- 
crepancy between linguistic and literary norms may 
be the very reason for the lack of clarity and the 
contradictions in the sources (see the definition of Dart 
in LN: zaban-i farsi-i rasmi-i ma‘mil-i imriiza “the offi- 
cial Persian language used today”), which makes the 
separation of Farsi and Dart almost impossible. Para- 
doxically, however, the lack of a strictly regulated 
norm preserved more. of the linguistic reality of the 
previous periods in comparison with the Arabic gram- 
matical literature which often dealt with an idealised 
construct which differed considerably from actual 
speech (see K. Versteegh, Landmarks in linguistic thought. 
I. The Arabic linguistic tradition, London 1997, 156). 

II. The impact of Arabic 

With a few exceptions (see below, V. Scripts, 2), 
all the sources discussed above were written in the 
Perso-Arabic script (the earliest manuscript dates from 
the beginning of the 10th century, cf. L.P. Elwell- 
Sutton, Arabic influences in Persian literature, in Elr, ii, 
233-7). It was not only the script that was taken over, 
but Arabic became the medium of written expression, 
both in administration, science and literature in the 
eastern areas (Khurasan and Transoxania) in the first 
two centuries after the Muslim conquest. As a con- 
sequence, the supreme dominance of the Arabic lan- 
guage and culture almost completely supplanted Persian 
in the written medium during this period. Even though 
the western part of Iran preserved longer the ancient 
culture, as the Pahlawi writings from the 9th-10th 
centuries attest, the knowledge of the “old” language, 
that is, Middle Persian, and its insurmountable script 
was a privilege of a few. However, Persian was never 
abandoned but was allowed to thrive in the spoken 
idiom and from the mid-9th century in the East, and 
from the end of the 10th century in the West, it 
began to regain its position in culture and literature 
(cf. IRAN. v. History (a)). Moreover, Persian not only 
survived as a spoken idiom, and began to appear 
in the written documents, but was also imported 
by Muslim conquerors into further eastern areas, un- 
like the other territories of the caliphate, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the Arab population which 
had settled in the towns of Iran were assimilated 
rapidly. In the subsequent centuries, in Transoxania, 
Afghanistan, North India (and later also westwards to 
Anatolia), Persian became the main literary language. 

But this new literary language, which is called New 
Persian and was based on the spoken variety of the 
East, showed essentially new characteristics due to the 
impact of Arabic and the culture imported by this 
language. Despite the Persians’ increasing national 
identity, Arabic as the language of science became 
gradually adopted and cultivated by a growing num- 
ber of significant scholars of Iranian origin (cf. C.E. 
Bosworth, The poltical and dynastic history of the Iranian 
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world (A.D. 1000-1217), in CHIr, v, 4). Contem- 
poraneously, models of Arabic scientific thinking began 
to be adapted to Persian. The sphere of literature 
adduces a good example of this development: although 
Iranians retained and cherished the ancient tradition 
in mind and memory, as Firdawsi’s Shah-nama shows, 
Persian poets tried to follow the rules of the Arabic 
prosody from the early beginnings of New Persian 
poetry, in sharp contrast to the previous literary canons. 
As a consequence, the following centuries saw the 
infiltration of a large number of Arabic loan words 
into New Persian (ca. 30% in the 10th century and 
50% in the 12th century: cf. Lazard, Les emprunts arabes 
dans la prose persane du X° au XII® siécle: apergu  statis- 
tique, in Reoue de VEcole nationale des langues orientales, ii 
[1965], 53-67; ‘A.A. Sadiki, The Arabic element in Persian, 
in Elr, ii, 229-31). As a result, Persian, as a new lit- 
erary language “appears to have been from the start 
a mixed language, based on the Persian dialect but 
bearing marked traces of other Iranian dialects and 
infiltrated with Arabic words” (Lazard 1975, 597). 
This mixed nature of Persian, and the fact that their 
language is essentially different from those of their 
neighbours, was well known to the Iranians them- 
selves from the start, as evidenced by the first works 
in literary sciences (prosody and lexicography), which 
made a clear distinction between the Arabic and 
Persian letters, words and word formation in most 
cases. Moreover, this knowledge subsisted until quite 
recently in the native tradition (see “the [farst] lan- 
guage is a mixture of two languages” (murakkab az du 
zaban), written by Habib Isfahani, op. cit., preface, 4, 
in the 19th century). 

Wl. Classical Persian and its variants 

The script, religion and literary models (e.g. the 
new system of versification) are the most decisive char- 
acteristics which distinguish the period of New Persian 
from the previous ones (see also W.B. Henning, Die 
Schrift als Symbol der Einheit des Mitteliranischen, in 
Mitteliranisch, Hdb. d. Or., I, iv, Jranistik, Lainguistik, 
Leiden-Kéln 1958, 21). Despite its bewildering vari- 
ety at the outset—Khurasan and Sistan especially dis- 
played markedly distinctive features—New Persian 
appears to have become a surprisingly “unified” lit- 
erary language after the 13th century (Lazard 1963, 
23-4) and continued to be regarded as such during 
the subsequent centuries, as the common name Parst 
indicates. But this was an apparent homogeneity which 
might be attributed to at least two main factors: the 
highly conservative script, which remained practically 
unchanged over the last thousand years, and the pres- 
tige of Classical Persian literature. Due to its Semitic 
character, the Arabic script by its very nature dis- 
guised changes in the pronunciation of words or in 
the meaning in most cases of the grammatical mor- 
phemes, giving the impression of a static language 
situation. On the other hand, the general respect and 
admiration surrounding the classical literature, espe- 
cially poetry, helped keep the language of the classi- 
cal authors alive for centuries until fairly recently. 

It does not mean, however, that men of letters and 
scholars were or are not aware how significantly speech 
and writing differ in Persian (see, for instance, P.N. 
Khanlari, Zaban u lahdja, in Dar bara-i zaban-i farsi, 
Tehran 1340/1961, 75-85; M.R. Batint, Tawstf7 
sakhtiman-i dastiir-i zaban-i farsi, Tehran 1348/1969, 
11; ‘A.A. Sadiki, Zaban-i farst wa gunaha-t mukhtalif-1 
Gn, in Farhang u zindagi, ii [1349/1970], 61-6; 
T. Wahidiyan, Dastir-i zaban-i Gmiyana-t farsi, Tehran 
1343/1964). However, the first attempts to include 
linguistic expressions closer to the colloquial style in 








text and grammar books (e.g. Sadiki, and Gh. Arzhang, 
Dastiir, Sal-t duwwwum, Tehran 2535/1976) were received 
with sharp criticism at first (see M.S. Mawla’i, in 
Yaghma, xxx [2536/1977], 245-51), though it was com- 
mon experience that the characteristic features of clas- 
sical and modern standards, even the least formal or 
vulgar forms, could appear in literature either inter- 
mingled in the same work or clearly distinguished. 
This might also explain why the language is simply 
called Farsi, that is, “Persian” implying all the vari- 
ants. The differences between the diachronic (“les 
formes anciennes” Lazard 1989, 288) and synchronic 
variants (formal and colloquial standards, local usage 
or the new literary standards like Ta@ikt and Afghan 
Dari) in phonology, grammar and vocabulary came 
to be described by linguists, although much remains 
to be done. It must be emphasised, however, that the 
apparent variations in the grammar of Persian do not 
always reflect ongoing changes in the language but 
rather the standardisation process of the literary lan- 
guage. As the formation of the Classical Persian lit- 
erary language clearly testifies, dialectal or colloquial 
forms may have disappeared or become incorporated 
in the written language, occasionally or else in vary- 
ing degrees, depending on the literary genre. Poetry, 
for instance, preserved more of the earlier archaic 
forms, supposedly due to the' requirements of prosody, 
while prose displayed considerable variation in the 
same genre (see, for instance, the early ¢afstrs, in 
Jeremias, Some grammatical problems of early New Persian 
syntax, in Proceedings of the second European conference of 
Iranian studies, Rome 1995, 325-34), This linguistic 
diversity was occasionally associated with divergent 
stylistic values. For instance, some recurrent patterns 
could be classified either as archaic, dialectal or col- 
loquial or as social variants. This was mainly due to 
the lack of a firmly established linguistic norm based 
on a highly respected canon such as the Kuran in 
Arabic, on the basis of which the grammar of the 
language might have been worked out. Paradoxically, 
this diversity inside Classical Persian or between clas- 
sical and modern usage, and the maintenance of the 
classical literary norm, causes difficulties in defining 
stages in the linguistic history of Persian (see A.V. 
Rossi, Sprachibergdnge und historische Ubergiinge in der irani- 
schen Literatur, in Transition periods in Iranian history, Studia 
Iranica, Cahier 5, 1987). 

IV. Modern Persian: spoken and written 
variants 

This phenomenon gives a special status to Persian: 
the fact that even today, native speakers can under- 
stand (though not always in the strictly linguistic sense 
of the word) ancient texts, and by reading and mem- 
orising them they become acquainted with some 
grammatical characteristics of the ancient language, 
sometimes dating from a thousand years back. The 
message of the novels or poems written occasionally 
{not typically) by modern authors in the style of the 
ancient language seems to be fully understood (see, 
for instance, Parizad u Partman by Sadik Cubak in the 
collection of short stories, Cardgh-i akhir, Tehran 1948). 
In these literary works, the ancient language is imi- 
tated by using “classicising” grammatical archaisms 
like obsolete prepositions or verbal forms. The main- 
tenance of this very formal style as a literary norm 
has been backed by social institutions: this language 
was taught in school as the norm of Persian. The 
same divergence between the newly-arising spoken 
variant and its acceptance as a literary (written) stan- 
dard is likely to have existed throughout the modern 
period, which makes it almost impossible to tell the 
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exact point in time of the beginnings. But Modern 
Persian, as it appears today, is distinctly different from 
the classical language, displaying also a wide range 
of social, dialectal, diachronic and stylistic variations, 
which are consciously used by authors in most cases. 
Style, therefore, seems to be the most essential factor 
in the definition of Modern Persian (see C.T. Hodge, 
Some aspects of Persian style, in Language, xxxii [1957], 
355-69). 

The crucial question is, therefore, in what sense 
the term Modern Persian is used. It is generally linked 
with the spoken dialect of Tehran (see TRAN, vil, 
Literature; J. Towhidi, Studies in the phonetics and phonol- 
ogy of Modem Persian, Hamburg 1974; Peysikov 1960; 
Wahidiyan 1964; etc.). This view is a consequence of 
the periodisation which marks the beginning of the 
modern period with the rule of the Kadjar dynasty, 
with the capital Tehran as a centre from the 19th 
century onwards. It must be emphasised, however, 
that, on the one hand, certain typical characteristics 
of Modern Persian’s formal and informal standards 
began to appear centuries earlier in the written lit- 
erature and, on the other, some typical colloquialisms 
can be traced back in other local dialects as well. 
That is, not all the typical features of Modern Persian 
can be restricted topographically to Tehran and 
chronologically to the 19th century, though there are 
many belonging to them. For instance, from the 15th 
century on, a set of “archaisms” (e.g. the verbal pre- 
fixes hami- instead of mi- or bi- with past forms such 
as bi-gufi and certain preposition like fara, furi or the 
combination of the pre- and postposition mar... . 7a, 
etc.) were gathered in a separate chapter and labelled 
as embellishment (zinat, tahsin) by native lexicographers 
(Lughat-i Ni‘mat Allah; FD); BK; FR), clearly indicating 
their archaic character. Similar lists were repeated 
time and again until recent times in native lexicog- 
raphy and grammar (see ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Hansawt; 
Irawani) as well, This shows that native scholars came 
to realise that grammatical forms such as certain 
prepositions or verbal forms, abundantly used in 
ancient texts, had ceased to belong to living usage. 
They became obsolete and served only as a “deco- 
ration” of style for their age (see Telegdi 1955, 134 
n. 133; M. Bakir, Ba-i zinat bar sar-i fil (“The orna- 
mental verbal prefix bi-”), in ALDATeA, vi [1961], 1- 
10; Jeremias 1993, 63, 1997, 183). Similarly, in some 
of the earliest descriptions of Persian in the West— 
though not in all of them--the verbal morpheme #7- 
prefixed to simple past forms was characterised as 
redundant or pleonastic (W. Jones, A grammar of the 
Persian language, “London 1828, 49; J. Platts, A gram- 
mar of the Persian language, London 1894, 174; CG. 
Salemann and V. Shukovski [Zukovskiy], Persische 
Grammatik, Berlin 1889, 60). Beyond doubt, these gram- 
mars were intended to describe the language of the 
Classical texts, but occasionally hints were made at 
the living usage, which might have differed from the 
classical forms in many ways. Early evidence for this 
may be the first collections of Persian and non-Persian 
spoken local dialects from the last century. Zukovskiy, 
one of the first dialectologists of Persian patois, imme- 
diately recognised the richness of the non-standard 
Persian local varieties during his first field trip (1883- 
86) along the Tehran-Shiraz-Isfahan route. In his 
materials of Persian and non-Persian dialects, and in 
those of his later followers such as O. Mann (1901- 
3, 1906-7), K. Hadank and A. Christensen, a set of 
characteristic features which are the same or similar 
to those of the spoken (colloquial) language of Tehran 
appears. See some examples from the phonology and 





morphology: (a) @V > u, 0 (Zukovskiy, Materialidlya 
tcuéeniva persidskikh nareciy, i, St. Petersburg, 1888, 212; 
V.W. Geiger, Kleinere Dialekte und Dialektgruppen, in GIPh, 
i, 2, 357, 422; K. Hadank, Die Mundarten von Khunsdr . . ., 
in Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, 1926, iii, 1, XXXIX; 
A. Christensen, Jranische Dialektaufzeichnungen aus dem 
Nachlass von F.C. Andreas, zusammen mit Kaj Barr und 
W.B. Henning, in Abhandl. Géittingen, Phil.-Hist. KI., 
Dritte Folge, Nr. 11, 1939, 15; Lambton, Three Perstan 
dialects, London 1938, 44; O.I. Smirnova, Isfakhanskiy 
govor, Moscow 1978, 13); (b) the colloquial variations 
of the verbal personal affixes in Sing. 3. -ad > -e 
(-i, -é etc.) (Geiger in GIPh, 411; Mann, Die Mundart 
der Mukri Kurden, in Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, iv, UI, 
1, 1906, LXXV; idem, Die Tajik-Mundarten der Provinz 
Fars, in KPF, i, 1909, 24; Christensen, op. c?t., 267), 
in Pl. 2. -?d > -in, -7/t) and in Pl. 3. -and > -an, -in 
(Mann, of. ct., 1909, 25); (c) the progressive verbal 
forms constructed with the auxiliary déshtan collected 
in Isfahan in 1885 (see Zukovskiy, Osobennoe cnacenie 
glagola dashtan v persidskom razgovornom yazike, in <VORAO 
iii [1888], 376-77; A.Z. Rozenfel’d, Vospomogatel’naya 
funktsiya glagola dashtan v sovremennom persidskom yazike, 
in Sovetskoe Vostokovedeniye, v ([1948], 305-310) and also 
used in the Central dialects and Mazandarani (see 
the bibl. in Jeremias, On the genesis of the periphrastic 
progresswe in Iranian languages, in Medioiranica [1993], 104 
n. 10); (d) colloquialisms in the nominal morphology: 
the omission of the id@fa vowel (Zukovskiy, 1888, 214) 
or the determinative morpheme, the stressed suffix 
-@ ~ (ith), -e (Hadank, op cit., 10-13, Christensen, 
op. cit., 42), ete. 

This selection of the relevant features seem to sup- 
port the opinion that some essential characteristics of 
Modern Persian, both its literary written form (fars?- 
? kitabz) and its oral variants ( fars?-t muha@wara’7), must 
have existed centuries earlier. Its modern descriptions, 
however, are primarily based on the usage as it is 
written and spoken in Tehran (/farsi-1 Gmiyana), the 
present capital of Iran, which is becoming the com- 
mon spoken standard all over Iran through the mod- 
ern mass media (cf. Lazard 1989, 289; Pisowicz, 9). 

V. Scripts 

1. Perso-Arabic script 

New Persian, including its chronological and dialec- 
tal variants used in Iran, Afghanistén and Central 
Asia (except Tadjiki {9.v.]) in the 20th century), since 
the Islamic conquest has been written predominantly 
with the Arabic script augmented with four modified 
letters for denoting peculiar Persian phonemes (p ¢, 
ch g, zh 5, g &) which do not exist in Arabic. These 
“Persian letters” were created from their nearest equiv- 
alent letters (b &, j ¢, z 3, k J), and both series con- 
tinued to be used in the manuscript tradition until 
the 12th century and beyond (for the details of adap- 
tation from the time of Stbawayhi (8th century [¢.v.]) 
see P. Horn, Neupersische Schriflsprache, in GIPh, i/2, 12; 
Lazard 1963, passim; F. Meier, Aussprachefragen des 
dlteren neupersisch, in Oriens, xxvii-xxviii (1981), 71; 
Khanlari, Wazn-1 shir-i_farst, Tehran 1354/1975, 117, 
etc.). The Arabic writing being a Semitic, consonan- 
tal alphabet, it was not designed for an Indo-European 
language like Persian, consisting as it did only of con- 
sonantal signs (harf) representing the semantic load 
whereas, in Persian, consonants and vowels are of 
equal value. In this system vowels are represented 
only partially and in various ways: by consonantal let- 
ters, orthographic devices and superscript signs. In the 
senipt, therefore, there is no one-to-one correspon- 
dence between graphemes and phonemes (e.g. the 
geminated consonants are written with one farf with 
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the superscript sign called tashdid as hm’m = hammam 
“bath” in most cases), although there is a regularity 
in denoting or omitting certain phonemes. The 
Persians, while having for the most part, adapted the 
letters and the principles of the Arabic writing, devel- 
oped innovations in order to denote the peculiarities 
of the Persian language. In the Semitic system, three 
letters (harfs), alif, ya’ and waw are used to mark long 
vowels a, 7, % and the sequences ay, aw (traditionally 
called diphthongs), whereas short vowels remain nor- 
mally unwritten, Exceptions are the word intial and 
word final positions: word initial short vowels (a, 2, u) 
are represented graphically by the letter aif and their 
long equivalents with alif and the corresponding harfs 
(9@ or waw). Furthermore, the letter aif is the sign 
of the glottal stop which is practically used as an 
orthographic device following the principles of the 
Arabic (Semitic) orthography which do not allow a 
syllable to start with vowels, and do not allow a 
sequence of two vowels (cf. G. Endress, Die arabische 
Schrift, in Grundriss der arabischen Philologie, i, ed. W. 
Fischer, Wiesbaden 1982, 165-97), e.g. *knwn = akniin 
“now”, ?fPdan = ufladan “to fall” and °sfh’n = isfahan 
“Isfahan”, ’w = & “he/she” and ?y’n = iran “Iran”. 
Initial long @ is rendered with alif surmounted by the 
superscript sign madd i. 

The Perso-Arabic script gradually developed a spe- 
cial system of denoting word final short vowels (a, i, 
u in the Classical Persian transcription system and e, 
o in the Modern system) by the “silent” letters (baydn- 
i haraka), e.g. ha: S-hmh = Shah-nama, kh = ki (in 
ancient texts also written as ky, k) and waw, e.g. dw 
= du “two” and tw = tu “you”, but tr’ = tu-r@ “you 
(acc.)”. Historically short vowels (a, 7, u) can be denoted 
optionally in all positions by superscript signs (zabar 
or zebar in Modern Persian) = Ar. fatha, zir = Ar. 
kasra and pish = Ar. damma). In ancient manuscripts, 
the early classical long vowels (madjhiil) @ and 6 were 
distinguished occasionally by special superscript signs 
on the letters y@ and waw (e.g. Codex Vindobonensis, 
ed. F.R. Seligmann, Vienna 1859, and Bukharan 
Jewish-Persian texts, cf. Horn, in GIPh, i/2, 33; the 
Lahore Tafsir (madjhiil @, cf. MacKenzie, The vocabu- 
larly of the Lahore Tafsir, in fran and Islam. In memory of 
the late Vladimir Minorsky, 419 n. 7; and see further 
Meier 1981, 86, and Windfuhr 1979, 150). The 
orthography of alif and hamza representing phonemes 
or serving as orthographical devices display intricate 
problems both in Arabic and Persian. The complex- 
ity or sometimes confusion in their description can 
be ascribed to the double adaptation (first of the 
Nabatean Aramaic writing to Arabic in the late 7th 
century, then the Arabic script to Persian) and to its 
relatively late standardisation. Its orthography was not 
yet fixed in the 9th century (see Endress, 189). A 
Persian characteristic of the orthography is that hamza, 
the sign of the glottal stop in Arabic, does not nec- 
essarily appear as a separate letter, but it is used as 
a hiatus symbol (Windfuhr 1979, 139) on syllabic or 
morphene boundaries (there is a disagreement on this 
point; see HAMzA; Lazard 1957 = 1992, 48; Windfuhr 
1987, 527). The Arabic loans, however, can follow or 
disregard the rules of the classical Arabic orthogra- 
phy (e.g. the vocalic restriction rules) according to 
registers and contexts where they appear. 

The Perso-Arabic script, which is written from right 
to left, contains 32 letters: 28 letters are taken over 
from Arabic plus four special Persian letters supplied 
with three dots. But not all the letters distinguish 
phonemes in Persian (see below, iti. Phonology). These 
letters (allographs) came mainly, but not exclusively 








through Arabic loan words, e.g. 3, yw, B = /2/, & ye 
= /s/, b= Mtl, ¢, 3 = gh’, ¢ = Chi, i p=? (or 
zero). Some of these letters (4, 3, ye, 5, ¢ and g) do 
occur in words of Persian origin due to various rea- 
sons, e.g. as reflexes of earlier linguistic periods 
or the unfixed and wavering orthography (see, for 
instance, padhirufian, in Modern Persian pronunciation 
pazirofian, Tahmiirath vs. Tahmiras/ Tahmiirat, sad or sad 
“hundred”, Tihr@n or Tikran “Tehran” (see Horn, in 
GIPh, 12; Meier 1981, 105). The digraph kh*/kh*‘ 
(= /kh/) is a remnant of the archaic spelling of a 
labialised fricative (Pisowicz, 121). Ancient manuscripts 
show sporadically the spellings of the early New Persian 
period. E.g. the triple-dotted letter /@ (G B) denoted 
the postvocalic spirant labiodental /v/ (see also some 
sparse examples in word-initial position in Lazard 
1963, 137-8; idem, 1989, 264; Meier 1981, 72; 
Pisowicz, 119}, and the dotted dal (3) denoted the spi- 
rant pronunciation of the postvocalic d (commonly 
transcribed with the Greek letter 5) in words of Persian 
origin (see the wavering manuscript tradition in Meier 
1981, 105). While the letter fa was abandoned early, 
the use of the letter 3, which appears to have been 
more widespread (except in Transoxania, Balkh and 
Ghazna, see Shams-i Kays, 221), continued to be pre- 
served through the old poets’ practice of selecting 
rhyme long after its disappearance from the living 
usage (ca. 13th century, see Rempis, in Lazard 1963, 
144, n. 1). This phenomenon was included in the tra- 
ditional lexicography as “the rule of dha/ and zal” 
until the 19th century (see Shams-i Kays, 254-6; BK, 
21; Irawant, fol. 6b; cf. Lazard 1963, 143; Meier 103, 
111; Pisowicz, 107). Some words have preserved the 
archaic spelling, but the pronunciation of this letter has 
merged with /z/ in Modern Persian, e.g. in pazirofian. 

The first attempts to put Persian texts into Arabic 
script originate from the 9th century. After some fluc- 
tuation and instability (see Meier 1981; Lazard 1963, 
4) a standard system of script appears to have devel- 
oped by the 12th century and has remained almost 
unchanged until recently. The lack of punctuation and 
capital letters, the disguised pronunciation and an 
apparent inconsistency in the orthography of certain 
words and compounds can cause considerable diffi- 
culties in reading Persian texts. Although in the most 
recent period there are some attempts to improve 
orthography, this question is far from being settled 
(see Windfuhr 1979, 150). 

For the various styles of handwriting, see KHATT. ii. 

2. Non-Arabic scripts used for New Persian texts (for a 
summary, see Meier, 88-9; Lazard 1989, 264-5) 

(a) Hebrew characters have been used from the 8th 
century onwards by Jewish communities to denote 
their own dialect called Judaeo-Persian [9.v.], related 
very closely to the southern dialect of early New 
Persian. 

(b) An undated bilingual Psalm-fragment written by 
Christians in New Persian with Syriac characters has 
been preserved in the materials found in Chinese 
Turkestan (see F.W.K. Miiller, Ein syrisch-neupersisches 
Psalmenbruchstiick aus Chinesisch-Turkestan, in Festschrift 
Eduard Sachau, ed. G. Weil, Berlin 1915, 215-22; 
W. Sundermann, Einige Bemerkungen zum syrisch-neuper- 
sischen Psalmenbruchstiick aus Chinesisch-Turkestan, in 
Mémorial Jean de Menasce, ed. Ph. Gignoux et A. 
Tafazzoli, Louvain 1974, 441-52). 

(c) Among the fragments written in Manichean 
script there are also some New Persian texts (see 
M. Boyce, A catalogue of the Iranian manuscripts in 
Manichean script in the German Turfan collection, Berlin 
1960, 150; W.B. Henning, Perstan poetical manuscripts 
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from the time of Ridaki, in A locust’s leg. Studies in hon- | 


our of S.H. Tagizadeh, London 1962, 89-104). 

(d) Religious writings and a fragmentary dictionary 
were written by Armenian Christians in their own 
script in the 15th century (see Pisowicz, 76). 

(e) The Latin script was used by travellers and mis- 
sionaries to describe Persian texts for centuries, the 
supposedly oldest one in the Codex Cumanicus written 
in the 13th century (see D. Monchi-zadeh, Das Persische 
im Codex Comanicus, Uppsala 1969; A. Bodrogligeti, The 
Persian vocabulary of the Codex Cumamcus, Budapest 1971; 
Pisowicz, 73 ff.). Glosses, grammars and vocabularies 
compiled especially for practical purposes, can be 
found abundantly from the 16th-!7th centuries onwards 
(see P. Orsatti, Sistema di transcrizione e fonetica neoper- 
stana nel Dictionarium Latino-Persicum di P. Ignazio di Gesu, 
in AIUON, xliv [1984], 41-81; Jeremias, Grammatical 
rule and standard in the first Persian grammars written in 
Latin (XVHth ¢.), in Italia ed Europa nella linguistica del 


Rinascimento, ed. M. Tavoni, Ferrara 1996, 569-80). 


Though these texts can give some useful information 
on the pronuncation of Persian, as a whole they must 
be regarded as unreliable sources osn crucial points 
of the history of Persian phonology (see Pisowicz, 79). 

(f) Apart from modern 7ad@jikt the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet was used by a Russian traveller in his account 


of his journeyings, to denote some Persian words in | 


the 15th century (see Pisowicz, 79). 
iii. Phonology, grammar, word formation and vocabulary 
1. Generalities 


In spite of its apparent homogeneity owing to many | 


factors, New Persian of the Muslim period underwent 
profound changes affecting all levels of grammar and 
vocabulary. The distinction, therefore, between the 
various stages of Persian is necessary, but, as the peri- 
odisation indicated (see above, i), it cannot easily be 
made. There are two main approaches to the descrip- 


tion of linguistic phenomena in Iranian studies. Dia- | 
chronic or historical studies trace the changes that | 


took place between various phases, while synchronic 
description is concerned with the Persian used at a 
given time. But while Modern Persian can be described 
on the basis of its present use, the synchronic descrip- 
tion of Classical Persian can only be carried out with 
limitations due to the absence of a standardised 
Classical Persian. Otherwise comparisons can be made 
between the language style used by Firdawsi (10th c.), 
Bayhaki (11th c.), Nizami (12th c.), Sa‘di (13th c.) or 


Dyjami (15th c.), etc. Their varieties of Classical Persian | 
share a set of common features but they also differ | 


inasmuch as they display different language forms. In 
linguistic studies, the dominance of the diachronic 
approach is clearly felt, whereas synchronic studies 
have only recently begun to emerge. 

Il. Phonology 

The phonemic status and the exact phonetic char- 
acterisation of Persian sounds can be established with 
certainty for the most recent period; the following 
analysis therefore starts with formal Modern Persian 
and aims to identify the characteristic features of the 
previous phases in comparison with it (cf. Windfuhr 
1979, 7; Lazard 1989, 265; Pisowicz, 9). 

The sound system of the formal Modern Persian 
consists of 6 vowels and 24 consonants. There is, 
however, a considerable disagreement on the phone- 
mic status of certain phonetic sequences or the con- 
ditioned and optional allophonic variations, which can 
reduce or increase the number of phonemes de- 
pending on the currently applied theory of analysis 
or the register examined. The phonemic status of the 
glottal stop or that of the sequences [ei] and [oy] 








(traditionally called diphthongs) are such variables. 

The six vowels of Modern Persian are the front 
Jif, /e/, /a/ and the back /u/, /o/, /4/ articulated 
with a high /i, u/, a mid /e, o/ or a low /a, a/ 
(or, according to others, with high, mid-high and 
mid-) tongue position. Historically there was a phono- 
logical opposition between long and short vowels in 
Classical Persian (/4/ — /a/, /i/ ~ /i/, /a/ — /u/), 
but length ceased to be a phonemic characteristic in 
the modern period (/4/ ~ /a/, /i/ — /e/, /u/ — 
/o/), although it has been retained in certain posi- 
tions as a redundant phonetic property. Therefore 4, 
i, w are occasionally distinguished as long or “stable 
vowels” (@, 7, a vs. short or “instable ones” (a, ¢, 0) 
in the descriptions of Modern Persian (cf. Lazard 
1989, 265). The diphthongs [ei] and [oy] occurring 
within one word are commonly analysed as the com- 
bination of two phonemes, a vowel and a consonant 
Je/ + /y/ and /o/ + /w/ in Modern Persian (see 
the summary, including the history of the mono- 
phonemic interpretation, in Windfuhr 1979, 137-8, 
Pisowicz, 22-7 and Lazard 1989, 265). The biphone- 
mic interpretation of the sequence /ow/ entails the 
postulation of a phoneme /w/ in Modern Persian (cf. 
the phonemic inventory in Classical Persian), which 
appears in a certain style with a limited distribution, 
after /o/ and in word final position (see Pisowicz, 24). 
As tor the distribution of vowels, there is no restric- 
tion except for the final position: there is no final 
/a/ (see Classical Persian final /a/ > /e/) except in 
two words (na “non-”, va “and”) and /o/ occurs rarely 
(see the studies on experimental phonetics in Lazard 
1970, 67; esp. 8.G. Gaprindasvili and Dj.S. Giunasvili, 
Fonetika persidskogo yazika, Tbilisi 1964, i; J. Towhidi, 
Studies in the phonetics and phonology of Modern Persian, 
Forum Phoneticum 2, Hamburg 1974). 

The most significant characteristics of the phono- 
logical development in New Persian are the loss of 
contrast between long and short vowels and the low- 


| ering of the historically short high vowels /i/ > /e/, 


and /u/ > /o/. Early Classical Persian contained two 
more long vowels /@/, /6/, which merged with /i/ 
and /u/ by the Classical period (see F. Meier, 
Aussprachefragen des dilteren Neupersisch, in Orns, xxvii- 
xxvill [1981], 70-176), but were preserved by the rules 
of classical rhyming long after their disappearance 
from living use. For allophonic variations and fluctua- 
tions in vowels, see M. Shaki, The problem of the vowel 
phonemes in the Persian language, in ArO, xxv [1957], 45- 
55; Pisowicz, 13-16; Lazard, A grammar of contemporary 
Persian, Gosta Mesa 1992, 19-22. 

The consonants of Modern Persian include the 
voiceless and voiced plosives and affricates /p/, /t/, 
/él, Sk/, /q/, P’/, /b/, /a/, /j/, /g/, the voiceless 
and voiced fricatives /f/, /s/, /3/, /x/, /h/, /v/, 
/z/, /iz/, the nasals /m/, /n/, the liquids /I/, /r/ 
and the semivowels /w/, /y/. (See the transcription: 
/q/ = k, /j/ = &, /8/ = sh, /x/ = kh, /z/ = zh, [y] 
= gh.) The phoneme /q/ represents three conditioned 
allophones, the uvular voiceless plosive [q] in the 
(absolute) initial position (kéanun [qinun] “law” or in 
the medial geminate sequence (bakkél [baqqal] “gro- 
cer”), the voiced fricative [y] in intervocalic position 
(makale [mayale] “study”) or in certain consonant clus- 
ters (taghyir [tayyir] ‘change’) and the uvular voiced 
plosive [G] after /n/. There is, however, a disagree- 
ment about the place of /q/ in the system of 
phonemes, whether it is a plosive /q/ or fricative 
/y¥/, due to its considerable fluctuations in pronunci- 
ation (see the details in Pisowicz, 42-7). 

The occurrence of the glottal stop /’/ as a separate 
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phoneme is restricted to certain medial and final 
positions before and after consonants in careful speech 
represented with the letter ‘ayn and the signs hamza 
or alef, such as ma‘lum/ma’lum “known”, al-én/al’an 
“now” or rob° /robb’ “quarter”. It can also occur in 
intervocalic position in words of Arabic origin in place 
of the genuine ‘ayn as in séat /sa’at “hour”. Its rise 
was due to the impact of two separate Arabic 
phonemes /’/ and /‘/ transmitted by loans, but the 
‘pronunciation of the Arabic voiced pharyngeal /‘/ 
merged entirely with the glottal stop. The phonemicity 
of the initial glottal stop is questioned (cf. Pisowicz, 
50-1). Besides, there is a non-phonemic indigenous 
glottal articulation represented by the signs hamza or 
alef (which may have helped the incorporation of the 
glottal stop of Arabic origin into Persian), e.g. in a 
vocalic onset before any initial vowel after a pause 
/emruz/ — [emruz] “today”, before any internal 
vowel preceded by a vowel /paiz/ > [pa iz] “autumn” 
or at a morpheme boundary between vowels /bi- 
aram/ > [bi’iram] “restless”. In various registers of 
Modern Persian the glottal stop can alternate with 
zero (hiatus) or an intrusive element like the glide » 
(rarely w or A), e.g. /xden/ ~> [xa’en] ~ [xayen] “trai- 
tor” or /xane-i/ > [xane’i] ~ [xaneyi] “a house”, 
except when the glottal stop represents an etymolog- 
ical pharyngeal spirant. The latter can be replaced 
by a hiatus, but never by a glide, e.g. sdat /saat/ 
-+ [saat] (Pisowicz, 49). In general, its appearance or 
disappearance, occasionally with a compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel or, more rarely, 
consonant (/ma’lum/ ~> [ma:lum], /daf?e/ > [daffe]), 
or substitution by an intrusive element can vary accord- 
ing to register under certain conditions (see the details 
in Windfuhr 1979, 139-40; Pisowicz, 20-2, 47-51; 
Lazard 1992, 11-4, 31-4). In the spoken register, the 
glottal stop does not exist at all (Lazard 1992, 12), 
but according to others it is pronounced at a mor- 
pheme boundary after a consonant before the fol- 
lowing vowel in all styles (see [mano] “I and...” vs. 
{man’o] “prohibition and...” in Pisowicz, 48). For 
other characteristics of the colloquial style such as 
assimilation, contraction, the dropping of f’s, etc. see 
Hodge 1957; E. Provasi, Some notes on Tehrani Persian 
phonology, in Iranica, ed. Gh. Gnoli and A.V. Rossi, 
Naples 1979, 257-80; Pisowicz, 57-8; Lazard 1992, 
passim. On the impact of Arabic loans, see Ali-Ashraf 
Sadeghi, L’influence de Varabe sur le systeme phonologique du 
persan, in La lingustique, ti (1975), 145-52. 

Characteristic of Classical Persian is the full phone- 
mic status of the semivowel /w/ with the labioden- 
tal fricative [v] as an allophone (preserved in Afghan 
Dari, cf. Farhadi, 37-8). The reconstruction of phoneme 
/w/ for the early Classical Persian and the fact that 
there is no initial cluster in Persian {see syllable struc- 
ture) make the postulation of the phoneme /x*/ plau- 
sible. But the labial articulation disappeared gradually 
(/x“/ > /x/) with an accompanying labialisation of 
the following short vowel (/x“a8/ > Mod. Pers. /xo3/ 
“happy”, but /x*astan/ > Mod. Pers. /xastan/ “to 
wish”), while the archaic spelling has been retained 
(cf. Meier, 75; Pisowicz, 121). Another characteristic 
of Classical Persian is that /q/ and /y/ were sepa- 
rate phonemes, as they still are in certain modern 
dialects, such as Tadjiki. Another remarkable feature 
is the distinct spellings of certain allophones, such as 
the labiodental fricative [v] (written with the triple- 
dotted /), the spirant pronunciation of the phoneme 
/d/ in intervocalic or final postvocalic positions [8] 
(written with the dotted d), originally a dialectal fea- 
ture in central and southern Iran in early Classical 








Persian. The former disappeared early, but the latter 
seems to have been in use until the 13th century, as 
the spellings of the ancient manuscripts testify. The 
fluctuations of dialectal origin such as b ~ f (abzar — 
afzar) or b ~ w (nabard — naward) are also attested in 
manuscripts (cf. Lazard 1963, 137 and passim). 

The syllable structures are V, CV, VC, CVC, VCC 
and CVCG, if initial glottal stop is disregarded. But 
their types are CV, CVC and CVCC if it is regarded 
as a separate phoneme. There are no genuine clus- 
ters in initial position in New Persian. Old and Middle 
Persian initial clusters were replaced by syllables con- 
taining prothetic or anathyptic vowels (Middle Persian 
sped > Classical Persian ispéd or sipéd / sifed > Modern 
Persian sefid “white”). For details, see J. Kramsky, A 
study in the phonology of Modern Persian, in ArO, xi [1939], 
66-83; C.T. Scott, Syllable structure in Tehran Persian, in 
Anthropological Linguistics, v [1964], 27-30; Windfuhr 
1979, 143-4; Lazard 1989, 266. 

Stress in Modern Persian is expiratory and non- 
phonemic. In general it falls on the final syllable of 
non-verbal forms (nouns, adjectives, adverbs). Certain 
conjunctions, adverbs and particles have initial stress, 
such as vali “but”, ani “yes”, aya “whether”, etc. Nouns 
(incl. infinitives, participles or verbal nouns) retain 
their final stress if the following suffixes are attached 
to them: the indefinite marker -i, the object suffix 
-ra, the connecting vowel of the id@fa -e, the con- 
junction -o “and”, ham “also” or one of the pronom- 
inal clitics -am, -at, -ash, -mdn, -tdn, -shén or, one of 
the clitical forms of the verb “to be” -am, -i, ast, - 
im, -i, -and). By contrast, the plural markers -hé and 
-dn carry the stress (ketéb-hé “books”, zan-dn “women’’) 
and forms in apostrophe (vocative) preserve an archaic 
initial stress (pédar (voc.) vs. pedér (nom.)} “father”. On 
the other hand, all verbal forms have non-final stress 
(except for the form of the 3rd person singular in the 
simple past, which carries the stress on the final syl- 
lable, e.g. kharid “he bought”). It may fall on the stem 
(kharid-am “I bought”), on the verbal prefixes (mi-khar- 
am “I am buying/I buy”, bé-khar-am “[that] I buy”), 
on the preverbs (4dr mi-andaz-ad “he abolishes”) or on 
the nominal part of the verbal phrase (hdrf mi-zan-am 
“I am speaking/I speak”). The verbal prefixes of nega- 
tion or prohibition (na-, ne-, ma-) are always stressed 
(némi-khar-am “I am not buying/I do not buy”, nd- 
Kharid-am “1 did not buy”, md-khar “don’t buy”). In 
true compounds or in compound nominal phrases, a 
secondary (weaker) stress may occur on the first nom- 
inal part in addition to the main or primary stress, 
e.g. dtes-pardst “fire-worshipper”, kétdb-e peddr “the 
father’s book”. 

As the examples attest, stress is relatively fixed in 
words and phrases. However, it may be weakened, 
shifted or completely disappear according to the 
speaker’s purport, if there is emphasis upon one seg- 
ment, e.g. harf mi-zan-am vs. harf mi-zan-am. 

In a typical sentence, the primary: stress falls: on 
the last syntagm, which is normally a verb or verbal 
phrase. At the beginning, a conjunction, an adverb 
or a vocative may appear with initial accent followed 
by nominal phrases with final or nearly final accent. 
Affirmative sentences have a falling intonation, but in 
interrogative sentences the pitch rises. 

Although stress is non-phonemic, certain phonemic 
sequences may appear as contrasting minimal pairs, 
such as mdéhi “fish” vs. m@h-i “a moon” or shd@h-i “king- 
ship” vs. shéh-i “a king”, but this contrast as a dis- 
tinctive feature does not exist in the lexicon (cf. mahi 
— mah, shahi — shah/. In colloquial Persian there are 
several such minimal pairs originated from contracted 
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forms, e.g. kharidim (< kharidé am) “I have bought” 
vs. kKharid-am “I bought”. 

For further details, see M. Lucidi, L’accento nel per- 
siano moderno, in Ricerche linguistiche, 11 [1951], 108-40, 
G.E. Nye, The phonemes and morphemes of Modem Persian: 
a descriptive study, Doct. Diss. Series no. 11, Ann Arbor 
1955; Ch.A. Ferguson, Word stress in Persian, in Language, 
xxxili [1957], 123-35; Towhidi 1974; Windfuhr 1979, 
144-9; Lazard 1970, 67-8; 1992, 37-46; 1989, 266-7. 

Ill. The problems of transliteration and 
transcription 

Persian script disguises pronunciation, therefore a 
certain extent of interpretation in transcription with 
Latin (or Cyrillic, etc.) characters is necessary. More 
than one system has been conceived representing his- 
torical, etymological or stylistic factors. For instance, 
the differences between the phonological inventories 
of Classical and Modern Persian appear to be so 
essential that they may be represented by different 
systems of transcription, See the transcription of 
Classical Persian phonemes: @, 7, @, (& 0), @ 4 uy p, 
t(or ), & k& & (or g),’ (or ‘), 6d, dg fs (or 5, 8 
= Arabic th), sh, kh, kh", A (or A), z (or z, 2 = Arabic 
dh), zh, gh, m,n, l, r, w, y, and that of Modern Persian: 
at, uy a, e, 0, p, t & kk (or gq, gh), ? (or 9, & d, a, 
& f. 5 (or §, 8), sh, kh (or kh"), h (or A), v, z (or Zz % 
2), zh, m,n, 1, 7, w, ». The transcription of Classical 
texts according to modern pronunciation is also jus- 
tified because that is the way they are read today. 
For practical reasons, however, here the transcription 
of titles, names or grammatical terms follows the system 
used throughout in the £7 which represents Classical 
Persian consonants in an Arabicised form reflecting 
the written forms closely (e.g. iddfa, but Class. Pers. 
izafa, Mod. Pers. ezafe). Occasionally, Modern Persian 
pronunciation is indicated as well. Archaic and dialec- 
tal spellings (except for the digraph kk") are omitted 
and the morphological structures in the examples are 
phonemically represented, which means that non-ety- 
mological glides or intrusive elements (e.g. khdna-i “a 
house” in Classical Persian or khdne-i in Modern 
Persian) or aphaeresis (e.g. ddneidju ast > ddanesdju-st 
“he/she is a student”), etc., normally remain unwritten. 

IV. Grammar: morphology and syntax 

In this section, first a formal classification of word 
classes will be given with occasional references to their 
occurrences in smaller and larger grammatical units 
(words, phrases) and then to their functional classifi- 
cation in larger constructions (clause, sentences). 


1. Verbs and verb phrases (morphology, semantics of | 


verb forms, colloquial and archaic features, etc.) 
The morphology of verbs is clear and transparent, 
but their semantics gives rise to considerable difficul- 
ties. Verbal forms can consist of either one word or 
more than one word and can express a wide range 
of grammatical categories like number (singular, plural), 
person (first, second, third), tense (present, past, future, 
etc.), mood (indicative, conjunctive, imperative), aspec- 
tual nuances (imperfect, perfect, progressive, inferen- 
tial, etc.) and voice (active, passive). Simple verbs have 
a clear-cut morphological pattern: the minimal verbal 
form consists of a stem and a personal suffix, but the 
majority of simple verbs have also a verbal prefix. 
These forms are based on two stems, i-e. present (I) 
or past (II). Past stems always end in dental plosives 
(after vowels, n, r in -d, otherwise in -é) and are derived 
from infinitives by dropping the ending -an. Present 
stems can be either regular or irregular. The first 
group can be obtained from past stems by cutting 
-id-, e.g. Kharidan “to buy” > kharid- (Il) > khar- (1). 


Present stems of irregular verbs are to be found in 





vocabulary, e.g. kardan “to do” —> kard- (II), kon- (I) 
or didan “to see” > did- (ID), bin- (1). Certain groups 
of irregular verbs share certain common features in 
deriving their present stems from past stems, e.g. 
sakhtan “to make” — sdkht- (ID, sdz- (ID), gortkhtan “to 
flee” > gorikht- (II), goriz- (1) or farmudan “to order” 
> farmud- (I]), farmdy- (1), sorudan “to sing” > sorud- 
(ID, saray- (1), etc. (see more details in Lazard 1992, 
131-5). Verbal stems can combine with two sets of 
personal suffixes: the first set is attached to the forms 
based on stem (I): |. -am, 2. -7, 3. -ad in singular 
and 1. -im, 2. -id, 3. -and in plural; the second set 
attached to the forms constructed with the stem (II) 
is the same except sing. 3rd person (a zero morpheme 
0). Complex {called also “compound” or “analytic” 
us. “synthetic”) verb forms consisting of more than 
one constituent are constructed on certain nominal 
forms of the main verb, i.e. the past participle (past 
stem + -e, e.g. kharid-c, sékht-e) or the so-called short 
infinitive (which is formally equivalent with the past 
stem, e.g. kharid) plus auxiliary verbs like the various 
types of the verb “to be” (ie. the full verb budan, bas- 
or its clitic forms like -am, -i, ast, -tm, -td, -and), kh*ds- 
tan, kh''Gh- “to wish/will” or Sodan, Sow- “to become”. 
The so-called progressive form has a special structure: 
both the main verb and the auxiliary (dastan, dar- “to 
have”) are conjugated forms (ddr-ad mi-kon-ad, dast-o 
mi-kard-0, daste mi-karde ast) and can be separated from 
each other by other word(s). The use of this peri- 
phrastic progressive is restricted in several ways, e.g. 
it can be used only in indicative mood and in affir- 
mative sentences (see for more details, below). The 
future tense is expressed with a special morphology 
of the auxiliary kA‘ dstan, kh*Gh- “to wish” (the present 
form of the auxiliary without the verbal prefix mi- 
plus the short infinitive of the main verb, e.g. Ahi dh- 
ad kard “he will do” cf. also the use of kh'dstan as a 
modal auxiliary, e.g. mi-kh"dh-ad_ be-kon-ad “he wants 
(would like, etc.) to do”). The majority of finite verb 
forms have one or two verbal prefix (mi-, be-, na-, 
ma-), which may express various meanings like mood, 
aspect, negation or prohibition. Their use is partly, 
but not wholly, exposed to the stylistic levels of their 
context. The verbal prefix mi- (< Classical Persian 
hami < Early Classical and Middle Persian hamé) occur 
with both simple and complex forms constructed on 
present and past stems or on past participles: m2-kon- 
ad, mi-kard-o, mi-karde ast, daste mi-karde ast. The prefix 
be- (< Classical < Middle Persian be-) or its allophonic 
variations @i- or bo- are used only with non-indica- 
tive forms in Modern Persian, based on the present 
stem such as subjunctive present (be-kon-ad) and imper- 
ative (be-kon). All simple and complex verb forms in 
the indicative are negated with aa-. It is prefixed to the 
finite forms of simple main verbs (na-kard-0) or to the 
participles of complex verbs (na-karde ast, na-karde bude 
ast, etc.), except for the future and passive forms where 
it is prefixed to the auxiliary (na-kh*ah-ad kard, karde 
na-sod-e). In the prohibitive, the prefix na- (na-kon, na- 
kon-id) is used generally, except for very formal (lit- 
erary) style where ma- (ma-kon, ma-kon-id) appear instead. 
Colloquial language does not use ma- at all. The pre- 
fixes na- and mi- may be used simultaneously (with 
the allophone ne- of the morpheme na- if it is fol- 
lowed by mz-, e.g. ne-mi-kon-ad), but be- and mi-/na-/ 
ma- may not in Modern Persian (see the different 
usage in Classical Persian). 

The paradigm of the verb kardan, kon- “to do”: 
indicative mood: present mi-kon-am “I do, I am doing”, 
preterite (simple or “aoristic” past) kard-am “I did”, 
imperfect mi-kard-am “I was doing, I used to do”, ete., 
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progressive forms in the present and the past: dér-am 
mi-kon-am “I am (in the act of) doing”, déit-am mi- 
kard-am “I was (in the act of) doing”, (present) per- 
fect karde-am “I have done”, etc., past perfect (or 
pluperfect) Karde budam “I had done”, etc.; there are 
three more (“double”) complex forms based on the 
perfect, mi-karde-am “I have been doing (inferential)”, 
karde bude-am “1 had done” (inferential) and déste mikarde- 
am “I have been doing” (inferential); periphrastic future 
kkGh-am kard “I will/shall do”; subjunctive mood: pre- 
sent be-kon-am “I may do”, “that I do”, subjunctive 
past karde bas-am “I may have bought”, “that I did”, 
etc.; two imperative forms be-kon “do” (sing.), be-kon- 
id (pl.). Nominal forms (traditionally called participles, 
or participle adjective, used as modifiers or agential 
noun) are based on two stems: nevis-ande (present stem 
plus -ande) “writing (adj.), writer” (see nevis-ande-gan 
“writers”), nevest-e (past stem plus -e) “written, writ- 
ing” (see neveste-ha, nevesteyat “writings”). Nominal forms 
derived from verbs are the full (or long) infinitive kar- 
dan which can be used in all functions where a noun 
can appear, but the occurence of the short infinite is 
strictly limited: apart from future forms it appears 
after impersonal expressions only (bdyad raft “one must 
go”). The two participles, nevis-ande “writing” or 
“writer” based on stem (I) plus -ande and nevest-e (see 
above) can be used as verbal adjective, e.g. sdl-e dyande 
“the next (coming) year”, or as noun, e.g. neveste-hd- 
ye Bahér “B.’s writings”. The participles neveste, karde, 
etc., are suggested to have active meaning in mod- 
ern Persian (see Telegdi, 1961, 186; Humayunfarrukh, 
78-9; see also LN neveste = neveste Sode) in contrast to 
ancient usage in which it was regarded as having pas- 
sive meaning. A homophone form of the past par- 
ticiple of certain transitive verbs (actually nonfinite 
verb forms) has been distinguished by Lazard (géron- 
dif) expressing co-ordinated “circumstantial comple- 
mentation” on the basis of their differing syntax (see 
baste “closed” used as “gerundive” in baste. ast “it is 
closed” or baste nist “it is not closed” vs. the verbal 
form “perfect” like baste ast “he has closed” and _na- 
baste ast “he has not closed” (cf. Lazard 1989, 273, 
281; 1992, 168-9; see also fil-i wasff in Huma’i, in 
LN, Mugaddima, 120, and Huméayunfarrukh, 319). 
Similarly, forms derived from present stem with (non- 
productive) -dn or -d with limited force, e.g. ravan 
“running” or dénd@ “learned, wise” are suggested to be 
also called “gerund” (see gérondif in Lazard 1989, 273; 
idem 1992, 167-8). This distinction itself and the true 
nature of these forms, however, remain to be clari- 
fied. The participle of obligation or possibility is formed 
by the full infinite plus a suffix -7 like didan-i “[things 
ought] to be seen”. 

Passive formation: certain verbs can express the 
passive with the fully conjugated forms of the auxil- 
iary Sodan {or gastan, gardidan in formal style or dmadan 
in very formal style and in the classical language) 
attached to the past participle of the main verb, e.g. 
kKharide mi-Savad “is being bought”, khande Sod “was 
bought”, khande Sode ast “has been bought”, khande 
kit’Gh-ad Sode “will be bought”, kharide Savad “be bought” 
(subj.), etc. The agent of the action is rarely expressed 
by circumlocutions such as be tavassot-e “by (lit. the 
intermediation of)”, az dast-e “by (lit. by the hand 
of)”, az faraf-e “on behalf of”, “by (lit. from the side 
of)”, e.g. Hasan az tavassot-e Ahmad koste Sod “Hi. was 
killed by Ahmad”, etc. The spoken style avoids pas- 
sive formation. The place of passive forms in the ver- 
bal paradigm and the details of its morphology and 
semantics, especially those of verbal compound phrases 
(locutions) need further investigations (cf. tagsem kard 








“he divided (something among some persons)”—tagsim 
Sod “it was divided (into sg.)”, but towzth ddd “he 
explained (sg.)”"—towzih dade jod “explanation was 
given” (on the passive see JA. Moyne, The so-called 
passive in Persian, in Foundations of Language, xii (1974), 
249-67). 

Note some additional features of verbal morphol- 
ogy: the so-called primary verbs like “to be”, “to 
exist” or “to have” have a special, sometimes defected 
morphology, e.g.: the notion of the substantial verb 
is expressed with full forms (a), defective forms (b) or 
with clitics (c): a) forms based on bud- (II), bé@- (1) 
(or its archaic variant dov-) “to be”, e.g. indic. pre- 
sent mi-bas-am “I am” (lit.}, past dud-am “I was” (it 
never takes the prefix m- except in hypothetical clauses) 
and in present subj. 6ai-am “may I be, etc.”, imper- 
ative bas “be” (these two forms never take the prefix 
bi-), old optative (used in formulas only) ddd or bédé 
“may it be!”; Aast “exists” (hast-am, hast-i, hast, etc.), 
in negation mistam, nisti, mst, etc., but it has no infini- 
tive); dastan “to have” never takes the prefixes mi-~ and 
be- (it may take in certain verbal phrases, e.g. dust 
mi-daram “I love (s.o.)”). For other defective forms of 
modal auxiliaries such as kh'dstan, kh" G@h- “to wish, 
will”, (mi-)bdyest, bdyad (inc. such archaic forms as 
(mi-)bayestt “it is necessary, one must”, see Lazard 1992, 
137-42. On the other hand, the auxiliary éavdnestan, 
tavén- “can” has a regular conjugation. On the mod- 
ern usage of auxiliary expressions, see Parwiz Natil 
Khanlari, Dar badra-i zaban-t farsi, Tehran 1340/1961 
(passim); Batinit, Masda’il-t zabanshindsi-i_nawin, Tehran 
1354/1975, 191. é 

This rather poor inventory of verbal morphology 
does not reveal all the underlying semantic distinc- 
tions which verb forms can cover. The overlap of 
tense and aspect or mood and aspect cause consid- 
erable difficulties whose details have not been wholly 
explored. In addition, the syntactic realisation of aspect 
can be limited by further facts, e.g. by social context 
or lexical choice. Therefore, the main oppositions may 
differ to some extent in formal and informal stan- 
dards: the use of the so-called progressive forms, for 
instance, can alter aspectual oppositions (on this nov- 
elty in colloquial Persian see Salemann and Shukovski, 
1888; Rozenfel’d 1948; Lazard 1957, 151 = 1992, 
160; K. Kishavarz, Mudan* wa madi-t malmiis, in Rah- 
nama-yi kitab, v (1962), 687-94; S. Obolensky, Persian 
baste course, Washington 1963, 8, 253; M.R. Batini, 
Sakhtiman-t dastun-i zaban-i farsi, Tehran 1348/1969, 
15; Jeremias, Diglossia in Perstan, in Acta Linguistica Acad. 
Scient. Hung., xxxiv (1983), 280-3). The most essential 
points of the semantics of verb forms are as follows: 
the present forms mi-kon-am “I do” and be-kon-am “that 
I do” (meaning obligation, possibility, etc.) express a 
clear opposition of moods between indicative and sub- 
junctive expressed by verbal prefixes (m-, be-). On the 
other hand, mi-kon-am “I do” and ddér-am mi-kon-am “Y 
am (in act of) doing” are contrasted with reference 
to aspect: the first form is unmarked for aspect and 
mi- simply indicates indicative, but the periphrastic 
construction expresses a progressive ongoing action. 
This latter construction is stylistically marked: it occurs 
in the written and spoken informal standard only. In 
addition, its use is morphologically and also lexically 
limited: verbs form two disjoint sets according to their 
inherent aspectual properties: those which can appear 
in the progressive and those which cannot. The lat- 
ter group called “stative” or “non-progressive” verbs, 
e.g. istadan “to stand”, mordan “to die”, etc. expresses 
the present progressive by means of perfect (nesaste- 
am “TI am sitting”) and the past progressive by means 
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of pluperfect (nesaste budam “T was sitting”). These “sta- 
tive”? verbs have also progressive forms conveying 
another modal implication, the so-called “ingressive”: 
dér-am mi-nesin-am “I am going to sit down” (cf. Sadiki- 
Arzang 2535/1976, 40; Wahidiyan, 68). Because of 
this restricted use of progressive forms, the present 
indicative mi-kon-am can also convey various imper- 
fective (continuous, durative, iterative, progressive, etc.) 
values, but in formal Persian only (“I do” or “I am 
doing”); in Modern spoken Persian this “aoristic” form 
means “I do” only. 

The past tense offers a larger scale for expressing 
aspectual nuances than the present. The past forms 
kard-am “TY did” and mi-kard-am “I was doing” convey 
distinctions between perfective (traditionally called sim- 
ple past or “aonistic”) and imperfective. Here the ver- 
bal prefix mi- can cover various aspectual values, e.g. 
continuous, iterative, durative and also progressive in 
formal Persian. Similarly to the present forms, infor- 
mal Persian has an additional form with progressive 
value dast-am mi-kard-am “1 was doing” in the past. 
This latter verb contrasts with continuous but non- 
progressive within imperfective (mi-kard-am) as well as 
with non-continuous (perfective) past forms (kard-am). 
It means that both mi-kon-am and mi-kard-am can cover 
more aspectual values in the formal language than 
the same form in the informal register. On the other 
hand, mi-kon-am “I do” (and also “I am doing” 
formal Persian) and kard-am “I did” can be in oppo- 
sition with the perfect karde-am “I have done” which 
indicates the present relevance of a past situation (e.g. 
ndme-ra_ neveste-am “T have written the letter”). Note 
that this phonological form of the perfect belongs to 
the formal language. In the spoken variety, contracted 
forms are used like kardé-am > kardam with an ulti- 
mate stress ys. kard-am in the simple past which has 
stress on the stem (cf. stress in (iii) Phonology, above). 
The past perfect (called also pluperfect) karde bud-am 
“T had done” indicates an anterior event completed 
before another action was taking place (vagl-i ke Hasan 
vdred sod Piruz rafte bud “When H. arrived P. had 
(already) gone’). In fact, these perfect forms belong 
to a semantically complex category of fairly wide 
applicability expressing various aspectual features of 
resultative character. It also includes an aspectual 
nuance called “inferential”, “distanced past” or “audi- 
tive”, a well-known aspectual category in Tadjik and 
Turkic languages (“non-evident” verb forms). These 
terms indicate that the speaker is reporting an event 
which he has not witnessed himself and his knowl- 
edge is from second hand (“reported speech”). A series 
consisting of four such verbal forms (karde-ast, mi-karde 
ast, daste mi-karde ast, karde bude ast) began to be inter- 
preted as “inferential” in the Modern Persian para- 
digm only recently (see Windfuhr, The verbal category 
of inference in Persian, in Acta Iranica, xxii (1982), 263- 
87, Lazard, L’inférentiel ou passé distantié en persan, in 
Stud. Ir., xiv (1985), 27-42; idem, 1989, 273). It should 
be noted, however, that in earlier descriptions of 
Persian grammar (Horn, in G/Ph, 154; Jensen 1931, 
158; Rastorgueva 1964, 38; Lazard 1957 = 1992; 
idem, 1963, 295) the “double” compound verb forms 
(sometimes mentioned only cursorily) were interpreted 
on the basis of their morphology as extended forms 
of the perfect, the imperfect or the past progressive 
(see mi-karde ast “the compound imperfect” in Lazard, 
1992, 154 or “perfect durative” in Rastergueva 1964, 
43, rafie bude ast “the double compound past” or “the 
completed past of the perfect” in Lazard 1992, 156, 
daste... mi-karde ast “the completed past” of the pro- 
gressive in Lazard, 1992, 160) and accordingly, they 





were regarded as forms which combined certain 
nuances of the perfect (“completed time”) with the 
durative meaning of the imperfect, etc. Their rela- 
tionship with equivalent Tadjtk forms were expressly 
denied (cf. Lazard, Caractéres distinctifs de la langue tad- 
jik, in Bulletin de la Société Linguistique, Mi (1956), 151; 
idem 1963, 295). On the other hand, in one of the 
earliest descriptions of the informal standard of Modern 
Persian, Wahidiyan (1964, 62-4) described these forms 
as nakli “narrative” verb forms by giving the follow- 
ing examples: [be-fowrt ke mi-guy-and] Vahid az safar bar 
gaste [ast] “[it is said that] V. has returned from jour- 
ney” in contrast to Vahid az safar bar gast “V. returned 
from journey”, goft zohr-ha mi-kh'Gbide-i “He said [that] 
you used to sleep at noon” and [mi-guy-and] daste mi- 
kk“orde “{it is told] he was eating (had been eating)” 

(cf. also SadikT 2535, 60-6). It is emphasised that if 
there are expressions like zéheran, guyd “apparently”, 
mi-guy-and “it is told” or Sanide-ast “it is heard 
(reported)”, etc. the use of the inferential is obliga- 
tory, otherwise it is the language users’ choice. 

For compound or periphrastic verbs, see below, V. 
Word formation and vocabulary. 

The characteristics of the verbal system in the early classi- 
cal periods of Persian: The morphological structure of 
verbal forms (prefix + stem + verbal suffix) is the 
same in the earlier periods of Persian as in Modern 
Persian. There are, however, essential differences both 
in the behaviour of certain constituents of the verbal 
form and also in the set of grammatical devices, the 
use of which was abandoned in the subsequent peri- 
ods or preserved only for conveying highly formalised 
archaic or “neo-classical” style. Such a difference 
between Modern and Classical Persian appears in the 
use of verbal prefixes: the meaning and rules of their 
order and combination with each other and the two 
stems (past and present) varied widely: e.g. the clas- 
sical prefixes (hajmz- and bi- expressed mainly aspec- 
tual differences and could combine with both stems, 
e.g. bi-rafl, bi-sud “(he) went away, passed away” with 
perfect, resultative nuance vs. (ha)mi-ravad “(he) is 
going” with continuous, progressive, iterative, etc., 
aspectual meaning (note that Aan? was still used as 
an adverb in early classical sources written separately). 
These verbal prefixes preserved certain features of 
their origin in ancient texts: 6% < Middle Persian be- 
was a preverb attached inseparable to the verb, while 
hamit < early Classical and Middle Persian hamé 
“always”, being an adverb, moved freely, and its place 
became fixed only in later periods. 

On the other hand, the minimal verbal form con- 
sisting of the present stem joined by personal suffixes 
(rav-ad) was used widely as an “aoristic” unmarked 
neutral form. Thus, with some oversimplification, the 
set of prefixes and suffixes attached to verbal stems 
remained unchanged almost totally in the past millen- 
nium, but the meaning and ordering of morphemes, 
that is, the internal composition of verbal forms var- 
ied significantly throughout history. For the details of 
the combinations of the verbal prefixes (ha)mi- and 6i- 
or b:- and the negation na- or (ha)mi prefixed to im- 
perative and nominal forms, or 47- prefixed to forms 
in the simple past, complex verbal forms or nominal 
forms, etc. see Lazard 1963, 274-326; Ahmadi Giwi, 
Dastiir-t tankhi-i frl, passim; on the pre-classical use of 
the preverb fi-, see J. Josephson, The preverb be and 
the verb kardan in Book Pahlaw Texts, in Proceedings of the 
Second European Conference of Iranian Studies, ed. B.G. 
Fragner et al., Rome 1995, 335-46. 

Early Classical Persian texts have preserved a group 
of archaic elements of verbal morphology (see the 
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ancient forms of personal suffixes or verb forms with- 
out any suffix, etc.). The most characteristic features 
of this early period are: the morpheme -7 < &d) 
attached to conjugated forms (incl. the clitic forms of 
the verb “to be” or rarely, stem forms) was used in 
differing functions in present and past forms express- 
ing various values of mood (optative, conditional or 
irreal modality}, but in the past it could also convey 
the habitual, durative, etc., nuances of aspect (simi- 
Jarly to (ha)mi-). In old prose it appears to have been 
a productive morpheme and was used simultaneously 
with the verbal prefixes 4:- and (ha)mé-, but subse- 
quently it fell into disuse and its function was taken 
over gradually by the verbal prefix mi- even though 
not completely—the morphology and semantic values 
of these forms or the differing use of -@ and -éd have 
not been fully explored, see the examples in Ahmadi 
Giwt, 337-42, and Lazard 1963, 327-38, e.g. agar man 
anja na-budam-é ... “If I had not been there .. .” (irreal), 
or ¢iin pées-t payghimbar dmad-é guft-@ “when he used to 
come to the Prophet he used to say...” (habitual). 
For other archaic elements occurring in ancient texts 
such as the old precative or optative (dar-dd, rasdn-ad, 
kun-ad), the imperative formed by -é (dth-é, bi-finst-d, 
the type of the perfect (kardast-am), or verbal (and also 
nominal) forms followed by the morpheme -@ con- 
veying the vocative or exclamative (gufi-@), and for the 
verbal morphology and syntax of ancient texts, con- 
sult Lazard 1963; Bahar, Sabk-shindst, Tehran 71337/ 
1958; Ahmadi Giwi, Tehran 1380/2001. 

2. Nouns and noun phrases 

Generalities. Nouns, adjectives and partly adverbs are 
forms which do not exhibit any specific morphologi- 
cal feature (e.g. ending) that would indicate their word 
class individually. They easily enter into another word- 
class while materially they remain the same and may 
occur in various syntactic functions. See the examples 
pir “old” and “old man”, mard “man” and “brave” 
(cf. mard-tar comp., kheyli mard ast “he is very brave”), 
or bal@ used as an adverb (b4dl@ amadan “to come 
up(wards)”) or as an attributive (otdg-e bala “the upper 
room”, cf. bald -tar comp.) or as a noun (bdld-ye khayadban 
“the upper part of the street”); or Ahub “good” and 
“well” (dokhtar-e khub “good girl” and khub mi-kh'dnad 
“he reads well”). 

The noun or noun phrase can function as subject, 
object and various complements expressed by prepo- 
sitional phrases in the sentence. These syntactic roles 
or such grammatical categories as determination (def- 
initeness and indefiniteness) are expressed by post- 
poned markers (called sometimes exponents, suffixes, 
particles or post-positions) and by determiners of var- 
ious types; occasionally they can also remain unmarked. 
The markers attached to the noun (phrase) display a 
set of stressed and unstressed grammatical morphemes 
of various natures (id@/a, plural- or object-markers and 
articles). A striking characteristic of Persian is that the 
noun and its marker(s) are not closely knit; markers 
do not constitute inseparable elements of the word 
they are joined to. They can move relatively freely, 
although to varying degrees, and can be attached to 
one noun, to a chain of nouns or a noun phrase as 
a whole. The sequence of these markers, their pho- 
netic forms (allomorphs) or even the rules of their 
presence or absence are not always firmly fixed. Their 
use is governed by stylistic factors and vary also in 
different phases of Persian. In ancient texts their place 
and sequence were freer than in more recent sources, 
where they tend to move towards the end of the 
noun phrase in an ordered sequence (esp. the object 
marker -r@) if there is more than one marker. This 





sort of “group inflection” (a traditional, but not quite 
appropriate term) is a characteristic of New Persian 
which, in this point, differs significantly from the 
behaviour of the formatives of the agglutinating lan- 
guages or from the nominal inflection of the ancient 
Indo-European languages. In the latter, word-classes, 
traditionally called parts of speech, are morphologi- 
cally recognisable and the basic syntactic relations are 
expressed by case endings attached to specific stem- 
forms and only to those. In Persian this old type of 
nominal inflection was gradually abandoned and the 
new way of marking morpho-syntactic categories devel- 
oped by the Islamic period (see Telegdi, Zur Morphologie 
des Neupersischen, in AO Hung., xii (1961), 183-99; idem, 
Beitréige zur historischen Grammatik des Neupersischen. I. Uber 
die Partikelkomposition im Neupersischen, in AO Hung., v 
(1955), 75); Lazard 1992, 262-4. 

Gender, number and other categories (the morphemes -i, 
-e, -ra): Gender is not marked morphologically in 
Persian. Female and male can be expressed lexically 
by the words mdde “female” and nar(re) “male” pre- 
or postponed (the latter, which is more colloquial, is 
constructed with iddfa), such as méde-sir or Sir-e made 
“lioness” and nar-sir or Sir-e nar “(male) lion”. The 
feminine ending of the Arabic loans -at > Class. Pers. 
-a > Mod. Per. -e (malek “king”, maleke “queen”, but 
also -at as in s@’at “hour”) is rarely used with words 
of Persian origin, such as hamstr—hamsire “brother— 
sister” (formal). In a very formal style an adjectival 
modifier following an Arabic broken plural may appear 
in an Arabicised feminine form (mamélek-e khdrge “for- 
eign countries” vs. standard mamdlek-e khdrej). 

Plural is expressed by two alternating stressed mor- 
phemes: -Aé with inanimates and -dn (variants: -gdn 
or -yén according to the word’s final vowel) with human 
beings, such as ketéb-hé “books”, zan-dn “women” or 
bande-gan “servants” (exceptions are numerous, e.g. der- 
akht-an “trees”, akhtar-dn “stars”, etc.). The stressed 
plural marker has a firmly fixed position immediately 
following the noun. Sometimes it may also be added 
to constructions consisting of two nouns in juxtaposi- 
tion or adjectival phrase, such as [kot-o Salvdr]-hd “coat- 
and-trousers = suits”. 

In Modern Persian, except in very formal styles, 
-hé is widely used in place of -an. In addition, cer- 
tain Arabic loans have preserved their original plural 
formation, both regular (-dt, sat, -iydt, -in, -yun, -dldt) 
or irregular (“broken plural”), such as e.g. kalema 
“word” and kalemdt “words” or vazir “minister” and 
vozaré “ministers”. In the formal language, the plural 
marker -dt or 7at occur with non-Arabic words as 
well, e.g. farmayes-dt “instructions” or meat “fruits”. 
Arabic broken plurals were widely used in Classical 
Persian and continue to be retained in modern formal 
style. Sometimes Persian plural markers are also added 
to Arabic broken plurals cumulating the two types of 
plural formation, such as zarf “vessel”, zoruf or zoruf- 
ha “vessels”. In the classical period, certain Persian 
words were re-borrowed from Arabic with their bro- 
ken plurals modelled on patterns of Arabic morphol- 
ogy (where they are in use to this day), such as _farmdn 
“order” and fardmin “orders”, bostén “garden” and 
basdtin “gardens”, etc. Certain nouns have double plu- 
rals, each with its separate meaning, such as sar-dn 
“chiefs” and sar-h@ “heads” or harf-hd “letters” and 
horuf “speeches”. Selection from among the alternative 
plural forms is mainly governed by stylistic factors. 

There is a special use of the plural marker -A@ 
occurring in adverbial expressions conveying a shade 
of meaning “approximation” (cf. ba’d-hé “afterwards” 
in Lazard 1992, 93; birun-hé “somewhere outside”, 
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tu-hé. “somewhere inside” in G. Hincha, Bettrage zu 
einer Morphemlehre des Neupersischen, in Isl., xxxvii (1961), 
143-60). 

Historically, both -@m (< Old Iranian pl. gen. 
*-andm) and -ha@ (< Book Pahlavi -ika) had their roots 
in Middle Persian. The former was older and more 
widely used with all sorts of nouns, but the latter 
took its place gradually (see W. Sundermann, Mittel- 
persisch, in CLI, 155). For further details cf. Jensen, 
38-41; Lazard 1963, 195-9; idem 1992, 57-66; 
R. Humayiinfarrukh, Dastir-i dami-i zaban-i farst, 
°Tehran n.d. ('1337/1958), 253-74; M. Mu‘in, Mufrad 
wa djam‘, Tehran *1369/1991; Hincha 1961, 141-60. 

Idafa (possessive and attributive constructions): The mod- 
ification of a noun with a following modifier is 
expressed by a clitic vowel -e or after vowels -ye (Class. 
Pers. -2 or -yt) attached to the head noun(s). The con- 
struction is called id@fa (Class. Pers. 2zéfa, Mod. Pers. 
ezafe) “annexation” (cf. the similar but not wholly 
equivalent construction in Arabic). The head noun(s) 
in singular or plural is (are) followed by one or more 
modifiers, which can be an adjective (as in most cases) 
or a noun, a pronoun, or more complex spatial and 
temporal expressions consisting of nouns, adjectives, 
prepositions, etc. Two main types can be distinguished 
according to their inner structures: ketab-e bozorg “the 
big book” and ketdb-e pedar “the book of the father” 


(called Ez. I and Ez. Il by Hincha, 148-51, or tarkib-e | 


vasfi “descriptive composition” and tarkib-e ezafi “pos- 
sessive c.” by native grammarians). If the first type is 
extended by another adjective, the new modifier refers 
to the head noun ([ketdb]-e bozorg-e farsi “the big Persian 
book”), while in the second case the new modifier 
refers to the second noun-member of the construc- 
tion (ketdb-e [pedar|-e farsi “the book of the Persian 
father” which itself functions as a head as well. More 
complex noun-phrase structures may contain a long 
chain of modifiers (tadvin-e dastur-e zabdn-e farst “the 
codification of the grammar of the Persian language” 
or [Ferdowsi,| sokhanguy-e piruzi-ye niki bar badi “[F.,] 
an orator of the victory of goodness over badness”), 
sometimes representing a reduced relative clause 
(kaleme-hd-ye makhtum be ha-ye gheyr-e malfuz-e farsi (“words 
with non-spoken final 4”). Theoretically, noun phrases 
can be indefinitely extended, but their complexity is 
constrained by perception factors. Depending on the 
semantic relation between the head and its modifier(s), 
several subtypes can be listed: e.g. qualification by a 
noun indicating origin (db-e éesme “well-water”) or mate- 
rial (ketdb-e adabiyat “the book of literature”) or spec- 
ification (sakr-e Tehran “the city of T.”, mazhab-e eslam 


“the religion of Islam” etc.). Detailed descriptions of | 


these types in rhetorical terms as hagigi “literal” vs. 
m@azi “metaphorical” etc., can be found in native lit- 
erature (see Mu ‘in, /zdfa (the genitive case), Tehran 
1370/1991). Titles and other designations may occur 
either with idafa (aqd “mister”, jandb, hazrat “excel- 
lence, honour, dignity”, markum “late”) or without idéfa 
(doktor, hakim, Seykh). If a head noun is suffixed by the 
indefinite -7, the adjective attributive follows it with- 
out idafa (ketéb-i bozorg “a big book”). This construc- 
tion is characteristic of formal Modern Persian only, 
but it was commonly used in Classical Persian. Another 
characteristic of the ancient language is that modi- 
fiers (both nouns and adjectives) often precede the 
head noun. In this case there is no idéfa construc- 
tion, the constituents stand in juxtaposition (delir mard 
“a brave man”, frén sahr “the empire of Iran”, cf. 
Lazard 1963, 200-3). The connecting vowel -e (in clas- 
sical transcription -i) may be dropped both in the 
classical poetry due to the requirements of prosody 





and in modern dialects or in colloquial styles (in rapid 
speech), especially in frequently used expressions ( pedar- 
bozorg “grandfather”, janab-ali “Sir”, etc.). 

Historically, the id@a construction developed fully 
by the New Persian period (see the use of the partly 
equivalent and scarcely occurring Middle Persian rel- 
ative particle -7 in Sundermann, Muittelpersisch, 158-9). 

Several details, esp. the syntactic-semantic relations 
between the constituents of the multiple id@fa struc- 
tures, which are characteristic of the formal written 
style, remain unresolved (see L.S. Peysikov, Voprosi sin- 
taksisa__persidskogo yazika, Moscow 1959, 41-108 (the 
most detailed description); M.R. Batini, Tawsif-i dastitri- 
i zaban-i farsi, Tehran 1348/1969, 137-52; Lazard 
1992, 66-71; idem 1989, 275). 

Definiteness—indefiniteness: The unstressed clitic -¢ 
(< Class. Pers. -7, < early Class. Pers. -@ < Old Persian 
aiva- “one”) traditionally called “indefinite article” or 
“article of unity” is joined to a noun in singular or 
plural or to a noun phrase, e.g. ketdb-i “a book” or 
ketab-ha-i “some, certain books” (vs. ketéb-hé “books”) 
or ketdb-e bozorg-i “a big book”. In the colloquial lan- 
guage indefiniteness is often expressed by the numeral 
yek “one” which precedes the noun (yek ketéb “a book”) 
and may be used simultaneously with the clitic -i (yek 
ketab-t). Although the expressions yek ketéb and _yek ketéb- 
i appear to be equivalent in certain contexts, they 
may also have different stylistic values. There are, for 
instance, cases, where -2 and yek are not interchange- 
able; see the terms “Kennzeichnung der Individuali- 
sierheit” (“the sign of individualisation”) for yek and 
“Restriktion” (“restriction”) for -i by Hincha, 169-70, 
e.g. yek ruz “eines (bestimmten) Tages” (“a particular 
day”) vs. ruz-i “pro Tag, ein einzelner Tag” (“daily, 
every day”). Although the fine points of the use of 
the clitic -2 have not been wholly explored, there can 
be a restricting function, which appears to make the 
reference of the noun phrase more precise. In addi- 
tion, its relatively independent character are mani- 
fested in phrases like in the following examples by 
Hidjazi (quoted from Telegdi, 1961, 192): javan-e Sekaste 
va nakhos-i “a tired (lit. broken) and sick young man” 
(Hidayat) or har jahel-e az donyé bikhabar-i “each igno- 
ramus who does not understand the world”, or dar 
donya-t digar “einer anderen Welt” “in a different world” 
(Cubak). This latter type was especially common in 
Classical Persian, where the clitic -2 tended to be 
joined to the first head noun. 

The same clitic morpheme ~7 with a restricting func- 
tion can be attached to the antecedent of a restrictive 
relative clause (mard-i ke tu-ye otdg ast “the man who 
is in the room”). (This morpheme is called yd-ye esdre 
by native grammarians.) The antecedent noun may 
be preceded by a demonstrative pronoun and is com- 
patible with the stressed object suffix -r@ (an mard-i-ré 
ke... “that man whom...”) and the stressed mor- 
pheme -e which is used only in colloquial style (én 
mard-éi ke... “that man who...”). According to 
Hincha, the clitic -2 is in complementary distribution 
with Ez. Il and the pronominal possessive suffix -as 
in each position (171). There is considerable dis- 
agreement, however, on whether these two functions 
of the clitic -2 with different distributions are to be 
regarded as one or two morphemes. Native speakers 
seem to distinguish the two functions (cf. Lazard, L’en- 
clitique nominal -t en persan: un ou deux morphemes, in BSL, 
hi (1966), 249-64; idem, 1989, 275-6). For more details 
see Meier, 139-44; Windfuhr, 3-40; Ch. Lehmann, 
Ya-ye esGrat. ur Grammatik der persischen Relativsatzes, in 
Indogermanische_Forschungen, \xxxii (1977), 97-106. 

A stressed morpheme -e is used after nouns in 
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singular (hotel-é “the hotel {in question])” as if it was 
a definite article (Hincha’s term is “Punktualisierung”, 
176), but its use is restricted to the colloquial style 
in Modern Persian only. In formal language there is 
no direct way of expressing definiteness, but it is pos- 
sible to indicate the definite or indefinite nature of 
the noun acting as an object in the sentence (see the 
object suffix -ra@). The morpheme -e has a limited dis- 
tribution as it may occur with demonstrative pronouns 
(dn pesar-é), but never with the so-called indefinite 
“article” -¢ (for a different view, see Hincha, 176). If 
the -é is joined to a noun phrase (Ez. I) the ezéfe 
vowel -¢ is dropped, e.g. ketdb-bozorg-é (cf. ‘A.A. Sadikt, 
Dastir. Sal-i duwwum, Tehran 2535/1976, 131). Appa- 
rently its occurrence is widespread in both Persian 
and non-Persian dialects (see Christensen 1939, 42, 
and also Windfuhr, 41). 

The object marker -ré: The unstressed morpheme -ré 
(also called particle or postposition, which indicates 
its relatively independent or word-like character) is 
attached to a noun in singular or plural, or to a noun 
phrase of whatever length, indicating direct object 
under certain conditions. These “conditions” are a 
matter of debate and are impossible to grasp by hard 
and fast rules: its place, functions, appearance or dis- 
appearance seem to be dependent on grammatical, 
semantic and: stylistic factors. In the sequence of the 
postponed morphemes which can follow a noun or a 
noun phrase, -7@ is always the last in the sequence 
in Modern Persian (e.g. ketdb-hd-i-rd). It is said to mark 
the direct object in the sentence if it is made “defi- 
nite” by pre- and postponed determiners, modifiers 
or by context, e.g. dn ket@b-ré “that book (acc.)”, ketdb-e 
u-ré “his book (acc.)”, ketdb-rd khdndam “I read the 
book”. There are cases, however, where the direct 
object can also be followed both by the morpheme 
-i and by -rd. In these cases the morpheme ~7 appears 
to make the object not indefinite, but rather restric- 
tive or “individuated”, e.g. keldb-i-rd “a certain book 


(acc.)”. On the other hand, the object marker is not | 


used if the object is generic, e.g. sab-hd ketdb mi-kh*an- 
am “in the evenings I read book(s)” (cf. Lazard 1989, 
280). The rationale for its occurrence is far from clear. 
It may be connected with the semantic nature of the 
noun acting as object or with the relationship between 
object and predicate (“caractére humain de lobjet” 
or “absence d’affinité sémantique entre le verbe et 
Vobjet”) or, with the complexity of the expression (cf. 
Lazard 1989, 280; idem 1992, 74-6, 183-90). Its use 
in the colloquial language is very unsteady: it is often 
missing where formal language would use it. 

In Modern Persian -ré sometimes appears where a 
direct object marker is not expected to occur. Some 
of the instances of these “uncommon” uses of the 
morpheme -7é do occur in both formal and informal 
Modern Persian, while others may be seen only in 
the very formal (literary) style. The first group includes 
elliptic exclamative phrases, such as khodé-ré Sokr “thanks 
to God”, to-ra be-khodé “I swear you by God” or khodé- 
7r& “for God’s sake!” or gazé-ra (= az qaza) “by chance”. 
An emphatic use of the morpheme -ré introducing a 
topic at the beginning of the sentence occurs in the 
less formal style, such as to-ré ce kar konam? “What 
am I to do with you?” (lit. “As for you, what shall 
I do?”). Sometimes it is used with adverbial expres- 
sions denoting time (zohkr-ré “at noon” quoted by 
Lazard from Sadik Hidayat). The second group whose 
construction is characteristic of the very formal (lit- 
erary) style in Modern Persian consists of expressions 
where the noun followed by -ré features as indirect 
object, like to-ré. gofiam [= be to goftam] “I told you” 





or Soma-ra kar déram [= ba soma kar déram| “I have to 
speak to you”. In these examples -r@ is substituted by 
prepositions in the equivalent expressions which are 
equivalent grammatically but not stylistically. Another 
archaic and very formal use of this morpheme is the 
construction where -7d is attached to the complement 
of the existential verb “to be” expressing possession 
{that is, to the possessor noun), such as u-ré pesar-i 
bud “he had a son”, an equivalent of the sentence u 
pesar-i dast (cf. Lazard 1992, 191; Hincha, 186). These 
latter two functions are obviously remnants of old 
usage. Not only these two points but the whole domain 
of its use (place, functions, distribution, etc.) show dif- 
ferences between Modern and Classical Persian dis- 
playing also dialectal variations (cf. its use with the 
proposed particle mar). See further details in Telegdi 
1961, 194; Lazard 1963, 356-84; idem, Le morpheme 
r@ en persan et les relations actancielles, in BSE, \xxvii 
(1982), 177-207; LK. Ovtsinnikova, Funkisit posteloga ra 
v sovremennon literaturnom persidskom yazike, in Trudi Instituta 
pjazikoznanya, vi (1956), 356-391; idem, Jspol’zovanie 
posleloga ra v proizvedeniyakh tadjikskikh 1 persidskikh Klas- 
swceskikh avtorov (XI-XV wv.), in TIY, vi (1956), 392-408. 

3. Adjectives and adjective phrases 

Adjectives are invariable words in Persian showing 
no distinction of gender, number or case. Comparative 
adjectives are formed by the suffixes -tar and -tarin 
(boland-tar “high” boland-tarin “highest”, note that the 
same suffix can be attached to adverbs as well). There 
are certain adjectives which have suppletive compar- 
ative and superlative forms, see beh, and beh-tar 
(“better”), beh-tarin (“best”) in relation to khub “good” 
or 62s, b2s-tar (*more, numerous”) in relation to besydr 
“much, many”, etc. These doublets can be used in 
different social contexts in Modern Persian. The com- 
parison between two gradable adjectives are made by 
the preposition az (in pesar az dn boland-tar ast “this 
boy is taller than that”). Superlative forms usually pre- 
cede the head noun (gadim-tarin ketdb “the oldest book”), 
similarly to certain adjectives with special semantic 
value (khub pesar-t (“a good boy”, see Lazard 1989, 
277). Adjectives may be preceded by adverbs or adverb 
phrases. The most commonly used premodifiers of 
this type are besyar, kheyl “very”, ‘gab “strange” (mas ale- 
ye kheyli_ mohem(m) “very important problem”). 

For ancient comparative and superlative forms like 
meh, mehin (“greater, greatest”), beh, behin (“better, best”), 
the doublets khub-tar/beh-tar and some additional points 
of their use or modes of intensification in both Modern 
and Classical Persian, see Lazard 1992, 81-9; idem 
1963, 201-14. 

Because of their “unmarked” nature, adjectives easily 
change their word-class membership without any mor- 
phological modification—for instance, a large part of 
them can be used as nouns or adverbs (see above, 
I. Generalities). The syntactic behaviour of these words, 
which obtain their new meaning via transposition, is 
similar to the other members of the same word-class 
even though their original word-class attributes do not 
disappear completely. For instance, nominalised adjec- 
tives take the same exponents as the noun proper 
while preserving some features of their own in cer- 
tain constructions (e.g. in 7d@fa or in compounds such 
as deltang and tangdel, see Telegdi, Zur Unterscherdung 
von Substantiv und Adjektiv im Neupersischen, in AO Hung., 
xv (1962), 325-36). 

4. Adverbs and adverb phrases 

This heterogeneous class overlaps with other word 
classes such as nouns, adjectives or prepositions, etc. 
The group of words which are traditionally regarded 
as adverbs are konun/aknun “now”, emruz “today”, farda 
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“tomorrow”, zir “under”, zebar “above”, nazdik or nazd 
“near”, dur “far”, ‘agab “behind”, pis “before”, pas 
“after”, birun “outside”, bald “up”, pain “down”, sakht 
“very”, etc., in addition to the morphologically derived 
adverbs (of manner in most cases) created from adjec- 
tives by the still creative suffix of Arabic origin -an, 
e.g. ettefagan “by chance”, jeddan “seriously”, janan 
“whole-heartedly”, etc. The syntactic behaviour of cer- 
tain simple adverbs, however, varies according to the 
constructions where they occur. For instance, pzs, pas, 


birun, bala, pain used in combination with verbs of 


movement function as adverbs of space (bald raft or 
raft b@l@ “he went up” in modern colloquial); used in 
noun phrase they appear as attributives (oldq-e bala 
“the upper room, mansard”, sab-e pis “the previous 
night”); used in adverb phrases, they behave as nouns 
(called “adverbes-substantifs” by Lazard 1957, 84 = 
1992, 90; for a different view see Telegdi 1961, 187- 
9) displaying nearly all the properties nouns have 
though to varying degrees. That is, they may occur 
with or without prepositions, with certain determin- 
ers (e.g. demonstrative pronouns) and plural markers 
indicating “approximation” (cf. Telegdi 1961, 189; 
Lazard 1992, 65). They also occur in id@fa construc- 
tions, but they never appear with articles (see bala 
“the upper part, top, height” in the examples dar bala- 
ye “above, over s.th.”, bald-ve kuh “at the top of the 
mountain”, etc. or hamin aknun “just now”, ba’d-hé 
“later” or more complex phrases such as az emruz be- 
fardé “from today till tomorrow”, cf. Telegdi 1961, 
187-9). Actually, a large group of nouns may also 
occur in such adverb phrases either with or without 
prepositions (e.g. (dar) post-e dwar “behind the wall”, 
be manzel [raft] manzel “he went home” (colloquial), see 
prepositional phrases). Similarly, most of the adjectives 
may function as adverbials (of manner in most cases, 
called “‘adjectifs-adverbes” by Lazard 1957, 79 = 1992, 


90, e.g. fond “quick, quickly”). For various ways of 


intensifying or concretising the meanings of adverbial 
expressions, see tanhd “alone”, ham “also, even”, niz 
“also”, hattd “even”, baz-ham “still, yet”, etc. (see Lazard 
1992, 90-5). 

The manifold behaviour of certain adverbs might 
be explained by their historical development: e.g. bala 
and pdin were originally nouns, but they became 
adverbs while preserving some features of their former 
class-membership. By contrast, some old adverbs (bar, 
dar, foru, fard) became fixed in preverbal position used 
formally as verbal prefixes (and not as adverbs) and 
formed a single lexical item with the verb while aban- 
doning their independent meaning as adverbs (e.g. MP 
abar dmadan > Class. P. bar &madan “to rise [sun]” > 
Mod. P. bar dmadan “to cope, rise [dough]”). Note 
that some of them became obsolete already in the 
classical language and were substituted by “new” 
adverbs, e.g. foru by pain “down” or dar by tu “in”; 
others merged into one single word (see the modern 
homophones of various origins, e.g. Class. Persian 
andar > dar “in” (adv.) and dar “door” (noun) in clas- 
sical phrases such as dar dmadan “to come in” and 
(ba-\dar @madan “to come out? > Mod. Pers. dar émadan 
“to come out”—for substitution, see Class. Persian bar 
dmadan > Mod. Pers. bald raftan “to rise, go up”). 

In addition, in the course of time certain adverbs 
had partly or wholly lost their ancient meaning, e.g. 
pS or pas were local-temporal adverbs in Classical 
Persian, but they have only temporal reference in 
Modern Persian, or dar in bar asofian = asoftan “flare 
up, agitate” (see also the modern continuation of the 
old homophones: MP abar > Cl. Pers. bar “up, on” 
and MP war > Cl. Pers. bar “breast” [noun} > Mod. 





P. (az) bar-e) “over, upon, on fprep.}”). For more 
details of these highly heterogeneous, sometimes 
obscure groups of words called adverbs or sometimes 
particles, see Telegdi 1955; idem, 1961. 

5. Prepositions or prepositional phrases 

There are only a few true prepositions in Persian 
such as be “to, at, in, with”, etc., dar “in, into (lit- 
era.)”, bar “on, to”, az “from, since”, 6é@ “with”, 6: 
“without”, @é “until”, joz “except”, éun/éon “as, like”. 
They can precede the noun (dar ofég “in the room”), 
the noun phrase (dar oldq-e bozorg “in the big room”) 
or the co-ordinated nouns (dar ofdq va aSpazkhdne “in 
the room and the kitchen”), These prepositions are 
never followed by :défa. 

In addition, there are various types of “compound” 
prepositions: e.g. adverbs followed by prepositions (piF 
az “before (of time)”, gabl az “before”, pas az “after”’), 
nouns (or substantivised adverbs) with or without 
prepositions connected to another noun via idafa (dar 
post-e divar “behind the wall”, az faraf-e “from the side 
of” be-taraf-e “towards”, be tavassot-e “by (the inter- 
vening of)” (dar) tu-ye “in(side)”, az zir-e “from under” 
etc., or adjectives followed by prepositions (rde’ be 
“concerning”, etc.). 

Both true prepositions and the connecting vowel of 
idafa may be dropped in colloquial style (see Lazard 
1992, 76-9). 

There were some more prepositions in Classical 
Persian, but they became obsolete in post-classical 
Persian as early lexicographic sources indicate, e.g. 
andar, foru, faré, etc. Another characteristic of Classical 
Persian was the joint use of certain prepositions (be, 
bar\ and certain postpositions (bar, (anjdar, baz), e.g. be 
Yaman dar “in Y.” (cf. Lazard 1963, 399-421; Kh.Kh. 
Rahbar, Dastiir-i zabdn-i farsi. Kitab-i huriif-1 idéfa wa 
rabt, “Tehran 1367/1988, 69-396). 

6. Numerals 

The cardinal numerals between 1 and 20 (yek “1”, 
do “2”, se “3”, ete.), all tens (st “30”, éehel “40”, pan- 
jah “50”, etc.), hundreds (sad “100”, devist “200”, sisad 
“300”, etc.) and thousand (hezdr) are single words. The 
other numbers consist of either two or three or more 
words connected by o “and” (e.g. bist-o_yek “21”, hezar- 
o yek “1001”, do hezar-o bist-o yek “2021”, etc.). Nouns 
following the cardinal numerals are normally in sin- 
gular (do ketéb “two books”). Characteristic of Persian 
is the use of so-called “numeratives” words, a certain 
type of classifiers, between the numerals and the head 
noun. The most used “numeratives” are nafar, tan, td, 
dast, etc. (do nafar danesju “two (persons) students”, do 
ta ketab “two (pieces) books”). Ordinals are derived 
from cardinals with the suffixes -om or -omin (Cahér-om 
or éahdr-omin “fourth”). If they consist of more than 
one member they are attached to the last member, 
e.g. [yek hezdr-o panjah-o hast}-om “1058”. The two 
series of ordinal numerals (panj-om or panj-omin “fifth’) 
display different syntactic and semantic characteristics. 
The first type used as an attributive follows the head 
noun with zdafa (ketéb-e panjom “the fifth book”) but 
the second precedes it (panjomin ketdb). For their dif- 
fering semantic values, see Lazard 1992, 101. The 
first cardinal numerals have a variety of forms (_yekom 
/avval/nokhost “first”, dovvom/deyyom “second”, sevvom 
/seyyom “third”). For various numerical expressions, 
see Lazard 1992, 102-5. 

7. Pronouns: personal, possessive, reflexive, reciprocal, demon- 
strate, interrogative and indefinite 

Personal and some other pronouns can be expressed 
in two different ways: by stressed independent words 
or by clitic morphemes. The members of the two sets 
can substitute each other in certain, but not in all 
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positions. The choice of clitic pronouns is heavily 
dependent on stylistic factors. 

Stressed personal pronouns have the distinction of 
number (singular and plural), person (Ist, 2nd and 
3rd), and gender with a strictly limited force (animate 
and inanimate in the 3rd person): man “I”, to “you”, 
u, vey (lit.) or dn (denoting inanimate things in most 
cases) “he/she/it”, mé “we”, Somd “you”, isdn or dnhé 
“they”. There is a variety of forms and meanings in 
polite or colloquial usage. For instance, characteristic 
of modern colloquial is the occurrence of plural forms 
with a singular value or the forms mé-hd “we, us”, 
Soma-ha” “you”. [sn (coll. tsun) is often used as a polite 
equivalent of the third person singular pronoun. 
Similarly, in polite speech, the first or second person 
pronouns in singular may be substituted by various 
forms, e.g. bande “servant”, in janeb “this side” (lit.), 
janab-e “Gli/‘Gl janéb “Your Excellency” (see further 
details, incl. concordance, below, in 8. Syntax). 

Personal pronouns, as usual, share the functions of 
nouns, but not all of them. For instance, they may 
be preceded by prepositions, e.g. b@ mé “with us”, or 
postponed by object markers, e.g. md-r@ “us (acc)” (but 
see man-rd > ma-ré “me (acc.)”). Having determining 
function they are used with idafa ( (ketab-e ma “our 
book”) acting as a quasi-possessive pronoun. But in 
this function pronouns do not exhibit exactly the same 
syntax as nouns or adjectives when they act as mod- 
ifiers. For instance, they do not allow any further 
extension of the noun phrase, but they terminate the 
chain of noun(s) and adjective(s) (cf. keta@b-e bozorg-e ma 
“our big books”, ketéb-e pedar-e md “the book of my 
father” or ketéb-e pedar-e bozorg-e ma “the book of my 
grandfather”). 

Clitic pronouns are: -am, -at/-et (coll.), -as/-es (coll.) 
in the singular and -emdn, -etdn, esén in the plural. As 
a matter of fact, these clitic morphemes are personal 
suffixes used in two differing functions: if they are 
attached to the noun phrase acting as determiner they 
refer to the possessor as a kind of “determinative pos- 
sessives” or, if they are used as complements in ver- 
bal phrases they refer to the direct or indirect object, 
rarely (and redundantly) the subject. These clitics, 
although their phonological shapes and allophones are 
the same in both functions, differ as for their modi- 
fication or complementation: clitics used in determi- 
native functions appear to be suffix-morphemes and 
the word so produced has a complex morpheme struc- 
ture (ketéb-as = ketab-e u “his book”) which can take 
the object marker (ketdb-as-rd “his book (acc.)”). In the 
second case, where clitics are used to denote com- 
plements of verbs or verbal phrases, the verb and its 
complement appear to be rather a syntactic con- 
struction that cannot be extended (didam-as [= u-rd 
didam] “I saw him”, dédam-as [= be-u dédam| “I gave 
him (s.th.)” or nést-e [= w nist] “he is out (coll.)”). This 
construction itself is rather unique in that it can be 
expressive of both the predicate and the object or 
(more rarely) the subject (cf. E. Jeremias, Some gram- 
matical problems of early New Persian syntax, in Proceedings 
of the Second European Conference of Iranian Studies, ed. 
Fragner e ali, Rome 1995, 325-34.) 

Other more peripheral functions (partitive, ana- 
phoric, emphatic or pleonastic) of these clitic pronouns 
(especially the form -e/) are very common in informal 
registers (see more details in Lazard 1992, 109-16). 
Certain constructions, e.g. if prepositions are followed 
by such clitics (az-ef = az u “from him”) or they are 
attached to the non-verbal part of compound verbs 
(dust-et déram = dust déram to-rd “I love you”), occur 
hardly ever in formal style. The use of pronominal 





clitics in earlier periods of Persian was not exactly 
the same as in Modern Persian. Its occurrence as 
possessive affix is an innovation of New Persian shared 
by most of the West Iranian languages. The posses- 
sive affixes rigidly attached to the correlative words 
must have been fully developed in earliest prose. There 
is, however, a significant difference in frequency in 
comparison with modern usage. They are used less 
frequently and in most cases with a limited set of 
words (e.g. pedar, madar, pesar, khodé). 

On the other hand, their use as verbal comple- 
ment continues an old tradition, which itself has not 
however remained unchanged. In old texts their place 
was not rigidly fixed; they appeared in various posi- 
tions in the sentence, although a tendency can be 
seen to attach them to verbs or to the nominal part 
of verbal phrases. In some rare examples they appeared 
after words already extended by other grammatical 
morphemes (e.g. Class. Pers. par-é-s5 “one of his 
feather(s)”, cf. Jeremias 1995, 328). This very archaic 
usage ees later. 

Reflexive pronouns are khod, khistan “oneself and 
kis “his, her”. The first two are pronouns used in 
formal language having no distinction of number or 
person, but they can be constructed with prepositions, 
followed by the object suffix -ré@ or used as a deter- 
minative possessive word with zdafa (bd khod, khod-ra, 
pedar-e khod). In colloquial language they are always 
used with determinative possessive affixes (khod-am, 
kKhod-et, khod-e5, etc.). Khis is an adjective acting as 
determiner (mddar-e khis-r@ dust dérad “she loves her 
mother”) and in this function it may be regarded as 
a formal equivalent of Ahod and khistan. In Classical 
Persian ‘his (< early Class. Pers. khés') was also used 
as pronoun beside khod and Khitan (cf. Lazard 1963, 
230). 

Reciprocal pronouns are yekdigar, hamdigar “each 
other, one another” with the same distinctions as the 
reflexive pronouns obtain (yekdigar-ré dust dérand “they 
love each other”). See also the independent use of 
ham (bd ham “together”), which is not to be confused 
with the particle ham “also, even” or the copulative 
conjunction ham... va ham “and ... and”, 

Demonstrative pronouns distinguish singular and 
plural and can be simple (zz “this” and m-hd “these”, 
Gn “that” and an-hé “those”) or compounded with the 
particle ham “same, very” (hamin “this same one”, 
haman “that same one”) or ¢on-, cen- < Cun (conin, cenin, 
haméenin “like this”, etc.). Simple demonstratives pre- 
cede the noun and remain invariable in the plural if 
they are used as determiners (in zan “this woman”, 
in zan-dn “these women”). 

Interrogative pronouns are: ke/ki (coll.) “who”, 
ene (coll.) (pl), /d (coll.) “what”, ceha/ctha” 
(coll.) (pl), kodém(ha) “which one(s)”. The latter two 
pronouns can be used as adjectives as well. Cand/éandom 
“how much/many” shares the syntax with cardinals: 
it precedes the noun in singular (cand ruz “how many 
days”), but its other form follows it with iddfa (ruz-e 
éandom). \nterrogative pronouns can act as determin- 
ers with definitive or indefinite references, but their 
syntax is still to be investigated. 

Indefinite pronouns and determiners: There is a relatively 
small number of simple indefinite pronouns which can 
be compounded with various nominal morphemes, like 
kas, Sakhs “person”, &z “thing”, j@ “place”, gadr “quan- 
tity” or the pronoun kedém “which (one)” to produce 
a large set of expressions acting as determiners and 
fulfilling various syntactic functions. Occasionally they 
can be followed by the indefinite -2, but the syntax 
of its use is not wholly explored (hié kas or hit kas-a 
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“no. one”, Até diz “nothing”, Aié vagt (determinative 
functions combined with the definite article -2 or yeh). 
Semantically they appear to belong to various classes 
(universal, assertive, negative, etc.) like hame “all”, ba‘zz 
“some”, kasi “somebody”, Avé kasi (in interrogative or 
negative sentence) or har kast (in affirmative sentence) 
“anybody”, similarly “cz “something”, Aié Giz(i) or har 
éiz(i} “anything”, hic yek, hié kodém “neither”, etc. For 
further details, see Lazard 1992, 124-9, 

8. Syntax 

The simple sentence consists of a subject and a 
predicate. The predicate, which occurs at the end of 
the sentence in most cases, can be a (conjugated) verb, 
a noun, a pronoun, an adjective or a prepositional 
phrase acting in predicative function followed by var- 
ious forms of the verbal copula. The subject, how- 
ever, can be omitted and in this case the predicate 
alone constitutes a sentence of minimal size (e.g. raftand 
“Tthey] went away”). Characteristic of Persian are the 
various types of sentences constructed with so-called 
“impersonal” verbs or verb phrases, e.g. momken ast 
“it is possible”, ‘eyb na-ddrad “it does not matter”, etc. 
In another common type of simple sentences the log- 
ical subject is expressed by the clitic pronoun attached 
to the predicative adjective, e.g. sard-am ast “I am 
cold”. The concord (or agreement) between the sub- 
ject and the predicate is normally simple: a singular 
subject requires a singular object. But there are excep- 
tions, mainly due to semantic or stylistic factors: if 
the subject is a collective noun or a noun designat- 
ing inanimate things, the predicate is in singular; in 
elevated style, honorific addresses are used with pred- 
icate in plural, e.g. Jomd guftid “you (sing.) told”, aga 
(sing.) nistand (pl.) “the master is not at home” (for 
more details see above, 2, and Lazard 1992, 178-82; 
Mu’in, Noun. Singular and plural, Tehran 1369/1991). 

The two major constituents of the simple sentence 
can be further extended by direct or indirect objects 
and adverbial phrases (for the details of their use, see 
previous sections). General characteristics of the behav- 
iour of the constituents in the smaller or larger units 
of the sentence are mobility and optionality even 
though the constituents show these features in varying 
degrees. This means that grammatical exponents can 
be easily omitted and the word order is rather flexible. 
Normally, the predicate is at the end of the sentence 
and the subject is at the beginning followed by the 
object (SOV). Other complements come either before 
or after the object, but temporal expressions often 
occur at the initial position (e.g. Sabhd ketab mi-khind 
“in the evenings he used to read a book”). Generally, 
objects or space and time expressions move compar- 
atively freely and their syntactic features vary consider- 
ably (see the unstable use of grammatical morphemes 
like the object suffix -r@ or the dropping of prepositions 
in less formal styles in above, 4; cf. also Lazard 1992, 
183-212). Interrogative sentences have the same word 
order as affirmative ones differing only in intonation. 

Juxtaposed units (phrases or clauses) are coordi- 
nated by va (or by the clitic -o in special cases), ham... 
(va) ham “and, also” {-ham also used as a clitic, e.g. 
Somd-ham goftid “you also told...”), na... na “nei- 
ther... nor”, ya@ “or”, kh*Gh... khédh “either... or” 
and vali(kan), amma “but, however”. Subordinate clauses 
of different types (object, subject, casual, temporal, 
etc.) are connected by the conjunction ke in most 
cases, esp. in informal styles, e.g. goft ke pesar-as dmad 
“he said that his son arrived”. Normally this con- 
junction simply indicates subordination. The most com- 
mon conjunctions (consisting of one or more words) 
that introduce subordinate clauses are: t, té@ bard-ye 








in ke “that, until that”, etc. (object, final temporal, 
etc.), cun, con, cun ke, zira (ke) “when, as, because”, 
etc. (temporal, casual) and the conditional subordina- 
tor agar “if” (in negation magar inke “unless”). There 
is a relatively wide freedom in selecting the mood of 
the verb of subordinate clauses: it can be either in 
indicative or in subjunctive depending on the speaker’s 
choice of modality. Tense, mode and aspect features 
of the predicate in conditional clauses are more (but 
not wholly) fixed: the selection of the verb form in 
the main (or “matrix”) clause and in the conditional 
clause is directly connected with fulfilment of a real 
condition or a hypothetical one with present or past 
reference. See some examples by Sadiki: agar Husang 
kar konad, movaffaq mi-savad “if H. works, he succeeds”; 
agar Husang bi-ydyad ba u be gardes mi-ravam (or kh Gham 
raft) “if H. should come, I (will) go walk with him”; 
agar diruz barf nemi-barid, havd sard nemisod “if yesterday 
the snow had not fallen (or there had not been snow), 
the weather would not have become cold”, etc. (see 
more examples in his Dastir, 103-6). Relative clauses 
are constructed in a special way: due to the lack of 
relative pronouns such clauses are introduced by the 
conjunction ke and the head noun can be (optionally) 
repeated in the clause by a pronoun: yek mard vdred 
Sod ke man u-ré nemi-Sendkhtam “a man entered whom 
(ke u-rd) | did not know”. In restrictive relative clauses 
constructed with a definite head noun the antecedent 
is supplied by the morpheme ~, e.g. mard-i ke dmad 
“the man who came” (see Lazard 1992, 229-36). 
Spoken style is developing special syntactic and seman- 
uc characteristics of subordinate clauses (see A. Nadjafi, 
Rarburd-i “ki” dar farst-i guftart, in Nama-i Farhangistan, 
i {1374/1995}, 7-19). 

This short enumeration of the semantic and syn- 
tactical properties of simple and complex sentences 
does not cover all the possibilities that occur in Modern 
Persian (see more details in Lazarda 1992, 218-57, 
and for earlier usage, idem 1963, 455-92; Bahar, Sabk- 
shinast, passim). This field of Persian grammar, how- 
ever, has remained unexplored. 

V. Word formation and vocabulary 

1. There are various ways of word formation in 
Persian such as transposition, derivation by suffixation 
or prefixation and composition, some cases of which 
have been already treated in the morphology of the 
verb, noun and prepositional phrase. Transposition is 
one of the most common and productive processes 
which makes new words without adding any mor- 
phological marker, e.g. adjectives from nouns or vice 
versa, or adverbs from adjectives (e.g. Ahab “sleep- 
ing” in khab-2 “are you sleeping?”, solug “tumult” > 
“tumultuous”, tond “quick, quickly”, etc. See more 
examples above, in ii. TV. 2. Nouns and noun phrases, 
Generalities). Similarly, certain verbal stems or conju- 
gated forms can be used as nouns (e.g. kharid [stem 
II = simple past tense, 3rd person, sing.] “he pur- 
chased, purchase”, ma-gu [prohib., 2nd person, sing.] 
“do not say, top secret”); see also more complex com- 
pound forms like composition made of the stems (II+]) 
of the same verb (gofi-o gu “conversation”) or the stems 
(II+II) of different verbs (démad-o raft “intercourse, famil- 
iarity = lit. coming and going”), etc. 

Word formation via derivation displays a large set 
of suffixes, some of which are still productive, whilst 
certain others are stylistically coloured (e.g. colloquial, 
obsolete or archaic). The most common suffixes of 
nominal derivations are: - 7 (or -gi after final -e) which 
creates abstract (rarely concrete) nouns from adjec- 
tives and nouns (ozerg “big, great” — bozerg: “bigness, 
greatness”, mard “man” — mardi “manliness”, bande 
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“servant” — bandest “servitude”, sirm “sweet” > Sinint 
“sweetness, sweets” [cf. pl. siiniyat]); another -2 forms 
adjectives from nouns (/rén “Tran” > iréni “Tranian”); 
-ak forms diminutives from nouns (dokhiar “girl”? > 
dokhiarak “little girl”). The next series of derivations 
forming nouns and adjectives (-2, -¢e, -bdn, -dan, -estan, 
-in, -mand, -var,- var, -ndk) has various levels of produc- 
tivity in Modern Persian (ma‘dan-ci “miner”, kitab-ce 
“booklet”, bégh-ban “gardener”, galam-dan “pen-holder”, 
ndrenj-estan “orangery”, pasm-in “woollen”, arzes-mand 
“valuable”, ndm-var “famous”, omid-var “hopeful”, nam- 
nak “humid”, etc.). Another group of nouns is derived 
from verbal stems (I or II) by the suffixes -es, -dk, 
-dr (rafian, row- “to go” > raves “method”, khordan, khor- 
“to eat” > khorék “nourishment”, raflan, rav- “to go” 
> raftar “behaviour”, etc.). For other sorts of deriva- 
tions hy suffixation which are not productive any- 
more, see causative forms in verbal morphology 
(Sendkhtan, Senas- “to recognise” — Ssendsdn-/ sendsan(ijd- 
“to make known”, etc.). 

The most common types of derivation by prefixa- 
tion are: nd- (nd-pak “impure”, né-mard “[a] coward”, 
nd-mader “step-mother”), ham- (ham-vatan “compatriot”), 
and por- (por-harf “loquacious”. 

Composition is a frequently used process of word 
formation in Persian. The principal types of com- 
pound words, according to the syntactic and seman- 
tic relations between their two constituents and 
according to the word class produced by the com- 
position, are: “determinative” (endocentric) compounds 
made up of two nominal parts (kér “work” + khane 
“house” — karkhdne “work-shop, factory”); “possessive” 
(exocentric) compound (farsi “Persian” + zabén “lan- 
guage” — farsizabdn “Persian-speaking, i.e. a person 
whose language is Persian”); a noun followed by a 
verbal stem (I), whose relation is equivalent to a verb 
and an object or a verb and another verbal com- 
plement and the compound so produced can have an 
active (or passive or locative, etc.) meaning, e.g. datas 
“fire” + parastidan/parast- “to adore” — dtasparast “fire- 
worshipper”, dast “hand” + nevestan/nevis- “to write” 
> dastnevis “hand-written, manuscript (lit. written by 
hand)”; a noun followed by a verbal stem (II) forms 
a compound with passive or intransitive meaning, e.g. 
khéne “house” + zddan/zdy-, zdd- “to be born” > 
kKhénezad “born at home”. These compounds represent 
only a few of the possible types. In certain cases, 
however, one cannot judge with certainty whether 
they represent phonological sequences held together 
by stress and intonation, or whether they have become 
lexicalized compositions (see Lazard 1992, 261-91). 
Their exact nature and status, however, are still to 
be scrutinised although much has been done in this 
field (see the discussion of the types deltang “heart- 
tight(ened)” and tangdel “tight-heart(ed)” in Telegdi, 
Kur Unterscheidung von Substantiv und Adjektv im Neu- 
persischen, 325-36). 

A particular type of verbal expression is represented 
by two large groups, called “verbs with preverbs” and 
“verbal phrases” (or “compound verbs”, Fr. “locutions 
verbales”), whose use appears to be one of the main 
characteristics of Persian vocabulary since earliest times. 
The two sets present different types of lexical items 
with regard to their syntactic and semantic proper- 
ties. The first group also consists of at least two sub- 
groups which are very similar to each other, but only 
on the surface; they display two different types de- 
pending on their inner semantic structure: the first 
subgroup represents an ancient procedure of verbal 
composition, where verbs. are preceded by true “liv- 
ing” adverbs of place (e.g. pi “before”, pas “after”, 
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birun “outside”, bald “up”, pa’in (payin) “down”) as in 
bald raftan “to go up”, pa’in dmadan “to come down”, 
birun bordan “to take out”. The meaning of such a 
phrase is made up of the meaning of the two con- 
stituents. 

* In the other subgroup, the first member is also an 
adverb of place, but in this kind of verbal phrase the 
adverb ceases to behave as an adverb (losing its origi- 
nal adverbial meaning), and the sequence acquires a 
new, secondary meaning, e.g. fard-gerefian “to learn”, 
foru-rafian “to plunge” (very formal), bar-gastan “to 
return” (neg. bar na-gast), dar-yafian “perceive, under- 
stand” (note that bar and dar are formally identical 
to the prepositions bar, dar). In Classical Persian, this 
type of new verb formation was a living procedure, 
but over the course of time these verbs with preverbs 
have acquired a secondary meaning, e.g. bar-dmadan 
(“to overcome, result, rise (dough)”), and their origi- 
nal meaning began to be expressed by a new phrase, 
e.g. “to come up” > bald rafian (see details in Telegdi, 
Beitrdge zur historischen Grammatik des Neupersischen. I. Uber 
die Partikelkomposition im Neupersischen, 67-183). 

The most developed system of enlarging verbal 
vocabulary was, however, the formation of “com- 
pound” verbs. This heterogeneous group, including 
sometimes very peculiar verbal constructions, consisted 
of two, sometimes more words in addition to the 
“base” verb. The most common type is formed with 
verbs of exclusively Persian origin such as kardan “to 
do”, zadan “to strike, cut”, dédan “to give”, dastan “to 
have” following a nominal form of Arabic origin in 
most cases (noun, adjective, etc.), e.g. harf zadan “to 
speak”, dust dastan “to love”, biddr kardan “to waken”, 
bidér Sodan “to wake up”, etc. Even though this type 
of compound verb constitutes a semantically inde- 
pendent lexical item in the dictionary, whose com- 
ponents are not inflected separately, sometimes their 
sequence is broken up and the non-verbal parts fol- 
low the syntactic behaviour of their original word 
class, e.g. harf-i zad “he spoke (s.th.)”, birun-es kard (in- 
formal) = u-ra birun kard “[he] expelled him”. Therefore 
sometimes the question whether they should be 
regarded as free constructions, syntactic phrases or 
lexicalised items, is difficult to answer (see for more 
details, Lazard 1989, 285-87; idem 1992, 291-301). 

2. Loan words in Persian 

New Persian in the past millennium has absorbed 
a large amount of foreign words. During its first cen- 
turies these loans were borrowed from various north- 
western and eastern Iranian dialects in most cases (see 
above, i. General introduction). Despite this relatively large 
group of loans (e.g. Parthian, Sogdian, etc.; see the 
citations of Henning, Lentz, Sundermann in the General 
introduction) which were taken over either via cultural 
channels or from substrata, the most effective and 
influential lenders were the Arabs. The infiltration of 
Arabic loans began in the earliest formative period 
(8th-9th centuries) of the Islamic period, increased 
heavily in the 10th-12th centuries and has continued 
until quite recently. Its linguistic influence is most 
clearly detectable in the lexicon, and somewhat less 
so in morphology. Loan words from Arabic consti- 
tute more than 50% of the contemporary Persian 
vocabulary, but in elevated styles it may exceed even 
80% (Pisowicz, 19). Among these loans, for instance, 
words with the feminine ending (¢@ marbiita), the largest 
class of Arabic borrowings in Persian, make up about 
7% (see J.R. Perry, Form and meaning in Persian vocabu- 
lary, Costa Mesa 1991). Their quantity, however, 
varies according to media, literary genres and lin- 
guistic styles. The majority of these words, including 
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also broken plurals or genitive structures, appear as 
lexical borrowings. That is, these loans, though their 
Arabic morphological structures are clear, have not 
usually become integrated into the morphology of 
Persian except in some rare cases, but have mostly 
remained part of the vocabulary, signalling a highly 
elevated style in the majority of cases. This means 
that, apart from some rare examples, the Arabic gram- 
matical structures, e.g. the Arabic plural or nouns 
supplied with Arabic feminine ending -e (malek-e 
“queen”, hamsir-e “sister”), or a feminine adjectival 
form governed by a broken plural, which are present 
in these loans, do not represent creative morphologi- 
cal categories in Persian. They do not generally func- 
tion in order to create Persian structures analogically 


even though they occur sporadically in highly elevated | 


style (see above, IV. 2.). Arabic lexemes, and espe- 
cially participles used in Persian context, show some 
modification of various degrees in orthography, pro- 
nunciation and meaning. See Meier 1981, passem; 
Dj. Matini, Tahkawwul-i talaffuz-i kalimat-i farsi, in 
Madjalla-i danishkada-i adabyyyat-i Mashhad (1350/1971), 
249-83; Ali-Ashraf Sadeghi, L’influence de Varabe sur le 
systeme phonologique du persan, 145-52; Pisowicz, passim 
(esp. 67). See more details on general and_ specific 
problems of borrowings in Lazard, Les emprunts arabes 
dans la prose persane du X au XII’ siecle: apergu statistique, 
in Revue de I’Ecole nationale des langues orientales, ii (1965), 
53-67; Telegdi, Remarque sur les emprunts arabes en per- 
san, in Acta Iranica, ii (1974), 337-45; Peysikov, 
Lekstkologiya sovremennogo persidskogo yazika, Moscow 1975; 
W. Skalmowski, Ein Beitrag zur Statistik der arabischen 
Lehnworter im Persischen, in Folia Onentalia, iii (1961), 
171-5; Kh. Farshidard, Arabi dar farst, *1367/1988; 
M.D. Moinfar, Le vocabulaire arabe dans le livre des Rois 
de Firdausi, Wiesbaden 1970. For borrowings other 
than Arabic, see G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische 
Elemente im Neupersischen, i-iv, Wiesbaden 1963-75, and 
M.A. Jazayery, Western influence in contemporary Persian: 
a general view, in BSOAS, xxix (1966), 79-96; Windfuhr 
(incl. Arabic) 1979, 155-8 (for earlier literature, see 
Horn, in GIPh, i, 2, 2-9; Jensen, 4-5 and Bahar, Sabk- 
shindsi, passim). 

Persian, as the cuturally dominant language in the 
area, has influenced considerably both the narrower 
and larger surrounding territories. This influence has 
been exercised both by literature and through every- 
day communication. There is some information on 
the influence made upon Ottoman Turkish, but only 
scanty information concerning such languages as Urdu 
or Hindi (see Hardev Bahri, Persian influence on Hindi, 
Allahabad 1960, cf. Windfuhr 1979, 219; and see 
further the general bibliographies on linguistics and 
languages). 

iv. History of grammar writing: Western-type and indigenous 

1. Studies on Persian in Europe. 

The first grammatical descriptions of Persian 
appeared from the 18th century onwards in Europe, 
although there were scattered references on Persian 
in the previous centuries as well (the oldest such 
source is the Persian part of the Codex Cumanicus, see 
D. Monchi-Zadeh, Das Persische im Codex Cumanicus, 
Uppsala 1969; A. Bodrogligeti, The Persian vocabulary 
of the Codex Cumanicus, Budapest 1971; P. Orsatti, 
Prodromi degli studi europer sul persiano nel Rinascimento, in 


Ttaha ed Europa nella lingutstica del Rinascimento, ed. | 


M. Tavoni, Ferrara 1996, ii, 551-67). These first 


descriptions written by missionaries, theologians, schol- | 
: : ; ; : i 
ars or people of practical orientation (e.g. Ludovicus | 


de Dieu [1628], John Greaves [1649], Ignazio di Gest 


[1661]) were meagre collections of paradigms in most 





cases. Sometimes they offered some (not always reli- 
able) hints about the spoken variety, but their sub- 
ject of “linguistic”? description was the written (literary 
or formal) language (cf. P. Orsatti, Grammatica ¢ 
lessicografia Persiana nell’opera di P. Ignazio di Gest, in 
RSO, lw (1981), 55-85; Jeremids, Grammatical rule and 
standard in the first Persian grammars written in Latin (XVIth 
century), in Tavoni (ed.), op. cit., 11, 569-80; eadem, The 
impact of Semitic linguistics on the first Persian grammars 
written in Europe, in Irano-Judaica, iv, ed. Shaul Shaked 
and Ammon Netzer, Jerusalem 1990, 159-71). 
However, the latest grammar of this century by J.B. 
Podesta (1691) stands pre-eminent in terms of qual- 
ity and quantity (cf. Jeremias, The knowledge of Persian 
and a scholarly approach to the language: a Persian grammar 
by J.B. Podesta, 1691, Wien, in AO, xvii [1995], 71- 


86). On the famous “Gazophylacium”, an early lexico- 


| graphic work containing also a meagre description of 


Persian, see M. Bastiaensen, La Persia Safavide vista da 
un lessicografo europeo. Presentatione del, in RSO, xivii (1973- 
4), 175-203. The earliest really good description writ- 
ten in a modern language was made by the famous 
Sir William Jones (see G.H. Gannon, Sir William Jones’s 
Persian linguistics, in JAOS, \xxviii [1958], 262-73; 
Jeremias, The Persian grammar of Sir William Jones, in 
History of Linguistics, ed. D. Cram et al, Amsterdam 
1999, 277-88). The 19th century saw a proliferation 
of Persian grammars written in various languages of 
Europe (see C. Salemann — V. Shukovski 1888, 106- 
9; Windfuhr, passim, and below, Bubi.). 
2. Persian grammars by indigenous authors. 
The earliest Persian sources offering data on lin- 
guistic thinking came from “scientific” works such as 
those on prosody, metrics or philosophy (logic), e.g. 
Shams-i Kays’s al-Mu‘djam fi ma‘ayir ash‘Gr al-‘adjam, 
Ibn Sina’s Dénishnéma, Nasir al-Din Tiasi’s Aztab Asas 
al-iktibas or Sharif Djurdjani’s logical works (see 
Jeremias, Arabic influence on Persian linguistics, in History 
of the language sciences, ed. S. Auroux ef al. i, section 
IX. The establishment of Arabic linguistics, ch. 49, Berlin 
2000, 329-34; eadem, Rabita in the classical Persian lit- 
erary tradition: the impact of Arabic logic on Persian, in JSAI, 
xxvii [2002], 550-74). After some abortive beginnings, 
the earliest description of Persian was written by Kemal 
Pasha-zada or Ibn Kemal Pasha in the early 16th 
century in Arabic (see Brunschvig, Aemal Pashdzdde et 
le persan, Jeremias, Kamalpasazdda as a linguist, in [rano- 
Turkic cultural contacts in the I1th-17th centunes, ed. 
Jeremias, Budapest [2002] 2003, 79-110). In addition 
to lexicographic sources which contained chapters on 
issues of linguistic interest (see above BQ, FD], FR), 
one of the first Persian compilations based on such 
sources appeared in Tabriz by Irawani (see Jeremias, 
Tradition and innovation in the native grammatical literature 
of Persian, in Histoire, Epistemologie, Langage (Paris), xv 
[1993], 51-68). On the history of Persian, see Khanlari, 
Tarikh-i zaban-i farst, Tehran, and on the history of 
writing grammar in Iran, see Dj. Huma’, Dastir-i 
zaban-i farst, in Lughatnéma-i_ Dikkhudé, Mukaddima, 
Tehran 1337/1958, 110-47; I. Afshar, Aitabshindsi-i 
dastir-i zaban-i farsi, in Farhang-i Trénzamin, ii (1954), 
19-45; M.B. Sani‘, Sayri dar dastur-t zaban-i farsi, Tehran 
1371/1992. On lexicography, see KAMUs. 2. Persian 
Lexicography; S. Nafist e¢ ali, Farhang-ha-i farsi, in 
Lughatnama-i Dihkhuda, Mukaddima, 178-378. 
Bibliography: Valuable grammatical studies on 
certain stages of the history of the language are 
numerous, but for some other fields research has 
only just begun. A concise descriptive grammar 
or a detailed and reliable description of the lan- 
guage history is still missing. In addition to the 
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references given above, for a general orientation, 
see Lazard, Persian and Tank, in CTL, vi, The Hague- 
Paris 1970, 64-96 (bibl. from 1950 until 1968 at 
77-96), Ehsan Yar-Shater, [ran and Afghanistan, in 
ibid., 669-89; Windfuhr 1979; CLI, ed. Schmitt, 
1989. For the best bibliographical journal for Iranian 
studies, see Adstracta Iranica, supplement to Studia 
franica published by L’Institut Francais de Recherche 
en Iran, Paris-Tehran. In Iran there is an increas- 
ing number of general and specific bibliography 
and periodicals, e.g. M.Gulbun, <Aita@bshinasi-i 
zaban u khatt, Tehran 2536; Afshar, Zabdanshinasi, 
in Fihrist-t. makalat-i farsi, iv, Tehran 1369/1990; 
see also the studies published in Madjalla-1 zaban- 
shinast (Iran University Press). _ 
(Eva M. JeREMIAs) 


viii. ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

(a) Art. 

The arts of Iran will be analysed according to five 
broad periods; the first stretches from the Islamic con- 
quest to the rise of the Saldjiikids in the mid-11th 
century, a period characterised by the lingering effects 
of Sasanid rule, and strong cultural, artistic and eco- 
nomic ties between Iran and ‘Irak. The second, which 
encompasses the next two centuries when Iran was 
ruled by the Saldjaikids and their successors, is char- 
acterised by an expansion in the quality and quan- 
tity of goods manufactured in the cities of Iran. The 
third, which stretches from the consolidation of Mongol 
conquests in the mid-13th century to the rise of the 
Safawids in the early 16th century, is dominated by 
the artistic patronage of various courts. The fourth 
period coincides with Safawid rule (1501-1722); their 
contribution was to unify Iran under a single gov- 
ernment which facilitated a diffusion of court culture 
to a broader spectrum of the population. Some mem- 
bers of the dynasty also fostered a more commercial 
focus in the works of art produced within the court 
itself. The concluding phase of traditional Iranian 
art lasted from the fall of the Safawids in 1722 to 
the end of the Kadjars in 1925. During this time, 
Iran was subjected to new pressures that brought it 
into ever closer contact with other regions such as 
India and Europe. Some aspects of artistic culture 
suffered from external competition but others were 
reinvigorated, particularly court portraiture and the 
commercial production of carpets. The weaving, sale 
and collecting of carpets involved a wider spectrum 
of Iran’s population than had earlier phases of artis- 
tic production and patronage. 

1. The Sdsanid heritage and the beginnings of Islamic art 
650-1050 

The abrupt demise of the Sasanid Empire in the 
mid-7th century A.D. helped to shape artistic devel- 
opment of Iran under Islam. The hasty departure of 
the Sasanid court from the royal palace at Ctesiphon 
allowed the conquering Muslim armies to witness the 
sumptuous surroundings in which those rulers had 
lived. Sasanid defeats between 637 and 642 led the 
Muslim victors to acquire gold and silver vessels, 
bejewelled crowns and ornaments, silken garments 
ornamented with gems and precious metals and a 
jewel-encrusted carpet. The actual booty was distrib- 
uted among the troops and soon disappeared from 
view, but its description in literary accounts helped 
to preserve an association of the Sasanids with an 
opulent court culture and in turn, generated later 
emulations. The court regalia or ceremonials of some 
Muslim rulers such as the Ziyarids [9.v.] and Biyids 
[see BUWAYHIDs] appear to have reflected Sasanid tra- 





ditions. The Islamic conquest’s rapidity and the fact 
that it was not accompanied by large-scale destruc- 
tion probably helped to maintain continuity of pro- 
duction among textile-, glass- and metalworkers in 
most regions of Iran. Popularised versions of Sasanid 
court culture survived in aristocratic circles, particu- 
larly in the Caspian region. This broader tradition is 
evident in the continuity between the pre-Islamic and 
Islamic periods in the shape and decoration of objects 
used for festivals and feasts. These include ewers, 
boat-shaped drinking vessels and zoomorphic contain- 
ers (A.S. Melikian-Chirvani, Le rhyton selon les sources per- 
sanes, in St. Ir., xi [1982], 263-92; idem, From the royal 
boat to the beggar’s bowl, in Islamic Art, iv [1990-1], 3-112). 

The most public form of Sasanid art, their rock- 
cut reliefs, were largely ignored in the Islamic era 
until the advent of the Kadjar dynasty in the late 
18th century when they began to serve as models for 
reliefs portraying those rulers (see below, 5). Never- 
theless, images depicting Sasanid rulers in character- 
istic poses continued to be replicated in several media. 
Literary references mention the post-Sasanid use of 
textiles bearing the likenesses of these monarchs, and 
depictions of “Bahram Gir at the hunt” appear on 
both metalwork and ceramic vessels of Islamic date 
(Maria Vittoria Fontana, La Leggenda di Bahram Gitre 
Azada, Naples 1986). Memories of Sasanid life were 
also transmitted through texts such as the Sha@h-ndma 
of Firdawsi [g.v.] completed in 404/1010, describing 
the accomplishments of Iran’s pre-Islamic rulers. Its 
themes were popularised through wall-paintings and 
eventually by illustrated copies. 

In Iran there appears also to have been a sub- 
stantial continuity in textile production between the 
pre-Islamic and Islamic era. The ties between a ruler 
and the textiles produced in his territory codified in 
the faz [g.v.] system continued from the Sasanid to 
Islamic periods, although there was a shift from the 
figural designs that included portraits of the rulers 
themselves in the pre-Islamic period to inscriptions 
giving the titles and epithets of Muslim rulers. The 
production of figural textiles did not, however, end 
with the Sasanids. Some silks ornamented with roundels 
containing birds or animals that survive in European 
collections, or have been discovered through archae- 
ology, appear to postdate the Islamic conquest. 
Included among them are fabrics showing a com- 
posite creature that combines the legs and head of a 
feline with the wings and tail of a bird. One of these, 
made into a man’s khafian and now preserved in the 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, appears to date 
from the 10th century (Anna Jeroussalimskaja, Soiertes 
sassanides, in Splendeur des Sassanides, Brussels 1993, 113- 
26, figs. 127-8). Melikian-Chirvani has identified this 
type of textile with a silk fabric known as parand that 
is associated with Khiizistan in Persian sources (Parand 
and Parniyan identified, in Bull. of the Asia Institute, N.S., 
v [1991], 175-9). Older textile practices may also have 
lingered along the southern coast of the Caspian, an 
area noted for both its conservatism and its produc- 
tion of silk fabrics. These included green silk brocades 
known as fabari after their place of production, 
Tabaristan. They were highly valued as carpets and 
may have had both figural ornament and Arabic 
inscriptions (R.B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles. Matenals for 
a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 74-80). 

Iran’s integration into the wider Islamic polity 
ensured that major changes also occurred in other 
artistic media such as calligraphy, bookmaking and 
ceramics. In all three cases, Iranian developments 
mirror those in ‘Irak at the centre of the ‘Abbasid 
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caliphate. The rise of local lines of rulers such as the 
Buyids of central Iran or the Samanids of Khurasan 
and Transoxania (Ma wara’ al-nahr [9.v.]) probably 
encouraged artistic production in their provincial cap- 
itals, but surviving examples testify more to the per- 
vasive impact of ‘Iraki culture than to the strength 
of any independent cultural developments. This is par- 
ticularly true of the arts associated with Biyid patron- 
age. The theory that the Bayid dynasty represented 
an “Iranian” phase in the history of Islamic Iran, 
popularised in the 1940s and 1950s, was followed by 
the “discovery” of silks, metalwork, and even a manu- 
script, the Andarz-ndma, all attributed to Biyid patron- 
age. Today much of this corpus of “Biyid” art has 
been identified as of modern origin (Sheila S. Blair, 
J.M. Bloom, and Anne E. Wardwell, Reevaluating the 
date of the “Buyid” silks by epigraphic and radiocarbon analysis, 
in Ars Orientals, xxii [1992], 1-42). There are, never- 
theless, objects produced during the period and 
region of Bayid domination such as a gold jug bear- 
ing the titles of Aba Manstr Bakhtiyar (7. 967-78), a 
Kur’an copied at Isfahan in 972, and an early copy 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Safi’s Suwar al-kawakib al-thabita 
(“Book of constellations”) dated to 400/1009-10, in 
Oxford, all of which have a solid claim to authen- 
ticity (E. Wellesz, An early al-Saft manuscript in Oxford, 
in Ars Onentalis, iii [1959], 1-26). 

The artistic currents manifested in Khurasan dur- 
ing the 9th, 10th and early 11th centuries, and broadly 
associated with the Samanids [9.v.], combine local tra- 
ditions linked to the region’s pre-Islamic past with 
innovations deriving largely from ‘Irak. The high qual- 
ity of locally produced ceramics, metalwork and glass, 
known primarily through excavation, underscores the 
region’s economic and cultural vitality. Glass exca- 
vated at Nishaptr exhibits close parallels to specimens 
found in ‘Irak (J. Kroger, Mishapur. Glass of the early 
Islamic period, New York 1995). The collection of twenty 


Shaanxi province, China, that were buried before 
874, is a notable case of objects with parallels among 


finds from Iran and ‘Irak (An Jiyao, Dated Islamic glass | 





12th centuries suggest that local calligraphers favoured 
variants of the “‘Abbasid” scripts used in contemporary 
‘Irak (F. Richard, Splendeurs persanes, Paris 1997, 33-8). 

2. Iranian art under the Saldjukids and their successors 
1050-1220 

The gradual westward expansion of the Saldjakids 
(r. 1040-1194 f[g.v.] during the 11th century allowed 
them to unify the eastern and western sections of Iran 
and to create a more homogeneous culture over the 
region as a whole. Paradoxically, even though these 
Turks were of tribal nomadic origin, the principal 
artistic consequences of their dominion appeared in 
Iran’s urban centres. The Saldjukids ruled from a 
series of cities including Nishapir, Rayy, Isfahan, 
Hamadan, Kirman and Marw, but their zone of influ- 
ence was also extended by alliances with other rulers 
including the Kh‘arazm Shahs and the Ghaznawids. 
In addition to the absence of a single administrative 
centre, the fissiparous character of the Saldjikid state 
stemmed from their tradition of dividing their domain 
among various family members, including minor 
princes who ruled with the assistance of a guardian 
or atabeg [see ATABAK]. After the dynasty’s decline in 
the mid-12th century, effective power passed to a 
number of local rulers who had previously been 
Saldjaikid tributaries or atabegs for various princes. 
Despite this political fragmentation, crafts flourished 
in towns from Harat and Nishapiir in the east to 
Kashan, Isfahan and Tabriz in the west. 

Members of the Saldjiikid dynasty are known prin- 
cipally as patrons of architecture (see (b), below), but 
the relative stability and prosperity associated with 
their rule was also a stimulus to the development of 
the portable arts. Metalwork and ceramic objects pro- 
duced between the mid-!1th and mid-13th centuries 
are noted for their innovative decorative techniques 
and their excellent craftsmanship. The strong foun- 


| dations of this period’s artistic culture also allowed it 
glass objects excavated at the Famen Temple in | 


in China, in Bull. of the Asia Institute, N.S. v [1991], | 


123-37), 


Ceramics excavated at Nishapir and other Samanid | 
' in Metropolitan Museum Journal, iii [1970], 113-31; 
ied technique, shape and decoration. Some vessels ; 
' Anatolia, Costa Mesa 1994). 
Chinese prototypes, whereas others exhibit local tech- : 
niques, shapes and decoration. The most original, pro- | 
duced from the mid-9th to early 11th centuries, consist | 
of plates, dishes and jugs embellished in slip-painting | 


centres such as Samarkand, are notable for their var- 


emulate types popular in “Irak which in turn reflect 


with both Arabic inscriptions, generally aphorisms, and 


patterns reflective of the local metalwork tradition. | 


These handsome vessels with their well-written texts 
on a stark white ground often bear a striking resem- 
blance to manuscript pages (C.K. Wilkinson, Nishapur. 
Pottery of the early Islamic period, New York [1973?]); 


Terres secrétes de Samarcande. Céramiques du VI’ au XHI : 
siécle, Paris 1992). Although no dated manuscripts of ; 


this period appear to have survived, the Samanid ruler | 


Mansur b. Nuh I (7. 961-76) initiated the translation 
of two major works in Arabic composed by Aba 
Dja‘far al-Tabari [g.v.}: his chronicle of early Islamic 
history, a task assigned to Abi ‘Ali al-Bal‘ami [see 
BAL‘AMI. 2}, and his Kur’anic commentary. The lat- 
ter’s abridged translation into Persian, accomplished 
by a group of religious scholars, must have been pro- 
duced in bilingual manuscripts. Later examples of 
Kur’ans with interlinear translations and Persian com- 
mentaries produced in Khurasan during the 11th and 





to survive for several decades after the demise of the 
Saldjikid dynasty itself. Dated and inscribed objects 
suggest that several crafts, including metalworking and 
ceramics, reached a peak of quality in the first two 
decades of the 13th century just prior to the devas- 
tation brought about by the Mongol conquests of 
the 1220s (R. Ettinghausen, The flowering of Seljuq art, 


R. Hillenbrand (ed.), The art of the Saljugs in Iran and 


The practice of inlaying objects of brass or bronze 
with copper, silver and gold was developed with par- 
tcular skill in eastern Iran and Khurasan. During the 
12th century this technique was associated with the 
city of Harat, where some of the finest pieces are 
known to have been made, including a bath-bucket 
known as the “Bobrinsky Bucket” dated to 1186 and 
now in the Hermitage Museum. Objects given this 
distinctive and painstaking form of embellishment 
include ewers, bowls and trays intended for use in 
celebrations and implements such as pen cases and 
inkwells that were part of the paraphernalia of gov- 
ernment officials. This technique was also practised 
by craftsmen in the western sections of Iran, and by 
the first quarter of the 13th century it had spread to 
the city of Mawsil in ‘Irak. Melikian-Chirvani has sug- 
gested that the pieces made in western Iran drew 
their inspiration from the Khurdasdnian tradition, but 
it is unclear whether such connections would have 
been established through trade or because of the 
migration of craftsmen from east to west (Metalwork 
Jrom the Iranian world, 8th-18th centuries, London 1982, 
23-54, 136-42). 
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Although utilitarian ceramics continued to be pro- 
duced in many places, the most ambitious objects are 
associated with the workshops of the central Iranian 
town of Kashan. This centre was well endowed with 
the raw materials needed for the production of a new 
type of body based on the use of crushed quartz and 
other forms of silicon which could be shaped to 
an unparalleled thinness and even to create white 
bodies that were translucent. Although the ultimate 
inspiration for these changes is thought to have derived 
from a desire to imitate the thin and translucent 
bodies of Chinese porcelain, the Kashan potters em- 
bellished their wares with painting executed in sev- 
eral different techniques (Ettinghausen, Evidence for the 
identification of Kashan pottery, in Ars Islamica, iii [1936], 
44-75). 

The best-known decorative mode employed by the 
Kashan potters is that of over-glaze painting in metal 
oxides and other pigments. The resulting “lustre-paint- 
ing” [see KHAZAF] gave the objects a metallic sheen 
and brilliance. This technique had been applied to 
ceramics already in 9th-century ‘Irak and in Egypt 
during the 10th and Lith centuries. Its use at Kashan 
appears to date from the late 12th century, and the 
technical secrets involved in its production may well 
have been carried there by emigré craftsmen fleeing 
the collapse of Fatimid rule in Egypt. Whatever the 
source from which this knowledge was obtained, the 
potters of Kashin made this technique their own, 
applying it both to vessels destined for household use 
and to tiles used in the embellishment of architec- 
ture. They also employed other decorative techniques 
such as the use of moulded ornament or painting in 
under- and over-glaze colours. The most laborious of 
these techniques known as “seven-colour ware” could 
be executed with great finesse and allowed the ceram- 
ics to bear designs of increasing intricacy. Notable 
examples decorated in this technique include cups 
which narrate heroic tales or a large platter that 
depicts the siege of a fortress (O. Watson, Persian lus- 
tre ware, London 1985; Marianna S. Simpson, The nar- 
rative structure of a medieval Iranian beaker, in Ars Orientalis, 
xii [1981], 15-24; J. Soustiel, La céramique islamique, 
Freiburg 1985, 77-105). 

The 11th and 12th centuries also witnessed the 
expansion of manuscript production in Iran; propor- 
tioned scripts developed in ‘Irak during the late 10th 
century and I1th century were adopted by calligra- 
phers working in Iran (D. James, The master scribes, 
London 1992, 22-57). The most elaborate decoration 
occurs in Kur’dn manuscripts, such as the one copied 
and illuminated at Hamadan in 1164; but similar 
embellishments appear in a few secular manuscripts, 
and some illustrated books were produced in Iran and 
Saldjikid Anatolia (Ettinghausen, Manuscript illumina- 
tion, in Survey of Persian art, 1937-54; Melikian-Chirvani, 
Le roman de Varge et Golsah, in Arts astatiques, xxii [1970]). 

3. Iranian art of the Mongol and Timiind periods 

The initial devastation of the Mongol invasion of 
Central Asia and Iran (1218-23) was followed by 
a second, less destructive wave of conquests in the 
1250s which brought the remainder of Iran under 
Mongol control. Although skilled craftsmen were 
usually exempted from the general slaughter that en- 
sued when a city or town resisted Mongol forces, the 
population and artistic productivity of the most dev- 
astated regions, such as Khurasan, plummeted and 
would not recover until the 15th century. By way of 
contrast, the cities and towns of western and south- 
ern Iran including Kashan, Tabriz and Shiraz not 
only escaped destruction but even provided the cat- 








alyst for a revival of artistic production in the later 
13th and 14th centuries. Two major changes helped 
to transform the arts: increased connections between 
Iran and East Asia, especially China, and the grow- 
ing importance of the princely courts as loci of artis- 
tic consumption and even at times of its production. 
This gave Iran’s rulers a greater role in shaping its 
artistic traditions than they had previously exercised. 

The first of the arts to revive may have been ce- 
ramics, led by the production of lustre-painted tiles 
and vessels at Kashan. An important group of such 
tlles was produced to embellish a palace constructed 
by Abaka Khan (7. 1265-82) at Takht-i Sulayman in 
north-west Iran (R. Naumann, Die Ruinen von Tacht-e 
Suleiman und Kendan-e Suleiman, Berlin 1977). Here for 
the first time vegetal and animal themes of Chinese 
origin such as lotus and prunus blossoms, many-clawed 
dragons and birds with extravagant plumage became 
part of the repertoire of Iranian craftsmen. Many of 
these same elements are also prominent in the luxu- 
rious silk textiles embellished with gold and produced 
under Mongol patronage in various sections of their 
domain, some of which have recently come to light 
among objects taken from Tibet. Even before their 
arrival in the Near East, the Mongols had demon- 
strated that they placed a high value on textiles, 
particularly those of silk brocaded with gold, and took 
pains to ensure their access to a steady supply. Those 
measures included seizing skilled weavers and moving 
them from one region to another to establish work- 
shops where they would produce textiles for their 
Mongol masters (M. Rossabi, The Silk trade, in 
J.G.Y. Watt and Ann Wardwell (eds.), When silk was 
gold, New York 1997, 14-19). Although it is difficult 
to link surviving fabrics with any specific production 
centre, textiles depicted in Persian manuscripts of the 
late 13th and early 14th centuries demonstrate that 
textiles designs of Far Eastern origin were in use there 
as well. 

The history of Shiraz shows a different aspect of 
this era. Its rulers, the Salghurids [g.v.], forged an 
alliance with the Hkhanid Mongols which ensured the 
city’s survival, and local traditions helped to shape its 
artistic production. A long-standing association of the 
nearby monumental ruins of Persepolis with a myth- 
ical past, in which deeds of the Biblical ruler Solomon 
and the Iranian hero Djamshid were interwoven, pro- 
vided the basis for a distinctive local titulature used 
by the city’s Islamic rulers who declared themselves 
to be “heirs to the Kingdom of Solomon”. These 
titles appear in a group of brass vessels inlaid with 
silver produced in Shiraz during the 14th century. 
Although Khurasani typologies of shape and decora- 
tion from the pre-Mongol era appear in some of them, 
other metalwork from Fars displays complex. faceted, 
fluted and imbricated shapes. The new emphasis on 
figural compositions in their decoration is akin to those 
used in illustrated manuscripts of the period (Melikian- 
Chirvani, Metalwork from the Iranian world, 136-230). 

Ghazan Khan’s acceptance of Islam in 1295 helped 
to integrate the traditional arts of Islamic Iran with 
the new cultural modes of the Mongol period. This 
is evident in two main areas—the creation of sump- 
tuous, large-scale Kur’anic manuscripts and the prepa- 
ration of illustrated copies of Persian texts. Ghazan’s 
interests included medicine and various scientific dis- 
ciplines, and he commissioned the translation of Ibn 
Bukhtishi’s Manéfi‘ al-hayawdn into Persian. An illus- 
trated copy of it dated to either 1297 or 1299, now 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, was prob- 
ably prepared for him (Barbara Schmitz, Islamic and 
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Indian manuscripts and paintings in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York 1997, 9-23). Ghazan also ordered 
his vizier Rashid al-Din to compile a history of the 
Turks and Mongols, a project that during the reign 
of Ghazan’s brother and successor, Oldjeytii (7. 1316- 
35) was expanded to encompass the history of the 
rest of Eurasia. Some copies of the resulting text, the 
Djami‘ al-tawarikh (“Compendium of chronicles”), were 
illustrated. The earliest and most important of these, 
now divided between the Edinburgh University Lib- 
rary and the Khalili Collection, London, was com- 
pleted in 1314, probably for presentation to Oldjeytii 
(Sheila S. Blair, A Compendium of chronicles, London 
1995, 16-31). As befits the text’s wide-ranging sour- 
ces, its illustrations show the impact of the several 
pictorial traditions available in Mongol Iran, including 
illustrations executed in Byzantine, Nestorian and 
Armenian workshops, Chinese cartography, Chinese 
printing, as well as earlier Persian paintings. 


The gradual assimilation of the Mongols to Islamic | 


culture was also marked by the creation of large-scale 
richly illuminated copies of the Kuran. The most 
impressive, executed by the period’s leading calligra- 
phers and embellished with full-page illuminations, 
were commissioned by Oldjeytii, most probably for 
the religious complex at Sultaniyya which became his 
tomb. Copies were prepared for him simultaneously 
in three cities: one was made in Baghdad, another 
in Mawsil, and the third in Hamadan. All shared 
with the manuscripts of Rashid al-Din’s history an 
unusually large size, measuring 50 x 37 cm, and all 
were adorned with extensive gilded ornamentation 
(D. James, Qurans of the Mamluks, New York 1988, 92- 
126). A number of impressive Kur’dn manuscripts 
were also produced at Shiraz for local dignitaries, 
including female patrons such as Tashi Khatiin, the 
mother of Abi Ishak Indja (7. 1343-57), and his sis- 
ter Fars Malik Khatiin. Their manuscripts combine 
well-executed gold calligraphy in ‘Iraki modes with a 
local style of illumination (cd, 162-73; James, The 
master scribes, London 1992, 122-35), 


The Mongol period also marks the beginning of 


the creation of illustrated copies of Firdawsi’s Shah- 
nama, a text often regarded as historical and a source 
of edification for rulers. Copies produced between 
the late 13th and mid-14th centuries exhibit diverse 
features, suggesting that they were commissioned by 


a variety of patrons. Some, although lavishly illus- | 
trated, are compact in size, whereas others are on j 
the scale of large Kur’an manuscripts. One such large | 
copy has been linked to the reign of the last im- | 
portant Mongol ruler, Abii Sa‘id (r. 1316-35), and may | 
have been commissioned either by him or by his ; 


vizier, Rashid al-Din’s son Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad 
(O. Grabar and Sheila Blair, Epic wnages and contem- 
porary lustory: the illustration of the Great Mongol Shahnama, 
Chicago 1980). 


The death of Aba Sa‘id in 1335, without an heir, | 


set the stage for conflicts between rival Mongol fac- 
tions for control of his domain. The most influential 
among these factions for artistic development were 
the Djalayirids [¢.v.]. They seized the region of Tabriz 
as well as much of ‘Irak including Baghdad, and 
embraced manuscript patronage with particular en- 
thusiasm. Shaykh Uways (7. 1356-74) [see uways. 1] 
and his son Sultan Ahmad (7. 1382-1410) gave paint- 


ing and manuscript production a high priority within | 
their courts. The Muzaflarids [¢.v.], who ruled Kirman, | 


Shiraz, Yazd and Isfahan, continued to patronise the 
metalworkers and the Kur’anic calligraphers of Fars, 
and also commissioned illustrated copies of impor- 








tant Persian texts, including Firdawsi’s Sha@h-néma and 
Nizami’s Khamsa. The concern of these dynasties with 
artistic patronage was emulated by the Timirid and 
Turkman dynasties that followed them. 

Timir’s (7, 1370-1405) own relentless and destruc- 
tive military campaigns left little time for cultivation 
of the arts, other than architecture which he appar- 
ently viewed as a tangible embodiment of his power, 
but many of his descendants made artistic patronage 
an integral part of their life. This activity came 
naturally to them, for it reflected an integration of craft 
production into the physical fabric of court life, a 
process which had begun with the mobile camp- 
cities of the Mongols. In the course of the [5th cen- 
tury, Timir’s feuding descendants gradually lost 
control over the territory which he had painstakingly 
assembled, but along the way they embraced the idea 
that a princely court should be a catalyst for con- 
noisseurship in the visual arts. Craftsmen connected 
with Timirid courts produced a variety of goods rang- 
ing from the accoutrements of nomadic prestige (tents, 
decorated saddles, embroidered silks, and jade drink- 
ing vessels) to manuscripts so lavishly ornamented that 
some were even written on gold-embellished paper 
and bound in bejewelled covers. 

The list of Timirid patrons of the book stretches 
from the incorrigibly rebellious Iskandar b. ‘Umar 
Shaykh to Shah Rukh and his sons Baysonghor and 
Ibrahim Sultan, who were both noted calligraphers 
who had their own book-producing workshops. This 
process reached a climax with the last major Timirid 
ruler, Sultan Husayn Baykara (1470-1506). His court 
at Harat, enriched by the intellectual power of ‘Ali 
Shir Nawa’s, included the talented calligrapher Sultan 
‘Ali Mashhadi and the painter Bihzad [¢.v.], whose 
fame later reached legendary proportions. It is a fit- 
ting expression of the interlocking realms of personal 
experience and aesthetic pleasure at Timirid courts 
that the patrons themselves were often portrayed in 
their own manuscripts either directly in a frontispiece, 
or indirectly in the guise of participants in a literary 
narrative (T.W. Lentz and G. Lowry, Timur and the 
princely vision, Washington, D.C. 1989). 

Despite the relatively short duration and intrinsic 
fragility of Timirid control over Iran, the dynasty’s 
legacy of combining patronage of the arts with other 
more obvious forms of royal prestige was also adopted 
by several of their rivals among the Kara Koyunlu 
and Ak Koyunlu dynasties, notably Pir Budak Kara 
Koyunlu and Ya‘kib Ak Koyunlu. Relatively few 
works of art associated with these patrons are extant, 
but those manuscripts that have survived are notable 
for their intricate blue and gold illumination and 
expressionistic style of painting. Both of these features 
continued to be popular under the Safawids. 

It is generally believed that during the 15th cen- 
tury patterns and decorative schemes created by court 
workshops were first used in the design of textiles and 
carpets. Although literary references to carpets indi- 
cate that they were produced in Iran from the Sasanid 
period onward, those descriptions are inadequate for 
reconstructing either their technical characteristics or 
their appearance. It seems that in Lran the produc- 


! tion of knotted pile carpets only became common 


after the influx of Turkish nomads that began in the 
1]th century. Depictions of carpets in Persian manu- 
scripts of the 4th and 15th centuries suggest that 
most had a central zone occupied by small-scale repet- 
itive motifs similar to those used in Anatolian carpets 
of that period. During the 15th century, some car- 
pets depicted in Timirid paintings have designs focused 
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on a central medallion that may be round, oval or 
star-shaped. Often the carpet’s corners contain quar- 
ter-medallions while the remainder of its field is filled 
with vegetal ornament usually in the form of spiral- 
ing vines with a variety of blossoms placed along them 
at intervals (Amy Briggs, Yimurid carpets. I, in Ars 
Islamica, vit [1940], ZZ. in ibid, xi-xii [1946]). These 
painted carpets resemble the finest extant 16th-cen- 
tury carpets as well as designs used in manuscript 
illumination and book bindings [see also BISAT, in 
Suppl]. 

4. Iranian art of the Safawid period 

The Safawid creation of a kingdom whose bound- 
aries resemble those of the modern Iranian state served 
to encourage a more homogenous artistic tradition 
within the region as a whole, a process also furthered 
by two of the dynasty’s most influential rulers, Shah 
Tahmasp I (r. 1524-76) and Shah ‘Abbas I (7. 1587- 
1629). Shah Tahmasp’s approach to the arts is an 
extension of the cultural attitudes which characterised 
late Timtrid Harat in the period of Sultan Husayn 
Baykara, a connection that is understandable since Tah- 
masp spent much of his youth in that city. The prince 
showed an aptitude for painting as well as calligra- 
phy, so that when he returned to Tabriz to ascend 
the throne, he gave a great importance to the book 
arts. During the first decades of his reign, the royal 
workshop was engaged in the production of manu- 
scripts, particularly copies of the classics of Persian 
literature. The most important manuscript associated 
with his patronage is a copy of Firdawsi’s Shkah-ndma 
which is almost a picture album, for its 759 folios con- 
tain 258 illustrations and most of these occupy almost 
the entire surface of a page. As might be expected 
from a project of this size, it gives evidence of hav- 
ing been executed by numerous painters and the paint- 
ings show a range of styles and quality. By and large, 
the most impressive paintings are those situated in 
the manuscript’s earliest sections where some of them 
continue trends originating in Timirid Harat while 
others echo features of western Iranian art under the 
Turkmans. The most elaborate compositions depict 
complex architectural structures the divisions of which 
are used to separate an event into narrative compo- 
nents (M.B. Dickson and S.C. Welch, The Houghton 
Shahnama, 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass. 1981). The im- 
pact of court etiquette and activities on the illustrative 
programs of a manuscript is particularly striking in 
the case of a manuscript of Nizami’s Ahkamsa also pre- 
pared for Shah Tahmasp and now in the British Li- 
brary (Welch, Persian painting, New York 1976, 70-97). 

Tahmasp I’s enthusiasm for manuscript patronage 
was echoed by other members of the dynasty, notably 
his brothers Sam Mirza and Bahram Mirza as well 
as his nephew Sultan Ibrahim Mirza. The last-named 
devoted considerable time and energy to artistic pur- 
suits and employed a substantial number of calligra- 
phers, painters and illuminators. A copy of Djami’s 
Haft awrang produced for him between 1556 and 1565, 
and now in the Freer Gallery of Art, shows the man- 
ner in which an illustrated manuscript could become 
a “world unto itself”. Every folio provides a feast for 
the eye, contrasting finely executed calligraphy with 
colourful gold-decorated borders, while its paintings 
draw the viewer into a self-contained universe in- 
habited by people of various ages and social stations 
(Marianna S. Simpson, Setan Ibralam Mirza’s Haft awrang, 
New Haven 1997). 

During the Safawid era, the popularity of illustrated 
manuscripts spread beyond the confines of the court, 
and they were produced also in non-royal workshops 








for a widening circle of patrons. Workshops in the 
city of Shiraz were particularly active in the book- 
trade. During the 16th century, in addition to the 
ever-popular poems by Firdawst and Nizami, texts 
by several writers active in the late Timirid period 
continued to be both widely copied and frequently 
illustrated, including the poetry of Djami, Hatiff and 
the prose of Husayn Gawzargahi (F. Richard, Splen- 
deurs persanes, Paris 1997, 157-204). By the early 17th 
century, however, the attention of artists and collectors 
had shifted to single-page paintings, especially por- 
traits, which were often gathered in murakkas [9.0] 
(albums) (Sheila R. Canby, The rebellious reformer, London 
1996). 

The Safawid court was also involved in the pro- 
duction of various other kinds of artifacts, particularly 
silk textiles embellished with gold and silver and car- 
pets with complex patterns which echo the intricate 
designs of book illumination or even of book illus- 
tration. Annually on the occasion of Nawriz [¢.v.], 
following a well-established Islamic practice, Safawid 
rulers were expected to provide their courtiers and 
retainers with garments appropriate to their status and 
position. Some garments worn by the ruler and his 
close associates were made of silk woven or embroi- 
dered in intricate patterns and embellished with gold 
and silver; used textiles were routinely destroyed in 
order to recover the metal which they contained. 
Safawid rulers sent luxury textiles as diplomatic gifts 
to their rivals, the Ottomans and the Mughals. 
Historical accounts confirm that several towns in Iran 
produced luxury textiles and rugs, including Kashan, 
Yazd, Kirman and Isfahan, although it is difficult to 
link surviving examples with any particular centre 
(Carol Bier (ed.), Woven from the soul, spun from the heart, 
Washington, D.C. 1987; May Beattie, The carpets of 
Central Persia, Westerham 1976). 

The few surviving rugs from 16th-century Iran fol- 
low designs created by professionally trained design- 
ers or painters. Some have elaborate figural and 
landscape compositions, whereas others are noted for 
their multi-level designs of vegetal scrolls. Shah 
Tahmasp I is known to have taken a personal inter- 
est in the production of carpets, and Shah ‘Abbas I 
is even said to have practised the weaver’s craft. 
During his reign, weavers worked in the grounds of 
the royal palace at Isfahan, although production of 
luxury textiles and rugs also continued in other cen- 
tres. The intricate time-consuming designs and lavish 
use of silver and gold that characterise Safawid court 
carpets and textiles preserved in shrines or sent as 
diplomatic gifts suggest that court production was 
viewed as an index of royal prestige, rather than as a 
commercial venture (M. Aga Oghlu, Safawid rugs and 
textiles, New York 1941; Bier and Bencard, The Persian 
velvets at Rosenborg, Copenhagen 1995; F. Spuhler e¢ al., 
Denmark’s coronation carpets, Copenhagen 1987). 

5. Tranian art from 1722 to 1925: the Afshand, Zand 
and Kadjar periods 

Although the period from the effective end of the 
Safawid dynasty in 1722 to the emergence of the 
Kadjars in 1794 was marked by chronic political insta- 
bility, artistic patronage still continued on an inter- 
mittent basis largely echoing trends of the late 17th 
century. Lacquerwork (actually varnished watercolour 
paintings, usually on a papier-maché surface), which 
had earlier been used for bookbindings, was also used 
for pen-boxes, mirror cases and caskets. A few paint- 
ings and luxury textiles can be linked to Nadir Shah 
(r. 1736-47), and his seizure of Mughal treasures dur- 
ing his invasion of India provided Iran’s rulers with 
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jewels later used with great effect by the Kadjars in 
their court regalia. Karim Khan Zand’s reign (1751- 
79) is notable for a stress on large-scale figure paint- 
ings on canvas that were used to embellish buildings, 
a practice expanded under the Kadjars. It was that 
dynasty’s second ruler, Fath ‘Al7 Shah, who made the 
most concerted and skillful use of pictorial imagery 
as an adjunct to state policy. He revived the use of 
rock-cut reliefs for heroic images of himself and of 
his court and similar compositions were also used on 
portable objects such as lacquerwork bookbindings or 
mirror cases. Enthusiasm for large-scale figural paint- 
ing was not limited to the Kadjar court. Itinerant 
story-tellers used portable picture scrolls (sometimes 
identified as “Coffee-house paintings”) as an adjunct 
to the recitation of stories and to performances of the 
passion play or éa‘ziya [g.v.] (see Layla S. Diba and 
Maryam Ekhtian (eds.), Royal Persian paintings. The Qajar 
epoch 1785-1925, Brooklyn 1999. 

The second half of the 19th century witnessed a 
decline in most local crafts due to the competition 
created by imports from Europe and India. One excep- 
tion was the production of carpets, which were much 
in demand both within Iran and abroad. The old 
system of court production was replaced by com- 
mercial workshops that drew on the skill of many 
segments of Iran’s population. Large-scale enterprises, 
situated in major urban centres such as Isfahan, pro- 
duced standardised carpets to the specifications of a 
mostly foreign clientéle. Smaller production centres, 
situated in villages, the homes of private citizens or 
even in nomadic encampments, created more varied 
wares which often combined traditional schemes with 
idiosyncratic embellishments. This broadly based “folk- 
art” provided a kind of democratisation of Iran’s artistic 
tradition that carried it into the 20th century (A.C. 
Edwards, The Persian carpet, 1953). 

Bibliography: Survey of Persian art, J.W. Allan, 
Persian metal technology 700-1300, London 1979, 
O. Grabar, The art of the object, in Camb. hist. of Tran, 
iv, 351-63; Grabar, The visual arts, 1050-1350, in 
ibid., v, 641-58; B. Gray, The pictorial arts in the 
Timurid period, and The arts in the Safavid period, in 
ibid., vi, 843-76, 877-912; F. Spuhler, Carpets and 
textiles, in ibid., 698-727; B.W. Robinson, Persian 
painting under the Zand and Qaar dynasties, in thid., vii, 
870-89; J. Scarce, The arts of the eighteenth to twent- 
eth centuries, in ibid., 930-58; R.W. Ferrier (ed.), The 


arts of Persia, New Haven 1989; A. Soudavar, Art 


of the Persian courts, New York 1992. 

(Priscitta Soucek) 

(b) Architecture. 

The buildings erected in Iran during the Islamic 
period are some of the finest constructed anywhere 
in the Muslim lands. They are noteworthy for their 
sophisticated vaulting systems and their sublime use 
of coloured decoration on both interior and exterior. 
Both traits may have been encouraged by the mate- 
rials available for construction. Although large sup- 
plies of wood grow near the Caspian Sea and good 
stone for masonry is found in Fars and Adharbaydjan, 
brick is the predominant building material in most of 
the region. Already in pre-Islamic times, builders in 
fran had devised ways of roofing their structures with 
domes supported on squinches, arches thrown over 
the corner of a room. Builders in Islamic times main- 
tained the tripartite elevation of wall, squinch and 
vault, but divided the zone of transition into increas- 
ingly smaller and more elaborate segments, culmina- 
ting in the mukarnas [q.v.]. At the same time, they 
carved and painted the stucco covering interior sur- 





faces and developed several methods of glazing tiles 
in a full range of colours, so that brick surfaces cov- 
ered with brilliantly coloured tiles became a hallmark 
of Iranian Islamic architecture. 

The following discussion surveys the development 
of these trends in Iranian Islamic architecture in five 
chronological periods. Within each period, a_ short 
assessment precedes discussions of the major building 
types and of form, materials and decoration. The arti- 
cle considers Iran in the broadest sense, comprising 
the plateau between the Tigris and Oxus rivers, and 
occasionally includes sites beyond these confines, such 
as Baghdad or Samarkand. Naturally, more buildings 
and more types of buildings survive from the later 
period, making it possible to sketch a fuller picture 
from the extant record. By contrast, relatively few 
buildings survive from earlier times, and the evidence 
for early Islamic architecture in Iran has to be pieced 
together from widely scattered remains and _ snippets 
of information gleaned from texts. 

1. Before 900 

Virtually nothing is known about buildings from 
the period of Umayyad rule when the Islamic capi- 
tals were in Syria, but, as befits Iran’s position as one 
of the most important provinces in the ‘Abbasid em- 
pire, most of the buildings erected there in the 3rd/ 
9th century reflect the forms and styles used in the 
capital province in ‘Irak. Compared to ‘Irak, contem- 
porary buildings in Iran are generally smaller, but 
show a wider variety of materials, including rubble 
and mortar, fired brick, mud brick (particularly in 
northeast Iran and the adjacent regions of Central 
Asia) and wood. Many are decorated with the styles 
of carved stucco development at the ‘Abbasid capital 
of Samarra’ [4.v.}. 

The most important building type known from early 
Islamic times in Iran is the congregational mosque. 
Congregational mosques built in Iran resemble those 
constructed elsewhere in the ‘Abbasid domains, for 
virtually all of them are (or were) large buildings with 
a central courtyard surrounded by porticos or arcades 
and a large covered prayer hall on the kibla side (in 
Iran, the southwest). The prayer hall was a hypostyle 
room, in which the roof was supported on a multi- 
tude of single supports, either piers or columns. The 
best standing example of a hypostyle congregational 
mosque is the one known as the Tari Khana, erected 
at Damghan in the 3rd/9th century. The remains of 
others have been excavated at several sites, including 
Sisa in Khuzistan in southwestern Iran and at Siraf 
on the Persian Gulf (dateable A.D. 815-25), but the 
largest and most important of these hypostyle con- 
gregational mosques was the one erected at Isfahan. 
Founded ca. 771, it was expanded under the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-27/833-42) and served as 
the basis for the present Friday Mosque (Masdjid-i 
Djum‘a) in the city. 

In addition to the hypostyle congregational mosque, 
there were other types of small mosques. One type 
had an attached courtyard leading to a rectangular 
prayer hall (measuring between 5 and 10 m on a 
side) divided by one or more transverse arcades, with 
a projecting mhrab [qg.v.] in a rectangular salient. At 
least ten examples were excavated in the residential 
quarters at Siraf, and some may date as early as the 
3rd/9th century. Another type of small mosque is a 
square covered with nine domes. The one that sur- 
vives at Balkh is about four times the area of the 
small mosques at Siraf (measuring ca. 20 m to a side) 
and was elaborately decorated on the interior with 
extravagantly carved stucco. 
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The same forms and decoration were used on a 
smaller scale in domestic architecture. Vaulted and 
domed houses excavated at Marw (now in Turk- 
menistan) were decorated with Samarra’-style stucco. 
Houses excavated at Nishapir also had stucco dados 
elaborately carved in a similar style (several are now 
on display in the National Museum in Tehran and 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York). 

Caravanserais [see KHAN] erected along the major 
trade routes across Iran and Central Asia also reflect 
the plans of those found elsewhere in the ‘Abbasid 
lands. Three mud-brick forts erected at Darzin in 
Kirman province, for example, are square buildings 
(25 m on a side) with round buttresses and tunnel- 
vaulted chambers. 

2. 900-1250 

This was the most creative period in Iranian archi- 
tecture, and all of the distinctive features of Iranian 
Islamic architecture—the use of fine-quality baked 
brick as the primary material of construction and 
decoration, the development of glazed tile as an im- 
portant medium of both interior and exterior decora- 
tion, the four-?wan plan, mausolea, minarets, the 
tripartite elevation of dome chambers, the subdivision 
of the squinch into increasingly smaller units and the 
mukarnas—appear for the first time during this period. 
Most of these features are commonly associated with 
the patronage of the Saldjtik dynasty (432-590/1040- 
1194), whose territories stretched from Central Asia 
to ‘Irak, but many were introduced earlier and were 
not limited to the Saldjik domains. 

New congregational mosques were built to suit the 
need of the growing Muslim community. Those erected 
in the 4th/10th century, as at Nain and Ardistan, 
continued to use the hypostyle plan, but the major 
feature of this period was the development of a new 
plan having a courtyard surrounded by arcades link- 
ing four 7wdns, high vaulted rooms open to the court 
at one end. The transformation from the .hypostyle 
to the four-iwén plan is best seen in the mosque at 
Isfahan, an early capital of the Saldjak domains. In 
485/1086-7, the twenty-four columns in front of the 
mihrab were replaced with a free-standing domed pavil- 
ion supported on giant polylobed piers. Then, later, 
probably in the early 6th/12th century, four Zwdns 
were added around the court. This combination of 
four iwéns plus dome chamber was soon repeated in 
congregational mosques in nearby towns such as 
Ardistan, whose hypostyle mosque was revamped 
between 553 and 555 (1158-60). 

Despite the occasional use of other types of con- 
gregational mosque, the four-7wdn plan became the 
standard for congregational mosques erected all over 
Iran from this period onwards. Scholars have long 
debated why this change occurred. Although the rea- 
sons are not entirely clear, it may have been simple 
practicality and utility. This plan had already been 
used in many pre-Islamic buildings in ‘Irak and Iran, 
ranging from the Parthian palace at Ashur (Ist cen- 
tury A.D.) to Sasanid houses at Ctesiphon (6th century 
A.D.). It provided a suitable setting of monumentality, 
without any rigid princely or cultic associations. 

From the 6th/12th century the four-zea@n plan also 
became standard for many other types .of buildings. 
To judge from later examples, this plan may have 
been used for madrasas, which began to proliferate at 
this time. This plan was also used for caravanserais, 
such as Ribat-i Sharaf, built in 508/1114-15 by the 
Saldjaik vizier Sharaf al-Din Kummi on the old route 
north from Nishapir to Marw. Building civil struc- 
tures was considered an act of piety and a sign of 








sovereignty, and many local rulers embellished their 
domains in this way. The Kurdish prince Badr b. 
Hasanawayh (7. 370-404/980-1013), for example, erec- 
ted a series of bridges along the pilgrimage route * 
near Khurramabad; Kakiyid amirs added iron gates 
to the mud-brick walls around the city of Yazd in 
432/1040-1, as did the Shaddadid amir Shawir I b. 
Fadl at Gandja in 455/1063. 

From the 5th/1ith century onwards, minarets be- 
gan to proliferate thoughout Iran. Most are tapering 
brick cylinders about 30 m tall, decorated with hori- 
zontal bands of elaborate brick patterns and elegant 
inscriptions. In earlier ‘Abbasid times, minarets had 
been attached to congregational mosques and nor- 
mally set opposite the mzhr@b. In this period they were 
erected by a broader spectrum of people, including 
viziers, judges and private individuals, and sometimes 
set as isolated, free-standing constructions. Their pro- 
liferation may also indicate a revolution in technique 
which made these tall baked-brick towers resilient to 
earthquakes. 

The monumental tomb [see KUBBA; TURBA] was 
another major type of building erected in this period. 
Tomb towers were popular along the Caspian littoral, 
as exemplified by the Gunbad-i Kabis (397/1006-7), 
the earliest and also the most spectacular example to 
survive. The classic example of the domed tomb is 
the mausoleum of the Samanids at Bukhara (310s/ 
920s), but its exquisite form and decoration in carved 
plaster and baked brick bespeak a long tradition. The 
domed tomb became the most popular type. Three 
fine examples were erected at Maragha in the 6th/12th 
century, but the largest and most splendid is the one 
built at Marw for the Saldjaik sultan Sandjar (7. 511- 
52/1118-57). 

Larger tomb complexes also developed during the 
period. Some, such as those at Mashhad or Kumm, 
surrounded the graves of Shi‘i imams. They were 
underwritten not only by wealthy Shi‘is but also by 
government officials seeking to garner the support of 
heterodox segments of the local population. Other 
complexes grew up around: the graves of such learned 
figures as al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi or such mystics as 
Aba Yazid al-Bistami [g.vv.]. These shrine complexes 
were often agglomerative, and the specific stages of 
construction can only be revealed by detailed archae- 
ological investigations, usually impossible because of 
the sacred nature of the sites. 

Texts mention large palaces and elaborate houses 
for the upper classes in the Biyid capitals at Baghdad 
and Shiraz and the Saldjik capitals at Isfahan, 
Baghdad and Marw. Excavations have revealed only 
tantalising fragments from minor sites, such as lime- 
stone panels from the palace of the Hasanawayhids 
at Sarmadj in southwest Iran or carved stucco pan- 
els from Tirmidh on the Oxus. Contemporary houses 
excavated at Nishaptr were lavishly decorated with 
painted stucco. 

Domes were elaborated and articulated during this 
period. In order to lighten the domical mass, both 
physically and visually, builders developed the double 
dome, in which two shells of slightly varied profile 
are connected by intermittent ties. Nizam al-Mulk’s 
Siydsat-ndma (ed. H. Darke, Tehran 1340/1962, 211, 
tr. idem, London 1978, 167) mentions that one of 
the 4th/10th-century tombs of the Biyids at Rayy 
already had such a double dome (ba du pishish), and 
extant examples survive from the end of the 5th/11th 
century (e.g. the tomb at Kharrakan dated 486/1093- 
4). Ribs were used to facilitate construction in a land 
where wood was unavailable for centring. As the dome 
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was built, the ribs were bonded into the construction 
and often exploited for decorative effect. The inven- 
tiveness Iranian builders displayed in the manipula- 
tion of domed spaces is clear from the Friday Mosque 
at Isfahan, where over two hundred examples cover 
the individual bays, although the exact chronology of 
the vaults has not been established and it is still 
unclear what percentage can be assigned to this period. 

Dome chambers typically show a tripartite eleva- 
tion, with the dome supported on an octagonal zone 
of transition, in which four squinches alternate with 
four blind arches, in turn supported on. four walls 
arranged in a square. In more elaborate examples, 
builders inserted an intermediary sixteen-sided zone 
or squinch net between the dome and the octagonal 
zone. In a single example, the north dome at Isfahan, 
the parts are aligned vertically. In all other cases, the 
three parts are distinguished visually. 

In addition to vaults, builders also manipulated 
arches. Mihrabs from this period, the earliest to sur- 
vive in the region, consist of concentric niches within 
rectangular frames, as at the 4th/10th-century con- 
gregational mosque at Na’in. Builders also developed 
the pishtak {q.v.], an arched opening surrounded by a 
free-standing rectangular frame. The ruined building 
at Sarwistan, which Bier has recently re-attributed to 


the early Islamic period, had a pishtak in the middle | 


of the facade, and by the 4th/10th century builders 
used this form in Iranian mosques and mausoleums 
(e.g. the Arab-Ata mausoleum at Tim in the Zarafshan 
Valley dated 367/977). The pishték soon became one 
of the most distinctive features of Iranian architecture, 
used in a variety of building types including cara- 
vanserais (e.g. Ribat-i Malik, rebuilt in 471/1078-9, 
and Ribat-i Sharaf) and mausolea (e.g. Uzgand and 
Sarakhs, 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries). 


Builders in this period also displayed their inven- | 


tiveness by varying the shape of the arch, from round 
to keel-shaped, trilobed and polylobed, and by com- 
bining squinches of different shape in the same build- 
ing. Five different types of squinch, for example, are 
used at Ribat-i Sharaf. By further subdividing the 
squinch, builders seem to have developed the mukamas, 
tiers of niche-like elements that project out from the 
row below. Already at the Gunbad-i Kabiis, a few 
tiers of mukamas decorate the half-vault over the door, 
and mukamas corbels were used to support the cor- 
nices of tomb towers, as at the Gunbad-i ‘Ali (448/ 
1056-7) in Abarkith or the balconies of minarets, as 
at Bistam (514/1120-1). Mukarnas was clearly used to 
provide a visual transition, but its structural role re- 
mains to be documented. 

During this period, fine baked brick was the pre- 


eminent material for the construction of important | 


buildings, while mud brick, pisé and stone were used 
for subsidiary structures or in specific areas. By the 
6th/12th century, a standard baked brick measuring 


ca. 25 X 25 X 5 cm had replaced the large rectan- | 


gular bricks used in the early period and the smaller 
bricks associated with Biyid buildings in the Isfahan 
region. Bricks were laid in a variety of flush or bas- 
ket bonds, from common and double bond to diaper 


patterns, or in combinations of recessed and project- | 


ing bricks. 


for decorative effect. Builders in northeastern [ran 


often laid bricks in double bond so that the vertical | 


joints created a pattern of light and shade across the 
wall. Builders sometimes filled the joints with plaster 
endplugs, which were stamped or carved with geo- 
metric, floral or epigraphic, patterns, or with pieces 





of glazed tile, which contrasted with the matte, red- 
dish or yellowish brick. Holes in the brickwork on 
the earlier tomb tower erected at Kharrakan in 
460/1067-8 were probably filled with these glazed 
pieces, and small fragments are still preserved in the 
dome chamber in the congregational mosque at 
Gulpayagan erected under the Saldjik Muhammad 
b. Malikshah (7. 498-511/1105-18 [¢.v.]). From the 
6th/12th century onwards, builders commonly set out 
glazed bricks which spelled out sacred words and 
phrases in the technique known as banna’7 “builder’s 
{technique]”. 

Builders or decorators (the distinction is unclear in 
this period) also realised the potential of other meth- 
ods for adding colour to their brick buildings. The 
most labour-intensive and therefore the most expen- 
sive method was to cut the glazed tiles into small 
pieces to form geometric designs, strapwork or in- 
scriptions. The most common glaze was light or 
turquoise blue, easy to prepare from copper. The 
tomb chamber at Natanz (389/998-9) has small pieces 
of glazed tile inset in the plaster decoration. The 
minaret at Sin (526/1132) has a complete inscription 
made up of pieces of glazed tile. Two tombs at 
Maragha, the Gunbad-i Surkh (542/1147-8) and the 
Gunbad-i Kabiid (593/1196-7), have elaborate strap- 
work patterns. One monument erected shortly before 
the Mongol invasions, the madrasa at Zawzan (616/ 
1219), displays two additional colours of glazed tile, 


| white and dark blue. 


From ca. 1200, builders also decorated the interior 
of buildings with expensive lustre tiles. At major shrines 
such as Kumm and Mashhad, hundreds of individ- 
ual tiles, some specially made to fit the site, were 
used to cover the cenotaphs, mihrabs and walls of the 
tomb chambers. These tile revetments were signed by 
the most famous potters of the day, Muhammad b. 
Abi Tahir and Abi Zayd, both members of promi- 
nent lustre-potting families from Kashan, home to this 
speciality. As the city of Kashan, located near impor- 
tant mines, had a monopoly on tile production, the 
term kdashi [g.v.] came to refer to glazed tile. 

Similarly, builders often painted the stucco coating 
interior surfaces. Traces of red, blue and green paint 
are often visible on mzhrabs, and walls were sometimes 
painted to imitate brick bonding patterns. Other sub- 


jects include geometric and vegetal ornament as well 


as figures, animals, and birds. The increased use of 
colour and the growing taste for covering up wall 


| surfaces foreshadow later developments, but at this 


time structure and decoration were kept in balance. 

3. 1250-1500 

This period marked the tnumph of coloured deco- 
ration. Builders elaborated the technique of tile mo- 
saic so that it covered the entire surface. They also 
expanded the palette to a full range of seven colours 
(dark and light blue, white, black, yellow and green, 
in addition to unglazed brick). They added other tech- 
niques of tile decoration, including cuerda seca and 
ladjwardina, overglaze painting. This period also saw 
an increase in the height, verticality and size of build- 
ings, and the enormous complexes ordered by Mongol 
and Timirid rulers attest the wealth available in this 


| period of trans-Asian trade. Individual buildings were 
Builders also exploited the spaces between the bricks | 


often incorporated into complexes, which combined a 
mosque, madrasa, khankah and other service buildings 
around a tomb, either for the founder (as in Oldjeytii’s 
tomb at Sultamyya [¢.v.J or Timir’s tomb, the Gir-i 
Mir at Samarkand) or for a Safi saint (as at Natanz, 
Bistam and Gazur Gah outside Herat). 
Congregational mosques followed the standard 
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four-iwén plan. The one built at Waramin in the 
1320s exemplifies Hkhanid work, but the most impres- 
sive is the elephantine one erected by Timir in his | 
new capital at Samarkand. Known as the Mosque of | 
Bibi Khanum, after Timir’s favourite wife, it measures 
a gargantuan 100 x 125 m. Wherever space was avail- 
able, as in these two examples, these congregational 
mosques had regular exteriors, but whenever they had 
to be shoehorned into the space available in a city, 
as in the one that Timir’s daughter-in-law Gawharshad 
added to the shrine of the Imam al-Rida in Mashhad 
in 821/1418-19, the exterior was irregular. As before, 
these mosques focus on the courtyard, and the one | 
at Mashhad is truly magnificent, with dazzling tle 
mosaic and underglaze- and overglaze-painted tiles. 

Madrasas of the period are even more homo- 
geneous than mosques and have a similar plan of a 
court surrounded by two stories of students’ cells con- 
necting four iwdns, as at the Madrasa Imami (755/ 
1354) at Isfahan or the one built at Khargird in 846- 
8/1442-5 by the architect Kawam al-Din Shirazi, 
the first Iranian architect whose career and style can 
be delineated. The madrasas built by Shah Riukh’s 
son Ulugh Beg in Bukhara and on the Rigistaén in 
Samarkand (both 820-3/1417-21) are variations on 
the same theme. 

A similar plan was also used for rural caravanserais, 
often erected along major trade routes as part of the 
flourishing overland trade. Caravanserais were also 
built within cities. One of the few urban commercial 
buildings to survive is the Khan al-Mirdjan (or Khan 
al-Urtma) in Baghdad (758/1359); its sophisticated 
transverse-vaulted roofing system, which allows light 
to flood the interior, shows that the patron, the gov- 
ernor of Baghdad for the Djalayirids, considered the 
carayanserai as important as the other parts of his 
complex. 

Both the tomb tower and the domed square cham- 
ber continued to be used for funerary monuments. 
Mausolea built for lesser figures, such as descendants 
of the Jma@ms or minor princes or princesses, were rel- 
atively small, free-standing buildings (e.g. the Imamzada 
Dja‘far at Isfahan, 725/1325). The most striking exam- 
ples, notable for their fine tile decoration, are found 
in the necropolis outside of Samarkand known as the 
Shah-i Zinda, where many domed structures lining 
the street leading to the principal shrine were built 
for female members of Timiar’s family. Since some 
orthodox scholars condemned the building of mau- 
solea, the cenotaph was sometimes set in the open 
air in front of an iwdn. Several ‘Timirid examples of 
this arrangement, which has been called a hagira, are 
found at Gazur Gah, Vurbat-i Shaykh Djam and 
Tayyabad. 

Richer patrons, mainly sultans and their chief min- 
isters, built larger tombs as part of elaborate funer- 
ary complexes. The best example to survive from the 
fkhanid period is the mausoleum of the Khan Oldjeytii 
at Sultaniyya, but the foundations established by ! 
Ghazan Khan and his vizier Rashid al-Din at Tabriz 
were equally large. Large complexes were also built 
around the tombs of Siff saints. A few honoured con- 
temporary shaykhs, such as the complex built at Natanz 
in the opening decade of the 8th/14th century for 
the Suhrawardi shaykh ‘Abd al-Samad (d. 699/1299- 
1300), but more commonly they honoured saints long 
since dead, as at the complex of Abii Yazid Bistami, 
which underwent major restoration at the same time. 
These complexes, like mosques, had regular exteriors 
whenever space allowed, as at the gigantic shrine that 
Timir crected on the steppe for Ahmad Yasawi [¢..] 





at Turkistan (799-801/1397-99) and the one that Shah 
Rakh erected for ‘Abd Allah Ansari [¢.v.]) at Gazur 
Gah (829-32/1425-29). 

A few palaces were permanent constructions. Ca. 
1275, the Ilkhan Abaka, for example, constructed a 
summer residence at Saturik (now Takht-i Sulayman 
[g.v.]} on the foundations of the Sasinid sanctuary of 
Shiz. The quality and abundance of the architectural 
décor, particularly the marble carvings and the lus- 
tre and /aédjwardina tiles, show that the Mongol ruler 
spared no expense. Both the site, which has been 
identified as the place where the Sasanid emperors 
had been crowned, and the decoration, including Jus- 
tre tiles with quotations and scenes illustrating themes 
from the Shah-néma, may have been chosen for their 
association with pre-Islamic Iranian kingship. The ruins 
of the Ak Saray, ‘Timir’s palace at Shahr-i Sabz (781- 
98/ 1379-96) show the same concerns for size and fine 
tile decoration. 

More often, however, the Mongols lived in elabo- 
rate tents [see KHAYMA. iv]. Ghazan’s summer palace, 
for example, was said to have been a tent of golden 
tissue which took two years to make, and the Spanish 
ambassador Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo described the 
even more sumptuous pavilions inhabited by Timi. 
These tents were often set in gardens, and the 
Timirids constructed several canals outside Harat to 
water their extensive suburban estates set in gardens 
with such evocative names as the Bagh-i Djahan-ara 
“(World-adorning garden”). Observatories are the most 
notable civil structures to survive from this period. 
The one ordered by Hiilegii in 758/1258 for the cel- 
ebrated astronomer Nasir al-Din Tasi [¢.v.} on a hill 
north of his capital at Maragha served as the model 
for the one that Ulugh Beg built at Samarkand in 
823/1420 for Ghiyath al-Din Kashi [g.v.]. 

Builders in this period shifted their attention from 
structure to space, developing new and inventive ways 
of covering both square and rectangular areas. The 
solid walls of earlier buildings were pierced with open- 
ings and bays, and several types of transverse vault- 
ing were developed to admit light and air. Experiments 
with transverse vaulting over rectangular spaces in the 
8th/14th century led to the development of squinch- 
net vaulting in the 9th/15th. Builders transformed the 
traditional square room into a cruciform chamber with 
broad niches on the sides. Both the recesses and the 
central square are spanned with four broad arches. 
The intersection of these eight arches creates a smaller 
square which supports the traditional arrangement of 
four squinches, an octagon, a sixteen-sided zone and 
the dome. The interstices between the ribs and 
squinches are filled with faceted and painted plaster, 
hence the name “squinch net”. This new system has 
many advantages: the vault itself is significantly smaller 
than the square room it covers; it is relatively light 
in weight; and the loads are concentrated on points 
rather than walls, as in Gothic architecture, so that 
the walls can be opened up with windows or filled 
with staircases and subsidiary rooms. 

Builders also altered the proportions used in this 
period, making rooms taller, arches more pointed and 
minarets more attenuated. Typical of the new verti- 
cality and refinement of form are the monumental 
portals with soaring double minarets preserved in 
Isfahan, Yazd and Abarkih. Many of these soaring 
vaults are decorated with plaster mukarnas shells that 
are suspended from the outer shell by ropes. Those 
used at Natanz in the early 8th/14th century are rel- 
atively simple, but the ones erected a century later 
at Turkestan are of unparalleled complexity. 
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Decoration, too, became more complex. Entire wall 
surfaces were often covered with bannda’i, thereby 
enveloping the building in a web of pious phrases. 
Tile mosaic. became more common, with floral and 
curved designs replacing the angular ones used ear- 
lier. Interior plaster surfaces were often covered with 
intricate moulded and painted designs, often derived 
from book painting and thereby suggesting the exist- 
ence of a central design studio in this period. 

4. 1500-1800 

The buildings erected during this period are some 
of the most alluring and attractive in all Iranian archi- 
tecture, and for many viewers, their glittering web of 
glazed tile, soaring portals, bulbous domes, and slen- 
der minarets epitomise the essential qualities of Per- 
sian architecture. In part, their fame is a matter of 
survival, for a large and impressive ensemble of build- 
ings is easily accessible in Isfahan [g.v.], the third cap- 
ital of the Safawids, and Shiraz [g.v.], capital of the 
Safawid regent Muhammad Karim Khan Zand (r. 
1164-93/1751-79). In part, the attractiveness of this 
architectnre is due to its open and easy design, with 


simple compositions based on addition and symme- | 


try. These buildings show little structural or formal 
innovation, for builders needed to build and decorate 
vast structures in the shortest time; hence colourful 
tile revetments sometimes conceal structural banality. 
The greatest strength lies in the planning and exe- 
cution of large urban ensembles, in which a variety 
of commercial, religious and political functions are 
integrated in harmonious compositions. This was also 
the period when builders, like contemporary painters, 
developed an interest in the history of their art, be 
it the Timirid tradition of dynastic architecture in 
Khurasan or the local building traditions of Isfahan 
and Shiraz. 

In general, buildings, especially religious ones, use 
the same type of plans found in earlier periods. The 
four-iean plan, for example, continued to be standard 
for congregational mosques, as in the splendid one, 
now called the Masdjid-i Imam, that Shah ‘Abbas 
(r. 995-1038/1587-1629) ordered for his new capital 
at Isfahan. The same plan was also used for madrasas 
and khangahs. So, too, the domed tomb remained popu- 
lar. The tomb of Kh*adja Rabi‘ at Mashhad (1030/ 
1620) is a domed octagon, whereas that for Tahmasp’s 
father Shaykh Dyibra‘il, in the village of Kalkhuran 


near Ardabil, is a square surmounted by a tall bul- | 


bous dome recalling Timirid tombs of Central Asia. 

In comparison with earlier times, much more civil 
architecture survives from this period, particularly from 
the reign of Shah ‘Abbas, who saw architecture as a 
means of enhancing his economic policies. An exten- 
sive system of kandts [q.v.], subterranean aqueducts 
directly linked to aquifers, were dug to supply new 
settlements. Bridges were set up along important roads, 
as in the superb examples over the Zayanda Rid 
{¢.v.] at Isfahan. Different types of buildings for col- 
lecting and storing water were developed, such as the 
water storage tank (Pers. db-anbar), usually a large 
domed cistern ventilated by means of pipes (Pers. 
bddgir [q.v. in Suppl.]). To make and store ice, builders 
developed ingenious mud-brick structures (Pers. 
yakhéal), often decorated with inventive brickwork. 
‘Abbas also encouraged the construction of thousands 
of pigeon towers (Pers. burdj-i kabitar) on the fertile 
plain around Isfahan so that he could heavily tax the 
guano harvest. Similarly, the city of Bukhara, one of 
the Shaybanid capitals in Central Asia, was dotted 
with caravanserais (Pers. fm) and domed markets (Pers. 
cahar-sii). 





These many buildings were often integrated into 
fine ensembles centred around a large maydan [q.v.] 
or public square. In Isfahan, ‘Abbas had four new 
buildings strategically and symbolically positioned 
around the maydan: the bazaar entrance on the north 
faced the congregational mosque, and a small mosque 
known as the Masdjid-i Shaykh Lutf Allah on the 
east faced the ‘Ali Kapu, the entrance to the palace 
precinct. Between 1596 and 1606, ‘Abbas’s governor 
Gandj ‘Ali Khan laid out a similar complex in the 
provincial capital of Kirman, with a bath, caravanserai, 
mint, water tower, mosque and other public build- 
ings connected by a continuous portico around a large 
rectangular maydan (100 X 50 m). Many of these urban 
developments continued under Muhammad Karim 
Khan Zand at Shiraz, who glorified his capital with 
broad avenues and more than 25 public buildings. As 
in Isfahan and Kirman, the most important struc- 
tures, including the citadel or a7g, the congregational 
mosque known as the Masdjid-i Wakil (begun in 1766), 
a public bath and a vaulted bazaar, were grouped 
around a maydan. 

This was also the period when the major shrine 
complexes in Iran took on their definitive shape. To 
mark their claims of sovereignty and establish their 
legitimacy, the Safawids expanded and rebnilt the fam- 
ily shrine at Ardabil, making it one of the largest in 
the country, matched only by the shrine around the 
tomb of the eighth Imam al-Rida at Mashhad. Both 
shrines received substantial endowments, not only prop- 
erty and chattels but also precious objects, particularly 
books. ‘Abbas also endowed a staggering 1,162 pieces 
of Chinese porcelain to the shrine at Ardabil, and 
had a new building, the Cini-Khana, built to house it. 
Other shrines developed for Sufi shaykhs. One of the 
most picturesque is that for Shaykh Ni‘mat Allah Wali 
at Mahan outside Kirman, whose sequence of court- 
yards and richly-carpeted and splendidly-vaulted halls 
evokes the wealth and authority accorded these brother- 
hoods in Safawid Iran. 

Town planning and building on such a wide scale 
necessitated the employment of dozens of architects 
and master-builders assisted by calligraphers, tile-mak- 
ers, plasterers, woodworkers and painters. The work- 
force, especially at the top, was highly mobile and 
dominated by the Isfahan school, which attracted the 
finest talent from throughout the Safawid domains. 
The vast scale of architecture during this period led 
builders to standardise exteriors but to experiment 
with structure. They perfected the system of ribbed 
vaults developed during the 9th/15th century by empiri- 
cal study of the strength of materials. For example, 
large rooms were spanned by ribbed arches with forked 
bases which distributed the weight on to piers con- 
cealed within the walls. These structural experiments 
have only been revealed during the course of restora- 
tion, as in the upper two floors of the ‘Alt Kapu 
palace at Isfahan. New forms include the salar, the 
pillared hall known from Achamaenid times and 
adopted during this period for audience halls. 

Flat walls were often decorated with paintings of 
varied subjects. Some illustrate current events, such 
as the series of embassies and battles depicted on the 
walls of the Cihil Sutin palace at Isfahan. Others 
evoked classic Persian themes, such as the romance 
of Khusraw and Shirin. A few, such as the murals 
in the Imamzada Shah Zayd in Isfahan, depict reli- 
gious scenes, and some others, such as a group of oil 
paintings, depict foreigners. In many cases, these wall 
paintings seem to be the work of the same artists 
who illustrated manuscripts and single-page paintings. 
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5. 1800 to the present day 

Architecture in this period can be seen as a struggle 
between tradition and innovation. Under the Kadjars 
[g.v.], new Europeanising features were grafted on to 
traditional ones. Thus congregational mosques, erec- 
ted at Kazvin, Zandjan, Simnan and Tehran, fol- 
lowed the now-classic plan of an open court with two 
or four iwdns, but interior fagades were articulated 
with such new features as kiosks, windcatchers or 
clocktowers. The increasing acceptance of European 
architecture, especially under Nasir al-Din Shah 
(r, 1264-1313/1848-96 [g.v.]}, is especially clear in secu- 
lar architecture, exemplified by several palaces in 
and near Tehran, such as the Gulistan Palace and 
the Kasr-i Kadjar. Traditional forms such as the éa/ar 
are combined with. such European elements as tall 
windows, engaged pilasters and grand staircases. The 
mixture of traditions is also evident in the decora- | 
tion, in which tile mosaic, underglaze-painted tiles and | 
mosaic mirror-work mingle with floral, figural and 
landscape scenes in the Victorian style. 

These experiments with European modernism con- 
tinued in the 20th century under the Pahlawis, as the 
best architects linked an appreciation of traditional 
values with such modern requirements as waste dis- 
posal. Nader Ardalan’s Centre for Management Studies 
in Tehran (1972) followed the form of a traditional 
madrasa and used local construction methods and labour 
(see further on modern buildings in the capital, TIHRAN. 
I. 3(b), (c)). Similarly, the enormous tomb constructed 
at Rayy for Ayatullah Khumayni [9.2. in Suppl.] in 
1989 used the traditional form of domed tomb sur- 
rounded by minarets, although it was executed using 
relatively inexpensive materials and techniques of indus- 
trial construction. 
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: (SHeita S. Biaik and J.M. Bioom) 

IRIC, also Erté, Eraé, on modern maps Erachh, 
a small town of north-central India, situated 
on the south bank of the Betwa river, 65 km/40 miles 
northeast of Jhansi and 100 km/62 miles southeast 
of Gwalior (lat. 25° 47' N., long. 79° 9' E,). It is 
now in the Jhansi District in the extreme southwest 
of Uttar Pradesh Province of the Indian Union. 

Although now within a region largely Hindu, the 
area round Irié is rich in Indo-Muslim remains and 
monuments. It was in Muslim hands by 709/1309, 
when the Khaldji commander Malik Kaftr [9.v.] stayed 
at Iné, then renamed Sultanpiir, en route southwards 
for Warangal [q.v.]. The Djami‘ Masdjid there was 
built by Ghazi Diya’ al-Din in 815/1412 during the 
time of the last Tughlukid Mahmid Shah II, and was 
added to in the time of Awrangzib. There is also a 
fort and five gates to the town. Under the Mughals, 
it was the centre of a sarkar in the siba of Agra, but 
by the mid-18th century was under Maratha control 
until the region passed to the British. 

Bibliography: D.L. Drake-Brockman, District 
gazetteers of the United Provinces, xxiv, Jhansi District, 

Allahabad 1909, 254-6; J.F. Blakiston, The Jami 

Masjid at Badaun and other buildings in the United 

Provinces, Memoirs ASI, xix, Calcutta 1926; S.H. 

Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim history, 1, Bombay 

1939, 252-3; P. Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, a polit- 

cal and military history, Cambridge 1999, 199. 

(C.E. BosworTH) 

IRTISH, conventionally Irtysh, a river of 
Siberia and the main left-bank affluent of the Ob 
[g.v.]. It rises from glaciers on the southern slopes of 
the Altai mountains near the modern frontier of the 
Mongolian Republic and Chinese Turkestan or Sinki- 
ang [g.v.] through the Zaysan lake into the Kazakhstan 
Republic, then out of it into the Omsk oddast of the 
Russian Federation and joins the Ob at Khanty 
Mansiysk, its complete course being 3,720 km/2,312 
miles, the greater part of it navigable. 

The Irtish is mentioned, as 47tis, in the Orkhon 
inscriptions (Kiiltégin E37; Bilga Kagan E27), where 
it is stated that the Kaghan’s armies crossed the Altai 
and then the Irtish, and attacked the Tiirgesh on its 
farther (i.e. western) side (cf. Barthold, Zwélf Vorlesungen, 
46, 112). But the history of the Irtish basin in early 
Islamic times is very obscure; none of its peoples can 
have become Muslim before the post-Mongol, later 
mediaeval period. -A geography like the Hudiid al-‘alam 
mentions the Artush (’.r.4s2) as located between the 
Oghuz and Kimak tribes, but the author was clearly 
describing a- river further west (possibly the Yayik 
{g.v.], which rises in the Urals and flows into the 
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Abarkih, Gunbad-i ‘Ali, 448/1056-7. 
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Tehran, Gulistan Palace, Shams al-‘Imara, completed 1282-84/1865-67, view 
from the rear. 
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Isfahan, Masdjid-i Imam, formerly the Masdjid-i Shah, begun 1020/1611, courtyard. 





Sangbast, tomb and adjacent minaret, probably 6th/12th century. 
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Damghan, Congregational Mosque, known as the “Tari-Khana,” 3rd/9th century, courtyard looking toward 
prayer hall (vaults restored 20th century). 





Nayin, Congregational Mosque, 4th/10th century, court facade showing brickwork added during the Buyid 
period. 
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Mahan, Shrine of Ni‘mat Allah, vaulted hall adjacent to the 
tomb, early 11th/17th century. 





Yazd, Congregational Mosque, west prayer hall, late 8th/14th century. 
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Nayin, Congregational Mosque, 4th/10th century, stucco mehrab. 
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Caspian), since he says that it emptied into the lower 
Volga (tr. Minorsky, 75, §6.42, comm. 215). Mahmiid 
al-Kashghari mentions the Ertish suwt as a river in 
the Yemak/Yemiak steppes which flows, so he says, 
after receiving many tributaries, into a lake; this error 
would appear to stem from the same source as the 
Hudid al-Glam, since the Arctic Ocean, the Bahr al- 
Kulumat of Arabic travellers, can hardly be meant 
(Diwan lughat al-turk, tr. Atalay, i, 97, tr. Dankoff and 
Kelly, i, 129). The Islamic geographers seem to locate 
the Kimak [g.v.] roughly between the (true) Irtish and 
the Ob, and Gardizi writes of the trade route which 
led northwards from Transoxania to the land of the 
Kimak, on the Irtish (cf. Barthold, op. cit, 112-13; 
but the lower course of the river, beyond the Kimak, 
must have been the home of Ugrian peoples, the 
ancestors of the peoples found there in the 16th cen- 
tury, the Ostyaks or Khanty). During these later medi- 
aeval times, the former lands of the now-vanished 
Kimiak, were apparently occupied by the Tatars (per- 
haps including aboriginal Ugrians now Turkicised) 
and, to their south, the Kazakhs occupied this region 
(see J. Forsyth, A history of the peoples of Siberia, Russia’s 
North Asian colony 1581-1990, Cambridge 1992, 10-16, 
21-7). 


It was on the banks of the Irtish that Cingiz Khan | 


in 1208 defeated the remnants of his Mongolised 
Turkish rivals, the Nayman tribe; he halted in the 
summer of 1219 on the banks of the Irtish before his 


troops appeared in Transoxania; and towards the end | 
ingiz Khan’s life, his son Djoti established his | 
ordo on the river (Barthold, Turkestan’, 361, 392-3, 403, | 


of 





450; idem, wolf Vorlesungen, 165, 180). The Great 


Khan Ogedey was buried, when he died in 639/1241, | 


on a mountain in Mongolia near the headwaters of 
the Irtish (Rashid al-Din, in Barthold, Turkestan’, 473). 
Islam may have appeared amongst Turkish nomadic 
tribes in the region when the Blue (or White) Horde 
came to control its southern and western fringes. In 


792/1390 Timir despatched from Tashkent an army | 


against a Khan called Kamar al-Din, and this marched 
north from the Issik-Kul [q.v.], crossed the Ih and 
reached the Irtish (Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, Zafar-néma, 
Bibliotheca Indica, i, 495); and at the end of the [5th 
century, the Khanate of Sibir [¢.v.] moved its centre 
to Sibir or Kashlik or Isker near the confluence of 
the Irtish and its tributary the Tobol. The over- 
whelming of the Khanate of Sibir in the 1590s [see 
kKUGUM KHAN], however, brought the greater part of 
the course of the Irtish under Russian control. 
Bibliography: Given in the article; and see op 
and_sIBir. (C.E. Bosworty) 
ISFIDJAB, a town and an extensive district 
of mediaeval Islamic Central Asia, identifiable 
with the later Islamic town of Sayram. Popular ety- 
mologising saw in the name the Persian component 
sipid, ispid “white”. It lay on the Aris river, a right- 
bank affluent of the Sir Darya [¢.v.], 14 km/8 miles 
to the east of the later town of Chimkent (lat. 42° 
16' N., long. 69° 05' E.); Chimkent itself, now in the 
southernmost part of the Kazakhstan Republic, is men- 
tioned in the historical sources from Timirid times 
onwards, e.g. in Sharaf al-Dm ‘Ali Yazdi. 


Isfidjab apparently had a pre-Islamic history, though | 
nothing is known of this; it may have had a local . 


Iranian ruler, as did the adjacent regions of Ilak [¢.v. 
in Suppl] and Usrishana [9.v.]. The incursions into 
Transoxania of Kutayba b. Muslim [{¢.v.] are said to 
have reached as far as Shash and Isfidjab, but it 
appears more firmly in history with a report that, in 
225/840, the Samanid governor of Samarkand Nah 


b. Asad subdued it and built a wall round its vine- 
yards and cultivated lands (presumably as protection 
against raids by the steppe Turks) (al-Baladhurt, Futih, 
422; al-Sam ‘ant, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, vii, 26). Being 
on the northernmost edge of the Islamic lands in 
Central! Asia, Isfidjab was very much a frontier town, 
the resort of gh@zis and other fighters for the faith, 
who congregated in rbdfs [q.v.] fortified against the 
infidel Oghuz and Kimak Turks, and numbered by 
al-Mukaddasi, 273, with palpable exaggeration, at 
1,700. Many of these bats were built and financed 
by the people of the Transoxanian towns well behind 
the frontier, and manned by them in relays; nbdts of 
the men of Nakhshab, Bukhara and Samarkand are 
mentioned, and another ribdé{ was that financed by 
the Samanid commander Karatigin al-Isfidjabi, with 
Karatigm and his son Mansur buried nearby (al- 
Mukaddasi, oc. cit.; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, viii, 492). 
That this Karatigin—obviously a Turk—was the local 
ruler of Isfidjab in the early 4th/10th century, as 
Barthold assumed, is by no means sure. At all events, 
because of its role as a vital frontier post (thaghr dalil 
wa-dar al-djthad) it was, unusually for Transoxania, 
exempt from taxation, and the local ruler paid only 
a token tribute and forwarded presents to the Samanid 
amir in Bukhara (Ibn Hawkal, 510, tr. 488; al- 
Mukaddasi, 340; cf. Barthold, Turkestan’, 175-6, 211- 
12, and idem, A history of the Turkman people, in Four 
studies on the history of Central Asia, iti, 77-8). 

The geographers describe it at this time as thor- 
oughly well defended, with a citadel (ruinous, how- 
ever, in Ibn Hawkal’s time) and walls round the 
shahnstan and rabad respectively. As a place where the 
products of the steppes could be exchanged for those 
of the settled lands, its markets were flourishing, and 
al-Mukaddast mentions in particular the sik al-karabis, 
that of the cotton merchants, the rents from whose 
shops were a charitable wakf that yielded 7,000 dirhams 
a month (Ibn Hawkal, 510, tr. 487-8; al-Mukaddasi, 
273; cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
483-4, and Barthold, Turkestan’, 175-6). 

We do not know what ultimately happened to the 
local rulers of Isfidjab, but in 382/992 the Karakhanid 
ruler of Balasaghin, Bughra Khan Hariin or Hasan, 
occupied the town as he advanced into the Samanid 
dominions, and it is mentioned that a certain Abi 
Manstr Muhammad hb. Hasan al-Isfidjabr rebelled 
against Samanid authority in the very last days of the 
dynasty (387/997) and summoned help from the 
Karakhanid Ilig Nasr. 

In the early 7th/13th century, the inhabitants of 
Isfidjab, together with those of Shash, Farghana and 
Kasan, were removed by the Kh*arazm Shah ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Muhammad and the land laid waste because 
he was unable to protect them from the destructive 
raids of the Mongol Kiiliig [¢.v.] (Yakit, Bulddn, ed. 
Beirut, 1, 179; Ibn al-Athir, xii, 271; Barthold, 
Turkestan’, 368-9). The second disaster which Isfidjab 
suffered, according to Yakut, loc. cit., was devastation 
by the Mongols of Cingiz Khan. 

It is around this time that the name Sayram begins 
to replace Isfidjab, although already in the later 
Sth/11th century, Mahmiid al-Kashghari, Diwan lughat 
al-turk, tr. Atalay, iii, 176, tr. Dankoff and Kelly, ii, 
241, equated Sayram/Saryam with the older Isfidjab. 
As such, Sayram figures in the history of the west- 
ern part of what became, from the 8th/14th century 
onwards, Mogholistan [g.v.], ¢.g. in the history of the 
later Caghatayids as recounted by Mirza Muhammad 
Haydar Khan. Thus it is recorded that ‘Isa Bugha 
Khan devastated Sayram, Turkistén and Tashkent in 
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855/1451, and later in the century, Sayram was gov- 
erned by Yiinus Khan, the maternal grandfather of 
Babur [9.v.]. The Gaghatayid Mansir Khan led an 
expedition against the Kirghiz [see Kirciz] in 928/1522 
because these Turks had been ravaging the lands from 
Sayram to Farghana (7a@rikhi Rashidi, wr. Elias and 
Ross, 79, 358). Thereafter, Sayram passed substan- 
tially under the control of the nomadic kingdom of 
the Kazak. In 1723 Sayram, Turkistan and Tashkent 
passed under the control of the Kalmucks [see KALMUK] 
and remained within their vast nomadic empire until 
the destruction of this by the Chinese in 1758. There- 
after, the region reverted to Kazak rule, and then, in 
the first half of the 19th century, passed under Russian 
control; see KiRGIz. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
tout (C.E. Boswortu) 

ISFIZARI, Mu‘in al-Din Muhammad Zaméi, epis- 
tolary stylist and historian in Timirid Khurasan 
whose birth and death dates are unknown but who 
flourished in the second half of the 8th/14th century. 

From what he says in his own works, he arrived 
in Harat, probably from Isfizdr in what is now west- 
ern Afghanistan, in 873/1468-9, and was employed 
as a munshi at the court of Sultan Husayn Baykara 
[see HUsAYN at Vol. III, 603a] under the patronage 
of the vizier Kiwam al-Din Nizam al-Mulk (d. 903/ 
1497-8), Isfizart is most famous as the author of a 
history and compendium of information on the city 
of Harat, its topography and its fad@il, the Rawdat 
al-djannat ft awsaf madinat Harat, dedicated to Husayn 
Baykara, begun in Muharram 897/November 1491 
and completed two years later at the end of 899/ 
autumn 1494. Noteworthy here is his use of earlier, 
lost sources, such as a history of the Kart or Kurt 
dynasty of Harat by one Rabi‘i Bushandji. The his- 
tory was edited by Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Imam, 
2 vols., Tehran 1338-9/1959-60, also by Muhammad 
Ishak, Calcutta 1380/1961 (non vidi); description and 
analysis of contents by Barbier de Meynard in 74, 
5th ser., vol. xvi (July-Dec. 1860), xvii (Jan.-June 
1861), xx (July-Dec. 1862). Isfizari’s Resdla-yi Kawénin, 
an epistle in praise of Harat and its ruler, is also 
extant, as is also an insha@ collection of his. 

Bibliography: See also Browne, LHP, iii, 420-1; 

Storey, i, 355-6, 1296, in, 256-7; Storey-Bregel, 1, 

1045-8; Rypka et ali, Hist. of Iranian literature, 434, 

447, | (C.E. Boswortu) 

ISHKASHIM, a small settlement in the 
modern Afghan province, and the mediaeval 
Islamic region, of Badakhshan [¢.v.]. 

Tt lies in lat. 36° 43' N., long. 71° 34' E., and 
should not be confused with Ishkamish, further west- 
wards in the Kunduz or Kataghan district of 
Badakhshin. The historic Ishkashim is on the left or 
southern bank of the Pandj or upper Oxus river (only 
in Soviet times did a smaller settlement on the other 
side of the river become the chef-lieu of the so-called 
Ishkashim fuman or district of the Gorno-Badakh- 
shin Autonomous Region within the Tadjik SSR; cf. 
BADAKHSHAN at Vol. I, 853b), and is at present con- 
nected with the provincial capital of the [Afghan] 
wildyat of Badakhshan, Faydabad, by a road across the 
Sardab pass. When Soviet Russia invaded Afghan- 
istan, the Russian army in the early 1980s constructed 
a bridge across the Oxus at Ishkashim for transport- 
ing troops and matériel. Ishkashim has in fact played 
a part in history because of its position along the 
only winter route between Badakhshan and the trans- 
Oxus regions of Shughnan and Wakhan [9.v.]; and 
it was here that the British traveller John Wood crossed 











the ice-covered river in 1837 (A journey to the source of 
the River Oxus, 2nd ed. London 1872, 204-6). 

The place existed in early Islam, and the Hudad 
al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 121, makes Sikashim the chef- 
lieu of Wakhan and the residence of its malik; the 
people comprised at that time (late 4th/10th century) 
both Muslims and infidels (gabrakin, ? Zoroastrians). 
Many of the local people, on both sides of the Pandj 
here, are Isma‘ilis, locally known as Mawla’is (see 
F. Daftary, The Isma ‘lis: their history and doctrines, 
Cambridge 1990, 544). The people of villages in the 
vicinity of Ishkamish, also in one place on the right 
bank of the Pandj, perhaps totalling in all some 2,000, 
speak a distinctive Eastern Iranian language of the 
so-called “Pamir group”, Ishkashmi (see the Bibl. 
to BADAKHSHAN, and also J.R. Payne, in R. Schmitt 
(ed.}, Compendium linguarum iranicarum, Wiesbaden 1989, 
417-44). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article); L.W. Adamec, Gazetteer of Afghanistan. 
Badakhshan province and Northeastern Afghanistan, Graz 
1972, 85-6; Muhammad Nadir Khan, Rahnamé-yi 
Kataghian wa Badakhshan, ed. M. Sutida, Tehran 
1367/1988, index. (C.E. Boswortu) 
SISHKI, MunammMap RipA MirzaApa, modernist 

poet, playwright, journalist and fervent 
Iranian nationalist (b. 5 June 1894, d. 3 June 
1924 = 12 Tir ASH 1303). 

‘Ishki’s life is shrouded in legend because of his 
ultra-patriotic pronouncements in his writings and 
speeches, his unconventional and often militant ideas 
in politics and literature, and above all, his tragic 
death at the early age of thirty from an assassin’s 
bullet. He received his elementary education in his 
native Hamadan, attending the Ulfat and Alyans 
(Alliance) high schools, in the latter of which he learned 
French and was introduced to Western civilisation. 
His knowledge of French helped him to gain employ- 
ment as a translator/interpreter for a merchant in 
Hamadan. However, before finishing school, he trav- 
elled around the provinces and towns, his eyes being 
thereby opened to the dismal social and economic 
conditions of his country and countrymen. At the 
beginning of the First World War, ‘Ishki was back 
in Hamadan, where in ca. 1915 he started his career 
as a journalist by publishing Nama-y Tshki; from the 
start, he was an engagé journalist with leftist leanings. 
As Iran became a theatre of war with the movement 
of foreign armies, ‘Ishki joined a group of expatriates 
and settled for several years in Istanbul. It seems that 
even before he left, “Ishkr was a Turcophile and was 
interested in the activities of the reformist and nation- 
alist group of the Young Turks. According to some 
writers, while in Istanbul he attended the Dar al-Funiin 
for courses in science and philosophy. 

‘Ishki’s poetic gift now suddenly blossomed. This 
took place whilst travelling in Mesopotamia, in the 
midst of the ruins of the Sasanid royal palace at 
Ctesiphon. The remains of the palace, with its huge 
wan, triggered off a poetic rapture in ‘Ishki, and he 
composed Rastékhiz-1 shahriyaran-i Tran (“The resurrec- 
tion of Iranian kings”). It became the first opera in 
the Persian language, and was first staged in Isfahan 
on ‘Ishki’s return to his homeland, to the tumultuous 
reception of the audience. ‘Ishki himself sang the part 
of the poet. This one-act opera play is a mixture of 
realism and fantasy, and is full of patriotic pathos, 
with dramatis personae including the poet (‘Ishkt); 
Khusraw-dukht (the Sasanid princess); Darius the 
Great; Cyrus the Great; Aniishirwan; Khusraw Parwiz 
and his wife Shirin; and the prophet Zoroaster. The 
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purpose of this opera was to juxtapose the glories of 
the ancient Iran with that of the land of ‘Ishki’s own 
day; the ancient kings accuse contemporary Iranians 
of having no energy and will and of leaving the coun- 
try in a state of apathy and lethargy. “‘Ishki’s second 
poem inspired by the Sasanid ruins was Kafan-i swah 
(“The black shroud”). This is an epic poem 427 verses 
long, composed in the musammat form set in the time 
of Khusraw and Shirin, and what was meant to be 
a romantic epic turned out to be a powerful social 
commentary and criticism. 

‘Ishki’s criticism of the Iranian polity was carried 
to its height upon his return to Iran from his self- 
imposed exile in Istanbul after the end of the War. 
He wrote his vehement opposition to the 1919 Anglo- 
Iranian treaty in a form of a patriotic kastda, Mukhalif- 
at ba Karardad-i Ivan wa Inglis (‘Opposition to the 
Iran-England treaty), in which he ridiculed the Prime 
Minister Wuthiik al-Dawla [¢.v.] as well as the pas- 
sivity of his compatriots, and this resulted in his being 
sent to prison. In 1920, he published a new journal 
Kam-t bistum (“The twentieth century”). His poetry 
and prose now became more and more inflammatory 
as he demanded radical reforms from the govern- 
ment, the Russian Bolshevik Revolution of October 
1917 having had a clear impact on his ideas; in 1922, 
on the occasion of the Iranian New Year, he com- 
posed a poem ‘Yd-i kargardn (“Festival of the Workers”). 
In his poetry, as in his journalism, he focused unre- 
lentingly on Iran’s national and social problems. In 
his satirical works, ‘Ishki came to use an increasingly 
malicious language, full of invectives, against mem- 
bers of the government as well as against deputies in 
the Madjlis, and he rapidly moved to the extreme 
position of vigilantism, calling for an annual blood- 
bath in order to cleanse Iran of corruption. In 1924, 
he participated in a nationwide canvass for an ideal 
model (archetype) of each field of endeavour to which 
prominent thinkers were invited to write and publish. 
Answering that call, he wrote his revolutionary nar- 
rative poem Sth tablii-yi idiyal (“Three ideal tableaux”). 
Ahmad Karimi-Hakkak has written that this work was 
‘Ishki’s “solitary attempt to break through the con- 
straints of poetic diction and to liberalize the concept 
of rhyme and meter ...”. Since, however, ‘Ishki ends 
his poem advocating a bloodbath “to cleanse the 
country of all traitors”, Karimi-Hakkak adds that “Zhe 
Three Tableaux must ultimately be seen as an angry 
young man’s frustrated outburst against the political 
situation in Iran during the last years of Qajar rule.” 
‘Ishki’s next angry outburst turned out to be fatal. It 
was the time when Rida Khan [see RMA siHAH] was 
preparing to become the first President of the Iranian 
Republic, and ‘Ishki strongly opposed this idea for 
two reasons, being afraid that the president, Rida 
Khan, would establish a military dictatorship, and also 
that Iranians were not yet ready for a republican 
democratic polity. He opted therefore for the contin- 
uation of the Kadjar dynasty. A few days after the 
publication of his attack on Rida Khan, ‘Ishki was 
assassinated in Tehran. 

‘Ishki’s contribution to Persian literature, journal- 
ism and political thought has yet to be fully exam- 
ined and described, but there is no doubt that, had 
he lived longer, he would have been regarded as the 
writer who laid the foundation of modern Persian 
letters. 
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(P. CHELKOwsK!) 

ISHKODRA, the Turkish form of the name of 
the town of Shkodér/Shkodra (Slavonic, Skadar) 
in the north of modern Albania. 

The town is situated at an altitude of 16 m/52 
feet near the banks of the lake of the same name, 
at the confluence of an arm of the Drin, the 
Buna/Bojana and the Kiri, and is dominated by 
the fortress of Rozafa and by Mt. Tarabosh. This 
ancient urban centre was founded in the 4th century 
B.C., in the Illyrian period, around the acropolis. It 
was successively dominated by the Romans (in 168 
B.C.), Byzantines, Serbs (from 1043), Byzantines again, 
Serbs again, Ottomans (1393) and Venetians (from 
1396). It became definitively Ottoman after two sieges 
(1474 and 1478-9). After the departure of the greater 
part of its population in accordance with the Ottoman- 
Venetian peace treaty, Ishkodra (equally called Isken- 
deriyye or Skutari) became the centre of a sandjak of 
the same name and was gradually repopulated and 
Islamised. The tax registers show that, in addition to 
the troops of the garrison and their families, there 
were in 1485 27 Muslim and 70 Christian hearths, 
in 1528 119 and 43 respectively, and in 1570-1 217 
and 27 respectively. 

The town owed its importance, right up to the 
early 20th century, to its politico-administrative role 
and also to its geo-strategic position, directly connec- 
ting it with the Adriatic Sea (some 20 km/12 miles 
away by water) and the Italian ports, plus its situa- 
tion on important trade routes (northwards to 
Montenegro, eastwards to the centre of the Balkan 
peninsula (Ishkodra-Prizren road) and southwards to 
the plains of the Albanian coastland. As the centre 
of a frontier sandjak (comprising the modern regions 
of Montenegro and northern Albania), Ishkodra 
enjoyed its greatest period of florescence from the 
mid-18th century onwards, when the office of sandjak- 
bey passed into the hands of a local a‘yan family, that 
of Bushatli. There they succeeded at the head of the 
town and sandjak, which last they tried to enlarge: 
Mehmed Pasha, then his three sons Mustafa Pasha, 
Kara Mahmiid Pasha [g.v.] and Ibrahim Pasha, and, 
finally, Mustafa’s grandson, also Mustafa Pasha {g.v.], 
who was in the end subdued by the Porte in 1831. 
In 1862 Ishkodra became the centre of an evalet with 
Just one sandjak, then from 1875 it was the capital of 
the smallest Ottoman wilayel, with two sandjaks, those 
of Ishkodra and Draé [q.v.] (Durrés). Being on the 
frontier with Montenegro, the province retained a 
special character (miistethna) until the Young Turk revo- 
lution. Reforms were never completely introduced. 
The wal was also the military commander. The 
Muslim population did not perform military service 
but went out on campaigns in bayraks (there being 15 
in the town). No population census was made. The 
Muslims and Christians of the adjacent mountain areas 
freely bore arms. 

During the last century of Ottoman occupation, the 
town expanded towards the north. Because of epi- 
demics, flood problems (the Drin changed its course 
in 1865) and earthquakes (notably in 1905), the old 
quarters within and around the fortress (Alibey, Tabak, 
Ayazma, etc.) were abandoned for new ones (Parutsa, 
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Rus, Perash, etc.). According to the sa/name of 1310/ 
1892-3, Ishkodra had at this time 12 Muslim quar- 
ters and 2 Christian ones, with a population of ca. 
40,000 (almost all Albanians), two-thirds of these 
being Muslims and the rest Roman Catholic Christians. 
Some of the Muslims were muhddjiriin from Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and Montenegro [see MUHADIR. 2.]. There 
was also a small community of Orthodox Christians 
(ca. 600 persons, Slavs and Vlachs) and a quarter 
of Muslim gypsies. Towards the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, the bazaar [see stx], which stretched between 
the fortress and the new town, and trade in general, 
lost their importance relative to that of Rumelia 
because of the development of Salonica and the 
construction of the Salonica-Mitrovica railway line. 

The cultural and social development of Ishkodra 
was the product of oriental, western and local influ- 
ences which met there. The importance of Islamic 
culture is attested by the rate of Islamisation, the exis- 
tence of mosques (almost 30, without much architec- 
tural significance except for the “Leaden Mosque” in 
the Tabak quarter, south of the citadel), the presence 
of dervish tekkes (the Bektashis are said to have been 
expelled at the opening of the 19th century by Mustafa 
Pasha; the Rifa‘iyya and Tidjaniyya [g.v.] appeared 
there at the beginning of the 20th century) and the 
foundation of medreses. Though remote from the great 
centres of Islamic culture, Ishkodra produced poets 
writing in the oriental tongues (notably, members of 
the Bushatli family and numerous ‘ulama@ who enjoyed 
great authority in the town. “Catholic-Italian” culture 
was brought by merchants and by missionary orders 
(Franciscans and also Jesuits from the second half of 
the 19th century onwards). The consuls of France, 
Britain, Russia, Greece and, above all, Austria-Hungary 
and Italy (who oversaw educational establishments) 
had an important influence; some of them, like A. 
Degrand and Th. Ippen, have left writings on the 
town and its region. As for local influences, these 
were the result of the weight of villagers of the plain 
and, above all, the mountain people (Malisos), mostly 
Christian and living according to customary law (kdniin) 
in the surrounding regions (in 1856 the Ottoman 
authorities installed a Commission for the Mountains 
(Djibal Komisyonu) at Ishkodra). At the end of the 19th 
to the beginning of the 20th centuries there began 
to develop an Albanian literary culture under the 
impulse of certain members of the religious orders 
and the stimulus of the Austro-Hungarian and Italian 
consuls. 

Ottoman domination ended in 1913 after a long 
siege by Montenegrin forces. After various occupa- 
tions, the town and its region became part of the 
new Albanian state in 1919-20. Although it was the 
most important urban centre of the new state, Shkodér 
was not chosen as the capital, to the great chagrin 
of its people, because of its eccentric position on the 
Montenegrin border. Its development was adversely 
affected by this. It had only 28,500 people in 1942 
and 71,000 in 1985. In this post-Ottoman period, the 
town has remained both the centre of Albanian 
Catholicism and of traditional Islam. Its ‘ulama’ have 
been raised as opponents of the reforms introduced 
when the Islamic community was restructured in the 
new state. On the other hand, it was at Shkodér that, 
in November 1990, the first church and first mosque 
were re-opened after 23 years of the prohibition of 
all forms of religious activity by the Communist au- 
thorities who had seized power in 1944. Since then, 
several mosques have been restored or built. One of 
them, opened in the mid-1990s, is one of the biggest 





mosques in the Balkans. A medrese has opened and 
an Islamic centre supported by an organisation based 
on Birmingham is active. Hence Shkodér is today one 
of the most important centres of Islam in Albania. 
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ISHTIKHAN, IsuTikHan, a town and district 
of mediaeval Islamic Transoxania. It lay seven 
farsakhs north of Samarkand and was administratively 
separate from it. There were many arable fields, irri- 
gated by a canal taken off the Zarafshan river [@.v.]. 
In the 4th/10th century, the town had a citadel, a 
shahristin and a rabad or suburb; a village of the same 
name exists on the site today. 

When the Arabs took over Samarkand in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 8th century A.D., the Ikhshids of 
Sogdia transferred their capital to Ishtikhan. In the 
3rd/9th century the district furnished a body of troops 
for the ‘Abbasid army, distinguished as al-shktikhanwyya 
in al-Tabari, iti, 1362, and at Baghdad these were 
allotted, with other troops from the Iranian and Central 
Asia East, a special quarter, whilst at Samarra’ they 
were allotted land grants (kata’z") (al-Ya‘kibi, Buddan, 
248, 262-3, tr. Wiet, 30, 55). The revenue of the 
market in the town of Ishtikhan was granted to the 
‘Abbasid general ‘Udjayf b. ‘Anbasa [g.v.], confiscated 
by the caliph al-Mu‘tasim on ‘Udjayf’s fall in 223/838, 
and subsequently granted to Muhammad b. Tahir b. 
‘Abd Allah. 
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Syrian poet. Born in 619/1222 in Is‘ird or Si‘ird 
[gv] in Southeastern Anatolia, which he sentimen- 
tally remembers in his Diwan, he lived in Baghdad 
and visited Egypt, but most of his adult life was, it 
seems, spent in Damascus (and al-Salihiyya). There 
the sad? Sadr al-Din Ibn Sani al-Dawla (590-658/1194- 
1260), for whom al-Is‘irdr expressed biting contempt, 
appointed him one of the official witnesses (attorneys) 
doing business under the famous clock of the great 
mosque. He won the favour of al-Malik al-Nasir Salah 


al-Din Yusuf, ruler of Aleppo (since 634) and of 


Damascus (since 648) until his sad end in 658/1260, 
who made him his boon-companion. He was in con- 
tact with many of the littérateurs and other impor- 
tant men of his time, such as Djamal al-Din Ibn 
Yaghmir (599-663/1203-64) and the ambassador 
Nadjm al-Din al-Badara’i (594-655/1198-1257). At 
the end of his short life, he suffered loss of vision. 
He died in 656/1258. 


His Diwdn is so far known to be preserved only | 


in ms. Escorial ar. 472 (with the title-page bound into 
ms, ar. 399), incomplete at the end. In addition to 
the many poems addressed to al-Malik al-Nasir on a 
large variety of personal and public events, it includes 
poems addressed to, among others, the caliphs al- 
Mustansir and al-Musta‘sim, and al-Malik al-Mu‘az- 
zam, as well as fellow-poets, dibayls, ghazals, riddles, 
and the like, as one would expect in a diwan of the 
period. Wine-drinking plays throughout its customary 
large role. The Diwan offers valuable sidelights on the 
political and cultural history of Syria and Egypt imme- 
diately before the coming of the Mongols. Another 
work, apparently lost, Sud@fat al-zar(ajdjin fi ‘l-khala‘a 
wa ‘t-mudjiin, dealt, as the title indicates, with lewd 
verses of his own composition, and also by others. 
Most of the verses quoted by the biographers, including 
the Rangstrett poem of wine and hashish (cf. F. Rosenthal, 
The Herb, Leiden 1971, 6, 163-6), may well go back 
to this work, as only a couple of them can be traced 
in the extant manuscript of the Diwan. The same 
applies to additional verses quoted by al-Safadi in al- 
Ghayth al-musadjdjam fi sharh Lamiyyat al-adjam. 
Al-Is‘irdi represents the lighthearted side charac- 
teristic of Syrian secular life and culture before “the 
end of the days of joy in Damascus” (Ibn al-Suka‘T, 
ed. J. Sublet, 168, tr. 196) which came with al-Malik 
al-Nasir’s downfall and the Mongol invasion. Little as 
we know about him, it seems clear that he, in com- 
mon with numerous contemporaries, combined seri- 
ous activity with a great zest for life and provided 
and enjoyed an atmosphere in which, despite all the 
political turmoil of the age, ease and elegance flour- 
ished as they were scarcely ever to do afterwards. 
Bibliography: Safadi, Waft, ed. H. Ritter, i, 188- 
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Khalifa). (F. RosenrHat) 
ISKAF, Iskari (a., pl. asdkifa), “shoemaker”, the 


tradesman who in pre-modern Islamic times produced | 


ordinary shoes (khuff, pl. khifaf}, nailed boots used by 
the common people (/alaka, pl. lawalik) and also 
shamushkat (sing. shamushk), a type of boots of Coptic 
Arab origin (cf. al-Subki, Tabakat al-shafityya, Cairo 
1966, 360). The shoemakers’ use of leather gave rise 








to a proverbial expression bayt al-iskaf “the shoemaker’s 
house” which looked like a “house of hides” because 
of the pieces of leather everywhere. Like other trades, 
shoemakers were subject to the practices of the Aisba 
[¢.v.], enjoined to use good quality materials and to 
deliver goods on time. 

The asakifa, like other artisan groups concerned 
with leather-working, such as the sandal-maker 
(hadhdha@’) and maker of leather bags (kharraz), had a 
low social status because their work was regarded as 
unclean, and until modern times they worked hard 
for low wages; the proverb al-iskaft haft wa ‘t-h@tk 
‘uyyan “the shoemaker goes barefoot and the weaver 
is naked” expresses this succinctly. Often they worked 
on the street or at a street corner because of their 
inability to rent a shop. ‘Abbasid Baghdad did, how- 
ever, have a darb al-asakifa, a special lane for them 
to ply their trade. In Ottoman Istanbul, the shoe- 
makers had their own guild like the tanners and other 
workers with leather, such as saddlers and cobblers. 

Shoemakers often died in indigency. Al-Raghib al- 
Isfahant describes a shoemaker’s legacy: “Madjnan 
was asked, ‘What do you say about an iskaf who dies, 
leaving behind his mother and sister?” He replied, 
‘His inheritance (miréth) belongs to the dogs and his 
[funeral] expenses are borne by the tanners (dabbaghiin), 
there remains nothing for his mother and sister except 
throwing dust and tearing their clothes (sc. in despair 
and anguish)’.” There is little evidence of social mobil- 
ity amongst shoemakers in pre-modern Islamic soci- 
ety, although there were in the ‘Abbasid era secretaries 
and traditionists bearing the nisba of al-Iskafi ((¢.v.] 
and see the works of al-Sam‘ani and Ibn al-Athir 
given in the Bibl, s.v.); whether the nisba relates to 
their own past or, more probably, to an ancestor who 
had plied this trade, is unclear. 
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ISKAN (a.), lit. “coming into a peaceful state, settle- 

ment, the allocation of living quarters or space”, hence 
in modern usage, “sedentarisation” as a stage 
after a migratory or nomadic existence. 

Unlike badw [g.v.], “desert, people of the desert”, 
and hadar “settled lands, people of the settled lands”, 
iskan is not a concept often used in the Arabian penin- 
sula and its fringes. In the recent past, the Bedouin 
of northern Arabia, when talking about the town of 
Shaykh Miskin in the Hawran [¢.v.], ostensibly con- 
nected the term muskin with the root s-k-n (when it 
is, in fact, derived from a quite separate, ancient 
Semitic usage, see MISKIN]; these townspeople were 
said to be descendants of people who had been unable 
to cope with the rigours of Bedouin lifestyle and had 
therefore settled. 

In fact, equating zskén with “sedentarisation” places 
an undue emphasis on a “nomad-settler” dichotomy, 
when town or village and countryside were generally 
enmeshed in multiple relationships. Hence in what 
follows, some separation of contexts is attempted in 
an otherwise generalised discussion. 
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The Arabian peninsula and its ancillaries include 
a great diversity of physical environments, habitats 
and natural resources. Urban and rural settlements 
differ, not only from each other but also between 
themselves, and over time. Movement patterns are 
similarly diverse and shift through time. Factors affect- 
ing settlement and nomadism over the region can be 
discussed in general terms only, with regional and his- 
torical examples indicated in the bibliographical ref- 
erences. Settling and settlement take place in economic 
and political—often administrative—contexts; religious 
reasons have been important at some times and places. 
The economic context changes from the traditional 
period when animals were an essential source of energy 
and the more recent one, starting about the 1850s 
or 1860s, and involving modern sources of energy 
culminating with oil from regional oilfields [see NaFT. 
3} and electricity grids. In traditional political eco- 
nomies, governments or rulers got wealth from taxa- 
tion, tribute and booty, most of which ultimately 
depended on localised agricultural production; mod- 
ern nation states get wealth from oil, directly or indi- 
rectly, and participation in the global political economy. 

Environmental factors necessitate some seasonal 
mobility in most modes of livelihood, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and administrative as well as pastoral. In most 
social groups, households were and are the productive 
and consuming units, which may or may not have 
all members present. They drew and draw resources 
from various directions, drawing on two or more com- 
ponents from herding, agriculture, commerce and ser- 
vices. ‘Towns and countrysides continue to be enmeshed 
through a variety of networks which may change over 
time but have features that continue. 

Iskan as “settling” has been a decision made by 
households and families throughout millennia all over 
the Arab world. For some groups, at some times and 
in some places, the settling was permanent; for oth- 
ers, it was temporary. The reasons for settling (and 
its reverse) by individual households and families are 
usually economic and social, but sometimes political. 
When households provided their own shelter and 
needs, moving or settling were not-so different. The 
ability to defend household persons and property, 
which gives honour [see ‘IRD], could be achieved as 
a settled person and as a nomad. Changing from no- 
madic to settled status, and vice-versa, was managed 
through existing and long-standing networks and a 
variety of contracts or agreements, and some settling 
by households in the present continues to function in 
this manner. 

With larger groups, “settlement” is more a response 
to significantly changing political, religious or eco- 
nomic events; governments may also decide on a pol- 
icy of settlement to resolve perceived problems, while 
fiscal policies may encourage or discourage settlement. 
Whereas individual households decide all the time to 
settle or to be nomadic, decisions by groups of house- 
holds to settle or by governments to settle nomads 
are more episodic. A well-known historical example 
of a government settling nomads as a policy is that 
of the early Islamic state, which recruited nomadic 
tribesmen into the armies as mukdtila and settled them 
in garrison towns (Donner 1981, 264-7; Kennedy 
1986, 62-9) as a method of control, these troops to 
be financed by booty and tribute. Islam regards 
nomadic life as incompatible with a truly Muslim way 
of life [see TA‘aRRUB]. A more recent example of gov- 
ernment policy of settling nomads was the Ottoman 
empire’s Tangimat [q.v.] reforms of the mid-19th cen- 
tury, which put legal, military and fiscal pressure on 








pastoralists to settle and grow grain in Syria, 
Transjordan and ‘Irak in order to replace supplies 
from the former Ottoman lands in the Crimea and 
the Balkans. Between 1908 and 1914, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Ibn Su‘tid planted settlements of Ikhwan [g.v.] among 
tribes unwilling to give their allegiance to him, and 
so extended his influence (Musil 1928, 283), although 
he was later unable to control Ikhwan forces. During 
the 1920s to the 1940s, the Mandate governments 
[see MANDATES] together with the new Su‘idi king- 
dom, required tribal sections to follow the govern- 
ment in whose territory each section had its summer 
water sources. As pastoral livelihood become unten- 
able for many, these summer water points became 
the bases for settlements, first as storage depots and 
then as villages. All modern nation states of the region, 
with the exception of Oman/‘Uman, apart from its 
Dhofar/Zufar region (Chatty 1996, 9, 188-9), regard 
settlement of nomads as a means of imposing or 
encouraging incorporation into the state and identity 
as citizens. States with potentially rich agricultural 
areas like ‘Irak and Syria initially left the settlement 
of nomads to market forces, changes in land laws and 
the provision of hydraulic schemes. Later, their more 
revolutionary governments saw tribalism and nomadism 
as primitive survivals to be eradicated by social engi- 
neering. Saudi Arabia set up agricultural schemes in 
the 1960s to settle nomads and established the National 
Guard to provide employment for tribesmen after a 
long series of drought years in the 1940s and 1950s 
(H.H. Hamza 1982; W. and Fidelity Lancaster 1986, 
1993). Later, state provision of water, electricity, 
health and education services, and subsidies for agri- 
culture and housing, distributed oil wealth to rural 
areas (W. Lancaster 1997, 139-50, 166-80; ‘A.-R. 
al-Sudairi 1995). The UAE urged settlement in gov- 
ernment-sponsored housing schemes and employment 
as a way of forming a modern society. Oman, after 
1970, provided services to all citizens without requir- 
ing settlement. 

Living quarters may be allocated by an individual 
family with the agreement of the heads of other fam- 
ilies of the place, by a shaykh or headman, or by a 
government agent, depending on the nature of the 
living place. Tent sites of nomad encampments arrange 
themselves along lines of closeness and distance of 
members; links through women influence the siting of 
particular tents. Women’s relationships similarly affect 
those who live in smal] villages and in house groups 
throughout the peninsula. Some recent settlements 
developed by state governments attempted to break 
up traditional residence patterns and to form new 
bonds of citizenship. Large hydraulic and agricultural 
developments in Syria had, along with economic objec- 
tives, the political aim of generating a “new class of 
socialist peasants”. Between the late 1950s and early 
1960s, rural people from more than a hundred vil- 
lages wanting to acquire land poured into one devel- 
opment (Francoise Metral, 1984). The agricultural 
reform service scattered populations with shared com- 
mon origins, settling individual families in housing 
along roads and canals. Twenty years later, these 
housing groups had not become communities; many 
households have rebuilt extended family structures 
inside a homogenous village, others have left the area 
and rent out their land. UAE government housing 
was allocated on strictly patrilineal lines, ignoring tra- 
ditional practices of having neighbours who are clos- 
est through links through women. 

Settlement by tribal groups occurred in the recent 
past as a result of government changes in the land 
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law and of changing market forces. From the 1860s 
in ‘Irak, Syria and what is now Jordan, as the value 
of transit trade and desert products declined, many 
nomadic and semi-nomadic groups moved to agri- 
culture, or else to sheep-herding rather than camel 
herding. From the 1930s, there were mass movements 
from the ‘Iraki countryside to towns and cities, caused 
by debt among agricultural workers, repressive land 
laws and the uncertainties of agricultural production 
(H. Batatu 1978, 35). In Syria, after the Second World 
War, nomads, especially camel herders, had to adapt 
fast to the fully mechanised cultivation of grain and 
cotton (J. Hannoyer 1980, 294); later, more grazing 
lands were lost to irrigated vegetable and fruit grow- 
ing for export to the oil states of Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf. 


Scholars frequently discuss settlement in terms of 


“the frontier of settlement” and make a positive cor- 
relation between strong government, commercial agri- 
culture and settlement. It used to be assumed that 
from near the end of the ‘Abbasid period, settlement 
declined in rural areas but increased in cities, and 
nomadism took over countrysides until the process 
was reversed from the middle of the 19th century 


onwards. Archaeological and historical research has ; 


shown that settlement continued, with fluctuations, in 


the countrysides of Syria, Jordan and ‘Irak, although | 
it appears that there was an urban demographic decline | 


from the 15th century to the late 18th century 
(Beaumont, etc. 1988, 212-13). In the Arabian penin- 
sula itself, the “frontier of settlement” thesis was not 
developed. It seems that there was here more rural 
settlement than had been previously thought; and that 
there was movement between settlement and noma- 
dism, with some settlements disappearing and others 
being founded. The general thesis linking strong gov- 
ernment, commercial agriculture and settlement is not 
wholly consistent with actual historical examples, since 
it ignores particular events and local circumstances 
along with governments’ sources of revenue; what is 
meant by commercial agriculture; access to land, 
sources of labour and the established social processes 
utilising these; the service provision of pastoralism; dis- 
tribution of goods by means other than an obvious 
market; and the nature of the household and multi- 
resource livelihoods. Such social practices negate ideas 
of settlement and nomadism as being absolutes. 

At the present, the proportion of nomads to set- 
tled people in the states of the Arab Middle East has 
declined as compared with 150 years ago. Percentages 
are difficult, but for ‘Irak, nomadic tribes were esti- 
mated at 35% in 1870, 17% in 1905, and 5% in 
1947 (Samira Haj, quoting Hasan 1997, 157); for 
Saudi Arabia, about 40% of the population were 
nomadic in the 1950s, 11% in 1970, and under 5% 
now (Eickelman 1998, 74). The basic reason for this 
massive change is that the bases of nomadic liveli- 
hoods (herding, together with processing and trading 
dairy and animal products, supplying services like 
transport and protection; or crafts and animal prod- 
ucts for groups like the Sulayb [g.v.], have all become 
less viable. Profitable herding has been made more 
difficult by the imposition of state borders, involving 
the loss of seasonal grazing areas and markets, and 
by the loss of grazing land to government agencies 
and non-governmental organisations. The demand for 
animals for riding, carrying and draught in agricul- 
ture has virtually gone; states have taken over pro- 
tection and mediation services in rural areas; entry 
to participation in administrative and security agen- 


cies of government now comes from education, which | 





usually means residence in a village or town, at least 
during term time. Since modern states need educated 
people, they provide schools in centres, together with 
health services and administrative functions through- 
out their territories. Oil-rich states encourage settle- 
ment by grants or by building housing with all modern 
services, and they provide schools and clinics. Through- 
out the whole region, many former herding tribes- 
people are employed by the state in security forces 
and other official employment; they or other mem- 
bers of their households may have irrigated land for 
vegetable or fruit cultivation, and/or sheep for meat 
or dairy products. Camels continue to be herded for 
milk, meat and racing in Saudi Arabia, the Gulf states 
and Oman. 

Some authorities see a breakdown of traditional 
nomadic social structures arising out of settlement and 
its associated education and employment. Others con- 
sider that these structures come from tribal, rather 
than nomadic as such, customary social practice, and 
that these structures are resilient and adaptive. 

Thus the fact that the terms “settled” and 
“nomadic” are of limited value has been indicated by 
some scholars (e.g. J.C. Wilkinson 1977, 189; Soraya 
Altorki and D.P. Cole 1989, 81; W. and Fidelity 
Lancaster 1999, 54-61), who regard them as simplis- 
tic. Linking “settled” and “nomadic” to the concep- 
tual identities of badw and hadar is, according to these 
authorities, unsatisfactory, since here the crucial deter- 
minant is the ability to get one’s living and security 
by one’s own efforts and networks, rather than by 
accepting government employment and provision. Of 
course, there are many who do both at the same 
time, and are in fact “settled” and “nomadic”. 
Movement is now important to households in order 
to link employment and traditionally-owned resources 
in the countrysides. 

Bibliography: A. Musil, Northern Ned, New York 
1928; I. Lapidus, Muslim cities in the later Middle 
Ages, Gambridge 1967; W.-D. Hutteroth and K. 
Abdulfattah, The historical geography of Palestine, 
Transjordan and Southern Syria in the late 16th century, 
Erlangen 1977; J.C. Wilkinson, Hater and tribal set- 
tlement in South-East Arabia, Oxford 1977; H. Batatu, 
The old social classes and the revolutionary movements of 
fraq, Princeton 1978; J. Hannoyer, Le monde rural 
avant les réformes, in A. Raymond, La Syne d’aujour- 
dhui, Paris 1980; F.M. Donner, The early Islamic con- 
quests, Princeton 1981; U. Fabietti, Sedentarisation as 
a means of detribalisation, in T. Niblock (ed.), State, 
society and econony in Saudi Arabia, London 1982, 
H.H. Hamza, Public land administration in Arabia, 
London 1982; Frauke Heard-Bey, From Trucial States 
to United Arab Emirates, London and New York 1982, 
“1996; Francoise Metral, State and peasants in Syria: 
a local view, in Peasant Studies, xi (1984), 69-90; Dawn 
Chatty, From camel to truck; the Bedouin in the modern 
world, New York 1986; J. Janzen, Nomads in the 
Sultanate of Oman. Tradition and development in Dhofar, 
Boulder and London 1986; H. Kennedy, The Prophet 
and the age of the Caliphates, London 1986; W. 
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nitoriality among the Rwala Bedouin, in Nomadic Peo- 
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in Syna and Jordan, 1800-1950, Cambridge 1987; 
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Middle East, a geographical study, London 1988; Soraya 
Altorki and D.P. Cole, Arabian oasis city: the trans- 
JSormation of “Unayza, Austin, Texas 1989; papers, 
including that of W. and Fidelity Lancaster, Séchéresse 
et stratégies de reconversion économique chez les bedouins de 
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Jordan, in R. Bocco, R. Jaubert and Francoise 
Metral (eds.), Steppes d’Arabie. Etat, pasteurs, agricul- 
teurs, et commergants: le devenir des zones séches, Paris 
and Geneva 1993; papers in E. Rogan and T. Tell 
(eds.), Village, steppe and state: the origins of modern 

Jordan, London 1994; Chatty, Mobile pastoralists. 

Development planning and social change in Oman, New 

York 1996; Samira Haj, The making of modern Iraq 

1900-1963, Albany 1997; W. Lancaster, The Rwala 

Bedouin today, *Prospect Heights, Ill. 1997; A. Meir, 

As Nomadism ends, Boulder and Oxford 1997; D.F. 

Eickelman, The Middle East and Central Asia, an anthro- 

pological approach, *New Jersey 1998; papers in 

J. Ginat and A. Khazanov (eds.), Changing nomads 

in a changing world, Brighton 1998; W. and Fidelity 

Lancaster, People, land and water in the Arab Middle 

East, Amsterdam 1999, 

(W. and Fipeuiry Lancaster) 

ISKANDAR KHAN ps. DJANI BEG, ruler in 
Transoxania, from his capital Bukhara, of the Turco- 
Mongol Shibanid [g.v.] or Abu ‘l-Khayrid dynasty, 
ruled 968-91/1561-83. Iskandar was in fact a weak 
and ineffective ruler. Real power was in the hands 
of his son ‘Abd Allah, who had shown his ability 
against rival families in Transoxania as early as 
958/1551 and who became the greatest of the 
Shibanids; after his father’s death he was to reign 
unchallenged for a further sixteen years [see ‘aBD 
ALLAH B. ISKANDAR]. For the course of events in these 
decades, see sHiBANIDs and R.D. McChesney, Er art. 
Central Asia. vt. In the 10th-12th/16th/ 18th centuries. 

Bibliography: See those to the two arts. men- 
tioned above, and also C.E. Bosworth, The New 

Islamic Dynasties, a chronological and genealogical manual, 

Edinburgh 1996, 288 no, 153. (Ep.) 

ISKAT (4.), a legal term meaning “relinquish- 
ment”, specifically of a right (hakk). In general, four 
conditions must be met to make the relinquishment 
of a right valid: (a) that the right should exist at the 
time it is relinquished (e.g. the right to collect a debt 
to be incurred in the future may not be relinquished); 
(b) that the right relinquished does not concern milk 
al-‘ayn (i.e. the ownership of the substance of a thing, 
* whether movable or immovable, is not subject to relin- 
quishment, but only to transfer, nakl); (c) that the 
interest of the person entitled to the right should be 
absolute and not limited by other interests (e.g. it can- 
not be an interest such as that of a trustee in a wakf 
property); and (d) that the relinquishment of the right 
does not involve an illegal result. 

Iskét may be of two kinds: iskat mahd (true relin- 
quishment) and iskat ghayr mahd (quasi-relinquishment). 
The first kind includes divorce (talak), manumission 
of a slave (tak) and the relinquishment of the right of 
pre-emption (shuf‘a). In the latter case, short clauses 
of relinquishment of the right of pre-emption are often 
added to deeds of sale of houses (e.g. kad askatna 
shuf‘atand min dhaélik), neighbours of the vendor in Islamic 
law having the right of pre-emption [see sauF‘a]. 

The term «iskat ghayr mahd includes legal transac- 
tions such as acquittance of debt (ibra@ ‘an al-dayn), 
which is not regarded as a pure relinquishment since 
it partakes of the nature of a donation (tabarn‘). 
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Mustafa Ahmad al-Zarka’, al-Fikh al-islami ft thawbth 

al-Gadid, Damascus 1968, and bibliography there 

cited; R.Y. Ebied and MJ.L. Young, Some Arabic 
legal documents of the Ottoman period, Leiden 1976 (see 

documents on pp. 15, 17, 23). 
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ISLAH. 

v. CENTRAL ASIA 

Central Asia (here basically understood in the sense 
of the pre-modern Ma wara’ al-Nahr [¢.v.]), notwith- 
standing its regional pecularities, historically is to be 
regarded as an integral part of the Islamic world. 
Hence, in one way or another, its Muslim commu- 
nity—at least until the Russian “October Revolution” 
of 1917—was influenced by and/or contributed to 
reformist trends and movements current in other 
Muslim regions, in particular, those of Russia, Ottoman 
Turkey, the Arab world and also India. Basic fea- 
tures of the religious discourse on isléh in the 18th- 
20th centuries, as described in the previous sections 
of this article (see Vol. IV) are to be found in Central 
Asia as well. But, because of the impact of roughly 
seven decades of Soviet rule, our knowledge about 
the specific nature of islah in Central Asia, and about 
its various supporters, actual developments, exchange 
of ideas, etc., is still rather poor in comparison to 
that about other regions. The inaccessibility of rele- 
vant sources during the Soviet period, as well as the 
application of Marxist-Leninist concepts of history, 
have led to a somewhat eclectic picture. 

As a result of the prolonged Soviet impact, 
reformism in Central Asia appears predominantly as 
a class-based (bourgeois), nation-cultural, and finally 
political (nationalist) movement among Muslim intel- 
lectuals emerging around the turn of the 19th to the 
20th centuries, and considerably gaining strength 
after 1905-7 when censorship in the Russian empire 
was loosened and the press could function more freely 
[see pDJaRipa. iv]. This reform movement was the 
so-called Djadidism [see pyapip], but the usual self- 
designations of its representatives were different, e.g. 
islahatkh*ah (“reformer”), tarakkiparwar (“progressive”), 
munawwir (“enlightener”), yask or dawdn (“young”). 
It figures as a historically more or less isolated phe- 
nomenon, directly inspired by an identical movement 
which started somewhat earlier among Russia’s Mus- 
lims. A key role in these endeavours, in the first place 
directed to renewing the Muslim educational system, 
disseminating Western-type knowledge, and fighting 
harmful social conditions and customs, falls to the 
well-known Crimean Tatar modernist Isma‘il Gasprali 
(g.v.] and the influential newspaper Terdiman founded 
by him in 1883. The reformist or modernist efforts 
of the Djadids, at least to a certain extent, are char- 
acterised according to the Soviet jargon as “progres- 
sive”, in sharp contrast to a more or less obscure 
stereotype of “reactionary” Kadimis. 

Even though such views of developments in slak 
in Central Asia cannot, of course, be called entirely 
wrong, they nevertheless neglect some important traits 
of this phenomenon that are essential to an appro- 
priate understanding of it. This lack of coherence is 
especially revealed by recent research, and concerns 
in particular the questions of: (a) indigenous roots 
and precursors of the so-called Djadidism; (b) inter- 
relations with other Muslim and non-Muslim regions, 
with their influence on the background of individual 
thinkers; and (c) fundamentals, causes, contents and 
the course of the debate with traditionalist ‘udama’, 
labelled by the modernists as Kadimis. 

Far from our having comprehensive answers to 
these and related questions, some salient hints will 
have to suffice. Besides the oft-repeated statement that 
the Central Asia of the Khanates (Bukhara, Khiwa 
and Khokand [g.vv.]) in the 18th-19th centuries re- 
presented a bulwark of intellectual stagnation, obscu- 
rantism and religious dogmatism, it must be noted 
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that such eminent precursors of reformism and 
modernism in the Volga-Ural region as ‘Abd al-Nasir 
al-Kiirsawi (1776-1812) and Shihab al-Din al-Mardjani 
(1818-89) both finished their studies in Bukhara, 
Central Asia’s most famous centre of Muslim learn- 
ing. A decisive role in their taking up positions against 
taklid and favouring idjthdd was played by Bukharan 
mudarrisiin who were affiliated with the influential 
Nakshbandiyya (Mudjaddidiyya) [¢.v., and see AHMAD 
SIRHINDI, its founder, who based his teachings rigor- 
ously on the Kur’an and Sunna]. In this respect, it 
is worth mentioning that Central Asia, and particu- 
larly Bukhara, was not an isolated region but was 
connected through extensive trade relations with China, 
India, Russia, and also Western Siberia where, besides 
Tatars, bukharlik played a major role in spreading 
Islam and building up Muslim institutions, thereby in 
some cases showing reformist approaches at a com- 
paratively early date. “Critical erudition” also can be 
found in 19th-century Bukhara itself, among what 
might be called the teachers’ generation of its later 
modernists (the Young Bukharans, emerging around 
the end of the first decade of the 20th century), such 
as Ahmad Makhdiim Danish (1827-97) [see AzADT, in 
Suppl.] who subsequently, under Soviet auspices, was 
praised as a [Tadjik] “‘enlightener” (al-Kiirsawi and al- 
Mardjani were removed from their Islamic context in 
a similar way); Mirza ‘Abd al-‘Azim Sami (ca. 1835- 
1914?) who served as a munshi of the amirs Muzaffar 


(1860-85) and ‘Abd al-Ahad (1885-1910); Damulla j 


Muhammad Ikram(éa) (1847-1925) who was appointed 
in 1913 one of the twelve official Bukharan muftis; 
Muhammad Sharifdjan Makhdiim, named Sadr-i 
Diya’ (1867-1932), from a well-known kad? family, 
himself being appointed 1917 for three months kadi- 
yi kalan, the highest judicial officer in Bukhara. All of 
them, except Sadr-i Diya’, shared the characteristic 
of having stayed for some time abroad, either by trav- 
elling to Russia or by performing the Hadjd. 

To be sure, all this does not mean that Bukhara 
in the 18th-19th centuries was a stronghold of islah. 
On the contrary, al-Kirsawi, for example, already met 
with sharp opposition and even condemnation by the 
overwhelming majority of Bukharan ‘ama’, including 
the then ruling a@nir Haydar (1800-26), when he, in 
regard to the question of the divine attributes [see 
sira. 2], opposed the generally accepted doctrine that 
God possesses either seven or eight sifat by arguing 
that the only way to formulate a qualification of God 
is His own word, the Kur’an, in which the sifat are 
not at all limited to a definite number of seven or 
eight. Leaving aside that kind of subtle debates, it 
can be stated at least that Bukhara was in constant 
exchange with the outside world, and to some extent 
participated in current Islamic developments, thereby 
providing certain prerequisites for a more evident 
manifestation of reformist endeavours that was to 
happen only at the beginning of the 20th century, then 
taking shape in Djadidism, current amongst Russia’s 
Muslims. The main impetus to Djadidism, the follow- 
ers of which—beyond the basically regressive concept 
of islak—also believed in Western ideas of progress, 
thus came from outside. But in Gentral Asia it met 
with an already existing specific spiritual basis of genu- 
ine islah, namely, a critical attitude towards traditional 
ways of rule, social life and religious learning which, 
as their critics saw it, were incompatible with “true” 
Islamic principles. 

Unlike the Muslims of the Volga-Ural region, who 
already for centuries had stood up against Russia’s 
rule and various policies of Russification, Central Asia 





had to face the challenges of colonial rule only from 
the second half of the 19th century, when it was con- 
quered by Russia (abolishing the Khanate of Khokand 
finally in 1876, and reducing Bukhara in 1868 and 
Khiwa in 1873 to protectorates). At that time Russia’s 
Muslim communities had for about one hundred years 
received a slightly more favourable administrative sta- 
tus through the institutions of a muftiyyat in Ufa (1782) 
and the “Spiritual Assembly” in Orenburg (1788), 
allowing them a certain self-determination which was 
channelled particularly into strengthening and devel- 
oping the Shara and their own educational system 
(the maktab and madrasa). Within this framework, and 
by meeting the growing challenge of Western moder- 
nity, it soon happened that reformist and/or mod- 
ernist trends gained ground. It also seems quite natural 
that they aimed at improvement according to “mod- 
ern” requirements in fields like education, which had 
become fundamental to Muslim self-assertion. Given 
such a partly common goal of reformist and _tradi- 
tionalist forces on the one hand, and limited resources 
on the other hand—the Muslim educational system 
in Russia was not state-sponsored—conflict, beyond 
the level of the later, overemphasised purely ideolog- 
ical controversies between Djadids and Kadimis, was 
inevitable. 

Though Central Asia played no visible role in this 
process in Russia which finally led to Djadidism, 
Central Asia had at least mediated the first reformist 
impulses in Russia which, roughly 200 years later, 
were re-imported in the form of developed concepts 
of Muslim modernism. These concepts met with a sit- 
uation in Central Asia in which indigenous society 
and its traditional institutions had to cope with the 
serious setback of Russian conquest and rule. Hence, 
in addition to the existing traces of a “critical erudi- 
tion” mentioned above, we find in the urban centres 
of Russian Turkistén and of the protectorates of 
Bukhara and Khiwa, evidently from around the turn 
of the 20th century, small local circles of Muslim 
modernists who were in touch with one another and 
had a loose network of contacts with kindred spirits 
stretching as far as Russia, the Caucasus, Turkey, 
Egypt, the Hidjaz and India. The more or less simul- 
taneous introduction of a Western infrastructure, involv- 
ing railways, postal services and telegraph, increased 
mobility and enhanced communication. 

The majority of outstanding Central Asian mod- 
ernists, although of different social origins, belonged 
to the younger generation and had gone through a 
traditional maktab and madrasa education. Some had a 
Russian education, and finally, a considerable num- 
ber of them had fruitful experience of the outside 
Muslim world. Another group of supporters of mod- 
ernism, at least in Bukhara, was made up of traders 
and entrepreneurs. Their business interests led them 
to welcome efforts towards reform oriented towards 
interpretations of Western standards of knowledge and 
civilization. At the same time, endeavours of this kind 
were combined with a more or less conscious hark- 
ing back to the fundamentals of the “true”, early 
Islam. This synthesis of both following the dictates of 
the Kur’an and “keeping up with the times” in prac- 
tice mainly resulted in activities to disseminate knowl- 
edge (the press, publications, textbooks, founding of 
charitable societies (jam‘tyyat-i khayriyya) and usiil-i djadid 
(“new-method”) maktabs), and to criticise “backward” 
administrative institutions (e.g. the judiciary, awkaf) 
and social conditions (e.g. features of popular religion, 
certain activities of Safi brotherhoods, lavish festivities 
and moral decline—the latter, by the way, was a field 
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in which the Djadids largely shared the opinion of 
the Kadimis). 

These general characteristics are mirrored in the 
basic biographical data of distinguished Central Asian 
modernists (their backgrounds and their entire work 
are, for the most part, not yet sufficiently studied), 
such as: (1) Sayyid Ahmad Siddiki, named ‘Adjzi 
(Samarkand, 1864-1927, madrasa education, published 
the first textbook for “new method” maktabs [Ustad-i 
awwal, Tashkent 1901], ca. 1901-3 Hadjdj and resi- 
dence in the Hidjaz, Egypt and Russia; then found- 
ing “new method” maktabs, writing textbooks and 
contributing to modernist press); (2) Mabmiid Kh*adja 
Bihbidi (Samarkand, 1875-1919, madrasa education, 
1900 Hadjdj, 1903-4 stay in Cairo, Istanbul, Ufa and 
Kazan; then founding a “new method” maktab, acting 
as muftt, publisher, editor of the newspapers Samarkand 
[1913-4] and Aina [1914-5], writer of textbooks, the- 
atrical plays); (3) ‘Abd Allah Awlani (Tashkent, 1878- 
1934, madrasa education, editor of newspapers Shuhrat 
[1907], Astya [1908] and Taran [1917], founder of 
“new method” maktabs [1908, 1912], charitable society 
[1909], writer [textbooks, anthology, theatrical plays], 
organising [1913] a theatre group); (4) Munawwar 
Kari ‘Abd al-Rashid Khan (Tashkent, 1878-1931[?], 
editor of newspapers Khiirshid [1906], Sada-yi Turkistan 
{1914] and Nadjat [1917], published textbooks); and 
(5) ‘Abd al-Ra?’tf Fitrat [g¢.v.] (Bukhara, 1886-1938[?], 
madrasa education, 1904 Hadjdj, ca. 1910-14 studying 
in Istanbul, the starting point of his career as an 
important writer and as theorist of Central Asian 
modernism). 

Within the Central Asian context, the activities of 
these and other adherents of modernism represented 
a remarkable phenomenon that to some extent chal- 
lenged traditional society and colonial rule. But these 
modernists were few in number and, beyond shared 
basic ideas and goals, they seem to have formed a 
rather disparate movement of limited success. They 
lagged behind the modernist debate in other parts of 
the Muslim world. Their influence did not apparently 
reach beyond the borders of Central Asia, and even 
in their homeland they had no firm socio-political 
grounding. When finally, in the course of the Russian 
Revolutions of 1917, some of the Central Asian mod- 
ernists entered the political stage (striving for an autono- 
my of Turkistan within a Russian federation, or for 
an implementation of reforms in Bukhara), they were 
quickly swept away and successively absorbed by var- 
ious more firmly-based social and political forces and 
realities (ranging from Soviet power to the armed 
resistance of the Basmacis [¢.v.]). 
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(eds.), Russia’s Onent. Imperial borderlands and peoples, 
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Diskurs unter russischer Herrschaft, Berlin 1998; 
A. Khalid, The politics of Muslim cultural reform. Jadidism 
in Tsarist Central Asia, Berkeley 1998; A. von 
Kiigelgen et ali (eds.), Muslim culture in Russia and 
Central Asia from the 18th to the early 20th centuries, i 
ff., Berlin 1996-; Le réformisme Musulman en Asie 
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1937, Paris 1996 (= Cahiers du Monde Russe, xxxvui/ 
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ISMAIL HAKKI BALTADJIOGHLU (1886-1978), 
Turkish sociologist, educator and author. He 
was born in Istanbul in 1886, the son of a govern- 
ment official, Ibrahim Edhem, and Hamide. He fin- 
ished his Wefa Idadisi in 1903, and continued his 
education in the Department of Natural Science in 
the Dar iil-fiintin, graduating in 1908. During the same 
year, he started his career as a teacher of calligra- 
phy in the Dar il-muallimin-i ibtida*tyye and was sent 
to Europe in 1910 by the Ministry of Education to 
do research in pedagogy and handicrafts. After his 
return to Turkey in 1911, Isma‘il Hakkr lectured on 
handicrafts, calligraphy, aesthetics, pedagogy and 
psychology in several schools and worked in cer- 
tain administrative posts whereby he initiated various 
reforms combating the traditional methods of educa- 
tion. He was elected Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
in the Dar il-finiin on several occasions between 1921- 
4 and was President of the school in 1923, resigning 
in 1927. He was removed from his position as a lec- 
turer at the Dar il-finin with its closure on 31 July 
1933. Between 1941-2, Isma‘il Hakki worked as a 
professor of pedagogy in the Language and History- 
Geography Faculty of Ankara University. He was 
elected to the Parliament as the Afyon representa- 
tive of the Halk Partisi in 1942 and the Kursehir rep- 
resentative in 1946. From 1950 until his death 
in 1978, he continued his career as an author and 
publisher. 

Besides publishing Yeni Adam, a journal mainly 
devoted to pedagogy and culture, he wrote many 
books and articles for various newspapers and jour- 
nals such as Ikdam, Yeni Fikir, Aksam and Ulus through- 
out his life. In his works, he mostly concentrated on 
sociological and pedagological issues, but also showed 
an interest in writing plays. 
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1934; Felsefe, Istanbul 1938; Toplu tedris, Istanbul 
1938; Dolap beygin, Istanbul 1940; Kafa tamircisi, 
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Baltacwoglu’nun egitim sistem tizerine bir arasterma, Istanbul 
1989; han Akar, Ismail Hakk Baltacioglu’nun egitim 
ve kiilttir gorisler’ tizerne bir arastrma, Ankara 1994; 
A. Ferhan Oguzkan (ed.), I. Hakke Baltacwglu yasami 
ve hizmetler. Tiirk Egitim Dernegt IV. anma toplantisi 16 
Ekim 1996, Ankara 1996. (AYLin Ozman) 
ISMA‘IL HAKKT b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 

MANASTIRLI (1846-1912), Ottoman religious 
scholar and preacher. Born and raised in Manastir 
in present-day Macedonia, he went to Istanbul as a 
young man, took medrese courses and taught at the 
Fatih Mosque. In 1874 he became preacher (wé%) 
at the Dolmabahge Mosque and then at the Aya 
Sofya, where he drew large crowds. He began his 
teaching career as professor of Arabic at the ‘Asker? 
Riishdyye in Eyiib, and in 1884 became teacher of 
jurisprudence in the Hukik Mektebt, where he remained 
until he became a senator (aan a‘dast) after the 1908 
revolution. He taught courses on religious matters at 
various institutions (Miihendiskhane, Miilkiyye, Danilfiniin, 
‘Askeri Tibbtyye) and was also professor of exegesis at 
the recently founded Preachers’ Seminary (medreset 
iil-wa‘izin). On 5 December 1912 (25 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 
1330), still a senator, he died at his waterfront resi- 
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dence in Anadoluhisaér and was buried in the ceme- 
tery next to the Fatih Mosque. 

In addition to Turkish, he knew Arabic, Persian 
and Bulgarian. His writings include a translation of, 
and commentary on, al-Kasida al-niiniyya on the Is- 
lamic creed by Khidr Beg [g.v.]; Beyyindt-? Ahmediyye 
(Istanbul 1329/1911), an annotated translation of 
al-Risala al-Hamidiyya fi hakikat al-diyana al-islamiyya 
wa-hakkiyyat al-risala al-Muhammadiyya by Husayn b, 
Muhammad al-Djasr or al-Djisr al-Tarabulust (d. 
1327/1909, the teacher of Rashid Rida [g.v.], cf. 
Brockelmann, S II, 776, S Tl, 321); and Haft we 
haktkat, a critique of Reinhart Dozy’s Essai sur UVhis- 
toire de UIslamisme (traduit du hollandais par Victor 
Chauvin, Leiden and Paris 1879; originally published 
as Het Islamisme, Haarlem 1863), translated by 
‘Abdullah Djewdet. For his other works, see Bibl.; he 
also contributed numerous articles to journals and 
newspapers. 
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book]; Mawahib al-Rahman ft manakib al-imaim Abi 
Hanifa al-Nu‘man, Istanbul 1310/1892-3, a transla- 
tion of Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami [¢.z.], al-Ahayrat al- 
fusan fi_fad@ il al-Nu‘man. Fu yh (Ep.) 
ISMAIL PASHA BAGHDADLI, IsmA‘iz . 

MunamMap Amin B. Mir Sarim AL-BABANT AL- 
Bagupapi, in modern Turkish orthography, Bagdath 
Ismail Pasa (1839-1920), Ottoman army officer 
and author of two important bio-bibliograph- 
ical reference works. 

He was born in Baghdad, in a family originating 
from Baban, near Sulaymaniyya in ‘Irak, hence his 
other nisba (variant: Baban-zade). In 1908, after the 
Young Turk Revolution, he became a_ general 
(mir liwa) in the gendarmerie (djandarma d@iresi). On 
his death in 1920 he was buried in Bakirkéy near 
Istanbul. The most extensive notice on his life and 
work is by Hulisi Kilig, in Tiirkiye diyanet vakte islim 
anstklopedist, iv (1991), 447-8 (with portrait and a speci- 
men of handwriting, and with further references, 
mostly to Turkish sources). A short mention is given 
by Khayr al-Din al-Ziriklt, a/-AVam, ‘Beirut 1979, 326. 

The two works whereby Isma‘il al-Baghdadi is still 
remembered today are: 

1. Idah al-makniin fi ‘l-dhayl ‘ala Kashf al-zuniin ‘an 
‘asami al-kutub wa ‘l-funiin. This work, written mostly 
in Arabic, was posthumously edited by Muhammad 
Sharaf al-Din Yaltkaya (Serefettin Yaltkaya) and Rif‘at 
Bilka al-Kilist (Kilisli Rifat Bilge) and published in 
two volumes (Istanbul 1945-7, with a portrait in vol. i, 
several times reprinted) on the basis of the author’s 
copy, which is now kept in the library of the Head 
Office of the Yap ve Kredi Bankasi in Istanbul. It 
is written in Arabic and is in fact an annotated list 
of titles of works, put in alphabetical order, just like 
its great example, the Aashf al-zuniin, by the author’s 
famous predecessor Mustafa b. ‘Abd Allah Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Katib Celebr (d. 1067/1657 [g.v.]). The 
author’s description of the books contain the title, the 
name and life span of the author, or the year of 
composition, reference to a printed version (if any), 
and occasionally the opening words of the text as 
well. If that latter feature is available, it shows that 
the author must have had a copy of the text at hand. 


ISMAIL HAKKI MANASTIRLI — ISMET INONU 





If a text is a commentary (sharh), reference is made 
to its main. There are numerous references to Persian 
and Turkish works as well, and the [dah al-makniin is 
useful in this respect as well. Its main use is for Arabic 
bibliography, however, which includes the extensive 
Arabic literature produced by non-Arabs. His work is 
in more than one respect a supplement to the Kashif 
al-zuniin. It not only bridges the time gap of two-and- 
a-half centuries between the previous work and the 
supplement, but it also adds to the bibliographical 
material which was not known or available to Hadjdji 
Khalifa. Although the bibliographical entries are not 
very extensive, the sheer size of the work, with its 
more than 10,000 titles, makes it an indispensable, 
and as yet unsurpassed, bibliographical tool for the 
literature of the late classical and early modern period. 
Its inclusion of Persian and Turkish works is witness 
to the scope of the literary interests of the Ottoman 
élite. 

2. Hadwyat al-Grifin. Asma? al-muallifin wa-athar 
al-musannifin. This is the monumental biographical 
counterpart to the previous work. It is a list of approx- 
imately 9,000 authors of in all some 50,000 works 
(vol. i, which ranges from alif to lam, mentions 5,398 
authors and ca. 25,000 works). It was edited by Kilisli 
Rifat Bilge and Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal Inal (vol. 
i, Istanbul 1951) and Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal Inal 
and Avni Aktug (vol. ii, Istanbul 1955). It has been 
reprinted several times in Baghdad and Tehran. Nail 
Bayraktar has published a register of the skuhras 
mentioned in the Hadiyyat al-Grifin (Hediyyetii ‘l-drifin, 
esmati “l-miiellifin ve dsdrii ’l-musannifin sohretlet indekst, 
Istanbul 1990). The work is arranged by ism of the 
author, followed by the patronyms and other name 
elements, with personal details, notably the year of 
demise, and it then provides the reader with the titles 
of the books composed by these authors. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

: shane: (J.J. Wrrkam) 

ISMET INONU (Ottoman form, ‘Ismet), b. 1884, 
died 1973, Turkish military commander and 
statesman, who served on three occasions as Prime 
Minister in the Turkish Republic (October 1923- 
November 1924; March 1925-November 1937; and 
November 1961-February 1965) and once as President 
(1938-50). He played an important part in the Turkish 
War of Independence (1919-12), made significant con- 
tributions to the institutional framework of the new 
Turkish Republican state, initiated multi-party politics 
in 1945, acted as champion of the procedural rules 
of democracy as well as of secularism, and had a 
critical role in the relatively speedy return to civilian 
politics following the military interventions of 1960-1 
and 1971-3. 

The son of a lawyer in Izmir, ‘Ismet made a career 
in the Ottoman army, and during the First World 
War served on the staff of Ahmed ‘Izzet Pasha in 
Yemen, commanded the Fourth Army in Syria in 
1916, and at the time of the armistice of 30 November 
1918 was Under-Secretary for War in Istanbul. ‘Ismet 
Pasha, as he had become, was in 1920 elected to the 
last Ottoman Parliament as member for Edirne, but 
soon afterwards joined the cause of Mustafa Kemal 
(the later Atatiirk [g.v.]) in resisting the Allied occu- 
pation of Anatolia, and when the Greeks invaded 
western Anatolia, he became chief of the General 
Staff of the Nationalist army and repelled the invaders 
at the two battles of Inénii to the west of Eskisehir 
(January and April 1921), from which engagements 
he later took his European-type surname. 

When the Grand National Assembly met in Ankara 
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in 1922, ‘Ismet became Foreign Minister, and repre- 
sented Turkey at the Lausanne peace conference, 
strongly opposing Britain and France and gaining most 
of what Mustafa Kemal wanted in the final Treaty 
of Lausanne of 24 July 1923. When the Turkish 
Republic was proclaimed on 29 October 1923, ‘Ismet 
became Atatiirk’s Prime Minister, remaining in power 
thus for nearly fourteen years. On Atatirk’s death on 
10 November 1938, he became President and per- 
manent chairman of the ruling Republican People’s 
Party [see DJUMHORIYYET KHALK FIRKASI]. 

During this period, when westernising reforms 
were being imposed from above on Turkish society, 
and when in the 1920s there were rebellions in 
southeastern Turkey by traditionalist elements, Indnii 
adopted a rather authoritarian position, but then, in 
the 1939-45 period, he became much more flexible. 
He had a large measure of self-confidence in himself 
and in the future for Turkey. He believed that, together 
with Atatiirk, a threatened resurgence of conservative 
Islam could be dealt with, when in 1930 many ele- 
ments of the population seemed to sympathise with 
the Free Republican Party (Serbest Ciimhuriyet Firkase 
(see uizB. ii] of Ali Fethi Okyar [9.v.]). mistakenly 
perceiving that party as a religiously-oriented one. 
Similarly, during the 1939-45 years he oversaw the 
eventual transition to a multi-party political system. 
Under his skillful leadership, Turkey remained neu- 
tral in the Second World War, but the country became 
strained internally and there were pressures from the 
victorious Western powers for a more democratic poli- 
tical régime. Inénii was now led towards the forma- 
tion of a multi-party system, and in the reaction 
against the RPP’s authoritarian rule, the Democrat 
Party [see DEMOKRAT PaRTI], triumphed in the 1950 
elections, entailing Inénii’s replacement as President 
by Celal Bayar. He now became for a decade the 
leader of the opposition and defender of democracy 
in the increasingly authoritarian climate of Adnan 
Menderes’ [g.v.] premiership in the late 1950s. After 
the military intervention of 1960, he formed three 
coalition governments between 1961 and 1965. 
However, the RPP suffered heavy defeats in the 1965 
and 1969 elections, and Inénti was criticised by 
Kemalist and socialist elements within his party for 
the compromises he had made with his coalition part- 
ners and with conservative elements; but when. he 
declared the ideology of the RPP as “left of centre”, 
this led in 1967 to the secession of centrist elements 
in his party to form the Reliance Party (Guven Partist). 
In 1972 he was replaced as RPP leader by the leader 
of its leftist faction, Biilent Ecevit, and he died in the 
following year. 

Inénii was a pragmatist, always open to new expe- 
riences and ready to learn. He came to conceive of 
democracy as an exchange of views among the patri- 
otic and knowledgeable sections of the population in 
order to discover the best public policies, and he 
thought that these last should be based on valued 
ideas and not on particularist interests. In this respect, 
he was an elitist. For him, the state as an entity rep- 
resenting the general interest had priority over a 
democracy perceived as responsiveness to the prefer- 
ences of the people at large. Yet this elitism was tem- 
pered by a genuine belief in the common sense of 
the people and a belief in their potential for self- 
improvement. He did not identify harmony with una- 
nimity, and regarded politics as ideally an adversarial 
process, since this produced exchanges of ideas and 
evolved good policies. He remains, therefore, a some- 
what enigmatic figure. 
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ISTANBUL. 

VIII. Monuments 

The first and most important of the Ottoman mon- 
uments of Istanbul is Saint Sophia. The only church 
to be transformed into a mosque immediately after 
the conquest of the city (others followed later, mostly 
in the reign of Bayezid II), it remained symbolically 
the model of imperial religious architecture. From the 
reign of Selim II onwards, it became a place of bur- 
ial reserved exclusively for the Ottoman royal family 
and was restored on numerous occasions between 
1572-3 and 1847-9. 

Ottoman building activity dates from 1458, when 
Mehemmed II built the mosque of Eyyiib and decided 
to construct his own imperial complex (Fatih) at the 
square of the Holy Apostles, and the Topkapi Palace 
on the site of the ancient acropolis of Byzantium. 
This plan, added to other decisions taken in the course 
of the same reign—building of the Jbezzstén (1456), of 
the first palace on the site of the Theodosian forum 
(1453-5), of the barracks of the Janissaries (Eski odalar), 
of the saddlers’ market (Sarradj Khane, 1475), the 
markets of the major and the minor Karaman (after 
1467)—led to the formation of a monumental axis 
which, while initially retracing the route of the By- 
zantine Mesus (Diwan Yolu) from Saint Sophia to 
the Old Palace, from this point follows a northerly 
direction, across the complex of Fatih and extending 
as far as the Adrianople Gate (Edirne Kapisi). 

This activity also corresponded with the choice of 
architects of non-Muslim origin, apparently in con- 
trast to what is known of the builders of the first 
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period of Ottoman architecture, that of Bursa and of 
Edirne. This practice could also be linked with the 
policy of recruiting from among all the peoples of the 
Empire and even beyond, implemented broadly by 
Mehemmed IL in almost all sectors of public life, but 
also with the search for new stylistic and technical 
solutions. This appears to have been the case in choice 
of Sinan the Elder (‘Attk), a freedman of Byzantine 
origin, supposed to have built the Fatih mosque on 
the model of Saint Sophia. This was also the time 
of the introduction into Ottoman architecture of the 
demi-cupola, as is mentioned in a passage from Tursun 
Beg (Ta@rkh-i Abu ‘t-Fath, fol. 58), who applauds the 
outstripping of Saint Sophia, and another from the 


Anonymous Giese (99), who de-nounces the latter as | 


sacrilege, inviting comparison with the imperial 
Byzantine model. 

Parallel with the founding of these imperial edi- 
fices, Mehemmed II encouraged his entourage to fol- 
low his example. This injunction was implemented to 
varying degrees: individuals such as Mahmid Pasha 
or Khass Murad Pasha, of Byzantine origin and grad- 


uates of the Palace school, built some important } 


mosques, their architecture, paradoxically, mirroring 
that of the first Ottoman mosques of Bursa; others 
like Gedik Ahmed Pasha [see AHMAD PASIIA GEDIK] or 
Ishak Pasha, contented themselves with constructing 
secondary buildings in the capital and established their 
major projects in the towns of Anatolia. 

The accession of Bayezid II in 1481 marks a halt 
in monumental construction in Istanful. 

The sovereign initially built mosques and large reli- 
gious complexes at Tokat, at Amasya and at Edirne, 
while other leading figures of the regime confined 
themselves to converting the churches of the capital 
into mosques. Seventeen of them are known to have 
been adapted for Muslim worship, as opposed to four 
during the reign of Mehemmed II. The only monu- 
mental project completed during the last twenty years 
of the 15th century was the mosque built by Dawid 
Pasha (1485). It conforms to the model inaugurated 
by Bayezid If in the provinces, with a single cupola 
resting on a cube. With a diameter in excess of 18 m, 
this remains the largest cupola of all the vizieral 
mosques of the capital. 

Deciding, at the opening of the 16th century (in 
1500-4), to build a religious complex in the capital, 


Bayezid I] borrowed the system of roofing of Saint ; 


Sophia, with two demi-cupolas flanking the central 
cupola, but also followed the model of the mosques 
of Bursa in adding (b-khane (lodgings for dervishes) | 


on both sides of the prayer hall. The complex was | 


built on land reclaimed in its entirety from the Old 
Palace and situated at the strategic point where the 
Diwan Yolu joins the Great Bazaar and Usun Carshi, 
the Makros Embolos of the Byzantines, linking the 
central axis of the city to the port. As is the case 
with the Fatih mosque, this axis traverses the com- 
plex passing between the mosque and the medrese, thus 
accentuating its role as a triumphal thoroughfare. 


Other dignitaries of the period were to follow this | 


example: thus ‘Atik ‘Alf Pasha built a complex on 
both sides of the Diwan Yolu (1506) on the site of 
the forum of Constantine, around the Burnt Column 
(Djemberli_ Tash). 

The great earthquake of 1509, followed by the 
unrest in the latter part of Bayezid’s reign, resulted 
in another interruption in the monumental construc- 
tion of the capital. Similarly, Selim I (1512-20) and 
his administration, too occupied in waging war, left 





no architectural vestiges, and it was Siileyman I who, ; 


on his accession in 1520, built a mosque in memory 
of his father. It was situated in a place chosen more 
for the view that it offers of the Golden Horn, over- 
looking the Greek quarter of Fener, than for its cen- 
trality, but the effect of monumental edifices on the 
panorama of the city, for purposes of seeing and being 
seen, seems henceforward to have been a decisive fac- 
tor; it was to find its most absolute expression with 
the Stileymaniyye. The mosque known as that of 
Sultan Selim (1522) is also the last imperial edifice 
to reprise the model of a single cupola resting on a 
cube; it is inspired directly by that of Bayezid II at 
Edirne. 

This monument to filial piety apart, the first two 
decades of the reign of Siileyman I (1520-66) were 
niggardly in monumental constructions of religious 
character. On the contrary, the sovereign and _ his 
entourage were competing in the construction of 
palaces. Siileyman renovated the Topkapi Palace and 
built a palace on the hippodrome for his Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha [¢.v.]. Monumental building activity 
was resumed with the appointment of Sinan to the 
post of chief architect in 1538 and was to continue 
without intermission during the half-century of his 
activity [see SINAN]. 

The sovereign gave the signal for the start of this 
activity in 1539, ordering the construction of a com- 
plex for his wife Khiirrem Sultane [see KHURREM], 
built on the site known as ‘Awret Bazari (women’s 
market), in the vicinity of the column of Arcadius. It 
consists of a mosque, progressively coniplemented by 
an ‘endret and a hospital (dar il-shif’). It is probable 
that Siileyman subsequently decided, on his return 
from the Hungarian campaign in 1541, to begin a 
monumental assemblage situated on the triumphal axis, 
on the site of the Janissaries’ barracks (Eski odalar) 
which he intended to appropriate. On the death of 
the prince Mehemmed, in 1543, this mosque was dedi- 
cated to him, and the complex probably remained 
incomplete since it was situated exclusively on the 
northern part of the axis, the barracks situated to the 
south being retained. In this mosque, his first monu- 
mental project, Sinan took to the very limit the 
process in which Ottoman architecture had been 
engaged since 1453, proposing a system of roofing in 
perfect symmetry, with four demi-cupolas. But after 
the peace treaty concluded in 1547 with the Emperor 
Charles V, Siileyman decided to commission a new 
imperial complex, returning to the model of Saint 
Sophia and also attempting to attain its dimensions. 
This was to be the Siileymaniyye (1550-7), overlook- 
ing the Golden Horn and likewise built on land 
reclaimed from the Old Palace, competing with its 
rival for prominence in the vista of Istanbul. Similarly, 
the totality of religious and social institutions which 
surrounded it stole primacy from the Fatih complex, 
since henceforward the medrese of the Siileymaniyye 
constituted the highest level of religious education in 
the Ottoman empire. 

Members of the Ottoman royal family and their 
entourage shared in this construction frenzy. Mihr-i 
Mah Sultane [¢.v.], daughter of Sileyman and Khiir- 
rem, had her first complex, consisting of a mosque, 
a medrese and a caravanserai, built at the quay of 
Uskiidar, on the Asiatic bank, the place where the 
Bosphorus was crossed (1548). Twenty years later 
Sinan completed, again on behalf of Mihr-i Mah, a 
mosque with a courtyard medrese at Edirne kapi, at 
the point where the triumphal axis joins the land wall. 
In experimenting with the cupola on pendentives, which 
frees interior space entirely, Sindn here definitively 
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outstripped the model of Saint Sophia, achieving the 
absolute unity and disengagement of interior space, 
more in accordance with the Muslim tradition. 

The Grand Vizier Riistem Pasha (in office 1544-53, 
1555-61 [9.v.]), husband of Mihr-i Mah, chose for his 
buildings the most densely populated areas of the 
city and found himself obliged, no doubt for this 
reason, to disperse them. He built a khan (ca. 1550) 
at Ghalata [9.v., in Suppl.} on the site of the former 
Genoese cathedral dedicated to Saint Michael, a medrese 
with octagonal courtyard enclosed within a square, situ- 
ated below the mosque of Mahmiid Pasha (1550) and 
a mosque facing the hammdém of Taht al-kal‘a, com- 
pleted after his death in 1562. This mosque, built on 
the site of that of ‘Attar Khaltl, the most ancient at- 
tested in the city (1457), had interior surfaces entirely 
covered with magnificent ceramics from Iznik, used 
here on a massive scale for the first time. Sinan Pasha, 
brother of Riistem, Grand Admiral of the Ottoman 
fleet (1550-4), built in his turn a mosque with a court- 
yard medrese at Beshiktash, embarkation-point of the 
fleet. 

Kara Ahmed Pasha, Grand Vizier 1553-5, drew 
up shortly before his execution in the latter year a 
wakfiyye in which he gave instructions for the con- 
struction of a mosque with the sums bequeathed. His 
steward, Ferrukh Ketkhuda, undertook the search for 
a site and acquired a piece of land close to the land 
walls inside the gate of Topkapi, where in 1560 Sinan 
completed a mosque with a courtyard medrese. 

While the successors of Siileyman, Selim II (1566- 
74 [g.0.J) and Murad Ii (1574-95 [g.v.]) built their 
mosques respectively at Edirne and at Maghnisa, 
Istanbul continued to be endowed with monumental 
constructions under the long vizierate of Sokollu 
Mehmed Pasha (1565-79 [9.v.]), benefiting from the 
energy of Sinan’s workforce. Sokollu’s first project in 
the capital was a funeral monument, built in 1568-9 
at Eyyiib. This consisted of a mausoleum accom- 
panied by a medrese, a combination which became 
standard from the end of the century onward, con- 
tributing to the transformation of the suburb of Eyyiib 
into a necropolis for the military and religious digni- 
taries of the empire. Sokollu subsequently built below 
the hippodrome, near the docks used by galleys 
(Kadirgha), a complex situated in proximity to his 
palace. This consisted of a mosque with courtyard 
medrese, completed in 1572, to which a zdwiya was 
added. Another mosque was built by the same Grand 
Vizier in 1577-8, outside the walls of Ghalata, beside 
the Arsenal, to commemorate his service at the head 
of the Admiralty (1546-50). Piyale Pasha {g.v.], High 
Admiral 1554-68, commissioned from Sinan a mosque 
situated behind the arsenal, in an area populated by 
sailors and workers in the naval dockyards. For this 
building, completed in 1572, where solemn prayers 
were to be offered before the departure of the fleet, 
Sinan reverted to the hypostyle model with six cupo- 
las, combined with open-air spaces for prayer capa- 
ble of accommodating entire ships crews. It was 
without doubt the same problem of capacity which 
induced the architect to adopt for the mosque of the 
High Admiral Kilidj ‘Ali Pasha (1571-87 [see ‘uLdpy 
‘aLt]), built in 1581 at Topkhane, a revival of the 
model of Saint Sophia with lateral galleries. 

In the mid-1570s, Nir Bani Sultane [9.v.J, mother 
of Murad III, undertook the construction of an impor- 
tant complex above Usktidar [¢.v.], a transit depot for 
caravans arriving from Anatolia. A caravanserai and 
a zdwiya enclosed a mosque and courtyard, with a 
medrese lower down. The whole was completed in 1583. 





In the meantime, Sinan also constructed a little archi- 
tectural jewel for Shemsi Pasha, on the banks of the 
Bosphorus at Uskiidar (1581), as well as a mosque 
accompanied by two medreses on different levels for 
Zal Mahmiid Pasha at Eyyiib (1580-81). Finally, among 
the last works of this architect, completed by his suc- 
cessor Dawid Agha, attention should be drawn to the 
mosque of Mesth Mehmed Pasha [¢.v.] (1586) at Kara 
Giimriik and that of Nishandji Mehmed Pasha (1588) 
on the main axis between Fath and Edirne Kapi. 

To complete the monumental landscape of Istanbul 
and its environs, also worth mentioning is the system 
of water supply completed between 1554 and 1563, 
comprising four monumental aqueducts upstream of 
the Golden Horn, as well as the bridge of Biiyiik 
Cekmedje on the Edirne road. 

The death of Sinan, in 1588, also coincided with 
the beginning of the exhaustion of the financial 
resources of the empire, embroiled in a protracted war 
against Persia and, before long, against Austria. Prestige 
constructions were to become more modest and their 
functions modified. A surfeit of mosques was to be suc- 
ceeded by complexes composed of a mausoleum and 
a medrese, the latter accommodating a large number 
of rural immigrants drawn by the functions of reli- 
gious education and the judiciary—virtually the only 
professions open to persons of Muslim birth. 

In 1593-4 Djerrah Mehmed Pasha built the last 
vizieral mosque to be completed before the 18th cen- 
tury. The density of the city seems. not to have 
permitted monumental constructions without costly ex- 
propriations. Thus in order to build her own mosque, 
on her acquisition of the title of queen-mother with the 
accession of her son Mehemmed III in 1595, Safiyye 
Sultane [g.v.] made inroads on the Jewish quarters of 
the city’s port. Hampered by the death of the archi- 
tect Dawid Agha in 1598, by technical problems aris- 
ing from the digging of foundations at a site close to 
the water, and by the death of Mehemmed IIE in 
1603, relegating Safiyye Sultane to the Old Palace, 
construction remained incomplete and was only to be 
resumed sixty years later by Khadidje Turkhan Sul- 
tane, the mother of Mehemmed IV, being completed 
in 1663 (Walide Djami‘). 

The new sultan, Ahmed I (1603-17 [g.v.]), was the 
first since Stileyman to undertake the construction of 
an imperial complex. The latter, situated above the 
hippodrome, necessitated a massive expropriation of 
the vizieral residences which were situated there. The 
manner in which the buildings of the complex are 
dispersed is testimony to the difficulties of expropria- 
tion. The complex of the Blue Mosque, the name 
given to the mosque of Ahmed I on account of its 
extensive decoration in ceramics of this colour, marks 
the end of the first period of monumental edifices of 
Istanbul. 

Ghadanfer Agha, senior eunuch of the palace, intro- 
duced into the capital the combination of a medrese, 
a mausoleum and a fountain. The latter, built in 
1590-1 at the foot of the aqueduct of Valens (Boz- 
doghan kemeri) rapidly started a trend. These more 
modest combinations were more easily integrated 
into the dense urban fabric and contributed to the 
vitality of the principal axes of the city. Thus the 
combinations of this type built by Sinan Pasha (1592- 
3), Kuyudju Murad Pasha (1610), Kopriilu Mehmed 
Pasha (1660-1 [see KOpROLi]}, Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa 
Pasha (1681-90 [see KARA MUSTAFA PasHA]), Amdja- 
zade Hiiseyin Pasha (1700-1) and Damad Ibrahim Pasha 
(1719-20 [g.v.]) were situated on the triumphal axis 
of the city, while that of Ekmekdji-zadé Ahmed Pasha 
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(before 1618) was located on the street joining this 
axis to Wefa and beyond to the Golden Horn. A 
more complete complex, also containing a zawya, was 
that of Bayram Pasha (1634-5) situated in the vicin- 
ity of the complex of Khiirrem Sultane. 

These combinations were virtually the sole mark- 
ers of the 17th century, when new imperial con- 
structions—with the exception of the completion of 
the Walide mosque and the small mosque built by 
Késem Sultane on the heights of Uskiidar—were non- 
existent. The return of the sultans to Istanbul after a 
period of residence at Edirne, with the accession of 
Ahmed III in 1703, marked the start of a new phase 
of architectural activity, responding to new needs and 
new styles. The needs resulted from the development 
of the city, where density of population led to increas- 
ingly frequent fires and epidemics. These induced 
the prosperous classes to take refuge in the periph- 
ery, such as the Eyyiib, the northern shore and the 
Bosphorus, where new residences were to be con- 
structed, soon to be followed by new mosques. At the 
same time, the need to protect collections of precious 
manuscripts from fire required the construction of 
libraries as independent buildings, while the shortage 
of water resulting from overpopulation led to new 
projects of water provision, including monumental 
fountains. These secular buildings, less hampered by 
the weight of tradition, also gave opportunities for 
new stylistic experiments, often described as Ottoman 
baroque art, first coming to prominence in the “Tulip 
Period” (1718-30) [see LALE DEvRI]. 

The fountains and the sebil (places for the dis- 
tribution of water, see saBiL) regularly accompanied 
combinations of a medrese and a mausoleum, but it 
was to them that the first stylistic innovations were ap- 
plied. These were already perceptible in the sedi! of 
Amdjazade Hiiseyin Pasha, at the turn of the 18th 
century and were developed in that of Damad Ibrahim 
Pasha twenty years later. In another arrangement, 
where sedi! and fountain became the principal ele- 
ments in a small complex also containing a mau- 
soleum, as well as a school no longer in existence, 
built at Dolma Baghée by Hadjdjt Mehmed Emin 
Agha (1741), the baroque elements attained their fullest 
expression. The sebil or fountain was also to be found 
in association with a primary school (stbyan mektebi) 
situated on the upper level (fountain school of Re’is 
iil-Kuttab Isma‘il Efendi at Karakéy [1742] and sebil 
school of Redja‘t Mehmed Efendi at Wefa [1775]}), 
but this combination, frequently encountered in Otto- 
man Cairo, remained exceptional in Istanbul. 

The monumental fountain standing alone in a cov- 
ered space was first seen at the very end of the Tulip 
Period, the first five known examples being virtually 
contemporaneous. Damad Ibrahim Pasha, responsible 
for the drawing of water from Uskiidar, built the first 
of these four-faced monumental fountains beside the 
harbour of this suburb in 1728-9. The same year, 
Ahmed III built the monumental fountain before the 
main entrance of the Topkapi Palace. His successor, 
Mahmiid I (1730-54) undertook the conveyance of water 
from the northern shore of the Golden Horn (waters 
of Takstm) and three other monumental fountains 
were built in 1732-3 on this network: that of Top- 
khane by the sovereign himself, that of ‘Azap Kapi 
(in front of the Arsenal) by the queen-mother Saliha 
Sultane and that of Ka‘ba Tash by the Grand Vizier 
Hekim-oghlu ‘Alf Pasha [see ‘ALT PASHA HAKIM-OGHLU]. 

The first independent library was built by Koéprilit 
Fadil Ahmed Pasha as an extension of the familial 
complex on the Diwan Yolu (before 1676), and Shehid 





‘Ali Pasha also built a free-standing library behind 
the mosque of Shah-zade in 1715. This type of build- 
ing nevertheless acquired a monumental nature—while 
retaining modest dimensions—with the library built in 
1719-20 by Ahmed III in the third courtyard of the 
Topkapi Palace. New architectural experiments were 
evident in that of ‘Atif Efendi at Wefa (1741) and 
were to be most fully expressed in the library of the 
Nar-u ‘Othmaniyye complex (1755). Among later build- 
ings, those of Raghib Pasha (1762) at Laleli and of 
Damad-zade Mehmed Murad Efendi—known as Murad 
Molla—{1775) at Carshamba are worth mentioning. 

A new type of building linked with projects for the 
provision of water consisted of dams, reservoirs placed 
in the Belgrade forest to the north-west of the city, 
a happy combination of utility and ornament. The 
oldest, a straight wall supported by four buttresses, is 
known by the name of the Dark Dam (Karanlik Bend); 
dating from 1620 it was located on the network set 
up by Sinan. The Topluzu Bend, built in 1750 on 
the network of Taksim, introduced cut-off corners, 
more resistant to the pressure of water. By way of 
the Aywad Bendi (1765) and the Walide Bend (1797), 
progress was made towards the vaulted dam, realised 
in 1839 with the dam of Mahmid II. 

The 18th century also marked a renewal in the 
construction of religious buildings, but the first phase 
was slow and hesitant. The mosque built by Ahmed 
Ill for his mother Emetiillah Giilntish Sultane at 
Uskiidar (1708-10)—a place apparently reserved for 
the wives of the imperial family—revived the models 
of the 16th century, albeit with some adjustments to 
the lines of the sedi! typical of the Tulip Period. 
Similarly, it was again the sebi/, as well as the school 
placed above the entry-gate, rather than the mosque, 
which represented innovation in the monumental com- 
plex built by Hekim-oghlu ‘Alt Pasha in 1734-5. This 
makes even more surprising the full-scale renewal of 
architectural motifs in the Nir-u “Othmaniyye com- 
plex, begun in 1748 by Mahmid I and completed 
in 1755 under ‘Othman III. Even though the daring 
solutions, such as the horseshoe-shaped courtyard, were 
not to be repeated in subsequent centuries, the Nir-u 
‘Othmaniyye marked a new phase in imperial build- 
ing activity which was not to be discredited for as 
long as the empire lasted. 

Mustafa II (1757-74) built no fewer than three 
imperial mosques: that of Ayazma at Uskiidar, named 
after his mother, in 1758-61, that of Laleli in 1760-3, 
and that of Fatih, rebuilt in 1766-71 after the earth- 
quake of 1765. His successor, ‘Abd til-Hamid I (1774- 
89) dedicated to the memory of his mother Rabi‘a 
Sultane the mosque of Beylerbey on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus, and to the memory of his wife 
Hiimashah Kadin that of Emirgan on the European 
shore. He also built near the port his own funeral 
monument, consisting of a medrese, an “maret, a sebil 
and a mausoleum. In this complex, constructed in 
stages between 1775 and 1789, what is observed is 
the transition from baroque in the seb! to Ottoman 
neo-classicism in the mausoleum. 

The reign of Selim III (1789-1807 [9.v.]) marked 
the zenith of a flamboyant baroque which was ex- 
pressed essentially through funereal monuments: the 
complex composed of an “mdaret, a sebil and a mau- 
soleum of the queen-mother Mihr-i Shah Sultane, 
built at Eyyaib in 1792-5, and the mausoleum was 
accompanied by a school and a sebil of the sover- 
eign’s sister Shah Sultane, also at Eyyatb (1800). The 
tendency continued beyond the reign with the mau- 
soleum and sebil of Nakshidil Sultane built by Mahmid 
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II in memory of his mother in the cemetery of Fatih 
in 1818. Finally, baroque and rococo. decoration, abun- 
dantly present in those parts. of the Topkapi Palace 
dating from the second half of the 18th century, also 
infiltrated the za@wiya, but it was only in the mosque- 
zdwiya of Kiicik Efendi, completed in 1825, that the 
oval form of the plan supplemented the decorative 
effects. Selim III also built in 1802-5 a mosque in 
the proximity of the barracks designed to accommo- 
date the new army which was to replace that of the 
Janissaries. Built in the centre of a chequer-shaped plot, 
it perpetuated the model of the Nir-u ‘Othmaniyye 
while developing in the form of an annexe the impe- 
rial pavilion which seems henceforward to have cor- 
responded to new formal functions, the sovereign 
receiving dignitaries here after the Friday prayer. 

During the reign of Mahmid II (1808-39), baroque 
was maintained but attempts were made to adopt a 
more imperial style. This was manifested particularly 
in imperial edifices: a pavilion of ceremonies (Alay 
koshkii) in the angle of the wall of the Topkapi Palace 
(1810), a school of Djewri Kalfa on the Diwan Yolu 
(1819) and, above all, the sovereign’s mausoleum on the 
same axis (1839). However, in the second half of his 
reign the ascendancy of the Balyan family imprinted on 
monumental Ottoman architecture a style that, despite 
its boundless eclecticism, remained deeply original in its 
capacity for syntheses and infinitely varied interpre- 
tations of the historical forms of Ottoman architecture. 

The first work that can be attributed with con- 
fidence to the Balyans is the Nusratiyye mosque, sit- 
uated in the quarter of Topkhane, to the north of 
the Golden Horn, whither architectural activity was 
progressively transferred. Thus the mosque of Khirka- 
yi Sherif, built in 1851 to accommodate the mantle 
of the Prophet, and that of Pertew Niyal Sultane, 
built in 1869-72 at the crossroads of Ak Saray, could 
be considered the last inéra-muros religious monuments 
of the city. 

The activity of the Balyans was manifested essen- 
ually through the imperial palaces built on the shores 
of the Bosphorus: Dolma Baghte (1846-55), Kiiciik 
Su (1856), Beylerbey (1863-65), and Ciraghan (1864- 
72), as well as the pavilion of Thlamur (1855) in the 
valley of the same name. The mosques erected dur- 
ing this period beside the Bosphorus (Dolma Baghée, 
1855, Ortakéy, 1853), or in the vicinity (Medjidiyye, 
1848), belonged to same aesthetic movement, with 
interiors reminiscent of ballrooms. The first buildings 
of the palace of Yildiz on the heights of the Bosphorus 
and the mosque built close by (1877) are the last 
manifestations of this architecture. 

New functions resulting from the reforms of the 
Tanzimat (1839 onwards [¢.v.]) entailed new architec- 
tural forms most often undertaken by foreign or 
Levantine architects. The Swiss brothers Gaspare and 
Giuseppe Fossati, sent from St. Petersburg to build 
the new Russian embassy, also worked for the Ottoman 
administration; Alexandre Vallaury, son of a French 
émigré, constructed a number of public buildings, from 
the Archeological Museum, in neo-classical style (1891- 
1907), to the office of the Ottoman National Debt 
(1897) and that of the Ottoman Bank (1890-2). Finally, 
the Italian Raimondo d’Aronco was invited by ‘Abd 
tl-Hamid II to become the quasi-official architect of 
the reign, constructing the last buildings of the palace 
of Yildiz, and introducing the Viennese Secessionist 
style to the Ottoman capital with the astonishing 
mausoleum of Sheykh Zafir at Beshiktash. The Young 
Turk revolution of 1908 put an end to the activity 
of these architects, and a national style was imposed. 








The latter is manifested in modern buildings such as 
the main Post Office or the office building built for the 
benefit of wakfs (the fourth Wakif Khan) as much as 
it is in mosques seeking classical inspiration from the 
16th century (mosque of Bebek, 1913). 
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ISTILHAK (a.), the verbal noun of Form X of | 


the verb lahika “to reach, catch up with,” having the 
meaning of “to try to reach, attach, adopt, affiliate 
s.o. to s.th.” (see WbKAS, letter lam, 330). In early 
Islamic history, it was especially used for the attempt 
in 44/665 of the Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya I [¢.v.] 
to attach the very able official Ziyad b. Abthi [¢.v.] 
to his own, ruling clan of Umayya. Ziyad was of 
dubious parentage, his mother Sumayya being appar- 
ently a slave, and Mu‘awiya aimed at linking Ziyad 
to his own family as the putative son of his own 
father, Aba Sufyan f{g.v.]. For details of this sstilhak 
process, see ZIYAD B. ABIHI, with full references. 
(Ep.) 
ITHM (a.), a term of Islamic theology mean- 





XLIX, 12, amongst various other terms denoting sin 
and sinfulness in varying degrees, such as dhanb, pl. 
dhuniib, used in Kur’an, II, 129/135 and passim. For 
a discussion of the concept of sin and its consequences, 
see KHATT’A. 





I'TISAM at-DIN Bs. Su. TApy at-Din, SHAYKH, a 
resident of Tadjpur, in the Nadiya district of Bengal, 
who went to England on a diplomatic mis- 
sion in 1180/1769 and wrote an account of 
his journey in his Shigarf-ndma-yi wildyat or Wildyat- 
nama, \‘tisim al-Din began his official career as a 
munshi in the service of Mir Dja‘far [see Dja‘Far, 
Mir]. During the time of Mir Kasim [¢.v.] he joined 
the service of Major Yorke. In 1177/1763 he fought 
on the British side against Mir Kasim. He served 
General Carnac (1765-6) for a short period and later 
entered the service of the Mughal Shah ‘Alam. In 
1180/1769 he went to England with Captain Archibald 
Swinton bringing a letter (copy available in the Library 
of Royal Asiatic Society, no. 134; W. Morley, 128) 
from Shah ‘Alam to George III. Munir al-Dawla, 
who, according to Sarkar (Fall of the Mughal empire, ii, 
402), was a devoted partisan of the British at Shah 
‘Alam’s court, insisted on paying I‘tisam al-Din 2,000 
rupees towards his expenses. In this letter, Shah ‘Alam 
sought British help in conducting him to Dihli and 
placing him on the Mughal throne. I‘tisam al-Din 


| returned from England in 1883/1769. In 1189/1775 
Ottoman city and its parts, ed. I. Bierman, D. Preziosi | 


he helped the East India Company’s negotiations with 
the Marathas {9.v.]. 

The Shigarf-nima is one of the earliest accounts of 
a journey to England written by an Indian. In about 
86 chapters he gave his impressions about the vari- 
ous aspects of English society—religious life, clubs, 
the judicial system, public schools, sports, etc. He also 
visited Oxford University and the Bodleian Library. 
He describes London and its principal buildings, as 
also agricultural methods and farming. Some autobio- 
graphical references are also given. It appears that 
his relations with Swinton did not remain cordial to 
the last (‘Aligarh ms. fols. 100-5). 

For mss. of the Shigarf-néma, see Storey, 1, 1143; 
also ‘Aligath, Habtb gandj Collection 35.7. An 
abridged Hindistani version of it was made by Munshi 
Shamshir Kban and was published by J.E. Alexander 
with an English translation, London 1827. 
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= (K.A. Nizam) 

TYAS s. KABISA aL-TA’i, a pre-Islamic indi- 
vidual who played a certain role in the relations 
between Arabs and Persians, but whose biography is 
not absolutely clear. According to Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel 
(Gamharat an-nasab, Tab. 252, and ii, 361), his geneal- 
ogy appears to be as follows: Iyas b. Kabisa b. Abr 
“Ufr/‘Afra b. al-Nu‘man b. Hayya b. Sa‘na b. al- 
Harith b. al-Huwayrith b. Rabi‘a b. Malik b. Safr 
b. Hin? b. ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth b. Tayy?’ (thus his nisba 
is to be amended in the article DHU KAR). 

This Arab chieftain succeeded in gaining the favour 
of Khusraw Aparwiz (Kisra Abarwiz), who apparently 
entrusted to him some months before the accession 


! of al-Nu‘man III b. al-Mundhir {g.v.], the adminis- 


tration of al-Hira (al-Tabari, i, 1017). It is difficult 
to establish exactly in which period the king granted 
him as a life possession 30 villages on the banks of 
the Euphrates and appointed him administrator of the 


i region of ‘Ayn Tamr, since the traditions are incon- 
ing “sin”, used in Kur’an, I, 216/219, V, 32/29, 


sistent. It is possible that Khusraw rewarded him in 
this way for services rendered when he was attacked 
and forced to flee by the usurper Vahram Cabin 
(Bahram [g.v.] Djibin). Al-Nu‘man III [q.v.], the king 
of al-Hira at this time, did not come to the aid of 
his suzerain, although a certain Ta’i had given him 
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his horse to enable him to escape at a time when 
he was in a perilous situation on the banks of the 
Nahrawan. According to some (e.g. al-Tabari, i, 1029), 
the hero of this story is Iyas; for others (Levi della 
Vida, Livres des Chevaux, Leiden 1928, 32; al-Mas‘tdi, 
Muriig, ii, 216-7 = § 636), it was his nephew, Hassan 
b. Hamzala al-Ta’I, who gave the king his horse, al- 
Dubayl, and subsequently received as a land grant 
the tassiid) of Khutarmiyya. The chronicles mention 
a victory won by Ilyas over the Byzantines near Sati- 
dama, but the most important event of his life was 
his appointment to succeed al-Nu‘man III after the 
Emperor of Persia had taken his revenge by putting 
the latter to death. Although the date of this appoint- 
ment is hard to establish, it may be located between 
A.D. 602 and 604/5; Khusraw Aparwiz appointed to 
serve at his court a Persian official whose title of 
Nakhwiraghan appears in various forms in the Arabic 
sources (cf. A. Christensen, Sassanides*, 452). According 
to the same sources, Iyas governed al-Hira for nine 
years, and it was in the eighth year of his reign that 
the prophetic mission of Muhammad began. He died 
probably in the year A.D. 611 or 612. 

It was during the period when he governed al-Hira 
that there took place the famous battle of Dhi: Kar 
[g.v.], in which he participated as leader of the Arab 
warriors, the Arabo-Persian troops were defeated, but 
Iyas was spared drastic punishment and retained his 
responsibilities. He was, essentially, the last Arab “king” 
of al-Hira since the town was subsequently placed in 
the hands of exclusively Persian officials until the 
Islamic conquest. Finally, the sources consider him a 
talented poet, but very few of his verses have been 
preserved (see, however, Abkaryiis, 46-9). 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 1029-32 and index; 

Baladhuri, Futih, 243; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘anj, 605; 

Abi Tammam, Hamdsa, 73; Mas‘tdi, Muridj, ii, 

212 = § 1073; idem, Tanbih, ed. Sawi, 158, 208; 

Makdisi, al-Bad? wa ‘l-ta’rikh, iii, 169 ff., 208; Ibn 

‘Abd Rabbih, ‘kd, index; Aghani, ed. Beirut, xxiii, 

220-41, passim; Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 

311 ff; Cheikho, Shu‘ara al-Nasraniyya, 135-8; Roth- 

stein, Lakmiden, 107 ff.; Bibl. to the art. DHT KAR. 

_ . (Cu. PELLAT) 

IZMID, modern form Izmir, a town of north- 
western Turkey, lying at the head of the Gulf of 
Izmit (Izmit Kérfezi) in lat. 40° 47' N., long. 
29° 55' E. 

It is the classical Nicomedia, named after Nicomedes 
I of Bithynia, who in 264 B.C. founded it as his new 
capital. The Roman emperor Diocletian made it in 
the late 3rd century A.D. his capital in the east; it 
was there that he abdicated in 305 (see W. Ruge, 
art. Nikomedeia, in PW, xvii/1, cols. 468-92). The spell- 
ing Nikumidiyya appears in such Arabic geographers 
as Ibn Khurradadhbih and al-Idrisi, and subsequently, 
forms like Iznukumid and Iznikmid are found in 
Islamic sources. 

It was captured from the Byzantines by the Saldjiiks 
when they swept through Asia Minor under Sulayman 
b. Kutulmish (d. 479/1086 [g.v.]) towards the end of 
the 5th/11th century. Sulayman made his capital at 
nearby Nicaea [see 1znik], but shortly after his death 
Nicomedia was recaptured by Alexius I Connenus, 
and apart from the brief period when the Latin em- 
perors of Constantinople held the town (1204-7), it 
remained in Byzantine hands until captured after a 
long siege by the Ottomans under Orkhan. The dates 
for this vary in the Greek and Turkish sources, the 
former placing this in 1338; at all events, it must 
have been soon after the fall of Nicaea in 731/1331 








(cf. Pitcher, An historical geography of the Ottoman empire, 
38). In 1402 the Turkish town was sacked by a group 
of Timir’s troops. In Ottoman times Izmid, in the 
sandjak of Kodja-eli [9.v.], became especially impor- 
tant as a naval arsenal, reportedly founded by the 
K6priilis, and for building small merchant vessels 
using timber supplied by the extensive forests of the 
vicinity. 

In the earliest register so far known, an igmal dated 
937/1530, the settlement is on record as one of the 
five towns (nefs) of the province. As it is mentioned 
first in the list, it must have been the residence of 
the local governor. The town contained 589 men of 
tax-paying age, 86 of whom were exempted from 
certain dues. Of the remainder, 351 were heads of 
households and 152 were bachelors. These figures 
indicate a settlement of about 2,000-2,500 inhabitants. 
In the kada, there were two medreses and -two chil- 
dren’s schools, as well as two Friday mosques, in addi- 
tion to five public baths (Ahmet Ozkiling ef alit (eds.), 
438 numaral muhdsebe-i vildyet-t Anadolu defteri (937/ 1530), 
dizin ve tipkibasim, Devlet Arsivleri Genel Miidiirligit 
1994, ii, 65-6). 

In 962-3/1555, Hans Dernschwam saw a fortress 
on a hill with a new mosque, which supposedly had 
been built in place of a previous church. A sizeable 
part of the town also was located on this hill. At the 
time of Dernschwam’s passage, the classical ruins were 
being quarried for stone. This was sawn locally into 
the sizes required by Istanbul builders, presumably for 
use in the construction of the Siileymaniyye, then in 
progress (Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und 
Kleinasien (1553/55), ed. F. Babinger, Munich and 
Leipzig 1923, 153-4). The area’s abundant water 
resources also served for the operation of mills grind- 
ing flour for the consumption of Istanbul, including 
the Janissary bakeries. Due to its functional link with 
the capital, Izmid formed an exception to the rule 
that towns were to feed themselves from the product 
of their own kadds. For the hinterland was heavily 
forested rather than agricultural, with high-quality 
pine trees suitable for ships’ masts abundant. As 
late as the second half of the 11th/17th century, the 
French ambassador was permitted to export a certain 
number for the use of the French navy (R. Mantran, 
Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du XVII stécle. Essat dhis- 
toire institutionelle, économique et sociale, Paris and Istanbul 
1962, 445). 

The only surviving register enumerating individual 
taxpayers (mufassal) and covering Izmid dates from 
1034/1624-5. At this time, the town consisted of 29 
fully-fledged town quarters or, in some cases, recent 
accretions to older urban wards. The total tax- 
paying population numbered 849; no data on bach- 
elors being available, our estimate of total population 
cannot be very precise, but probably the number of 
inhabitants had about doubled since 937/1530. One 
of the quarters was named for the local Friday mosque. 
Since another urban ward was called Djum‘a, it is 
likely that the town possessed two structures suitable 
for Friday prayers; possibly one of these was the 
Siileyman Pasha mosque which, according to a rescript 
dated 1171/1758, was recorded in the official regis- 
ters of the time but has not been located in the sur- 
viving tahrirs (Ahmet Kal’a et alii (eds.), Istanbul ahkim 
defterleri Istanbul vakif tanhi, Istanbul 1998, i, 238). Near 
the port there was a Christian quarter; this may well 
have grown in later years, as in 1165/1752 the town 
boasted a metropolid, albeit one who resided in Istanbul 
(wid., i, 338-9). During this same period, the town 
also possessed some Jewish residents (cbid., i, 164). As 
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the non-Muslim quarter is described as lying “under 
the town”, we may assume that most of the Muslim 
wards lay on the hill, as they had done in Dern- 
schwam’s time (Ankara Tapu ve Kadastro Genel 
Miidiligii, Kuyudu Kadime, no. 49, fol. 12b). 

Ewliya Celebi visited Iznikmid about 1050/1640, 
describing the ruined fortress, which in his opinion 
had been destroyed by Sultan ‘Othman to prevent 
its use by the Byzantine nobles with whom this ruler 
was at war. Among the notable buildings, Ewliya 
mentioned a mosque built by Pertew Pasha on the 
seashore, a work of Mim‘ar Sinan, along with a public 
bath and kerwansaray by the same vizier. A garden 
palace with an extensive park had been built for Murad 
IV. The town contained 23 quarters, three of which 
were inhabited by Christians while one was settled 
by Jews. There was no bedestén, normally the hall- 
mark of a major commercial centre, but the exten- 
sive depots located near the port seem to have served 
similar purposes. Timber merchants formed a signi- 
ficant part of the urban élite Seyahatnamesi, Topkapi 
Saray. Bagdat 304 yazmasinin transkripsyonu dizini, Istanbul 
1999, 39-40). 

In the 12th/18th century, woodworking crafts, such 
as the manufacture of combs and spoons, appear to 
have been of some significance. However, the Iznikmid 
craftsmen did not supply themselves with wood directly 
from the forest villages, but purchased it in Istanbul. 
Yet there must have been economic opportunities 
available in the town itself, as toward the end of the 
century, Izmid supposedly held 30,000 people. A.D. 
Mordtmann Senr., who saw the town shortly after 
the end of the Crimean War, claims that it was inhab- 
ited by 2,000 Turkish, 1,000 Armenian and 200 Greek 
families, which means that he estimated a population 
size of about 15,000 (Anatolien, Skizzen und Reisebriefe 
aus Klenasien (1850-1859), ed. Babinger, Hanover 1925, 
282-3). According to Mordtmann, a small salt pan, 
already mentioned by Ewliya, was in operation, 
the local harbour was still of some importance and 
the arsenal was, at the time, building a warship for 
the Ottoman navy. Further development of the town 
was, however, impeded by the prevalence of malaria. 
In the closing years of the 19th century, Izmid formed 
the centre of the muitesarriflik of the same name 
(V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, Paris 1890-4, iv, 301- 
400). Urban growth had probably been promoted by 
the railroad linking Istanbul to Ankara, and the town’s 
population now amounted to about 25,000, living in 
5,857 houses and purchasing their daily needs in 1,140 
shops. Stone quarries and a sawmill were still active: 
two state-owned factories had been established, mak- 
ing fezzes and woollen cloth for uniforms; another 
such factory, producing fine silk fabrics and located 
in Hereke, administratively was situated in the wildyet 
of Istanbul but geographically much closer to Izmid. 
In the immediate vicinity, the townlet of Armach 
(Cuinet’s spelling) was inhabited by Armenians who 
in 1019-20/1611 had immigrated from Iran. Housing 
a seminary for Gregorian priests, this locality special- 
ised in silk cultivation. 

However, I[zmit’s transformation into a major indus- 
trial centre has come under the Republic, and espe- 
cially, after the Second World War, with the town 
benefiting from its easy access to Istanbul. Until 1970, 
a state-owned paper mill opened in 1936 produced 
practically all the paper used in Turkey (art. Kocaeli, 
in Yurt anstklopedisi, Istanbul 1982-3, vii, 5037). Since 
the 1960s, car tyres, petrochemicals and liquid petrol 
gas (the major fuel for cooking in Turkey} have been 
developed there, and since there is now an autoroute 











along the northern shore of the Gulf of Izmit, the 
area between Izmit and Istanbul is becoming the 
major coherent industrial area of Turkey. Izmit itself 
is now a city of over 300,000 which attracts migrants, 
its factory workers, now organised, were major par- 
ticipants in the labour unrest of summer 1970. It 
suffered badly from the 1999 earthquake, when 
amongst many others, buildings of the recently- 
established provincial university were destroyed. Yet 
despite this industrialisation, away from the coastline, 
some of the area’s agricultural potential remains, 
including the cherries of Yarimca, known to Ewliya 
Celebi, and also tobacco, sunflowers and sugar beet. 
Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see J.B. Mordtmann’s El’ art. s.v.; Cuinet, 
op. cit, iv, 357 ff; Naval Intelligence Division. 

Admiralty Handbooks, Turkey, London 1942-3, ii, 

555 and index. (Suratva Farogui) 

IZMIR, the Turkish form of the ancient Greek 
name Smyrna, one of the great mercantile 
cities of the Eastern Mediterranean. It lies in 
western Anatolia at the head of the Gulf of Izmir, 
and the pre-modern city lay mainly on the small delta 
plain of the Kazilcullu (ancient Melas) river. 

Izmir has a history going back five millennia, archae- 
ological excavations having revealed the earliest level 
of occupation as contemporary with the first city of 
Troy at the beginning of the Bronze Age (ca. 3,000 
B.C.). Greek settlement is indicated from ca. 1,000 
B.C., and Herodotus says that the city was founded 
by Aeolians but then seized by Ionians. It became a 
fine city, possibly re-founded by Alexander the Great 
in 334 B.C. Under the Romans it was the centre of 
a civil diocese of the province of Asia, and was one 
of the early seats of Christianity. In Byzantine times 
it continued as a metropolitan see and was the cap- 
ital of the naval theme of Samos. 

With the invasions of ‘Turkmens across Anatolia 
towards the end of the 11th century, the Turkish 
chief Caka/Tzachas established himself at Smyrna in 
1081 and from there raided the Aegean islands. But 
after the Turks were driven out of Nicaea in 1097 
[see 1ZMID, in Suppl.], Smyrna reverted to Byzantine 
rule in 1098. It was over two centuries before it 
passed under Turkish control again, when it was con- 
quered by the Aydinoghullari [see avpin-oGuru] (716- 
17/1317: Kadife Kal‘e; 729-30/1329: Ashaghi Kal‘e) 
(Tuncer Baykara, Jzmir sehn ve tari, Bornova-Izmir 
1974, 28; for slightly variant dates, see Irene Mélikoff- 
Sayar, Le destin d’Umur Pacha, Paris 1954, 40). On his 
visit in ca. 731/1331, Ibn Battiita found a largely 
ruinous place, whose upper fortress was held by the 
Aydinoghullari and which possessed at least one zawoye 
(Rihla, ii, 310-12, tr. Gibb, ii, 445-7). The city was 
captured by the Knights of Rhodes on 28 October 
1344, although the Aydinoghullari and later the 
Ottomans held on to the citadel or upper fortress. 
The Knights were finally expelled by Timitr in 804- 
5/1402, when he took the lower fortress, and the 
Aydinoghullari briefly reinstated. 

However, in 817/1414-15, Izmir became an Otto- 
man possession, after the last Aydinoghlu to rule, 
Djiineyd, known as Izmir-oghlu, had been defeated 
by Sultan Mehemmed I (Himmet Akin, Aydinogullan 
tarhi hakkinda bir arastrma, Ankara 1968, 80; for a 
later date of the final Ottoman conquest, namely 828- 
9/1425, see D. Goffman, Lzmir. From village to colonial 
port city, in Ethem Eldem, Goffman and B. Masters, 
The Ottoman city between East and West, Cambridge 1999, 
86). As the new governor, an Islamised son of the 
former Bulghar Tsar Shishman, was appointed, but 
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the first extant ¢ahrir describing the town only dates 
from 935/1528-9 (physical damage to earlier registers 
accounts for this absence: Basbakanhk Arsivi, Istanbul, 
Tapu Tahrir no. 148). 

In the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries, Izmir was a 
small settlement; in 937/1530, 304 adult males, both 
tax-paying and tax-exempt, were on record; 42 of 
these were Christians (Ismet Binark et ali (eds.), 166 
numaralt muhdsebe-i vilayet-i Anadolu (937/1530\, Ankara 
1995, 392). There were no more than five urban 
wards, one of them situated in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the port, rather active in spite of the town’s 
small size. By 983/1575-6, Izmir had grown to house 
492 taxpayers:in eight urban wards; in addition, a 
group of former Izmirlis had settled in the nearby 
village of Boynuzsekisi, but continued to pay their 
taxes with the town’s population (Tapu ve Kadastro 
Genel Miidiirliigii, Ankara, Kuyudu Kadime no. 167, 
fols. 3b ff.). One of the port’s major functions was 
the supply of Istanbul with grain, raisins, cotton and 
other agricultural products (Zeki Ankan, A Mediterranean 
port. Izmir in the 15th and 16th centuries, in Three ages of 
Izmir, palimpsest of cultures, ed. Enis Batur, tr. Virginia 
T. Saghoglu, Istanbul 1993, 59-70). 

But Izmir’s remarkable growth really begins in the 
later 10th/16th century, when the cotton, cotton yarn 
and other products of the region began to attract 
French, English, Dutch and Venetian traders. Izmir 
thus took over the role of mediaeval Ayatholugh 
(Ephesus, Altiluogo), which was losing its commer- 
cial significance due to the silting up of its port 
(D. Goffman, Jzmir and the Levantine world, 1550-1650 
(Seattle and London 1990). At first illegal, the expor- 
tation of cotton was legalised in 1033/1623 (Suraiya 
Faroqhi, Towns and townsmen of Ottoman Anatolia, 
Cambridge 1984, 136-7). In the 11th/17th century 
Izmir and the surrounding region .were settled by 
numerous migrants from other provinces, including 
Jews from Salonika who fled the mounting exactions 
and diminishing rewards of the Macedonian woollen 
industry (Goffman, op. cit., 97-102). Toward the cen- 
tury’s end, J.-B. Tavernier estimated the population 
at about 90,000 (Les six voyages en Turquie G en Perse, 
ed. St. Yérasimos, Paris 1981, i, 138; for a general 
overview of the descriptions of Izmir by 17th-century 
Europeans, see Sonia Anderson, An English consul in 
Turkey, Oxford 1989, 1-18). Turks formed the vast 
majority (about 60,000), while there were also 15,000 
Greeks, 8,000 Armenians and 6,000 to 7,000 Jews. 
A major earthquake destroyed the city in 1099/1688, 
with the heaviest damage in the seaside quarter, but 
it was soon rebuilt (N.N. Ambraseys and C.F. Finkel, 
The seismicity of Turkey and adjacent areas: a historical review 
1500-1800, Istanbul 1995, 90-1). To a large extent, 
the exportation of Persian raw silk to Europe passed 
through Izmir; thus this port had entered into a suc- 
cessful competition with the much older mart of Aleppo 
(Necmi Ulker, The emergence of Izmir as a Mediterranean 
commercial center for French and English interests, 1698-1740, 
in Internat. Jnal. of Turkish Studies, 1 [1987], 1-37). How- 
ever the regular passage of caravans through a plague- 
infested mountain area on the Ottoman-Persian border 
meant that the city was exposed to contagion not 
only through ships’ crews and cargoes, but also on 
account of overland trade (D. Panzac, La peste a Smyme, 
in Annales E.S.C. [1973], 1071-93). 

In the early 18th century, Persian silk was less fre- 
quently seen in Izmir, as wars accompanying the decay 
of the Safawids impeded cultivation; moreover, English 
traders gained access to alternative sources in Bengal 
and China. While English merchants, specialised in 











the commercialisation of silk, largely gave up trading 
in the Levant, French merchants, in particular, con- 
tinued their activities. At the beginning of the 17th 
century, Izmir and Iskenderun constituted the major 
exporting centres as far as the Marseilles trade was 
concerned, while at the century’s end, Iskenderun had 
fallen far behind, and Izmir uncontestably handled 
the vast majority of French exports (Elena Frangakis- 
Syrett, The commerce of Smyrna in the eighteenth century 
(1700-1820), Athens 1992, 257-9). In certain years, 
over 45% of all Ottoman goods shipped to Marseilles 
passed through Izmir. Exports included mohair yarn 
from Ankara, silk, cotton, both spun and raw, and 
wool. Among imports, the only manufactured item 
were Languedoc woollen fabrics, produced exclusively 
for the Ottoman market (Cl. Marquié, L’industrie 
textile carcassonnaise au XVIII’ siécle .. ., Carcassonne 1993). 
In addition, Izmir imported coffee from the Caribbean, 
sugar and indigo. 

Of the numerous public buildings of Ottoman Izmir, 
very little survives. Ewliya Gelebi, who visited the town 
in 1081-2/1671 and admired the relief of a female 
face at the entrance to the seaside fortress, praises 
the Biyiklioghlu Djami‘i, later destroyed in the earth- 
quake of 1099/1688, and also mentions the Fa ik 
Pasha Djami‘i, one of the oldest mosques in town 
(Seyahatnamest, Istanbul 1935, ix, 88-100). His descrip- 
tions in part reflect the data collected by the officials 
who, in 1068/1657-8, put together a tahrir under the 
orders of a certain Isma‘il Pasha (for further infor- 
mation on this document, see Faroqhi, Towns, 276). 
At different times in Izmir’s history, 25 medreses were 
active (Miinir Aktepe, Ottoman medreses in Izmir, in Three 
ages of Izmir, 85-99). Ewliya also mentioned the mul- 
titude of kkdns (Aktepe, Zzmir hanlan ve ¢garsilan hakkinda 
on bilgi, in Tarth Dergisi, xxv [1971], 105-54; W. Miiller- 
Wiener, Der Bazar von Izmir, in Mitteilungen der Frénkischen 
Geographischen Gesellschaft, xxvii-xxviii, [1980-1], 420-54). 
In the late 18th and early 19th centuries, certain 
Izmir buildings were decorated with elaborate reliefs, 
featuring slightly stylised views of local mosques and 
other buildings. The popularity of this decoration may 
indicate the donors’ pride in the prosperity of their 
city (Ayda Arel, Jmage architecturale et image urbaine dans 
une série de bas-reltefs ottomans de la région égéenne, in 
Turcica, xviii [1986], 83-118). 

An active trade resulted in the residence of foreign 
consuls, the English historian Paul Rycaut officiating 
as Charles II’s representative between 1077-8/1667 
and 1089/1678 (Anderson, An English consul, passim). 
By contrast, the Ottoman central administration was 
merely represented by the kadz and the tax farmers 
collecting customs and other dues. Unlike in many 
other Ottoman commercial centres, foreign traders 
were not obliged to reside in the khdns but could 
inhabit houses by the seashore, many of them with 
landing stages of their own. Houses for rent, known 
as frenk khane, were built by Ottoman notables as an 
investment and sometimes passed on to pious foun- 
dations. Thus the seaside quarter became known as 
the “street of the Franks”. The latter also were per- 
mitted their own churches, the French worshipping 
at St. Polycarpe, whose parish registers survive from 
the 18th century onwards (Marie Carmen Smyrnelis, 
Colonies européennes et communautés ethnico-confessionelles a 
Smyme: coexistence et réseaux de sociabilité, in Vivre dans 
VEmpire ottoman, ed. F. Georgeon and P. Dumont, Paris 
1997, 173, 194). Entertainments might take on a semi- 
public character, with plays performed in the French 
consulate even in the 11th/17th century, while a hun- 
dred years later, the Jewish community also staged 
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plays (Eftal Sevingli, Theater in Izmir, in Three ages of 
Izmir, 370). Officially speaking, neither French nor 
English merchants were expected to bring their wives, 
much less marry local Christian women, for this would 
have made them subjects of the Sultan; sojourn in 
the Ottoman Empire was expected to be a tempo- 
rary affair. In practice, certain French and English 
families lived in the city for generations, and mar- 
riages of Frenchmen to Roman Catholics of Greek 
or Armenian background were common enough. 

Ewliya Celebi vaunted the enormous revenues which 
the kadz of Izmir enjoyed in his own time, partly due 
to regular emoluments and partly due to the presents 
which he could expect (ix, 89). But in the 18th cen- 
tury, the major Ottoman presence in the area was 
not the kadis but a family of tax farmers and dues 
collectors acting for absentee governors and known as 
the Kara ‘Othmanoghullari. The economic power of 
these personages derived from the fact that they mar- 
keted the cotton and other agricultural produce they 
collected from local peasants to foreign exporters 
(G. Veinstein, “Ayan” de la région d’Izmir et le commerce 
du Levant (deuxtéme moitié du XVIII’ siécle), in ROMM, 
xx [1975], 131-46; for a contrary position, emphasis- 
ing the role of the family as actual landholders, see 
Yuzo Nagata, Tarthie aydnlar, Karaosmanogullan tizerinde 
bir inceleme, Ankara 1997, 89-142). Political power and 
status allowed the Kara ‘Othmanoghullari to drive 
hard bargains, so that peasants also entrusted them 
with the goods they wished to sell on their own behalf. 
Socio-political status also was documented by the 
numerous pious foundations this family established in 
the region, for which the two khdns constructed in 
Izmir by different Kara “Othmanoghullari were meant 
to produce revenue (Inci Kuyulu, Aara Osman-oglu aile- 
sine ait mimari eserler, Ankara 1992, with extensive bibl.). 

In the 19th century, Izmir continued to function 
as a city specialising in foreign trade. However with 
the Ottoman Empire’s increasing integration into 
a transcontinental economy dominated by Europe, 
the character of this trade changed, while its volume 
continuously expanded. Grain, sesame, figs, raisins 
(at the end of the century by far the single most valu- 
able crop), the tanning agents sumach and valonia, 
and opium, all arrived in the depots of Izmir’s “gentle- 
men traders”, many but not all of them non-Muslims. 
Ottoman merchants operated as middlemen, dependent 
on exporting European merchants (Halit Ziya Usakligal, 
citing a passage from Airk yl, 5 vols., Istanbul 1936, 
cited in English tr. in C. Issawi, The economic history 
of Turkey 1800-1914, Chicago and London, 1980, 
72-3; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, Paris 1892-4, iii, 
362 ff). 

Izmir’s role as a centre of export trade encouraged 
investment in the construction of railroads; thus one 
of the first Anatolian railways linked Izmir to Turgutlu, 
then known as Kasaba, and another line connected 
Aydin and Izmir. However, the orientation of these 
railways according to the needs of import and export 
merchants limited. their overall economic usefulness 
(Orhan Kurmus, Imperyalizmin Tiirkiye’ye gelisi, Istanbul 
1974). Between 1867 and 1875, the port of Izmir was 
modernised, with quays and a breakwater constructed 
(Miibahat Kiitiikoglu, Zzmir mhtiminin ingaat ve isletme 
imtyazi, in Tarth Dergisi, xxxii [1979], 495-558). A few 
industrial enterprises served the preparation of agri- 
cultural goods for export. While most of the olive, 
sesame and other vegetable oils were still pressed in 
old-style mills, there were a few ventures, undertaken 
by members of the Ottoman minorities but also by 
the occasional Englishman, to found modern-style fac- 





tories (Abdullah Martal, Degisim siirecinde Izmir'de sana- 
yilesme, 19. yiizyl, Izmir 1999, 144-5). In the import 
sector, textiles assumed a greater importance after 
about 1840. At that time, the output of English cot- 
ton factories began to flood the Izmir market, unim- 
peded by any protective duty since the Anglo-Ottoman 
commercial treaty fixed custom dues at a low level 
and prohibited monopolies (Martal, Sanayilesme, 123-5). 
This did not, however, prevent the emergence of a 
flourishing textile industry specialising in home furnish- 
ings (Cuinet, iii, 429). 

Moreover, rising standards of living among the 
European middle classes, as well as the stylistic pref- 
erences. of the Victorian. age, led to an increased 
demand for carpets. What had previously been a lux- 
ury trade expanded to cater for mass markets which 
around 1900, came to include the more aflluent sec- 
tors of the working class. While these carpets were 
manufactured in small towns of the Aegean region, 
notably Usak [see ‘usuAK], they became known as 
Smyrna rugs in Europe, not only because they came 
out through the city’s port but also because the mer- 
chants organising this venture, British traders occu- 
pying a prominent position, were frequently based in 
Izmir (D. Quataert, Machine breaking and the changing 
carpet industry of western Anatoka 1860-1908,. repr. in 
Workers, peasants and economic change in the Ottoman Empire 
1730-1914, Istanbul 1993, 117-36. 

Trade and an active public administration had by 
the end of the 19th century stimulated urban growth, 
the population of Izmir proper reaching the 200,000 
mark. About 89,000 were Muslim Turks and 59,000 
Orthodox Greeks, while over 36,000 inhabitants 
carried foreign passports (Cuinet, iti, 440; for further 
statistical information, largely culled from the salndmes, 
see the anonymous art. /zmir, in Yurt ansiklopedisi, Tiirktye 
al il, diinti, bugini, yarn, 4271-87). Steamboat lines and 
a tram assured intra-urban communication and, in 
1905, electricity was introduced. The city became 
an educational centre, with nine state schools on the 
secondary level. For the Greeks, there was the 
“Evangelical School” famed for its high level of instruc- 
tion, in addition to numerous foreign, especially French 
educational establishments. 

Izmir was not directly affected during World War 
I, although many young men were drafted into the 
army or into labour bataillons. But in 1919, with the 
Ottoman Empire defeated and Istanbul occupied by 
the Allies, the Greek government, with the backing 
of the British Prime Minister Lloyd George, landed 
troops in Izmir and occupied the city until 1922, 
when the invaders were driven out by the Nationalist 
army under the command of Mustafa Kemal [Atatiirk]. 
Both the Greek occupation and the later withdrawal 
of the Greek forces were accompanied by large-scale 
flight from Izmir, which in September 1922 was more- 
over destroyed by a major conflagration (M.L. Smith, 
Tonian vision, Greece in Asia Minor 1919-1922, rev. ed. 
London 1998). The exchange of populations decided 
upon in the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) involved the 
exodus of the remaining Greek population, whose 
places were taken by Turks who had been forced to 
vacate Greek territory. 

In the 1960s, Izmir began to add new functions 
to its traditional role as an export-import centre serv- 
ing an agricultural hinterland. Small-scale industry 
developed, and in automotive transportation, numer- 
ous minute undercapitalised entrepreneurs were also 
active. As in all large Turkish cities, migration from 
rural areas led to the hasty construction of shanty- 
town housing and the emergence of a large “informal 
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sector” (Miibeccel Kiray, Onrgiitlesemeyen kent, Izmir’de 
is hayatinin yafas, Ankara 1972). By 1980, Izmir had 
developed into a city of over half a million inhabit- 
ants, surrounded by highly urbanised suburbs. Apart 
from the beginnings of an investment goods industry, 
factories processing tobacco, olives and fruits continue 
to be a local specialty, and tourism also plays an 
important role in the urban economy. With two uni- 
versities, the city also has become one of the educa- 
tional centres of Turkey. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also J.H. 
Mordtmann, EJ art. $.v. (Surarya Farogui) 
‘IZZET HOLO (at-)‘Aprp, Ahmad b. Muhyi 

‘|-Din Abu ’I-Hawl b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Kadir, popu- 
larly known as ‘ARAB IZZET Pasha (1272-1343/ 
1855-1924), late Ottoman statesman and close 
counselor of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II [¢.z.]. 

Born in Damascus (hence his nickname “‘Arab”) 
as the son of a wealthy local notable, Hdld Pasha, 
he was educated in his hometown and in Beirut and 
became proficient in Turkish and French. Counted 
among the reformers, he edited a weekly in Arabic 
and Turkish, named Dimashk. Moving to Istanbul, he 
eventually joined the ranks of the chamberlains (kurena) 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid and then became a Second Secretary 
(thindji katib) of the Mabeyn [q.v.]. He gained great in- 
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JAMIA MILLIA ISLAMIA (aL-DyAmi‘a  at- 
Muuiyya at-IstAmiyya), a Muslim University, for- 
merly in British India and now in the Indian Union. 

In September 1920, the Indian National Congress 
adopted the non-cooperation resolution against the 
British government. The Jamia Millia Islamia (National 
Muslim University) was the “lusty child of the non- 
cooperation days”, according to Jawaharlal Nehru, 
independent India’s first Prime Minister 1947-64. 

Mawlana Mahmiid Hasan (1851-1920), the Gm at 
the Dar-al-‘uliim in Deoband, performed the opening 
ceremony on 29 October 1920. The Jamia’s principal 
architects were the Oxford-educated Mawlana Muham- 
mad ‘Ali (1878-1931), the pan-Islamic leader Dr. 
Mukhtéar Ahmad Ansari (1880-1936), an Edinburgh- 
trained medical doctor, and Hakim Adjmal Khan 
(1863-1927), a leading practitioner of the unani system 
of education and one of Dihli’s well-known citizens. 
Among its prominent vice-chancellors have been Dr. 
Zakir Husayn (1879-1969) and Muhammad Mudjib 
(1902-85). 

In its nascent stages, the Jamia’s razson d’étre was to 
keep Muslim education free from government aid and 
control and to evolve a philosophy of education that 
would be in keeping with national characteristics and 
in consonance with the Islamic spirit. The founders 
believed that communal peace and religious under- 
standing were the fruits of true education. Conse- 
quently, they devised a curriculum to end religious 
discord between all faiths, to familiarise youth with 
their own cultural heritage without rejecting what was 
true and useful in the culture of others, and to evolve 
an organic thesis of traditional and modern educa- 
tion. The first Amir-1 Dj@mi‘a (Chancellor), Hakim 
Adjmal Khan, expected students to know each other’s 








fluence at court and was finally appointed Vizier. 
In May 1900 he was made head of the supervisory 
committee for the Hidjaz Railway [9.v.]. From gifts 
of the Sultan and from kickbacks paid to him by for- 
eign companies he acquired great wealth, and became 
the object of public outrage. The then famous satirist 
Sha‘ir Eshref (1847-1912), in a lampoon against ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, wrote: 

Besmele giish eyleyen sheytan gibi, 

Korkuyursun “hot” dese bir edjnebi. 

Padishalam dyle algaksin ki sen 

‘Tezet-i_nefsin ‘Arab ‘Izzet gibi! 

Like Satan, when he hears the dismillah, 

you panic, if a foreigner says “hum”. 

My Lord, you are so lowly that your soul’s nobil- 

ity is like unto ‘Arab ‘Izzet. 

At the outbreak of the 1908 revolution he fled to 
London and thenceforward lived outside his own coun- 
try, mainly in England, Switzerland and France. He 
died in Egypt, where he had gone for medical treat- 
ment, and was buried in Damascus. 

Bibliography: Ibrahim Aldettin Gévsa, Tiirk 
meshurlan ansiklopedist, Istanbul n.d. [ca. 1940}, 198; 
Zirikli, Alam’, i, 163; H. Yiicebas, Sair Eyref biitiin 
surlen ve 80 yiltk hatralan, Istanbul 1978, 5. 
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culture: “The firm foundation of a united Indian 
nationhood depends on this mutual understanding.” 

M.K. Gandhi, the main inspiration behind the 
founding of the Jamia, hoped that this institution 
would interpret Muslim culture in a manner consonant 
with truth and the requirements of a people diverse 
in culture. He hoped that it would produce good 
Muslims who would be men of refinement and charac- 
ter, living according to the highest moral standards and 
serving the people with devotion and sincerity. 

In 1935, Halide Edib Hanum, the Turkish author 
[see KHALIDE EDIB}, lectured at the Jamia. According 
to her, the institution’s chief objective was to create 
a harmonious nationhood, and she observed that, in 
its aim, if not always in its procedure, it was nearer 
to the Gandhian movement than any other Muslim 
institution she had come across in India. In 1943, 
W.C. Smith, the historian of Islam, commented that 
the Jamia “has been constantly growing, ever refur- 
bishing its methods, and branching out from time to 
time to meet new needs.... Its education has aimed at 
being, and has been, progressive, Indian, and Muslim.” 

The pursuit of such ideals ran into rough weather 
owing to paucity of funds, and yet dedicated teach- 
ers kept the Jamia going under adverse circumstances. 
They did not have money, and worked amidst and 
through poverty. They did not even have the shelter 
of houses, so they taught under the open sky. Yet 
they cheerfully faced the hard trials in an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm and optimism. Zakir Husayn, vice-chan- 
cellor from 1926 to 1948, remembered those years of 
deprivation as “days of joy”. 

In the 1930s, the All-India Muslim League staked its 
political claims as the sole spokesman of the Muslim 
community. Muhammad Mud)jib, the historian at Jamia, 
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told Muhammad Ikbal (1876-1938 [g.v.]), the poet of 
Indian Islam, that his plea for a Muslim state in 
north-western India was opposed to their cherished 
ideal that Muslims live and work with non-Muslims 
in order to realise common ideals of citizenship. In 
March 1940, Muhammad ‘Ali Djinah (1876-1948 [¢.z.]} 
put forward the “two-nation” theory to legitimise his 
demand for a Muslim homeland. Unlike the university 
at ‘Aligarh, which turned into an “arsenal of Muslim 
India”, the “two-nation” theory found no supporters 
in the Jamia birddari (fraternity). 

An institution with a nationalist record could not 
escape the fury of the angry mobs that rioted in inde- 
pendent India’s capital after the country’s Partition. 
The Jamia’s property was looted and destroyed. But 
it lived through this experience to provide the heal- 
ing touch and was, in the opinion of Gandhi, “like 
an oasis in the Sahara”. 


The university, in search of moral and political | 


support after independence in August 1947, could have 





turned into a quasi-religious or quasi-communal insti- 
tution, but this did not happen, and the Jamia’s his- 
toric character has remained unchanged. “I look on 
this,” claimed Mudjib, “as a secular school.” 

In the mid-1920s, the total enrolment of the schools 
and colleges was about eighty, with 25 to 30 teach- 
ers. Today, the Jamia is a central university, admin- 
istered by an act of Parliament. Over 5,600 students 
receive education and training in social, physical and 
natural sciences, humanities, education, law, engineer- 
ing and mass communication. From a few thousand 
rupees in the 1930s, its maintenance budget, in 2000-1, 
is approximately 36.11 crores. 

Bibliography: Mushirul Hasan, Legacy of a divided 
nation: India’s Muslims since independence, London 1997; 
idem, A nationalist conscience: M.A. Ansari, the Congress 
and the Raj, New Delhi 1987. See also W.C. Smith, 
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KABADU, Maxmip B. Muvammap b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Umar (1230-88/1815-71), poet, man of letters 
and religious figure, and one of the pre- 
cursors of reform in Tunisia. 

After having learnt the Kur’an, Arabic language 
and the rudiments of fekh, he left the kutt@b or Kur’an 
school and plunged into individual readings of the 
mystics, and especially, the writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(q.u.J. Under this influence, he spent his youthful life 
as a dervish. At the age of 18, his wanderings took 
him as far as Libya, where at Misrata he met a famed 
Saft master, the shaykh Muhammad Zafir al-Madani 
(d. 1854). In this shaykh’s company, he regained his 
desire for study. Three years later, he left him with 
the license, idjaza [q.v.], to transmit his teachings. On 
his return to Tunis, he attended the lectures of sev- 
eral shaykhs of the Zaytiina {¢.v.], including Muhammad 
Bayram al-Thalith, Ahmad b. Tahir al-Lutayyif and 
Muhammad b. Muliika. At the same time, he taught 
the Zaytiina students abridgements of grammar, logic 
and rhetoric. One of his masters recommended him 
to the minister Sulayman Kahiya as a tutor for his 
sons. The minister’s death in 1838 led him into exile 
for a second time, and he went to Istanbul and 
remained there till 1842. According to Ibn Abi Diyaf, 
who met him at the time of a mission to the Sublime 
Porte and who led him to return to Tunis, he spent 
these years in study and teaching, as he had done at 
the Zaytiina. One of his biographers, Zayn al-‘Abidin 
al-Saniisi, states that he followed courses in mathe- 
matics at the Military College in Istanbul. 

Back in Tunis, Kabadii was appointed professor at 
the Military Polytechnic School of Bardo, the first 
Tunisian to teach thus in this institution, whose direc- 
tor and teachers had been till then exclusively Euro- 
peans. During the years spent there (1842-55), he 
played a decisive role in the education of an élite, 
which was to be a spearhead of the reforms achieved 
between 1840 and 1875. Amongst his students, who 
also became his friends and protectors, was the great 
statesman and reformer Khayr al-Din (d. 1889 [9.v.]), 





author of the celebrated Akwam al-masalik ft ma‘rifat 
ahwal al-mamalik, and the general Husayn (d. 1887), 
one of the authors of the ‘ahd al-aman or Fundamental 
Pact, who functioned as, inter alia, minister of educa- 
tion and public works. His teaching at the Bardo 
School involved only Arabic language and literature, 
but he encouraged his best students to translate from 
French into Arabic manuals and _ scientific works 
that he thought necessary for the formation of an 
élite to guide the country along the path of reform 
and modernisation. He checked and corrected the 
Arabic versions of certain works and wrote prefaces 
for others. 

As soon as he demitted his. duties at the School, 
Kabadii was appointed to the Zaytiina, on the recom- 
mendation of the Hanafi mufii Bayram al-Rabr‘, 
as a teaching shaykh of the first class, retaining this 
position till the year of his death in 1871, combin- 
ing it with the offices of kad? of the Bardo and then 
that of Maliki mujfiz (from 1868 onwards). These posi- 
tions enabled him to retain his influence and even to 
enlarge his audience. Whilst teaching rhetoric and 
logic, he stimulated the formation of circles at the 
Zaytiina in which he introduced subjects relevant for 
the various disciplines. At the Bardo School, he 
encouraged students who had a scientific and tech- 
nical education to take an interest in the literature 
and history of Arab Muslim civilisation. At the 
Zaytiina, he led students seeking a traditional educa- 
tion towards the modern sciences and the study of 
other civilisations, thus contributing to the forming of 
a generation of Zaytina graduates open to the spirit 
of reforms which brought a religious legitimisation to 
the movement for modernisation by the Bardo-trained 
élite he had himself taught. His most notable disci- 
ples at the Zaytiina were the shaykh Salim Buihadjib 
(1828-1924) and Bayram al-Khamis (1839-89). The 
first of these was hailed by Muhammad ‘Abduh [¢.v.] 
as one of the minds most open to the reform he and 
al-Afghani preached; he later became Maliki mujii and 
then shaykh al-tslam, a post previously reserved for 
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Hanafis, and president of the Consultative Council. 
The second held various offices with the reformist 
ministers before going into exile, after Khayr al-Din’s 
fall, at Istanbul and then Cairo, where he instigated 
a reformist newspaper, al-J‘lam, and a reform movement. 

If Muhammad Kabadii is considered as a precur- 
sor of reform in Tunisia, this stems mainly from his 
role in the education of a political and religious élite 
to which he remained close and which put into action 
the reform of institutions in 19th-century Tunisia. At 
the Bardo School, as at the Zaytiina, he inculcated 
those reformist ideas which had begun to be known 
within the Muslim world at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. This spirit, which Kabadi defended in his writ- 
ings and in his official duties, rested on the will 
to reconcile the Arab-Islamic heritage with the ideas 
and knowledge that had brought about progress 
in Europe. 

Not all of his work has come down to us, and 
what he wrote before 1842 is essentially lost. Even 
of his later works, at least a commentary on the 
poems of al-Mutanabbi is lost. His extant work is 
available in three editions: by M. al-Saniist (1877); by 
the Tunisian Publishing Society (1972); and by the 
University professor Amor Ben Salem, based on schol- 
arly research, and published by the CERES at Tunis 
(1984). His oeuvre contains a section on poetry = 
Ben Salem’s first vol.), which is more important than 
the prose works (= the second vol., with various 
annexes). His poetry reflects the different stages of his 
career. His political ideas are especially to be found 
in his eulogies of the three Beys whom he knew 
between 1842 and 1871, and of the viziers and influ- 
ential figures of the same period, as also in his poems 
hailing such events as the promulgation of the Fun- 
damental Pact in 1846 and the Constitution of 1861, 
the publication of Khayr al-Din’s book, etc. His 
closeness to the ruling powers explains the limits 
of his reformist policies, as seen in certain poems, like 
those where he hails the suspension of the reforms 
after the rebellion of ‘Alt b. Ghidhahum [see 1BN 
GHIDHAHUM, in Suppl.] in 1864. His religious feeling 
is reflected in his invocations, addresses to saints and 
poems composed to glorify the great Siaff leaders, the 
Prophet and his descendants, to which his own shari- 
fian origins attached him. Filled with classical culture, 
he was interested in the various forms of the Arabic 
poetic tradition, and his style and the forms adopted 
by him show a respect for classical canons of litera- 
ture. These characteristics surface also in his non- 
poetic works, within which rhymed prose is dominant. 
This part of his work includes his letters, the edito- 
rials of the first 25 numbers of the Journal Officiel, his 
articles within that journal, the preface of the Arabic 
translation of Jommier’s book on war, an epilogue to 
the Official Press of Tunisia’s edition of the Muwatta’, 
a panegyric addressed to Khayr al-Din’s book and 
the prefaces to his poems. 

Kabadii’s life and work have attracted much atten- 
tion from those who consider him as a precursor of 
reform in Tunisia; the most complete and the most 
rigorously scholarly edition of his work remains that 
of Ben Salem. 
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KABBANI, NizAr Tawrik (1923-98), the most 
widely read and, with over 18,000 lines of verse, the 
most prolific 20th-century Arabic poet, an impor- 
tant innovator of form and content. 

Kabbani became a diplomat in 1945 after finish- 
ing his law studies in his native Damascus, but he 
left the service in 1966 so as to devote himself to 
full-time writing in Beirut, where he started his own 
publishing house (Dar Manshirat Nizar Kabbani) in 
1967. He died in London, where, after a short spell 
in Geneva, he had spent his last years. He was laid 
to rest in Damascus. 

Kabbani’s highly poetical and persuasive language 
is eminently accessible and has been described as a 
“third language”, neither lexicographically classical nor 
educated vernacular. His departure from classical 
norms is, in the poet’s own words, a deliberate attack 
on the haughty history of Arabic rhetoric. Still, many 
of his poems are in a traditional Khalilian metre with 
monorhyme and a fixed line-length (but often printed 
in a modern lay-out). However, more than a fifth of 
his poems (196 out of a total of 863) are non- 
metrical. In between are many poems in the tradi- 
tion of shi hurr (lit. “free poetry”) with varied rhymes 
and variable line-length (brought about by the fact 
that the constituent metrical foot—or taf‘ila—is 
repeated a different number of times in different lines). 
An early example of this, already in his first diwan 
Kalat liya ‘l-samra (1944), is the poem India‘. 

Kabbani’s linguistic rebellion operates within a wider 
militant vision that defies a stagnant, underdeveloped 
and inhuman Arab society with its taboos on sexu- 
ality, religion and political power. This disposition is 
artistically expressed in hundreds of love poems, and 
some 140 overtly political poems. His “Notes on the 
book of the defeat” (Hawamish ‘ala dafiar al-naksa), “the 
angriest poem in contemporary Arabic” (S. Jayyusi), 
which appeared in the aftermath of the June 1967 
defeat, ushered in a new stage, as underlined in the 
poet’s own words “Ah my country! You have trans- 
formed me/from a poet of love and yearning/to a 
poet writing with a knife.” Through the unity of his 
poetic vision, however, love and politics in Kabbant 
are not compartmentalised. Much of his love poetry 
can in fact be read as political, and the political 
poems resonate with his love poetry. 

His detractors tend to read his love poetry as a 
narcissistic Don Juanesque catalogue of amorous 
exploits and accuse the poet of superficiality. His social 
and political criticism has been read as sadistic nest 
fouling, and his writings have been banned more than 
once. Yet his poetry is popular with the masses and 
is memorised by millions, to which the sung versions 
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of some twenty poems by singers such as Umm 
Kulthim [¢.v.], Fayriiz, ‘Abd al-Halim Hafiz (d. 1977), 
Madjida al-Rumi (b. 1957), Kazim al-Sahir, Nadjat 
al-Saghira and others have also contributed. 

His prose works include statements on poetry, and 
the autobiographical Avssati ma‘a ‘l-shi‘r (1973) and Min 
awraki ‘l-madjhiila: stra dhatiyya thaniya (2000; not seen). 

Kabbani’s contacts with Spain (with a professional 
stay at the Syrian embassy from 1963 ull 1966) have 
contributed to a focus on Andalusian themes, and 
several poems have been translated into Spanish, 
notably three volumes by P. Martinez Montavez: 
Poemas amorosos drabes, Madrid 1965, *1988; Poemas 
politicos, Madrid 1975; Tu, amor, Madrid 1987. An 
Italian collection Poeste, tr. by G. Canova et al., was 
published in Rome 1976. Volumes in English are 
Arabian love poems, tr. by B. Frangieh and C.R. Brown, 
Colorado Springs 1992, with the original texts in the 
poet’s own hand, and On entering the sea: the erotic and 
other poetry of Nizar Qabbani, tr. by L. Jayyusi et al., 
New York 1996, with an introduction by Salma K. 
Jayyusi. Several translated poems are included in sur- 
veys of modern Arabic poetry. 
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Rabbani: la tragedia, in Cuadernos ’Ilu, i (1998), 9-24; 
Nizar Rabbani, shar ti-kull al-adjyal (= Nizar Qabbani, 
a poet for all generations), i-ii, ed. by a committee 
under Su‘ad Muhammad al-Sabah, Kuwayt 1998 
(73 items, see review by S. Moreh in FSS, xlv 
[2000], 221-3). (W. SroETzErR) 
KABIR, North Indian mystic and poet 

(d. ca. 1448), Although Kabir is regarded as one of 
the most influential saint-poets of mediaeval Northern 
India, there is very little authentic information con- 
cerning his life. We can reliably state that he was 
born in Benares to a family of low-caste Muslim 
weavers called gulahas, probably in the opening years 
of the 9th/15th century. Beyond this, various hagiogra- 
phies of Kabir, depending on the authors’ sectarian 
affiliation, make competing claims that he was a 
Muslim Sifi, a Hindu with liberal Vaisnava leanings 
or a champion of Hindu-Muslim unity who rejected 
institutionalised forms of both {slam and Hinduism. 
Kabir’s fame is based on the numerous couplets (dohds) 
and songs (padas) attributed to him and _ called 


Kabiranis, or “words of Kabir”. Written in a caustic | 





colloquial style in a mediaeval Hindi dialect and sung 
in folk melodies, these compositions have been an 
integral part of oral religious literature in North India, 
being recited by Muslims and Hindus alike. Selections 
of Kabir’s verses have been incorporated into the Ad 
granth, the scripture of the Sikh community, as well 
as the Pantvani, the hymnal of the Dadipanthi sect. 
The Kabir Panthis, “the followers of the path of 
Kabir”, have a compilation of his poetry called the 
Byak. Since Kabir’s verses, like most mediaeval Indian 
devotional poetry, were initially transmitted orally and 
recorded in writing only later, there are serious doubts 
concerning the authenticity of much of the corpus 
attributed to him. 

Kabir, who was influenced by various religious 
currents including forms of Siifism and tantric yoga 
expounded by the Nath yogis, is regarded as the pio- 
neer poet of the sant movement that swept across 
North India in the 15th century. The sanés, or poet- 
saints, were participants in a grass-roots religious refor- 
mation that rejected the worship of multiple deities 
in favour of an esoteric form of religious practice 
whose goal was union with the one attributeless (nirguna) 
God. They also questioned the efficacy of religious 
rituals and validity of scriptural authority. Expressing 
themselves in vernacular poems, the sanis conceived 
of the human-divine relationship in terms of viraha, 
or yearning, longing love. Union with the Divine could 
be attained by anyone, regardless of caste, through 
meditation on the divine name and with the guid- 
ance of a guru. In poems attributed to him, Kabir is 
particularly harsh in his attacks on the representatives 
of institutionalised religion, the Hindu drahmin and the 
Muslim mulla or kadi, whose bookish learning and 
rituals he considered entirely useless in the spiritual 
quest. After his death, some of Kabir’s disciples organ- 
ised themselves into a sect, the Kabir Panth. Not- 
withstanding Kabir’s anti-institutional and anti-ritualistic 
stance, at the sect’s central monastry in Benares, both 
monks and lay people engage in a ritualised recitation 
of Kabir’s poems and make offerings to an image of 
their master. 

Bibliography: G.H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir 
Panth, Calcutta 1953; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic 
culture in the Indian environment, Oxford 1964, 143-7; 
Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir, Oxford 1964; eadem, 
Kabir and the interior religion, in History of Religions, iii 
(1964); Linda Hess and Sukhdev Singh, The Bijak 
of Kabir, San Francisco 1983; J.S. Hawley and 
M. Juergensmeyer, Songs of saints of India, Oxford 
1988; J.R. Hinnells (ed.), Who’s who of world reli- 
gions, London 1991, 204 (S.C.R. Weightman). 

2 (Ati S. Asani) 

KABIRA (a., pl. sab@ir), a term of Islamic 
theology meaning “grave [sin]”, occurring in Kur’an, 
I], 42/39, 138/143 and passtm. It was the stimulus 
for much discussion amongst theologians and sectaries 
like the Kharidjites [¢.2.] on what constituted a grave 
sin and how committing one affected a man’s salva- 
tion. For a discussion, see KHAT?A. 

AL-KABK. 

History. 

1. For the early Islamic period up to the 
Mongol and Timirid periods, see Vol. III, 
343-50. 

2. The period 1500-1800. 

Compared to previous and later epochs, these three 
centuries are among the least studied periods in the 
history of the Caucasus. The main reason for that 
hes not in the unavailability of sources but rather in 
their inaccessibility until the recent past. The Russian 
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archives, the most used ones, are far from having 
been fully scrutinised. In the Ottoman archives, only 
the surface has been scratched, chiefly due to the 
efforts of French scholars (A. Bennigsen, Ch. Lemer- 
cier-Quelquejay, G. Veinstein et al). The rich local 
collections, or rather those that have survived wars, 
deportations, confiscation and deliberate destruction, 
have only begun to be intensively collected, catalogued 
and studied in the 1980s, mainly by Daghistani schol- 
ars (A. Shikhsaidov, Kh. Omarov, G. Orazaev et al.). 
Their works, published mainly locally, are not easily 
obtainable, however. The result is that most of the 
information available on this period is from the view- 
point of the neighbouring Great Powers (above all, 
Russia) competing for mastery over the Caucasus. 

Yet even the scant information at our disposal 
points to the importance of the internal processes that 
occurred during these three centuries. To start with, 
this seems to be the time when the Northern Cauca- 
sus was converted to Islam. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Adighe peoples (known collectively as 
Cerkes [g.v.]} and the Kabartay [see KaBaRAs] of the 
north-western and central Caucasus respectively, were 
Islamised by the Crimean Tatars and the Ottomans. 
In the east, the Islamisation of Daghistan, as well as 
of the Ghumiks [see KumuK] in the foothills to the 
north had been completed around the 16th century, 
to be followed by that of the Ceéens [g.v.] (the 
Islamisation of the Ceéens would be completed only 
in the first half of the 19th century). Contrary to the 
established view, Islam seems to have spread among 
the Ghumiks from the “Golden Horde” rather than 
from Daghistan; and it was they, not the Daghistanis, 
who started to Islamise the Gecens. This is hinted at 
by the fact that these two peoples adhere to the 
Hanati madhkhab, while the Daghistanis belong to the 
Shafi‘iT one. 

This difference in madkhab notwithstanding, Daghis- 
tan, a major centre of Islamic scholarship since the 
5th/11th century, supplied religious leadership to the 
north-eastern Caucasus well into the 20th century. 
This meant inter alia that, in this area, the main lit- 
erary language had remained Arabic, which facilitated 
ties with the major Shafi‘? centre of Zabid in the 
Yemen (I. Yu. Kraékovskiy, Dagestan i Iemen, in Izbrannie 
socineniya, Moscow and Leningrad 1960, vi, 574-84). 
Nevertheless, the daily life of the Muslims in Daghistan, 
as all over the Northern Caucasus, continued to be 
regulated by the local Gda (pronounced ‘adat) rather 
than by the Sharia (pronounced shan‘a). On some 
occasions the local Gdawaét were written down, usu- 
ally in the local idiom (for an example in Russian 
tr., see Kh.-M.O. Khashaev (ed.), Kodeks ummu-khanna 
avarskogo (spravedlivogo), Moscow 1948). A serious attempt 
to inforce the Sharia and eradicate Gda would be 
made only in the 19th century. 

Another major process was that of forming a new 
social structure in parts of the north-eastern Caucasus. 
The Adighe and the Kabartay seem to have retained 
their stratified order, dividing society into nobles and 
commoners. The Ceéens, on the other hand, seem to 
have forced out the nobility in the 16th century and 
established a society based on the equality of free 
men. Each community/clan was run by a council, 
khel, of its elders and pan-Geéen matters were dis- 
cussed and decided in the mehk khel “the council of 
the land”. In the eastern and northern parts of Daghis- 
tan, ail the principalities known from previous peri- 
ods continued to exist, their rulers bearing different 
titles: the Sh@mkhal of Targhi, the ‘Usmi (pronounced 
‘utsmt) of Karakytak, the Ma‘siim of Tabarsaran, the 








Sultan of [lisa and the Khaéns of Ghazt Ghumuk, 
Mekhtuli and Avaristan. The extent of their control, 
territory and influence depended on the personal qual- 
ities, power and charisma of each individual. ruler. 
To this period belong, however, the first testimonies 
available to us concerning djama‘as (pronounced dja- 
ma‘at) in the inner and western parts of Daghistan, 
independent of the principalities to the east and north 
{and thus dubbed by Russian sources “free commu- 
nities”, vol’nie obshéestva). 

The djama‘a, a community of several villages, usu- 
ally confined within natural boundaries, was the basic 
political, social and economic unit in the country. It 
had most probably existed in previous times as well. 
Each daméa‘a was headed by an elected kad, who 
chaired the council of the elders. The most vital mat- 
ters, however, were decided by a general assembly 
of the damda‘a. All men, whether noble, uzdens (free 
men) or gankas (descendents of noble fathers and com- 
mon mothers) were equal members of the damda‘a. 
The principalities were, in fact, a confederation of 
djama‘as, each deciding whether to accept a ruler’s 
authority. The free djama‘as did not recognise any out- 
side authority over them, though on some occasions 
they formed permanent loose confederations. The most 
prominent of these was the confederation of ‘Akiisha 
(known also as Darghi) which headed the alliance that 
defeated the troops of the Persian ruler Nadir Shah 
Afshar [g.v.]. 

The external affairs of the Caucasus have attracted 
relatively much more interest from scholars. The 
Caucasus was part of the last major realignment of 
Great Powers in the Muslim World, sc. that of the 
first two decades of the 16th century. In fact it be- 
came the main battle ground between two of them, 
the Sunni Ottomans and Shi‘i Safawids. After three 
Ottoman (1534-6, 1548-9 and 1554-5) and one Safawid 
(1552) major campaigns, the peace of Amasya (1555) 
divided Trans-Caucasia between the two. Ottoman 
overlordship was recognised over the western part of 
Georgia (i.e. the kingdom of Imeret’i and its “vassal” 
principalities of Guri, Svanet’i and Abkhazia), while 
Safawid overlordship was recognised over its east- 
ern parts (the kingdoms of K/’artl’i and Kakhet’i), and 
present-day Armenia (Erivan and Nakhdjivan), Adhar- 
baydjan (Shirvan, annexed in 1536) and the south- 
ernmost corner of Daghistan (Derbend, annexed in 
1509). This line of division would remain in force 
throughout the period with two notable exceptions 
(1578-1602 and 1723-35), when the Ottomans took 
advantage on the first occasion of internal struggles 
within the Safawid house, and on the second occa- 
sion, of the disintegration of Safawid power tempo- 
rarily to seize control over the entire Caucasus. 

North of the main mountain range, the Sunni 
Muslims habitually recognised the Ottoman Sultan’s 
authority. This, however, was far from constituting 
even a shadowy Ottoman rule. In the west and cen- 
tre, the Ottomans exercised a very limited, indirect 
and ineffective control over the Gerkes and Kabartay, 
mainly via the Crimean Khans. In the east, in the 
various polities of Daghistan (remote, cut off and 
claimed by the Safawids and their successors), the 
Ottomans usually enjoyed nothing more substantial 
than sympathy. Nevertheless, their Sunni identity added 
to the obstinate resistance by some Daghistani poli- 
ties to the rawdafid, ie. the Shi‘i Persians. Several frag- 
ments on the margins of manuscripts testifying of such 
acts of resistance in different places and times were 
published by Shikhsaidov in 1991 (in Russian tr., in 
A.A. Isaev (ed.), Rukopisnaya 1 pecatnaya kniga v Dagestane, 
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Makhaékala 1991, 128-9}. On many occasions the 
mountain dwellers managed to beat the invading 
armies, the most resounding defeat being that dealt 
in 1744 to Nadir Shah’s troops by the joint forces of 
the confederation of ‘Akisha and other djama‘as. The 
futility of the attempts to conquer the mountains gave 
rise to a Persian proverb to the effect that “when 
Allah wants to punish a Shah, He inculcates into his 
head the idea of campaigning in Daghistan.” 

The collapse of Nadir Shah’s empire after his assas- 
sination in 1747 was not followed by any Ottoman 
attempts to seize the area. This granted the kings of 
eastern Georgia half a century of freedom, and allowed 
for de facto independent khanates to be established in 
Derbend, Kubbah, Baki, Shekki, Shirvan, Gandja, 
Karabagh, Erivan, Nakhdjivan and T4lish. The result- 
ing vacuum on their southern borders permitted dif- 
ferent Daghistant communities and rulers to expand 
and raid the lowlands, mainly into eastern Georgia. 
The boldest raids were carried out by ‘Umar (pro- 
nounced ‘Umma), Khan of Avaristan (1774-1801). 
Once the Kadjars started to bring together the lands 
of the Safawids, they turned towards the Caucasus. 
In 1795, after the local rulers had ignored a series 
of demands to acknowledge his suzerainty, Agha Khan 
Muhammad, the founder of the dynasty, led a cam- 
paign into Trans-Caucasia, which culminated in the 
sack of Tiflis. However, the Kadjars’ attempts to rein- 
corporate the Caucasus into their empire met a new 
obstacle in the shape of Imperial Russia. 

Muscovite Russia had shown interest in the affairs 
of the Caucasus already in the second half of the 
16th century. Having seized control over the entire 
Itil (Volga) basin by conquering the khanates of Kazan 
and Astrakhan [g.vv.] (1552 and 1556, respectively), 
Tsar Ivan IV (“the Terrible”) tried immediately to 
expand south into the Caucasus. For that purpose he 
pursued three goals: (1) the settlement of Cossacks on 
the Terek river; (2) alliances with local chiefs in the 
area, the most important of which was his marriage 
in 1561 to the daugther of a Kabartay prince; and 
(3) an attempt to help his coreligionists, the kings of 
Georgia, who had appealed for help to the new 


Orthodox power in the north. The Ottomans, though | 


unsuccessful in capturing Astrakhan (1569), were nev- 
ertheless strong enough to thwart the attempts by Ivan 
as well as by his two successors Feodor (in 1594) and 
Boris Godunov (in 1604). 

Weakened by the “time of troubles” of the early 
17th century, Russia was deterred for more than a 
century and a half by the might of both the Otto- 
mans and the Safawids from any initiatives in that 
direction. Nevertheless, additional Cossacks settled on 
the Terek and were incorporated by Peter I (“the 
Great”) into a continuous line of defence facing the 
eastern Caucasus. It was he also who ventured a cam- 
paign to the south. In 1722, following the Afghan 
invasion of Persia he marched with an army and 
navy along the western and southern shores of the 
Caspian as far as Astarabad. Yet he did not dare to 
challenge the Ottomans by advancing inland beyond 
the littoral, and the campaign achieved nothing tan- 
gible. Only Catherine II (“the Great”) successfully 
resumed Russia’s advance southwards with a double- 
pronged policy. 

In the Northern Caucasus, the erection of the 


fortress of Mozdok (1763) was the immediate cause ; 
of the 1768-74 war with the Ottomans and of a four- | 


teen-year long struggle with the Kabartay. Following 
the peace of Kiictik Kaynaréa [9.v.], Cossacks were 
settled opposite the western Caucasus and a con- 








tinuous line of defence established, to be known in 
the 19th century as “the Caucasian Line”. These 
events were the trigger for the ten-year long resist- 
ance (1785-94) led by Mansiir Ushurma [¢.v.], a Ceéen 
who assumed the title al-Jmd@m al-Mansiir, and called 
on all the Muslims of the Caucasus to return to the 
Shara and to unite against Russian encroachment. In 
this he provided a foretaste of the events of the 19th 
century. 

At the same time, Catherine re-established Russian 
ties with the king of K’artl’o-Kakhet’i (i.e. Georgia; 
see AL-KURDJ) and during the war of 1768-74, a Russian 
force crossed for the first time the Caucasus range 
and then operated against the Ottomans in Georgia. 
In 1783 the treaty of Georgievsk made K/’artl’o- 
Kakhet’i a Russian protectorate. A Russian force was 
stationed in Tiflis and a paved road, “the Georgian 
military highway”, was cut across the mountain range. 
However, the Russian force was soon withdrawn 
(1784), which left K?artl’?o-Kakhet’?i exposed to the 
Kadjars while the king, confident in Russian protec- 
tion, provoked the 1795 sack of Tiflis by his refusal 
to accept Agha Khan Muhammad’s overlordship. The 
Emperor Paul, Catherine’s son and successor, was 
averse from involvement in the affairs of the Caucasus. 
Yet in 1799 he found himself obliged to protect 
K’artP?o-Kakhet’i against the threats of Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
Agha Khan Muhammad’s successor. Finally, on his 
deathbed, Giorgi XH, the last king of K’artl’o-Kakhet’i, 
asked the Russian Emperor to take his kingdom under 
the Tsar’s protection. On 30 December 1800 N.S., 
Paul issued a manifesto incorporating K?art’li and 
Kakheti into the Russian Empire. 

Alexander I, Paul’s son and successor, confirmed 
his father’s decision on 24 September 1801 N.S. Unlike 
Paul, Alexander used the annexation of K?art’li and 
Kakhet’i as the first step in Russia’s expansion into 
and beyond the Caucasus. Thus began the sixty-five 
years’ long struggle to conquer the Caucasus, known 
in Russian historiography as “the Caucasian War”, 
one that would drastically alter the political, religious, 
economic, social, ethnic and demographic composi- 
tion of the Caucasus. 

Bibliography: Some items have been men- 
tioned in the text. Among the very few published 
Daghistani chronicles is Mirza Hasan b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kadari al-Daghistani, Aitab Athar-i Daghistan, 
Baki 1903. For a hist of Daghistant sources pub- 
lished in the 1980s, usually in Russian translation, 
see the bibl. of A.A. Isaev (comp.) and A.R. Shikh- 
saidov (ed.), Rukopisnaya 1 pecatnaya kmga v Dagestane 
(Sbornik statet) [Manuscript and printed books in 
Daghistan (a collection of articles)], Makhackala 
1991, 183-8. 

V.N. Gamrekeli {ed.), Dokument? po vzaymootno- 
shenyam Gruzu s Severnim Kavkazom v XVHI v. 
[Documents on the mutual relations of Georgia 
and the Northern Caucasus in the 18th century], 
Tbilisi 1968 is a collection of documents from the 
archives in Tbilisi. 

Published documents from the Russian 
archives include: S.A. Belokurov (ed.), Snosheniva 
Rossu s Ravkazom, 1578-1613 {Russia’s relations with 
the Caucasus, 1578-1613], Moscow 1889; P.G. 
Butkov, Materiali dla novoy istorii Kavkaza s 1722 po 
1803 g. [Sources for the modern history of the 
Caucasus, 1722-1803], St. Petersburg 1869; Kh.- 
M.O. Khashaev (ed.), Pamiatniki obicnogo prava Dages- 
tana XVIL-XIX wv. Arkhivnie materyali [Sources on the 
customary law of Daghistan, 16th-19th centuries. 
Archival sources], Moscow 1965; M.O. Kosven and 
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Kh. V. Khashaev (eds.), Istoriva, geografiya i etnografiya 
Dagestana XVIII-XIX vv. Arkhivnie materyali (History, 
geography and etnography of Daghistan in the 18th- 
19th centuries. Archival sources], Moscow 1958; 
T.Kh. Kumikov and E.N. Kusheva (eds.), Kabardino- 
Russkie otnosheniya v XVI-XVH vv. [| Kabartay-Russian 
relations in the 16th-17th centuries], Moscow 1957; 
R.G, Marshaev, Russko-Dagestanskte otnosheniya XVI- 
pervoy polovint XVII vv. (dokumenti i materiyali) [Russo- 
Daghistani relations in the 17th and first half of 
the 18th centuries (documents and sources)], Makhaé- 
kala 1958; Kh.Kh. Ramazanov and A.R. Shikh- 
saidov (eds.), Ocerki istorii _yuzhnogo Dagestana. Materyali 
k istortt narodov Dagestana s drevney shikh vremen do naéala 
XX veka [An outline of the history of southern 
Daghistan. Sources for the history of the peoples 
of Daghistan from antiquity to the beginning of the 
20th century], Makha¢kala 1964. 

Among the latest collections from the Ottoman 
archives is Mehmet Saray et al. (eds.), Kafkas aras- 
tarmalan, i, Istanbul 1988. (M. Gamer} 
3. The period 1800 to the present day. 

a. Introduction 

Any attempt to furnish a coherent and objective 
overview of the history of the Caucasus in the mod- 
ern period is hampered by the scarcity of local sources 
and by the inherent biases of the historical accounts 
generated by its colonisers, the Ottomans, Persians 
and Russians, who, for more than a century, were 
vying with one another for sovereignty over this strate- 
gically important area. The same goes for European 
historiography of the region, which was likewise shaped 
by political agendas of the European states and their 
colonial designs. This is especially true of the works 
of 19th-century British writers, both lay and acade- 
mic, who viewed Russia as its principal colonial rival 
in the East. Following the Russian Communist 
Revolution of 1917, Russian colonial prejudices and 
stereotypes were superseded by Marxist axioms of class 
struggle and of the five historical socio-economic for- 
mations and modes of production specific to each of 
them. After World War II, these axioms were further 
aggravated by the ideological clichés of the Cold War 
epoch. From the 1920s unul the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union in 1991, the area remained practically 
inaccessible to Western researchers. Most, therefore, 
had to rely on Soviet studies of the area, which were 
shaped by the official Marxist views of history. With 
the fall of the Soviet régime, a large body of histo- 
riography has emerged produced by scholars of 
Caucasian background. Coloured by a wide spectrum 
of nationalist agendas, this new historiography offers 
drastic revisions of the Russian and Soviet concep- 
tions of Caucasian history, and especially of the Russo- 
Caucasian wars of 1829-64. The present account will 
focus primarily on the historical evolution of the moun- 
taineer communities of the northern Caucasus (Ka- 
barda, Daghistan, Ceénya, Ingushetia, Circassia and 
Abkhazia) with predominantly Muslim populations. 
Historical events in the Christian areas of the Caucasus 
(Georgia, Armenia and the Christian areas of Ossetia 
{see AL-KURDJ; ARMINIYA; OSSETES]) will be touched upon 
briefly only in so far as they are relevant to the his- 
tory of their Muslim neighbours (for developments in 
Transcaucasia, see ADHARBAYDJAN; SHTRWAN; GANDJA). 

b. Russian expansion and Persian withdrawal 

In the late 18th and early 19th centuries, three 
major outside powers vied for control of the Caucasus: 
the Ottomans, who maintained (largely nominal) con- 
trol of the northwestern coast of the Black Sea 
(Circassia [see CERKEs]), parts of present-day Georgia 





adjacent to the Black Sea and the western regions of 
Transcaucasia; Persia, which exercised sovereignty 
(often only nominal) over several khanates in Adhar- 
baydjan, Daghistan and the eastern areas of Trans- 
caucasia; and Russia. The first decades of the 19th 
century witnessed a steady Russian military expan- 
sion into the Caucasus regions formerly controlled 
by Russia’s Muslim imperial rivals. A large part of 
present-day Georgia, the kingdom of Kartli-Kakheti, 
recognised the sovereignty of the Russian Empire in 
1801, when its last independent ruler, George XII, 
handed the reins of government over to the Russians 
in the face of an impending Persian invasion. Soon 
afterwards, the Russian military authorities of the 
Caucasus began the construction of the Georgian 
Military Highway between the city of Vladikavkaz 
(presently the capital of the Autonomous Republic of 
North Ossetia) and Tiflis [9.v.] (presently Tbilisi, the 
capital of the Republic of Georgia). This ambitious 
project was intended to consolidate Russia’s hold on 
her new dependencies in the Central Caucasus. In 
December 1802, the Russians convened a meeting of 
the rulers of the mountaineer communities and prin- 
cipalities of the northeastern Caucasus at the Russian 
fortress of Georgievsk. During the meeting, the rulers 
agreed to sign a treaty granting Russia a special sta- 
tus in Daghistan and adjacent lands. Some rulers, 
including the powerful khan of Avaristan, recognised 
Russian tutelage over their lands and pledged to join 
forces with Russia in the event of a Persian invasion 
of their lands. Between 1804 and 1813, the khanates 
of Gandja, Baki, Karabagh, Shirwan, Darband [4.vv.] 
parts of Abkhazia {see ABKHAz], the principalities of 
Imereti and Akhalkhalaki, as well as several Muslim com- 
munities of Daghistan, came under Russian rule. The 
intermittent hostilities between the Russian Caucasian 
Corps and Persian forces throughout 1804-13 were, as 
a rule, favourable in outcome to the Russians. Russian 
victories can be attributed at least in part to the 
dynastic struggles within the Persian ruling élite, which 
weakened its ability to resist Russian encroachments 
on Persia’s former dependencies in the region. 
Russian claims to its new domains in the Caucasus 
and Transcaucasia were formalised by the Gulistan 
Treaty of 1813. This document decisively redrew the 
map of the Caucasus in favour of the Russian Empire. 
In 1826, the Persian army led by the Kadjar Crown 
Prince ‘Abbas Mirza [q.v.] invaded Karabagh in an 
attempt to regain control of Persia’s former depen- 
dencies in the central Caucasus and Transcaucasia. 
Despite initial successes, the Persian advance was 
eventually repelled by the Russian army under the 
command of Ivan Paskievié, who led the Russians to 
victory over ‘Abbas Mirza’s forces at the battle of 
Gandja (Elizavetpol) in September 1826. In 1828, after 
two years of hostilities in which the Russians scored 
one victory after the other, Persia was forced to sign 
the humiliating treaty of Turkomanéay [see TURKMEN 
éay (i)]. This document all but eliminated Persia’s 
influence in the northern Caucasus by denying it any 
direct contact with its potential Muslim allies in 
Daghistan. On the Ottoman front, in 1828-9, Russian 
troops penetrated as far as Erzurum [g.v.] and Adjaria 
(Adjaristan) and blockaded the strategic Black Sea 
ports of Poti and Anapa {q.v]. The Russian military 
successes drastically reduced the Ottoman Empire’s 
ability to exercise its influence over the Circassian 
(Adyghe [see GERKEs]) tribes of the northwestern 
Caucasus, which even at the height of Ottoman power 
were Ottoman vassals in name only. Under the treaty 
of Adrianople (Edirne [9.v.]) of 1829, the Ottomans 
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had to cede to Russia many of their former territo- 
ries along the Black Sea coast. These territorial losses 
deprived the Ottomans of direct access to Circassia. 
c. Ermolov and the consolidation of Russian power 
Much of the credit for Russia’s success in the 
Caucasus goes to the talented general Alexei Ermolov 
(Yermolov). His military genius and diplomatic acu- 
men helped the Russian Caucasian Corps to defeat 
the Persians and to bring most of their former depen- 
dencies in the Caucasus under Russian rule. Appointed 
by Tsar Alexander I as the military governor of the 
Caucasus in 1816, Ermolov consistently implemented 
what many Russian and Western historians view as 
“policies of terror’ toward the mountaineer commu- 
nities and local principalities. His brutal treatment of 
his Caucasian adversaries was deliberately aimed at 
breaking their will to resist Russia’s rule and to cow 
them into submission. Granted full authority over the 
area by the Tsar (in the Russian sources of the age, 


Ermolov was often referred to as the “proconsul of | 


the Caucasus”; his own personal memoirs of the 
Caucasus campaigns seem to have been consciously 
patterned on Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic Wars, 
reflecting his desire to emulate his illustrious prede- 
cessor), Ermolov ruled over Russia’s new colonies with 
an iron fist, sparing neither his new subjects, nor his 
own troops, nor even the Russian irregulars, known 
as “Cossacks”. Parallel to his often merciless “pacifi- 
cation” of Caucasian tribes and principalities, Ermolov 
embarked on a series of ambitious administrative and 
military reforms that sought to consolidate Russian 
colonial authority over the region and encourage immi- 
gration of Russian settlers (Cossacks) to the area. In 
some regions (e.g. Kabarda), Ermolov also imple- 
mented a sweeping judicial reform. Thus in 1822 he 
replaced the local Skarva and dat jurisdiction with 
civil courts staffed by Russian colonial oflicials. This 
measure undermined the positions of the local aris- 
tocracy and sparked several riots that had to be sup- 
pressed, with its usual brutality, by the Russian 
Caucasus Corps. 

Controlling this vast and rugged area with just 
49,000 troops (of which only 40,000 maintained at 
least some semblance of military readiness) proved to 
be a great challenge to Ermolov and his chiefs of 
staff. Their responses to the tremendous difficulties 
faced by the Russian colonial enterprise amounted to 
sustained social engineering, such as the forced reset- 
tlement of some tribes (Ossetes and Noghay Tatars 
[g.v.]), the brutal “pacification” of “hostile” moun- 
taineer communities, and the imposition of corvée ser- 
vices on others, e.g. the Ceéens [¢.v.]. These measures 
disrupted the customs and lifestyles of the moun- 
taineers, who retaliated by attacking Russian forts and 
settlements and carrying off prisoners and booty. 
Another source of resentment against the Russian mil- 
itary administration was its attempt to eliminate the 
widespread slave trade in the northern Caucasus. For 
many centuries this business had been an important 
source of income for many local tribes, which sold 
captives to Ottoman merchants. The captives were 
then re-sold in Ottoman slave markets. Initially, 
Russian efforts to eradicate the slave trade bore only 
limited results. It took the Russians several decades 
of thorough policing and enforcement of their anti- 
slavery edicts finally to put an end to this practice. 

The mountaineers responded to Russia’s interfer- 
ence in their traditional occupations with armed up- 
risings. They were brutally put down by the Russian 
Caucasus Corps. The rebels’ villages and fields were 
burned to the ground. The “hostile” populations were 





chased into the inhospitable mountains. Such puni- 
tive campaigns, however, had only a limited impact, 
since the villages were easily rebuilt once Russian 
troops had left the area. At the same time, this bru- 
tal repression against a people unaccustomed to for- 
eign rule bred and sustained hatred towards the 
Russian administration among the mountaineers. Er- 
molov soon realised the inadequacy of his policy, and 
embarked on military and administrative measures 
aimed at consolidating Russian presence in the region. 
The new policy consisted in the construction of 
fortified defence lines. They were formed by Russian 
fortresses and forts connected by networks of roads. 
Cut through the virgin forests of Ceénya, the roads 
were meant to separate “pacified” tribes and villages 
from those which continued to resist Russian rule. In 
the process, the “hostile” communities were pushed 
ever deeper into the barren mountains, where they 
faced hardship and starvation. 

Throughout Ermolov’s tenure as military governor 
of the Caucasus, mountaineer resistance (1816-27) in 
the eastern and central parts of the region remained 
spontaneous, unorganised and localised. Sporadic in- 
surrections against Russian rule were easily sup- 
pressed by the better-equipped and disciplined Russian 
troops, which made good use of their superior fire- 
power. Despite their personal bravery and intimate 
knowledge of the terrain, the mountaineer levies of 
Daghistan, Kabarda, Cecnya and Ingushetia were 
unable to defeat the Russians due to a lack of 
co-ordination and organisation. The local ruling élites 
were usually unable to provide leadership, since they 
had been either bribed by the Russians or torn by 
internal strife. In other cases (e.g. in Cecnya and some 
“democratic” Cerkes (Adyghe) tribes of the north- 
western Caucasus), the mountaineer élite had not yet 
been formed. Such “democratic” mountaineer  soci- 
eties posed an especially severe problem for the Russian 
authorities, which preferred to deal with local nobil- 
ity rather than entire communities. Furthermore, 
Ermoloy’s cunning implementation of “divide and rule” 
policies led to the decimation of many ruling fami- 
lies, who tried to resist Russian rule, especially in 
Daghistan. Some historians of the Caucasus even argue 
that Ermolov, steeped in the idea of “progress” and 
“civilisation”, viewed the local rulers as brutal and igno- 
rant despots, who were inherently incapable of embrac- 
ing Russia’s “civilising mission” in the Caucasus. He 
therefore considered them irrelevant and dispensable. 

Whether intentional or not, Ermolov’s policies seem 
to have led to the considerable weakening and dis- 
crediting of the local élites, which may explain why 
most of the leaders of the mountaineer resistance to 
Russian rule in 1829-59 came from relatively hum- 
ble backgrounds and relied for the most part on free 
peasant communities for their support. Be this as it 
may, it is obvious that Ermolov’s rule permanently 
upset the earlier balance of power in the region. His 
draconian measures set the mountaineer resistance 
movement on its feet on an unprecedented scale. The 
movement derived its vitality from the idea of equal- 
ity of all Muslims before the Divine Law and their 
duty to actively resist “infidel” Russian rule. Since the 
majority of the subjugated tribes and communities of 
the northern and central Caucasus professed Islam, it 
was only natural that resistance to Russian domina- 
tion took the form of dhad, which, in the local tra- 
dition, is usually referred to as ghazawat. 

d. The Caucasian ghazawat and its leaders 

As with many contemporary Muslim movements, 
the leaders of Caucasian resistance often began their 
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careers by preaching a strict adherence to the Sharia 
and fighting against such widespread “vices” as wine 
drinking, smoking, lax observance of Islamic rituals, 
dancing, singing and the free mingling of the sexes. 
Simultaneously, these self-appointed enforcers of the 
Sharia often sought to reduce the sphere of, if not to 
eradicate completely, the application of the custom- 
ary law (‘@dat), which usually favoured local élites. 
Such measures appealed to the poorer strata of the 
mountaineer population, who hoped that the rule of 
the Sharia would improve their lot and reduce their 
dependence on the nobles. Once the reputation of 
the religious leader as an uncompromising enforcer 
and advocate of the Shari“a had become firmly estab- 
lished, he could use his popularity to rally his followers 
around a certain political cause. In the mountaineer 
communities, whose traditional values and lifestyle 
were threatened by Russian colonial advances, a call 
to a holy war against the infidel Russian enemy was 
likely to receive an enthusiastic response. 

In any event, the careers of the Ceéen Shaykh 
Mansir Ushurma [¢.v.] and the three Daghistani zmams 
of the northern Caucasus [see sHAMIL] unfolded accord- 
ing to this scenario. The extent of these leaders’ affil- 
iation with what the Russian writers of the age called 
myuridizm, namely, the Nakshbandiyya-Mudjaddidiyya- 
Khialidiyya Saft order (in the case of Ushurma there 
is no historical evidence of his association with any 
Safi selsila, while the three imd@ms were at least nom- 
inally Nakshbandi shaykhs) remains a moot point. 
However, many Russian and Western historians of 
the Caucasus continue to view myuridizm/Nakshbandi 
Sifism as the principal vehicle and source of inspi- 
ration for the movements in question. 

The events of the thirty-year war led by the three 
imams of Daghistan and Ceénya, Ghazi Muhammad 
(Kazi Mulla), Hamzat (Gamzat) Bek and Shamil 
(Shamwil) are discussed in the article suAmiL and will 
not be detailed here. The war cost both sides dearly 
in casualties and material resources. Russia’s initial 
military strategy, imported from the European theatre 
of war, was geared to winning victories in pitched 
battles through an orderly movement and deployment 
of large military contingents. Much value was placed 
by the Russian military command on besieging and 
capturing enemy strongholds and headquarters. Such 
strategic assumptions proved to be ineffective or out- 
right counterproductive in the Caucasus, where the 
Russian army faced a highly mobile and elusive oppo- 
nent. The headquarters of the mountaineer levies could 
be easily moved from one village to another without 
impairing their ability to effectively fight the Russians 
through swift night raids, ambushes, diversionary 
tactics, misinformation and other forms of guerilla 
warfare. These tactics were honed to perfection in 
Daghistan and Ceénya under the talented leadership 
of the Imam Shamil, who implemented it with remark- 
able success from 1834 to the late 1840s, when the 
Russians were finally compelled to reconsider their 
military doctrine. Nevertheless, in spite of repeated 
military setbacks, the Russian military command con- 
tinued to cling stubbornly to the ineffective “one- 
blow” strategy for over ten years. Its flaws culminated 
in the disastrous expedition of 1845 against Shamil’s 
headquarters at Dargho (Darghiya, in present-day 
Ceénya). Led by the newly-appointed viceroy of the 
Caucasus Prince Mikhail Vorontsov, the Russian expe- 
ditionary force lost almost 1,000 men killed (includ- 
ing three generals), almost 2,800 wounded, 179 missing 
in action, three guns and all its baggage, including 
the army war-chest. 





Vorontsov realised his error and convinced Tsar 
Nicholas I to implement the siege strategy that was 
first introduced by Ermolov but had been abandoned 
by his successors following his removal from office in 
1827. Efforts were made to strengthen existing forti- 
fications, to build new ones and to connect them with 
a network of improved roads. These defence lines cut 
through Shamil’s domains in Daghistan and Ceénya, 
gradually reducing his sphere of influence and de- 
priving him of provisions and manpower. This slow 
and less spectacular military strategy, which following 
Vorontsov’s retirement in 1854 was continued by his 
successor, Prince Aleksandr Baryatinskiy, eventually 
bore fruit. Deprived of the resources to wage war 
against the superior Russian military machine and 
abandoned by the majority of his former followers, 
the third imém of the Caucasus surrendered to the 
Russians in the summer of 1859. The bloodiest episode 
of the Russo-Caucasian war came to an end, although 
armed resistance to Russian rule continued through- 
out the Caucasus for another decade. 

e. Circassia and Muhammad Amin 

Shamil’s long resistance to Russian conquest had 
wide-ranging repercussions for the mountaineer com- 
munities and tribes throughout the Caucasus, includ- 
ing those areas that remained formally under Russian 
rule or were contested by the Russian and Ottoman 
empires, namely, Kabarda, Balkaria, Ossetia and the 
western Caucasus (Circassia, Abkhazia, Guria, etc.). 
Thirty-seven Kabardian princes and nobles went over 
to Shamil in 1846, following his raid into Kabarda. 
At the same time, the majority (around 200) remained 
loyal to the Russians and were richly rewarded by the 
Russian administration for their refusal to support 
Sbamil’s movement. Throughout Shamil’s imamate, 
the Transkuban region and Circassia (Adygheya) 
remained, for the most part, outside his direct influ- 
ence. However, news about his military successes 
against the Russian forces periodically reinvigorated 
local resistance. In 1840 four major Russian fortresses 
along the coast of the Black Sea were captured and 
destroyed by Cerkes tribes. In 1842, Shamil sent his 
emissary, Hadjdji Muhammad, to Circassia instruct- 
ing him to spread ghazawat among the Muslim popu- 
lations of the western Caucasus. After Hadjdji 
Muhammad’s death in 1845, he was succeeded by Sha- 
mil’s n@’ib (military governor) named Sulayman Efendi. 
On Shamil’s instructions, he began to preach ghaza- 
wat against the Russian garrisons stationed in the area 
and attempted to recruit several Cerkes (Adyghe) tribes 
to Shamil’s cause. However, Sulayman Efendi soon 
fell out with Shamil and defected to the Russians. 

At the end of 1848, Shamil appointed Muhammad 
Amin as his next n@’ib in Circassia. The new na’ib, 
who was not familiar with Jocal realities, soon became 
embroiled in a power struggle between the aristocracy 
and free squires (é#okotles) of the Abadzekh, the largest 
Adyghe (Cerkes) tribe. After flirting for some time 
with the Abadzekh princes, Muhammad Amin even- 
tually decided to throw in his lot with the peasants, 
promising them independence from their aristocratic 
masters and equality under the Skarva law. His pop- 
ulist politics alienated the nobility, who turned to the 
Russians, hoping to retain their traditional privileges. 
Throughout the 1850s, Muhammad Amin was able 
to secure the loyalty of just one Adyghe tribe, the 
Abadzekhs. He later extended his rule to some other 
Adyghe (Cerkes) communities, such as the Natukhays 
and Shapsugs. Muhammad Amin modelled his admin- 
istration of the nascent Cerkes (Adyghe) state on that 
of Shamil’s imamate. The lands under his jurisdiction 
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were divided into a number of territorial units called 
mahkama. Each mahkama consisted of around 100 house- 
holds. The administrative centre of the mahkama was 
located in a fortified Cerkes village (aul), which usu- 
ally had a mosque, a court of law, a prison and a 
madrasa. The makkama was ruled by a religious offi- 
cial (mufti) and a council of three Muslim judges (Addis). 
Each Adyghe (Cerkes) household was to supply one 
mounted warrior (murtazik) for Muhammad Amin’s 
military force. The murtaziks constituted the military 
foundation of Muhammad Amin’s rule. In all, Muham- 
mad Amin’s state at its height consisted of four 
mahkamas among the Abadzekhs, one among the 
Shapsugs and two among the Natukhays. 

f. The Crimean War and is impact on the Caucasus 

The beginning of the Crimean War in 1853 gal- 
vanised the mountaineer resistance movement on both 
sides of the Main Caucasian Range. In the eastern 
and central Gaucasus, Shamil was preparing to invade 
Georgia, to cut the Russo-Georgian Military Highway 
and, finally, to effect a juncture with an invading 
Ottoman force at Tiflis. The capital of the Caucasus 
was expected to fall to the allied Muslim army within 
a few days. In the western Caucasus, Muhammad 
Amin and his Cerkes levies, supported by an Ottoman 
sea-borne expeditionary force, were bound to disrupt 
Russian communications and capture the lands of the 
Turkic-speaking Karaéay [q.v.] on the northern slopes 
of the Main Caucasus Range. Muhammad Amin was 
then to march across Kabarda and Ossetia and to 
join Shamil’s forces there. In Guria (a part of present- 
day Georgia), which had been under Russian admin- 
istrations since 1840, a large Ottoman force attacked 
the fortress of Shekvetili (St. Nicholas Port) on the 
Black Sea and wiped out its small garrison, which 
consisted of a Russian detachment and pro-Russian 
Gurid militia. 

These developments awoke the Russian adminis- 
tration of the Caucasus to the possibility of a power- 
ful military coalition between the invading Ottomans 
and their local supporters among the Adyghes. In 
response to the repeated pleas of his viceroy, Prince 
Vorontsoy, Tsar Nicholas I agreed to send reinforce- 
ments to the Caucasus. In the hostilities that followed, 
the Ottomans’ expeditionary force (the so-called 
Anatolian Corps) was defeated by the Russians in sev- 
eral pitched battles in the southern Caucasus. The 
Porte’s plans suffered another major setback in the 
harbour of Sinop in November 1853, when a Russian 
naval force led by Admiral Nakhimov attacked and 
destroyed the Ottoman fleet that was to land at 
Sukhum-Kal‘e in order to join forces with the Gerkes 
levies. In March 1854, a joint Anglo-French naval 
squadron sailed into the Black Sea. Its appearance 
forced the Russian military command to dismantle or 
to blow up a number of Russian fortresses along the 
Circassian coast (the so-called “Black Sea Defence 
Line”), including Anapa. Only those fortresses deemed 
able to withstand a prolonged siege from the sea were 
preserved and received fresh reinforcements. 

These measures and the absence of a Russian naval 
presence in the Black Sea gave the Anglo-French fleet 
full control of sea communications off the Circassian 
coast. The allies tried to establish direct ties with 
Shamil and Muhammad Amin in order to better co- 
ordinate their military operations in the Caucasian 
theatre of war. While the Anglo-French emissaries 
failed to reach Shamil, they succeeded in securing 
Muhammad Amin’s commitment to participate in joint 
Ottoman and Anglo-French operations against the 
Russians. The allied plans were upset in the summer 





of 1854, when several Ottoman brigades were defeated 
by the Russian army in a series of bloody engage- 
ments. The Circassian tribes, which expected the 
Ottoman troops to help them in their unequal strug- 
gle against the Russians, were surprised to discover 
that their Ottoman allies were themselves in desper- 
ate need of assistance. These reversals may explain 
why Sefer (Safar)-bey (beg), an Adyghe prince of the 
Natukhay tribe, whom the Ottomans had appointed 
as governor of Sukhum-Kal‘e with the rank of pasha, 
was unable to recruit enough Cerkes fighters to form 
a separate corps under his command. The Abkhaz, 
who had both Christian and Muslim princes, were 
divided, with the Christian part of the population 
favouring the Russians. The Ottoman cause was not 
helped by Shamil’s inactivity. Burdened by the inter- 
nal problems of his imamate and incapable of under- 
taking any large-scale military operations due to the 
lack of resources and growing war fatigue among his 
followers, he was unable or unwilling to respond to 
the Ottoman and Anglo-French pleas for a more 
aggressive strategy against the Russians. 

The next year (1855) of the Crimean campaign did 
not bring any dramatic changes to the stalemate on 
the Caucasian front. Shamil remained inactive, while 
neither Sefer-bey nor Muhammad Amin were able to 
convince the Gerkes chiefs to form a separate corps 
under Ottoman command. Their efforts were ham- 
pered by their personal rivalry and their dependence 
on mutually hostile social groups within the Cerkes 
(Adyghe) communities. While Sefer-bey, a Cerkes 
prince, represented the interests of the mountaineer 
aristocracy, Muhammad Amin relied on the free 
Cerkes peasantry, which was anxious to minimise its 
feudal obligations vis-a-vis the nobles. As a result, the 
two leaders often worked at cross-purposes. The 
Russian military successes in Transcaucasia, such as 
the capture of Kars and Bayazet, and the lack of a 
decisive allied victory in the Crimea, hampered the 
efforts of Ottoman military commanders in the west- 
ern Caucasus. With the fall of Sevastopol in September 
1855, Muhammad Amin attempted once again to 
form a Cerkes corps under his command, but to no 
avail. The Cerkes tribes were not ready to relinquish 
their independence and to join the Ottoman-led mil- 
itary coalition, whose ultimate goals they did not share. 
Besides, the plans of the European allies to mount a 
massive offensive against the Russian troops stationed 
in the Caucasus never materialised. Without the sup- 
port from their European partners, the Ottomans 
proved unable to dislodge the Russian forces from 
the western Caucasus. At the same time, with no 
major victories to their credit, they were unable to 
convince their potential allies among the Gerkes tribes 
of the necessity to launch an all-out attack against 
the Russians. ‘Umar (‘Omer) Pasha’s initially success- 
ful campaign against a Russian force near Zugdidi 
(Georgia) in the autumn of 1855 failed to impress the 
Cerkes and Abkhaz enough to join his expeditionary 
force. In the end, the European powers’ decision not 
to shift the centre of hostilities from the Crimean 
Peninsula to the western Caucasus, which would allow 
the Ottomans to make decisive advances in that area, 
worked to Russia’s advantage. Despite the loss of its 
naval power in the Black Sea, Russia retained her over- 
all strategic superiority in the region, which eventually 
enabled her to bring it firmly under control. 

g. The end of the Crimean War and the collapse of moun- 
taineer resistance 

The allied plans to invade the Caucasus were shelved 
when the warring parties began peace negotiations 
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and signed a peace treaty in Paris during the winter 
of 1856. The results of the Crimean War, although 
by no means favourable to the Russians, failed to 
reverse Russia’s inexorable expansion in the Caucasus 
and to put an end to her domination over the 
areas already conquered by Russian troops. If any- 
thing, it confirmed for many mountaineer leaders the 
futility of resistance against Russian rule. If Russia 
was able to withstand the attack of the greatest 
European and Muslim powers of the age, how could 
their small levies have any hope of defeating her on 
their own? It is even more remarkable that, despite 
the growing war fatigue and despondency among his 
supporters and the overall devastation suffered by his 
realm, Shamil was able to continue his struggle until 
August 1859, when he surrendered to the Russian 
forces at the village of Gunib in Daghistan. 

Following the collapse of Shamil’s movement, in 
November 1859, Muhammad Amin started negotia- 
tions with the Russian military command of the Kuban 
military district. He pledged allegiance to the Russian 
Empire, recognised its sovereignty over his lands, and 
was thus able to keep his position as the spiritual and 
political leader of the Abadzekh tribes. With the death 
of Sefer-bey at the end of 1859, Cerkes resistance to 
Russian rule was reduced to a few sporadic and unor- 
ganised uprisings among the largest Adyghe tribes— 
the Ubykhs [9.v.], Shapsugs and Abadzekhs, who tried 
to forge a military alliance, albeit unsuccessfully. Their 
attempts to stem the Russian advance lasted until 
1864, which is considered by many historians to be 
the final year of the so-called Great Caucasian War 
(as we have seen, it is probably more appropriate to 
speak of a series of military conflicts of various inten- 
sities throughout the Caucasus). At the beginning of 
that year, a Russian expeditionary force conquered 
the town of Tuapse, one of the last Cerkes strong- 
holds on the Black Sea. In the following months, the 
remaining sparks of resistance were extinguished by 
the Russian expeditionary corps directed from Ekateri- 
nodar, the capital of the Kuban military district. The 
Russian military conquest of the Caucasus came to 
an end. 

During and after the Crimean War, Cerkes rebel- 
lions against Russian rule were encouraged and assisted 
by outside powers, especially Britain and, to a lesser 
extent, France. The provisions of the Paris Peace 
Treaty seriously impaired Russia’s ability to control 
the Black Sea coast. In the absence of a Russian 
naval force to patrol the coastal area (under the Paris 
Treaty, Russia was allowed to have only six corvettes 
in the entire Black Sea area), Britain and France 
gained free access to the Cerkes populations of the 
western Caucasus. Some elements within the British 
government accepted the advice of the British diplo- 
mat and Turkophile, David Urquhart, to assist the 
Cerkes in establishing an independent state that would 
serve as a buffer between the Ottoman lands and the 
Russian colonial possessions in the western Caucasus. 
To this end, the British and the French enlisted the 
help of Polish emigrants to England and France who 
had fled their country after the Russian crackdown 
against Poland’s bid for independence in 1830. In 
addition, there were many Polish deserters from the 
Russian Army stationed in the Caucasus who had 
joined the Cerkes tribes to take an active part in anti- 
Russian resistance. Throughout the late 1850s and 
early 1860s, several Polish-led contingents of European 
volunteers equipped by England and France landed 
on the Circassian coast in an effort to encourage the 
local tribes to rise against the Russians. However, they 








were not always welcomed by the Cerkes, who were 
wary of the motives of these self-appointed support- 
ers of their independence. Moreover, the efforts of 
small foreign contingents were not enough to change 
the overall strategic situation in the Caucasian theatre 
of war, which was dominated by Russian military 
might. Faced with a lack of success and, consequently, a 
lack of support from the local populations, all foreign 
contingents gradually withdrew from the western Gau- 
casus, leaving their Gerkes allies face-to-face with the 
Russian Empire. 

h. The tragedy of mass emigration 

In the early 1860s, the Russian administration of 
the Kuban military district (oblast?) embarked on a 
large-scale plan to resettle the Adyghe tribes. These 
measures were proposed and implemented by the mil- 
itary governor of the Kuban region, General Nikolai 
Yevdokimov (Evdokimov), who was intent on pre- 
venting the Adyghes from resuming their resistance 
to Russian rule by undermining their economic and 
geopolitical foundations. Unlike Daghistan with its bar- 
ren mountains, the Kuban area with its extraordinary 
fertile arable lands was quite suitable for resettlement 
with Russian and Ukrainian peasants, who were con- 
sidered to be much more “reliable” than the warlike 
Cerkes tribes with their long history of anti-Russian 
warfare. According to Yevdokimov’s plan, the “hos- 
tile” Cerkes tribes were to be resettled from the moun- 
tains into the plains of Transkuban to live under the 
watchful eye of the Russian military administration. 
The lands vacated by the Cerkes were given to Russian 
settlers, mostly Cossacks from Russia and Ukraine, in 
return for their military service along Russia’s new 
borders. Another objective of Russian colonial policy 
was to bar the Cerkes from any contacts with the 
Ottomans or any hostile European powers by remov- 
ing them from the coastal areas, which were still eas- 
ily accessible from the sea. From 1861 to 1864, the 
Russian authorities established 111 new Cossack settle- 
ments (stanitsas) with a population of 142,333 families. 

These measures triggered a massive exodus of the 
dislocated: mountaineer populations to the Ottoman 
lands. Encouraged and presided over by a few murky 
and unscrupulous adventurers of dual loyalties (such 
as Misa Kundukhov, a Russian general of Kabardian 
origin with connections at the Ottoman court) and 
some members of the Jocal Cerkes and Kabardian 
nobility anxious to preserve their influence over their 
former bondsmen, the emigration turned out to be 
a terrible tragedy for the mountaineer peoples. The 
emigrants, known as muhadjiriin, came from practic- 
ally every North Caucasian community: Kabardians, 
Ceéens, Ossetes, Natukhays, Abadzekhs, Shapsugs, 
Ubykhs, Bzedukhs, Abazins, Karaéadys, Abkhaz, 
Temirgoys, Noghay Tatars and a few others. During 
the winter and spring of 1864 alone, 257,068 indi- 
viduals departed for Anatolia from seven Black Sea 
ports under Russian control. The refugees were moti- 
vated by a variety of factors, such as the dislocation 
and resentment produced by the Russian resettlement 
schemes and oppressive rule, hopes for a happy life 
under friendly Muslim rule in Anatolia (inspired in 
part by Ottoman propaganda), and the religious rul- 
ings issued by Muslim religious authorities, which 
proclaimed living under infidel rule to be a grave sin 
for any Muslim who had other options. Once the 
emigrants found themselves on board ships headed 
for Ottoman Turkey, they were readily preyed upon 
by Ottoman slave-traders and greedy crews who 
charged their passengers by the head and therefore 
packed as many of them as possible into each ship. 
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Cramped conditions combined with various infectious 
diseases took a heavy toll on the human cargo. The 
ships, usually commercial craft not intended for car- 
rying passengers, quickly turned into abodes of death. 
According to some chilling eye-witness accounts, they 
left hundreds of dead bodies in their wake. The sur- 
vivors found themselves at the mercy of Ottoman 
authorities at the ports of destination, which, for the 
most part, were totally unprepared for such a mas- 
sive influx of refugees. The makeshift refugee camps 
at Trabzon (Tarabzun [g.v.]), Samsun (Samsiin [¢.v.]) 
and other Ottoman ports became abodes of human 
suffering. Reduced to starvation, parents sold their 
sons and daughters into slavery, driving the price of 
a child to all-time lows (30 to 40 roubles for a 10- 
to 12-year-old). Unmarried young men had the option 
of joining the Ottoman army, but, the majority of 
refugees, especially the sick and the elderly, were 
doomed to a life of misery and starvation. Estimates 
of the scale of the emigration and the death rate 
among the refugees vary dramatically depending on 
the political and ethnic background of historians. Some 
sources cite as many as 15 million emigrants, others 
speak of half a million souls, of whom only one half 
survived the tragedy of mass resettlement. The latter 
figure appears to be more realistic, although the real 
scale of this human tragedy is yet to be determined 
through a careful examination of Russian and Ottoman 
archives. 

The causes of the Caucasian hidjra remain a mat- 
ter of debate, which has grown especially intense since 
the fall of the Soviet Union. It is clear that the Russian 
authorities did little to prevent the mountaineers from 
leaving their lands. Thus the Russian governor of the 
Kuban oddast’, writing in 1889, said that he saw “no 
particular harm to the interest of the state in the 
desire of the natives (tuzemtsy) to leave the area. On 
the contrary, [he saw] much benefit in the removal 
from the area of this troublesome element.” No won- 
der that the Russian authorities not only did not try 
to prevent the mountaineers from emigrating, but on 
many occasions paid their sea-fare. The Ottomans, 
too, had a vested interest in the emigration since they 
hoped to resettle the mountaineers along the Ottoman- 
Russian border and to use them as border-guards and 
a military force in case of future hostilities between 
the two empires. To these imperial interests one may 
add the sheer human depravity of Ottoman. slave- 
traders and the concerns of the mountaineer élites, 
especially the Kabardian ones, over the potential loss 
of their serfs after the expected implementation of the 
Russian anti-bondage laws. The end result, however, 
is obvious to everyone. The fertile plains south of the 
Kuban river and the coastal areas along the Black 
Sea lost most of their indigenous population. The land 
was gradually resettled by Cossacks, Armenians, Greeks 
and peasants from central Russia and Ukraine. 
Between 1867 and 1897, the Russian and Ukrainian 
population of the Kuban and Stavropol’ od/ast’s had 
grown by 230% and 155% respectively, leaving the 
local population in the minority. At the turn of the 
20th century, in the Kuban oddast’ Russians consti- 
tuted more than 90% of the population. By contrast, 
the number of “natives” had fallen to a miniscule 
5.4%. According to a modern Western researcher, 
“the lands of the Circassians and the Abkhaz, once 
overwhelmingly Muslim, had become overwhelmingly 
Christian” (J. McCarthy, The fate of the Muslims, apud 
P. Heinze, Circassian resistance to Russia, in M. Bennigsen- 
Broxup (ed.), The North Caucasus barrier, London 1992, 
104). 








Those mountaineers who remained were transferred 
to the Transkuban steppes and resettled amidst the 
Cossacks under constant Russian surveillance. As envi- 
sioned .by Yevdokimov, the resettlement effectively 
undermined their ability to launch large-scale resis- 
tance movements against Russian rule. The decree of 
9 March 1873, issued by the Russian administration 
of the Caucasus, strictly prohibited any contacts 
between the Russian subjects of Gerkes background 
and their relatives in the Ottoman Empire. The for- 
mer Adyghe lands remained under Russian military 
administration until 1871, when the Russians felt safe 
enough to replace it with civil rule throughout the 
Kuban region and the Black Sea area, by now thor- 
oughly Russified and practically cleansed of “hostile 
elements”. Nevertheless, the Russian military author- 
ities continued to play a major role in the everyday 
administration of the region. The movements of the 
Adyghes were thoroughly monitored and restricted by 
the Russian police and the Cossacks, effectively con- 
fining the mountaineers to their auls. The auls were 
administered by an elected or appointed headman 
(starshina), who had to be approved by the local Cossack 
chief (ataman). At the same time, during the Russo- 
Ottoman war of 1877-8, Russian imperial authorities 
were sufficiently confident of the mountaineers’ loy- 
alty to the Russian government to enlist them as irreg- 
ulars to fight against the Ottoman armies in Bulgaria, 
Romania and even Transcaucasia. The Russian expe- 
ditionary force in the Balkans and the southern 
Caucasus also included many irregular cavalry units 
from the central and eastern Caucasus, namely, 
Kabardia, Daghistan, Ingushetia, Ossetia, and Ceénya. 
Many mountaineer fighters distinguished themselves in 
the battlefield and were decorated for their bravery 
by the award of Russian medals. At the same time, 
on the Caucasus front many Cerkes and Abkhaz emi- 
grants and their descendants took an active part in 
the Ottoman offensive against the Black Sea ports of 
Batumi and Sukhumi (Sukhum-Kal‘e). They were dri- 
ven in part by the desire to avenge themselves on 
the Russian Empire for the suffering inflicted upon 
them by its oppressive rule. While the Ottoman forces 
were able to make some important gains in the area, 
in the end, the Russian successes in the Balkans deter- 
mined the favourable outcome of the war for the 
Russian Empire, which was reflected in the Treaty 
of Berlin signed in the summer of 1878 (see further, 
MUHADJIR. 2.). 

i. The rise of Dhikrism in Cecnya: Kunta Hadjdjt Kishiev, 
the man who preached peace 

In the late 1850s, not long before the fall of Shamil’s 
imamate, Kunta Hadjdji, a poor Kumuk [¢.2.] peas- 
ant (some sources consider him to be a Ceéen) of 
Ilskhan-Yurt, began to disseminate a new. spiritual 
teaching among the war-weary Ceéens and Ingush. 
Initially a follower of the Nakshbandi brotherhood, 
Kunta Hadjdji is said to have been initiated into the 
Kadiriyya tarika [q.v.] during his visit to Mecca on 
the Addjd in the late 1850s. The exact circumstances 
of his initiation into this brotherhood are obscure. 
According to some of his followers, he received the 
teaching of the Kadiriyya directly from its founder, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani [9.v.], who appeared 
to him in a dream. Contrary to the activist precepts 
of Shamil’s myuridizm, which preached a holy war 
against the Russians, Kunta Hadjdji encouraged his 
followers to engage in acts of penitence (éawba) and 
individual self-purification through frugality, humility, 
abstention from worldly delights and withdrawal from 
this world. On the social plane, the new preacher 
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emphasised solicitude for the needs of one’s neigh- 
bours, mutual assistance and the necessity to share 
one’s wealth with the poor and needy. Kunta Hadjdjr 
also advocated peaceful co-existence with the Russians 
as long as they allowed the Cecens and Ingush the free- 
dom to practice their religion and follow their customs. 

As mentioned above, Kunta Hadjdji’s pacifistic mes- 
sage ran counter to Shamil’s ideology of armed resis- 
tance to Russian rule. Moreover, Shamil also saw in 
Kunta Hadjdji a rival in the struggle for the loyal- 
ties of the mountaineers, a struggle that Shamil was 
already losing due to the growing war fatigue and 
despondency among his supporters in the face of 
Russian military superiority. Shamil is said to have 
summoned the young preacher to his headquarters 
and subjected him to a close interrogation. Upon wit- 
nessing the vocal dkekr and dance that Kunta Hadjdjt 
performed in accordance with the precepts of the 
Kadiri brotherhood, Shamil allegedly declared it con- 
trary to Nakshbandi precepts and “orthodox” Islam. 
He then ordered the preacher of zéknzm (a Russified 
version of the Arabic dhikr [9.v.]) to leave the terri- 
tory of his imamate to perform a second pilgrimage 
and to gain a better knowledge of the intricacies of 
Islamic law. 

Kunta Hadjdjf reappeared in Ceénya after the col- 
lapse of Shamil’s imamate in either late 1861 or early 
1862. With Shamil no longer on the scene, his mes- 
sage received an eager hearing among the war-weary 
Geéens and Ingush. Accounts of Kunta Hadjdji’s ser- 
mons indicate that, in addition to pacifism, his teach- 
ing was tinged with millenarian expectations and a 
doomsday mentality. He called upon his audiences to 
prepare for the Day of Judgement by purifying their 
souls, renouncing the transient allures of this life and 
adhering strictly to the pious precepts of the Kadirt 
tartka. Articulated in a simple language easily under- 
stood by the ordinary Ceéens and Ingush, Kunta’s 
teaching soon acquired a broad popular following. 
Initiation into the new fartka was very simple. Kunta 
Hadjdji or one of his lieutenants took the new mem- 
ber by the hand and asked him or her to acknowl- 
edge the spiritual authority of the shaykk, to repeat 
the shahdda [q.v.] one hundred times a day, and to 
participate in the ritual dance of the fartka. Kunta 
Hadjdji’s followers recognised him as their spiritual 
master (usta@dk) and considered themselves his faithful 
disciples (murtdin). Seeking to spread his teaching 
among the masses, Kunta Hadjdji sent emissaries to 
various Geéen and Ingush communities. 

In the course of time, Kunta Hadjdji’s movement 
acquired institutional dimensions and administrative 
structure. Following Shamil’s example, he appointed 
a number of his foremost followers as his na’ibs in 
various areas of Ceénya and Ingushetia. According to 
the Russian colonial authorities of the day, Kunta 
Hadjdji divided Ceénya into five (according to some 
sources eight) niydbats or n@ibships. Each na’ib had 
under his command several lieutenants (wakils), who 
were entrusted with spreading the teaching of the new 
larika among mountaineer communities. Kunta Hadj- 
dji’s imer circle included his brother Mowsar (who 
was the n@b of the Avturkhan district), Myadik (the 
n@ib of the area between Urus-Martan and Ackhoi- 
Martan), Bamat-Girey Mitaev and Cim-Mirza Tau- 
murzaev. The latter two were to found their own 
branches of Kunta Hadjdji’s éartka after his arrest and 
exile. In all, Russian sources estimated the number 
of Kunta Hadjdji’s followers to be around 6,000 men 
and women. Most of them resided in the villages of 
Shahi, Gekhi, Shaladji, Urus-Martan and Avtury. 








Russian sources claim that, despite its pacifistic mes- 
sage, some of Shamil’s former fighters among the 
Cetens came to see Kunta Hadjdji’s teaching as a 
new version of Shamil’s ghazawat ideology. The Russian 
authorities, ever suspicious of any popular religious 
teaching that could mobilise the mountaineers for 
a certain political cause, encouraged renowned local 
scholars, such as ‘Abd al-Kadir Khordaev and Mustafa 
‘Abdullaev, to condemn zzkrizm as being contrary to 
the Shara. In particular, the scholars denounced Kunta 
Hadjdji’s loud dkikr techniques and musical instru- 
ments that induced ecstatic states in the participants. 
They also pointed out that Kunta Hadjdji had no 
scholarly qualifications to substantiate his claims to 
the spiritual leadership of the Ceéens and Ingush. 
Kunta Hadjdji responded with his usual humility. He 
readily acknowledged the authority of his learned crit- 
ics as interpreters of the outward aspects of the Islamic 
revelation. However, he presented himself as an expo- 
nent of its true essence, which was hidden from the 
majority of believers. Later accounts, circulated by 
Kunta Hadjdji’s supporters, ascribe to him a number 
of miracles that allegedly demonstrated the superior- 
ity of his spiritual teaching over the dry scholasticism 
of his detractors. 

In early January 1863, after some hesitation, the 
Russian authorities decided to put an end to Kunta 
Hadjdji’s preaching. On the orders of the viceroy of 
the Caucasus, the Grand Duke Mikhail Romanov, 
Kunta Hadjdji and fourteen of his closest followers 
and wakils, including his brother Mowsar, were arrested 
and sent to the Russian city of Novoéerkassk. Several 
months later, he was separated from his companions 
and exiled to the town of Ustyuzno in the Novgorod 
province of northern Russia. There he spent the rest 
of his days in misery under police surveillance. 
Throughout his exile he balanced on the brink of 
starvation, as his daily six kopeks’ allowance was barely 
enough to buy a piece of bread. The Russian author- 
ities ignored his repeated requests for an increase in 
allowance; his letters with pleas for help addressed to 
his wife and family were intercepted by the Russian 
secret police and never reached their destination. In 
any event, by that time, his wife and other members 
of his family had already emigrated to Anatolia with 
thousands of other muhddjiriin. Kunta Hadjdji died 
around 1867, his health undermined by a life of 
deprivation. 

Kunta Hadjdji’s arrest in early 1863 triggered a 
rebellion of his followers that became known as “The 
Battle of Daggers” (Rus. kinZal’nyi bot). On 18 January 
1863, a group of 3,000 to 4,000 of Kunta Hadjdji’s 
followers, armed only with daggers, sabres and sticks, 
charged against a Russian detachment near the Ceéen 
village of Shali. As they found themselves within the 
firing distance of the Russian troops, dancing and 
singing Kadiri litanies, they were mowed down by 
Russian fire. The “dkikr army” dispersed, leaving 
behind some 150 dead, including several women 
dressed as men. The site of the Battle of Daggers 
near Shali has become one of Ceénya’s most sacred 
places, along with the grave of Kunta Hadjdji’s mother 
at the village of Guni, in the Vedan district of Ceénya. 
It is said that Kunta Hadjdji’s 2a’1b Myatik-Mulla 
had persuaded the attackers that their ustddk would 
miraculously protect them from Russian bullets and 
cannon-fire. Following the massacre, the Russian 
administration arrested and exiled to Russia many 
members of the dhikr movement. Some of them man- 
aged to escape and became abdreks (that is, bandits of 
honour, who vowed to fight the Russians to the death). 
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In May 1865, a Geéen shepherd of the Kharaéoi 
aul named Taza Ekmirza(ev) proclaimed himself a new 
imam and attempted to raise the population of a moun- 
tainous part of Ceénya known as Ickeriya. Taza 
claimed to have performed an ascension to heaven 
(miradj [q.v.]), during which God himself had ordained 
him as the new imam of Ceénya in the presence of 
the Prophet and Shaykh Kunta Hadjdji. Taza’s claims 
were endorsed by a number of former followers of 
Kunta Hadjdji, especially Myacik-Mulla. The Russian 
administration reacted strongly by sending three 
infantry detachments, led by Colonel Golovaéev, 
against the rebels. Fearing Russian reprisals, the Ceéen 
population of Iékeriya seized Taza and his closest sup- 
porters and handed them over to the Russian com- 
mand. Taza was convicted, sentenced to 12 years of 
hard labour and sent to Siberia. The spring of 1865 
witnessed a massive exodus of the Muslim popula- 
tion, including many of Kunta Hadjdji’s former sup- 
porters, from Geénya and Ingushetia to Ottoman 
Turkey. Scared by the rumours of impending forced 
resettlement and conversion to Christianity, some 
23,000 Ceéens boarded Ottoman ships bound for 
Anatolia. Of these, around 2,100 individuals later 
returned to the Caucasus, bringing with them stories 
of hardship and deprivation. These stories stemmed 
the tide of refugees, although some families contin- 
ued to emigrate to the Dar al-islém in the decades 
leading up to the Russian Revolution of 1917. 

j. The Russo-Ottoman War of 1877-8 and beyond 

The dhikr movement, now effectively banned by the 
Russian authorities, was reduced to a semi-clandestine 
existence. To protect its leaders from Russian persecu- 
tions, the furuk claiming descent from Kunta Hadjdji 
and his lieutenants grew extremely secretive and frac- 
tious. In 1877-8, some of their members took an active 
part in the rebellion of ‘Ali-bek Hadjdji Aldanov, dur- 
ing which, for the first time, the Kadiris fought side 
by side with the members of the Nakshbandi farika 
of Daghistan led by Hadjdjt Muhammad of Sogratl 
(Thughir). His father, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Thughirt (d. 
1882), also took an active part in the rebellion. A 
renowned scholar, ‘Abd al-Rahman was considered to 
be the chief Nakshbandi shaykh of Daghistan and 
Ceénya after the emigration to the Ottoman realm 
of Shamil’s spiritual preceptor, Djamal al-Din al-Ghazi 
Ghumuki. After the followers of Shaykh Muhammad 
Hadjdji proclaimed him imdm of Daghistan and 
Ceénya, he began to send his 2@zbs and wakils to 


various Daghistant communities, inviting them to fight | 


the Russians in the name of “freedom and Sharia’. 


The revolt was triggered in part by the Russian pol- | 


icy aimed at limiting drastically the jurisdiction of the 
Sharta and replacing it with the customary law (Gdat 
[g.v-]). This fact explains the large number of reli- 
gious leaders among the rebels. Another important 
motive of the rebellion was Ottoman propaganda, 
which predicted an impending victory of the Ottoman 
army in the Caucasus and the Balkans. Some of the 
inflammatory flyers that circulated among the moun- 
taineer communities were signed by Shamil’s second 
son, Ghazi Muhammad, now a general of the Ottoman 
army. The rebellion lasted for a whole year, until it 
was finally quashed by a Russian military force led 
by General Svistunov. 

Following the suppression of ‘Ali-bek Aldanov’s 
movement, the abolition of Hadjdji Muhammad’s 
imamate and the execution of twenty-eight of its lead- 
ers by the Russian military administration, their sur- 
viving supporters went underground. The early 1880s 
witnessed the emergence of three principal branches 





{known locally as wirds) of the Kadiriyya under the 
leadership of Bamat-Girey (Bamatgiri) Hadjdji Mitaev 
and Cim-Mirza in Ceénya and of Batalhadjdji 
Belkhoroifev) in Ingushetia. Their influence on the 
mountaineer communities was of great concern for 
the Russian administration, which suspected the lead- 
ership of the new brotherhoods of trying to create an 
alternative power structure completely outside Russian 
control, Continual Russian surveillance and persecu- 
tion turned the brotherhoods into secret societies, 
whose members often practiced endogamy and were 
suspicious of outsiders. This is especially true of the 
Batalhadjdji wird, which was characterised by partic- 
ularly strict discipline and fear of outsiders. Each male 
member of this brotherhood carried a long dagger, 
which he did not hesitate to use to protect his hon- 
our or to retaliate against any attack on the honour 
of his usta@dh. Each of the three wirds that emerged 
from the Kunta Hadjdjt movement practiced a dis- 
tinctive type of dhikr. Thus the members of the Bamat- 
Girey wird are known for their high jumps (hence 
their Russian sobriquet, pryguny “jumpers”); the 
Batalhadjdji dhikr is distinguished by the intensive clap- 
ping of hands, while the Cim-Mirza brotherhood is 
characterised by the use of drums (hence their Russian 
name barabanshéiki “drummers”). Many members of 
the abrek movement, including the famous Geéen “ban- 
dit of honour” Zelimkhan, were associated with one 
or the other werd. Consequently, Russian attempts to 
crack down on the abreks were often accompanied by 
persecutions against the Kunta Hadjdji wzrds. Thus 
in 1911, the shaykhs of the three Kunta Hadjdji wirds, 
Bamat-Girey, Batalhadjdji and Cim-Mirza, together 
with their closest followers (thirty in all) were arrested 
and exiled to Kaluga. 

These persecutions and the dire economic condi- 
tions in Celaya and Ingushetia, which were suffering 
from chronic food shortages, triggered a new wave 
of emigration. In 1913 alone, some 1,000 Ceéen fam- 
ies left their homeland for Anatolia in search of a 
better life. Paradoxically, similarly dire economic con- 
ditions in neighbouring Daghistan did not prevent it 
from retaining its position as the major centre of 
Islamic learning and literacy in the northern Caucasus. 
In many areas of Daghistan, even after the Russian 
conquest, Arabic remained the principal language of 
administration and correspondence among isolated 
mountaineer communities, whose multilingual inhabi- 
tants continued to use it as a lingua franca up until 
the late 1920s-early 1930s, when it was finally sup- 
planted by Russian. Before the Russian Revolution 
there were, according to different estimates, from 800 
to 2,000 Kur’anic schools in Daghistan alone, enrolling 
around 40,000 students. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, Daghistan boasted five printing presses, includ- 
ing the Mavraev Publishing House at Temir-Khan- 
Shara (Makhaé-kal‘e [¢.v.]), which specialised in Arabic 
books. It also produced books in major Daghistani 


| languages: Avar, Darghin, Kumuk and Lak [9.v.]. In 


1911 alone, it published 256 titles in these languages. 

The strong position of Islamic learning in Daghistan 
was recognised by the Russian administration, which 
prohibited Russian Orthodox missionaries from pros- 
elytising in the area, fearing popular unrest among 
the local Muslim population. Russian attempts to 
replace local religiously-based education with Russian 
schools had only limited success. The so-called “new 
method” gymnasia and technical schools in the urban 
centres of Daghistan, Ceénya and Ossetia were dom- 
inated by non-native, Russian-speaking students and 
faculty. At the same time, the last decade of the 19th 
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century and first decade of the 20th century witnessed 
the steady growth of a small but active Russian-edu- 
cated intelligentsia among the Caucasian ethnicities, 
which became an important vehicle in spreading 
Russian culture among their respective ethnic groups. 
Overall, however, the literacy level among the moun- 
taineers remained relatively low throughout the 
Caucasus. The Russian census of 1897 shows Daghistan 
to be in the lead with 9.2%, followed by Adygheya 
(7%), Karaéay (4.6%), Kabarda (3.2%), and Balkariya 
(1.4%). 

k. The Caucasus on the eve of the Russian Revolution 

Following the discovery of commercial amounts of 
oil in some areas of Ceénya in 1894, the region under- 
went a rapid economic and social transformation and 
by 1910 had become a major centre of oil produc- 
tion in the Caucasus, second only to Baki. Radical 
changes in the social and economic landscape of the 
region were underway throughout the first decade of 
the 20th century, as Ceénya and its neighbours were 
becoming increasingly integrated into the world econ- 
omy. This process is attested by the emergence of a 
number of local companies with links to major 
European and Russian entrepreneurs and banks. They 
presided over many local projects, including the cre- 
ation of the oil industry and attendant infrastructure 
in and around Grozny. Several newly-built railways 
linked central Russia to the major urban centres of 
the Caucasus-~-Ekaterinodar, Vladikavkaz, Novorossisk 
(former Sudjuk-Kal‘e), Stavropol and Baki. These 
cities soon became centres of anti-government agita- 
tion spearheaded by, for the most part, Russian rev- 
olutionary intelligentsia and Russian-speaking industrial 
and railway workers. While the majority of the moun- 
taineers of the northwestern and central Caucasus did 
not benefit from these developments (in fact, due to 
widespread land speculation, many local peasants lost 
their already tiny lots of agricultural land and were 
forced to migrate to the rapidly-growing cities), some 
members of the Cerkes, Geter and Ingush élites, 
including some wealthy leaders of Sifi wirds, profited 
from this economic boom. The growing economic 
inequality and abiding hostility between the Russian 
settlers (Cossacks) and the mountaineers fuelled rural 
unrest, especially in Geénya and Ossetia. As usual, 
the Russian administration resorted to the tactic of 
deportation and exile to Russia and Siberia of real 
or imaginary “troublemakers”. Among those deported 
from Cees and Ingushetia in the first decade of 
the 20th century were shaykhs of the Nakshbandiyya 
(e.g. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Shaptukaev, also known as Dokku 
Shaykh and Deni Arsanov,) and ustadhs of the local 
Kadiri wirds, Batalhadjdjt Belkhoroev, Bamatgirey- 
Hadjdjr and their closest followers. The Russian 
revolution of 1905-6 galvanised local resistance move- 
ments, which were driven in part by the forced 
Russification of the rural population and the growth 
of the number of Russian settlers and landlords. In 
line with Marxist principles, the Russian Communist 
agitators, who, for the most part, were based in the 
industrial centres of the region, attempted to reach 
out to the mountaineer masses and to rally them to 
their cause. However, these attempts met with lim- 
ited success among the majority of mountaineers, who 
remained suspicious of the goals of the agitators, many 
of whom espoused atheism. As a result, the revolu- 
tionary movement in the Caucasus was for the most 
part confined to the urban centres with a substantial 
Russian population. Local disturbances continued 
throughout the first decade of the 20th century, despite 
severe repression. In 1914-15, the hardships and short- 








ages of World War I triggered another wave of anti- 

government protests both in cities and the country- 

side. The military defeats of Russian armies on the 

Western front and the wartime requisitions instituted 

by the Russian administration resulted in acts of sab- 

otage and mass desertions among mountaineer recruits. 
|. The Russian Revolution and cwil war 

The victory of the democratic revolution in Russia 
in February 1917 instilled in the Caucasian nations 
a hope to finally rid themselves of the oppressive 
imperial rule. In the heady days after the revolution, 
mountaineer leaders saw their chance to secure inde- 
pendence from Russia. Throughout the Caucasus, there 
mushroomed numerous “civil committees” and “rev- 
olutionary councils”, which represented a wide spec- 
trum of political views from “Muslim Communism” 
of various shades to bourgeois liberalism and _parlia- 
mentary democracy. At the same time, many moun- 
taineer communities remained committed to the more 
traditional religious values and leaders. Thus a “con- 
gress of the Gegen people” that spontaneously as- 
sembled in Grozny in March 1917 demanded the 
reinstatement. of the Sharia as the law of the land 
and the creation of the post of the chief mufti of the 
Terek oblas? with wide-ranging jurisdiction. Such 
demands were actively supported by local scholars, 
many of whom were leaders of the Caucasian Kadiri 
wirds and the Nakshbandiyya, namely Sugaip-Mulla, 
‘Ali Mitaev, Deni Arsanov and ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Hadjdjt Aksayskii. The spiritual authority and eco- 
nomic power (the individuals just mentioned were 
wealthy landowners and successful entrepreneurs) 
wielded by such traditional religious authorities made 
them indispensable for the new crop of local politi- 
cians, who represented the interests of the nascent 
mountaineer bourgeoisie. Thus the famous Geéen oil 
tycoon and politician ‘Abd al-Madjid Cermoev was 
anxious to secure the support of the influential Sifi 
shaykhs Yisuf Hadjdji and Deni Arsanov. 

On | May 1917, the “First Congress of the 
Mountain Peoples” was convened at Vladikavkaz 
(North Ossetia). Presided over by the Balkar intellec- 
tual Basiyat Shakhanov, it lasted for ten days. Of its 
400 participants many were authoritative religious 
scholars and Sifi shaykhs, namely, Deni Arsanov and 
Sugaip-Mulla Gaysumov from Ceénya, Uzun Hadjdjr 
and Nadjm al-Din Efendi Gotsinskii from Daghistan, 
Hamzat Hadjdji Urusov from Karaéay, etc. The 
Congress called for the formation of the Union of 
the Mountain Peoples of the Caucasus, which, in turn, 
was supposed to be part of a larger political struc- 
ture called the “All-Caucasus Muslim Union”. The 
resolutions of the Congress included a demand for 
the establishment of the office of Shaykh al-Islam at 
the government of the Russian Federation, who would 
preside over a consultative council of six representa- 
tives of the three major schools of law on the terri- 
tory of the former Russian Empire, namely, Shafi‘i, 
Hanafi and Dja‘fari (Shi‘i). Another resolution called 
for the creation of an “academy of Shari‘a sciences” 
at Vladikavkaz and the declaration of the Shara as 
the only law of the land. 

In June 1917, the famous Muslim scholar and 
Nakshbandi shaykh of Daghistan, Uzun Hadjdji, arrived 
in Ceénya. He had already acquired a reputation 
there for piety and clairvoyance during his earlier 
sojourn at the Ceéen village of Shatoi, whose inhab- 
itants had given him shelter from the persecution of 
the Russian military police shortly before the Russian 
Revolution. At a meeting of the inhabitants of the 
Shatoi district, Uzun Hadjdji declared Nadjm al-Din 
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Gotsinskii, a respected scholar of liberal leanings and 
son of a n@ib of Imam Shamil, as wnam of Ceénya 
and Daghistan. The skaykh confirmed his nomination 
by a display of his miraculous powers. According to 
some “eye-witness” accounts, he performed his prayer 
on his felt coat (4urka) which he had spread in the 
middle of lake Eyzen-Am. 

In September 1917, the Second Congress of the 
Mountain Peoples was assembled at Andy, on the 
border between Daghistin and Ceénya. It attracted 
some 20,000 participants from all over the Caucasus. 
In addition to traditional religious and political lead- 
ers and members of the nascent mountaineer bourgeoi- 
sie, the Congress was attended by representatives of 
leftist political parties, including the Bolsheviks, and 
a number of political emissaries from the Provisional 
Government of Russia. Another congress took place 
at Temir-Khan-Shira, in Daghistan. Its participants 
ignored Uzun Hadjdji’s appointment of Gotsinskii as 
imam of Daghistan and Geénya. Instead, they bestowed 
upon him the title of chief muftz, which carried less 
political authority. This event upset Uzun Hadjdji, 
since it nullified his earlier appointment of Gotsinskii 
as imam. Upon hearing the news, Uzun Hadjdji with- 
drew from Temir-Khan-Shira together with some 
10,000 of his supporters. Uzun Hadjdji’s departure 
reflected his frustration with the growing influence of 
leftist, “socialist” groups on the events in Daghistan 
and Ceénya and their attempts to seize the initiative 
from the traditional mountaineer leadership and to 
use it to their advantage. Gotsinskii’s authority was 
drastically reduced when a mass meeting of Daghistani 
villagers (apparently orchestrated by the opponents of 
Gotsinskii) named the Nakshband? shaykh ‘Alt Hadjdji 
of Akiisha—a village in the Dargin region of 
Daghistan—as the second mufit. 

Similar tensions between various tribal, ethnic and 
political factions, often working at cross-purposes, were 
in evidence in other areas of the northern Caucasus. 
Thus at a meeting of the Geéen National Council, 
the murids of the Nakshbandi skaykh Deni Arsanov 
attacked and beat up the Council’s chairman Ahmad- 
Khan Mutushev. As a result, Arsanov became chair- 
man “by default”. The breakdown of centralised 


authority resulted in chaos and political assassinations, | 


which had begun shortly after the February revolu- 
tion of 1917 and which continued uninterrupted 
throughout the rest of the year. 

Against this background, the long-standing animosity 
between the Russian and Ukrainian Cossacks and the 
Geéens burst into the open, leading to a tit-for-tat 
warfare between the two groups. Several Ceéen and 
Cossack settlements were plundered and put to the 
torch. In the course of these hostilities, a Cossack 
detachment murdered shaykh Deni Arsanov, along with 
his 35 murids, after he had attempted to broker a 
peace agreement between the warring parties. This 
tragic episode led to a further escalation of violence. 
In December 1917 the members of the Ceéen National 
Council were forced to flee from Grozny, which had 
fallen into the hands of revolutionary workers and 
soldiers, most of whom were of Russian or Ukrainian 
backgrounds. This event led to the isolation of the 
capital from the rest of the country and the emergence 
of two parallel power structures, the Russian-dominated 
Soudeps (councils of representatives of workers and 
soldiers) and the one which was controlled by tradi- 
tional Ceéen leaders, such as shaykh SAlT Mitaev and 
the former chairman of the Ceéen National Council, 
Ahmad-Khan Mutushev, both of whom were affili- 
ated with different branches of the Kunta Hadjdji 











tartka. Into this complex and near-chaotic political 
landscape came former officers of the “Wild Division” 
of the Tsarist army, who tried to form a_ political 
alliance with the traditional Ceéen leaders against the 
Bolsheviks in Grozny. 

The situation grew even further confused after the 
collapse in late October 1917 of the Provisional 
Government of Russia and the seizure of power in 
the Russian capital by the Bolsheviks and their radical 
political allies. In the Caucasus, the power vacuum 
created by the change of guard in St. Petersburg 
(Petrograd) was filled in the early months of 1918 by 
a series of short-lived “unions”, “congresses” and 
“councils”, which were usually organised by ethnicity. 
All these political bodies proved to be extremely frac- 
tious and incapable of reaching consensus on any 
given proposal or policy. Under the circumstances, 
leftist political parties, such as the Bolsheviks, Men- 
sheviks, and Social Revolutionaries, which had been 
cemented by a strict party discipline and decades of 
struggle against the Russian imperial government, 
turned out to be the only viable alternative to the 
authority of the traditional religious leaders of moun- 
taineer society. Steeped in the arts of political agita~ 
tion and revolutionary demagoguery, the leftist parties 
soon gained the upper hand in the struggle to win 
over the masses. Their clear and catchy political 
slogans, promising social and ethnic equality and an 
equitable distribution of land, resonated with the aspi- 
rations of the impoverished Russian and mountaineer 
classes. To enhance their influence even further, in 
January 1918, a group of representatives of the left- 
ist political parties of the northern Caucasus agreed 
to form the so-called “Socialist Bloc”. 

After a period of political jockeying, the Bolsheviks, 
led by Sergei Kirov, succeeded in wresting the lead- 
ership of the Bloc from their rivals, the Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries. On 4 May 1918, the 
leaders of the Socialist Bloc declared the creation of 
the Terek Peoples’ Republic, with its capital in 
Vladikavkaz. The new republic was to be part of the 
Russian Federation. It included Ossetia, Ceénya, 
Ingushetia, Kabarda, Balkaria, and the lands of the 
Kumuks and Noghay Tatars. As Russia descended 
ever deeper into the chaos of civil war, many moun- 
taineer leaders began to consider the possibility of 
creating an independent state. In the early months of 
1918, a group of politicians led by Tapo Cermoev, 
Vassan-Girey Djabagi, Pshemakho Kotsev and several 
other mountaineer leaders of a liberal slant, formed 
the so-called “Mountain Government” at Tiflis. On 
1! May 1918, they declared an independent “Moun- 
tain Republic”. The primary goal of the new state, 
as envisaged by its founders, was the immediate cessa- 
tion of civil war on its territory and the construction 
of a new life on democratic principles. 

This programme was, however, never implemented. 
Soon after the fall of the Bolshevik-dominated Terek 
Peoples’ Republic, the country was occupied by the 
White Army of General Denikin. Since Denikin’s polit- 
ical programme rested on the idea of the restoration 
of Russian imperial rule and revival of a “one and 
undivided Russia”, he hurried to abolish the in- 
dependent “Mountain Republic” and attacked its 
supporters in Kabarda and North Ossetia. When the 
White Army arrived in Ceénya and Ingushetia, it 
unleashed a brutal punitive campaign against the local 
population, burning down dozens of villages and exe- 
cuting hundreds of their inhabitants. The protests of 
the Mountain Republic’s leadership addressed to the 
Western powers, which had actively supported and 
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equipped Denikin, went unheeded. In the meantime, 
the Bolsheviks of the Terek Peoples’ Republic went 
underground. Many Bolshevik ministers (commissars) 
found refuge in the remote mountains of Iékeriya 
(Ceénya). From there, they directed a campaign of 
sabotage and agitation against the Whites. Their calls 
to resist the White Army and expel it from the coun- 
try found an eager reception among the mountaineers, 
who had realised that Denikin’s victory would lead 
to the restoration of the oppressive Russian imperial 
rule over their lands. Playing on such fears, the 
Bolsheviks made a pact with the local religious lead- 
ers, such the Kadirt shaykh ‘Ali Mitaev and the 
Nakshbandi elder shaykh Sugaip-Mulla, who enjoyed 
wide support among the mountaineer masses. The 
Bolsheviks did not hesitate to promise their allies, in 
the case of victory, full political autonomy and free- 
dom to practice their religion and to implement the 
rule of the Sharia. ; 

In June 1919, the popular Ceéen revolutionary 
Aslanbek Sheripov and the Daghistani leader Uzun 
Hadjdji agreed to form a unified front against the 
occupying White Army. In September, Uzun Hadjdjr 
proclaimed himself imam and military commander (amir) 
of the “North Caucasus Emirate” with the capital at 
Vedeno (Vedan), the Ceéen village that some 80 years 
earlier had served as a headquarters of Shamil’s ima- 
mate. Simultaneously, Uzun Hadjdji declared a “holy 
war” (ghazawat) against the White legionnaires. Uzun 
Hadjdji’s headquarters became the recruitment point 
of mountaineer figbters from all over the northern 
Caucasus, especially Kabarda, Balkaria, Ingushetia, 
and Daghistan. Many volunteer detachments were led 
by Sufi shaykhs, who often arrived in Vedeno accom- 
panied by their murids. Some of them were given min- 
isterial posts in the Emirate government. The leaders 
of this new state, which they classified as a “Sharia 
monarchy” (Rus. shariatskaya monarkhia), declared their 
primary aim to be full independence from Russia 
under the rule of the Sharia. The territory of the 
Emirate was divided into seven provinces that were 
administered by Uzun Hadjdji’s na’ibs. In addition, 
he sent his ambassadors to the neighbouring states, 
such as Adharbaydjan, with which he maintained close 
ties throughout his political career. 

Impressed by Uzun Hadjdji’s influence on the 
mountaineers of different ethnic and tribal back- 
grounds, the Bolsheviks endeavoured to secure his sup- 
port in the struggle against their common enemy, the 
Whites. On 4 February 1920, the Bolsheviks formed 
a special “committee for the restoration of Soviet rule 
in the Northern Caucasus” under the chairmanship 
of Ordzonikidze with Kirov as his chief lieutenant. 
They succeeded in convincing the mountaineer lead- 
ership of the necessity to join forces against the White 
Army. From then on, the Caucasian Red Partisans 
and the Fifth Red Army led by the Bolshevik com- 
mander Nikolai Gikalo fought alongside the murids of 
Uzun Hadjdji and of other local wards. Some mem- 
bers of the Cim Mirzd wird of the Kunta Hadjdjt 
tarika even decorated their sheepskin hats (papakhas) 
with red bands to demonstrate their solidarity with 
the Bolsheviks. 

In March 1920, after having suffered a series of 
crushing defeats at the hands of the Muslim-Bolshevik 
coalition, the White Army abandoned the major cities 
of Ceénya and Daghistan and began to withdraw to 
the coast of the Caspian Sea. The city of Darband 
was liberated after a nineteen-day, street-by-street bat- 
tle, giving the Whites no alternative but to put their 
entire army on ships and sail from the port of Petrovsk. 








Their departure ushered in a new stage of the war, 
during which the former allies soon found themselves 
locked in a life-and-death struggle for control of the 
country they had just liberated. This, however, did 
not happen overnight, as the Soviets initially did not 
feel strong enough to turn against their Muslim com- 
rades-in-arms. A cable from Vladimir Lenin addressed 
to the Bolshevik Revolutionary Committee (revkom) of 
Grozny instructed its members to respect the moun- 
taineers’ desire for religious and political autonomy 
and independence. This was, however, apparently only 
a temporary tactical manoeuvre that was to be sup- 
planted by a more aggressive strategy on the part of 
the Bolshevik party leadership, which was determined 
to bring the entire Caucasus under communist rule. 

m. The anti-Soviet rebellion of 1920-1 in Upper Daghistan 

The death of Uzun Hadjdji in May 1920 did not 
lead to the dissolution of his Emirate. His functions 
as head of a theocratic state were taken up by a 
number of authoritative religious leaders, such as the 
Sift shaykh ‘Ali Mitaev, who had about 10,000 fol- 
lowers in Ceénya and Ingushetia. Like Uzun Hadjdjr, 
Mitaev maintained close relationships with Nadjm al- 
Din Gotsinskii, who was generally recognised as the 
new imam of Ceénya and Daghistan. However, for 
reasons that are not entirely clear, ‘Ali Mitaev did 
not take an active part in Gotsinskii’s bid for inde- 
pendence from Soviet Russia in the months that fol- 
lowed. Gotsinskii assembled under his command about 
20,000 seasoned fighters, who were to become the 
core of his rebel army. 

Throughout 1920, tensions were mounting between 
the former allies of the anti-White coalition in many 
parts of Daghistan and Ceénya. They were fuelled by 
the highhandedness of the Red Army’s commanders 
and political commissars, who were ignorant of the 
customs, religious beliefs and social institutions of the 
local populations and tended to dismiss them as con- 
trary to Communist ideology. Steeped in atheistic pro- 
paganda, they viewed the mountaineers’ attachment 
to the Islamic religion as a “reactionary superstition” 
that had to be discouraged, if not uprooted altogether. 
The constant influx of fervent revolutionary propa- 
gandists and atheistic-minded political representatives 
(upolnomocennye) from Rostov and other cities of south- 
ern Russia added to the growing discontent with Soviet 
rule among the mountaineers and their leaders. The 
disaffected political groups established their base in 
the rugged mountainous areas of western Daghistan, 
from where they attempted to orchestrate resistance 
to the Bolshevik authorities. 

In August 1920, Nadjm al-Din Gotsinskii and 
Colonel Kaitmas ‘Alikhanov convened an assembly at 
the remote village of Gidatl, during which ‘Alikhanov 
was proclaimed “war minister” of the newly formed 
“Shari‘a Army of the Mountain Peoples”. The up- 
rising spread quickly among the mountaineers of 
Avaristan and the Andy range. The area’s rugged ter- 
rain made it a natural fortress for the rebel army. In 
a matter of weeks, Soviet rule in Upper Daghistan 
was effectively eliminated and replaced by authorities 
loyal to Imam Gotsinskii, including Sa‘id-bek (a great- 
grandson of Imam Shamil, who had joined the rebel- 
lion at Gotsinskii’s invitation), Colonel ‘Alikhanov, a 
few traditional leaders affiliated with Sift furuk and 
some former officers of the Tsarist army, including 
Colonel Dja‘farov, who was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the rebel military forces. Food and sup- 
plies were provided by the local population, but each 
fighter had to have his own weapons. The army was 
divided into 100 strong infantry units, supported by 
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small cavalry detachments. Throughout the rebellion, 
the rebels suffered from shortages of weapons and 
ammunition and had to rely heavily on the supplies 
captured from the Red Army. This disadvantage was 
counterbalanced in part by the rebels’ intimate knowl- 
edge of the local terrain and their mastery of the art 
of mountain warfare. 

The Bolsheviks’ initial reaction to the rebellion was 
ineffective and confused. Their detachments stationed 
in the area suffered heavy casualties and had to aban- 
don their base at Botlikh, which was occupied by the 
rebel troops. In less than six weeks, most of Upper 
Daghistan on the border with Ceénya was cleansed 
of Red Army units and their local allies, the Red 
Partisans, and fell under the control of the rebels. 
The only Red Army units that still remained in Upper 
Daghistan were trapped within their fortresses. To 


relieve them, during the first two weeks of October | 


1920, Red Army reinforcements were sent to Temir- 
Khan-Shira from Adharbaydjan. Upon arrival, they 


were dispatched to the rebel-controlled areas with the | 


orders to occupy the strategic village of Arakany 
(Harakan). As a 700-strong Red Army expeditionary 
force led by the head of the Daghistan CeKa 
(“Committee for Struggle Against Counter-Revolution, 
Sabotage and Speculation”) was approaching Arakany, 
on 30 October 1920, it was enticed into a narrow 


gorge by the rebel levies under the command of 


Shaykh Muhammad of Balakhany and massacred to 
the last man. 

Following this military disaster, which was a re-run 
of many similar ones suffered by the [mperial Russian 


army in the 19th century, the Bolshevik military com- | 


mand of the Caucasus began to prepare a massive 
military expedition into the mountains of Upper 
Daghistan with the mission to crush the rebellion once 
and for all. The new Red Army force under the com- 
mand of Todorskii was supported by the pro-Russian 
and pro-Bolshevik mountaineer fighters (Red Partisans), 
who had distinguished themselves in the struggle 
against the White Army of General Denikin. The Red 
Partisans took an active part in the ensuing hostili- 
ties and were instrumental in relieving the Red Army 
garrisons besieged at Khunzakh and Gunib. Intent on 
quelling the rebellion at any cost, the Red Army com- 
mand continued to pour more reinforcements into 
Daghistan. They were deployed against the rebel army 
at Ghimrah (Gimry), Botlikh and Arakany, which 


counted some 3,500 fighters among its ranks. The | 


Red Army detachments continued to suffer heavy 
casualties (almost 400 men) at the hands of the rebels 
throughout November 1920; during that month the 
Red Army garrisons were effectively reduced to hold- 
ing their positions at Gunib and Khunzakh, Their 
occasional punitive forays into the mountains failed 
to suppress the rebels, instead arousing the hatred of 
the local population, which actively supported the 
rebels. The loss of the élite “First Model Revolution- 
ary Discipline Rifle Regiment” near Botlkh in late 
November 1920 was a dramatic evidence of Red 
Army’s inability to achieve its strategic objectives as 
well as the counterproductive nature of its scorched- 
earth policy against the civilian population. On the 
other hand, the reversals suffered by the Red Army 
infused the rebel forces with confidence, and gave 
them much-needed supplies and ammunition. In the 
end, the Red Army regiments led by Nadjm al-Din 
Samurskit were forced to seek refuge in their last 
remaining strongholds at Gunib and Khunzakh. Their 
siege by the rebel army lasted for two months, dur- 
ing which the Red Army fighters suffered terrible 








deprivations. At the end of 1920, the Red Army 
command made another attempt to quash the rebel- 
lion. Fresh Red Army divisions from Russia and 
Adharbaydjan were dispatched into the region with 
the orders to cut the rebels off from their supply base 
in Ceénya, to punish the local population for their 
co-operation with the rebel force, and to surround 
and eliminate the enemy force. Valley after valley was 
occupied by the fresh Red Army troops and a renewed 
scorched-earth policy applied to the conquered vil- 
lages, forcing the rebels to withdraw ever deeper into 
the barren mountains. Supported by armoured vehi- 
cles, the Red Army scored an important victory in 
early January 1921 at Khodzhal-Makhi. The remain- 
ing rebels, some 1,000 men, retreated to the aul of 
Gergebil, where they took their final stand against the 
superior Red Army force. In the course of the all- 
out advance that began on 7 January, the Red Army 
forces suffered heavy casualties, and were still unable 
to capture the well-fortified au/ until 26 January 1921. 
In the course of the siege, the Red Army units lost 
a total of 877 men, with the rebels’ casualties prob- 
ably twice, if not more that number. The remaining 
rebel forces evacuated the area around Gergebil and 
retreated to Arakany and Ghimrah (Gimry). Arakany 
was captured by a Red Army unit on 14 February 
1921 after a fierce hand-to-hand street battle, leaving 
most of Upper Daghistan under Soviet control. Gimry, 
an almost impregnable mountain fortress and the birth- 
place of Shamil, remained the last rebel stronghold. 
Due to its natural defences, it could only be forced 
to surrender by around-the-clock artillery fire. Within 
a week, 90% of the buildings in the aul were reduced 
to rubble. The rebels responded by lightning night raids 
against the artillery units positioned around the village. 

After the capture of Gimry on 17 February 1921, 
its surviving defenders withdrew to western Daghistan. 
The Soviet victory was due in part to the fall to the 
Soviets of the independent Georgian Republic in late 
February 1921, which left the rebel forces exposed to 
Red Army attacks from Georgian territory, now firmly 
under Soviet control. The last rebel detachment led 
by Colonel Dja‘farov counted some 250 to 300 men, 
including a few surviving leaders of the rebellion, such 
as the “war minister” Colonel ‘Alikhanov and Lieu- 
tenant Abakarov. They assembled at the aul of Gidatl, 
the birthplace of their resistance movement, in April 
1921. The aul fell in May after several days of fierce 
fighting. Some rebel commanders managed to escape, 
only to be hunted down, captured and executed by 
the Soviet interior troops within the next few years. 
Of the principal figures of the Daghistan rebellion, 
only Sa‘id-Bek, great-grandson of Imam Shamil, was 
able to make his way to Turkey. 

The war between the Soviets and their Muslim 
opponents was accompanied by atrocities on both 
sides. The bodies of the fallen Red Army combatants 
were routinely mutilated by the rebels in response to 
their indiscriminate violence against the population of 
the auls suspected of supporting the guerrillas. As a 
result of several years of hostilities, most of Daghistan 
lay in ruins; it took more than a decade of strenu- 
ous effort to rebuild the country. The brutal sup- 
pression of Daghistan’s bid for independence left a 
legacy of mutual hatred between the local population 
and the Soviets. This hatred manifested itself in the 
series of small-scale uprisings that continued through- 
out the late 1920s and early 1930s. 

n. “Class struggle” and Communist purges in Ceénya and 
Ingushetia, 1920-38 

In Ceénya and Ingushetia, now firmly under Soviet 
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control, the Muslim population was in no position to 
participate actively in the Daghistan rebellion, although 
some minor disturbances did take place on the bor- 
der between Ceénya and the rebel-controlled parts of 
Daghistan. In Ceénya, tensions between traditional 
leaders and pro-Communist elements came to the fore 
in the course of public debates over the future of the 
Autonomous Mountain Soviet Socialist Republic, which 
was proclaimed on 17 November 1920. It included the 
territories of present-day Ceénya, Ingushetia, Ossetia, 
Kabarda, Balkaria and Karaéay. 

The government of the infant republic was domi- 
nated by revolutionary-minded intellectuals, who had 
supported the Bolsheviks from the early days of the 
February Revolution in Russia and were willing to 
co-operate with the Soviets in return for domestic 
autonomy. Under Lenin, the Russian political lead- 
ership was ready to accommodate their nationalist 
agendas and grant them independence vwis-a-vs the 
Bolshevik régime in Moscow. The secularised revolu- 
tionary leaders of the Mountain Republic faced op- 
position from the more religiously-minded political 
factions, whom Bolshevik sources described as “sup- 
porters of the Sharia” (shanatisty). At issue was the role 
and scope of the Sharia legislation in the life of the 
new state. The shariatisty demanded the full and uncon- 
ditional implementation of Sharia legislation in all 
spheres of public life, whereas their leftist opponents 
sought to restrict it to the realm of private convic- 
tion and prohibit its public dissemination. The left- 
ists eventually triumphed over the supporters of the 
Shara and declared Communist values and secular 
legislation to be the only law of the land. In August 
1922, a decree issued by the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Mountain Republic officially abolished local 
Sharva courts, although in Ceénya and Ingushetia they 
remained active until 1926. 

Gradually, the struggle against the Sharia turned 
into a concerted political campaign against its learned 
exponents, the ‘amd’. Since, by virtue of their spe- 
cial status in mountaineer society Muslim scholars con- 
tinued to dominate local councils (soviets) in the Ceéen 
and Ingush countryside, in September 1921 the Com- 
munist Central Committee based in Grozny issued a 
decree replacing local Soviets with Bolshevik-dominated 
revolutionary committees (revkoms). The anti-clerical 
campaign unleashed by the Bolsheviks was aimed at 
reducing the influence of traditional Muslim leaders 
on the masses and at isolating them politically. Some 
Muslim scholars sought to retain their social roles by 
cooperating with the Soviets. Among them was the 
Safi shaykh ‘Ali Mitaev. As the son of the renowned 
founder of the Bamatgirey wird (a branch of the Kunta 
Hadjdji tartka), Mitaev enjoyed wide popularity among 
the Ceéens and Ingush. A veteran of the revolution- 
ary war against the White Army, the Bolsheviks con- 
sidered him reliable enough to appoint to the 
Revolutionary Committee of the Ceéen oblast?. Once 
a month, he is said to have arrived at its meetings 
in Grozny accompanied by thirty mounted disciples 
(murids), who patiently waited for him outside the 
Communist Party headquarters until the end of the 
meeting. ‘Alt Mitaev’s political agenda included the 
demand for an autonomous Mountain Republic under 
the rule of the Sharia. 

In 1924, the Bolshevik party, now headed by Stalin, 
embarked on a campaign to curtail national auto- 
nomies and subject them to the direct rule of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party in Moscow. 
That year witnessed the dismantling of the Soviet 
Mountain Republic and the creation of a number of 





regional autonomies, Karaéay-Circassia, Kabarda- 
Balkaria, Adyghea, Ceénya, Ingushetia and North 
Ossetia. This political manoeuvre was followed by a 
campaign to disarm the mountaineer communities, 
which was rightly seen by the mountaineers as a pre- 
lude to a new wave of repression. To forestall any 
possibility of rebellion, the communist security agency 
(OGPU, the forerunner of the KGB) accused many 
former members of the governing bodies of the 
Mountain Republic of disloyalty to the Communist 
party and of fomenting an armed rebellion against 
the Soviet authorities of Ceénya and Ingushetia. Among 
those implicated in the “anti-party activities” was ‘AIT 
Mitaev. He was enticed into a trap by OGPU oper- 
atives, arrested and executed in 1925. The OGPU 
also arrested the prominent Nakshbandi elder and 
Islamic scholar Sugaip-Mulla Gaysumov. His life was 
spared, due in part to his old age and his active role 
in the struggle against the White Army. However, as 
with most members of the ‘“/amda’ class, he was to be 
kept under close police surveillance. 

From that time on, the OGPU pursued a relent- 
less campaign to isolate and neutralise the Muslim 
“clergy” of Ceénya, Ingushetia and Daghistan as well 
as other autonomous republics of the northern 
Caucasus. Many prominent local scholars versed in 
Arabic and Islamic culture were arrested on trumped- 
up charges of conspiracy, espionage or membership 
in the parties and factions that had been condemned 
by the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party as “deviant” or “dangerous”. Later on, in 1926, 
the local party cadre, including the President of the 
Central Executive Committee of Ceénya, Tashtemir 
Elderkhanov and his several aides, were accused of 
sympathising with the “reactionary clergy” and “bour- 
geois nationalists’ and removed from their offices. 
They were replaced with Russian party apparatchiks, 
such as Ivanov and Cernoglaz, whose wanton disre- 
spect for local customs and beliefs and fervid imple- 
mentation of anti-religious policies triggered several 
small-scale uprisings, which were brutally suppressed 
by the Soviet interior troops. Many participants of 
these movements, including those responsible for the 
assassination of Ivanov and Gernoglaz, belonged to 
the local wirds, primarily those of Kunta Hadjdji and 
Batalhadjdji. In a sense, the “farthat conspiracy” was 
an invention of Gernoglaz, who expected to receive 
substantial awards and promotion from the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party for “un- 
masking” it. His assassination at the hands of Kunta 
Hadjdji faritka members was an act of revenge for his 
dogged persecution of its leaders and ruthless imple- 
mentation of anti-religious policies. 

This act triggered a series of new persecutions 
against the members of the implicated turwk and their 
leaders, whom the Soviet authorities viewed as the 
bastions of “religious fanaticism” and “reactionary ide- 
ology”. In less than one month, the OGPU forces 
arrested 300 Ceéens, Ingush and Daghistanis, includ- 
ing 39 religious leaders, and accused them of plot- 
ting an armed rebellion under “religious and nationalist 
banners”. Simultaneously, the Soviet administration of 
the northern Caucasus sought to undermine the eco- 
nomic foundations of the ‘udama class by confiscating 
local religious endowments and prohibiting the col- 
lection of the zakat [q.v.]. These measures, combined 
with the introduction of the hated kolkkezs and crack- 
down on the kulaks (wealthy peasants) by the Soviet 
authorities, provoked a wave of local uprisings and 
unrest that continued throughout 1929-30. Some of 
the uprisings were led by the former Red Partisans, 
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such as Shita Istamulov and his brother Hasan of the 
village of Shali in Geénya. On 5 December 1936, the 
Ceéen-Ingush Autonomous Region (oblast?) was “up- 
graded” to the status of an autonomous republic. This 
act was accompanied by another wave of reprisals 
against the so-called “anti-Soviet elements” of local 
societies. In the process, the NKVD (the Peoples’ 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs) forces rounded up 
and imprisoned thousands of men and women. Most 
of the arrested were tried under Article 58 of the 
Soviet criminal code, which envisaged punishments by 
death and hard labour for such crimes as treason, 
espionage, fomenting an armed rebellion, sabotage, 
terrorism, anti-Soviet propaganda, etc. Hundreds of 
mountaineers were executed; others were sent to 
Siberia or concentration camps. Some Ceéen and 
Ingush men escaped into the mountains, from where 
they launched revenge attacks against NKVD opera- 
tives and Communist Party functionaries. A decade 
of political purges left the Ceéen and Ingush popu- 
lation demoralised and exhausted by the unequal strug- 
gle against the Soviet state and its giant apparatus of 
political repression. The ranks of the traditional reli- 
gious leaders were decimated, while those who sur- 
vived the horrors of Stalin’s extermination campaigns 
were either forced underground or placed under the 
close surveillance of the Communist secret police. 

0. World War H and the mass deportation 

Against all odds, resistance to Soviet rule contin- 
ued throughout the 1930s under the leadership of 
some members of the Soviet-educated intelligentsia, 
whose goal was to free their country of the Soviet 
yoke. Inspired by the Red Army reversals during the 
Finno-Soviet war of 1939-40, a former Ceéen writer 
and party official, Hasan Israilov, started an armed 
insurrection in the remote mountain area of GalanéoZ, 
near Shatoi. 

His movement received a new impetus after Nazi 
Germany began a large-scale military operation against 
the Soviets on the eastern front and in the Cau- 
casus. In February 1942, when the German troops 
approached the Russian city of Taganrog, approxi- 
mately 350 miles from the Ceéen-Ingush Republic, 
another rebel group headed by Mairbek Sheripov 
joined Israilov’s insurrection. To suppress it, the Soviet 
military command resorted to an indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of Geéen villages in the areas under rebel con- 
trol. In 1943-4, Stalin and his Politburo, accomplished 
what some Russian military rulers (General Ermolov) 
and radical politicians (Pavel Pestel, a leader of the 
“Decembrist” movement) had only dreamed of a cen- 
tury earlier—a massive expulsion of the “hostile” 
mountain population to Russia and Siberia with the 
intention of eradicating its resistance to Russian rule. 
In 1943, a Communist Party decree abolished the 
Ceéen-Ingush Republic, along with the neighbouring 
republics of Karaéay and Balkaria. The abolition was 
justified by the fact that the population of these 
republics had not only “co-operated” with the Nazis, 
but also “invited” them to conquer their lands and 
promised them full support. While the German troops 
had indeed occupied briefly the lands of the Karaéays 
and Balkars, they had never set foot on Ceéen-Ingush 
territory. In any event, it made absolutely no legal 
sense to hold entire nations responsible for the “co- 
operation” with Germany of some of its representa- 
tives. However, the legal issues pertaining to the 
deportation of mountain nations were of no concern 
to Stalin and his henchmen (the deportation of the 
mountaineers was organised and executed by the 
NKVD chief Lavrentii Beria). They were determined 





to punish the mountaineers for their long resistance 
to the cruel and arbitrary Communist rule and for 
their continuing struggle for freedom and indepen- 
dence. In late 1943-early 1944, the population of four 
Caucasian nations, Geéens, Ingush, Balkars and Kara- 
éays—men, women and children—were rounded up 
en masse by special Red Army detachments, placed in 
freight cars and transported to Central Asia. Only 
three-quarters (some say 50%) of the deported Cecens 
and Ingush are said to have reached their destina- 
tion. The rest died en route of disease, crowded con- 
ditions and starvation. The survivors were placed in 
special settlements where they remained under the 
close surveillance of the forces of the Soviet Ministry 
of Internal Affairs until the end of exile in 1957. 
Those few Ceéens and Ingush who were able to escape 
into the mountains, continued an abrek-style resistance 
to the Soviets by assassinating Red Army and police 
officers, robbing and burning down the farms of new 
settlers from Russia and neighbouring republics, engag- 
ing in sabotage, etc. 

Deprived of the benefits of culture and education, 
many members of the exiled nations turned to Islam 
for consolation and guidance. For many, Islam became 
a badge of honour and a powerful source of identity 
and resistance to the Communist régime’s attempts to 
erase any distinguishing ethnic and religious charac- 
teristics of its subjects. As a result, during the years 
of exile, the position of traditional religious leaders, 
which had been undermined by two decades of 
Communist rule and by competition from secular 
nationalists, was reinforced. This is especially true of 
the exiled Geéens and Ingush, among whom the tra- 
ditional Safi wirds remained active throughout the 
exile. Moreover, a new wird named after Vis (Uways) 
Hadjdjr, a branch of the Cim Mirza Hadjdjt silsila, 
is said to have come into being during this period. 
Siifism survived also among the exiled Kara¢ays, many 
of whom were affiliated with the local branch of the 
Nakshbandiyya tarika. At the same time, there is no 
evidence to support the oft-repeated claims that, in 
the 1960s, after the return from Central Asia, from 
90% to 95% of the Geéen and Ingush believers were 
affiliated with a Sifi fatka. Given the fact that this 
period coincided with Khrushéev’s campaign to crack 
down on “religious superstitions” in all Soviet republics 
and that leaders of the atheist campaign tended to 
provide grossly inflated statistics in order to secure 
additional resources from the Communist Party author- 
ities, such statements have to be treated with extreme 
caution. 

The exile lasted for thirteen years for the Geéens 
and Ingush and fourteen for the Balkars and Karaéays. 
In January 1957, the Twentieth Communist Party 
Congress, presided over by Nikita Khrushéev, declared 
the “rehabilitation” of the four deported mountain 
nations along with the other victims of Stalin’s ter- 
ror, namely, the Kalmuks, the Crimean Tatars and 
the Volga Germans. The Ceéens, Ingush, Karaéays 
and Balkars were allowed to return to their native 
lands and their autonomous republics were re-estab- 
lished by the Soviet government. Upon arrival, many 
exiles found their lands and houses occupied by the 
people who were resettled there on Stalin’s orders. 
This created a fertile ground for conflicts over land 
between the new settlers and the returning indigenous 
population. Thus in Ingushetia, the lands that had 
been vacated by the exiled Ingush population were 
occupied by the settlers from neighbouring North 
Ossetia. With the weakening of the Soviet state in 
the late 1980s, the long-standing conflict between these 
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two ethnic groups escalated into violence and blood- 
shed to the extent that the Soviet government was 
forced to send regular army units to the area in order 
to separate the combatants. In Ceénya, the majority 
of new settlers were Russian Cossacks from the neigh- 
bouring Stavropol’ region (Arai). The Russo-Ceéen 
military conflicts of 1994-6 and 1999-2002 led to an 
upsurge of Ceéen nationalism and anti-Russian senti- 
ment. As a result, many Cossack families were forced 
to flee to Russia along with thousands of Russian and 
Ukrainian families that had resided in Ceénya’s urban 
centres, especially in Grozny and Gudermes. 

p. Conclusion 

The developments in the Caucasus following the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union in December 1991 
cannot be detailed here, especially since many aspects 
of local social and political life are still in flux and 
require a careful analysis. In the absence of precise 
data and opportunities for on-site research, any gen- 
eral conclusions are at best premature. The old biases 
and stereotypes of Soviet historiography are now being 
replaced by new ones. They spring from the prolif- 
eration of nationalist mythologies associated with the 
process of nation-building and forging new religious 
and national identities. Unfortunately, despite the open- 
ing up of the area to Western scholars in the after- 
math of the collapse of the Soviet régime, the ongoing 
warfare and continuing hostage-taking in various parts 
of the Caucasus, most notably in Ceénya, Ingushetia, 
Daghistan, Karabagh, Abkhazia and Ossetia, make 
research trips to the area extremely dangerous. In 
many senses, the Caucasus has all the typical char- 
acteristics of the so-called “post-Soviet” political, social 
and economic space, i.e. general political instability, 
near-disastrous economic conditions resulting from a 
steep decline in industrial and agricultural output, high 
unemployment and crime rates, a feeling of nostalgia 
for the stability and certainties of the late Soviet era, 
corruption at all levels of the state apparatus, etc. 

Since the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the 
political landscape of the area has been determined 
by several military conflicts, of which the two Russo- 
Ceéen wars, the war between Abkhazia and Georgia 
and the struggle for [Nagorno-]Karabagh [9.v.] be- 
tween Armenia and Adharbaydjan, deserve special 
mention. In all these cases, religion plays an important 
role, at least on the rhetorical level, as the parties to 
the conflict adhere to different religious traditions, i.e. 
“Christian” Russia versus “Muslim” Ceénya; “Muslim” 
Abkhazia versus “Christian” Georgia; “Christian” 
Armenia versus “Muslim” Adharbaydjan. As the poli- 
tical space in the new ethnic formations is being 
contested by multiple forces and factions, Islam has 
come to serve as a powerful source of rhetoric and 
legitimacy for the participants. Furthermore, different 
political factions uphold different interpretations of 
Islam, which further complicates the local discursive 
landscape. 

So far, the most prominent and consequential divide 
has been between the supporters of “traditional” Islam 
and the so-called “Wahhabis”. The former emphasise 
loyalty to the local version of Islamic religion as 
explained and maintained by mountaineer ‘ulama@’ and 
Safi elders (ustadhs). The “traditionalists” encourage 
the reverence of local saints, the continuing use of 
the local customs (@dai), participation in Safi rituals 
and respect for the traditional clan structure. The 
“Wahhabis”, who style themselves salafiyyiin [see 
SALaFlyya], claim to follow the teaching of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab [q.v.] and its modernised version upheld 
by Su‘adi-based scholars. They are particularly active 











in Ceénya and Daghistan. In 1996-9, in the Buynaksk 
region of Daghistan, several local “Wahhab?” groups 
attempted to create small enclaves of Sharia rule. Their 
leaders declared their independence of the official 
Daghistant government at Makha¢-kal‘e [9.v.]. In late 
1999, they fought against Russian troops, which had 
been sent to suppress them, alongside the Ceéen 
Wahhabis led by the field commander, Amir Shamil 
Basaev. According to the Caucasian “Wahhabis”, their 
teaching represents the “pure and simple” Islam of 
the primaeval Muslim community. They demand that 
their followers and Muslims at large strictly adhere 
to their version of the “Islamic” dress code (described 
as “Arab” by its opponents) for men and women, 
carefully observe the basic Muslim rites and restric- 
tions and participate in diha@d against the “enemies” 
of the Muslim community worldwide. The supporters 
of Caucasian “Wahhabism” reject as bid‘a [¢.v.] many 
key elements of “traditional” Caucasian Islam, namely, 
belief in the supernatural and intercessory powers of 
Saft shaykhs and ustadhs, the practice of dhikr and the 
use of the local Gdat alongside the Sharv‘a. 

To what extent “Wahhabism” can be seen as a 
mere foreign import (as argued by its detractors), delib- 
erately introduced into the Caucasus by missionaries 
and volunteer fighters (mudjahidiin) from Su‘tdi Arabia, 
the Arab states of the Gulf, Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
and cultivated through an elaborate system of mate- 
rial incentives and sophisticated propaganda, remains 
unclear. One cannot deny that “Wahhabism” has 
found a wide following among the Cecen and Ingush 
youth, as well as some middle-aged men and women, 
whose lives have been shattered by the brutality of 
the Russo-Ceéen wars. By infusing its followers with 
a sense of camaraderie and common cause that goes 
beyond the immediate goals of nationhood and inde- 
pendence, “Wahhabism” serves as a powerful source 
of identity and mobilisation that renders it especially 
well suited for the trying times of war. At the same 
time, by its sweeping rejection of local customs and 
practices, Caucasian “Wahhabism” inevitably creates 
a rift between different groups of mountaineers. Often, 
but not always, this rift is generational in its nature. 
The fact that “Wahhabism” has been embraced by 
the younger generation of Ceéen military and politi- 
cal leaders (Shamil Basaev, Mowladi Udugov, Arbi 
Baraev, etc.) in opposition to the “Sif” Islam of the 
supporters of President Maskhadov may indicate that 
the former are eager to free themselves from the tra- 
ditional sources of legitimacy and authority in order 
to enter into a dialogue with, and perhaps secure 
assistance from, the Muslim community worldwide. 
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KABTURNUH, Banu ‘L-, a family of 5th/ 
llth-century al-Andalus whose Arabic nasab was 
the Bani Sa‘id. 

They comprised three brothers who were poets and 
also secretaries to the Aftasid prince of Badajoz, Abii 
Hafs ‘Umar al-Mutawakkil (464-88/1072-95 [g.v. and 
AFTASIDs]), and then were subsequently in the chancery 
of the Almoravids. The dakab of al-Kabttrnuh (accord- 


; ing to other sources, al-Kabtirnah or al-Kubtirnuh) 


suggests an Hispanic origin, probably one stemming 
from the Low Latin *capiturnus “having a large head”. 
The first of the three brothers, Abi Muhammad Talha 
(Ibn al-Abbar, no. 259) is the author of several frag- 
ments, of an epicurean and festive type, as well as 
three fragments elegising his wife, Umm al-Fadl. The 
second brother, Abii Bakr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Ibn al-Abbar, 
no. 1743), is the best known of them; he has left 
behind the most substantial written legacy, including 
a poem of 14 verses recounting nostalgically the days 
of his youth at Cordova, plus other poetic and prose 
fragments, including a short ris@da in an artificial style 
(ed. Makki, in RIEIM, vii-viii, 186-8). Only a few 
very rare verses remain from the third brother, Abu 
‘}-Hasan Muhammad. The family’s poetry is often 
considered as exemplifying the Andalusi poetry of the 
Taifas period [see MULUK AL-TAWA’IF. 2], hedonist in 
tone and in a brilliant but rather mannered style. 
Bibliography: Tbn Bassam, Dhakhira, ed. Ihsan 
‘Abbas, 8 vols. Beirut 1979, i1/2, 752-73; Ibn 
Khakan, Kala’id, ed. M.T. Ibn ‘Ashir, Tunis 1990, 
355-69 (both essential); [bn al-Khattb, /hdta, ed. 
‘A.A. ‘Inan, 4 vols. Cairo 1973, i, 520-3; Makkari, 
Nafh al-tib, ed. ‘Abbas, 8 vols. Beirut 1968, i, 634-9; F. 
Velazquez, Tres poetas de Badajoz: los Bani (-Qabtiirnu, 
segtin la “Thata” de Ibn al-Jattb, in Annuario de Estu- 
dios Filoligicas (Universidad de Extramadura), xxi (1998), 
441-6. = (I. FERRANDO) 
KADAMGAH (a. and pP.), literally “place of the 
[imprint of the] foot”, a village in Khurdsan, on 
the highway to Mashhad and some 20 km/12 miles 
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east of Nishapir at the southern edge of the Kih-i 
Bindliid (lat. 36° 07' N., long. 59° 00° E.). It is locally 
famed as a ziyaratgah or place of pilgrimage, since the 
Eighth Imam of the Shi‘a, ‘Ali al-Rida [¢.v.], is said 
to have halted there and left the imprint of his foot 
on a stone, henceforth to be regarded with reverence; 
see Bess A. Donaldson, The wild rue. A study of Muham- 
madan magic and folklore in Iran, London 1938, 59, 148-9). 

The concept of sacred imprints on rocks, on the 
roof and walls of caves, etc., is widespread across the 
Old World, certainly from the Middle East to South 
and South-East Asia (in the latter regions, with e.g. 
footprints of the Buddha, as at Adam’s Peak, Ceylon). 
In the Islamic lands, imprints of the Prophet Muham- 
mad’s foot are early found all over the Arab lands, 
and subsequently in Ottoman Turkey, and are espe- 
cial objects of veneration in Muslim India (as like- 
wise are imprints of holy men in non-Muslim India); 
see KADAM SHARIF and also Annemarie Schimmel, And 
Muhammad is His Messenger. The veneration of the Prophet 
in Islamic piety, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1985, 42-3. 

There are in fact numerous similar kadamgahs or 
shrines of saints and holy men, often but not always 
‘Alids, apart from the one mentioned above near 
Nishapir, throughout Eastern Persia, Afghanistan and 
Northwestern India, including a footprint of the caliph 
‘Ali b. ‘Abr Talib at the (Sunni) shrine of Mazar-i 
Sharif [9.v.] in northern Afghanistan. One should also 
mention pandjagahs, “places of the [imprint of the] 
palm of the hand”, impressions of the hands of holy 
men, Thus in Kabul, to the east of the Bala Hisar 
above the city, is the shrine of the Pandja-yi Shah 
Mardan (“Lord of Mankind”, i.e. the Prophet Muham- 
mad) mentioned by the traveller Charles Masson 
(Narrative of vartous journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, and 
the Panjab, London 1842, ii, 236, iti, 93; and cf. R.D. 
McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia. Four hundred years in 
the history of a Muslim shrine, 1480-1889, Princeton 1991, 
226). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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KADI-ZADE RUMI, Satay at-Din Misa b. 
Muhammad b. Mahmid al-Riimi, usually referred to 
as Kadi-zade al-Rimi or Misa Kadi-zade al-Rimi, 
lived ca. 760-ca. 835/1359-1432, dates derived from 
an early work written in 784/1382-3 and from his 
having outlived Ghiyath al-Din al-Kashi (d. 832/1429 
[g.v.]), noted astronomer/mathematician from 
Bursa who played a substantial role in the Samarkand 
observatory [see MaRsAD] of Ulugh Beg [¢.v.] and 
whose commentaries were used extensively as teach- 
ing texts for mathematics and astronomy. 

After studying for a time in his native Bursa, where 
his father Mahmiid was a prominent judge at the 
time of Sultan Murad I, Kadi-zade travelled to Persia 
to pursue an education in the philosophical and math- 
ematical sciences. There he studied with the famous 
theologian al-Sayyid al-Sharif al-Djurdjant [¢.v.], prob- 
ably at the court of Timir in Samarkand; this was, 
however, an unhappy experience for both parties with 
al-Djurdjani complaining of his student’s infatuation 
with the mathematical sciences while Kadi-zade made 
it known that his teacher was deficient in those sub- 
jects. After Timiir’s death, Kadi-zade found both a 
student and patron in Timir’s grandson Ulugh Beg, 
also in Samarkand. He became the head of the large 
madrasa there and Ulugh Beg himself sometimes 
attended his lectures. Sometime later, ca. 823/1420, 
he collaborated with Ghiyath al-Din al-Kashi under 
the directorship and patronage of Ulugh Beg to build 
the famous Samarkand observatory and undertake its 











observational programmes. After al-Kashi’s death 
in 1429, he no doubt assumed additional responsi- 
bilities. By then he was assisted by the talented young 
‘Ali Kishdji [¢.v.], who continued the observational 
programme after Kadi-zade’s death. Ktshdji’s daugh- 
ter would marry K4adi-zade’s son Shams al-Din; 
a grandson of this union was the famous Ottoman 
astronomer/mathematician Mirim CGelebr (d. 931/ 
1525). 

Kadi-zade was not noted for his innovations or 
creativity, and his works reflect this. He was most 
famous for his commentaries on al-Djaghmini’s [q..] 
astronomical compendium al-Mulakhkhas fi ‘l-hay’a 
(814/1412) and Shams al-Din al-Samarkandi’s [¢.v.] 
geometrical tract Ashkal al-ta’sis (completed 815/1412); 
the large number of extant manuscripts of both com- 
mentaries indicates their enduring popularity as teach- 
ing texts. A work on determining the value of Sin 1° 
is heavily dependent on the more mathematically 
accomplished al-Kashi. His supercommentary on Athir 
al-Din al-Abhari’s {9.v.] Hid@yat al-hikma seems to be 
his only philosophical or theological work, though 
he did intend to write a refutation of parts of al- 
Djurdjani’s famous commentary on al-Idji’s Mawakif. 
The common attribution to Kadi-zade of Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana or. MS 271, a commentary on 
Nasir al-Din al-Tisi’s astronomical work al-Tadhkira, 
is incorrect; it is actually by al-Djurdjani. 
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KAFAN (a.), “shroud”. 

In the Islamic world, a dying person was often 
forewarned of imminent death by a dream, or by a 
dream that an inhabitant of his town had had dur- 
ing the preceding days, to the effect that the Prophet 
or some other great figure like Abii Bakr, ‘Umar or 
‘Ali, was waiting for him and he should get ready 
for the meeting. Since death is the natural goal of 
life, its approach should be managed calmly. When 
the death agony is imminent, the dying person pro- 
nounces the shahada or profession of faith, whilst rais- 
ing one finger of the right hand to re-affirm for the 
last time his belief in the unity of God. If he is too 
weak, someone close to him murmurs in his ear just 
as his father murmured to him at his birth. The 
corpse is washed, unless the dying person has washed 
himself in preparation, and then wrapped in three 
cloths, white shrouds, or cloths of any other colour 
except red, fastened very tightly. A professional 
enshrouder, kaffan, takes charge of this process using 
cloths woven by an akfani. The shroud has often been 
acquired long before death by the deceased, the sole 
piece of property which he retains after his death, 
since it does not figure in what he leaves behind as 
inheritance. Only the corpse of a martyr killed in the 
way of djihdd is not washed, but buried where he has 
fallen and in his bloodstained garments. 

For great persons, the number of shrouds and their 
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value could increase considerably. At his death, the 
Fatimid vizier Ibn Killis [g.v.] was buried, at the ex- 
pense of the caliph al-‘Aziz, in fifty perfumed shrouds 
and cloths of various fibres, with a total value of 
10,000 dinars (see al-Makrizi, /inG@z al-hunafa’, ed. Dj. 
Shayyal, Gairo 1387/1967, i, 268-9; see also the store 
of Fatimid shrouds mentioned by al-Musabbihi, Akhbar 
Misr, ed. A.F. Sayyid and Th. Bianquis, Cairo 1978, 
107). The fibres used in spinning these costly shrouds, 
and also the inscriptions on them—a politico-religious 
content in Fatimid Egypt, and often poetical, on the 
theme of the inevitability of death, in Buyid ‘Irak— 
have been studied by both archaeologists and museum 
specialists (R. Gayraud, al-Qarafa al-kubra, derniére demeure 
des Fatimides, in M. Barrucand (ed.), L’Egvpte, son art 
et son histoire, Paris 1999, 443-64; bibl. and character- 
istic texts in E. Garcin, Le textile dans VIslam médiéval, 


productions biiyides et fatimides, diss. DEA, Lumiére-Lyon 2 | 


1999, unpubl., 59-60). 

The corpse was borne, on the same day, but rarely 
at night, on a simple bier, na‘sh (wa-humila na‘shuhu 
‘ala ayd", al-Musabbihi, op. ci, 108) by men who 





would sometimes run: “If I am good, bear me speed- | 


ily to God, and if I am bad, get rid of me quickly.” | 


A prayer was pronounced over the corpse near a 
mosque. Everyone would stand as the corpse passed 
by, even for the corpses of Jews and Christians (it 
was usual to be present at the funerals of important 
members of the other religious communities), out of 
respect for the angels accompanying it. It was even 
more meritorious to bear a corner of the bier. Some- 
times the dead person was borne along without a 


bier, like a package wrapped in a white shroud, or ; 
conversely, the corpse could be carried in an open « 
wooden coffin (sandik, tabit, also meaning cenotaph). | 
The chroniclers mention this fact as a sign of respect | 


felt for someone of a distinguished social group. 
The corpse, wrapped in the shroud, is lowered into 
a tomb dug out for this purpose (see the detailed 
description of the types of Muslim tombs in Y. Raghib, 
Structure de la tombe d’aprés le droit musulman, in Arabica, 
xxxix [1992], 395-403). The shroud is then loosened 
so that the dead person can be at his ease, and the 
face is turned towards Mecca (archaeologists have 
found skeletons with post mortem fractures of the cer- 
vical vertebrae). Three handfuls of earth are thrown 
over the corpse, whilst pronouncing the words “We 
created you with this fearth], We give him back to 
it, and We will resurrect him anew” (cf. the myths 
of ancient Mesopotamia and Kur’an, XXH, 5, XXX, 
19, etc.). The cavity is filled with earth and pebbles, 
with an orifice left for the deceased to get water. 
From this point onwards, and until the palms planted 
on the tomb become dried up, the deceased is given 
over to interrogation by the angels of death prepara- 
tory to the Last Judgement [see ‘ADHAB AL-KABR]. 
Bibliography: M. Galal, Essai d’observations sur les 
nites funéraire en Egypte actuelle, in REI, xi (1937), 131- 
299; H. Laoust (tr.), Le précis de droit d’Ibn Qudama, 
Beirut 1950, 45-9, s.v. “Les pratiques funéraires”, 
a very detailed description of the Sunni ritual for 
washing the corpse, enshrouding and inhumation; 
a shroud depicted in a Christian illuminated ms. 
of the 13th century at Mawsil, in R. Canavelli (ed.), 
La Méditerranée des Croisades, Milan 2000, 138; a bier 
and shroud depicted in the illustrations of a Skah- 
nama from Tabriz 1330-6, in B. Gray, Perstan painting, 
Geneva 1961, 32. See also DJANAZA, KABR, MAKBARA, 
MAWT, and their Bidis. (Tu. Branguts) 
KAFES (4., 1.) “cage”, the popular term in 
Ottoman Turkish usage for the area of the harem 





of the Topkapi palace in which Ottoman 
princes of the blood (sheh-zadeler) were confined 
from the early 17th century onwards. 

In a more abstract sense, historians apply the same 
term to the system whereby the rights of claimants 
to the Ottoman throne were determined, as opposed 
to the “law of fratricide” which it was gradually super- 
seding during this period. In the sources, the term is 
of late usage only (d’Ohsson uses the word in the 
plural; Tableau de (Empire ottoman, vii, 101; ‘Asim, 
Taikh, Istanbul n.d., ii, 32). Earlier and more widely 
attested, however, is the appellation Shimshirlik (or 
Cimshirlik “the box shrub”) or Shimshirlik odasi (“the 
boxwood chamber”), a reference to the little court- 
yard planted with box, at the north-east corner of 
the courtyard of the Walide Sultan (Silahdar, Tarzkh, 
Istanbul 1928, ii, 297; Uzungarsih, Saray, 91; Rashid, 
Tarikh, Istanbul 1282/1865-6, ii, 2-3; Necipoglu, 
Topkapi Palace, figs. 94, 168, 178). It consisted of a 
set of pavilions (twelve, according to d’Ohsson, who 
presents each as “comprising several rooms and sur- 
rounded by a high wall”), surmounted by cupolas, 
fitted with chimneys and windows which, for the 
preservation of sexual segregation, did not overlook 
the harem. Some were decorated with the mural tiles 
typical of the 17th century and with marble niches 
(Necipoglu, 178). Similar arrangements existed in the 
palace of Edirne: the princes were transferred thither 
when the Sultan made it his residence. 

Adult sheh-zadeler began living in the interior (enderiin 
{g.z.]) of Topkapi from the time, in the second half 
of the 16th century, when the practice of entrusting 
them with provincial governorships in Anatolia was 
partially and then totally abandoned. This then became 
the exclusive prerogative of the son of the reigning 
sovereign. On the other hand, on the accession of 


! Ahmed I, while still a minor (1603), the leading dig- 





nitaries of the state allowed his younger brother 
Mustafa to live installed in a niche within the palace. 
Furthermore, on the death of the same ruler (1617), 
they preferred this brother to succeed him rather than 
his eldest son ‘Othman, who was still very young 
(Pecewi, Tatkh, Istanbul 1283/1866-7, ii, 360-1; Kab 
Celebi, Fedhleke, Istanbul 1281/1864-5, i, 385). Having 
thus emerged from his confinement, Mustafa I was 
deposed after an initial reign of three months, on ac- 
count of mental disorders; he “returned to his former 
apartments” (Na‘ima, Tarikh, Istanbul 1281/1864-5, 
ii, 163). He was brought out once again to be restored 
to the throne after the insurrection which resulted 
in the assassination of his nephew ‘Othman H (May 
1622). No more successful than the first, this second 
reign lasted only sixteen months and Mustafa returned 
to his prison, where he died in 1639. 

These events were the harbingers of important 
changes: henceforward, despite continuing attacks 
mounted by ‘Othman H and Murad IV against their 
respective brothers—outdated practices denounced by 
public opinion—the brothers of reigning sovereigns 
were allowed to live, but were politically neutralised 
by mgorous seclusion in the most secure and secret 
area of the Palace. In parallel, despite the inclination 
of numerous sultans to promote one of their sons to 
the succession, the principle of seniority, made possi- 
ble by the survival of the sultan’s brothers, led, by 
gradual stages, to the establishment of a successorial 
system in the Ottoman dynasty: in the early 18th cen- 
tury, the chronicler Rashid presents the eldest of the 
brothers of Mehemmed IV, Sitleyman IH, who suc- 
ceeded the deposed sultan in 1687, as “the august 
person who in his turn took charge of the sultanate 
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(nébet-i saltanai), according to the order of birth” (éertib-i 
sinn-t wilddet tizre, Rashid, ii, 3). Silahdar confirms that 
seniority had become the rule when, on the occasion 
of the replacement of Mustafa II, deposed in 1703, 
Ahmed III, son of Mehemmed IV, was preferred 
by the arbiters of the situation, on account of the 
“order of succession” (éertib-i nébet), as well as the qual- 
ities of the candidate, over the prince Ibrahim, a son 
of Ahmed II who, furthermore, was still a minor 
(Nusret-name, ed. I. Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1962, ii, 177). 

Another consequence of the establishment of the 
kafes was to promote, by constituting a reserve of legit- 
imate candidates to the throne, the notion that the 
solution to political crises was not to be found only 
in the sacrifice of a number of senior dignitaries, serv- 
ing as a “safety-fuse” for the reigning sultan; there 
was also the option of a change of sultan, a new 
accession (djiiliis): the sovereign himself became a safety- 
fuse to the benefit of the superior entity constituted 
by the dynasty, his throne, like other positions of emi- 
nence in the empire, being nothing more than “an 
ejectable seat”. 

This was indeed an eccentric preparation for an 
eventual reign: total seclusion which could last sev- 
eral decades (see in Alderson, 36, the table of peri- 
ods spend in the kafes, before their accession and after 
their eventual dethronement, by the twenty-three sul- 
tans concerned, from Mustafa I to ‘Abd til-Medjid 
If}. However, a distinction should be drawn, follow- 
ing the lead of d’Ohsson, between two categories of 
sheh-zaddeler. on the one hand, the sons of the reign- 
ing sultan who, while stringently kept apart from any 
political activity (and barred from procreation), were 
not altogether excluded from public life: on the con- 
trary they participated in festivals which, when the 
case arose, were dedicated to them (circumcisions, the 
beginnings of education, etc.; cf. S. Faroqhi, Crises and 
change, in H. Inalcik and D. Quataert (eds.), An eco- 
nomic and social history of the Ottoman Empire, Cambridge 
1994, 613-14), or in official functions (Ahmed III 
received the French ambassador, Andrezel, surrounded 
by his four sons; illustration by J.-B. Van Mour, repro- 
duced in A. Boppe, Les peintres du Bosphore au XVIII’ 
siécle, Paris 1989, 29); and on the other hand, the 
other princes of the blood. To the latter alone the 
régime of the kafes was applied in full mgour. Fur- 
thermore, as soon as their father ceased to reign, the 
princes of the first category were relegated to the sec- 
ond: thus on leaving the prison where he had just 
spent 39 years, to ascend the throne in place of his 
deposed brother Mehemmed IV, Siileyman II issued a 
khatt-1 humayiin ordering the transfer to the same place 
of his displaced brother, the latter’s two sons Mustafa 
and Ahmed, as well as his own younger brother 
Ahmed (the future Ahmed II) who had previously 
shared his prison (Silahdar, Tarikh, ii, 298). Reduced 
to the company of their pages, their eunuchs and 
concubines who were not permitted to give birth, to 
male children in any case (on Akhirethk Khanim, 
fathered by ‘Abd iil-Hamid I in the kafes, see Uzun- 
cargih, 115), these princes were strictly cut off from 
the exterior, deprived of any experience of the world 
and of any useful education, neglected and despised 
(on succeeding his brother, Siileyman II appeared 
wearing an old ‘anter? robe and shod in heavy cav- 
alry boots; Silahdar, Tarikh, ti, 298). Some coped with 
their boredom by practising various manual occupa- 
tions (Ohsson, vii, 102). Added to these inconveniences 
was the fearful threat which the suspicions of the 
reigning sultan constantly posed to the lives of his 
potential rivals. The anxiety which could be thus 








aroused among the latter is well illustrated by the 
attitudes of Ibrahim or of Siileyman II when invited 
to take the throne; both were convinced that this was 
a trick on the part of their respective brothers, Murad 
IV and Mehemmed IV, to have them executed, and 
they stubbornly refused to leave their prison (Na‘ima, 
Tarikh, ii, 450-2; Silahdar, Tartkh, ii, 198). It may be 
noted to what an extent the shadow of fratricide, 
although in fact no longer practised, continued to 
hang over the dynasty (as late as 1730, on leaving 
the throne, Ahmed III entrusted to his nephew and 
successor Mahmid I, as “a trustee of God” the pro- 
tection of his children (Fera‘idjizade, Giilshen-i ma‘anf, 
Istanbul 1252/1836-7, ii, 1251; ‘Abdi, 1730 Patrona 
Halil hakkindan bir eser. Abdi Tarihi, ed. F.R. Unat, 
Ankara 1943, 42). The vigilance of the Janissaries, 
anxious to maintain the freedom of manoeuvre guar- 
anteed to them by a plethora of possible sultans, was 
the best safeguard of the sequestered princes: in 1632, 
rebellious Janissaries compelled Murad IV to show 
them that his brothers were still alive (Uzungarsilh, 
227-8). According to Bobovius, adapted by Girardin, 
30-1, “la milice est toujours leur tutrice”. 

Chroniclers have often stressed the negative effects 
of the system on the competence and mental health 
of the sovereigns produced by it (blaming it in par- 
ticular for some of the psychological disorders asso- 
ciated with Mustafa I or with Ibrahim), but this “black 
legend” is doubtless to be treated with caution: the 
stringency of confinement certainly varied according 
to reigns and circumstances: only Mustafa I, after his 
first deposition, or Ibrahim after his dethronement, are 
presented as being immured alive, “already interred” 
(Na‘ima, ii, 218, iii, 330). In other cases, the links 
of princes with their reigning parent, between them- 
selves and even with the outside world were not 
entirely severed: “Sultan Soliman, brother of the cur- 
rent emperor, has acquired universal esteem through- 
out the empire... and his renown has induced all 
ranks of the militia to declare themselves his protec- 
tors,” Bobovius noted (122-3), with regard to the future 
Siileyman, disparaged as he was in other respects. 
Worth noting, on the other hand, is the energy dis- 
played by Ahmed II when, on emerging from 43 
years of the kajes he inaugurated his bref reign (1691-5) 
(Silahdar, ii, 576-80). More generally, in the course 
of time a progressive humanisation of the kajfes is 
observable, associated no doubt with the individual 
personality of certain sultans, but especially with the 
stabilisation of the new successorial system; during his 
39 years on the throne, Mehemmed IV (1648-87) 
made no further attempts to harm his two brothers, 
even going sometimes to speak with them (Uzungarsih, 
96; Bobovius evokes “a fairly comfortable prison”). 
Several decades later, Ahmed III showed himself 
respectful and amicable towards his brother Mustafa 
II (1695-1703) whose place he took, not that this pre- 
vented the latter dying 140 days later in the kajes, 
“of nostalgia for the crown and for the throne” 
(Defterdar Sari Mehmed Pasha, <wbde-2 wekayi‘at, ed. 
Ozcan, Ankara 1995, 815, 835). When in 1730 it was 
the turn of Ahmed III to be overthrown, the trans- 
fer of power between him and his nephew Mahmid 
I took place very smoothly: he kissed him on the 
forehead, while the other kissed his hand (Fera‘tdjizade, 
1251). But it was not until the end of the 18th cen- 
tury that the régime was definitively relaxed: on the 
death of his father Mustafa JJI in 1774, the future 
Selim III was granted a considerable degree of free- 
dom by his uncle ‘Abd iil-Hamid I, enabling him in 
particular to correspond with Louis XVI (Uzungarsih, 
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Selim IPtin Veliahtiken Fransa Krah Lit XVI ile muhaberelen, 
in Belleten, ii [1938], 191-246; S. Munir, Louis XVI et 
le sultan Selim LI, in Revue d’Histoire diplomatique, xxvi 
{1912}, 516-48). Similarly, ‘Abd iil-Medjid (1839-61) 
was to allow a free hand to his brother ‘Abd ul-‘Aziz 
(he fathered a son before becoming sultan, Yisuf ‘Izz 
iil-Din, born in 1857) and having ascended the throne 
(1861-76) the latter showed the same latitude towards 
his nephews, having two of them accompany him on 
his journey to Paris and London in 1867 (Alderson 
34-5). 
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(G. VEINSTEIN) 

AL-KAFF (a.), verbal noun of the verb saffa in the 
sense of “to abstain, desist {from s.th.J,” and “to repel 
{s.o. from s.th.]” (see W6KAS, i, Letter Kaf; 236-9), 
in a religio-political context refers to the 
quiescent attitude of some Khiaridjite (q.v.] 
groups in early Islam, called ka‘ada “those who sit 
down”, i.e. stay at home, in abstaining from overt 
rebellion and warfare against the ruling authority. See 
further KU‘OD. (Ep.) 

KAHI (late 9th century-988/late 15th century- 
1580), the éakhkallus {q.v.} or pen-name of an Indo- 
Muslim poet, Nadjm al-Din Abu ’Il-Kasim Muham- 
mad, who wrote at the courts of the Mughal emperors 
Humayin and Akbar [9.0]. 

According to most writers he was born in 
Transoxania at Miyankal, a district situated between 
Samarkand and Bukhara, but stayed a long time in 
Kabul, whence he is also known as Kabulr. When 
fifteen years old he is said to have visited Djami 
(d. 898/1492 {g.v.]) at Harat, and spent some seven 
years in the poet’s company. Subsequently he went to 
India on two separate occasions, once in ca. 936/1530 
and then in 961/1554, In his first visit he travelled 
to Bhakkar in Sind to meet the Saff mystic Shah 
Djahangir Hashimi (d. 946/1539-40) of Kirman, 
author of the Persian mathnawi Mazhar al-athar, and 
lived in Gudjarat writing for Bahadur Khan and 
Muhammad Khan, who ruled that state from 932- 
43/1525-36 and 943-61/1536-53 respectively. In ca. 
956/1549 he returned to Kabul and entered the ser- 
vice of prince Akbar. It was as a member of Akbar’s 
entourage that he made his second visit to India, 
spending the remaining years of his life in that coun- 
try. His patrons this time included, in addition to 
Humayiin and Akbar, the noblemen of Banaras and 
Djawnptr, Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
Khan, who were both slain in their abortive revolt 
against Akbar in 975/1567. From 969/1561-2 onward 
he lived in Agra, where he died in 988/1580 at an 
advanced age of 110 or 120 years. 

Kahi was an important figure of Akbar’s reign, 
noted for his poetry as well as other attainments. 
Besides writing kasidas and ghazals, he displayed spe- 
cial skill in composing chronograms and riddles. He 
is also said to have written a mathnawt on the model 
of Sa‘di’s Bistén entitled Gul-afshan. His other accom- 
plishments included the study of Kur’anic exegesis, 
scholastic theology, music, astronomy and mysticism. 
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KAHTANITE, QantanitE, a name which has 

been proposed for designating the ensemble 
of graffiti found in pre-Islamic South Arabia 
but whose use has not yet become generalised. 

The numerous written documents found in Arabia 
and dated from pre-Islamic times, may be classed 
under three headings: (1) monumental inscriptions on 
stone or other durable materials, meant to be exposed 
and using varieties of the Arabian alphabet (South 
Arabian, Dedanite, Lihyanite and Hasaean) or foreign 
scripts (Aramaic, Greek, Latin and Ge‘ez); (2) private 
documents (correspondence, contracts, lists or writing 
exercises), written in cursive South Arabian script on 
wooden sticks or palm stalks, all of these having been 
found in Yemen; and (3) very numerous graffiti written 
on rocks in various forms of the Arabian alphabet. 

The monumental inscriptions and the documents 
in cursive South Arabian script can be divided into 
several groups, to be defined by ranging over prove- 
nance, dating and the political, linguistic, religious and 
tribal information given in the text. For designating 
these ensembles, Western scholars have devised names 
derived from the political groupings where these writ- 
ings have originated, or failing that, from the region 
where they have been found. Thus in South Arabia, 
there have been accordingly classified the Sabaic 
inscriptions (from the kingdom of Saba’ {q.v.]; the 
Madhabic (from the region of the Wadi Madhab), 
previously called Minaean {see Ma‘in]; Katabanic (from 
the kingdom of Kataban [q.v.]; and Hadramitic (from 
the kingdom of Hadramawt [q.v.]. In the oasis of al- 
‘Ula (ancient Dedan) and of Mada’in Salih {ancient 
Hegra/al-Hidjr [¢.v.] are recognised two successive 
ensembles, called Dadanitic (after the ancient name 
of the oasis) and Lihyanite (after the ancient tribe 
[see Lrg¥AN]), which Michael Macdonald has recently 
suggested should be grouped under the single term 
Dadanitic (Macdonald, 2000, 29). Finally, on the 
Arabian shores of the Perso-Arabian Gulf, a group 
of some 50 texts has been called Hasaitic, after the 
name of the region al-Hasa’ [g.v.} or al-Ahsa’. 

It is more difficult to classify the graffiti, which 
number tens of thousands, because their content, often 
poor and uninformative, gives hardly any indications 
of their language or tribe or cults. Contributing to 
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this difficulty is the fact that very few of them have 
been rigorously studied. Their typology is based mainly 
on adducing as evidence the various types of the 
Arabic alphabet and, additionally, on examining the 
distinct and homogeneous zones of their distribution. 

It is further not very easy to give a name to the 
various groups of graffiti at present recognised, since 
the identity of their authors is unknown. At an early 
stage, specialists isolated two groups, called Safaitic 
[g.v.] (from the Djabal al-Safa to the southeast of 
Damascus) and Thamudic [9.v.], making a connection 
with the ancient tribe of Thamiid [¢.v.]. But it soon 
became apparent that the Thamudic ensemble, in 
which were grouped all the non-classified graffiti, was 
a vast hold-all term for an extremely heterogeneous 
group. A first tentative step to devise a new order 
for them was made by F.V. Winnett, who adduced 
five sub-groups, each defined by a variety of the 
Arabian alphabet and called by letter of the Latin 
alphabet, A, B, C, D and E. Later researches by this 
same author, continued by those of M. Macdonald 
and G. King (Macdonald-King, 2000), have shown 
that two of these sub-groups belong to particular 
regions, Hisma’ (southern Jordan and northern Hidjaz) 
and the district of the Tayma’ oasis, whence the 
names Hismaic (former Thamudic A) and Taymanitic 
(former Thamudic E) have been proposed. 

There remains to classify the numerous other 
Thamudic graffiti, notably those found in the region 
between the Hidjaz and Yemen, these being especially 
numerous in the regions of Nadjran [9.v.] and Karyat 
al-Faw [see FA’w] (the latter 280 km/165 miles to 
the northeast of Nadjran JJIamme, 1973). For these, 
the terms “Southern Thamudic” (see Macdonald-King, 
2000, 44) or “Kahtanite” (Robin, 1978, 106-7) have 
been proposed, but these terms remain provisional 
whilst a typology of the whole ensemble remains to 
be sketched out. The task is difficult because a num- 
ber of these graffiti recall the proximity and prestige 
of the South Arabian states by mixing together, in 
varying proportions, the regular South Arabian script 
letters and those reflecting local graphic forms. 

This name “Kahtanite” stems from Kahtan, the 

ancient eponym of the South Arabs, according to the 
purveyors of traditions on the beginnings of Islam (see 
especially, Ibn al-Kalbi’s Djamharat al-nasab). The name 
of this eponym probably comes from a tribe estab- 
lished at Karyat al-Faw (the ancient Karyat'” dhat 
Kahl, sc. “the Karya of Kahl”, Kahl being the name 
of a god of the oasis). Two inscriptions mention this 
tribe. The first, found at al-Faw, is the tombstone of 
“Mu‘awiyat, son of Rabi‘at, of the line of M.. 
{the Ka]htanite, king of Kahtan and of Madhhig”; 
from the style of writing, this would date from the 
Ist century A.D. (Ansari-Qaryat al-Faw 2/1-2). The 
second inscription, stemming from the temple of 
Awwam at Ma’rib in Yemen, has a dedication to the 
Sabaean god Almaqah in which the writer evokes an 
expedition against “Rabi‘at of the line of Thawr'™ 
kang of Kiddat [= Kinda] and of Kahtan”, in the 
reign of the Sabaean king Sha‘r"™ Awtar, ca. 220-5 
(Ja 635/26-7). Ptolemy probably mentions the same 
tribe in the 2nd century A.D. in the form Katavitar 
(VI. 7, 20 and 23). 

The reason why Kahtan, the pre-Islamic tribe at 
Karyat al-Faw, associated in the first place with 
Madhhidj [¢.v.] and then dominated by Kinda [¢.v.}, 
has been chosen as an eponym for the South Arabs 
has not yet been solved. It is likely that we have here 
a tradition of Kind? origin, which would have been 


imposed when the tribe of Kinda had a dominant j 








position in Central Arabia, in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies A.D. This hypothesis underlines once more that 
Kinda is the source of the greater part of Arab tra- 
ditions bearing the verifiable historical information on 
pre-Islamic South Arabia. 

Bibliography: 1. Inscriptions. Ansari-Qaryat 
al-Faw 2 = ‘A.R. al-T. al-Ansari, Adwa’ diadida ‘ala 
dawlat Kinda min khilal atha@r Karyat al-Faw wa- 
nukiishiha, in Sources for the history of Arabia, Pt. 1 
(Studies on the history of Arabia), vol. 1, Univ. of Riyad 
Press 1979 (A.H. 1399), 2-11 of the Arabic part; 
Chr. Robin, L’Arabie antique de Kanib’il 4 Mahomet. 
Nouvelles données sur Uhistoire des Arabes gréce aux in- 
scriptions, in RMMM, txi (1991-3), 121; Ja 635 = 
A. Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions from Mahram Bilgis 
(Ménb), Publics. of the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man, iii, Baltimore 1962, 136-8. 

2. General. Jamme, Miscellanées d’ancient [sic] 
arabe, Washington, private public. 1973 (this vol- 
ume is almost entirely given over to the publica- 
tion of the Karyat al-Faw graffiti, called “Sabaean” 
by the author); M.C.A. Macdonald, Reflections on the 
Linguistic map of pre- -Lslamic South Arabia, in Arabian 
Archaeology and Epigraphy, xi i (2000), 28-79; idem and 
G.M.H. King, Zf art. Tuamupic; Robin, Quedques 
graffites préislamiques de al-Hazain (Nord-Yémen), in 
Semitica, xxviii (1978), 103-28 and pls. ILI-IV; 
J. Ryckmans, Aspects noweaux du probléme thamoudéen, 
in Stud. fsl., v (1956), 5-17. (Cu. Rosny) 
KA’IMI, Hasan Baza (d. 1102/1691), Bosnian 

Muslim poet of the 11th/1!7th century. 

After the Ottoman conquest of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, Slavs converted to Islam began to write in the 
Islamic languages of Turkish, Persian and Arabic, 
whilst some authors continued to write in Slavonic 
but in Arabic characters (alhamiado). 

Hasan Baba, with the makklas of Ka’imi, was the 
most celebrated poet of his time in Bosnia and the 
Balkans in general. Little is known of his life, but he 
seems to have been in easy circumstances and to have 
lived most of his life in Sarajevo [g.v.], where he was 
born by 1039/1630. He was apparently an adherent 
of the Kadiriyya farika, and sheykh of the tekke of Sinan 
Agha in Sarajevo, and he dedicated poems to the 
founder, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani. He seems to have left 
Sarajevo towards the end of his life, perhaps driven out 
of the Sarajevo rebellion of 1093/1682 and to have lived 
in Zvornik, where he died and where he has his tirbe. 

He is the author of two Diwdans in Turkish, the 
first one of mystical poetry and the second, smaller 
one of kastdas only called Wandat (“incomings, gains”), 
the whole comprising several thousand verses, extant 
in a hundred mss., mostly copied in the 19th cen- 
tury. In the Wandat, he touched upon political events, 
such as the long campaign by the Ottomans for the 
conquest of Crete from the Venetians, a war which 
also affected Dalmatia and its coastal towns. In the 
first kasida of this Diwan, comprising 174 deyts, he cor- 
rectly foretold the date of the end of the war (1079/ 
1669), giving him great celebrity; and much of the 
enthusiasm for copying Ka’imi’s works arose after 
1878 when the Austrians extended their protectorate 
over Bosnia and Hercegovina, since the poet had 
alluded to universal conquests by the Turks and the 
universal triumph of Islam. Modern Bosnian scholars, 
on the other hand, have claimed him as a Bosnian 
patriot (although the concept of “patriotism” did not 
exist in his time) or even as a proto-Marxist; at most, 
one can note his evident love for Bosnia and, espe- 
cially, for Sarajevo. 

Ka@imi also wrote alkamiado poetry, including an 
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“ode against tobacco”, written when Murad IV banned 
the use of tobacco [see TUTUN] in the Ottoman empire, 
and a second, shorter ode on the Cretan War in 
addition to the one in Turkish. 

Bibliography: See for full references, Jasna Samic, 

Le Diwan de K@ imi, Paris 1986, with bibl. at 251- 

80. (JAsNA SamIc) 

KA’IN, conventionally Qayen, etc., a town of 
eastern Persia (lat. 33° 43' N., long. 59° 06' E)), 
now in the administrative province of Khurasan but 
in mediaeval Islamic times falling within the region 
known as Kithistan [g.v.]. It lies on the road connect- 
ing the urban centres of northern Khurasan (Mashhad, 
Turbat-i Haydariyya, etc.) with Birdjand, Persian Sistan 
and Zahidan. 

Kain must be an ancient town, but virtually noth- 
ing is known of it before the descriptions of the 4th/ 
10th century geographers. The 8th century Armenian 
geography attributes its foundation to Lohrasp, son 
of Wishtasp, of Iranian legendary history (Markwart- 
Messina, A catalogue of the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, 
Rome 1931, 12, 53). In the 4th/10th century it appears 
as the administrative centre of Kihistan, with a cita- 
del, also containing the dar al-imaéra and congregational 
mosque, surrounded by a trench and rampart, and 
an outer wall with three gates. The water supply came 
mainly from kanats. Al-Mukaddasi considered it a place 
of few amenities and harsh living conditions, but one 
which flourished as an emporium ( furda) for the trade 
of Khurasan passing southwards to the Gulf of Oman 
and the Arabian Sea shores (Ibn Hawkal, 446, tr. 
Kramers and Wiet, 431; al-Mukaddasi, 321; Hudid 
al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, 103). Nasir-i Khusraw passed 
through it in 444/1052 and found it a large, forti- 
fied town; he marvelled at the great arch (tak) of its 
mosque (Safar-nama, ed. M. Dabir-Siyakt, Tehran 1335/ 
1956, 127, tr. W.M. Thackston, New York 1986, 102). 
In the ensuing Saldjik period, Kain and fortresses 
in its surrounding district became known as haunts 
of the Isma‘ilis; an Ism4‘ilf presence, including within 
the town of K@in, has persisted until today (see 
F. Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, their history and doctrine, Cam- 
bridge 1990, 341, 387, 543; C.E. Bosworth, The Isma‘lis 
of Quhestén and the Maliks of Nimriiz or Ststin, in Daftary 
(ed.), Mediaeval Ismaili history and thought, Cambridge 
1996, 221-9; and KOHISTAN). 

It has often been assumed that the name of the 
Persian principality Tunocain mentioned by Marco 
Polo is a conflation of Kain and the town of Tian 
[g-v.] some 18 farsakhs north-north-west of it (see Yule- 
Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903, i, 
83, 86, 127-8); certainly, Babur, two centuries later, 
continued to link the towns thus (Babur-nama, tr. 
Beveridge, 296, 301). Two generations or so after the 
time of Marco Polo, the town was still large and 
flourishing, on the evidence of Hamd Allah Mustawft; 
he mentions how most houses had cellars from which 
they could tap into the adjacent subterranean kandts 
and how the men all carried arms and were ready 
to use them (Nuzhat al-kuliib, 145-6, tr. 144). 

The subsequent history of Kain is substantially that 
of the local amirate, whose capital it was until this 
last was moved to the larger and more important 
town of Birdjand in the 19th century, of the Khuzayma 
family, which traced its origins back to early Islamic 
Arab governors of Khurasan. It fully emerges into 
history in Nadir Shah Afshar’s time, when the monarch 
bestowed the governorship of the Ka’inat, the region 
around Kain, on Amir Isma‘it Khan Khuzayma. In 
the chaotic conditions after Nadir’s assassination, Amir 
‘Alam Khan (d. 


1753) briefly expanded his power | 





beyond its traditional boundaries of Ka’inat and Sistan 
as far as Mashhad and Harat in the north and Persian 
Balidistan in the south (1748-53). In the Kadjar period, 
the family continued as guardians of the eastern frontier 
of Persia against Afghan and Balié marauders. Curzon 
described Amir Hishmat al-Mulk ‘Alam Khan TI 
(d. 1891) as “probably the most powerful subject of 
the Persian crown” (Persia and the Persian question, 1, 
200), and C.E. Yate, who was at K@’in in 1894, met 
his second son Shawkat al-Mulk Muhammad Isma‘il 
Khan, who became Amir of Ka@inat (Ahurasan and 
Sistan, Edinburgh and London 1900, 66 ff., 76-7). The 
Khuzayma family adopted the family name of ‘Alam 
when Rida Shah Pahlavi introduced this requirement 
in the 1930s, and Asad Allah ‘Alam (d. 1978) had a 
distinguished career under the last Shah, Muhammad 
Rida, beginning with his appointment as the youth- 
ful governor of Sistan and Balidistén in 1945 and 
ending as Minister of the Imperial Court in 1966-77; 
his memoirs, published in English as Assadollah Alam, 
The Shah and I, London 1991, are a prime source for 
the later years of the Shah’s reign. See for the his- 
tory of the family and its role in the political and 
military history of Persia’s eastern frontiers, Pirouz 
Moujtahed-Zadeh, The Amirs of the borderlands and Eastern 
Iranian borders, London 1995. 

The region of Kainat of recent times corresponded 
largely to the ancient Kihistan, but was in the 1973 
administrative reorganisation subdivided into two shah- 
rastans, that of Kain or Ka inat and that of Bir- 
djand [¢.v.]. This was modified in the 1980s under 
the Islamic Republic, when three shahrastans were 
formed: Ka’inat; Birdjand to its south; and Nihbandan 
in the further south, adjoining Sistén and Kirman. 
Thus the town of Ka’in is at present the chef-lieu 
of its shahrastan (which contains a single bakhsh, the 
Bakhsh-i Markazi, and eight dthistans). The population 
of Ka’in itself was in 1986 15,955, and that of the 
whole shahrastén 122,149 (Moujtahed-Zadeh, 50-5; this 
information on administrative arrangements replaces 
that given in the arts. BIRDJAND, in Vol. I, 1233b, 
and koHISTAN, in Vol. V, 355b). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
352-3; Razmara (ed.), Farhang-i [ran-zamin, ix, 292-3; 
Barthold, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 
1984, 135-6. (C.E. Boswortn) 
KAKAR, a Gharghusht Pashtiin tribe concen- 

trated in southeastern Afghanistan and Pakistani 
Balicistin. Though not prominent among Afghan 
[g.v.] groups migrating to India during the early Dihlt 
Sultanate [9.v.], Kakars are noticeable among military 
and political élites during the Lodi, Siri and early 
Mughal [¢.vv.] periods. Haybat Khan Kakar, patron 
and collector of materials for Nif‘mat Allah’s Makhzan- 
1 Afghani, demonstrates Kakar participation in Mughal 
literary production. 

Kakaristan designates territory on and between the 
Taba and. Sulayman mountain ranges, including the 
microregions of Bari, Pishin, Sibi (¢.0.} and Zhitb/ 
Zhob [q.v.]. Within this area Kakars incorporated non- 
Pashtin minority groups such as Gadtin and Watenst 
speakers in hamsdya dependency relationships, and there 
is a lack of consensus about whether other local 
Pashtiin groups, including the Panri and Nagher, are 
Kakars. Surrounding Aéakzay, Ghalzay [g.v.], Tarin 
and Wazir Pashtiins and various Balié [g.v.] com- 
munities form the social boundaries of Kakar terri- 
tory, which is economically linked to the greater 
Indo-Islamic world through the markets of Kandahar, 
Kwatta, and the Déradjat [¢.vv.]. 
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1992, ii, 161-73; B. Dorn, History of the Afghans, 
London 1829-36, repr. Karachi 1976 © tr. of 
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(SHan Manmoup Hantrt) 

KALANSUWA, Kutanstya (a), the name for a 
cap worn by men either under the turban proper 
or alone on the head. 

The word, from which verbal forms are derived as 
denominative verbs, is apparently of foreign origin; 
while it used to be commonly connected with the 
Latin calautica (for which, however, the form calantica 
is difficult to quote and besides, it means a head- 
cloth for women), Fraenkel wished to derive it through 
the Aramaic k.w.ls (cf. Arabic kélis, kalis, Dozy, 
Supplément, ii, 395) from K@vog (conus). The Arab gram- 
marians and lexicographers found in the manifold 
formation of the broken plural and the diminutive a 
reason for using kalansuwa as a paradigm for substan- 
tives of more than three radicals with such peculiarities. 

Caps of different shapes were called kalansuwa; vari- 
eties of the falansuwa are furtiir, burnus, ursiisa, etc. 
While it is related of the Companions of the Prophet 
that they wore tight-fitting kalansuwas, later, a long 
peaked sugar-cone shape, supported within by pieces 
of wood, became fashionable, for which the name 
tawila was usual. It seems to have come from Persia 
(cf. the head-dresses in the Dura-Salihiyya Ist cen- 
tury A.D. paintings, in J.-H. Breasted, Onental forerun- 
ners of Byzantine paintings, Chicago 1924) for it was 
regarded by the pre-Islamic Arabs as a noteworthy 
feature of Persian dress (G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
Beduinenleben, *Hildesheim 1967, 237) and is said to 
have been first adopted in the reign of the first 
Umayyad by ‘Abbad b, Ziyad from the inhabitants 
of the town of Kandahar, conquered by him (Yakit, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, 184). High, black kalansuwas were 
worn by the ‘Abbasid caliphs from al-Mansir to al- 
Musta‘in and by their viziers and kadis. The latter 
adhered longest to the kalansuwa, so that in the course 
of the 3rd/9th century—this headgear being also pop- 
ularly known as danniyya, pot-hat, or tawila—it became 
their regular official headgear, together with the neck- 
veil or taylasdén [g.v.] and at times was strictly forbid- 
den to other classes of the community (al-Kindi, £- 
al-Kudat, ed. R. Guest, 460, 586). On the other hand, 
criminals had a kalansuwa put on their heads when 
they were led through the streets. The kalansuwa was 
also worn among the Umayyads in Spain, where 
mukallas meant a mufti wearing the kalts. A headdress 
introduced by Timi into his army was also known 
as kalansuwa. 

The name kalansuwa appears several times in Ibn 
Battiita, according to whom (ii, 378, tr. Gibb, ii, 481) 
the Kipéaks, for example, called their kalansuwas by 
the Persian name kuléh. Concerning the futuwwa {q.v.] 
societies in Anatolia (akhiyyat al-fityan), he says (i, 264, 
tr. Gibb, ii, 421) that their members wore several 
kalansuwas above one another, a silk one on the head, 
above it a white woollen one, to the top of which 
was tied a strip of cloth two fingers broad and one 





ell long: at meetings, only the woollen kalansuwa was 
taken off, the silk one remaining on the head. A sim- 
ilar pendant strip of cloth is also part of the dress of 
the Coptic priests of modern Egypt and is there called 
kallisa or kalaswa; here the name appears to have 
been transferred from the cap itself to its most strik- 
ing and therefore better known part. 

At periods when, as in the 2nd/8th century, both 
Muslims and Christians wore kalanswwas, the latter had 
to tie two knots of another colour to it (al-Tabari, 
ni, 1389); but when the kalansuwa went out of fash- 
ion with the Muslims in the 3rd/9th century, it 
remained the mark of the Christians. The word is 
therefore frequently found in Arab authors meaning 
the headdress worn by Christian monks and hermits, 
Greek priests and even the Pope himself. Through 
the Crusades, the high cap with the veil seems to 
have found its way to Western Europe as a woman’s 
dress. 

The name kalansuwa was also given to other objects 
of similar shape: k. nuhas is the metal cap of the 
obelisk near Heliopolis (“Ayn Shams {9.v.]); &. éur@b in 
modern Arabic is used for a chemical sublimating ves- 
sel; k. bukrdt is used by surgeons for a particular kind 
of head bandage; and kalis (kids) is the name of a 
plant, which seemed to represent a human head with 
a high cap. Kalansuwa was also the name of a fortress 
near al-Ramla in Palestine, see G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890, 476. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Dozy, Dictionnaire détaillé des noms des véte- 
ments chez les Arabes, Amsterdam 1843, 365-71; idem, 
Supplément, ii, 395, 401; S. Franekel, Die aramdi- 
sche Fremdwérter im Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 53-4; H. 
Lammens, Remarques sur les mots francais dérivés de 
Varabe, Beirut 1890 (supposes an influence of the 
word kalansuwa on Fr. calotte); A. Mez, Die Renaissance 
des Islaéms, Heidelberg 1922, 26, 45-6, 130, 217, 
348-9, 367; Yedida Stillman, Arab dress: a short his- 
tory, Leiden 2000, index and pls. 4, 14, 26, 44; 
and see further, LiBAs. (W. ByORKMAN) 
KALIKAT, locally K6itkobu (interpreted in 

Malayalam as “cock fortress”, see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Fobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words 
and phrases, "London 1903, 148), conventionally Gaticut 
and, in modern Indian parlance, KozHIkopE, a town 
of the Western Deccan or Peninsular Indian 
coastland (lat. 11° 15' N., long. 75° 45' E.) in what 
was known in pre-modern times, and is still known, 
as the Malabar coast [see Ma‘BaR]. In British Indian 
times it was the centre of a sub-district (falik) of the 
same name in the Malabar District of the Madras 
Presidency, later Province; it is now the centre of the 
District of Kozhikode in the Kerala State of the Indian 
Union. 

In pre-Muslim times, the region around Kalikat fell 
within the powerful Hindu kingdom of the Colas. The 
commander of the Khaldji sultans of Dihli, Malik 
Kafur [g.v.], broke through the Deccan to the Malabar 
coast for the first time in the opening years of the 
8th/ 14th century, although this success was short-lived 
[see Ma‘BaR]. It was, however, probably as a result 
of Muslim knowledge of the region that the traveller 
Ibn Battiita was able ca. 739/1338 to visit the Malabar 
coast and, specifically, Kalikat (which he spells as 
Kalikit). He describes the ruler there as an infidel 
having the title of Samari, a rendering of Malayalam 
sdmini or s@miitiri, a vernacular modification of Skr. 
sdmandn “sea king”, which the Portuguese subsequently 
rendered as Samorin or Zamorin. There was already 
a substantial community there of Muslim traders, who 
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had commercial connections with the Maldive Islands, 
Ceylon, Java and China. There was a shahbandar [q.v.] 
or head of the Muslim merchant community v2s-a-vis 
the ruler, called Ibrahim, who came from Bahrayn, 
and also a adi and the shaykh of a Sift zdwiya or 
hospice in the town. Ibn Battiita noted a large num- 
ber of Chinese ships in the busy harbour, and it was 
in one of these junks that he then embarked for China 
(Rikla, iv, 88-94, tr. Gibb and Beckingham, iv, 812- 
14, cf. Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the way thither, London 
1914-15, iv, 24-6; on the Chinese presence at Kalikat, 
see Yule-Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, >London 
1903, ti, 391-2 n. 5). 

In 1370 the Malabar coast passed into the general 
control of the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vidjayana- 
gar [g.v.] and remained under non-Muslim rule with 
the exception of a short period towards the end of 
the ]7th century when the Mughal emperor Awrangzib 
overran the Deccan. As in Ibn Battiita’s time, Kalikat 
itself remained under the rule of its Zamorins till the 
18th century. 

Another Muslim, the historian ‘Abd al-Razzak [q.v.] 
al-Samarkandi, was sent as an envoy to the Zamorin 
of Kalikat by the Timarid Shah Rukh in 846/1442, 
and mentions seeing ships from the Horn of Africa 
and Zanzibar in its harbour; the numerous local 
Muslim community had two mosques and a Shafi‘i 
kadi. It was just after this, in 1444, that the first Euro- 
pean to visit Kalikat, Nicolo Conti, came from Cochin. 
The Zamorins extended their authority with the help 
of the Muslim traders, and in the 15th century Kalikat 
became the most important town on the Malabar 
coast. Malabar was also a part of India where the 
Portuguese endeavoured to establish forts and trading 
factories, with Covilha at Kalikat in 1486 and Vasco 
da Gama there in 1498. A factory was set up in 
1500, but immediately destroyed by the local Muslims, 
whose monopoly of trade was now seriously and, in 
the end, fatally challenged; a fort was built in 1511, 
but evacuated in 1525, the end of Portuguese activ- 
ities at Kalikat. European settlements were more suc- 
cessful at Cannanore or Kannaniir [9.v.] and at Cochin, 
whose Radjas were enemies of the Zamorins, hence 
sought European help and support. 

The English first appeared at Kalikat in 1615 when 
three ships under Captain William Keeling arrived. 
In 1664 the English East India Company opened a 
factory; in 1698 the French Company opened one; 
and in 1752 the Danish did likewise. The extensive 
trade in cotton cloths exported from Kalikat—Marco 
Polo mentions the fine textiles of Malabar—was the 
origin of the English term calico (see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Fobson, 147-8). By the later 17th century, the 
power of the Zamorins was in decline, but they con- 
tinued to be hostile to foreigners. Kalikat suffered 
badly in the Mysore Wars of the later 18th century, 
being sacked by the Muslim armies of Haydar ‘Ali 
[g.v.] of Mysore in 1773, and those of his son Tipit 
Sultan [g.v.] in 1788, who tried to establish a rival 
capital in Malabar on the south bank of the nearby 
Beypore river. In 1790 Kalikat was occupied by East 
India Company troops, and by the Treaty of 
Seringapatam of 1792, the town passed finally under 
British control. 

A significant proportion of the town’s population 
remained Muslim, under their Hindu and then British 
rulers, being part of the Mappila community of 
Muslims on the Malabar coast [see MapprLa]. In the 
1901 census, they formed 40% of Kalikat’s 77,000 
population, with over 40 mosques, including the 
Shekkindé Paili, with the shrine and tomb of Shaykh 








Mamu Koya, said to have come from Egypt to Kalikat 

in the 16th century. In 1970 the town had a popu- 

lation of 330,000, and in 2003, 453,700. 
Bibliography: C.A. Innes, Madras District gazetteers. 

Malabar and Anjengo, Madras 1908, 45 ff., 380-9; 

Imperial gazetteer of India’, ix, 289-91. For studies on 

the history of the Malabar coast and the European 

presence there, see the Bibls. to MASBAR and MAPPILA. 
(C.E. Boswortu) 

KALIMANTAN, Putau KaLimantan, or KLEMANTAN, 
one of the pre-colonial names of the island 
of Borneo [g.v. in Suppl.], one of the larger Sunda 
Islands in present-day Indonesia and Malaysia. The 
name is officially used in Indonesia for the whole 
island, whereas in Malaysia the term Borneo, derived 
by the Portuguese from the name of the old and once 
powerful sultanate of Brunei [g.v. in Suppl.] in the 
north, is still in use. About three-quarters of the island 
is part of the Indonesian Republic, being divided into 
four provinces: West, Central, South and East Kali- 
mantan. The northern states of Sarawak and Sabah 
[g.zw.] are part of the Federation of Malaysia (since 
1963), while the Sultanate of Brunei re-obtained its 
independence from British protection in 1984. 

The present article deals essentially with the eth- 
nic and social structures of the whole island; for the 
Indonesian part of the island specifically, see BORNEO, 
in Suppl. The whole island covers an area of ca. 
755,000 km?. As most of the area is, or was, cov- 
ered by tropical rain forest growing partly on swampy 
ground, particularly in the vast plains in the south, 
the population density was very thin; an average of 
22 people per km* was counted. Bigger settlements 
are usually found on river shores not too far away 
from their mouths, thus presenting themselves as strate- 
gic places for rule and commerce. The people used 
to live in villages or longhouses on the shores of the 
huge rivers that, until recently, together with their 
tributaries, were almost the only ways of communi- 
cation for most parts of the island, except in the 
mountainous areas where rapids and ravines made 
shipping almost impossible. 

Ethnologists usually divide the indigenous popula- 
tion of Kalimantan into two major groups: the 
“Malays” and the “Dayaks”. These terms, however, 
should not be taken necessarily to denote ethnic, or 
even cultural identities. In both groups, a large vari- 
ety of ethnic, cultural, linguistic and tribal entities 
exist. In very general terms, “Malay” denotes those 
individuals or groups who masuk Islam (“became 
Muslims”) and therefore either considered themselves 
to have taken over “Malay” rehgion and adat (cus- 
toms), or who were considered by their former kins- 
folk to have left their old relationships and adopted 
a new and strange identity, namely, the Malay one. 
“Dayak” then covers all those indigenous tribes and 
groups who did not become Muslim but either kept 
to their traditional religious and cultural identities or, 
later, became Christians. 

Such “ethnic switching” of the “Malays” was not 
a general rule, however, as sometimes is taken for 
granted. Some: of those groups who turned to Islam 
still maintained a number of their traditions, e.g. liv- 
ing in longhouses, or continuing their own nutrition 
habits. Thus e.g. the Bakumpai in the south Barito 
districts in South Kalimantan did not take over Malay 
habits, although they became strong propagators of 
Islam to the Dayaks in the interior. Other tribal enti- 
ties maintained parts of their traditional social struc- 
ture and habits after converting to Islam, e.g. the 
Bajau on the west coast of Sabah and the Bajau Laut 
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(Sea Bajau) in the Tawau region (who may, however, 
originate from the Southern Philippines). The Islamic 
Madurese who were transplanted from the island of 
Madura and Eastern Java to West Kalimantan by the 
Indonesian army after 1965 and settled there on land 
owned formerly by Chinese refugees living there since 
the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1644, met with the 
unanimous hostility of the Chinese (now partly Pro- 
testant, Catholic or traditional Chinese), the Dayaks 
(partly Christian or traditional), and the “Malays” from 
the former sultanate of Sambas. After the collapse of 
President Suharto and the power of his army who 
had sheltered them, they suffered a severe series of 
massacres. 

The first strongholds of Islam on Kalimantan were 
those settlements that were already established as har- 
bour and military watch stations under the Mari- 
time Kingdom of Sri Vijaya which had its centre 
near Palembang [g.v.] in south Sumatra, and which 
vanished in the 14th century (particularly in West 
Kalimantan, like Sukadana, Sambas), or by the 
Javanese Empire of Majapahit which decayed at the 
end of the 15th century (e.g. Kutai [¢.v.] in East 
Kalimantan). Muslim sultans established their power, 
and their seats of power continued their roles as trad- 
ing and administrative centres. Other centres like 
Brunei and Banjarmasin [see BANDJARMASIN] followed 
suit, and these increased in importance for the “Malay” 
or regional traders when, first the Portuguese and 
later the Spaniards, and then the British and the 
Dutch, attempted to promote their trading interests. 
These traders, although only few among them were 
ethnic Malays, continued to use Malay as their dn- 
gua franca as they had done already in the times of 
(Buddhist) Sri Vijaya, and they were also the main 
communicators of Islamic teachings, first from a 
foothold in the coastal and sub-coastal settlements and 
from there penetrating into some of the up-river 
regions. The interior of the island remained, however, 
closed to them. 

Bibliography: JE. Garang, Adat und Gesellschaft, 
Wiesbaden 1974, esp. 109 ff., 178 ff; Judith Nagata, 
In defense of ethnic boundaries. The changing myths and 
charters of Malay identity, in C.F. Keyes (ed.), Ethnic 
change, Seattle 1981, 88-116; R.L. Wadley, Reconsid- 
ering an ethnic label in Borneo, in BTLV, clvi/1 (2000), 
83-101, esp. 85. (OQ. ScHUMANN) 
KAMILIYYA, an early Shi‘it sect which is 

normally mentioned for having criticised not only Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar, as did the R&afida [9.v.], but also 
‘Alt. The founder, a certain Abi Kamil Mu‘adh 
b. Husayn al-Nabhani, seems to have lived in Kifa 
during the first decades of the 2nd century A.H., but 
has left no traces in later sources. He supported Zayd 
b. ‘Ali [g.v.] and therefore did not acknowledge any- 
body as imdém who abstained from coming out for his 
rights. This verdict applied to ‘Ali as well as to his 
son Hasan; only Husayn acted as an imam should do. 
Apart from that, Abi Kamil seems to have shared 
some of the gnostic ideas proffered by Abi Mansi 
al‘Idjlt (executed under Yisuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqaff 
between 120/738 and 126/744 [see MANsUrrvya]}, e.g. 
metempsychosis. Among those who felt attracted to 
him was the father of the poet Bashshar b. Burd [9.v.]. 
His adherents followed Zayd b. ‘Ali’s sons, Yahya 
first and then ‘Ali, but when the latter joined al-Nafs 
al-Zakiyya (Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah [g.v.]) and 
shared his defeat, they lost their orientation and faded 
away. Later heresiographers failed to recognise the iden- 
tity of the sect; they had to entirely rely ona few lines 
of hidj@ poetry. Malevolent reporters like Ma‘dan al- 





Shumayti changed the name into Kumayliyya. In Shi‘t 

tradition, the group sometimes appears as al-Husayniyya 

(al-Nawbakhtt, al-Kummi, Kadi al-Nu‘man). 
Bibliography: Ash‘art, Makalat al-Islamiyyin, 17 

ll. 4 ff.; Baghdadi, a/-Fark bayn al-firak, 39 ll. 3 ff; 

Nawbakhti, Firak al-Shia, 51 Il. 9 ff; Sa‘d b. ‘Abd 

Allah al-Kummi, al-Makalat wa ’l-firak, 14 1. 10 and 

74 §145; Kadi Nu‘man, al-Urdjiza al-mukhtara, ed. 

Poonawala, 210 w. 2073 ff; Ch. Pellat, in Onens, 

xvi (1963), 102-3; J. van Ess, Die Kamiliya, in WI, 

xxviii (1988), 141-53; idem, Theologie und Gesellschaft 

am 2. und 3. Fh. Hidschra, i, Berlin 1991, 269-72. 

“i (J. van Ess) 

KANBO, Kamepo, Suayky DyaMALi, Suhrawardi 
Safi saint of early 10th/16th century Muslim India, 
who died in 941/1534-5 during the reign of the 
Mughal ruler Humayin [9.v.] and was buried at 
Mihrawli, His son Gada’r [see GADA’? KAMBO, in 
Suppl.], whom Djamali had in his lifetime made his 
khalifa or spiritual successor within the Suhrawardt 
order, achieved equal religious influence at the courts 
of Humayiin and then Akbar. 

Bibliography: See that to GADA’I KAMBO. 
: (Ep,) 

KANTIMIR, DEMETRIUS (Cantemir, Kanti- 
miroglu) (1673-1723), Hospodar (Rumanian “lord”) 
or tributary prince of Moldavia during Otto- 
man times, and renowned musical practitioner and 
theorist. Born on 26 October 1673 at Silisteni, he 
was the son of Constantin, Prince of Moldavia (1685- 
93). In 1687 he was sent as a princely hostage to 
Istanbul, and was to stay there until 1691 and then 
again from 1693 until 1710, when he was himself 
appointed Boghdan beyt, i.e. governor of Moldavia [see 
BOGHDAN]. But he promptly formed an alliance with 
Peter the Great, and was forced to flee as a result 
of the unexpected Ottoman victory of 1711, there- 
after living in Russia, attached to the court. In 1722 
he took part in the Caucasian campaign, but fell ill, 
and died on 21 August 1723. 

Whatever the importance of his political role, it is 
his prodigious scholarly and creative achievements that 
justify his reputation as a major figure. As familiar 
with Islamic as with classical and contemporary 
European culture, he was a polymath who had inter- 
ests in architecture, cartography and geography, and 
also wrote on philosophy and theology. In Western 
Europe he was considered important above all as 
an authority on the history and current state of the 
Ottoman Empire, and his Jncrementa atque decrementa 
aule Othomanice, first published in 1734-5 in an English 
translation, was to remain the standard source on the 
Ottomans for a century, and is still of interest for its 
personal observations. A further important work that 
remained undeservedly in its shadow is the Systema de 
religione et statu Imperii turcici. 

In Turkey, on the other hand, where he is known 
as Kantemiroglu, it is for his musical accomplishments 
that he is renowned. He was an outstanding funbir 
[¢.v.] player; his innovative treatise was to exert a 
major influence on theoretical writing down to the 
middle of the 19th century; and the modern reper- 
toire preserves a considerable number of pieces attrib- 
uted to him. Some are spurious, but it is evident from 
those he included in his collection of notations, itself 
invaluable as a comprehensive record of late 17th- 
century Ottoman instrumental music, that he was a 
skillful and innovative composer. 

Bibliography: 1. Works of Cantemir. Desenptio 

Moldavie, in Operele Principelui Demetriu Cantemiru, i, 

Bucharest 1872; The history of the growth and decay of 
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the Othman Empire, tr. N. Tindal, 2 vols., London 
1734-5; Systema de religione et statu Imperit turcicit (Stste- 
mul sau intocmirea religiei muhammedane), tr. V. Gandea, 
Bucharest 1977; Kitab-t ‘Iim-t mistki Gla wedjh ul- 
huriifat, ms. Turkiyat Enstitiisii Y. 2768. 

2. Studies on Cantemir. T.T. Burada, Scrierile 
ale lui Dimitrie Cantemir, in Analele Academie Romane, 
xxxli (Memoriile sect. literare) (1909-10); P.P. Panai- 
tescu, Dimitrie Cantemir. Viala si opera, Bucharest 1958; 
M. Guboglu, Dimitrie Cantemir—onentaliste, in Studia et 
Acta Onentalia, iii (1960); CG. Maciuca, Dimitrie 
Cantemir, Bucharest 1962; E. Popescu-Judet, Dimitrie 
Cantemir et la musique turque, in Studia et Acta orten- 
talia, vii (1968); E. Popescu-Judetz, Dumitrie Cantemr, 
cartea stintei muzictt, Bucharest 1973; idem, Studies 
in oriental arts, Pittsburgh 1981; idem, Meanings in 
Turkish musical culture, Istanbul 1996; G. Cioranesco, 
La contribution de Démétre Cantemir aux études orientales, 
in Turcica, vi (1975); LB. Siirelsan, Dimitre Cantemir 
(1673-1723), Ankara 1975; S. Faroqhi, Aultur und 
Alltag im osmanischen Reich, Munich 1995; W. Feld- 
man, Music of the Ottoman court. Makam, composition 
and the early Ottoman instrumental repertoire, Berlin 1996. 

rE (O. Wricut) 

KAPLAN MUSTAFA PASHA (d. 1091/1680), 
Ottoman vizier and kapudan pasha (q.v.]. Edu- 
cated in the palace school at Istanbul, he made his 
early career in the private household of the sultan or 
enderiin (q.v.]. Launched afterwards into a military and 
administrative career, Kaplan Mustafa Pasha was 
appointed beglerbegi of Damascus before 1076/1666. 
From 6 February 1666 to April 1672, he served as 
Grand Admiral (kapudan pasha). Under the Grand 
Vizier and Commander-in-Chief Fadil Ahmed Pasha 
K6priilii, he commanded the main squadron during 
the War of Candia (Gind Sefert [see IKRITISH; KANDIYA]. 
In 1077/1666 his fleet of 47 galleys served to trans- 
port men and materials to Crete. On 30 October 
1666, the Grand Vizier boarded the admiral’s flag- 
ship (bashtarda) at Termis Iskelesi (the fortress of Ternis, 
Thermisia, present-day Ermioni), or at Monemvasia, 
Menekshe [¢.v.], in order to go to the front in Crete. 
In the next year, he made a punitive raid on the 
Cyclades, sacking the island of Paros [see PARA]. In 
1672 he was made beglerbegt of Aleppo and appointed 
serasker (commander of the field army) for the Sultan 
Mehemmed IV’s Polish campaign, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was made beglerbegi of Diyar Bakr. 

Mustafa Pasha fought before Cehrin (Cyhyryn), the 
seat of the Ukrainian hetman Doroshenko, at that 
time an Ottoman ally, in 1674/1085 and again in 
1089/1678, reconquering that fortress on 2-3 Redjeb 
1089/20-1 August 1678. From 1678/1089, Mustafa 
was Grand Admiral for the second time till his death 
in the harbour of Izmir on 10 Shawwal 1091/5 
December 1680 while cruising the Archipelago. 

Bibliography: [Kemal Yiikep,] Turk silahl kuvvet- 
leri tariha HIT c, 3.4. eke. Girit seferi (1645-1669), Ankara 
1977, 65-8, 73-9; R.C. Anderson, Naval wars in the 
Levant 1559-1853, Liverpool and Pninceton 1952, 
178-81; LH. Danigsmend, Osmanh tarihi kronolojisi, 
Istanbul 1971-2, iv, 441-3, 448, v, 198-9; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 234, 296-8, 306, 338, 341, 
387-9, 389-10, 399, xii, 27-9, 32, 46n; BJ. Slot, 
Archipelagus turbatus, Leiden-Istanbul 1982, i, 168, ii, 
395-6. (A.H. bE Groot) 
KARAM (a,), the qualities of nobility of char- 

acter, magnanimity, generosity, all the virtues 
making up the noble and virtuous man (see W6bKAS, 
Letter Kaf, Wiesbaden 1970, 142-3). For a discussion 
of honour and nobility, see ‘IRD; MURO’A and sHARAF. 





KARAMANLIDIKA [see turks. II. vi, in Suppl.] 

KARATAY (or KirrAy) av-‘IzzI AL-KHAzINDARI, 
an author of the Mamlik period about whom 
very little is known. 

His name would seem to indicate that he was a 
mamlik of a kha@zindar or treasurer. Three fragments 
of his chronicle, called Ta’rikh al-Nawddir mimma djaré 
i l-awa@il wa ‘l-awakhir, have been preserved, the most 
interesting being that covering the years 626-89/1228- 
90 (Gotha A 1655), in which the author says that he 
was writing between 1293 and 1341. This latter part 
is not free from faults (chronological errors, anecdotes 
which are hard to verify, and legends mixed with real 
events), hence should be used only with care, but its 
interest lies in the fact that it transmits oral sources 
contemporary with the author, certain information 
stemming from highly-placed personages of the final 
years of the Ayyabid period, such as Djamal al-Din 
Ibn Matrah [9.v.}, and likewise some fragments of 
the abridged, and little-known, history of al-Nasir 
Kalawiin’s reign composed by the k@di Sharaf al-Din 
Ibn al-Wahid. The author was, moreover, largely 
inspired by the well-known chronicle of Ibn Wasil 
[g.v.] and may have used a source common to him- 
self and Ibn al-Dawadari [q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Ed. by the late H. Hein, Der Ta’rit 
magmit an-nawadir des Amir Sthib ad-din Qaratay, Bibl. 
Islamica, Beirut, in press; ed. and partial tr. G. 
Levi Della Vida, L’invasione dei Tartari in Siria nel 
1260 nei ricordi di un testimone oculare, in Orientalia, 
N.S. iv (1935), 353-76; Brockelmann, II, 54, S IL, 
53; Cl. Cahen, La chronique de Kirtdy et les Francs de 
Syne, in JA, cexxix (1937), 140-5; R. Irwin, The 
image of the Byzantine and the Frank in Arab popular lit- 
erature, in Mediterranean Historical Review, iv (1989), 
226-42; Linda S. Northrup, From slave to sultan, 
Stuttgart 1998, 33-4, 47. (AnnE-Mariz Eppé) 
KASIM ARSLAN (?-995/2-1587), Indo-Muslim 

poet, court panegyrist of the Mughal emperor Akbar 
(q.v.] in the later 10th/16th century. 

Details regarding his life and career are scanty. 
According to Muntakhab al-tawarikh, he was originally 
a native of Tis; but most other writers refer to him 
as Mashhadi, which would indicate that he might 
have lived in Mashhad. He was brought up in 
Transoxania and went to India during Akbar’s reign. 
It is related that he took Arslan as his pen-name 
because his father claimed descent from Arslan 
Djadhib, a military commander of Mahmid of 
Ghazna. Kasim Arslan is described as a man of broad 
religious views, enjoying a witty, sociable and gener- 
ous disposition. Apart from his status as a poet, he 
was known in his time as a skilled calligrapher, spe- 
cialising in the nasta‘lik style. His diwéan, which is rare, 
comprises various kinds of poems. One of his kasidas 
is addressed to the Eighth Imam ‘Ali al-Rida and 


| expresses the poet’s devotion to the Shi‘T leader. His 


ghazals, mostly short, describe amatory feelings in sim- 
ple speech. His chronograms, for which he is espe- 
cially noted, are useful in providing dates of certain 
historical events. He died, according to most accounts, 
at Lahore in 995/1587. 

Bibliography: \. Sources. Diwan, Oriental 
Public Library, Bankipore, 249; ‘Ali Kulr Khan 
Walih Daghistani, Riyad al-shu‘ara’, B.M. Add. 
16,729; Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft iklim, ii, ed. Djawad 
Fadil, Tehran n.d; Siddtk Hasan Khan, Sham“z 
andjuman, Bhopal 1876; ‘Abd al-Kadir Bada’tini, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh, wi, tr. Wolseley Haig, Calcutta 
1925; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbar?, ii, tr. 
B. De, Calcutta 1936; Abu ’l-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, i, 
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tr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta 1868; Ahmad ‘Aly Khan 

Hashimi Sandilawi, Tadhkira-i makhzan al-ghari ib, i, 

ed. Muhammad Bakir, Lahore 1968. 

2. Studies. Shams al-Din Sami, Kamus al-a‘lam, 

v, Istanbul 1889; T.W. Beale, An onental biographi- 

cal dictionary, London 1894; Indo-Iranica (Calcutta), 

xii/1 (March 1959). (Munipur RAHMAN) 

KASR (a.), pl. Ausiir, most probably from Grk. kas- 
tron, Latin castrum, has the general sense of “a forti- 
fied place”, hence “residence of an amir or ruler, 
palace, or any building on a larger scale than a mere 
house”. 

1. In the central and eastern Islamic lands. 
See for this, sARAY, and note also that in the Persian 
lands, a synonym for this in early mediaeval usage 
(e.g. in Narshakhi, Bayhaki, Djiizdjani) is often kiishk 
(MP koshk), yielding Eng. and Ger. kosk, Fr. kiosque. 

2. In the Maghrib. 

Here, from the vocalic changes frequent in Maghribi 
dialects, we often find the pronunciation ksar, pl. ksir. 
The term has here various semantic strata that have 
to be illuminated by close examination of the vari- 
ous texts available and by archaeological investiga- 
tion, and in the light of the complex material factors 
concerning the Maghribi habitat from mediaeval times 
until long afterwards. Hence it denotes here: (a) a 
palace, the place from which political authority is 
exercised, or an aristocratic residence; (b) a fortified 
place, a small fort or a full-scale fortress; (c) a forti- 
fied complex for community habitation; and (d) a col- 
lective granary or store house. 

A. The evidence of mediaeval texts 

The palace. The term is usually used in the texts to 
denote a palace, a place of residence for a person 
wielding authority, such as the kasr al-kadim which the 
Aghlabid amir Ibrahim I had built in 184/800, on 
the site of the princely town of al-‘Abbasiyya, not far 
from al-Kayrawan [q.v.] (al-Baladhuri, Futiih, 328; al- 
Bakri, al-Masalik wa ’l-mamalik, ed. and tr. de Slane, 
repr. Paris 1965, 28/64), or the palaces (kusir) built 
in 263/876 by the amir Ibrahim II in his new princely 
residence of Rakkada [g.v.] (al-Bakri, op. cit., 27/62, 
147/135; Ibn ‘Idhari, i, 299). Al-Mahdiyya [9.v.], the 
first royal residence founded by the Fatimids in Ifrikiya, 
additionally included the palaces of ‘Ubayd Allah and 
Abu ’Il-Kasim (Ibn Hawkal, 71/67; al-Bakri, op. ci, 
30/67-8). In the far Maghrib, the fortress built by 
the Almoravids at the moment of the foundation of 
Marrakush [g.v.] was called the Kasr al-Hadjar (Ibn 
‘Idhart, iii, 20). The term served to designate at one 
and the same time palaces, including the governmental 
headquarters or princely residence, and also the res- 
idences (kusir) of the Almohad leaders, each of which 
comprised houses (dar), gardens (basdtin), a bathhouse 
(kammam) and stables (istablaé) (al-“Umari, Masalik al- 
absar fi mamalik al-amsar, B.N. Paris ms. No. 5868, 
fol. 67b, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 
179). 

Fortresses, places for garrisons and the fortified community 
habitats. Although frequently used in texts from the 
mediaeval period, the term kasr has no homogenous 
geographical distribution. It is rare in the western 
regions, from Tilimsan/Tlemcen to the Adantic, where 
toponyms like fAisn and kala are very clearly pre- 
dominant, but places denominated as kusur are numer- 
ous from Tripolitania to the region of Tahart, passing 
through Ifrikiya, where they often correspond to 
fortresses whose construction goes back to Byzantine 
times (al-Bakri, Masalik, 31/69, 50/108; al-Idrisi, 
Maghnb, 157/144-5). However, in their grouping, the 
fortified sites thus described as kasr or kusiir do not 





appear to be, above all, places for garrisons but rather 
centres for population, a role that certain fortresses 
dating from Byzantine times already played at the 
time of the Arab conquest (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futih, 
224, 228, 239; al-Bakri, op. cit, 13/34). In Ifrikiya, 
as in the far Maghrib, the term thus denotes a village 
or a fortified town (ibid., 47/101, 153/292), or a for- 
tified place where the surrounding people come to 
take refuge when necessary (al-Tidjani, Rihla, Tunis 
and Tripoli 1981, 56, 119). Corresponding to an 
agglomeration on a more important scale, the term 
finally denotes nuclei of people, and these may be of 
a pre-urban or an urban nature. Thus Tahart was in 
origin made up of several kusir (B. Zerouki, L’imamat 
de Tahart, premier état musulman du Maghreb, i, Paris 1987, 
132-3); it was probably similarly the case at Sidjilmasa 
(Ibn Hawkal, 91/89). 

B. The pre-modern ksiér in the Maghrib 

The fortified villages of the Saharan wastes. In North 
African toponomy, Arabic ksar frequently replaces its 
Berber equivalent igherm (pl. igherman) when applied to 
the fortified villages characteristic of a type of habi- 
tat peculiar to the ante-Saharan zones: in Morocco, 
in the valleys of the Ziz, Dadés and Draa, from the 
Siis in the west to Tafilalt in the east, and from the 
Atlas from north of the Draa to the south; and in 
Algeria, the regions of Tuwat [g.v.] and Gourara [¢.v. 
in Suppl.] and that of Mzab [¢.v.]. In its “completed” 
form, i.e. pre-modern one, such as one still finds in 
Morocco, the ksar appears as a fortified village with 
a rectangular plan, surrounded by a protective wall 
flanked with towers and with angled bastions; the 
space thus circumscribed, with a dense network of 
contiguous houses, is criss-crossed by several narrow 
streets whose pattern is based on more or less orthog- 
onal axes. The regular form depends on the topo- 
graphical conditions of the site; if the ksiér of the 
plains of southern Morocco most often show a regu- 
lar pattern, the mountain villages are made up of 
houses huddled together and presenting a continuous 
front view, whilst in the Algerian Sahara, the over- 
whelming majority of ksir simply consist of an agglom- 
eration with a dense and complex pattern whose 
general contours attest an organic pattern of growth. 
As an economic centre and place of refuge, and as 
a nucleus for sedentarisation, the ksar forms the basic 
political unit of these regions. In the southeast of 
Morocco, the management of the internal affairs of 
the ksar is confided to two distinct political entities: 
the chief (shaykh or amghar) elected once a year is 
seconded by the chiefs of the quarters or the great 
families (mzarig or amur) in order to avoid power being 
gathered up into the hands of a single kinship group. 
These balancing factors, which make up a small coun- 
cil (Gama‘a [q.v.]}, are guarantees of a social order 
that is expressed by means of prescribed forms and 
customary rules, often set down in writing. 

The collective granary in the eastern Maghrib. In south- 
eastern Tunisia, the term fsar further denotes a col- 
lective storehouse where the local people, living in the 
valleys near to cultivated fields, come to store their 
grain. The mountainous Tuniso-Libyan arc and _ its 
outliers, some 150 km/95 miles long, contains a hun- 
dred or so of these ésir, with similar ones in Algeria, 
in the region of Gourara. Built on a hilltop with 
escarpmented slopes, the Asar here generally has a 
quadrangular plan, with its protective wall formed by 
the placing together of narrow rooms (ghurfas) with 
cradle vaulting, sometimes placed above each other 
on two or three levels, access to them being by an 
improvised outside ladder. Although nobody lives there, 
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the ksar is nonetheless a focus for the social life of 
peoples living a dispersed or troglodytic way of life. 
Sometimes it provides shelter for some artisanal activ- 
ities, and it forms the point near to which an impor- 
tant market may on occasion be held. Likewise, one 
finds the mosque or musalla [g.v.], sometimes with a 
cemetery associated with it, at some distance away 
from the ksar yet at the same time associated with it. 

The overall view. It is extremely difficult, for reasons 
both historical and methodological, to trace the evo- 
lution of the habitat which finally contributed to the 
emergence of the “completed” form of the sar, the 
fortified village of the high plateaux of the Moroccan 
steppelands, more characteristic of certain regions 
which are in majority Berberophone than really “typ- 


ical”—as has often been said—of a certain “Berber | 


style of architecture”. Various influences have been 
suggested in this regard: that of Africa, put forward 
at the time of the first exploratory travels, has speed- 
ily been forgotten, even if Terrasse perpetuated it in 
a certain manner by finding in the ks# an imprint 
of Pharaonic Egypt. The geometrical disposition of 
the Moroccan ksar, above all the presence of a prin- 
cipal axis which serves the groups of dwelling places, 
has generated as many arguments in favour of the 
thesis of an influence from the Roman-Byzantine castel- 
lum, whilst the brick decoration which often orna- 
ments the whole ensemble has raised the question of 
connections with the East and with Hispano-Moresque 
art. Suffice it to say that these suggestions still today 
do not go beyond simple formal or stylistic likenesses. 


The problem of tracing the origin of the type is | 


further exacerbated by the difficulty of dating these 
groupings, given the very fragmentary historical data 
and the absence of archaeological remains which can 
be firmly dated. Thus, although the Moroccan ksar 
has for a long time been considered as an example 
of a “traditional” and “archaic” form of architecture, 
and therefore of an undateable nature, its existence 
is not attested by any sure material piece of evidence 
before at least the 17th and 18th centuries. The uncer- 
tainty over the dating—or at least, over the relative 
chronology—of these fortified villages has given rise 
to two postulates: (1) the prior dating of those with 
plans shows an organic growth compared with those 
having geometrical plans—ksar with regular plans are 
considered later than those which, in Tuwat and else- 
where in the Sahara, show in their plans no concern 
for symmetry; and (2) terre pisée was substituted for 
stone—the ksdér constructed of baked earth is seen as 
the end product of a process of change from the 
more ancient fortresses built in stone. These theories, 
even if they cannot be regarded as totally invalid, 
must, however, be approached with great prudence 
because of their neglect for the socio-economic and 
topographical considerations which brought about the 
conditions for the construction of these sites, and 
because of the a priori definition of a linear evolution 
of the construction techniques which they presuppose. 
Studies on the typologies involved, supported by the 
most rigorous possible surface explorations, are required 
to understand the phenomenon of the fsar in all its 
breadth, geographical and chronological. J.-C]. Echallier 
has accordingly made an exploration and inventory 
of over 300 ksir in the Gourara-Tuwat region. Starting 
from formal criteria, he proposes classifying the ensem- 
ble of these sites into six main groups, ranging from 
storehouses used as refuges on rocky peaks (type I) 
to regular walled enclosures in unfired brick, display- 
ing a sense of care in the organisation of the interior 
spaces (type VI). In southeastern Tunisia, some inscrip- 





tions on plasterwork placed on the arcading of the 
entrance vaulting, from which access leads into the 
ksar, bear a date. A. Louis has studied and published 
the account of a granary which served as a place of 
refuge, the Ksar Zanata, which in this way dates to 
475/1082-3, whilst at the Ksar Djouama, an inscrip- 
tion dates either the building or the restoration of 
this part of the building to 1178/1764-5. The gap 
between these two dates indicates the degree of uncer- 
tainty which still reigns in the studies on the evolu- 
tion of these forms of habitation in the Maghrib. 

Often placed in connection with the general phe- 
nomenon of a crisis which ruptured the complemen- 
tary relationship between two types of economy, the 
nomadic and the sedentary, and which led to pe- 
riods of conflict and change, it seems that the ksar of 
southern Morocco and southern Algeria, like the com- 
munal storehouses of southeastern Tunisia, can be 
placed, in a more global and more nuanced way, in 
relationship to a situation of transition between nomad- 
ism and sedentarisation. This particular form of a 
place for keeping commodities and for refuge, or 
as a place for habitation, would thus form a nucleus 
for sedentarisation around which the territory of a 
given human group becomes organised. The ksar, so 
characteristic of certain North African landscapes, is 
an architectural form on the verge of disappearing 
because of the major changes of recent decades in 
social relations and techniques. In these regions, it is 
now the village which has succeeded the ksar as the 
basic element of social cohesion. 

Bibliography: On the classical view of the 
Moroccan ksar, see the basic works of E. Laoust, 
L’habitation chez les transhumants du Maroc central (suite 
et fin), in Hespéris, xviii (1934), 109-96; H. Terrasse, 
Kasbas berbéres de UAtlas et des Oasis, Paris 1938; and 
Burg. 4. On the storehouses of southeastern Tunisia, 
see A. Louis, Tunisie du Sud. Ksars et villages de crétes, 
Paris 1975. For typology and corpus of monuments, 
see D. Jacques-Meunié, Architectures et habitats du 
Dades, Maroc présahanen, Paris 1962; J.Cl. Echallier, 
Villages désertés et structures agraires anciennes du Touat- 
Gourara (Sahara algéren), Paris 1972. For a new 
methodological approach, see W.J.R. Curtis, Type 
and variation. Berber collective dwellings of the northwestern 
Sahara, in Mugarnas, 1 (1983), 181-209; L. Mezzine, 
Le Tafilalt, contribution a@ Vhistotre du Maroc au XVII 
et XVHI siécles, Rabat 1987 (fundamental work); 
P. Bonte, L’habitat sédentaire “qstirien” en Maurétanie 
Sahanenne, in H.-P. Francfort (ed.), Nomades et sédentaires 
en Aste centrale. Apports d’archéologie et de UVethnologie, Paris 
1990, 57-67; P. Cressier, La fortification islamique au 
Maroc. Eléments de bibliographic, in Archéologie islamique, 
v (1995), 163-96, 203-4. J.-P. VAN StaivEL) 
KASR ABI DANIS, a settlement of Islamic 

Portugal, revealed by archaeological excavations on 
the ancient site of Salacia, to the south of Lisbon, 
and on the site of the present convent of Aracoeli, 
the modern Alcacer do Sal. 

It dates from the 3rd/9th century, when coastal 
defences were being erected against the Viking attacks 
which had begun in 230/844 [see aL-mapjts]. The 
fortress occupied a major strategic site, up-river from 
the mouth of the Sado. According to Ibn Hazm and 
Ibn Hayyan, it was in the course of the tina in this 
century, during the reign of the Umayyad amir ‘Abd 
Allah, that the Bani Danis, Berbers driven from the 
region of Coimbra, besieged the place, which received 
their name. When ‘Abd al-Rahman III brought the 
region under his authority, he confirmed the Bani 
Danis as chiefs in the town, which now became the 
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capital of a kira and grew into a prosperous centre. 
Ibn Abr ‘Amir [see aL-MANSOR BI “LLAH] made it into 
an important naval dockyard for attacking the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella in 387/997. As the main 
maritime outlet for the Aftasids [¢.v.] of Badajoz, Kasr 
Abr Danis retained its role as a dockyard and arse- 
nal and was also, according to al-Idrisi, a prosperous 
commercial port. After the fall of Lisbon in 542/1147, 
the town was first taken by Afonso Henriques, but 
recovered by the Almohad caliph al-Mansir in 587/ 
1191 before its definitive fall in 614/1217. Immediately 
after this, Muslim Alcacer declined in favour of Setubal. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ibn Hayyan, Mukta- 
bis, reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, Cronica del califa 
‘Abd ar-Rahman III an-Nasir entre los atios 912-942, 
ed. Chalmeta, Corriente and Subh, Madrid 1979, 
tr. Viguera and Corriente, Saragossa 1981, 69, 167, 
329; Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. Lévi- 
Provengal, Cairo 1948, 466; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ed. 
Dozy, Leiden 1948-51, 238-9, tr. E. Fagnan, Histoire 
de Afrique et de V Espagne, Algiers 1901-4, 394; Idrisi, 
Opus geographicum, Naples-Rome 1975, 538, 544, tr. 
Dozy and De Goeje, “Leiden 1968, 211, 219; Him- 
yari, Rawd, ed. and tr. Lévi-Provengal, La péninsule 
ibérique au Moyen-Age, Leiden 1938, 193-4, tr. 161-2. 

2. Studies. C. Tavarés da Silva et alii, Escavagées 
arqueologicas no Castelo de Alcacer do Sal (campanha de 
1979), in Setubal arqueldgica, vi-vii (1980-1), 149-214, 
A.C. Paixao, J.C. Faria and A.R. Carvalho, O 
castelo de Alcdcer do Sal. Um projeto de arqueologia urbana, 
in II Encontro de arqueologia urbana, Braga 1994, 
Bracara Augnsta, xlv (1994), 97 (110); Ch. Picard, 
L’océan Atlantique musulman de la conquéte arabe a Vépoque 
almohade, Paris 1997; idem and I.C. Ferreira 
Fernandes, La défense cétiére a Uépoque musulmane. 
Liexemple de la presqu’ile de Setubal, in Archéologie 
islamique, viii (1999), 67-94. (Cu. Picarp) 
KASR at-MUSHASH, an Umayyad period 

archaeological site in Jordan located 40 km/25 
miles southeast of ‘Amman. The core of the site con- 
sists of a kasr, a water reservoir and a bath, surveyed 
by King in 1980-1 and excavated by Bisheh in 1982- 
3. The kasr measures 26 m/85 feet square and con- 
sists of rooms around an open central courtyard, 
without any corner towers, and could accommodate 
up to 40 people. Re-used in one wall is a stone with 
a Kufic inscription asking for the forgiveness of the 
sins of an unknown Radja b. Bashshar. Nearby is a 
plastered cistern 4.8 m/16 feet in diameter once roofed 
by stone slabs supported by arches, intended to sup- 
ply the inhabitants of the kasr with drinking water. 
At 400 m/1,312 feet west of the kasr is a plastered 
water reservoir measuring 25 m/82 feet square. The 
excavated bath house was a simple structure with four 
rooms: an apodyterium, frigidarium, tepidarium and 
caldarium with a furnace. The bath has none of the 
lavish decorations characteristic of Kusayr ‘Amra or 
Hammam al-Sarakh [g.w.]. Other uninvestigated reser- 
voirs, cisterns, walled enclosures and barrages dot the 
site. The pottery at the site is predominantly Umayyad. 
The function of the site, without a sizeable resident 
population, was to serve as a watering stop for car- 
avans travelling between ‘Amman and the northern 
Arabian Peninsula via the Wadi Sirhan. Reduced traf- 
fic along that route after the ‘Abbasid revolution soon 
led to the abandonment of the site. 

Bibliography: G. King, C. Lenzen, and G, Roll- 
efson, in Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, 
xxvii (1983), 386-91; G. Bisheh, Qasr Mshash and 
Qasr ‘Ayn al-Sil. Two Umayyad sites in Jordan, in M.A. 
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Conference on the History of Bilad al-Sham during the 

Umayyad period. English Section, ii, ‘Amman 1989, 81- 

104. Eh (R. Scutck) 

KASR TUBA, one of the so-called “desert 
castles” in Jordan, is located ca. 100 km/60 miles 
southeast of ‘Amman. Since it is unfinished, infor- 
mation on the intended design of the elevations and 
the decorations are limited. The enclosure walls and 
the foundations were built of limestone, the remain- 
ing parts of brick. The building has a rectangular 
shape, measuring ca. 140 m (east-west) by ca. 70 m 
(north-south) and is flanked by five semicircular tow- 
ers on the south side, two on the east and west sides. 
There was a round tower at each corner. In the north 
the arrangement is different (see below). The struc- 
ture consists of two individual and identical halves, 
divided by a wall and connected with each other by 
a small passage. Each of the two buildings has a cen- 
tral courtyard of ca. 30 m by 30 m with rooms and/or 
smaller courtyards built around it. Entrance is given 
to each of the buildings by a gate flanked by square 
towers in the middle of northern facades. Between 
the two gates, a semicircular tower projects from the 
northern facade. Behind the gate, passages, ca. 6 m 
deep, lead into the courtyards. In each of the corners 
of the courtyards, traces of typical Umayyad bayis, 
i.e. two rooms flanking a central hall or courtyard 
on two sides, are to be found. This feature, in addi- 
tion to the use of brick, the vaulting technique and 
the few decorations preserved, shows that the build- 
ing must have been built in the late Umayyad period. 
Most authors consider al-Walid II [q.v.] as the patron 
of this building. 

Bibliography: A. Musil, Kusejr ‘Amra, Vienna 
1907, 14-16; Jaussen-Sauvignac, Mission archéologique 
en Arabie, iii, Paris 1922, 29-50; G.L. Harding, The 
antiquities of Jordan, London 1967, 161-2; K.A.C. 
Creswell, Early Muslim architecture, i/2, Oxford 1969, 
608-13. (H. Gavuse) 
KASTAL, one of the so-called Umayyad 

“desert castles”, now in the Kingdom of Jordan. 
It lies ca. 15 km south of the centre of ‘Amman. Its 
existence became known only at the beginning of the 
20th century, following a publication by Briinnow and 
von Domaszewski (see Bibi.). 

Until the 1970s, the period of its construction 
remained speculative, but since then there is little 
doubt that this desert castle was built in Umayyad 
times. The site consists of a palace and a mosque, 
the latter lying north of the palace. Changes in the 
construction as well as ceramic finds indicate that the 
place was used in the Ayyitbid-Mamlik period as well 
as in later Ottoman times. 

The palace is a square construction of ca. 59 x 59 
m (without counting the towers), made of ashlars with 
cast work between the surfaces, with round corner 
towers and three semicircular intermediate towers on 
the northern, southern and western sides each, while 
the entrance was on the eastern side. The latter has 
four semicircular intermediate towers, two of which 
can be considered as part of the wings of the main 
entrance. Through a ca. 2 m-wide gate one enters 
into a space inside the tower, which is ca. 16 m deep 
and leads to an inner court of ca. 28 x 28 m. Around 
the inner court was a peristyle, behind which lay six 
groups of rooms, arranged bayt-wise (four on the east- 
ern and western sides, with adjoining rooms in the 
corners, two on the northern and southern sides). 
Remains of an upper storey, which formerly sur- 
rounded the entire building, are only found in the 
neighbourhood of the tower room. The building thus 
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resembles other Umayyad sites, the palace at Djabal 
Says [g.v. in Suppl.], Kharana and Kasr al-Hayr al- 
Shark? [g.ve.] in particular. 

A few metres off the western part of the northern 
palace wall lies a construction which originally was 
interpreted as a praetorium, but which is undoubt- 
edly a mosque. Preserved are the remains of a rec- 
tangular surrounding wall of ca. 21 x 18 m, which 
encloses a courtyard and a prayer-house. Its north- 
western corner encloses a round tower with a diam- 
eter of ca. 6 m. From the southern side of the court 
a door leads to a rectangular prayer-room with a 
deeply vaulted mihrab (q.v.] in the middle of the south- 
ern wall. The mosque clearly shows three construc- 
tion phases. The masonry of the earliest phase is the 
same as that of the inside constructions of the palace. 
It belongs to a mosque, which probably had a sad- 
dle roof. To this mosque also belonged the round 
tower, beyond all question one of the earliest minarets 
to survive. It proves that rectangular as well as round 
minarets were already erected in early [slamic times. 


In Ayytbid-Mamlik times the walls of the mosque | 


were reinforced, and the original roof replaced by a 
barrel vault. In late Ottoman times, the mosque was 
further restored. 

Bibliography: R.E. Briinnow and A. von 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, Strasburg 1905, 
ii, 95-104, 676-85; H. Gaube, ‘Amman, Hardna und 
Qastal, in DPV, xciii (1977), 52-86; P. Carlier and 


F. Morin, Recherches archéologiques au chateau de Qastal, | 


in ADA, xxviii (1984), 343-83. (H. Gausr) 

KATHIRI, a South Arabian tribal group 
and sultanate, the latter eventually becoming part 
of the Eastern Aden Protectorate prior to the depar- 
ture of the British from South Arabia in 1967. Their 
origins were in the area of Zafar [g.v.] on the Indian 
Ocean, now within the Southern Region of the 
Sultanate of Oman [see ‘uMAN], and they appear sud- 
denly on the stage of history in the 9th/15th cen- 
tury. By the time the Eastern Aden Protectorate 
collapsed in 1967 after the departure of the British, 
the Kathir? sultanate was made up of the centre and 
eastern end of the Wadi Hadramawt, tribal lands to 
the north of the Wadi towards the Empty Quarter 
(see AL-RUB‘ AL-KHALT] and to the south in the moun- 
tainous region towards the sea, although by this time 
they had no access to the sea. Their main towns were 
Say’iin [g.v.], the capital of the sultanate, Tarim [¢.2.], 


the intellectual centre, al-Ghuraf, Bir and al-Ghurfa, | 


all within Wadi Hadramawt. 

The Kathiri tribe was of Zanna (sometimes writ- 
ten Danna in the Arabic sources) and, according to 
al-Shatiri (ddwar, 234), Kahtanis of Saba’, and not of 
Hamdan. Al-Shatiri adds (352) that Zanna are believed 
to have come from Muscat (Maskat) and Zafar. 

The Kathiris first took Zafar in 8077/1404 (al-‘Alawi, 
Ta rikh, ii, 684). They took the important port of al- 
Shihr (g.v.] from the Tahirids [g.v.] in 867/1462. The 
port, always vulnerable from the sea, was not only 
the emporium of Indian trade in the area but also 
handled the traffic of the pilgrims bound for Kabr 
Hid in Wadi Hadramawt (Serjeant, Portuguese, 25 and 
see also his Hid). Both trade and the pilgrimage traf- 
fic were huge sources of revenue. The exact situation 
is not clear, however, and it seems that the Kathiris 
on occasion held al-Shihr as governors of the Tahirids. 

The expansionist policies of the Kathiris are 
associated with the famous Badr Bu Tuwayrik (. 
922-77/1516-70). He fought the Mahra [¢.v.] tribes 
to the east of al-Shihr, and endeavoured to keep the 
Portuguese and the Turks at bay as far as he could, 





playing them off against each other. He was able to 
pursue campaigns into Hadramawt, using Turkish- 
Portuguese rivalry to his own advantage. Badr even 
made use of the Turks and the Portuguese: with the 
aid of the former in 926/1520 he took Shibam, and 
with Portuguese musketeers he made gains in Wadi 
Hadramawt in 945/1539 (al-Kindi, Ta’rtkh, i, 164; 
Serjeant, Portuguese, 28). His successes in Hadramawt 
may well have been because of his access to firearms 
introduced by the Turks in the expedition against 
Shibam. He had no strong religious sentiment against 
the Portuguese, but this earned him the resentment 
of many Hadramis who urged holy war against him 
(Serjeant, Portuguese, 27-30, 57). 

Al-Kindi in his Ta’rtkh provides a whole catalogue 
of Kathir? activities in mediaeval times in Hadramawt 
and on the coast. In 926/1520, for example, Badr 
went on to take both Tarim and al-Ghurfa. In 


| 934/1527, he struck coins in al-Shihr. Under the year 


942/1535, the killing of a number of Portuguese is 
reported, others being shackled and plundered. The 
Kathiris were also in touch with the Turks and the 
Egyptians. In 943/1536, Badr began the building of 
the fortress of Ghayl Ba Wazir in the coastal area. 
The year 944/1537 marked the arrival in al-Shihr of 
a Turkish galley to assist Badr against the Portuguese. 
It was announced that the khutha was to be pro- 
nounced in the name of the Ottoman sultan, Sulayman 
Ba Yazid (i.e. Siileyman the Magnificent). After Badr’s 
death in 977/1569, there was less stability in the 
Kathiri house. Reports for the following years reflect 
internecine squabbles (al-Kindi, T@rikh, 1, 164, 165, 
180, 182, 185, 215, 216 and passim). 

The struggle in 1064/1653 between the two Badrs 
of the Kathir? family, Badr b. ‘Umar and Badr b. 
‘Abd Allah, brought the Zaydis [see zayDtyya] of the 
Yemen into the affairs of Hadramawt (al-Wazir, Tabak 
al-halwa, 135 ff.). Badr b. ‘Umar al-Kathiri, lord of 
Hadramawt, al-Shihr and Zafar, having already 
embraced the Zaydi rite, had the khutba pronounced 
in the name of the Zaydi Imam al-Mutawakkil (7. 
1054-87/1644-76 [g.v.]). His nephew, Badr b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kathiri, had Badr b. ‘Umar arrested and 
imprisoned near Say’iin (Serjeant, Omani naval activi- 
ues, 78). Al-Mutawakkil reacted swiftly to Badr b. ‘Abd 
Allah’s action against his uncle. Much correspondence 
passed between him and the Kathiri, and the latter 
finally submitted, though Badr b, ‘Abd Allah was 
resentful of the [mam’s intervention and his submis- 
sion was clearly a sham. Badr b. ‘Umar was obliged 
to flee Zafar, where the Imam had secured his gov- 
ernorship as part of his agreement with Badr b. ‘Abd 
Allah, and finally arrived at the Imam’s court in 
San‘a’ [¢.v.] in 1069/1659. This state of affairs now 
brought about a full-scale Zaydi military expedition 
into Hadramawt under the command of Saff ’l-Islam 
Ahmad b. Hasan and accompanied by Badr b. ‘Umar. 
Safi ‘l-Islam was able to subdue Hadramawt itself, 
but then experienced difficulties in supplying his large 
Zaydi army. He was thus unable to deal with the 
problem of Zafar, by this ime under an ‘Umani amir. 
He returned from Say’tin to San‘a (Serjeant, Omani 
naval actwittes, 79-80). By about 1080/1670, Zaydi influ- 
ence in Hadramawt had declined and the Kathiri 
sultans were in independent control there (7bid., 84). 
Once again, sources provide a rather confused and 
lengthy catalogue of Kathiri activities: military move- 
ments, battles, tribal problems and agreements, these 
involving also the Yafi‘is [see YAFI‘], who had entered 
the area, on occasion the Zaydis, and from the mid- 
19th century onwards the Ku‘aytis. 
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The Government of Bombay’s Account of the Arab 
tribes, compiled at the beginning of the 20th century, 
indicates (123) that Kathir territory had originally 
been carved out of ‘Awlaki lands in the west and 
Mahra in the east, and included al-Mukalla on the 
coast, unt] 1881 when it passed to the Ku‘ayti, and 
al-Shihr. The Kathiri sultanate lost much ground to 
the Yafi‘is and Ku‘aytis in the latter half of the 19th 
century. The Account, reporting on the Kathiri, also 
reports a total of 7,000 fighting’ males. Many Kathirt 
subjects were scattered over parts of India, Java, 
Singapore and East Africa, engaged in trade. 

In 1883, Sultan ‘Abd Allah b. Salih al-Kathiri vis- 
ited the British Resident in Aden to assess the atti- 
tude of the British to his seizing al-Mukalla and 
al-Shihr from the Ku‘ayti. The British answer was 
firm and to the point: if the Kathiri attacked the 
ports, the British would come to the aid of the Ku‘ayti 
with a gunboat. The Kathiris continued to smart at 
their loss of access to the sea (Account, 123). 

It is interesting to note that in 1895, the Kathiris 
still at this time had designs on their native region 
and they took Zafar, although they were unable to 
hang on to it for longer than two years. The Account 
also reports (124) that there was little contact between 
the Kathirt and the Aden Residency in the 1860s 
and ’70s and that there was none at all in the *80s 
and ’90s. Unlike most of the other Aden Protectorate 
states, the Kathir signed no 19th-century formal 
treaty of protection with Britain (Account, 130). They 
are, however, listed (154-5) among those states “hav- 
ing relations with Aden Residency”. Their annual 
revenue is quoted as 24,000 rupees, although there 
was no stipend from the Residency. The sultan in 
1906 when the Account was published was Mansi b. 
Ghalib. 

It was only during the 1930s that relations between 
the Kathiri and the British became closer, the rap- 
prochement occurring in the wake of the famous 
“Ingrams Peace”, when the first British political offi- 
cer in Hadramawt, Harold Ingrams, brought about a 
general peace between the years 1937-40 in the tribal 
Jands of both Ku‘aytt and Kathiri (Ingrams, Arabia, 
10-19). This resulted in the political, social, agricul- 
tural, educational and medical development of both 
sultanates, including the completion of a road from 
Tarim in Wadi Hadramawt to al-Shihr on the coast, 
and the increased British involvement in their affairs, 
culminating in the separate British administration of 
the Kathiri, Ku‘aytt, Mahra and Wahid? [9.v.] sul- 
tanates as the Eastern Aden Protectorate. In March 
1939, a treaty between the Kathiri and the British 
was finally signed (Smith, “Sngrams Peace”, Hadramawlt, 
1937-40, see Bibl; for the texts of the treaty, see 
Records of Aden, 239-40). 

The sultanates of the Eastern Aden Protectorate 
never entered the Federation which was formed and 
fostered by the British in the Western Aden Protecto- 
rate. At the time of the withdrawal of the British in 
1967, the Kathirt sultanate became a part of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. In 1990, 
with the unity of north and south Yemen, the whole 
of what had been the Eastern Aden Protectorate be- 
came a part of the Yemen Republic [see AL-YAMAN. 
3(b)] with its capital at San‘a’. 
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AL-KATIFI, IpRAHIM B. SULAYMAN, [mami Shi‘7 
jurist of the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries. 
He is most famous for his acrimonious dispute with 
his supposed classmate (or teacher), the influential ‘Ali 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Alt al-Karaki (d. 940/1534 [¢.v.]). Al-Katiff 
moved from his birthplace Bahrayn to ‘Irak to study 
(some date this move to 913/1507). Apart from a. pil- 
grimage to Mashhad, supposedly with al-Karaki, at 
some unknown date, he appears to have spent the 
rest of his academic life in southern ‘Irak (Nadjaf and 
later Hilla), teaching and writing. His academic out- 
put is mostly inspired by his personal and religious 
animosity towards al-Karaki. Al-Karaki had gained 
the favour of the Safawid Shah Tahmiasp I [g.v.], and 
al-Katiff accused him of egotism and legal chicanery 
aimed at personal enrichment. Such accusations can 
be found throughout al-Katifi’s most famous work 
al-Siradj al-wahhadj, a detailed refutation of al-Karaki’s 
Katiat al-ladjadj. The debate here concerned the legit- 
imacy of land-tax (kAaradj) payable to the ruler. Whilst 
al-Karaki, benefiting personally from sharadj revenue, 
argued that it was a permitted tax during the occul- 
tation (ghayba [q.v.]) of the Imam, al-Katifi maintained 
that Safawid rule was (legally speaking) illegitimate; 
no Safawid tax could be legitimate and no gifts 
bestowed by the Shah could be accepted. In one inci- 
dent in Karbala’, al-Katifi publicly refused to accept 
a gift brought by al-Karaki from Shah Tahmasp. 
Most of al-Katifi’s works remain in manuscript, and 
nearly all appear to be refutations of al-Karaki’s views 
on subjects such as the djum‘a prayer, fosterage and 
fasting. Some have linked al-Katifi to the emerging 
Akhbari school [see AKHBARIYyA, in Suppl.], but his 
juristic reasoning, though conservative, appears within 
the mainstream of Shi‘i jurisprudence. His date of 
death is unknown, but he is reported to have been 
alive as late as 951/1544. 
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unpubl, (R. GLEAVE) 

KAWA‘D FIKHIYYA (a.), legal principles, 
legal maxims, general legal rules (sing. 4a‘ida 
Jikhiyya). These are madhhab-internal legal guidelines 
that are applicable to a number of particular cases 
in various fields of the law, whereby the legal deter- 
minations (akkdm) of these cases can be derived from 
these principles. They reflect the logic of a school’s 
legal reasoning and thus impart a “scaffolding” to the 
“case-law” {furii‘). 

Historically, general rules can be found already 
strewn throughout early furi© works. They were first 
collected by Hanafis like Abu *l-Hasan al-Karkhi (d. 
340/952), but under the title of wsa/ rather than 
kawd‘id. (As a result, the term as/ acquires, minimally, 
a fourfold meaning: (1) an act that has already been 
legally determined and now serves as a “model” for 


similar cases; (2) a scriptural pronouncement (Kur’an j 


or Hadith) that is considered decisive for the legal 
determination of a given act; (3) a legal principle, 
under which several individual cases are subsumed; 
(4) a source of the law, such as the Kur’an.) But this 
early start hardly bore fruit, and it is only around 
the 7th/13th century that all the legal schools began 
to produce books on kawd%d (predominantly with this 
term in the title of their books), except (!) the Hanafis. 
This strange gap in the latter’s record is probably not 
to be attributed to a loss of their works, because the 
Hanafi scholar, Ibn Nudjaym (d. 970/1563 [g.v.]), 
complains about the fact that his school has nothing 
to compete with against the Shafi‘is in this respect 
(Ashbah, 15)—a situation that he tries to redress by 
writing a kawa‘id book on the model of the Shafi‘i 
Tadj al-Din al-Subki’s (d. 771/1370 [¢.v.]} work. Some 
of the most influential kawa%d works of the later period 
bear the tide al-Ashbah wa ’l-naz@ir, such as those of 
the Shafi‘is Ibn al-Wakil (d. 716/1317), Tadj al-Din 
al-Subki, and al-Suyit? (d. 911/1505), as well as that 
of the Hanafi Ibn Nudjaym. According to the co- 
editor of Ibn al-Wakil’s book, Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-‘Ankari, ashbah refers to cases that are alike in 
appearance (zahir) and legal status, while naza’ir denotes 
cases that are alike in appearance, but differ in legal 
status. Whether this is generally true remains to be 
seen. Look-alike cases of the latter type are dealt with 
in the furik literature, the fark being the decisive dif- 
ference that brings about a different legal determina- 
tion (hukm). Since sections on _furik do occur in ashbah 
wa-nag@ ir works, one may consider such works an 
umbrella genre that comprises both the kawa%d deduced 
from truly similar cases and the fur#k indicating the 
differences between outwardly similar cases. Logically, 
and probably also historically, the establishment of 
similitudes among cases precedes the formulation of 
legal rules/maxims based on them as well as the 
recognition of furiik as obstacles to the subsumption 
of cases under a single rule. 

However, with regard to the kawa‘td, this picture 
is too simple. Although generally valid rules (al-kawa%td 
al-kullyya al-fikhyya) do exist, they are outnumbered 
by rules that are only “preponderant” (al-kawa‘td al- 
aghlabiyya/ al-akthariyya). In the [dah al-masalik ila kawa‘id 
al-mam Matk of al-Wansharist (d. 914/1508 [¢.v.]) the 
relationship of the two types is 17 to 101, and a 
number of legal scholars assert that legal rules, as 
opposed to other rules, are always preponderantly 
valid. The generally valid rules are couched in maxims, 
the preponderantly valid ones in double questions, 
thus e.g. dar" ‘l-mafasid' mukaddam' ‘ala djalb! ‘l-masalih 
“warding off corruptions has the priority over bring- 





ing about benefits” is a ka@%da kulliyya, whereas al-zann' 
hal yunkad" bi-'l-zann' am la “can a presumption be 
canceled by [another] presumption or not?” is a ka‘tda 
aghlabiyya. The term aghlabi refers to the fact that 
the non-subsumable cases are isttihnd at “exceptions” 
to the rule, rather than constituting a competing ‘ada. 

The unmistakable blossoming of kawd%d literature 
from the 7th/13th century onward expresses several 
tendencies: 

(1) The focus of the fukaha@ is madhhab-internal, not 
independent, idjtthad (7. mutlak). A good command of 
the kaw@ id will qualify the jurisprudent as a mudjtalid 
al-fatwa, someone who can issue a legal opinion on 
the basis of the kawa%d of his school. 

(2) The school-specific kawa%d were collected from 
the furii® works or, where the imams and other ear- 
lier authorities had not been explicit about their prin- 
ciples, were arrived at by induction from their fura‘ 
decisions (kawa%d isttkr@ ya). Ibn al-Wakil (d. 716/1317) 
and Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Makkari (d. 758/1357) are said 
to have done their own istikra’ of the major Shafit 
and Maliki sources respectively (see al-Bahusayn, 
Kawa%d, 324 and 328). 

(3) There is a certain competitiveness among the 
schools to reduce the kawa‘id to the lowest possible 
number. The most extreme of these attempts is what 
Tadj al-Din al-Subki imputes to ‘Izz al-Din Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Salam (d. 660/1262 [see at-suLami]), that he 
reduced the whole of the Law to one principle, to 
wit Galb al-masalih wa-dar’ al-mafasid “bringing about 
benefits and warding off corruptions” (see al-Subki, 
al-Ashbah, i, 12, referring to Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, Kawa%d 
al-ahkam, i, 6 and 11). These attempts at keeping the 
number small do not have any practical importance 
for the lawyer. They are an outcome of the desire 
to structure the law with the greatest economy. 

Although the kawa%d are mostly school-specific, some 
were generally accepted by all schools. Particularly 
famous are the so-called al-kawa@%d al-khams “Five 
Principles”. Attested since the 8th/14th century, they 
are the following (there are variations in wording and 
sequence): 

(1) al-umiir" bi-makasidiha “Things [acts] are what 
they are through the intentions that bring them about”; 

(2) al-darar" yuzal “Harm shall be removed”; 

(3) al-‘ada'" muhakkama “Custom is made the arbiter”; 

(4) al-mashakka" tadjlub" ’l-taysir “Hardship brings 
about facilitation”; 

(5) al-yakin" la yaziil" bi ’l-shakk “Certainty is not 
erased (superseded) by doubt/uncertainty”. 

Restricting these principles, also called al-kawa%d al- 
kubra, the “Major Principles”, to the number five may 
result from a desire for balance; an attendant saying 


| goes: bunya ‘T-Islam" ‘ala Khams wa ‘l-fikh ‘ala khams 


“Islam has been built on five [sc. the arkdn] and so 
has jurisprudence”. 

As for the position of the kawa%d literature within 
legal studies, one may quote the Maliki Shihab al- 
Din al-Karafi (d. 684/1285), who says at the begin- 
ning of his fur#k work that there are two kinds of 
usil: usual al-fikh and al-kawa'id al-fikhyya al-kulliyya (al- 
Furttk, i, 2), and the Hanafi Ibn Nudjaym who made 
the shocking statement that the kawa%d are the real 
usul al-fikh (al-Ashbah, 15). While the latter statement 
seems exaggerated, it is clear that the kawd%d were 
considered an important third “player” alongside the 
usil and the furi® 

It should be mentioned that the usilis formulated 
hermeneutical principles that were called kawa%d 
usiiliyya, these are at times not carefully separated from 
the kawatd fikhiyya. 
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a (W.P. HernricHs) 
KAWIR, DASHT-I [see man. i. 3]. 
KAYSUM (modern Tkish. Keysun; Grk. Kaison; 
Arm. Kesun; Frankish Cressum and variants), a place 
situated to the south of Besni [g.v.], in east- 








ern modern Turkey on the Keysun-gay, an affluent 
of the Siirfaz-cay, in the upper valley of the Euphrates. 
Considered in the 9th century A.D. as one of the 
marches of the Byzantine frontier, it commanded a 
col on the Besni road. Its fortress served as a base 
for the revolt of Nasr b. Shahath [g.v.] but was dis- 
mantled after Nasr’s submission to al-Ma’min in 209/ 
824-5. 

Kaystim was re-occupied by the Byzantines ca. 958, 
and at the end of the 11th century became the cap- 
ital of the Armenian lord Gogh Vasil (d. 1112). The 
Franks annexed it in 1116 and it became part of the 
lands of the lord of Mar‘ash. Baldwin of Mar‘ash (d. 
1146) rebuilt the fortress in stone, but this has now 
disappeared. During this Frankish occupation, Kaysim 
was the seat of a Latin bishopric. An Armenian bish- 
opric is mentioned up to 1177 and a Jacobite one 
till 1174. It was even the place of residence of the 
Jacobite patriarch for a few years. All this indicates 
that there was living there an important Christian 
population. 

Between 545/1150 and 568/1173 the Saldjaks of 
Rim and Nar al-Din b. Zangi occupied it alternately. 
During Ayyibid times it came within the territory of 
Aleppo, but its strategic role declined, and after the 
passage through it of the Mongols in 1260 it is men- 
tioned only as a. village under Armenian domination. 
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KAZAKSTAN, conventionally KAZAKHSTAN, a 
region of Inner Asia lying essentially to the south 
of Siberia and north of the older Islamic Transoxania 
[see MA WARA’ AL-NAHR]; the southern part of what 
is now the Kazakstan Republic includes what was in 
mediaeval Islamic times rather vaguely known as 
Mogholistan [9.v.]. The modern Kazakstan Republic 
(formally, Kazakstan Respublikasi) is the largest state 
of Central Asia; it borders on its north and west with 
the Russian Federation of States, on the east with 
China and on the south with Kirgizstan [9.v. in Suppl.], 
Uzbekistan [g.v.] and the northwestern tip of Turk- 
menistan [g.v.]. The capital since 1997 has been Astana 
(formerly Akmola), although the former capital Almati 
{older Russian name, Alma Ata [q.v.]) remains the 
largest city. 

1. Topography and climate. 

Kazakstan covers an area of 2,724,900 km? and 
stretches from almost the lower Volga and the Caspian 
Sea in the west to the Altai and Tien Shan Mountains 
in the east. Deserts occupy the central and western 
parts of the country, while the northern part is largely 
covered by steppes. The highest point is Khantingiri 
peak (6,995 m/22,944 feet) in the southeast. Main 
rivers are the Sir Darya [¢.v.] which flows into the 
Aral Sea, the Ertis (Irtish [9.v. in Suppl.J) and Esim 
(shim) which join the Ob’ river, the [le (Ili [9.2.]) 
which empties into Lake Balkash (Balkhash [¢.v.]), and 
the Oral (Ural [see yayik]) river which drains into 
the Caspian Sea. 

The average January temperature rises from -17° G 
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in the north to 0° C in the south, and the average 
July temperature increases from 19° C in the north to 
28° C in the south. Annual precipitation levels are 
generally low, ranging from about 100 mm in the 
deserts to between 250 and 400 mm on the steppes, 
but higher levels of precipitation are observed in the 
foothills and mountains: e.g. in Almati at the foot of 
the Alatau Mountains, it is 640 mm. 

2. Demography and ethnography. 

According to the results of the census in 1999, 
Kazakstan has a population of 14,953,100, giving it 
an average population density of 5.5 persons per km*. 
The proportion of the urban population is the high- 
est among the Central Asian states (56%). 

The ethnic composition of the population under- 
went significant changes during the 20th century. In 
1897, roughly 81% of the population of the present- 
day Kazakstan territory were Kazaks, and 11% were 
Russians. But due to continuous large influxes of 
Russians and other Europeans, as well as mass star- 
vation of Kazaks during collectivisation and forcible 
sedentarisation in the late 1920s-1930s, the propor- 
tion of Kazaks decreased to 30% in 1959, while 
Russians then occupied 42.7%. Deportation by the 
Soviet authorities of Ceéens, Germans, Koreans and 
others to Kazakstan on the eve of and during World 
War II also made the ethnic composition of the coun- 
try diverse. In the 1970s, however, reverse migration 
of Russians to Russia started, and the proportion of 
Kazaks began increasing. In 1999, Kazaks formed 
53.4% of the population; Russians, 30.0%; Germans, 
2.4%; Ukrainians, 3.7%; and Uzbeks, 2.5%. The out- 
flow of Russians, Germans and Ukrainians is so intense 
that the total population of Kazakstan has been 
decreasing since 1993. 

Most Kazaks were nomadic people until they were 
forced to settle in the 1930s. They raised sheep, horses, 
goats and camels, and lived in felt-covered tents (kiiz 
iy in Kazak, yurta in Russian) [see KHAYMA. iv]. 
Nomadism was the best form of adaptation to an arid 
environment before modern agricultural technology 
developed. Today, more than one-third of the Kazaks 
live in cities, whereas rural Kazaks engage in both 
farming and livestock breeding with limited seasonal 
migrations. In some areas during summer, Kazaks still 
live in felt-covered tents, which are also widely used 
as rest houses during festivals, even in cities. 

Ikazaks, except for the nobility and slaves, were 
traditionally divided into three large tribal confeder- 
ations called Djuz (Kazak form, Zhiiz; the etymology 
of the term is unclear, though one thinks of Ar. djuz’ 
“part, section”): Senior (Uli Djuz, Middle (Orta) Djuz, 
and Junior (Kishi) Djuz. The seniority among the 
Djuz was only nominal. The Senior Djuz occupied 
the southeastern part of Kazakstan, while the Middle 
Djuz occupied the eastern, northern and central parts, 
and the Junior Djuz occupied the western part. Each 
Dyuz was divided into numerous tribes and clans. Al- 
though these tribal divisions were based on the noma- 
dic way of life in the past, many Kazaks are still 
conscious of belonging to a Djuz and to tribes. 

Kazaks also live in Sinkiang in western China 
(1,257,000 in 1996), Uzbekistan, Russia and other 
former Soviet countries, Mongolia, Afghanistan and 
Turkey. 

3. Languages. 

The Kazak language belongs to the Kipéak group 
of the Turkic languages, together with Karakalpak, 
Noghay, Tatar, etc. Dialectal differences are not great. 
The written language of premodern times was a Kazak 
version of Caghatay Turkic, though its use was lim- 








ited. The Kazak literary language began to develop 
in the second half of the 19th century. In the early 
20th century, Akhmet Baytirsinov and other intel- 
lectuals established the study of Kazak linguistics and 
reformed the Arabic alphabet so that it would fit the 
phonetic characteristics of Kazak. In 1928 the Latin 
alphabet was adopted, to be replaced in 1940 by 
the Gyrillic one [see further, Turks. I. Languages, 
iv, v]. 

Kazak became the state language in 1989, but most 
non-Kazak citizens and some Kazaks do not under- 
stand it, while almost all citizens understand Russian. 
Russian was called “a language for inter-ethnic com- 
munication” by the language law in 1989, and the 
constitution in 1995 stipulated that Russian is to be 
used officially on equal terms with Kazak. 

4. Religion. 

The Kazaks are Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi madh- 
hab. Islam was probably first introduced to a part of 
the sedentary population in southern Kazakstan by 
the incoming Arabs from the 8th century onwards, 
but nomadic people continued to worship Tajiri (the 
sky [g.v.]), fire and other natural beings and spirits. 
There were Nestorian Christians also. Because of the 
aflinity between Sifism and local traditional beliefs, 
Sifis, including Ahmad Yasawi (1093?-1166  [g.v.]), 
who lived in Yasi (present-day “Tiirkistan” or ‘Turkistan 
in southern Kazakstan), greatly contributed to the 
propagation of Islam among both the sedentary and 
the nomadic populations. After the Mongol invasions, 
khans of the Djocid ulus and the Caghatayid ulus grad- 
ually came to support Islam. Kazak khans also main- 
tained close relations with the ‘lama’ and Sifis of 
Transoxania. 

Nevertheless, animistic beliefs and shamanistic cus- 
toms were strongly maintained by Kazaks. Social 
and political affairs were usually regulated by cus- 
tomary law, “adat, not by the Shari@, Although Tatar 
mullas strengthened Islamic norms among the Kazaks, 
Kazak intellectuals in the 19th and the early 20th 
centuries were more oriented towards European cul- 
ture than towards Islam. Soviet anti-religious policies 
further weakened the influence of [slam on Kazaks. 

From 1943, the Spiritual Directorate of Muslims 
of Central Asia and Kazakstan (known as SADUM), 
which collaborated with the Soviet government, con- 
trolled mosques in Kazakstan. In 1990, the Spiritual 
Directorate of Muslims of Kazakstan was separated 
from SADUM. At the same time, a certain degree 
of Islamic revival began both within and outside the 
framework of the Spiritual Directorate. 

5. History. 

From ancient times, present-day Kazakstan was the 
territory of various nomadic tribes and states: the 
Sakae, the Usun, the K‘ang-yiieh, the West ‘Turkic 
Kaganate, the Tiirgesh, Karluk and Oghuz Kaganates, 
the Karakhanids, the Karakhitays, the Kimiks, the 
KipCaks, etc. Based on the Soviet theory which stresses 
the “autochthonness” of ethnogenetic processes, most 
Kazak historians think that all these tribes are the 
Kazaks’ direct ancestors; but most Western scholars 
are sceptical about it. 

_ After the Mongol invasions, the Djocid wus and the 
Caghatayid ulus were established there. In the mid- 
15th century, most of present-day Kazakstin (the east- 
ern Dasht-i Kipéak) was inhabited by the nomadic 
Ozbeks, whose ruler was Abu ’+Khayr, a descendant 
of Shiban, Djoéi’s fifth son. In ca. 1460, descendants 
of another son of Djoti (the first son, Orda, or the 
thirteenth son, Toka Temiir), Djanibek and Girey, 
split from Abu ’l-Khayr and moved to Mogholistan 
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(g.v.] (southeastern Kazakstan). After they increased 
their power, they returned to the Dasht-i Kipéak and 
replaced the Ozbeks, who moved to the south of the 
Sir Darya. Their dynasty is known as the Kazak 
Khanate, but its government structure and territory 
were unstable, and there is a dispute among Kazakstani 
scholars on whether the khanate can be called a 
“state” or not. In any case, there is scant evidence 
of the ethnic consciousness of its inhabitants, and it 
is not clear whether the word “Kazak”, which orig- 
inally means a “independent man” or a “wanderer”, 
meant at this time a distinctive ethnic group. 

In the late 17th and the early 18th centuries, fierce 
battles occurred between the Kazaks and the Oyirads 
or Oinats (Kalmaks [see KALMUK]} of the so-called 
Djungar Khanate (western Mongolia). This confronta- 
tion, on the one hand, consolidated the Kazaks’ eth- 
nic identity, and on the other hand, induced some 
Kazak khans to swear loyalty to the Russian Empress 
Anna Ivanovna, though in practice they remained 
independent. In the 1820s, Russia abolished the khan’s 
power in the Middle and the Junior Djuz, and started 
to rule directly most parts of Kazakstan. The terri- 
tory of the Senior Djuz, which was under the rule 
of the Khokand [¢.v.] Khanate, was incorporated into 
Russia by the 1860s. 

During the 1917 October Revolution and the ensu- 
ing civil warfare in Russia, Kazak intellectuals estab- 
lished the Alash-Orda autonomous government. After 
it collapsed, the Autonomous Kazak (mistakenly called 
“Kirgiz” in Russian usage until 1925) Socialist Soviet 
Republic was formed inside Soviet Russia. After receiv- 
ing and abandoning some territories in 1925, it was 
in 1936 upgraded to the Kazak SSR, one of the fif- 
teen constituent republics of the USSR. 

The 1920s and 1930s were especially hard times 
for Kazakstan: purges, mass collectivisation and forcible 
sedentarisation killed a large number of politicians, 
intellectuals, nomads and peasants. But at the same 
time, the Soviet government started the industrialisa- 
tion of Kazakstan, which was accelerated during World 
War II, when factories were evacuated from Central 
Russia. The ethnic Kazak cadre grew, especially since 
the 1960s under Dinmtkhamed Konaev, who served 
as first secretary of the Communist Party of Kazakstan 
for 25 years. When he resigned under pressure from 
Moscow in December 1986, Kazak youths in Almati 
and other cities held demonstrations, which were sup- 
pressed violently. 

6. Post-Soviet Kazakstan. 

Although the leadership of Kazakstan actively ad- 
vocated maintaining and renovating the USSR, it 
declared independence in December 1991 when the 
USSR collapsed. Nirsiiltan Nazarbaev, who became 
first secretary of the Communist Party in 1989 and 
president in 1990, was known as a pragmatic and 
semi-democratic reformist. But in 1995 he took dras- 
tic measures to concentrate power in his own hands; 
the parliament was suddenly dissolved, the constitu- 
tion of 1993 was abolished, and the new constitution 
increased the power of the president and restricted 
the functions of the parliament. The opposition’s sphere 
of activity is very limited, though it has not been 
physically liquidated as in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 

Although the country is undergoing economic hard- 
ship, Kazakstan is rich in natural resources (especially 
oil and metals), which have not yet been fully exploited. 
Kazakstan’s resources, as well as geopolitical impor- 
tance, have drawn the attention of many foreign coun- 
tries, and it maintains basically good relations with 
all neighbouring countries including Russia and China, 











as well as with the United States, Japan and European 
countries. 
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KELANTAN, a state of northeastern 

Malaysia. 

Lying on the coast adjoining the Malay areas of 
southern Thailand, Kelantan has long been a centre 
of devout Islamic scholarship and education, of Malay 
cultural creativity, and assertive forms of Malay-Islamic 
politics. Kelantan’s traditional religious boarding school 
academies (pondok [see PESANTREN]) and their more 
illustrious teachers were well known throughout the 
Malay world; together with Malays from neighbour- 
ing Patani [g.v.] (Pattani) in southern Thailand, the 
Kelantanese constituted a sizeable component of the 
so-called Djdwa or Southeast Asian Malay community 
in 19th century Mecca. By the early 20th century, 
Kelantan was an important centre of publication of 
religious and Malay vernacular works and the site of 
important innovations in the collection and manage- 
ment of religious taxation (zakat and jfitra) through its 
state religious council (Majhs Ugama Islam). 

With its people intensely committed to their own 
local variants of the Malay language and culture, 
Kelantan has over time elaborated a powerful sense 
of its own distinctiveness within the wider Malay- 
Islamic world. It resisted Thai domination in the 19th 
century, succumbed to British rule in the first half of 
the 20th, and achieved independence in 1957 as part 
of the Federation of Malaya, later Malaysia. Since 
1959 it has been the stronghold of PAS (Parti Islam 
Se-Malaysia [q.v.]), an avowedly Islamist party which, 
while playing a leading opposition role in national 
politics, has held power at the state level in Kelantan 
for much of the post-independence period (1959-78, 
and 1990 to present). 

Since the 1980s, and especially since its return to 
power in Kelantan in 1990, PAS has promoted a 
strongly “Sharva-minded” neo-traditionalistic Islam- 
ism. Since 1993, Kelantan has mounted a powerful 
challenge to the ascendancy of Malaysia’s ruling multi- 
ethnic coalition by questioning the national govern- 
ment’s Islamic credentials, most notably through its 
efforts to secure constitutionally-required federal assent 
to implement the Shara law, including the hudid pun- 
ishments, in Kelantan state. 
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KHYADJAGAN, a brotherhood of 

Central Asia. 
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The movement of the Kh‘adjagan belongs to the 
proto-history of the Nakshbandiyya {9.v.] order, which 
often combines the two groups as the Kh‘adjagan- 
Nakshbandiyya. This movement, whose first figure is 
Abt’ Ya‘kib Yiisuf Hamadani (d. 535/1140), took 
over a Siifi tradition going back to the Prophet through 
Bayazid Bistami, Salman al-Farist and the caliph Abia 
Bakr. This Safi tradition was at first known as the 
Tartkat-t bakriyya (“Abi Bakr’s way”) or Tartkat-i 
Siddikiyya, and then at the time of Bistami, as the 
Tayfuriyya (from another name of Bistami). The main 
representatives of the Tayfiriyya were Abu ’l-Hasan 
Kharakani, Abu *l-Kasim Gurgani and Abi ‘Ali 
Farmadi. It is only with Hamadani, a pupil of the 
last-named, that the Tayfiriyya assumed the desig- 
nation of Tarika-yi Kh ddjagan (“way of the masters”). 

Yiisuf Hamadani, having studied fkh at Baghdad 
and being connected with the Hanaff law school, spent 
his time between the cities of Marw and Harat in 
Khurasan. He was initiated into Siifism by Abia ‘AIT 
Farmadi and founded a kkdnakah [q.v.] at Marw, which 
became famous as “the Ka‘ba of Khurasan”. Also, 
Hamadani politely refused the support of the tempo- 
ral power, in his time represented by the powerful 
Saldjiik sultan Sandjar (q.v.]. Conflicts over the man- 
ner of performing dhtkr—whether out loud, djahri, or 
inwardly and silently, khafi—caused divisions in 
Kh*adjagan circles and set these against the Yasawi 
Siifis [see yasawryya], just as this later permitted the 
Nakshbandis to distinguish themselves from all other 
Safi brotherhoods. This conflict did not, however, 
exist in the time of Hamadani, who practised dhikr 
of heart (dhikr-i dil) in preference to a public one 
(dhikr-t ‘alaniyya) but without rejecting this last; the 
dhikr-i dil was accompanied by the prolonged holding 
of the breath which made the Saff break out in vio- 
lent sweats. In a short treatise, the Rutbat al-hayat, 
attributed to Yisuf Hamadani, it is stated that “dhikr 
of the body”, dhikr-i tan, which uses the tongue, zaban, 
is inferior to the dhikr of the heart. Moreover, it is 
averred, if dhzkr-i dil is practised for forty days, lights 
will be manifested and will fill the heart. 

Following the model of the Prophet and his pre- 
ceptor Farmadi, Hamadani named four of his disci- 
ples as his successors. The first was ‘Abd Allah Baraki, 
originally from Kh*arazm, who died and left his posi- 
tion to the second person, Hasan Andaki, from 
Bukhara, who was in turn succeeded by the third, 
Ahmad [g.v.] Yasawr (d. 562/1166-7), eponymous 
founder of the Yasawiyya and a native of Yasi (the 
present-day Turkistan [g.v.] in Kazakhstan). The 
hagiographies that later developed in Kh“adjagan and 
Nakshbandi circles played down the role of Ahmad 
Yasawi, and relate that Ahmad, who had the repu- 
tation of a great spiritual master amongst the nomads, 
retired after having led the Kh‘adjagan group for 
some time and installed the fourth of Hamadani’s dis- 
ciples, ‘Abd al-Khalik Ghudjduwani (d. 617/1220 
[g.v.]), who had not, however, apparently known 
Hamadani himself. It is from this period that there 
dates the opposition between the groups claiming to 
stem from Ahmad Yasawi, affirming that Yisuf 
Hamadani favoured dhtkr-i dahri, and the Kh“adjagan, 
who attribute to him dhikr-t khafi. According to the 
Makamat-i Yisuf Hamadani, attributed to Ghudjduwani, 
dhikr-i dil was transmitted from Aba Bakr to Hama- 
dani’s master Farmadi, with an uninterrupted chain, 
and Hamadani is reported on his death bed to have 
adjured his four disciples called to succeed him to 
only practise dhtkra dil and avoid dhikr-i djahri. 

‘Abd al-Khalik Ghudjduwani is the main figure in 





the Kh*adjagan movement, called “the first in the 
chain of the masters”, sar-daftar-i tabaka-yt_ kh’ adjagan, 
sar-silsila-yi tn ‘aztzan, although this title goes back to 
Yisuf Hamadani. Above all, he set forth and codi- 
fied the main elements of Kh“adjagan doctrine, which 
were taken up by certain disciples of his, above all, 
by Baha’ al-Din Nakshband (d. 791/1389 [¢.2.}), epony- 
mous master of the Nakshbandiyya. Originally from 
a family of eastern Anatolia, ‘Abd al-Khalik was born 
at Ghudjduwan in the Bukhara oasis, and studied in 
Bukhara. He soon evinced an interest in silent dhikr, 
to which he was initiated in a dream by the prophet 
Khidr. The hagiographical traditions recount that he 
then met Hamadani in Bukhara, becoming the lat- 
ter’s disciple, and Hamadani authorised him to con- 
tinue in the way of silent dhikr. The great merit of 
Ghudjduwani was to have stated succinctly and cod- 
ified, in the form of the eight adages or rules called 
“Holy Sayings”, kalimat-i kudstyya, the essentials of 
Kh"adjagan doctrine and thought. Baha’ al-Din 
Nakshband enriched these eight rules with three new 
ones, the whole making up his famous “Eleven Rules” 
of the Nakshbandiyya, adopted and made the subject 
of lengthy commentaries by adepts of the order right 
up to the present day. 

At the time of ‘Abd al-Khalik, the “Holy Sayings” 
had the form of eight rules which, if followed, enabled 
the Sufi to concentrate his attention and to organise 
for himself the contemplative life. ‘Abd al-Khalik seems 
to have given preference to four of the rules, and 
these were the subject of a special commentary by 
such a Nakshbandi author as Ahmad Kh"“adjagit 
Kasani (d. 949/1542; see his Risdla-yt cahar kalima, 
ms. 501/XVI, Biriini Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Tashkent). The four rules were: (1) “assuming aware- 
ness in breathing”, Aish dar dam; (2) “observation of 
one’s steps”, nazar dar kadam; (3) “journeying in the 
homeland”, safar dar watan; and (4) “taking up a posi- 
tion of retreat within society”, khalwat dar andjuman. 
The remaining four rules were: (5) “retaining in mem- 
ory”, yad kard, (6) “return [to God]”, ba@z gasht, (7) 
“maintaining awareness”, nigéh dasht; and (8) “keep- 
ing in mind”, ya@d dasht. 

Nevertheless, the Kh*adjagan movement had no 
doctrinal unity or agreement regarding the mystical 
exercises, and far from remaining united, Ghudjdu- 
wani'’s disciples split into several rival groups after his 
death. One of these groups became known as the ‘Abd 
al-Khalikiyan, “the founder’s partisans”. The main 
Kh" adjagan who figure in the Nakshbandi order’s silsila 
after Ghudjduwani are: ‘Arif Riwgari (d. 649/1251); 
Mahmiid Andjir Faghnaw7 (d. 710/1310); ‘Ali ‘Azizan-i 
Ramitani (d. 716/1316 or 721/1321); Muhammad 
Baba-yi Sammasi (d. 755/1354); and Sayyid Amir 
Kulal (d. 771/1370). Despite the importance laid 
on it by Ghudjduwani, to be likewise stressed by Baha’ 
al-Din Nakshband, silent dhzkr was not followed by all 
Kh*adjagan circles. These circles developed a strong 
criticism of Sif? movements contemporary with them- 
selves and which they used to describe as corrupt. 
Above all, the Kh*adjagan held fast to a strict regard 
for the traditions of Islam, as reported in the Rashahat 
‘ayn al-haydt, where it is stated that Ghurdjduwani 
encouraged his disciples to study Islamic law and the 
Hadith, to avoid ignorant Siifis (sifiyan-1 dahil), always 
to observe the Muslim worship, not to create any 
new khdnakah or to reside in such an institution, and 
not to be present at sessions of sama. 

There are two precious manuscripts, only brought 
to light and exploited in recent years, sc. the Maslak 
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14th century) and the Mandkib of Kh'adja ‘Ali 
‘Azizan-i Ramitani (cf. D. DeWeese and J. Paul, 
below, in Bibl), which are, at the present time, the 
two main sources on the practices and doctrines of 
the Kh*4djagan before Baha? al-Din Nakshband. The 
Kh*adjagan were mainly divided by the questions of 
dhikr and pious retreat (khalwa). In Bukhara, the group 
headed by ‘Arif Riwgari had good relations with that 
headed by Awliya-i Kabi, but these deteriorated after 
the death of the former because his successor, Mah- 
miid Andjir Faghnawi, made the group adopt the 
open, vocal dhikr. The sources also tell us that Baha’ 
al-Din Nakshband, who had been initiated into dhikr 
khaft by ‘Abd al-Khalik Ghudjduwani in a dream, 
came into conflict with his own master, Sayyid Kulal, 
who was personally a proponent of dhikr dahrt. 
Ghudjduwani’s followers practised dhzkr during which 
they held their breath, whilst concentrating on their 
shaykh’s heart, keeping their eyes closed, lips pressed 
together and tongue up against the palate. Amongst 
certain of the Kh*adjagan, music and dancing were 
not formally proscribed. Likewise, khalwa, rejected by 
‘Abd al-Khalik as also rejected, later, by Baha’ al- 
Din Nakshband, was nevertheless adopted by some 
members of the order; it was done in a darkened 
cell, where the adept had to struggle with his self by 
means of dhikr. A famous expression attributed to ‘Abd 
al-Khalik, “close your door to khalwa, but open it to 
spiritual companionship (sukba)”, shows the position of 
the early Kh’adjagan on this subject and further 
reveals that ‘Abd al-Khalik attributed a major impor- 
tance to suhba, mystical discourse with the spiritual 
master, which was to become an essential feature for 
the Nakshbandiyya. Like ‘Alt ‘Azizan-i Ramitani, ‘Abd 
al-Khalik was opposed to the institution of Safi com- 
munal life par excellence, the khanakah, but it is known 
that there existed amongst Sayyid Amir Kulal’s dis- 
ciples a form of association, whose precise nature is 
not clear, called a djamda‘at-khéna “house for social 
gatherings”. 

The Kh"adjagan nevertheless remained essentially 
united in face of the other Safi currents in Central 
Asia, against the Kalandars [q.v.] and, in particular, 
against the Yasawi groups, whom they castigated for 
their lack of respect for the precepts of Islam. In sum, 
everything which symbolised Sifism in general was 
rejected, from the Ahdnakah to the dervish cloak (khirka). 
The Kh*adjagan were little attracted by asceticism, 
even if some of them preached abandonment of the 
secular world, éark-i dunya, and encouraged khalwa, and 
Ramitani went so far as to recommend that the Siff 
should have a trade (hifa), a feature later found 
amongst the Nakshbandiyya. In fact, a famous for- 
mula popularly attributed to Baha’ al-Din Nakshband, 
“the heart should be with God and the hand with 
some piece of work”, dil ba-yar u dast ba-kar, seems 
to have been inherited from a very similar maxim 
which one group of Kh*adjagan held as a “Fifth Holy 
Saying” added to the four first ones: “the heart should 
be with God and the body in the market”, dil ba-yar 
wa tan ba-bazar. Another criticism of the Sifis on 
which they were united was rejection of the heredi- 
tary succession of shaykhs. This explains why, after the 
deaths of ‘Abd al-Khalik and Baha’ al-Din Nakshband, 
their communities of disciples split into several groups. 
In the 8th/14th century, Baha’ al-Din was unable to 
unite the various Kh*adjagan groups and was only 
the master of one group out of many. Even if he did 
succeed in giving a more homogenous form to the 
doctrines and practices taught by ‘Abd al-Khalik, and 
in retaining as vital principles for his own commu- 





nity, the one which was to become the Nakshbandiyya, 
the obligation of a single, silent dhzkr, the idea of 
suhba, adoption of the eight Holy Sayings and rejec- 
tion of the practice of khalwa or retreat, it was only 
in the second half of the 9th/15th century, at 
Samarkand, with Kh*adja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar [g.v. in 
Suppl.], that the Kh*adjagan-Nakshbandiyya were to 
take the form of a powerful, centralised Safi brother- 
hood. 
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The Khwajagan Nagshbandiyya in the first generation after 
Baha uddin, Halle-Berlin 1998; F. Schwarz, Bruder- 
schaften, Gesellschaft, Staat im .islamischen Mittelasien 
(Transoxanien) im 16. Jahrhundert, Ph.d. diss., Univ. 
of Tubingen 1998; DeWeese, Khojagani origins and 
the critique of Sufism. The rhetoric of communal unique- 
ness in the Manaqib of Khoja ‘Ak ‘Azizan Ramitami, in 
F. de Jong and B. Radtke (eds.), Islamic mysticism 
contested. Thirteen centuries of controversies and polemics, 
Leiden 1999; I. Togan, The Khafi-Jahri controversy in 
Central Asia revisited, in E. Ozdalga (ed.), Nagshbandis 
in Western and Central Asia: change and continuity, Istanbul 
1999; Zarcone, Le “Voyage dans la patrie” (safar dar 
watan) chez les soufis de UVordre nagshbandi, in M.A. 
Amir-Moezzi (ed.), Le voyage initiatique en terre d’Islam. 
Ascensions célestes et itinéraires spirituels, Louvain-Paris 
1999. _ (TH. ZARCONE) 
KHWADJAS, Kuopyas, the designation of two lin- 

eages of spiritual and political leaders in 
Eastern Turkestan, the later Sinkiang [¢.2.], and, 
more specifically, in the Altishahr (“six towns”), now 
in the western and southwestern parts of Sinkiang, 
where they played a decisive role from the late 10th/ 
16th century to the last quarter of the 19th century. 
The lineages are distinguished as the White Mountain 
(Afakiyya) line and the Black Mountain (Ishakiyya) 
line (aktaghlik vs. karataghlik, names possibly derived 
from the Tien Shan and Pamir [g.v.] mountain ranges, 
respectively). 

Both lines were descended from the Kh*adjagan- 
Nakshbandi shaykh Ahmad Kh*adjagi-yi Kasani, known 
as Makhdim-i A‘zam (d. 949/1542) (Bakhtiyar 
BabadzZanov, Politiieskaya deyatel’nost’ shaikhov Nakshbandiya 
v Maverannakhre (I polovina XVI v.). unpubl. diss., 
Tashkent 1996), who wielded considerable influence 
in the Shibanid [9.v.] internal struggles. One of his 
sons (the fourth or the seventh), Ishak, had to leave 
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Transoxania and came to Altishahr at an unspecified 
moment (between 990/1582 and 999/1591) where he 
stayed for some years; he died in Samarkand in 
1007/1599. He left behind an already powerful organ- 
isation that was to become the Black Mountain fac- 
tion. Very much like their counterparts in Transoxania, 
the representatives of Kh*adja Ishak acted as inter- 
mediaries between the Gaghatayid rulers and between 
the rulers, the begs and their subjects. They acquired 
considerable wealth (pious foundations, wakf, and dona- 
tions, miyazmand?) on which their influence rested as 
well as on the communal affiliations of settled and 
nomadic communities. Almost from the start, they were 
active promoters of Islam among the still shamanis- 
tic Kirghiz [g.v.] and Kazakhs [see Kazak] (J. Fletcher, 
Confrontations between Muslim missionaries and nomad unbe- 
lievers in the late sixteenth century: notes on four passages from 
the Dy@ al-qulib’, in Tractata Altaica, ed. W. Heissig, 
Wiesbaden 1976, 167-74). These endeavours must have 
gone. on throughout. Later on, the White Mountain 
faction was instrumental in spreading Islam to China 
proper, beginning in the middle of the 17th century. 
(Fletcher, The Nagshbandiyya in northwest China, in his 
Studies on Chinese and Islamic Inner Asia, ed. B. Manz, 
Variorum, Aldershot 1995, no. XI, 1-46; this book 
also contains reprints of other relevant published texts 
by Fletcher). 

Tt was unusual that a ruler came to occupy an ele- 
vated position in the spiritual hierarchy. This was, 
however, the case with Muhammad Khan (7. 999- 
1018/1591-1609), who is even said to have been the 
Axis (kuéb) (Shah Mahmid Curas, Tarikh (Khronika), 
ed. O.A. Akimushkin, Moscow 1976 (Pamyatniki pis’- 
mennosti vostoka, 45]). But apart from this, leader- 
ship in the Black as well as White Mountain group 
seems to have been hereditary, this principle extend- 
ing even to the khaltfas and sometimes to affiliations 
as well. The spiritual organisation adapted itself to 
the strongly localised political system of Altishahr: a 
city oasis governed by members of the ruling family 
or leading men of certain clans, with sometimes only 
nominal overlordship of the paramount khan. The 
cities all had their khaltfas. Whereas the centre of the 
Black Mountain faction was at Yarkand [9.v.], where 
the khan also had his capital, the White Mountain 
faction centred on Kashghar [¢.v.]. 

The Ishakiyya Kh*adjas did not achieve a mono- 
poly of spiritual guidance, however; at least in the 
north and northeast of Altishahr and beyond in the 
area where the Caghatayid rulers held sway, other 
(sometimes local) groups were also active (in Kuldja: 
see Masami Hamada, De lautorité religieuse au pouvoir 
politique: la révolte de Kita et Khwaja Rashidin, in M. 
Gaborieau, G. Veinstein and Th. Zarcone (eds.), Nagsh- 
bandis. Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique 
musulman, Paris-Istanbul 1990, 455-89; in Turfan, the 
local shrine of Alpata/Alfata: see Akimushkin, of. cit., 
165). To what extent other brotherhoods were active 
in the region remains open to question. 

The Ishakiyya supremacy did not last long. 
Sometime before the middle of the 17th century, 
another descendant of Makhdim-i A‘zam made his 
appearance in Altishahr in the person of Muhammad 
Yiisuf (d. 1063/1653), son of Muhammad Amin, the 
eldest son of the Makhdiim. He was able to gain a 
foothold in Kashghar and soon became influential 
with the Caghatayid khan. As a result of the rival- 
ries that surrounded and followed his death, his son 
Hidayat Allah, better known as Kh" adja Afak (“Master 
of the Horizons”, whence the name by which the 
White Mountain faction was also known, sc. Afakiyya) 





was compelled to take flight. The influence he had 
gained may be seen from the fact that he was given 
a Moghul (although not Cingisid) princess in mar- 
riage. Afak then succeeded in persuading Galdan, the 
Zunghar khan, to mount a campaign against Altishahr 
(1090/1679, when Galdan was only beginning his 
career as a conqueror). The report of Muhammad 
Sadik that this was achieved due to a letter from the 
Dalai Lama (the Zunghars had by then become 
Lamaist Buddhists) should perhaps also be seen as 
indicative of the view that spiritual leadership should 
prevail over military (Muhammad Sadik, TYadhkira-yi 
kh*adjagan, epitome by R. Shaw, A history of the Khojas 
of Eastem Turkistan, in JASB [1897], extra number, 
pp. i-vi and 1-67, at 36-7; German version by 
M. Hartmann, Ein Heiligenstaat im Islam. Das Ende der 
Caghataiden und die Herrschaft der Chogas in Kasgarien, in 
Der islamische Onent. Berichte und Forschungen, vi-ix, Berlin 
1905, 195-374, at 210-2). The Zunghars conquered 
Altishahr and reinstated Kh*adja Afak as their 
vicegerent (r. 1090-1105/1679-94). The White Moun- 
tain faction now ruled with a degree of independence, 
but acknowledged Zunghar overlordship, paying 
them tribute (a comparatively heavy one, accord- 
ing to Fletcher’s figures, unpubl. ms., ch. 3, 149- 
51) and accepting that members of their family be 
held as hostages. The area under this kind of Kh*adja 
authority cannot have extended much over the four 
cities of Khotan, Yarkand, Kashghar and Aksu, 
the Oirot Zunghars having established their rule over 
the northeastern regions already in 1659. Nor had 
Caghatayid rule come to an end; and even if the 
newly appointed khan ‘Abd al-Rashid (who married 
his daughter to Afak, who thus became tied to the 
Cingisid house) was a puppet of the Zunghars, he 
was influential enough to build a faction together with 
the ousted Black Mountain followers; his attempt at 
a Moghul-Black Mountain revival was, however, 
worsted in 1093-4/1682-3, and he was replaced by 
his brother. The White Mountain faction then set out 
to destroy their Black Mountain opponents, and after 
the Caghatayid figurehead had died in 1103/1692, 
they tried to make do without a Moghul khan. In 
the ensuing strife, the deciding force in the south- 
western part of Altishahr came to be the Kirghiz, but 
it was still a Moghul who called back Kh* adja Daniyal 
of the Black Mountain faction. Daniyal established 
himself with Kirghiz help, and untl 1125/1713, when 
the Zunghars re-established their rule under Tsewang 
Rabtan, the oasis cities were under different nomad- 
Kh*adja coalitions. After Daniyal had died ca. 1142/ 
1730, the cities of Yarkand, Khotan, Kashghar and 
Aksu were divided up between his sons, thus further- 
ing localisation. The next turn was induced by an 


| attempt of the Black Mountain faction to break loose 


of the Zunghars, countered by their appeal to the 
White Mountain group (1166/1753); fights ensued 
between the two Kh*adja factions, some Kirghiz begs, 
urban local begs, the nominal Zunghar ruler and his 
opponent Amursana, who was backed by the Chinese. 
As a result, the Zunghar empire was taken over by 
the Manchu Emperors, who consequently also came 
to be overlords of the Tarim [9.v.] basin as well. 
The Kh'adjas failed because they were unable to 
build up a unified leadership, but more important still 
was their failure to gain a military basis of their own, 
not easily achieved under the circumstances. The 
resources available in the sedentary oasis economy 
could hardly support a state apparatus for revenue 
raising, and revenue was inadequate for building 
enough military strength to keep the nomads out. 
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Therefore, throughout this period, military power 
rested not with the urban-based Kh*adjas, but essen- 
tially with their mainly nomadic Zunghar overlords 
and, as far as the region itself is concerned, with var- 
ious Kirghiz groups. 

It might appear that after the Chinese conquest of 
Altishahr, the fate of the Kh“adjas was sealed, but 
this was not the case. After the first attempts at restor- 
ing White Mountain power had been crushed by the 
Manchus and their representatives in Altishahr (Amin 
Kh*adja of Turfan [9.v.J], whose spiritual affiliation 
is not altogether clear), a period of relative stability 
ensued, which came to an end in 1820. By this period, 
the Khokand [9.v.] khanate had consolidated itself in 
the Farghana basin, serving as a platform for repeated 
Kh‘ adja incursions, the last of which occurred as late 
as the 1860s when Buzurg Khan, together with Ya‘kab 
Beg [¢.v.], invaded Kashgharia. It was only after the 
short-lived state of Ya‘kib Beg had been crushed in 
1878 that the region was incorporated into the Chinese 
empire under the name of Sinkiang (1884) (“New do- 
minion” [9.v.]), and this seems to have been the end 
of open Kh**adja activity. 

Bibliography: Partly given in the article. Islamic 
sources include hagiographic texts for both lineages 
as well as chronicles, many of them still remain- 
ing in manuscript; they are best discussed by 
Akimushkin and Fletcher. Chinese sources take 
prime importance only after the middle of the 18th 
century. Tartkh-i Kashghar, faksimile rukopisi; izdanie 
teksta, vvedenie i ukazateli O.F. Akimushkina, St. 
Petersburg 2001 (Pamyatniki kuPturi vostoka, no. 
8); Laura J. Newby, The begs of Xinjiang; between two 
worlds, in BSOAS, \xix (1998), 278-97; Isenbike 
Togan, Islam in a changing society. The Khojas of Eastern 
Turkistan, in Jo-Ann Gross (ed.), Muslims in Central 
Asia, Expressions of identity and change. Durham, N.C. 
and London 1992, 134-48; H. Schwarz, The Khwajas 
of Eastern Turkestan, in CAF, xx (1976), 266-96 (to 
be used with caution); J. Fletcher, China and Central 
Asia, 1368-1884, in J.K. Fairbank (ed.), The Chinese 
world order, Cambridge, Mass. 1968, 106-224, 337-68; 
Fletcher, Altishahr under the Khwajas, unpubl. ms., 
Harvard University (chs. 2-4, “The Khojas of East- 


ern Turkestan”, “The coming of the infidels” and 
“The triumph of the oasis nobility”). 

(J. Paut) 
KHA'IR BEG (Khiayir or Khayr Bey), the last 


Mamlik governor of Aleppo, subsequently first 
Ottoman viceroy of Egypt. 

He was the son of Malbay b. ‘Abd Allah al-Djarkast 
(st), a Muslim Abaza trader in Circassian mamliiks. 
He was born at Samsun (on the Black Sea coast 
within the Ottoman Empire), and his father presented 
him, although not a slave, with his four brothers to 
the Mamlik Sultan al-Ashraf Ka’it Bay [9.v.]. He was 
enrolled in the Royal Mamliks, and was formally 
“emancipated” by the grant of a steed and uniform. 
He became an amir of Ten in 901/1495-6, and subse- 
quently an amir tablkhdna, making his first contact with 
the Ottoman court as an envoy in 903/1498 to an- 
nounce the accession of al-Nasir Muhammad b. Ka@it 
Bay to Bayezid I. He was promoted amir of a Hun- 
dred by al-Ashraf Djanbulat (905-6/1500-1). Under 
al-Ashraf Kansawh al-Ghawri, he held the important 
post of great chamberlain (hadjib al-hudjdjab) until in 
910/1504-5 he was appointed governor of Aleppo, 
where he was regarded as a severe but capable admin- 
istrator. He was very wealthy, and maintained a large 
mamlik household as his power-base, significantly 
including a company of arquebusiers “as in the Otto- 





man armies” (kama fi ‘asdkir al-mamlaka al-riimiyya: Dury, 
i/2, 607). To Kansawh he must have seemed an over- 
mighty subject, and the sultan unsuccessfully attempted 
to poison him. 

His governorship of Aleppo ended with Selim I’s 
conquest of Syria, in which he colluded by going over 
to the Ottomans at the decisive battle of Mardj Dabik 
[g.v-] (25 Radjab 922/24 August 1516). This act of 
treachery won him his final and supreme promotion, 
when Selim, before leaving Cairo on 13 Sha‘ban 923/ 
24 August 1517, appointed him viceroy of Egypt. He 
held this position until his death on 14 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
928/5 October 1522, and although he kept up some- 
thing of the state and usages of the defunct Mamliik 
sultans, he remained ostentatiously loyal to his Ottoman 
suzerain. His viceroyalty began with the capture and 
execution of Kasim Bey [see kAsiM. 4], a grandson 
of Bayezid II, to whom Kansawh al-Ghawri had given 
asylum. When Siileyman became sultan in 926/1520, 
and Djanbirdi al-Ghazali [9.v.], the governor of 
Damascus and his former accomplice at Mardj Dabik, 
rose in revolt, Khair Beg studiously kept aloof, and 
prevented disaffected Mamliks from joining him. 
Within Egypt, Kha’ir Beg’s viceroyalty witnessed the 
restoration of stability. The terrorisation of the defeated 
Mamluk soldiery ceased; they emerged from hiding, 
and resumed their traditional dress. Relations with the 
Ottoman troops, who envied their better pay and 
rations, were naturally uneasy. Although the former 
hierarchy of rank and office had fallen with the 
Mamlik sultanate, the old administrative system largely 
survived, to be codified and perpetuated in the kanin- 
name of Egypt, three years after Kha’ir Beg’s death. 
Presiding over a crisis of transition in Egypt, Kha’ir 
Beg was thus one of the most successful survivors of 
the old régime. 

Bibliography: For Khair Beg’s early history, see 

Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i‘ al-zuhiir, ed. Mohamed Mostafa, 

v, 253-4 n. 22, tr. G. Wiet, Journal d’un bourgeois 

du Caire, ii, 193-4; for his governorship of Aleppo, 

Ibn al-Hanbali, Durr al-habab fi ta’rikh ayan Halab, 

1/2, 603-9; for his vice-royalty of Egypt, Ibn Ilyas, 

Bad@’i‘, v, 203-486; Wiet, Journal, ii, 193-467; other 

references in respective indexes. Ibn Zunbul, Takk 

ghazwat al-Sultan Salim Khan ma‘a al-Sultdn al-Ghawri, 
although apparently detailed, is essentially a prose 
saga forming a threnody on the passing of the 

Mamlik sultanate. (P.M. Hott) 

KHAL/ (4.), the verbal noun from the verb shala‘a 
“to take off (a garment), to remove, to discharge from 
an office, to depose” (sc. ‘an ‘amalhi, Lane, i, 2, 790a), 
“to dethrone (e.g. a ruler)”, is the technical term 
for deposition. The modern Arabic term is shala‘a 
min al-‘arsh or rafa‘a min al-mansab. 

(i) Historical development. There are many cases of 
deposition or forced abdication throughout the course 
of Islamic history, e.g. in the Umayyad period (cf. 
Mu‘awiya II, 64/684 and Ibrahim, 126/744) and espe- 
cially in ‘Abbasid times. During this period, about a 
quarter of the rulers were deposed or forced to abdi- 
cate, pressured by the de facto ruling military leaders, 
after years of military disaster and misrule through 
favourites had amply demonstrated the incompetence 
of the caliphs. The unstable caliphs, many of whom 
had something of a genius for making bad situations 
worse, inevitably stimulated the claims of usurpers. 
After the war between the brothers al-Amin and al- 
Ma’miin, who each declared the other deposed [see 
KHALIFA, at Vol. IV, 940a], the situation culminated 
in the anarchic period of Samarra’ and continued 
under Bayid rule (320-447/932-1055) and that of their 
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successors, the Saldjik sultans of ‘Irak and western 
Persia (447-590/ 1055-1194), in whose hands the caliph 
was but a mere tool. The majority of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs were forced to abdicate, e.g. al-Musta‘in in 
252/866 and his two successors, al-Mu‘tazz in 255/ 
869, and al-Muhtadi the following year. One ruler, 
al-Muktadir, had even to abdicate twice, in 296/908 
and 317/929, and three caliphs, al-Kahir in 322/934, 
al-Muttaki in 333/944 and al-Mustakfi in 334/946, 
were blinded, so that they were legally incapacitated 
from ever regaining power. Often the military lead- 
ers forced them, sometimes brutally, to abdicate, issu- 
ing an elaborate, sometimes falsified, document of the 
deposition, accusing them of treason, oath-breaking, 
etc., and insisting on a formal, written document of 
abdication. This act, considered as an essential part 
of the deposition process and registered officially by 
the judges, aimed at the nullification of the oath of 
allegiance. The forced abdication was accompanied 
by symbolic acts such as the taking off of clothes or 
shoes (cf. in the Old Testament, Ruth, iv. 7; see 
Goldziher, Abhandlungen i, 47-8), or turbans, or rings, 
and the yielding up of the insignia. Thus deprived of 
the sovereign dignity, the deposed caliph had to pay 
homage to his tractable successor, who was speedily 
installed. Often kept prisoner thereafter, many rulers 
were murdered, usually by rivals and relatives, or 
soon died. A striking example of a real deposition is 
the dethronement in absentia of al-Rashid bi’llah by 
al-Mas‘tid b, Muhammad in 530/1135. The practice 
of deposing rulers remained widespread throughout 
the Islamic world, particularly in the period of the 
Mamliks and in Ottoman times. Often accused of 
alleged debility, a dozen Ottoman sultans were 
deposed, sc. Mustafa I (1027/1618 and 1032/1623), 
‘Othman II (1032/1622), Ibrahim (1058/1648), 
Mehemmed IV (1099/1687), Mustafa II (1115/1703), 
Ahmed III (1143/1730), Selim UI (1222/1807), 
Mustafa IV (1223/1808), ‘Abd al-‘Aziz I (1293/1876), 
Murad V (1293/1876), ‘Abd al-Hamid II (1327/1909) 
and Mehemmed VI (1341/1922). Then, on 3 March 
1924, the Grand National Assembly in Ankara defin- 
itively abolished the Ottoman caliphate, resulting in 
the creation of a secular Turkish state under Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk [¢..]. 

(ii) Legal aspects. The various instances of deposition 
became the starting point for subsequent discussions 
by Muslim writers. The question of the legitimacy of 
deposing a ruler was answered in different ways, but 
in general, Muslim writers denied to mere mortals 
the right of deposing rulers. The utterance sultan Gdil 
khayr min sultan zaliim wa-sultan zaliim ghashiim khayr 
min fina tadiim may demonstrate the attitude towards 
tyranny and the duty to obey even an unjust ruler 
(see details in U. Haarmann, “Lieber hundert Jahre 
Kwangsherrschaft als en Tag Leiden im Biirgerkrieg”, ein 
gememnsamer Topos in tslamischen und frithneuzeitlichen euro- 
paischen Staatsdenken, in U. Tworuschka (ed.), Gottes ist 
der Orient, Gottes ist der Okzident. Festschrift fiir A. Falatun, 
Cologne-Vienna 1991, 262-9). The learned adi al- 
Mawardri (d. 450/1058) defined in his al-Ahkam al- 
sultanyya (ed. M. Enger, Bonn 1853, 5, 23, 25-6, tr. 
E. Fagnan, Algiers 1915, 7-8, 30-1, 33) the office of 
the ruler and his duties. He laid down in his first 
chapter that any corrupt ruler who failed to meet the 
standards for the just, legitimate caliph might expect 
legitimate opposition and deposition, though he greatly 
feared misuse here. His exposition of the criteria for 
legitimate rulership played an important role in later 
times, and was cited again and again, for instance by 
Ibn Djama‘a (d. 733/1333 [g.2.]) (see his Tahrir al-ahkam 





fi. tadbir ahl al-islam, ed. H. Kofler, in Jslamica, vi 
[1934], 349-414, vii [1935], 1-64, and [1938], 18- 
129, see ch. 1, § 3, and ch. 2, § 7). Other than a 
single passage in al-Farabi’s work on the perfect state 
(Mabadi? Gra’ ahl al-madina al-fadila, ed. F. Dieterici, 
Leiden 1895, repr. 1964, ch. 29, 63, tr. F. Dieterici, 
Leiden 1900, 100, ed. R. Walzer, Oxford 1985, 258, 
tr. R.P. Jaussen et alii, Cairo 1949, ch. 29, 87), the 
sources of political theory contain no distinction in 
the two bodies of the ruler, the visible individual and 
the objective institution, as in mediaeval European 
theories; see the exhaustive study of E. Kantorowicz, 
Die zwei Korper des Kénigs. Eine Studie zur politischen 
Theologie des Mittelalters, “Munich 1994, esp. 385. 
Bibliography: Besides the Arabic sources and 
the relevant historical studies, materials concerning 

Buyid times can be found in H. Busse, Chalif und 

Grosskinig, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), Beirut 1969, 

28, 157-9, 500; see also C.E. Bosworth, Notes on 

the lwes of some ‘Abbasid princes and descendants, in The 

Maghreb Review, xix, 3-4 (1994), 277-84, esp. 278-9; 

for a single alleged case, that of al-Nasir li-Din 

Allah, see A. Hartmann, Wollte der Kalif sufi werden? 

Amistheorie und Abdankungsplane des Kalifen an-Nasir 

h-Din Allah (reg. 1180-1225), in Egypt and Syria in 

the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras, Procs. of the 

Ist, 2nd, and 3rd International Colloquium, the 

Katholieke Universiteit, Leuven, in May 1992, 1993 

and 1994, ed. U. Vermeulen and D. de Smet, 

Leuven 1995, 175-205; for the Mamliiks, see recently 

M. Espéronnier, La mort violente a V’époque mamlouke. 

Le crime et le chatiment, in Isl., \xxi (1997), 137-55; 

for the Ottoman sultans, J. Matuz, Das Osmanische 

Reich. Grundlinien seiner Geschichte, Darmstadt 1985, 

index; and C. Kleinert, Die Revision der Historiographie 

des Osmanischen Reiches am Beispiel von Abdiilhamid H. 

Das spate Osmanische Reich im Unrteil tiirkischer Autoren 

der Gegenwart (1930-1990), Berlin 1995, 130-41, 249- 

50; concerning juristic matters, see also the details 

in A.K.S. Lambton, Theory and practice in medieval 

Persian government, Variorum, London 1980, nos. II, 

Ill, V; further F.-C. Muth, “Entsetzte” Kalifen. Deposi- 

thonsverfahren im mittelalterlichen Islam, in Isl., lxxv (1998), 

104-23. - (F.C. Mura) 

KHAN, ‘ABD ac-GHAFFAR (1890-1988), Pathan 
leader and politician. 

He was born at ‘Uthmanzay in the Peshawar dis- 
trict of the North West Frontier region of British 
India, his father Bahram Khan of the Muhammadzay 
clan being a wealthy landowner and the chief khan 
of his village Hashtanagar. Educated first at a Kuran 
and then at a mission school, ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s early 
career was similar to those of many of the Muslim 
activists of his generation. From 1910 he began found- 
ing schools to stimulate social reform amongst the 
Pathans. At the same time, he was in close contact 
with the ‘lama’ of Deoband, in particular ‘Ubayd 
Allah Sindhi, and was strongly influenced by the pan- 
Islamic journalism of al-Hial and Zamindar. After World 
War I he threw himself into the Khilafat movement 
[g.v.], and took part in the grat movement [see 
KHILAFA, KHILAFAT MOVEMENT] to Afghanistan. 

In the late 1920s, after performing the Hadjdj, the 
two guiding principles of ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s life became 
clear. The first was his concern to further the social 
and political advancement of the Pathans, or Pakhtiins 
as he called them. British rule had greatly enhanced 
Pathan identity by carving a Pathan province, the 
North West Frontier Province, out of the Punjab in 
190! to strengthen border security. The problem was 
that the British, given the province’s strategic role and 
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the relative backwardness of its people, were unwill- | 
ing to give it the political advancement which had 
been given to the rest of India. To remedy this sit- 
uation, ‘Abd al-Ghaffar founded in 1928 the Pakhtun, 
the first political journal in Pakhtu/Pashto, and in 
1929, the Khudéy Khidmatgdr or “Servants of God” 
organisation. Ahud@y Khidmatgdrs, who wore the uni- 
form of a red shirt, did both social service and politi- 
cal tasks. ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s second guiding principle 
was non-violence. His Khuday Khidmatgars, though 
drilled in a military fashion, bore no arms and vowed 
to be non-violent, while he cooperated closely with 
India’s leading apostle of non-violence, Mahatma 
Gandhi; in 1940, for instance, he resigned from the 
Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 
when it rejected a pacifist stance in World War II. 
Not once throughout a long life of protest did ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar betray this principle, a remarkable fact 
given the warlike and vengeful traditions of his people. 

From the early 1930s onwards, ‘Abd al-Ghaffar was 
the most influential figure amongst the Pathans, and 
between 1931 and 1947 he led large numbers of them 
in support of the Indian National Congress. From 
1931, his Frontier Afghan Djirga [g.v. in Suppl.] be- 
came the Frontier Congress, and the Khuddy Khidmat- 
gars, the Congress Volunteers and their activities were 
largely responsible for bringing Congress ministries 
to power in the Province between 1937 and 1947. 
But why did these Pathans, staunch Muslims to a man, 
support the Congress which revealed, on occasion, 
strong elements of Hindu revivalism? The great per- 
sonal influence of ‘Abd al-Ghaffar and his close 
relations with Gandhi and Nehru played some part. 
The power of the Congress in India played the major 
part, however: it offered the best chance of promoting 
Pathan interests—of winning provincial autonomy, of 
destroying British rule and of resisting inclusion within 
a Panjabi-dominated Pakistan. Only in this last and 
most vital matter was there ultimately disappointment; 
in 1947 the Congress abandoned ‘Abd al-Ghaffar and 
his Pathan Congressmen to their fate. 

Within Pakistan, ‘Abd al-Ghaffar fought for the 
establishment of a Pathan state, Pakhtinistan, although 
the area which it should include, and the degree of 
autonomy which it should have, remained ill-defined. 
He was not able to publish the Pakhtin, the Khuday 
Khidmaigar organisation was banned, and he spent most 
of his remaining days either in prison or in exile. In 
January 1988 he died at Peshawar but was buried in 
Afghanistan at Djalalabad, which he considered the 
original homeland of the Pakhtiins. 

Bibliography: Sir William Barton, India’s North- 
West frontier, London 1939; Sir Olaf Caroe, The 
Pathans 550 B.C.-AD. 1957, London 1958; D.C. 
Tendulkar, ‘Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Bombay 1967; 
Badshah Khan (‘Abd al-Ghaffar Khan), My life and 
struggle, Delhi 1969; M.S. Korejo, The Frontier Gandhi: 
his place in history, Karachi 1993. 

7 (F.C.R. Rosinson) 

AL-KHASSAF, Ast Bakr AxnMaD B. ‘Amr (‘Umar) 
b. Muhayr (Mahir? also Mihran and Mihrawan) al- 
Shaybanf al-Khassaf (d. 261/874), famous Hanafi 
jurist in the practical fields of wakf héyal [q.vv.], or 
legal stratagems and devices, and adab al-kadi, or laws 
of procedure and evidence. The sources speak of him 
as an expert also in the law of inheritance. He trans- 
mitted the doctrines of the Hanafi school from his 
father, who had transmitted them from Hasan b. Ziyad 
(d. 204/819-20) and Abi Yusuf [¢.v.], the students of 
Aba Hanifa. He was also known as a student and 
transmitter of Aadith from no less than twenty scholars. 





His family background, as well as the names of his 
father and grandfather, cannot be definitively deter- 
mined, although the possible names of his grand- 
father suggest a Persian ancestry, as a client of the 
Arab tribe of Shayban [9.v.]. In early life he must 
have worked as a cobbler (kkassdf), since most sources 
say he lived off this calling. His scholarly endeavours 
nevertheless attracted the attention of the ‘Abbasid 
court, then in Samarra’. He was nominated by the 
former tutor of the caliph al-Mu‘tazz [q.v.], with eight 
other scholars, for judgeships. But they were accused 
by palace personnel of being members of secession- 
ist groups, so the caliph ordered their expulsion to 
Baghdad, and al-Khassaf was attacked by a mob (al- 
Tabari, iii, 1683). Following the deposition of al- 
Mut‘tazz in 255/869, and the start of the brief rule 
of al-Muhtadi (255-6/869-70 [g.v.]), al-Khassaf was 
brought back to the caliphal court as the court lawyer. 
It was during this period that he wrote a book about 
kharad [q.v.], which unfortunately has been lost. Other 
books were also lost when his possessions were plun- 
dered following the murder of his patron, al-Muhtadi. 

Ibn al-Nadim, tr. Dodge, i, 509, says that al-Khassaf 
advocated the doctrines of the Djahmiyya [¢.v.]. Since 
it is known that some Hanafis advocated these doc- 
trines, it is not unreasonable that al-Khassaf was one 
of them. 

In the descending order of seven ranks of Hanaff 
jurists in the practice of idjtthad [q.v.], al-Khassaf has 
been placed in the third, following the first rank of 
Abi Hanifa and the second rank of Abii Yusuf and 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani [g.v.]. Jurists of 
the third rank elucidated problems (masa@il) not pre- 
viously covered by jurists of higher rank (see Tash- 
képriizade, Tabakat al-fukaha’, Mawsil 1954, 8-10). 

His books, according to Ibn al-Nadim, included the 
following: (1) A. al-Kharadj, which has been lost. (2) 
K. al-Hiyal wa ‘l-makhandj. This book, which deals with 
legal devices and stratagems, was edited by Schacht, 
Hanover 1923, but Schacht thought that the book 
was written in the 4th/10th century and _retrospec- 
tively attributed to al-Khassaf. An earlier printing 
appeared in Cairo in 1314/1896. (3) A. Akkdm al- 
awkaf, Cairo 1322/1904, an early and authoritative 
treatise on wakf. (4) K. al-Nafakat, ed. Abu °*l-Wafa’ 
al-Afghani, Haydarabad 1349/1930 and _ Beirut 
1404/1984. (5) K. Adab al-kédi, which has been the 
subject of no less than ten commentaries (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, i, 72-3) including the commentary by Ahmad 
b. ‘Aly al-Djassas, ed. Farhat J. Ziadeh, Cairo 1978, 
and that by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Maza, ed. 
Muhyi Hilal al-Sirhan, Baghdad 1397/1977. Other 
works mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim, and not yet dis- 
covered/edited, may be looked up in Ibn al-Nadim, 
tr. Dodge, i, 509-10. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 
in the text, see ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Muhammad al- 
Kurashi, al-Djawahir al-mudiyya fi tabakat al-Hanafwya, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Huli, Cairo 1398/1978, 230-2; 
‘Abd al-Hayy al-Lakhnawi, al-Fawd’id al-bahiyya fi 
taradjim al-Hanafiyya, Banaras 1967, 23-4, Kasim b. 
Kutlibugha, 7adj al-taradjim fi tabakat al-Hanafiyya, 
Baghdad 1962, 12. (FJ. ZiADER) 
KHATMIYYA [see mMiRGHANIYyA]. 

KHATT. 

vi. In Chinese Islam. 

The evolution of the calligraphic art over almost 
a millennium amongst Chinese adherents of Islam 
(those now called the Hui) reflects the history of the 
implantation of Islam in China and its Sinicisation. 
During the first centuries of its presence in China, 
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when this new faith was the achievement of mer- 
chants and of emigrants, temporary or permanent, 
coming from the Near East, Central Asia, Persia and 
India and mainly settled on the southern coastlands 
of China, the texts written in Arabic or Persian are 
to be found on tombstones and funerary stelae. Some 
date from the 12th century, but most are from the 
13th and 14th centuries, the period when the Mongol 
rulers of China recruited foreigners for governing 
their Chinese subjects. They are first of all in an 
ornamental Kufic and then, later, in rounded char- 
acters—specimens of what one might call muhakkak, 
or rika‘, or rihdn (see the corpus of some 200 exam- 
ples existing in southeastern China made by a Chinese 
Islamic scholar, Chen Dasheng, and by an Arabic 
epigrapher, French by adoption, Ludvik Kalus, Corpus 
d’inscriptions arabes et persanes en Chine. I. Province de Fu- 
jian, Paris 1991). But from the 15th century onwards, 
funerary inscriptions are in Chinese, bearing witness 
to the integration of foreigners within the enveloping 
Chinese environment. 

However, it was inevitable that, in a land where, 
in association with poetry, calligraphy was par excel- 
lence the art of cultivated persons, the Muslims should 
develop a personal calligraphic art once they were in 
possession of their own literature. They themselves 
characterise their calligraphic hands (see [in Chinese] 
Ch’en Chin-hui/Chen Jinhui, Sheh-lun a-la-po shu-fa tsat 
Chung-kuo Muc-ssu-lin chung-te ch’uan-po yii fa-chan/Shilun 
alabo shufa zai Zhongguo Musilin zhongde chuanbo yu fazhan 
(“On the dissemination and development of Arabic 
calligraphy among Chinese Muslims”], in Shih-chieh 
tsung-chiao_yen-chiu/ Shiie zongnao yanjiu, 1994, no. 2, 96- 
9) in terms of the actual instrument used for writing, 
whether a kind of bamboo reed or, more often, a 
brush made from the hairs of various animals, or in 
terms of a style inspired by Kufic, naskk, thulth or 
“Persian” (i.e. probably nasta‘lik). But these styles are, 
in fact, all so strongly marked by Chinese influence 
that they speak of a “Chinese style” of their Arabo- 
Persian calligraphy, whence a cursive script which 
imitates the Chinese writing “of grass” (ts’ao-tzu/caozi), 
one almost unreadable for the uninitiated. 

Another, more realistic, classification, operates sub- 
stantially in terms of support for the writing and, con- 
sequently, of its destination. Books entirely in Arabic 
or Persian are extremely rare, Islamic literature being 
generally written in pure Chinese. Nevertheless, the 
Mission d’Ollone, which explored Western China 
during 1906-9, reported from the strongly Islamised 
region of Kansu [g.v.J/Gansu the existence of some 
ten manuscripts in Persian, locally written and in a 
good naskhi hand of the 18th or 19th century, and 
two in nasta‘lik (see Mission d’Ollone, Recherches sur les 
musulmans chinois, Paris 1911, 284-93, or in RMM, 
viii-ix [1909]). Of a wider distribution, there are, from 
the 19th century, cheap, bilingual publications, in 
which the Arabic words, glossing the Chinese words 
and themselves accompanied by an approximate pho- 
netic “transcription” in Chinese characters, are in a 
clumsy script (arising from the difficulty that Chinese 
engravers find in preparing plates for impression in 
the Arabic alphabet and, probably also, because of 
an imperfect education in local Kur’an schools). Books 
where the Chinese characters are in a deformed state 
in imitation of Arabic characters are especially curious. 

The type of calligraphy of which the Chinese 
Muslims are excessively fond, in the 1990s more often 
than not, is a stylised, decorative calligraphy in which 
“calligraphy and design make up a single whole (shu- 
hua he-i/shuhua heyy’? and which plays a role at the 





same time both propitiatory and displaying identity. 
These may be on paper, at the head of certain pub- 
lications; or, above all, in the form of the so-called 
“designs of Kuranic letters” (ching-izu-hua/jingzihua), 
with a composite Sino-Arabic technique and model, 
often found in vertical decoration (causing an extreme 
distortion of the Arabic script) or in a band in the 
centre of the prayer room, either in two parallel bands 
here and there in the mosque’s mzhrab [q.v.] or the 
prayer corner in a private house, or else in four bands 
put together on screens. In passing judgement on a 
piece of decorative calligraphy in Arabic characters, 
the believers are unconcerned about the form of the 
letters or the deformations necessary to fit them within 
a geometrical figure or to form the silhouette of an 
auspicious Chinese character; they make, rather, a 
general judgement using the same ideas with which 
they would judge a piece of Chinese calligraphy. Hence 
they recognise the use of the “northern style” for what 
is vigorous, and the more supple “southern style”, 
that of the northwest being the most distinguished. 
In China, calligraphy, however Arabic it may be, 
forms an undeniable role in making up the Chinese 
culture of believers. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 
Frangoise Aubin, L’art de Uécriture chez les musulmans 
de Chine, in Horizons maghrébiens, xxxv-xxxvi/ Cahiers 
d'études maghrébines, xi (1998), 29-43. 

= (FRANGOISE AUBIN) 
KHAWLA bt. HAKIM b, Umayya b. Haritha al- 
Sulamiyya, an early supporter of Muhammad’s 
cause at Mecca and an associate of his. 
She was the daughter of a man of Sulaym [¢.v.] 
who had come to Mecca and had become a con- 
federate there of ‘Abd Manaf, and of a woman of 
‘Abd Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf; hence Khawla was related 
maternally to the Prophet himself. She was an early 
convert to the new teaching, in company with her 
husband, the ascetic ‘Uthman b. Maz‘in [¢.v.]. When 
he died in 3/624-5, Khawla is said to have “offered 
herself” (wahabat nafsaha) to Muhammad, but the lat- 
ter “put her off” (ardja’aha). She plays a role in 
Muhammad’s lifestory as the person who looked after 
him when Khadidja [g.v.] died and who counselled 
him to marry the child virgin ‘A’isha and the widow 
Sawda b. Zam‘a [q.vv.]. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 113; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, vi, 210-11, 409; Muhammad b. Habib, 
Muhabbar, 407; Tabari, i, 1768-9; Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, 
iv, 691-2; Nabia Abbot, Aishah, the beloved of 
Mohammed, Chicago 1942, 2-4; W.M. Watt, Muham- 
mad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 309. 

is _ _ (C.E. Boswort) 

KHAYRKH’AH-1 HARATI, Muyammap Ripa p. 
Suttan Husayn, Nizari Isma‘ili da@‘t and 
author. Born into a leading Nizari Isma‘ili family 
in Ghiriyan near Hardt, in present-day Afghanistan, 
towards the end of the 9th/15th century, Muhammad 
Rida b. Kh*adja Sultan Husayn Ghiriyani, better 
known as Khayrkh“ah-i Harati, died not long after 
960/1553, the latest date mentioned in his writings. 
Thus Khayrkh“ah flourished in the early Andjudan 
period in post-Alamit Nizari history, when the Nizari 
da‘wa and literary activities had begun to revive under 
the direct leadership of the Nizari imams themselves. 
In fact, Khayrkh“ah represents the second most impor- 
tant fiterary figure, after Abit Ishak-i Kuhistani 
(d. after 904/1498-9), in the contemporary Persian 
Nizari Isma‘ili community; and his works are invalu- 
able for understanding the Andjudan revival in Nizari 
Isma‘ilism and the Nizari doctrine of the time. 
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A small Kur’anic manual from 1912, in which the Chinese script tries to resemble Arabic writing. 
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Examples of different types of artistic calligraphy made, as is stated in the lower part of the illustration, by 
the imam (ahong) Chang Kuo-chiin/Zhang Guojun, of the mosque of Yang-chi’ao-chen/Yangqiaozhen (“town 
of the Yang bridge”), in the sub-prefecture (hsten/xtan) of Chien-ch’iian/Jianquan in Anhui/Anhui province. 
In the centre, on the left-hand side, the Chinese seal of Chang Kuo-chiin stands instead of a signature, 
according to Chinese custom {illustration taken from the journal of the Islamic Association of the PRC, the 


Chung-kuo Mu-ssu-lin/ Zhongguo Musilin (1995), no. 6, at p. 45. 
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Written by a celebrated calligrapher of the present time, an wmdam (in Chinese, ahong) of Tientsin/Tianjin, Liu 

Ch’ang-ming/Liu Changming (b. 1927), the Chinese character, above all auspicious, shou/shou, is formed by 

the upright shafts of the Arabic letters. The artist’s signature is given in Arabic below, and above, with a 
Chinese seal (work dating from 1985). 
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In the autobiographical section of his Risdla, 
Khayrkh”ah relates how his father, a da in the Harat 
region, was murdered by brigands whilst on a jour- 
ney to see the wmdam in Andjudan near Mahallat. 
Subsequently, the Nizari imam, probably Mustansir bi 
lah TIT (d. 904/1498), better known as Shah Gharib, 
appointed Khayrkh“ah, then only nineteen years of 
age, to the position of the chief da% or hudjdja, then 
more commonly designated as pir of Khurasan and 
Badakhshan. Khayrkh“ah also visited the Nizarl wmdm 
of the time at Andjudan and has preserved unique 
details in his Risd/a on how the imém managed the 
affairs of the Nizari da‘wa from his headquarters in 
Persia. 

Khayrkh“ah-i Haratt was a prolific writer and his 
works, all written in Persian, have been mainly pre- 
served by the Nizari Isma‘ili communities of 
Badakhshan (now divided between Afghanistan and 
Tadjikistan), Hunza and other northern areas of 
Pakistan. Khayrkh*ah also composed poetry under the 
pen-name (takhallus) of Gharibi, based on the name 
of his contemporary Nizari imam. His writings include 
Fasl dar bayan-i shinakht-i imam (ed. and tr. W. Ivanow 
in his Lsmailitica, in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
viii [1922], 1-49; later editions and translations of this 
work by Ivanow were published in 1947, 1949 and 
1960 in the series of publications of the Ismaili Society 
of Bombay), and the Riséla-yi Khayrkhah-i Harati (orig- 
inally partially ed. and lithographed by Sayyid Munir 
Badakhshani in Bombay in 1333/1915), critically edited 
together with his Kita@t and selections of his poetry 
(ash‘Gr\ by Ivanow and published in a collection enti- 
tled Tasnifat in Ismaili Society series A, no. 13, Bombay 
1961. As Ivanow showed, Khayrkh”ah also produced 
a plagiarised version of Abit Ishak-i Kuhistani’s Haft 
bab (ed. Ivanow, Ismaili Society series A, no. 10, 
Bombay 1959, 3-8) under the title of Kalam-i pir (ed. 
Ivanow, Islamic Research Association series, no. 4, 
Bombay 1935, introd.), attributing it to Nasir-i 
Khusraw in order to enhance its popularity among 
the Nizari communities of Persia and Central Asia. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works cited in 
the article): W. Ivanow, Ismaili literature. A biblo- 
graphical survey, Tehran 1963, 142-4; A. Berthels and 

M. Baqoev, Alphabetic catalogue of manuscripts found by 

1959-1963 expedition in Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous 

Region, Moscow 1967, 73, 104; I.K. Poonawala, 

Biobibliography of Isma%li literature, Malibu, Calif. 1977, 

270, 275-7; F. Daftary, The Isma%lis, their history and 

doctrines, Gambridge 1990, 439, 469-71, 476-7, 481, 

535. (F. Darrary) 

KHIFAD [see KHaFp]. 

KHODJA-ZADE, Muslih al-Din Mustafa b. Yisuf, 
born into a well-to-do family in Bursa, was one of 
the leading Ottoman scholars of the 9th/15th 
century. Among others he studied with Khidr Beg 
(q.v.], and began his career as ka@di in Kastal under 
Murad II [g.v.]. After 857/1453 he was appointed a 
private teacher of Mehemmed II and held high posi- 
tions in the law administration (kadi ‘askar [q.v.], kad? 
in Edirne and Istanbul) and in the educational sys- 
tem of the empire (professor at the Sultaniyya in 
Bursa and in Istanbul). After 1470, following intrigues 
at the court, he was removed to Iznik. Under Bayezid 
II [g.v.] he was rehabilitated and reappointed as 
professor and mujii [g.v.] in Bursa, where he died in 
893/1488. 

Most of his works have been lost, but those which 
have survived show the high level of his knowledge 
as well as of the educational system at the Ottoman 
universities in the 9th/15th century. Among the works 





that have survived are publications on the following 
subjects: (a) Grammar. a commentary on al-Zandjant’s 
al-Tzai fi ‘Ltasrif {evidently composed as a_ textbook 
for Mehemmed II); (b) Fikh: 1. Glosses to al-Taftazani’s 
commentary on Mahbibi’s Tandih. 2. Glosses on 
al-Djurdjani’s glosses on al-Idji’s commentary on Ibn 
al-Hadjib’s Mukhtasar Muntaha al-sw al, (c) Kalam: 
1. Commentary on al-Baydawi’s Tawali‘ al-anwar. 
2. Glosses on al-Khayali’s glosses on al-Taftazani’s 
commentary on al-Nasafi’s Aka id. 3. Glosses on al- 
Djurdjani’s commentary on al-Idji’s Mawakif (this last 
work of Khodja-zide, apparently unfinished, is critical 
of al-Djurdjani); (d) Philosophy: 1. Glosses on Mawlana- 
zade’s commentary on al-Abhari’s Hidayat al-hikma. 
2. Commentary on al-Urmawi’s Matai al-anwar. 
Khodja-zade’s fame here is above all based on a 
work called Tahafut al-falasifa (printed in Cairo in 
1321/1903-4, together with the Tahdfut of al-Ghazalr 
and the Tahafut al-tahafut of Ibn Rushd). The work 
was written at the instigation of Mehemmed II, who 
organised a competition between Khodja-zade and 
‘Ala’ al-Din Tisi to answer the question who had 
been right in the dispute between al-Ghazali and Ibn 
Rushd. Khodja-zade gave a politic answer. Basically 
he sided with al-Ghazali but corrected the latter’s 
views on several points. At the same time, he empha- 
sised that only the less important philosophers had 
made mistakes, while Ibn Rushd had a thorough com- 
mand of his subject. This compromising attitude appar- 
ently carried approbation, for Khdédja-zade was not 
only proclaimed winner by Mehemmed II, but his 
Tahafut al-falasifa was still much read in the 10th/16th 
century and commented upon by several authors, 
among whom Kemil-Pasha-zade [g.v.]. 
Bibliography: Tashképriizade, Miftah al-sa‘ada, 
Beirut n.d., ii, 161 ff; idem, al-Shak@ ik al-nu‘maniyya, 
tr. O. Rescher, repr. Osnabriick 1978, 76-88; 
Muhammad al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, Cairo 
1348/1929-30, i, 306-8; Miibahat Tiirker, Ug taha- 
fut bakumidan felsefe ve din minasebetleri, Ankara 1956; 
Hassen Jarrai, Tahafut al-falasifa par Khwadja Zade, 
diss., Paris 1972, unpubl.; Mustafa S. Yazicioglu, 
Le kalam et son réle dans la société turco-ottomane aux 
XV° et XVI‘ siécles, Ankara 1990, esp. 101 ff. 

_ (U. Rupocpx) 
KHODJAS [see kH“Apjas, in_Suppl.]. 
AL-KHULAFA’ aL-RASHIDUN (a.), literally, “the 

Rightly-Guided Caliphs”, the four heads of the 
nascent Islamic community who succeeded 
each other in the thirty years or so after 
the death of the Prophet Muhammad in Rabi‘ 
I 11/June 632. The qualifying term in the phrase has 
often been rendered as “Orthodox” (an anachronism, 
since there was no generally accepted corpus of Islamic 
belief and practice at this early time from which devi- 
ation could occur) or “Patriarchal”, reflecting a view 
of this period as a heroic age. for Islam. 
The four caliphs in question comprised: 


11-13/632-4 Abt Bakr b. Abi Kuhafa, called 
al-Siddik 

13-23/634-44 ‘Umar (I) b. al-Khattab, called 
al-Farik 


23-35/644-56 ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 

35-40/656-61 ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 

All four were from the Prophet’s own Meccan tribe 
of Kuraysh [¢.v.], and all were already related to 
Muhammad himself by marriage, whilst ‘Ali, as a first 
cousin on the father’s side, was also a close blood 
relation. A strong feeling was thereby created that the 
caliph, as both military and religious head of the 
community, responsible for protecting the Muslim 
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umma [q.v.] and its faith and for upholding the 
Prophetic heritage, should come from Kuraysh, a feel- 
ing later crystallised in a hadith attributed to the 
Prophet, “authority shall not depart from this tribe 
of Kuraysh.” 

It was Abi Bakr who first adopted the title of khali- 
fat Rasil Allah “successor of the Messenger of God”, 
with the implication of a necessity for the caliph to 
uphold and to further the Prophet’s heritage; for the 
genesis of the title and its early development, see 
KHALIFA {t). 

The three decades of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs 
saw the extraordinary expansion of the small Arab 
Muslim community based on Medina as the mukatila 
or warriors overran the outlying parts of the Arabian 
peninsula, Sasanid ‘Irak and Persia, and Byzantine 
Palestine, Syria and Egypt. By the time of ‘Ali’s death, 
the Arabs were already raiding across the Oxus and 
into southern Afghanistan in the east, into Armenia 
and the Caucasus region in the north, and beyond 
Barka [g.v.] towards Tripoli and Fezzan in the west. 
The administrative and fiscal bases of the later 
caliphate also being laid down at this time, with 
‘Umar’s institution of the diwdén in which the pay 
allotments of the Arab warriors were registered, this 
military role became the requisite for full member- 
ship of the new community, creating the entitlement 
to share in its privileges [see ‘aTA’; DIWAN. 1]. The 
longer-term financial stability of the new state was 
ensured by the ruling authority’s utilisation of a con- 
siderable proportion of the booty captured from the 
conquered lands for state and community purposes 
rather than it being shared out among the warriors 
and thereby dissipated [see BAYT AL-MAL; FAY’; 
cHaNnIMa]. Hence by the end of the period of the 
Rightly-Guided Caliphs, the Islamic community was 
no longer a purely Arabian affair but was well estab- 
lished outside the peninsula. Although the Muslims 
were for long a minority in the conquered lands, the 
bases were being laid for the slow transformation of 
the societies of the conquered lands and their reli- 
gious complexions. A pointer to this new orientation 
of the Muslim state was ‘Ali's move of the capital 
from Medina to the new military encampment of 
Kifa in ‘Irak; it was never to return to Arabia 
which, whilst remaining the locational focus for the 
Muslim cult, became from the political point of view, 
increasingly peripheral. 

The end of ‘Uthman’s reign and the whole of that 
of ‘Ali’s were marked by religio-political dissension. 
“Uthman’s murder accordingly inaugurated for the 
community a period of fina [g.v.] or internecine strife, 
out of which eventually emerged such groups as the 
Kharidjites and the Shi‘a [g.0v.]. Hence the preceding 
part of the age of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs came 
in later umes to be regarded through a nostalgic haze 
as a Golden Age of early Islam, when the commu- 
nity was undivided. The period was invested with the 
pristine virtues of piety, simplicity, justice, equality of 
all (male, free) Muslim believers, all the more so as 
later pietistic, traditionalist circles contrasted it with 
what they regarded as the worldly-oriented mulk or 
kingship of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs’ immediate 
successors, the Umayyads [9.v.]; G-E. von Grunebaum 
coined the term “R4shidiin classicism” for this back- 
wards-looking feeling, discernible still in some con- 
temporary fundamentalist currents of Islam. 
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AL-KHULD, Kasr, the name of a palace of 
the early ‘Abbasids in Baghdad, so-called 
because of its being compared in splendour with the 
dannat al-khuld “garden of eternity”, i.e. Paradise. 

It was built by the founder of the new capital 
Baghdad, al-Mansiir [9.v.], in 158/775 on the west 
bank of the Tigris outside the walled Round City, 
possibly on the site of a former Christian monastery 
(al-Tabart, ili, 273; Yakut, Buldén, ed. Beirut, ii, 382). 
It was strategically placed between the two great mil- 
itary areas of the Harbiyya and al-Rusafa on the east- 
ern side [see AL-RUSAFA. 2.] and adjacent to the Upper 
or Main bridge across the river. The early ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, and especially Hariin al-Rashid and al-Amin, 
resided in the Khuld palace, and the latter tried to 
escape by water from its riverside quay when Tahir 
[¢.2.] b. al-Husayn’s attackers were about to break 
into the city in 198/813 (al-Tabari, iii, 917 ff). It 
suffered badly from Tahir’s bombardment, and_al- 
Ma’miin stayed elsewhere on his first visit to Baghdad 
from the East in 204/819. The seat of the caliphate 
was moved to Samarra’ some fifteen years later, and 
the Khuld palace must thenceforth have become com- 
pletely ruinous; when, at the end of the century, al- 
Mu‘tadid moved back to Baghdad he occupied palaces 
on the eastern side. The site was only re-used when 
in 368/979 the Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla built there his 
Bimaristan or hospital. 

Bibliography: G. Le Strange, Baghdad under the 
Abbasid caliphate, Oxford 1900, 101-3; J. Lassner, 
The topography of Baghdad in the early Middle Ages, 
Detroit 1970, 55, 60, 105, 149, 154, 231, 243, 280. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

KHUMAYN, a small town in the province 
of Kum in modern Iran (lat. 33° 38' N., long. 
50° 03' E.) some 70 km/42 miles to the south-south- 
east of Arak/Sultanabad [9.v.]. It is unmentioned in 
the mediaeval Islamic geographers, but now has fame 
as the birthplace of the Ayatallah Rih Allah Khu- 
mayni (1902-89 [9¢.v. in Suppl.]). It is at present admin- 
istratively in the shahrastan of Mahallat. In ca. 1950 it 
had a population of 7,038, which in 2003 had risen 
to 59,300. 
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KHUMAYNI, Sayyid Row ALLan Misawi (1902-89), 

Ayatullah (gv. in Suppl] and prominent Iranian 
religious leader of the later 20th century. 

He was born into a clerical family in the small 
town of Khumayn [g.v. in Suppl.] in central Iran, a 
few years before the Constitutional Revolution of 1906- 
11 [see DusTGR. iv] opened the era of modern poli- 
tics in Iran, Sayyid Rith Allah’s father was murdered 
before he was a year old, and his mother died when 
he was in his teens. The reign of Rida Shah (1925-41 
[q.v.]), whose secularisation policies and dispossession 
of clerics he never forgot nor forgave, encompassed 
his formative years in Kum, where as an_ atypical 
seminarian he quietly studied mystical philosophy 
alongside jurisprudence, and began his teaching career. 
The popularity of his lectures on ethics in the latter 
part of the 1930s apparently caused the local police 
some apprehension. Khumayni’s entry into the pub- 
lic sphere began during World War II with the anony- 
mous publication of Kashf al-asrar, a book written in 
defence of the Shi‘i hierarchy against a modernist 
anti-clerical pamphleteer. In it, he maintained that 
the mudjtahids had the authority to supervise parlia- 
mentary legislation and the deeds of the monarch. 
Khumayni took a radically novel position in a tract 
on igjtthad, which was apparently written in the early 
1950s but published in A.H. 1384/1964-5, in which 
he took the term Aakim not only in the Arabic, tech- 
nical, but also in the Persian everyday sense, to extend 
the judiciary authority of the mudjtahid to the politi- 
cal sphere as the right to rule (Aunginth-i imam Khumayni, 
ix, 15-17). 

Khumayni first appeared on the national political 
scene in A.S.H. 1342/1963 as an outspoken critic of 
the Shah and his reform program. The Shah char- 
acterised his movement as “black reaction”, and took 
repressive measures against it. Khumayni was impris- 
oned in June 1963, and demonstrations by his sup- 
porters were violently suppressed. He was exiled to 
Turkey in November 1964, and moved on to the 
Shi‘T holy cities in ‘Irak. In January 1965 a group of 
his followers assassinated the Prime Minister, Hasan- 
‘Aly Mansiir, with a plan for setting up a “unified 
Islamic government”. While in exile in Nadjaf, 
Khumayni developed his theory of weldyat al-fakih as 
the mandate of the jurist to rule, both in a series of 
lectures in Persian, which were published in Beirut 
in 1970 under the title of Wilayat-i fakih, and in a 
work of jurisprudence on transactions, published in 
the second volume of Kitab al-Bay‘ in A.H. 1391/1971. 
He argued that the right to rule devolves from the 
Imams to the mudjtahids during the Occultation of the 
Twelfth Imam, and, further, that if one of them were 
able to exercise that right by establishing a govern- 
ment, it would be incumbent upon other mudjlahids 
to obey him. With this theory made public in cleri- 
cal circles, Khumayni began to prepare a beleaguered 
Shi‘T hierarchy for the takeover of a hostile, secular- 
ising state. His former students played the leading role 
in his movement and mobilised many younger cler- 
ics from humble rural and small town backgrounds 
in opposition to the monarchy and to Western cul- 
tural domination. As the leader of the Islamic revo- 
lutionary movement, Khumayni assumed the title of 
imam, a title reserved for the twelve holy Shi‘t Imams 
and not used by anyone else in Persian for over a 
thousand years. 

On the victory of the Islamic revolution, Imam 
Khumayni exercised his prerogatives according to the 








theory of wil@yat al-fakih, in ordering the confiscation 
of the property of the Pahlawi family and other indus- 
trialists of the old régime as war booty, and in appoint- 
ing Mahdi Bazargan, who represented the liberal and 
nationalist elements in the revolutionary coalition, as 
provisional prime minister. However, he was careful 
not to alienate the followers of the lay Muslim intel- 
lectuals and ideologues, such as Djalal Al-i Ahmad 
and ‘Ali Shari‘ati, and did not proclaim a theocratic 
government at once. The wilayat al-fakih entered pub- 
lic debate only when a clerically-dominated Assembly 
of Experts was elected, in place of a constituent assem- 
bly, and bypassed the draft constitution prepared by 
the provisional government to institute theocratic gov- 
ernment according to Khumayni’s theory. Some of 
the features of the original draft were retained, how- 
ever, notably the elected president and parliament 
(Madglis), and a Council of Guardians (shira-yi_nigah- 
ban) which was modified to increase the number and 
power of its clerical jurists by giving them the exclu- 
sive right to veto any Madjlis enactment they found 
in violation of Islamic standards. The new Constitution 
was approved by a referendum in December 1979, 
shortly after the occupation of the American embassy 
and the taking of its staff as hostages and the resig- 
nation of Bazargan. 

In the course of the ensuing power struggle of the 
early 1980s among the partners in the revolutionary 
coalition, Khumayni sanctioned the violent suppres- 
sion of the leftist and secular elements. Despite his 
apparent initial disinclination, the Iranian state and 
the revolutionary structures were brought under direct 
clerical control. Once the revolutionary power strug- 
gle ended with the complete victory of his support- 
ers, Khumayni sought to maintain unity between the 
conservative and the radical clerics and their respec- 
tive allies, and intervened a number of times to pre- 
vent the tilting of the balance of power in favour of 
the former. Meanwhile, he oversaw the constitutional 
development of the Islamic theocratic republic he had 
founded. The failure of a variety of principles drawn 
from Shi‘T jurisprudence, including the distinctions 
between primary and secondary commandments 
(ahkam) of the Sharia and the introduction of a new 
category of “governmental (hukimatit) commandments”, 
to solve the impasse between the Magis and the 
Council of Guardians had become evident by January 
1988, when Khumayni proclaimed a new idea of the 
“absolute (mutlaka) mandate of the jurist”. This gave 
priority to what has increasingly been called the “gov- 
ernmental commandments” of the wali-yi fakih over 
those of the Shari‘a, including prayer and fasting. In 
the following month, overcoming the traditional reser- 
vations of the Shi‘i jurists regarding the principle of 
maslaka (public interest), he appointed a clerically- 
dominated Council for the Determination of the Inter- 
est of the Islamic Régime (madjma‘-1 tashkhis-1 maslahat4 
nizam-i islami) as the final arbiter of cases of dis- 
agreement between the Majlis and the Council of Guar- 
dians. In April 1989, he ordered the revision of the 
Constitution, and the amended Constitution of 1989, 
which was completed and ratified after his death, awk- 
wardly incorporated the phrase “absolute mandate to 
rule” (etl@yat-t mutlak-1 amr) into its Article 57, aug- 
mented the already considerable powers of the ruling 
jurist and gave the Council for the Determination of 
Interest the new function of setting the general poli- 
cies of the state. 

Khumayni remained ruthlessly firm and resolute to 
his last days. He opposed the ending of the increas- 
ingly unpopular war with ‘Irak (1980-8) until he finally 
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decided to drink “the cup of poison”, and accepted 
a ceasefire with ‘Irak on 18 July 1988. Two days 
later, the ‘Irak-based forces of the Islamic radical 
group, the mudjahidin-i khalk, attacked western Iran 
and were wiped out. In the following weeks, despite 
the vehement protest of his successor-designate, Aya- 
tullah Muntazir? (Muntaziri, chs. 9-10), he ordered 
the execution of about 3,000 Islamic radicals who had 
already served or were serving sentences given them 
by revolutionary courts. The incipient collapse of com- 
munism in the last year of his life renewed Khumayni’s 
optimism, and in January 1989, he told the Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev that he should learn about 
Islam as communism now belonged to the museum 
of history. Finally, Khumayni caused another inter- 
national crisis by issuing an injunction (fatwa) that 
sanctioned the death of Salman Rushdie, a non-Iranian 
writer who lived in England. 

Khumayni died on 14 Khurdad 1368/3 June 1989. 
He was a charismatic leader of immense popularity. 
Millions of Iranians massed to welcome him when he 
returned as the Imam from exile in 1979, and a mil- 
lion or more joined his funeral procession after he 
died ten years later. 
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KHUMS (a.), a one-fifth share of the spoils 
of war and, according to the majority of Muslim 
jurists, of other specified forms of income, set 
aside for variously designated beneficiaries. 

1. In Sunnism. 

For the Sunnis, like the Shi‘is, the starting point 
for the discussion of khums is Kur’an, VIII, 41 (ayat 
al-khums, dyat al-ghanima). The Sunni exegetes take this 
verse to address the spoils of war specifically, but 
beyond that there is widespread disagreement about 
the circumstances of its revelation, its interpretation 
and the extent of its applicability after the death 
of the Prophet (Ibn al-‘Arabi, A. al-Kabas, ed. Walad 
Karim, Beirut 1992, ii, 600). Although the institution 
of the khums is often regarded as replacing the pre- 
Islamic right of the commander to one-fourth (mirba‘) 
of the booty (al-Wakidi, A: al-Maghazi, ed. J.M.B. 
Jones, Oxford 1966, i, 17; Muhammad Rashid Rida, 
Tafsir al-manar, Beirut 1420/1999, x, 13; Lane, Lexicon, 
ii, 1015; Juynboll, Handbuch, 341), the acquisition of 
property, including the sums, through combat is 
regarded as unique to Islam among the revealed reli- 
gions (Ibn al-Mulakkin, Ghdayat al-sul ft khasd’is al-rasiil, 
ed. ‘Abd Allah, Beirut 1414/1993, 260-1; al-‘Ayni, 
‘Umdat al-kart, ed. Cairo, xv, 41-4). 

It is generally held that Kur’an, VIII, 41, abrogates 








Kur’an, VIII, ! (dyat al-anfal), which put the spoils 
gained at Badr (2/624) entirely at the disposal of the 
Prophet to distribute as he saw fit (al-Kurtubi, a/- 
Djimi li-ahkam al-Kur’an, Cairo 1387/1967, vii, 2; 
al-Mawardi, al-Akkém al-sultaniyya, Cairo 1386/ 
1966, 138-9). Kur’an, VIII, 41 would thus have been 
revealed some time after Badr, and the rule of the 
khums was first implemented, according to some, in 
connection with the booty gained in the victory over 
the Jewish tribe of Bani Kaynuka‘ (2/624 [¢.v.]). 
According to another account, ‘Abd Allah b. Djahsh, 
shortly before the battle of Badr, on his own initia- 
tive set aside for the Prophet one-fifth of the spoils 
taken from Kuraysh at Nakhla, the first spoils gained 
under Islam, and this rule was later affirmed by the 
Kur’an (Ibn Hisham, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. al-Sakka’ 
et al., Cairo 1375/1955, i, 603-05, tr. Guillaume, 
Oxford 1955, 286-8). Some sources, however, place 
the introduction of the kkums at other times: at Badr 
itself, at the victory over Banu ‘l-Nadir (4/625) or 
over Bant’ Kurayza (5/627), at the conquest of 
Khaybar (7/628) or as late as the battle of Hunayn 
(8/630) [q.v.] (al-Kayrawani, al-Nawdadir wa ‘l-ziadat, 
ed. Hadjdji, Beirut 1999, ili, 221; Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya, 24d al-ma@d, ed. al-Arna’it, Beirut 1419/1998, 
v, 63). 

Payment of the khums was taught by the Prophet 
as a cardinal religious obligation (“Umdat al-kari, i, 302- 
11, bab ad@ al-khums min al-iman, xv, 26-7; Ibn Battal, 
Sharh sahih al-Bukhari, ed. Ibrahim, Riyad 1420/2000, 
v, 257) and appears among the undertakings required 
of certain Bedouin tribes (Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 25, 30; 
Caetani, Annali, i, 682, ii/1, 303-04; W.M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1955, 255-6). Two col- 
lectors of the khums who served the Prophet are named: 
Mahmiya b. Djaz’ and ‘Abd Allah b. Ka‘b al-Ansari 
(al-Khuza‘i, Takhrid) al-dalalat al-sam‘iyya, ed. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1405/1985, 509-10). ‘Ali b. Abi ‘Talib was 
charged by the Prophet with distributing the portion 
of the khums that went to the Prophet’s next-of-kin, 
a position he continued to hold into the caliphate of 
‘Umar (Abt Yusuf, A. al-Kharadj, Cairo 1352, 20). 

The common opinion is that, during the lifetime 
of the Prophet, the Ahums was divided into five shares, 
with that of God and the Prophet constituting a sin- 
gle share (khums al-khums), which the Prophet used for 
his own upkeep and that of his family, with any excess 
being spent on the needs of the community. A small 
minority, including the Basran Kur’an scholar Abu 
‘Aliya Rufay’ b. Mihran al-Riyahi (d. 90/708 or 
96/714 [q.v.]), and it is sometimes reported, his men- 
tor Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687-8 [g.v.]), were of the opin- 
ion that there was a distinct sixth portion for God. 
This portion, which was as much as the Prophet could 
grasp from the booty, was used for upkeep of the 
Ka‘ba. According to Mukatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767 
[¢.v.]), the khums was to be divided into four parts, 
with one part representing the shares of God, the 
Prophet, and the Prophet’s next-of-kin (A. Tafsir al- 
khams mv’a aya, ed. Goldfeld, Shfaram 1980, 271), a 
mode of division followed by the f{badis (Ibn Kays, 
Mukhtasar al-khisal, “Uman 1403/1983, 192; al-Kindi, 
Bayan al-shar, “Uman 1414/1993, Ixx, 374). 

The Shafi‘is and Hanbalis continue to recognise 
five shares after the death of the Prophet: (1) the 
Prophet’s share, now used to meet the needs of the 
community of Muslims (sakm al-masalih), (2) the share 
of the Prophet’s next-of-kin (dhu 7-kurba), which goes 
to the Hashimis and Muttalibis without regard to 
need, with males getting double the share of females, 
(3) the orphans (yatdéma) [see YATIM], defined as needy 
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minors who have no father, (4) the indigent (masdhin), 
who correspond to the “poor and indigent” of Kur’4n, 
IX, 60 [see zaKAr. 5. xi], and (5) the traveller, defined 
as for zakat (cf. al-Badjurt, Hashiya ‘ala Ibn Kasim al- 
Ghazzi, ed. Cairo, ii, 274). After the Prophet’s death, 
his share and that of his family lapsed according to 
the Hanafis, who appeal to the practice of the first 
four caliphs as evidence for this view (K. al-Kharddj, 
19). The Hanafis do, however, give preference to indi- 
gent members of the Prophet’s family under the 
remaining three classes, in recognition of their ineli- 
gibility to receive zakat [see ZAKAT. 5. xi]. The Malikis 
regard the classes named in Kur’4n, VIII, 41, as illus- 
trative (Ibn Rushd, a/-Mukaddimat, ed. Hadjdji, Beirut 
1408/1988, i, 357) and treat the entire khums as fay’ 
[g.v.] to be expended upon the needs of the Muslims 
as the ruler sees fit (Sahntin, al-Mudawwana, ed. 
Muhammad, Beirut 1419/1999, ii, 604}, a view also 
adopted by Ibn Taymiyya (d. 652/1254 [9.v.]). They 
do, however, recommend that distribution of the khums 
begin with grants to the Hashimis (al-Khirshi ‘ala 
mukhtasar Khalil, ed. Beirut, iii, 129). 

The obligation of paying the khums is incumbent 
on Muslims (cf. al-Dardir, al-Sharh al-saghir, ed. Wasfi, 
Cairo 1972, ii, 301, on Muslim slaves). Although it 
is sometimes stated that only Muslims are eligible to 
receive the kKhums (al-Shirazi, al-Muhadhdhab, ed. Cairo, 
li, 247; Ibn Kudama, al-Kaft, ed. al-Shafi‘i, Beirut 
1421/2001, iv, 183), this restriction has been said 
not to apply to the expenditure of the share for the 
needs of the community (al-Ramli, Ghdayat al-baydn, ed. 
Cairo, 345). 

The rules for the khums apply specifically to ghanima 
[q.v.], the spoils of war taken by armed force, except 
according to the Shafi‘is (al-Shafi‘i, A. a/-Umm, ed. 
Cairo, iv, 64; al-Mawardi, al-Hawit al-kabir, ed. 
Matradji, Beirut 1414/1994, x, 429-30) and some 
Hanbalis, notably al-Khirakt (d. 334/945) (Ibn 
Kudama, al-Mughni, ed. al-Turki and al-Hulw, Cairo 
1409/1989, ix, 284, 286), who fully extend the appli- 
cation of the khums to property taken from the enemy 
without such display of force, i.e. fa’, and the Malikis, 
who recognise an intermediate category, al-mukhtass, 
between ghanima and fay’, that includes property taken 
out of enemy territory by stealth, the khkums of which 
must be privately distributed by its taker (al-Rassa‘, 
Sharh hudid Ibn ‘Arafa, ed. al-Adjfan and al-Ma‘miri, 
Beirut 1993, i, 229-30). The extent to which khums 
is due on property seized by small groups of raiders 
acting on their own initiative is disputed (al-Tabari, 
Das konstantinopler Fragment des Kitab Ikhtilaf al-Fukah@, 
ed. Schacht, Leiden 1933, 78-80; Schacht, The ongins 
of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, 286). 

The booty subject to division does not include food 
consumed by the combatants or their animals (al- 
Mudawwana, ii, 612-14; al-Kasani, Bada’i' al-sana’1’, 
ed. Mu’awwad and ‘Abd al-Mawdjiid, Beirut 1418/ 
1997, ix, 494-6) nor, during the Prophet’s - lifetime, 
such booty as he selected as a personal prize (safi) 
(K. al-Kharadj, 22-3). The khums is calculated on the 
total booty net such expenses as those incurred for 
its transport and safekeeping, and, according to the 
Shafi‘ts and Hanbalis, after subtraction of the cloth- 
ing, weapons, mounts, and other personal effects (salab) 
of enemy soldiers earned by the individual Muslim 
combatants who have killed or disabled them (cf. 
Schacht, Origins, 70-1). The Hanafis and Malikis treat 
such claims to personal effects as rewards (najfal), for 
which they require an express grant by the ruler, 
preferably, according to the Malikis, after the battle 
has ended so as not to compromise the purity of 





motive of the combatants. The Malikis in all cases 
satisfy rewards from the khums; the Hanafis from the 
khums if the grant has been made after the booty has 
been secured in Islamic territory (éhr@z), otherwise from 
the four-fifths; the Hanbalis from the four-fifths. The 
Shafi‘is pay rewards from the twenty-fifth share 
devoted to the needs of the community. Special allo- 
cations (radkk) of the booty granted to slaves, women, 
and children who participate in the battle but do not 
otherwise qualify as combatants, are distributed from 
the total booty according to the Hanafis, from the 
four-fifths according to the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, and 
from the khums according to the Malikis, who in prin- 
ciple disapprove of such special allocations. 

The rules for the khums apply in the first instance 
to moveable property, which includes the captured 
slaves of the non-Muslim enemy. In the case of com- 
batants taken prisoner and captive women and children, 
the rule of the khums is applied most  straight- 
forwardly when these are enslaved and form part 
of the booty to be divided (cf. al-Dasiki, al-Hashiya 
‘ala al-sharh al-kabir, ed. Cairo, ii, 184). There is dis- 
agreement as to real property: the Shafi‘is divide such 
property among the combatants and subject it to the 
khums,; the Malikis do not, while the Hanafis and 
Hanbalis leave the matter of division to the discre- 
tion of the ruler. Where the division is of the booty 
itself, rather than of its sale price, the determination 
of what constitutes the shums is made by lot, with a 
special designation for the khums (4 “Ulah, hi ‘l-masalih, 
li-rasiil Allah) (al-Wakidi, ii, 523-4; Ibn Abr Shayba, 
al-Kitab al-musannaf, ed. al-Nadwi, Bombay 1402/1982, 
xii, 429-30; al-Ramli, Nihdyat al-muhtadj, Cairo 1386/ 
1967, vi, 146; al-Hattab, Mawahib al-djalil, ed. “Umayrat, 
Beirut 1416/1995, iv, 584). 

There is disagreement as to what extent the ruler 
can avoid the application of the general rules for 
the division of booty, including that of the Ahums, by 
declaring that what each combatant takes is his as a 
reward (al-Nawddir wa ’I-ziyadat, iii, 252; Tbn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, al-Istidhkar, ed. Kal‘adji, Cairo 1414/1993, xiv, 
102-3; Ibn al-Nahhas, Mashari‘ al-ashwak, ed. ‘Alt and 
Istanbili, Beirut 1410/1990, ii, 1035-6). According to 
many Hanafis, the booty taken pursuant to such a 
general offer of reward (tanftl Gmm), in the case of a 
detachment (sanyya), but not the entire army, dis- 
patched from within enemy territory, is not subject 
to the khums (al-Djassas, Ahkam al-Kuran, ed. Istanbul, 
iii, 55; Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd al-muhtaér, Cairo 1386/1966, 
iv, 155-7; cf. Ibn Nudjaym, al-Bahr al-ra@’ik, ed. Cairo, 
v, 92; C. Imber, Ebu ’s-Su‘ud: the Islamic legal tradition, 
Stanford 1997, 87 [with reference to a declaration of 
this sort on the part of the Ottoman sultan in 
948/1541-2]). 

The institution of the khums appears to have fallen 
into neglect from an early date. The students of Malik 
(d. 179/796 [q.v.]) already addressed questions con- 
cerning the purchase of slave girls from sellers sus- 
pected of not having paid the khums (al-Nawadir wa 
‘L-ziyddat, iti, 215-6; Mawahb al-djalil, iv, 568-70) as 
well as the status of privately owned Andalusi estates 
on which khums was not known to have been paid 
at the time of their conquest and, according to the 
Malikis, irregular distribution to individuals (al-Nawddir 
wa ‘l-ziyadat, ii, 364-65). Even revivalist movements 
such as that of the Almoravids and Almohads found 
it difficult to ensure consistent implementation of the 
law of the khums (J.F.P. Hopkins, Medieval Mushm gov- 
emment in Barbary until the sixth century of the hyra, London 
1958, 28-9; al-Tadjkani, al-Ihsan al-iledmi fi ‘l-islam 
wa-tatbikatuhu fi ‘l-Maghnib, al-Muhammadiyya 1410/ 
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1990, 592). The Ottoman muffi Abi Su‘td (d. 982/ 
1547) took it for granted that the spoils of war were 
not being divided in accordance with the law and 
put the burden of paying khums on the purchasers 
of slave girls (Imber, 87; al-Haskafi, al-Durr al-muntaka, 
on the margin of Shaykhzada, Madjma‘ al-anhur, ed. 
Istanbul, i, 651; cf. Radd al-muhtar, iv, 157-8). 

Commonly treated by the jurists in connection with 
zakat (cf. al-Zurkani, al-Sharh ‘ala muwatta al-imam 
Malik, ed. ‘Awad, Cairo 1381/1961, ii, 321) but 
regarded by the Hanafis, Malikis and Hanbalis as 
analogous to the one-fifth payable from booty, is the 
one-fifth due upon the discovery under certain cir- 
cumstances unrelated to combat of pre-Islamic trea- 
sure, as enjoined by the hadith (fi ‘l-nkaz al-khums) 
(Malik, al-Muwatta’, ed. ‘Abd al-Baki, ed. Cairo, 170). 
The Shafi‘is limit this obligation to gold and silver, 
to which they apply the same minimum amount (nisd6) 
as that for zakaét on gold and silver. While the Hanafis 
distribute this one-fifth as they do the khums of booty 
(Radd al-muhtar, iv, 139), the Malikis and Hanbalis 
class it as fay to be expended on the needs of the 
community, and the Shafi‘is treat it as zakat (Umdat 
al-kari, ix, 104) [see zaKAT. 5. iv]. The Hanafis, and 
to a limited extent the Malikis, extend the rule of 
one-fifth on treasure to the products of mining (ma‘din): 
malleable metals, according to the Hanafis (al- 
Samarkandi, Tuhfat al-fukaha’, ed. ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Damascus 1377/1958, i, 505-09), pure or virtually 
pure pieces of gold and silver (nadra), according to 
the Malikis (al-Dardir, al-Sharh al-saghir, i, 653). The 
opinions of certain early scholars that one-fifth was 
due on pearls, ambergris and other products of the 
sea, even fish, were not widely followed (Aba “Ubayd 
al-Kasim b. Sallam, A. al-Amwél, ed. Fiki, ed. Cairo, 
345-8; cf. K. al-Kharadj, 70). 

The label kAums is also found in other senses. Loosely 
related to the khums on booty is the early use of the 
term takhmis in N. Africa for the taking of Berber 
captives for the service of the state, such slaves being 
termed akhmds (Hopkins, Medieval Muslim government in 
Barbary, 27-8; Dozy, Suppl. i, 404). In Egypt the term 
khums was applied to a tax of variable percentage, 
apparently of Fatimid origin, that was imposed on 
the sale by foreign merchants of imported merchan- 
dise (H. Rabie, The financial system of Egypi, London 
1972, 90-3). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, see Muhammad al-Fatih, Akkém wa-athdr al- 
khums fi *l-iktisad al-islami, dirasa mukdrana, Cairo 
1988; Najib Abdul Wahhab al-Fili, A cntical edition 
of Kitab al-Amwal by Abii Jafar b. Nasr al-Dawiidi (d. 
401/H), Ph.D. diss., Exeter University, 1989, 
unpubl., Arab. 3-24, English 78-94; Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
Ahkam al-Kurdn, ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1387/1967, 
ii, 823-8, 843-54; “Uthman Ibn Fiidi, Bayan wudjinb 
al-hidjra ‘ala ‘t-%bad, ed. El Masri, Khartoum 1978, 
90-2, tr. 112-14; Ibn Hazm, al-Muhalla, ed. al- 
Bindari, Beirut n.d., v, 385ff; Ibn Rushd, Béiddyat 
al-mudjtahid, ed. Cairo, i, 332-3, tr. LA.K. Nyazee, 
The distinguished junist’s primer, London 1994, i, 466- 
8; Faradj b. Hasan al-‘Imran al-Katifi, a/-Khums ‘ala 
‘t-madhahib al-khamsa, Nadjaf 1961 (elementary); a- 
Mawsu‘a al-fikhyya, Kuwayt 1400-/1980-, xi, 59-62 
(takhmis), xx, 10-21 (kKhums), xxiii, 98-108 (rikaz); 
Tahawt, Sharh ma‘Gni al-athar, ed. al-Nadjdjar and 
Djad al-Hakk, Beirut 1414/1994, iii, 293-6 (epistle 
of “Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz on fay and booty, also 
in al-Malla’, al-Kitab al-djami‘ h-sirat “Umar b. ‘Abd 
al“‘Aziz, ed. al-Burni, Beirut 1416/1996, i, 300-05; 
cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Strat ‘Umar 6. ‘Abd al- 
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2. In Shi‘ism. 

Imami and Zaydi Shi‘7 jurisprudence concerning 
khums differ in significant ways from those outlined in 
Sunni fikh. The wealth liable for khums, the means of 
its collection and distribution and the constitution of 
the recipient categories (asndf) form the major topics 
of debate within both juristic traditions. The main 
Kur’anic reference is VIII, 41 (“Know that what you 
acquire, a fifth is for God, his Prophet, the near rel- 
atives, orphans, the needy and the wayfarer”). Whilst 
Sunni exegetes consider this verse to relate to war 
booty (ghanima [q.v.]), Imami and Zaydi writers asso- 
ciate the phrase annama@ ghanimtum (“what you acquire”) 
to refer to wealth more generally. 

In the Imami tradition, there are reports to sup- 
port such a definition. “Everything from which the 
people gain benefit is ghanima,” the Imam al-Rida (d. 
203/818) is reported as saying. A number of akbar 
refer to the Imam’s original ownership of the world 
and its produce (e.g. “all the earth is ours, and what 
God brings forth from it is also ours,” al-Kulayni [d. 
328/939], Kafi, i, 408). The khums, therefore, was 
analogous to a tenant’s payment of a fixed percent- 
age of the harvest to the landowner. 

Since the Kur’anic verse appears in the midst of 
a discussion of war, some exegetical effort was required 
to reinforce this interpretation. This normally began 
with a grammatical analysis of the term ghanima and 
the verb ghanima (see al-Tiisi [d. 460/1067], Mabsit, 
ii, 64, where the verb means “acquiring something 
with the purpose of turning it to profitable use”). This 
was supported by other akhbar (e.g. “a fifth of the 
earth is ours, and a fifth of all things is ours,” al- 
Tisi, Tahdhib, iv, 123). 

The items liable for khums were defined in both 
collections of akhbaér and works of ftkh. In the earli- 
est works of fkh, the discussions formed part of the 
kitab al-zakat or occasionally kitab al-fay wa ’l-ghanima; 
a separate hitab al-khums (located after the kiab al- 
zakat) later became the norm (see e.g. Muhammad b. 
Makki, al-Shahid al-Awwal (d. 786/1384), al-Lum‘a al- 
dimashkiyya, 45-6). The earliest categorisation of tax- 
able wealth comprised booty, produce of the sea, 
buried treasure, minerals and malaha. The last term, 
obscure in reference, was interpreted through juristic 
reasoning and the citation of other akhbdr to refer to 
profit (from trade, agriculture and craft), dhimmi land 
bought by a Muslim and “halal goods mixed with 
haram ones”. This made seven categories in all 
(see such a categorisation in al-Muhakkik [d. 676/ 
1277], Shara’r’, 1, 179-81). These categories, once estab- 
lished, remained remarkably stable in the subsequent 
tradition. 

When present, the Imam receives and distributes 
the khums (though he may, it seems, appoint a rep- 
resentative). The khums, following Kur’an, VIII, 41, 
is distributed amongst the six categories mentioned 
(God, the Prophet, the near relatives, the orphans, 
the needy and the wayfarers). A minority of jurists 
argued that the shares of God and the Prophet were 
actually one (hence there are five not six recipients, 
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see Zayn al-Din ‘Ali al-Shahid al-Thani [d. 966/1588], 
Masahk, ii, 470), but this opinion was not popular. 
The juristic reasoning (authoritatively summed up in 
the later tradition by al-Nadjafi’s [d. 1266/1850] com- 
mentary on al-Muhakkik’s Shara’2°: al-Nadjafi, Djawahir, 
iv, 1-102) proceeded as follows: God’s share was clearly 
owned by the Prophet, and he could dispose of it as 
he saw fit. After the Prophet’s death, the two shares 
(of God and the Prophet) were, through inheritance, 
due to the Imam. The share of the “near relatives” 
was also due to the Imam, since they were the heads 
of the ahi al-bayt after the Prophet’s death. The Imam, 
when present, was, then, due half the khums. The 
remaining shares were distributed by the Imam. The 
verse might indicate that the orphans, needy and way- 
farers were from the population generally (as argued 
by Ibn Hamza [living in 566/1170] in his al-Wasila, 
718), though most jurists argued that these three cat- 
egories applied to the family of the Prophet (the Bani 
Hashim). A minority also argued that descendants of 
Hashim’s brother (Muttalib) were also included (anal- 
ogous to the sayyid status of descendants of both al- 
Hasan and al-Husayn: see Zayn al-Din ‘Ali al-Shahid 
al-Thani, Sharh al-lum‘a al-dimashkiyya, 57-8), but this 
did not become the influential position. 

The absence of the Imam through occultation pro- 
vided the jurists with an opportunity to link the dis- 
cussion with the vexed issue of community leadership 
during the ghayba [g.v.]. Was khums during the ghayba 
lapsed (sakit) because the Imam could not collect it 
in person (a view attributed to Salar al-Daylami [d. 
463/1071])? This position was rejected quite early on 
in the tradition. Other solutions were proposed, such 
as burying one’s khums in anticipation of the Imam’s 
return (attributed to Ibn Barradj [d. 481/1099]}) or 
placing the khums in a perpetual will, until the Imam’s 
retugn. Some jurists (Ibn Idris [d. 598/1202], Sara’ir, 
i, 502-4) maintained that the option of a will applied 
only to the Imam’s share (i.e. one half). The remain- 
ing three shares are distributed to the recipients (per- 
haps by the individual himself). Ibn Idris’s assertion 
that the Im&m’s share must be preserved, pending his 
return, was not developed further. For al-Muhakkik, 
the Imam had given the Shi‘a permission (2dhn) to 
use his property generally, and his khums specifically, 
during his absence. This did not constitute using a 
person’s property without permission. The Ahwms, ac- 
cording to al-Muhakkik, was distributed by “the one 
who possesses authority through delegation (niyaba)” 
(Shara’r, i, 184), Al-‘Allama al-Hillt (d. 7226/1325) iden- 
tified the person as al-hdkim (a reference to al-hakim 
al-shar‘@, sc. a member of the fukaha’). These termi- 
nological shifts became more nuanced until the time 
of the Safawid jurist, al-Sabzawarl (d. 1090/1679), 
who wrote that the khums should be given to “the 
worthy recipients through the auspices of the just fakih 
who is qualified to give fatwas” (Kifaya, 45); that is, 
the mudjtahids should receive and distribute the khums. 
This continues to be the position up to the present 
day. Naturally, those ‘uama’? who were also sayyids 
benefited financially, but, more importantly, the author- 
ity of the fukah@’ (as in other areas of furii‘) was 
enhanced. The contributions obviously aided the inde- 
pendence of the ‘udama’ from the Kadjar state, and 
may have provided part of the financial base for the 
‘uam@ opposition movement in 20th-century Iran. 

Zaydi discussions of khums bear some similarities to 
both Imam and Sunni views. The important work, 
al-Azhar, of the Zaydi Ahmad b. Yahya al-Murtada 
(d. 836/1432), provides a useful summary of three 
categories of produce liable for khums: the produce of 











the “land and sea” (al-barr wa ‘l-bahr), war booty and 
the ongoing revenue after a campaign. This repre- 
sents an expansion of the Sunni system of categori- 
sation. In the subsequent commentaries on al-Azhdr, 
Zaydi jurists (e.g. Ibn Miftah [d. 877/1472] and al- 
Shawkani [d. 1250/1834]) elaborated on this brief 
explanation. The produce of the land and sea included 
the produce gained from fishing and farming (with 
some restrictions) as well as precious stones and metals 
obtained through mining. Also included was treasure 
(kuntiz) found by the Muslim but buried during the 
Qahit period. War booty encompassed the booty from 
wars with both non-Muslims (afl al-harb) and non- 
Zaydi Muslims (ahl al-baghy). The ongoing revenue 
after a campaign included produce from land seized 
from the enemy, the kharadj (land-tax) and the djizya 
(the tax on non-Muslim communities living under 
Muslim control). It might be argued that Zaydi jurists 
envisaged an even larger amount of revenue as liable 
to khums than their Imami counterparts. 

In Zaydi fikh, the khums is to be transferred to the 
Imam when he demands it. When there is no legit- 
imate Imam in power, the Azhar records that the 
(Zaydi) Muslims must collect and distribute it them- 
selves. The governance of an Imam does not affect 
the duty to give and distribute Ahums. The continued 
existence of a Zaydt Imam (though with limited 
suzerainty and disputed identity) did not encourage 
the discussion of delegation (niyaba) characteristic of 
the Imami tradition. 

The distribution of khums, according to the Zaydis, 
should ber according to the established six categories 
of recipients. For al-Hariini (d. 424/1032), God’s share 
ig to be spent by the Imam on general benefits, such 
as mosques and roads (masdlih). The Prophet’s share 
goes to the Imam who can spend it on his family, 
home and servants. The near-relatives’ share is dis- 
tributed, without regard for age, wealth or sex, to the 
descendants of the Prophets (with a broad definition 
of which lines of descent are to be included). The 
only restriction is that the descendants must recog- 
nise the Zaydi Imam (mutamassik" bi ‘l-hakk li-imam 
al-muslimin). The three portions for the orphans, needy 
and wayfarers of the Prophet’s descendants can be 
diverted if there are no such persons within the 
Prophet’s descedants. First, the portions are available 
for the descendants of the Prophet. If unexhausted, 
the portions are distributed amongst the muhadjiriin, if 
not, then amongst the ansdr, and if not these last, 
then amongst the orphans, needy and wayfarers of 
the rest of the Muslim community (al-Harini, Tahrir, 
i, 166). Though Zaydi thought on khums bears some 
resemblance to Imamt kh (e.g. the expansion of the 
definition of goods liable for khums), it avoids the con- 
tentious issues of ‘uama authority present in the Imami 
tradition. 

The Isma‘ili Shi‘t tradition produced very little in 
terms of juristic literature, but one can conclude that, 
in terms of kAums, it was much closer to the Sunnis 
than either Zaydi or Imami fikh. In al-Kadi al- 
Nu‘man’s (d. 363/974 [9.v.]) Da@im al-islam, khums is 
discussed in the context of the Ava al-djihdd, mainly 
through citations of reports from Imam ‘Ali. The 
implication is that khums is only due on war booty. 
The resultant jurisprudence could fit well within the 
Sunni 7khulaf [g.v.] on the issue. 
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KHURAFA [see uikAya. IT]. 

KHUWWA (colloquial a., said to be of Nadjdi ori- 
gin, Barthélemy, 224), also khdwa, both from the root 
>-kh-w (Landberg, 71-2): terms used in the Syrian 
desert, its borderlands, and northern Arabia to refer 
to certain payments levied by the Bedouin 
(references in Henninger, 34-36). In these highly 


Bedouinised areas even tribute paid by one sedentary | 


group to another was sometimes called kkdwa (Musil, 
Ar. Petr, il, 67, 69; Mid. Euphr., 72); in Syria the term 
khuwwa might also refer to a relationship of mutual 
assistance between an urban notable and a Bedouin 
shaykh (details in Oppenheim, ii, 65). 

Wallin (122, 129) reported that khdwa was levied 
by almost all “genuine Bedouin tribes”. Like Zakariyya 
he distinguishes three groups who paid it: villagers, 
weak nomadic tribes (especially those not considered 
to be true Bedouin, for instance the shdwiya [q.v.]), 
and people crossing the desert (merchants, carriers, 
travellers). The Bedouin look on the regions where 
they live as being divided into tribal territories, and 
Wallin suggested that the payments to a tribe were 
made in exchange for the right to be in the territory 
of that tribe and to enjoy its protection. The degree 
of protection offered varied greatly: a village might 
receive no more from its “protectors” than the tem- 
porary cessation of their depredations, while a client 
tribe or a caravan might receive not merely protec- 
tion against robbery and other offences (when com- 
mitted by members of the protecting tribe, and 
sometimes at least also in other cases), but even indem- 
nification. Khuwwa was paid (in cash or kind) to the 
Shaykh or leading men of the Bedouin tribe. Some 
tributaries paid a fixed amount collected annually in 
an orderly fashion, but villagers often had nomadic 
“brothers” whose brutal khuwwa-collecting visits were 
scarcely distinguishable from raids (Schumacher, 144, 
offers an eye-witness account). For certain tribes—or 
for certain tribesmen—tribute must have been an im- 
portant source of income (see Musil, Ar. Petr., in, 52-3 
for an example); and at least in some instances, the 
right to khwewa from a particular source was assign- 
able (Lancaster, 122). 

As governments became stronger during the 19th 
and 20th centuries, they were able to suppress exac- 
tions of this kind; and though khuwwa was still being 
paid in a remote corner of Lebanon as late as the 





1960s (al-Ra‘i, 46), it may now be assumed to be a 
thing of the past. 

Tt seems that khuwwa and words from the same root 
are, when used to refer to payments of some kind, 
confined to the Masbrik (though such terms are alleged 
to have been used in North Africa to refer to some- 
thing related to tribute, see Abu-Lughod, 82, and 
Dunn, 76); but the practice of paying tribute to pow- 
erful nomadic tribes was once well-nigh universal in 
the Arab world [see HimAya, ii (I) (3) (b)]. The terms 
most widely used in the Maghrib appear to be khafara 
[¢.v.] or ghafara and other words from the same roots 
({Prébster, 395); words from these roots in the same 
and related senses are also common in the Mashrik 
(Combe; Dozy, Suppl., i, 386, ii, 217-18). Other terms 
are also attested in North Africa. Thus in the Western 
Desert of Egypt and in Cyrenaica, the Sa‘adi tribes, 
who claimed that the land was theirs, used to receive 
a payment called sadaka from the subordinate Bedouin 
known as the mrdbtin al-sudkan (Djawhari, 172; Peters, 
41), while in the Western Sahara the tribute paid by 
inferior to superior tribes went by the names of urna 
and ghardma (and also ghafar), to say nothing of other 
words that referred to payments exacted from seden- 
tary populations (Caro Baroja, 34-42; Stewart, 56-8). 

Khuwwa is not sanctioned by Islamic law, and the 
tribute paid by settlements and nomadic tribes to pious 
rulers such as those of the Ibn Rashid dynasty of 
Hail was not called khuwwa (pace Al Rasheed, 1|13- 
15), but rather zakat [q.v.] (Euting, ii, index s.v. zékd; 
Musil, WV. Negd, 4; Za“arir, 99-100). 
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Nationalism and genealogical imagination, Berkeley 1997, 

index s.v. khawa. (F.H. STEwartT) 

KIRGIZSTAN, KIRGIZSTAN (official designa- 
tions, Kyrgyzstan, Kyrgyz Respublikasy), the small- 
est of the five Central Asian republics 
emerging from the collapse of the Soviet Union, with 
an area of 198,500 km? (77,415 sq. miles}, and with 
boundaries adjoining China 858 km, Kazakstan 1051 
km, Tadjikistan 870 km and Uzbekistan 1099 km. 
Kyrgyzstan is landlocked, like most of its neighbours. 
In 1999 it had a population of 4,823 million, its eth- 
nic composition at various points in the 20th century 
being shown in Table | as percentages of the whole 
population. 

Russians are concentrated in the capital and in the 
north, Uzbeks in the south (Osh and Djalalabad 
provinces). Changes in the ethnic composition of the 
Kyrgyzstani population are explained by much lower 
fertility among the Russians and other Europeans and 
massive outmigration of the “European” groups since 
the late 1980s. In the earlier Soviet period, the drop 
in the Kyrgyz population was linked to the crisis fol- 
lowing collectivisation. 

Kyrgyz, the official language, belongs to the north- 
western group of Turkic languages [see Turks. II (v), 
and for Kyrgyz literature, III. 6 (e)]. Russian was 
declared an official language in territories and work 
places where Russian dominates in March 1996, and 
is now termed the “language of inter-ethnic commu- 
nication”, Uzbek is granted no official status. The 
capital has been called Bishkek since 1993 (750,000 
inhabitants in 1999), Frunze in Soviet times since 
1926, and Pishpek [9.v.] before then. Other towns 
include Talas [see TARAz] in the northwest and Osh 
and Ozkend [q.v.] in the Farghana valley. Regarding 
natural resources, Kyrgyzstan, as a mountainous coun- 
try, is rich in water and has a high potential in hydro- 
electric power (Toktogul dam on the Naryn river, 
built 1962-75). Goal was mined for Central Asian con- 
sumption. After independence, gold has been deemed 
to be worthwhile exploiting (the Komtur gold field). 

The country is divided into two main geographic 
zones by the Tien Shan mountains, with their high- 
est peaks in the far eastern corner (Pik Pobedy, Zengish 
Cokusu, 7,439 m), and the Pamir Alai range. To the 
north, the hills slope down to the great steppe zone 
of Semireéye [see yETI su], to the south, they border 
on the Farghana valley [see FARGHANA]. Most of 
Kyrgyzstan is thus mountainous (40% of it over 3,200 
m/10,000 feet). Arable land makes up a mere 7% of 
the area, whereas pastures account for more than 
40%. 

1. Pre-colontal history. 

The area where the Kyrgyz Republic is situated 
was never defined as a political unit before Soviet 
times. It was, however, at the centre of the Karakhanid 
khanate [see ILEK-KHANS] from the 4th/10th to the 
7th/13th centuries, and the khans had one of their 
capitals at Balasaghiin {q.v.] with an appanage centre 
at Ozkend, both situated within the boundaries of 
present-day Kyrgyzstan. A first wave of Islamisation 
occurred during this period; before, Buddhism, 
Nestorian Christianity and local cults prevailed. After 
the Mongol invasions, the area was part of the 
Caghatay ulus [see MOGHOLISTAN], and Islam receded 
as a consequence, primarily in the northern part of 
the country, remaining strong, however, in the 
Farghana valley. It is not altogether clear when eth- 
nic Kyrgyz came to the region; this point depends 
on whether the different groups thus called can be 





seen as ethnically and linguistically continuous [see 
Kirnasiz]. At any rate, many of the former Moghol/ 
Caghatayid subjects now became known as Kyrgyz. 
The second wave of Islamisation among these people 
began in the late 16th century, but Islamisation was 
apparently still going on under the influence of Kokand 
[see KHOKAND] in the 19th century. 

2. The Russian colonial period. 

The Russian advance into what is now Kyrgyzstan 
was aided by a number of Kyrgyz delegations to St. 
Petersburg and to the Russian authorities in Siberia 
asking for help against the Khokand khanate, which, 
by 1830 had gained at least formal authority over 
the Kyrgyz tribes. In 1862, Kyrgyz contingents fought 
alongside Russian soldiers to take the fort of Pishpek, 
and when Russia liquidated the Khokand khanate in 
1876, all of the Kyrgyz tribes had formally submit- 
ted to Russian rule (V.M. Ploskikh, Kirgiz? i kokand- 
skoe khanstvo, Frunze 1977). The area they inhabited 
fell into the Governorates of the Steppes and of 
Turkistan, and there was continuous reshuffling of the 
administrative organisation. Russian rule at first did 
not deeply affect local affairs, but this changed soon 
with the influx of settlers into the Semirecye region 
(northern Kyrgyzstan); migration reached its highest 
levels in the years immediately preceding World War 
I. In the Semireéye, between 1903 and 1913 about 
4.5 million ha were allotted to settlers, thus provok- 
ing a drop of about one quarter in livestock. Land 
issues, as well as ethnic conflicts and accelerated social 
differentiation among the Kyrgyz, are seen behind the 
great steppe uprising in 1916, which was triggered by 
a decree to recruit local people as labourers in sup- 
port of Russia’s war effort. The rebellion was crushed, 
leaving an unknown number of Kyrgyz dead; about 
a third of the Kyrgyz population is said to have fled 
to China, partly returning after the Revolution in 
1917. Again, the Kyrgyz herds decreased by about 
60% (D. Brower, Kyrgyz nomads and Russian pioneers. 
Colonization and ethnic conflict in the Turkestan revolt of 
1916, in Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, N.F., xliv 
[1996], 41-53). 

3. Soviet times. 

The Russian Revolution provoked the creation of 
new Kyrgyz and Kyrgyz/Kazak organisations; at first, 
locals were reluctant to participate in the institutions 
created by Russians. Local (“Muslim”) organisations 
included the Alash Orda [see KazAKsTAN, in Suppl.], 
Shitra-yi islamiyya (founded in Khokand in April 1917) 
and Bukara (from Ar. fukara’ “paupers”). National 
demands came to the fore, and federal structures were 
demanded in a number of meetings (e.g. the First 
All-Russian Muslim Conference held at Moscow in 
May 1917}. All of them were intent on preserving 
local interests, above all regarding the land question, 
against Russian encroachments. 

During the civil war, Kyrgyzstan changed masters 
several times. The “Turkistan Autonomy” (November 
1917-February 1918) was a short-lived attempt at cre- 
ating a state structure in the Farghana valley and one 
of the origins of the Basmaéi guerilla movement, which 
became strong enough to pose a threat to Osh, 
Djalalabad and Naryn in late 1919. In the north, 
Alash Orda struggled between Whites and Reds to 
conserve a measure of regional autonomy. But in the 
end, Mikhail Frunze led the Red Army to success. 

In April 1918 the territory of the Kyrgyz was 
included into the Turkestan Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Only in 1922 was the question of 
a separate representation of the Kyrgyz raised; until 
then, the ethnonym “Kyrgyz” had denoted those peo- 
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Table 1 
Year Kyreyz Russian Uzbek Other groups Others 
1924 63.5 16.8 15.4 Kazak 1.3 3.5 
1970 45 30 11.3 Ukrainians 4 4.5 
Germans 3 
Tatars 2.3 
1989 52.4 21.5 12.9 Ukrainians 2.5 7.7 
Germans 2.4 
Tatars 1.6 
1999 64.9 12.5 13.8 Ukrainians 1.0 6.5 


Germans 0.4 
Tatars 0.9 





ple whom we presently know as Kazak, whereas the 
“real” Kyrgyz were called either Karakyrgyz “Black 
Kyrgyz” or otherwise, but in any case, were linked 
to the Kazaks. First, some former Alash members 
(now within the Bolshevik party) worked for the cre- 
ation of a “Kara-Kyrgyz Autonomous Mountain 
District”, arguing that the splitting of the Kyrgyz over 
several administrative units was detrimental to their 
development as a nation. The district was to include 
the northern foothills as well. This move was at first 
viewed positively by party and state organs, but 
quashed later in 1922. Thus, the “Kara Kyrgyz” had 
to wait until the national demarcation (razmeZevanie) in 
the second half of 1924 (the date retained was the 
decision taken by the Central Executive Committee 
of the USSR—TsIK SSSR—on 27 October 1924); 
this process provided them, for the first time in their 
recorded history, with a state-like structure in the form 
of an “autonomous district” (avtonomnaya oblast’) within 
the Russian Federation (not the Kazak ASSR). Soon 
afterwards, the structure was promoted into an 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR), still 
within the Russian Federation (1 February 1926). 
Status as a full member of the Soviet Union was 
achieved when the new Soviet Constitution was pro- 
claimed on 5 December 1936, which counted eleven 
republics, among them the Kirgiz Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

Until then, the country had undergone significant 
change in line with the general evolution (for better 
or worse) within the Soviet Union. For the nomadic 
Kyrgyz the collectivisation of agricultural land (for 
which a ruthless campaign was launched in 1929) 
meant that they were forced to settle (R. Eisener, 
“Konterrevolution auf dem Lande”. Zur inneren Sicherheitslage 
in Mittelasien 1929/30 aus der Sicht der OGPU, Berlin 
1999 [ANOR, no. 6]). This again meant a sharp drop 
in livestock (from 3.8 million to 2.3 million in 1931-2; 
sheep and goats dropped from 3.1 million in 1924 
to just under } million in 1932; livestock reached the 
levels of the late 1920s again only by the 1950s or 
later) and widespread famine; though the Kazak steppe 
regions were hardest hit, Kyrgyzstan also was a dis- 
aster area. Repression was rampant; in 1932 during 
tax collection, more than 100 persons were shot (U 
istokov kirgizskoy natsional’noy gosudarstvennosti, Bishkek 
1996, 121). No reliable figures are available for human 
losses in this period, but they must have been mas- 
sive. Hence by 1940, almost all Kyrgyz farmers worked 
on collective or state farms. 

In 1938, as in other parts of the Soviet Union, the 
local intelligentsia was physically destroyed together 
with the “old guard” of revolutionaries. This included 





some of the former Alash members who were involved 
in the affairs surrounding the “Social Turan Party”. 

Industrialisation was one of the main targets of 
Soviet development policies, and during the first Five- 
Year Plans, coal mining was developed, but also metal 
working and industries related to the agricultural pro- 
duction of the country (textiles, foodstuffs, meat). 
Nevertheless, Kyrgyzstan has remained a largely agri- 
cultural country. 

In the post-Stalin period (beginning with the XXth 
Congress of the CPSU in 1956), developments in 
Kyrgyzstan closely followed the general Soviet pat- 
tern. This meant that a precarious balance was estab- 
lished by the Republic’s leadership between utter 
devotion to the centre and the slow but irresistable 
localisation of decision making, using patron-client- 
relationships to a very large extent (O. Roy, The new 
Central Asia. The creation of nations, London 2000). These 
networks tend to have a regional basis; in Kyrgyzstan, 
this means the south-north divide. Whereas the last 
Soviet leaders were southerners, the new leadership 
is northern. During Turdakun Usunbaev’s term as the 
party’s first secretary (1961-85, when he was removed 
by the new leadership under Gorbachev), Kyrgyzstan 
was increasingly unable to attract new capital invest- 
ment, and the republic was the second poorest part 
of the Soviet Union (after Tadjikistan). 

4. Independence and afier. 

In the case of Kyrgyzstan, national independence 
was spurred by an outburst of communal violence in 
Osh between Kyrgyz and Uzbeks in the summer of 
1990, with land shortages and poor representation of 
Uzbeks as background. This led to the election of an 
outsider as chairman to the Supreme Soviet (28 
October 1990), Askar Akaev, who came to be the 
only president in the new Central Asian republics not 
to have held high party office before. Akaev was re- 
elected president on 24 December 1995 (75% of 
expressed votes) and again on 29 October 2000 (74.5% 
of expressed votes, but major competitors were pre- 
vented from running). 

Kyrgyzstan won its independence on 31 August 
1991. The country has made rapid moves towards 
democracy and a market-oriented economy, earning 
the label of “Central Asia’s island of democracy”; this 
characterisation has been questioned since more auto- 
cratic features have appeared. Economically, crisis has 
bordered on collapse during the first years of inde- 
pendence, the GDP plummeting by around 45% in 
1992-5, industrial production by nearly two-thirds and 
agriculture by around one-third. Again, as in other 
crises all through the 20th century, reduction in live- 
stock numbers is a good indicator: sheep and goats 
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fell from 8,741,000 heads in 1993 to a mere 3,716,000 
in 1997. Inflation has also been a major problem 
since the creation of a national currency; the som, in 
1993; soaring up to more than 1000% in 1992-3, it 
has been down to 18% in 1998, rising again to 36% 
in 1999 in the aftermath of the financial crisis in 
Russia. In spite of this, the GDP was up by 3.6% 
in 1999, mainly due to over-average agricultural pro- 
duction. But economic prospects do not seem as bright 
now (2000-1) as in the latter 1990s. 

Kyrgyzstan faces serious security problems, mainly 
in the Farghana region. In 1999 and 2000, Islamists 
from northern Tadjikistan have made incursions into 
Kyrgyzstani territory. Previously, security had not been 
a priority issue for the Kyrgyzstani government, but 
in 2001, military expenditure was increased by 250%, 
Linked to this is the drug traffic (cannabis, but mostly 
opiates from Afghanistan and Tadjikistan), making 
Osh one of its major hubs in Central Asia. Other 
transnational problems include an increasing water 
problem (downstream Uzbekistan and Kazakstan 
depend on water supplies from Kyrgyzstani sources; 
water demand has increased by over 25% during the 
last decade). 

The nation-building process involves a re-interpre- 
tation of the past, focussing on attempts at statehood 
in the more distant past and a re-evaluation of the 
early Kyrgyz nationalists, including those who fell vic- 
tim to the Stalinist purges. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): F. Willfort, Turkestanisches Tagebuch, 
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events in 1917); G.K. Krongardt, Naselenie Kirgizstana 
vo vtorot polovine XIX-nacale XX v., Bishkek 1997; 
Istoriya Kargizstana: XX vek, Pod obshéey redaktsiey 
U. Botonova, Bishkek 1998; J. Anderson, Kyrgyzstan. 
Central Asia’s island of democracy?, Amsterdam 1999; 
Osnovnie itogi pervoy natsional’noy perepist nasleniya 
Kirgizskoy Respubliki 1999 goda, Bishkek 2000. 

ae . . PauL} 

KIRMANI, HADJDJ MUHAMMAD KARIM 
KHAN [see sHAYKHIYYA. 2}. 

KISAKUREK, Necip Fazit (1905-83), Turkish 
poet who wrote metaphysical poems of anxiety, dark- 
ness, loneliness and death, and whose tone became 
progressively mystical and, at the end, dogmatically 
religious. Already a bohemian as a student of phi- 
losophy in Istanbul, he continued a life of gambling, 
drinking and womanising as he worked first as a bank 
inspector and then as a teacher at various post-sec- 
ondary schools in Ankara. Meeting the Nakshbandi 
sheykh Abdiilhakim Arvasi in 1934 became a turning 
point in his life by providing an answer in religion 
for his spiritual and intellectual crises. He quit his job 
in 1942 in order to devote all his time to writing 
and publishing. He published two journals: Agag 
“Tree”, 1936), and Buyiik dogu (“The Great East”, 
1943-78). He was politically active in religious causes, 
and used especially Biyiék dogu as an ideological 
platform. 

Although he also wrote short stories, novels, mono- 
graphs on as diverse topics as Imam ‘Ali, ‘Abd il- 
Hamid II and Namik Kemal, and plays of which the 
most noteworthy is Bir adam yaratmak (“To create a 
man”, 1938), Kisakiirek is first and foremost admired 
as a poet. With his first three books of poetry, he 
was hailed as a new voice in Turkish poetry. The 
tone of feverish nightmare in his early poems is cre- 
ated by striking, sometimes erotically charged images, 
by paradoxical metaphors of being and nothingness 
which dissolve into each other, and by experiments 





with the lengths of syllables that play with the tradi- 
tional syllabic measure of Turkish folk poetry. After 
his conversion, he publicly disowned all but a few of 
his previous poems. His lifelong goal was to create 
one definitive book which would include all of his 
poems. He achieved this with (ile (“Suffering”, 1974), 
which has 385 poems. In his later poems, the tone 
is of impatient waiting for death because he believed 
that the terror of death and loneliness ended in dying 
and uniting with God. He defines a poem as a thought 
stated in emotional terms, and argues that the struc- 
ture of a poem should be completely absorbed by the 
theme. Details of his life can be found in his two 
books of memoirs: O ve ben (“He and I’, 1974) and 
Babiali (1975). 

Bibliography: 1. English translations of 
some of his poems appear in Talat Sait Halman, 
(ed.), Contemporary Turkish literature, New Jersey, 
London and Toronto 1982, 353-4; Feyyaz Kayacan 
Fergar (ed.), Modern Turkish poetry, Herts. 1992, 
62-3; Kemal Silay (ed.), An anthology of Turkish 
Literature, Indiana 1996, 394-6. 

2. Studies. Hasan Cebi, Buitiin yénleriyle Necip 
Fazal Kisakirek’in siin, Ankara 1987; Ahmet Oktay, 
Cumhuriyet dénemi edebiyat 1923-50, Ankara 1994, 
989-1015; Buitiéin yonleriyle Necip Fazil, Ankara 1994; 
M. Orhan Okay, Necip Fazal Kisaktirek, Istanbul 1998. 

(Stpet ERov) 

KIT‘A (a.), pl. kita, or mukatta‘a, pl. mukattaat, lit- 
erally “piece, part cut off from the whole, segment”. 
As a literary concept kit‘a denotes a form of poetry. 

1. In Arabic poetry 

A kif‘a or mukatta‘a is a short monothematic poem 
or fragment of a poem, in contrast to the long (often 
polythematic) poem, the kastda [qv]. The term fifa 
can actually denote a piece or part of a longer poem 
(e.g. poetic quotes in anthologies) [see MUKHTARAT]. 
However, it is, in particular, independent short poems 
that are named thus (in rare cases, they are also 
termed kisar al-kasa’id; see al-Djahiz, K. al-Hayawan, 
iti, 98). Western scholars usually equate fasida and 
kit‘a with polythematic and monothematic poems 
respectively, while indigenous Arab critics in general 
consider only the length of a poem as a criterion for 
distinguishing between the two forms (cf. van Gelder, 
Brevity, 79 f.). They could, however, never agree on 
the number of verses that determines the borderline 
between the two forms. Ibn Rashik names seven or 
ten verses (Umda, i, 188-9) as the lower limit for a 
kasida; other numbers are mentioned as well, however 
(cf. van Gelder, 79-80). According to the Arab, and 
in contradistinction to the Persian, critics, the non- 
existence, of an opening verse (matla‘) with internal 
rhyming (tas7i} does not count as a criterion for the 
kit‘a. As a matter of fact, there are more than enough 
kit‘as containing such opening verses even in the ear- 
liest times. Thoughts as to the purpose for which the 
ancient Arabs preferred short poems have already 
been formulated within the context of pre-systematic 
criticism. Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala@’ and al-Khalil b. Ahmad 
[g.vv.] are said to have remarked on this: they were 
used whenever a poem had to be memorised. Others 
think that the 4if@ is especially useful for expressing 
disputes, proverbs and jests (cf. Ibn Rashik, i, 186). 

Ait‘as can be found in almost every diwdn of poetry 
and in numerous other works dealing with poetry and 
other topics (inter alia in the ayyam al-‘Arab, and also 
in many historical works, such as Ibn Hisham’s Sira, 
al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh, and al-Baladhuri’s Ansab al-ashraf). 
The fifa is not subject to any thematic limitations. 
A classification and characterisation of the contents 
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of the «fa among the ancient Arabs has been offered 
by Alfred Bloch. His principle of classification is the 
degree of the poem’s “distance from life or from spe- 
cific situations in life”. As a result, the different cat- 
egories are: (1) work-songs or songs that accompany 
a certain action (no or little “distance from life”; 
poetry of the moment); (2) poems containing a procla- 
mation or message (medium distance from life; poetry 
of the occasion); (3) poems expressing a sentiment of 
life and poems of remembrance (timeless artistic 
poetry). (A group of verses of categories nos. 2 and 
3 may form the final part of category no. 4, the 
kasida.) 

Category no. | is an impromptu poem of the 
moment, very often composed in the easiest metre, 
radjaz. Mainly war cries belong to this category, in 
addition to songs for round dances to which moth- 
ers let their children dance, and work-songs in the 
narrower sense that accompany real activities (rarely 
ever transmitted) (cf. Ullmann, Untersuchungen, 18 ff). 
The contents of the war poems is mostly self-praise: 
“Tam Ibn Wars, horseman without pusillanimity, who 
through his courage inspires admiration, who advances 
boldly when the weakling retreats, and on the day of 
horror with the sword I strike the towering (adversarial) 
hero until he falls” (al-Baladhuri, Ansab, v, 268, 6). 

Category no. 2 is most abundantly represented in 
ancient Arabic poetry and is, according to Bloch, its 
most eharacteristic genre. In proclamatign poems the 
poet expresses his opinion on a certain event, they 
are occasional poems born out of daily life, “pam- 
phlet verses”, the contents of which are valid for a 
considerable amount of time. Since they are mostly 
disputes with distant opponents, many of them are 
composed as messages: (a-l@) abligh bani fulan’” “send 
word to the Bani X that...”, or (a-/a@) man mubligh" 
‘anni fulan” “who will send word from me to X 
that. ..”; numerous others present themselves as reac- 
tions to messages that have arrived: nubb? tu anna “it 
has been brought to my knowledge that...”. As to 
content, these are poems of warning, blame (espe- 
cially for poor hospitality), triumph, justification, chal- 
lenge to blood revenge, etc. “To the Bani Dhuhl 
bring now... the message, that, as an atonement for 
your slaying of al-Mukanna, we have slain ‘Ubayda 
and Abu ’1-Djulah. If you consider the matter settled 
now, then so will we; if not, the points of our lances 
{will await you]-—[they are] pointed—and_ sharp 
swords, shining bright, cutting off heads and fingers” 
(Sharh Diwan al-Hamdasa, recension of al-Marziki, ii, 
772, no. 259), 

All poems in which the poet does not express his 
opinion on a certain event are subsumed by Bloch 
under category no. 3: the poems in which he puts 
in words, let us say, his view of life or remembers 
bygone pleasures and deeds of youth, or puts forward 
aphorisms about the transitoriness of life and all sorts 
of other practical wisdom (sententious poetry), or 
praises himself or his tribe without referring to a spe- 
cific deed, etc. According to Bloch, most of the 
(monothematic) self-praise and praise poems are to be 
put into this category, because, in general, they have 
not been brought about by a specific event. 

While this categorisation may still be sufficient for 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry—it has, however, 
been criticised in that the dirge (marthiya) has not 
found its appropriate place therein (Wagner, Grundzige, 
i, 68-9; Borg, Mit Poesie, 222-3)—it no longer covers 
the genres that came into being at the time of the 
Umayyads (and partly earlier) and unfolded their full 
potential at the tme of the ‘Abbasids. This new sys- 





tem is composed of genres that have, with good rea- 
son, been classified and named by the indigenous 
critics and, subsequently, by Western scholars primarily 
according to their topics (ghazal = love poetry; khamriyya 
= wine poetry, etc.). However, the topic often has 
additional characteristics of a genre-differentiating 
nature (e.g. the metre radjaz in hunting poems). 
According to their purely formal definition, poems 
belonging to the new genres are divided by the indige- 
nous critics and editors of dtwans into kasidas and 
kits, depending on their length. This procedure shows 
up most prominently in Hamza al-Isfahani’s chapter 
headings of his recension of Abii Nuwas’s diwan (e.g. 
al-bab al-sabi’ fi ‘l-zuhdtyyat wa-fihi 20 kasidat™ wa- 
mukatta‘at’; al-bab al-tasi’ fi ‘l-khamriyyat . . . yashtamilu 
‘ala 323 kasidat wa-mukatta‘at, etc.). The poems of 
the new genres are often short; there are, however, 
also very long poems, sometimes even containing sev- 
eral parts, which can especially be found among the 
khamriyyat. These poems may also be seen as approach- 
ing the praise kastda in their structure (they have— 
albeit seldom—a nastb, or—very often——a parody of 
a nasib as a prologue; the rahil can also be found). 
Among the so-called neo-classical poets (Abi: Tammam, 
al-Buhturi and al-Mutanabbi) the short poems, 
although abundant, stand entirely in the shadow of 
their kastda poetry. However, there are cases like Abii 
Tammam’s ghazaliyyat, whose importance should not, 
be underestimated (see Bauer, Abi Tammdam’s Con- 
tribution, 13 ff). Most of them are short and it is note- 
worthy that pieces consisting of four verses are 
particularly yumerous (cf. zbid., 18-19; Seidensticker, 
Die Herkunft, 920). In al-Mutanabbi’s diwan one can 
find numerous short poems addressing more than one 
theme; al-Wahidi, in his commentary, criticises two 
ku‘as that contain sundry descriptions—a genre not 
mastered by al-Mutanabbi, according to him (Diwén, 
ed. Dieterici, 774). The themes of fif‘as from the 
3rd/9th to the 5th/1}th century are extremely var- 
ied. Next to the short poems of the now established 
new genres one can find pieces that in their themes 
are close to the epigrams of late antiquity: descrip- 
tions (Ar. awsaf, sing wasf [q.v.], Greek ekphrasis) of a 
large variety of objects (especially in Ibn al-Rimi, 
Kushadjim, al-Sari al-Raffa’ and al-Ma’mini), descrip- 
tions of flowers and gardens (zahriyyat [q.v.] (in Ibn 
al-Rimi, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and al-Sanawbari; especially 
in the latter, one can also find long garden poems), 
reflective poetry (especially in Ibn al-Riimi), jesting, 
riddles, requests for gifts, mockery, blame, excuses, 
thank-you notes, requests, invitations, etc. In Ibn al- 
Muttazz’s praise poetry one can find a remarkably 
large amount of short pieces; al-Ma‘arri, finally, in 
his philosophical poems (/uzémiyyat) chooses the short 
form of the kta as often as its long form. 

2. In Persian literature 

The Persian critics define the k:t@ or mukatta‘a as 
a poem that has the same metre and rhyme through- 
out, and the opening verse (mafla‘) of which does not 
contain internal rhyming (éasri“). Most often, two verses 
are named as the minimum amount whereas there is 
no upper limit as to the number of verses (Dihkhuda, 
s.v. kita; Riickert-Pertsch, 64). This means that the 
length of a poem, which for the Arabs is its decisive 
feature, has been completely abandoned as a criteri- 
on. As with the Arabic kif@ the choice of topic is 
arbitrary. 

As can be expected, Aifas are found already among 
the poems of the oldest Neo-Persian poets (from 
Muhammad b. Wasif via Ridaki up to Maniéihri). 
A sizeable number of the short poems of these old 
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poets, however, begin with a mafia‘ that contains a 
tasr, hence cannot be counted as kif‘as. Such is the 
case with the whole of Maniihri’s wine and love 
poems (ed. de Biberstein Kazimirski, nos. 3, 4, 34, 
69-75, 77-83, 85, 90, 92). Terminological kif‘as occur 
much more rarely in Maniéihri. In the diwans of 
poets beginning in the 5th/Ilth century the kif‘as 
often occupy their own more or less voluminous chap- 
ter. Famous for their 4uf‘as are Anwari (d. 587/119] 
at the latest [9.v.]) and especially Ibn-i Yamin (d. 
769/1368 [q.v.]). Anwari’s diwdn contains a very large 
chapter comprising them. These are of extraordinary 
variety in their topics: in addition to praise, blame, 
mockery, threat, request (especially frequent is the 
request for wine), thanks, mourning, congratulation, 
complaint, description of personal circumstances (hasb-i 
hal), one finds advice, admonishment, maxims, and 
reflective poems (occurring very frequently), jesting, 
epistles, riddles, chronograms, mundzaras, and many 
others, among them very unusual topics, for instance, 
a poem about toothache, in which the word “tooth” 
occurs in every verse. Descriptions are remarkably 
rare; there are, however, a few descriptions of ban- 
quets and palaces. Poems containing 20 and even 30 
verses do occur. As for the kif‘as of Ibn-i Yamin who, 
all in all, is considered the most important Persian 
kit@ poet, see the article on this poet. The diwan of 
Hafiz [¢.v.] also contains a small section of kits; in 
addition to the usual themes (praise, mourning, longing, 
wine, chronograms, maxims, congratulations, request 
for a reward, etc.), there are also some more remark- 
able poems like the one in which Hafiz describes 
in many verses the loss of his poetic powers, which 
can only be restored by the ruler’s grace. Kamal 
Khudjandi’s and Djami’s [g.vv.] kit‘as are predomi- 
nantly short. Most of them consist of only two verses, 
a peculiarity that is not found in the kit‘as of Kamal’s 
contemporary Hafiz. Djami’s three diwans contain alto- 
gether only 128 kif‘as; thematically, these do not offer 
anything out of the ordinary. It has been remarked, 
however, that Djami’s “advice and admonishments” 
(pand u mawiza) are mostly of a sarcastic and pes- 
simistic character, since, in any case, the kif‘as of this 
epoch are critical of society and complain about the 
upheavals of the day (H. Rida, in his introduction to 
the Dtwan-i kamil-i Djémi, Tehran 1341/1962, 84). 
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KITABA [sce INSHA’; KATIB; KHATT]. 

KOCO (Khocho, Chotscho, Koso) (Uyghur; in 
Chinese Kao-Ch’ang), also known as Idikut-shahri, 
and locally as “Asus (Ephesus), the town of Dakyanis”, 
ie. the Roman emperor Decius (regn. 249-51) [see 
ASHAB AL-KAHF| (cf. A. Von Le Coq, Auf Hellas’ Spuren, 
41), the name of an Uyghur state (850-1250) 
and of an ancient, walled city, now in ruins, 





adjoining Karakhodja in the desert to the east of 
Turfan [¢.v.] in Eastern Sinkiang Uyghur Autonomous 
Region, China. 

According to Von Gabain, the name is neither 
Turkish nor Chinese, but an ancient, indigenous one, 
meaning “highly brilliant”. In the 7th century A.D. 
the Koto state reached as far east as Tunhuang in 
Kansu [g.v.], famous for its “Cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas”, and its “Jade Gate” (Chin. Yii-mon-kuan), 
where all the traffic between China and the West had 
to pass. In the north this state included the so-called 
“Four Garrisons”, i.e. Bishbalik [g.v.], Kuéa, Karashahr 
and Koéo town itself, all on the northern branch of 
the Silk Route and described by the 7th-century 
Chinese traveller and monk Hsiian-tsang. In 791 the 
Tibetans, in alliance with the Karluk [¢.z.] and the 
Sha-t’o (“the People of the Sandy Desert”; see 
Chavannes, Documents, 96-9), defeated the Chinese and 
the Uyghur, and occupied the Tarim Basin [9.v.]. In 
840 the Kirgiz [g.v.] put an end to Uyghur power 
in Mongolia. Uyghur groups fled southward and set- 
tled in the Turfan region, where they established a 
state, with Koéo as its capital, which was recognised 
by the Chinese in 856. The earliest record of a Muslim 
presence in the oases along the northern branch of 
the Silk Route so far known seems to be the travel 
account which Sallam al-Tardjuman [g.v. in Suppl.] 
dictated to Ibn Khurradadhbih (Ar. text 164, Fr. tr. 
126) of his journey from Samarra’ to Sinkiang in 
230-2/842-4. Before reaching Ha-mi [see KomuL, in 
Suppl.], he met followers of the Prophet who appar- 
ently had settled there more or less permanently since 
they had mosques and madrasas. 

In 848 Chang I-ch’ao, the Chinese regent of Sha- 
chou, “the town of the sands” as Tun-hang had been 
renamed under the T’ang dynasty (618-907), began 
to oust the Tibetans from northwestern Kansu, and 
in 855 the Koéo Uyghur followed his example. In 
the 10th century they entertained good relations with 
the Tibetans, as they did with the Kitai (Liao) [see 
KARA KHITAY], who in 924 toppled the Kirgiz state of 
which Koéo had become a vassal. In 1001 the khakan 
of Koéo requested the emperor of China to wage 
war against the Tangut or Hsi Hsia, a people of 
Tibetan origin who lived in the great loop of the 
Yellow River [see HAMAsA. iv; KANSU]. He boasted to 
the emperor about the large extension of his state. 
At that time the Koéo Uyghurs had moved their res- 
idence further westward to Kuéa. In 1125 the Liao 
were overcome by the Jiichen, who until 1234 ruled 
over Manchuria, much of Central Asia and all of 
North China. With these new overlords, too, the Koéo 
Uyghurs had friendly relations. In 1209 King Baréuk 
of Koéo surrendered peacefully to Cingiz Khan in 
order to rid himself of pressure from the Naiman of 
Western Mongolia. He was adopted as “the fifth son”. 
After the Mongolian conquest, Koco was added to 
the Caghatay khanate [¢.v.]. The Mongols were in- 
structed in Buddhism by the Koéo Uyghurs, Buddhism 
being strongly established in the region. But the famous 
Turfan finds also include fragments of Syrian manu- 
scripts, most of them with texts from the Peshitta, 
while von Le Coq also found in Koéo a wall painting 
of Mani, the founder of Manicheism, dated to the 
9th century A.D. The towns along the Silk Route 
thus had a rather mixed population of merchants who 
professed various religions. Over the centuries, Koco 
seems to have adapted itself to its respective over- 
lords in order to continue its lucrative trade. 
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KOMUL (Uyghur; Chin. Ha-mi), a town and 
oasis in Eastern Sinkiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, 
China (42° 47' N., 93° 32' E.), The Chinese name 
Ha-mi is derived from Khamil, the Mongolian ren- 
dering of Uyghur Komul. 

This important stage on the northern branch of 
the Silk Route was occupied by the Chinese under 
‘the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) in A.D. 73 and 
again in 86. In the 5th century the Tarim Basin [¢.z.], 
probably including Komul, was dominated by the 
White Huns or Hephthalites [see HayATiLa]. During 
the so-called “forward policy” towards the west under 
the Chinese T’ang dynasty (618-907), Komul, and 
subsequently Turfan [g.v.], were wrested from Turkish 
supremacy, though the Turkish nomads kept looking 
for grazing grounds, thus causing disturbances. Komul 
became the seat of a regular prefecture under the 
name I-chou. In the 7th century the famous Buddhist 
monk and _ traveller Hsiian-tsang was hospitably 
received by the Uyghur or Toghuzghuz [¢.v.] ruler 
of Komul, then a principality subordinate to the king- 
dom of Koéo [g.v. in Suppl.]. In 763 the town was 
taken by the Tibetans and in 840 it came under 
Uyghur rule. In 231/843 Komul was visited by the 
Arab traveller Sallam al-Tardjuman [9.v. in Suppl.] 
who calls it Ikku (&)) (Ibn Khurradadhbih, Ar. text 
164, Fr. tr. 126; cf. Beckwith, The Tibetan empire, 149) 
after the Chinese name I-chou. Sallam describes it as 
having a circumference of ten parasangs, with iron 
gates which were closed by letting them down; inside 
the enclosure were fields and mills. This description 
seems to correspond with a Chinese kuan, i.e. a large, 
walled-in fortification with barracks, arms depots, fields, 
and two gates (see Luo Zhewen, The Great Wall, 39- 
41). According to Sallam, the distance between this 
town and Dhu ‘Il-Karnayn’s barrier (Ar. sadd), per- 
haps the famous “Jade Gate” in the western exten- 
sion of the Great Wall of China (see Sir Aurel Stein, 
On ancient Central Astan tracks, 189), is three stages. The 
real distance is 350 km (Von Le Coq, Buried treasures). 
Sallam adds that Dhu ’l-Karnayn camped in Ikku, 
but this remark is probably part of what he thought 
he should report to the caliph al-Wathik [¢.v.], who 
had sent him on his mission. During his journey to 
Ikku/Komul along the northern branch of the Silk 
Route, Sallam, before reaching Ikku/Komul, met a 
community of Muslims who spoke Arabic and Persian 
and had mosques and madrasas. He was astonished 
that they did not know who the caliph was. 

In the 13th century, Komul was Cingiz Khan’s 
temporary capital. After the Mongol domination, it 
became one of the small Uyghur states in the region. 
At the end of the 13th century it was visited by 
Marco Polo, who describes it as a place known for 
its hospitality and where it is good to live. In 1473 
Komul was annexed by the sultanate of Turfan. In 
the late 16th century, Komul town and region came 
under the control of the Dzungars, a western 





Mongolian people who conquered Central Asia and 
gave their name to Dzungaria and the Dzungarian 
Gate, at present the northern part of the Singkiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region. In 1696 the Chinese 
Ch’ing emperor defeated the Dzungar chief Dga’- 
Idan. After the death of the latter’s grandson Dga’- 
Idan Cereng in 1745, internal Dzungarian strife led 
to their complete destruction in the war against China 
(1755-8), during which the Chinese used Komul as a 
base. After the fall of the Dzungars, the Muslims of 
the Tarim Basin staged an independence movement, 
but by 1760 this was suppressed by the Ch’ing, who 
established contro] over the Basin by granting official 
status to the former rulers of its oasis states. In the 
18th century, China’s boundaries reached as far as 
Lake Balkhash [g.v.] and parts of the Kazakh steppe. 
During the great Muslim rebellion of 1862-78 under 
Ma Hua-lung [¢.v.], Komul was badly damaged. It 
was visited by Gol. Mark Bell in 1886, by A.H. von 
Le Coq in 1904 and by Gable and French in 1940. 
Von Le Cogq describes the riches of the palace of the 
Muslim khén of Komul: Chinese and Bukhara car- 
pets, porcelain, Khotan [g.v.] jade-carvings, silk embroi- 
deries, a cuckoo-clock and even French champagnes 
and Russian liqueurs. In 1932, after an abortive upris- 
ing, the town suffered terribly at the hands of the 
Chinese. Its population in 2003 is estimated at ca. 
118,000. 
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KONKAN, the coastal region of the west- 

ern Deccan or Peninsular India lying roughly 
between Thalnér and Bombay in the north and Goa 
in the south, i.e. between latitudes 19° 30' and 15° 
30' N., and extending for some 560 km/350 miles. 
It has been known under this name in both medi- 
aeval Islamic and modern times. Within British India, 
it was formerly in the Bombay Presidency, later 
Province, and is now in Maharashtra State of the 
Indian Union. It comprises a highly-forested, low-lying 
plain between the Arabian Sea and the inland moun- 
tain barrier of the Western Ghats. 

In medieval Islamic times, the Tughlukids in the 
14th century and then the Bahmanids [¢.v.] in the 
course of the 15th century, endeavoured without much 
success to extend their authority from the Deccan 
plateau down to the ocean, until in 876/1472 the 
general Mahmiid Gawan [g.v.] finally established 
Bahmanid control over the Konkan strip. Konkan was 
subsequently divided between the Nizim Shahis of 
Ahmadnagar [g.w.] (the northern part) and the ‘Adil 
Shahis of Bidjapur [g.vv.] (the more southern part) in 
the 16th and early !7th centuries, then divided between 
the Mughals and the ‘Adil Shahi sultans before the 
latter succumbed to the advance of the Mughal 
Awrangzib [g.v.] in 1097/1686. By the 18th century, 
Konkan was in the hands of the Sivadji and the 
Marathas [9.v.], but after the peace settlements of 
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1816-17 with Britain at the end of the Maratha Wars, 
the region was in 1818 incorporated into the Bombay 
Presidency. The local language, Konkani, is a dialect 
of Marathi containing Dravidian elements probably 
borrowed from Kanarese. 

Bibliography: Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency. 
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KOSZEG, German Giins, a small Hungarian 

town near the Austrian border with a mediaeval cas- 
tle which was sieged and symbolically taken by the 
Ottomans in 1532. 

In the first decades of his reign, mainly under the 
influence of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha, Siiley- 
man the Magnificent cherished world-conquering 
ambitions. To achieve this goal, he intended, among 
other things, to defeat the Austrian Habsburgs by occupy- 
ing their capital. After the unsuccessful 1529 campaign, 
he undertook another military operation in 1532 with 
the aim of marching against Vienna. 

The Ottoman army proceeded slowly, holding 
sophisticated parades to imitate Charles V’s shows of 
power and wealth. This time they followed a lesser 
known route, along which the castle of Készeg was 
situated that did not seem to constitute a major obsta- 
cle. However, the garrison of approximately 1,000, 
mostly local peasants inexperienced in warfare, com~- 
manded by Miklos Jurisics (Nikola Jurisi¢), a Croatian 
landlord and the envoy of the Emperor Ferdinand I 
to Istanbul in 1529 and 1530, withstood the battle 
between 10 and 30 August. After long negotiations, 
the defenders surrendered, stipulating that, though 
Ottoman standards would be hoisted on the walls, 
none of their contingents would be stationed within 
the fort. One reason for procrastination was that the 
Ottomans wanted to avoid a pitched battle with the 
main forces of the Empire; similarly, the Habsburg 
side was reluctant to force a decisive clash. 

For his valour, Jurisics was nominated royal coun- 
cillor and received Koszeg as his hereditary property. 
Bibliography: Koészeg ostromanak emlékezete (“The 
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KU‘AYTI, a South Arabian tribal group 
and sultanate, the latter eventually becoming part 
of the Eastern Aden Protectorate prior to the depar- 
ture of the British from South Arabia in 1967. The 
full area of the sultanate was the whole of the coastal 
plain between the Wahidi [¢.v.] in the west and Mahra 
in the east, the mountainous region north up to Wadi 
Hadramawt [see HADRAMAWT], the western end of the 
Wadi and some tribal lands north of the Wadi. One 
should add the area of the Wadis Daw‘an (sometime 
spelt Daw‘an in the Arabic sources) and ‘Amd. The 
major towns of the sultanate were: al-Mukalla, the 
capital, and al-Shihr [g.v.] (both ports on the Indian 
Ocean), Ghayl Ba Wazir on the southern coastal plain, 
and Shibam [¢.v.] and al-Katn in the Wadi itself (Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, Account, 119). 

It was the Kathiri [g.v.] Badr b. ‘Abd Allah b. 





“Umar Ibn Abi Tuwayrik about the year 1270/1853 
who began to bring in tribal mercenaries of Yafi‘ 
(g-v.} from their lands in the west, as he strove to 
expand his territories in Hadramawt. Thereafter, there 
was a constant flow of YafiS immigration into the area 
(al-Shatirl, Adwar, ii, 401). The Ku‘aytt were a tribal 
group (bain) of YafiS and they first settled in Wadi 
‘Amd where ‘Umar b. ‘Awad al-Ku‘ayti, the founder 
of the dynasty, was born. In about 1246/1830, he 
went for the first time to Haydarabad in South India 
where the Mzaém employed Hadramis and South 
Arabians as mercenary soldiers. ‘Umar did return to 
Hadramawt, but he died in India in 1282/1865 and 
was succeeded by his son, ‘Awad b. ‘Umar, as djama‘dar 
(jemadar in the British sources). ‘Umar’s three sons, 
Salah (called Barak Jung in India), ‘Awad and ‘Abd 
Allah, in particular, built fortunes in India and Arabia 
and had much influence on the later development of 
the dynasty. 

During the 1280s/1860s and 1290s/1870s, full-scale 
wars were fought for control of Hadramawt between 
the Kathiri and the Ku‘ayti (Government of Bombay, 
Account, 125; al-Shatiri, Adwar, ii, 405; Gavin, Aden, 
160-62; Burrowes, Dictionary, 290-1; Dresch, Yemen, 21). 
In 1283/1866, the ports of al-Mukalla and al-Shihr 
were both controlled by Yafi‘, and when the latter 
called for help, Salah and ‘Abd Allah sent funds from 
India and both Yafi‘ and Indian troops were 
despatched to the area. In the following year, both 
ports were taken by the Ku‘ayti, and the British 
became involved directly in the inter-dynasty strug- 
gles. The British, also fearing Turkish encroachment 
in the area, became apprehensive. In the confused 
situation, British policy was to cut off supplies and 
monies from India (Gavin, Aden, 162-8). In 1298/1881, 
they sanctioned Ku‘ayti control of the southern coast 
and in 1299/1882 a treaty was drawn up between 
the two, the latter agreeing to accept British advice 
in exchange for an annual sum of 360 Maria Theresa 
dollars (Gavin, Aden, 171-2; for the text of the treaty, 
Government of Bombay, Account, 169-70). 

In 1307/1888 a full protectorate treaty was signed 
between the Ku‘ayti and the British, one of a num- 
ber of such treaties. The British government agreed 
“to extend to Mokalla and Shehr and their depen- 
dencies which are under their authority and jurisdic- 
tion the gracious favour and protection of Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress”. In return, the Ku‘aytt agreed 
“to refrain from entering into any correspondence, 
agreement or treaty with any foreign nation or power 
except with the knowledge and sanction of the British 
Government...” (Government of Bombay, Account, 
186-7 for the full text). The Ku‘ayti were in control 
of Shibam and the western end of Wadi Hadramawt, 
as well as the coastal region in the south, and were 
able to deny the ports to the Kathiri. A generally 
cordial relationship developed between the British and 
the Kufayti (ted., 145; Gavin, Aden, 172-3; Ingrams, 
Arabia, 10). 

In 1320/1902 the title of jemadar was finally abol- 
ished and ‘Awad b. ‘Umar became Ku‘aytt sultan. He 
died in India about 1325-7/1907-9 and was succeeded 
by his son Ghalib who himself died in 1340/1921. 
Ghalib was followed as sultan by his brother ‘Umar, 
who died in 1354/1935. Salih b. Ghalib became sultan 
in 1354/1935 and died in 1375/1955. ‘Awad b. Salih 
reigned from that date until his death in 1386/1966 
and ‘Awad’s son, Ghalib, was the last Ku‘ayti sultén 
until the withdrawal of the British from the area about 
a year later (al-Shatiri, Adwdar, i, 407-8). 

The year 1933 and the visit to Hadramawt of the 
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Political Resident in Aden, Sir Bernard Reilly, marks 
the beginning of the widespread development of the 
two sultanates, the Ku‘ayti and the Kathiri, the peace 
which was negotiated among the tribes and the much 
closer involvement in their affairs by the British gov- 
ernment, manifest in the establishment of an Eastern 
Aden Protectorate (EAP), quite separate from the 
Western Aden Protectorate (WAP). The peace, widely 
known as “Ingrams Peace” after its architect, Harold 
Ingrams, was finally brought about in 1355/1937 and 
was to last for three years. In 1937 also, an advisory 
treaty was signed between the Ku‘ayti and the British 
in which an adviser was to be appointed, Ingrams 
himself (Smith, “Jngrams Peace”, 6-7, 21; for the text 
of the advisory treaty, see Ingrams, Records, ix, 236-7). 

The Ku‘ayti, along with the Kathiri, never entered 
the Federation which was formed and fostered by the 
British in the WAP. At the time of the withdrawal 
of the British in 1967, the Ku‘ayti sultanate became 
a part of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. 
In 1990, with the unity of north and south Yemen, 
the whole of what had been the EAP became a part 
of the Yemen Republic [see AL-yAMAN. 3 (b)] with its 
capital at San‘a’. 
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: ‘ : (G.R. Smitx) 

KUGUK ‘ALI OGHULLARY, a line of Turk- 
men derebeys [g.v.] or local lords who controlled 
the region round Payas [¢.v.], which was strategically 
situated near the head of the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta (and now in the modern Turkish w@ or pro- 
vince of Hatay), and, for a while, Adana in Cilicia 
{g.vv.] for almost a century. 

The founder, Khalil Bey Kiiéiik ‘Ali Oghlu, appears 
ca. 1770 as a bandit chief based on Payds, preying 
on shipping (including the ships of European powers) 
in the Gulf and on the land traffic which had to pass 
through the narrow gap between the Gavur Dagi 
mountains and the sea, levying dues on the Pilgrimage 
caravans from Anatolia to Syria and the Hidjaz, and 
even in 1801 capturing and imprisoning for ransom 
the Dutch consul-general in Aleppo. The efforts of 
the Porte in Istanbul at humbling him all failed, and 
it was obliged to come to an accommodation with 
him and accord to him the dignity of a pasha of three 
lughs. 

When Kiiéiik ‘Alt died in 1807, his equally rapa- 
cious son Dede Bey succeeded him, continuing to 
make a living by preying on shipping in the Gulf. 
An expedition sent against him under a rival derebey, 
Capan Oghlu Amin Pasha of Yozgat, failed to dis- 
lodge him, but in 1818 the governor of Adana man- 
aged to capture him, and he was sent to Istanbul 
and executed. 

His young son Mustuk (apparently a hypocoristic 
from Mustafa; to be written as Mustuk?) took refuge 





in Mar‘ash for nine years, out of the reach of the 
governors of Adana, but returned to Payas in 1827. 
During the 1830s he supported the Ottomans’ enemy, 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad ‘Alt [g.vv.], but 
rallied to the Sultans after the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian forces in 1840. William Burckhardt Barker, 
son of a British consul in the Levant, praises Mustuk 
for his polished manners and generous nature, a sharp 
contrast to his forebears, and Mustuk did try to dis- 
courage brigandage in his region. But the long-term 
policy of the Sultans at this time was the reduction 
and ending of the power of all derebeys. Mustuk fought 
off an attack by the governor of Adana in 1844, and 
it was not until 1863 that the then governor in Adana 
secured his capture. He was exiled, but the Payds 
region continued to be disturbed for another two years 
through the activity of two of his sons. 
Bibliography: Barker’s account of the family is 
the main Western source; see his Lares and penates: 
or, Cilicia and its governors, ed. W.F. Ainsworth, 

London 1853, 73 ff. Of modern studies, see A.G. 

Gould, Lords or bandits? The derebeys of Cilicia, in 

I7MES, vii (1976), 487-90; C.E. Bosworth, William 

Burckhardt Baker’s picture of Cilicia in the early 19th cen- 

tury, forthcoming in Graeco-Arabica, ix (2003), with 

further references; and the Bibl. to DEREBEY. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

KUFR [see KAFIR]. 

AL-KUHI or at-Koui, Ast’ Sant WaypjAn b. 
Rustam, mathematician and astronomer who 
was originally from ‘Tabaristan. 

He worked in the second half of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury under the Biyid amirs ‘Adud al-Dawla and Sharaf 
al-Dawla [q.vv.] and collaborated with the chief schol- 
ars of the time, notably Abu ‘l-Wafa’ al-Biizadjani, 
al-Sidjzi, al-Saghant and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Siff. 
Under the latter’s direction, al-Kihi took part in 
observation of the winter and summer solstices at 
Shiraz (15 December 969 and 16 June 970), by means 
of a meridian circle 1.4 m in diameter having gra- 
dations of 5 in 5'. Subsequently, he built at Baghdad 
an observatory equipped with instruments made after 
his own devising (a spherical segment with a diame- 
ter of ca. 13.5 m) and made observations of the entry 
of the Sun into the signs of Cancer and Libra on 16 
June and 18 September 988. A certain Abu ’I-Hasan 
al-Maghribi (sc. ‘Ali b. Abi ‘I-Ridjal; cf. H. Suter, 
Mathematiker, no. 219) took part in these latter obser- 
vations. At this time, urged on by his patron Sharaf 
al-Dawla, who wished to emulate the achievements 
of the caliph al-Ma’miin, he seems to have devoted 
himself enthusiastically to astronomy. 

However, the greater—and best—part of his work 
was in the domain of mathematics and especially 
geometry. The number of his works here has increased 
over the years to the figure of 28 (Sezgin). One may 
mention his Risala fi ‘l-birkar al-tamm (cf. Fr. Woepke, 
Trots traités arabes sur le compas parfait, in NEMBN, xxii/1 
{1874], 1-21, 68-111, 145-75) and treatises on the 
construction of the heptagon (see Y. Dold-Samplonius, 
Die Konstruktion des regelmassigen Stebenecks, in Janus, 1/4 
[1963], 227-49) and of the pentagon. He also wrote 
on the trisection of the angle (see A. Sayih, Al-Kahi’s 
trisection of the angle, in Actes du X° Congrés internat. d’Histoire 
des sciences, i, Ithaca 1962, 545-6) and on the meas- 
urement of paraboloids (ed. Haydarabad 1947, Ger. 
tr. Suter, Die Abhandlungen Thabit b. Kurras und Abii Sahl 
al-Kihis tiber die Ausmessung der Paraboloide, in SBPMS 
Frl., xiviii-xlix [1916-17], 182-227). Others of al- 
Kauhi’s works have titles analogous to those of cer- 
tain treatises of Archimedes—of whom he was a good 
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continuator—considered as apocryphal (e.g. Marakiz 
al-daw@ir al-mutamassa; al-Mas@il al-handasiyya; K. al- 
Ma’khidhai), or else are commentaries on Euclid or 
determinations of the value of m. The treatises on 
astronomical topics are much less numerous: on the 
construction of the astrolabe and of verticals (dawa’ir 
al-sumiit) on the tympanum of this last, preserved by 
Abi Nasr Mansi b. ‘Irak, al-Birtini’s master (cf. 
J. Sams6, Estudios sobre Abi Nasr ..., Barcelona 1969, 
63-4); on the determination of the kibla [g.v.]; on the 
position of the Earth and the planets; etc. He was 
also the author of a risala on kinetics (Eng. tr. Sayih, 
A short article... on the possibility of infinite motion in finite 
time, in Actes du VIII’ Congrés internat. d’Histoire des sei- 
ences, Florence 1956, 248-9). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 283-4; Kifti, 
351-4; Suter, 75-6; C. Schoy, Graeco-arabische Stu- 
dien, in Isis, viti (1926), 21-40; Sarton, Introduction, 
i, 665; G. Vajda, Quelgues notes sur le fonds de manu- 
serits arabes de la B.N. de Paris, in RSO, xxv (1950), 
1-10; Dold-Samplonius, in Dict. sc. biogr., xi, New 
York 1975, 239; E.S. Kennedy, A commentary upon 
Biriint’s Kitab Tahdid al-amakin, Beirut 1973; A.P. 
Youschkevitch, Les mathématiques arabes (VHII'-XV 
stécles\, tr. M. Cazenave and K. Jaouiche, Paris 
1976, index; Brockelmann, I’, 254, 8 I, 399; Sezgin, 
GAS, v, 314-21, vi, 218-19. (JJ. VERNET) 
KULUZ, the Ottoman Turkish name for the 

Greek town of Volos, a port on the northern 
shore of the Pagasetic Gulf or Gulf of Volos in east- 
central Thessaly [see TEsaya] (lat. 39° 22' N., long. 
22° 57' E.). The name probably stems from Slavonic 
golosh “seat of administration” and may be associated 
with the Slav presence in the area during middle 
Byzantine times. 

Situated on the site of ancient Iolcos, the area 
received in ca. 1277 refugees from the Byzantine cap- 
ital Constantinople who opposed the emperor Michael 
VIII Palaeologus’s attempts at church union with the 
West, and in the late Byzantine period Volos was 
known as a relatively new settlement. Together with 
neighbouring Demetrias (2 km to the south-west of 
modern Volos), which had remained in Catalan hands 
until ca. 1381, Volos experienced two Ottoman con- 
quests, firstly between 1393 and 1397/796-800 and 
then ca. 805/1403, and passed definitively into Turkish 
hands ca. 826/1423. The conquerors strengthened the 
fortifications of the castle there in order to fend off 
an impending Venetian attack, and an Ottoman gov- 
ernor and garrison were installed, together with fresh 
Muslim settlers from Anatolia, whilst the local 
Christians moved to the slopes of Mt. Pélion to the 
north (refs. in A. Sawvides, in Thessalké Hemerolégio, 
xxviii [1995], 51-2, 59-60). 

In the early Ottoman period, the region of the 
Volos fortress (but not Demetrias) is mentioned in the 
surviving testaments of the Turkish governors of 
Thessaly Turakhan Bey [g.v.] (850/1446), ‘Omer Bey 
(889/1484) and Hasan Bey (937/1531), whilst it was 
also described in Piri Re’is’s [¢.v.] Kitab-i Bahriyye. The 
first settlements outside the fortress grew up in the 
late 16th-early 17th centuries, a growth which stim- 
ulated local commerce and the transit trade. This 
was helped by a famed local fair held twice a week 
and the first works along the shore at the fortress 
beach, later to become Volos’s commodious port. 
In 1665 the fortress was attacked by Francesco 
Morosini and a Venetian force (P. Coronelli, Memone 
Storio-geografiche ..., Venice 1692, 229}, but soon recap- 
tured and refortified by the Ottomans. 

During the Greek Revolt of the early 19th cen- 





tury, the rebel Greeks of Pélion failed in May 1821 
to capture the strongly-held fortress, although on 8 
April 1827 the British naval commander and Phil- 
hellene Frank Abney Hastings seized five Turkish ves- 
sels in Volos harbour and forced the Ottoman garrison 
temporarily to evacuate the fortress (see Tsopotds, 
History, 202 ff.). However, the region remained under 
Turkish rule til 1881 when, following the Berlin 
Conference, it passed between 2 and 22 November 
to the Kingdom of Greece and Turkish forces left 
the town (the citadel was unfortunately demolished a 
few years later). It was in this last phase of Ottoman 
rule that the initial settlements of the modern town 
of Vélos were established (1833-50), with consulates 
and commercial installations set up by Greeks, Aus- 
trians, British, French and Italians between 1838 and 
1870 (see ibid., 240 ff., 250 ff). 

Modern Volos is now a major commercial and 
industrial centre (population in 1981: 70,000; in 2003: 
83,600) and is the chef-lieu of the prefecture of 
Magnesia. 

Bibliography: See also D. Tsopotés, The Pagasetic 
Gulf and Volos... {in Greek], Athens 1930; idem, 
Hist. of Volos jin Greek], Volos 1991, with detailed 
bibl. at 326-33, 344-50; N. Papachatzés, Historical 
and archaeological viewpoint of the Volos area [in Greek], 
Volos 1946; J. Kordatos, Hist. of the Vélos and Aghia 
province [in Greek], Athens 1960; A. Papathanassiou, 
The Melsseni of Demetrias [in Greek], Athens 1989; 
C. Liapes, The fortress of Vélos through the ages [in 
Greek], Vélos 1991; Papathanassiou, Byzantine Deme- 
tas [in Greek], Vodlos 1995, 150, 179, 251. 

7 (A. Savvipes) 

AL-KUMMI, Hasan 8. Muyammap b. Hasan, the 
author of a local history of the town of 
Kum [g.v.] in northern Persia, fl. in the 
4th/10th century. He is said to have compiled his 
history originally in Arabic at the instigation of his 
brother, Abu ’Il-Kasim ‘Ali, governor of Kum for the 
Biyids, aiming to gather together and record all the 
traditions about the arrival of the Arabs in Kum and 
the town’s subsequent history. He dedicated the book 
to the famous vizier, the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad [see 1BN 
‘aBBAD]. The Arabic original has not survived, but a 
Persian translation was made by one Hasan [b. ‘Ali] 
b. Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Malik Kummi in 806/1403-4, 
though this seems to contain much less material than 
the original Arabic text did (ed. Djalal al-Din Tihrani, 
Tehran 1313/1934). 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 348-9; Storey-Bregel, ii, 
1008-9; A.K.S. Lambton, An account of the Tarik 
Qumm, in BSOAS, xii (1947-8), 586-96. (Ep.) 
KURUS (present-day Shaykh Khuruz), the Classical 

Cyrrhus, capital of the Cyrrhestica, a stronghold 
in the north of modern Syria on the Sabun- 
suyu, a right-bank affluent of the Nahr ‘Afrin. 

As a Seleucid colony, it took the name of a place 
in Macedonia and remained a stronghold under the 
Romans. Three ancient bridges, still visible, allowed 
crossing of the Sabun-suyu and the ‘Afrin. Archaeo- 
logical researches have revealed several monuments, 
including an amphitheatre. In the necropolis to the 
southeast of the town is an ancient tomb which mediae- 
val Islamic tradition attributed to Uriah the Hittite 
and which includes a cenotaph of Mamluk times. 

Karus enjoyed a fresh lease of life under the 
emperor Justinian I, who rebuilt its fortifications. The 
Muslims took it in 16/637, and later considered it as 
one of the marches of the empire, guarding the Antioch 
and Aleppo roads. Its military role thereafter declined. 
At the end of the 11th century it came under the 
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domination of the Armenian Bagrat (Pakrad), brother 
of Gogh Vasil, before being taken by the Franks ca. 
1114-15, who included it within the County of Edessa. 
It became the seat of a Latin bishopric, and had also 
a Jacobite one till at least 1042. 

It was taken and destroyed by Nir al-Din b. Zangi 
in 1150, but ca. 1165-6 ceded to the Armenian prince 
Mleh. In the 7th/13th century, Kirus, coming within 
the territories of Aleppo, was ruinous but still gave 
its name to a district whose agricultural revenues 
formed an ikta‘ [q.v.] supporting 40 cavalrymen. 

Bibliography: Ibn Shaddad, A‘l@k, ed. and tr. 

A.-M. Eddé, in BEO, xxxii-xxxiii (1980-1), and 

eadem, Description de la Syrie du Nord, Damascus 
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under the Moslems, London 1890, 489; PW, art. Kurros 

(E. Honigmann); Cl. Cahen, La Syne du Nord, Paris 

1940, index; Canard, H’amdanides, Algiers 1951, 231; 

J. Sourdel-Thomine, Notes sur la cénotaphe de Qiirus 
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(ANNE-MarieE Epp&) 

KUWAYK, Naur, the name given by the Arabs 
to the ancient Chalos river in northern Syria. 
This stream, whose valley makes a shallow notch in 
the plateau of the Aleppo region, rises at the foot of 
the last outliers of the Taurus, to the east of al- 
Rawandan [q.v.] in present-day Turkey. Fed by var- 
ious springs, notably in the ‘Azaz region, it skirts 
Aleppo to the west, and to the south of this city 
receives the waters of the Blessed Spring (al-‘Ayn al- 
Mubiraka). After a course of some 110 km/70 miles, 
it peters out in the vicinity of Kinnasrin [g.v.] in a 
swampy depression called al-Matkh. 

This river, with an average flow of waters which 
is very feeble, enabled several mills up stream and 
below stream of Aleppo to turn, and it irrigated gar- 
dens to the north and west of the capital. Occasionally 
there were significant floodings from melting snows 
or violent rains, but it dried up in summer through 
absence of rainfall and because the villagers upstream 
used the littke water which it carried for irrigating 
their fields. 

In the mid-4th/10th century, the Hamdanid Sayf 
al-Dawla [g.v.] diverted the river so that it might flow 


through the palace he had had built in one of the | 
western suburbs of Aleppo. At the beginning of the 


8th/14th century, a canal was dug to carry part of 


the waters of the Sadjiir into the Kuwayk and thereby | 
increase the latter’s flow, but these works were | 





destroyed by an earthquake in 1544, restored in 1644, 
but definitively abandoned in 1723. 
Bibliography: Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 417; 
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KUZMAN, Bano, a family of literary men of al- 
Andalus and connected with the city of Cordova. The 
name Kuzman (Span. Gugmén, a personal name of 
Germanic origin) suggests an Iberian or Romance ori- 
gin. As well as the most famous member of the fam- 
ily, the author of zadjals Ibn Kuzman [9.v.], there are 
four other interesting members. 

1. Abu ‘l-Asbagh ‘Isa b. ‘Abd al-Malik, poet and 
littérateur (4th/10th century), appointed by al-Mansir 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir [¢.v.] tutor of the young Hisham II 
al-Mu’ayyad [g.v.] proclaimed caliph in Cordova in 
366/976. 

2. Abia’ Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
“Ubayd Allah (d. 508/1114), called al-Akbar “the 
eldest” in order to distinguish him from his nephew 
Ibn Kuzman al-Asghar “the youngest” [¢.v.], a famous 
poet, and secretary to the vizier of the Aftasid prince 
Aba Hafs ‘Umar al-Mutawakkil [¢.v.] of Badajoz, a 
colleague of Ibn ‘Abdiain [g¢.v.] and of Aba Bakr Ibn 
al-Kabtirmuh [see KABTORNUH, BANU ’L-, in Suppl.]. 
After the advent of the Almoravids, nothing more is 
known of him. 

3. Abii Marwan ‘Abd al-Rahman (479-593/1086 
or 1087-1169), son of 2., a famous fakth and jurist, 
and one of the last traditionists of al-Andalus. He 
functioned as a kéadi. 

4. Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Ubayd Allah (ca, 518-93/ca, 1124 
to 1196-7), son of 3., poet, jurist and kad7 in various 
districts of the province of Cordova. 

Other possible members of the family are men- 
tioned in Lévi-Provengal’s article, see Bibl. 
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L 


LAFZ (a.), lit: “to spit out” (see WOKAS, letter L, 
1i/2, 989). 

1. In grammar. 

Here it denotes primarily the actual expression of 
a sound or series of sounds, hence “articulation” and, 
more broadly, the resulting “linguistic form”. It has 


always been distinct from saw? “[individual] sound” 
(cf. Troupeau, s-w-é, and see Bakalla, 39 ff. and 49 
ff., for its use in Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002 [¢.v.]), which 
provides the base for the modern Arabic terms for 
phonetics, @/m al-aswat, and phonology, tim waz@if al- 
aswat (and note also the neologism sawitiyya [q.v.] for 
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the collective description of Arabic sounds). Lafz occurs 
mostly in morphological and syntactic contexts, but 
always indicates an actual acoustic event or a real 
utterance, usually at the word or sentence level, and 
thus often contrasts with implicit or semantic features 
of speech. 

Definitions of speech using the term /afz may spe- 
cify that it excludes elements which are not in the 
Arabic phoneme inventory [cf. HURUF AL-HIDJA’], as 
well as non-linguistic modes of communication such 
as gestures and context of situation and even writing, 
khatt [g.v.], when necessary; cf. Bakalla, 69. It was 
also established very early (Stbawayhi, Aztab, ch. 4) 
that the lexical relationship between form (/afz) and 
meaning (ma‘nd [g.v.]) was of three kinds, viz. (1) iden- 
tity of form with difference of meaning (homonymy), 
e.g. wadjada “to find” and “to feel passion”, (2) dif- 
ference of form with identity of meaning (synonymy), 
e.g. dhahaba and intalaka “to go away”, and (3) dif- 
ference of both form and meaning, e.g. dhahaba “to 
go away” and dalasa “to sit”. 

In morphological contexts, /afz will typically con- 
trast with ma‘nd, i.e. opposing the phonological to the 
semantic properties of an element. For example, a 
distinction is made between absolute objects (maf*al 
muftlak) which are composed of the same radicals as 
their operating verb and are thus termed lafzi “for- 
mal” (e.g. djalastu djuliis" “I sat right down”) and those 
which are derived from a synonym of their operat- 
ing verb and are thus termed ma‘nawi “semantic” (e.g. 
djalastu ku‘tid” “I sat down with a squatting action”). 

At the syntactical level, the opposition is usually 
between the formal realisation (/afzz) versus the implied, 
mukaddar [see TAKDIR, where Jafzi is translated “lit- 
eral”)], ie. the surface realisation is contrasted with 
some equivalent word or words assumed to underlie 
the forms actually expressed. This is not to be con- 
fused with modern notions of deep and surface struc- 
ture, since the underlying forms are invariably stated 


as verbal paraphrases of the surface realisations and | 


the question of transformation therefore does not arise. 
In this connection, it is worth mentioning that there 
are other, similar oppositions recognised by the gram- 
marians, notably the explicit (zdAr) versus the sup- 
pressed (mudmar), for the contrast between overt and 
implicit elements generally, and the visible (baz) ver- 
sus the concealed (mustatir), for the pronouns in par- 
ticular, to which must be added elision (hadhf) and 
the restoration of elided elements in the shape of 
“additions”, ziyddal, all of which point to a complex 
understanding of the relationship between the out- 
ward verbal features of speech and its inner contents. 
Understandably, the scrutiny of what was sometimes 
called the kalém lafzi “the formal utterance” in the 
light of its internal implications, the kalém nafst “men- 
tal or spiritual utterance”, became a dominant pre- 
occupation of the sciences of rhetoric, exegesis, law 
and _ theology. 
Bibliography: Stbawayhi, Le hore de Stbawathi, ed. 
H. Derenbourg, Paris 1881-9 (repr. Hildesheim 
1970), Kitab Stbawaym, ed. Balak 1898-1900 (repr.) 
(the first seven, and also the last seven chapters 
of the Aztab, which deal with phonological issues, 
are published in a hypertext version at <www.hf. 
uio.no/east/sibawayhi/HomePage>, general eds. 
M.G. Carter, A. Matveev and L. Edzard; G. 
Troupeau, Lexigue-index du Kitab de Stbawayhi, Paris 
1976; M.G. Carter, Arab linguistics, an introductory 
classical text with translation and notes, Amsterdam, 
Philadelphia and New York 1981; M.H. Bakalla, 
Ibn Finni, an early Arab Muslim phonetician. An inter- 











pretatwe study of his life and contribution to linguistics, 

London and Taipei 1982/1402; G. Bohas, J.-P. 

Guillaume and D.E. Kouloughli, The Arabic linguis- 

tie tradition, London and New York 1990, index s.v. 

lafz, K. Versteegh, Landmarks in linguistic thought. LIT. 

The Arabic linguistic tradition, London and New York 

1997, index s.v. lafz and ma‘na. 

(M.G. Carter} 

2. In theology. 

Here it refers to the pronunciation of the 
Kur’an. The term was introduced by Husayn b. 
“Ali al-Karabisi (d. 245/859 or 248/862 [9.v.]), a dis- 
ciple of al-Shafi‘? who, in theology, shared the posi- 
tion of Ibn Kullab [g.v. in Suppl]. Reacting against 
the Muttazili doctrine of khalk al-Kur’an, the latter 
had distinguished between Kalam Allah, God’s speech 
which is eternal, and kira’a, the recitation of the 
Kur’an which occurs in time. Al-Karabist replaced 
kir@a by lafz (or nutk) which was broader and meant 
any quoting of the Kur’an, including beyond formal 
recitation. During the later phase of the mihna [q.v.], 
his doctrine spread widely, to the Djazira (Mawsil, 
Nistbin and Tarsiis) and possibly even to Damascus, 
through Hisham b. ‘Ammar al-Sulami (d. 245/859), 
who served as Khatib at the Umayyad Mosque. In 
Baghdad, however, al-Karabisi encountered heavy 
opposition from Ibn Hanbal and his adherents, who 
denounced his approach as Djahmism, i.e. they equated 
it with the belief in the createdness of the Word of 
God, or at least banished any mention of it. In Persia, 
the situation was quite different. Hanbali radicalism 
came under attack by al-Bukhari (in his K2 Khalk al- 
af Gl) and Ibn Kutayba (in his lkhtilaf fi ’l-lafz) who 
both virtually shared al-Kardbisi’s opinion without 
explicitly referring to him. The so-called Fékh akbar IT 
names the createdness of lafz as part of the creed. 
Theologians like Makhil al-Nasaff and al-Ghazali 
adhered to it, as did even Hanbalis like Ibn ‘Akil or 
Abt Yala Ibn al-Farra’. This broad acceptation of 
the general idea was counterbalanced by an avoid- 
ance of the term /afz as such; al-Karabisi’s author- 
ship was forgotten. 

Bibliography: Ash‘ari, Makalat al-Islamiyyin, 602 

Il. 7-8; Wensinck, The Muslim creed, 189 §3; Makhil 

al-Nasafi, Radd ‘ala ’l-bida‘, ed. M. Bernand, in Ann. 

Jsl., xvi (1980), 113 Hl. 7 ff; H. Bauer, Die Dogmatik 

al-Ghazalt’s, Halle 1912, 58-9; D. Gimaret, La doctrine 

dal Ash‘art, Paris 1990, 317-18; J. van Ess, Theologie 

und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, iv, 

Berlin 1997, 210-18. (JJ. van Ess) 

LAHN {a.). In music. This is one of the basic 
terms of secular music in Islamic times, used in Arabic 
and Persian [see mOsTKi]. In its early terminological 
sense, lain (pl. luhiin, rarely alhan) denoted a musi- 
cal mode, comparable to the later terms naghma (pl. 
anghém) and makdm [q.v.]. It was a loan from the 
Byzantine Greek concept of éhos, adopted probably 
in Umayyad Syria. A Kitab al-Luhiin al-thamaniya (“Book 
on the modal system called oktééhos”), wrongly attrib- 
uted to Ptolemy, was known to Ibn al-Kalb7 [¢.v.], 
according to a quotation in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s al-‘kd 
al-farid, Cairo 1949, vi, 27. Al-Kindi [g.v.] equated 
lahn with tanin (= Greek ¢énos) in the same sense of 
musical mode. In its more general and more com- 
mon meaning Jahn (pl. athan, luhiin) stands for melody. 
Here it corresponds to the Greek term mélos. The 
notion of music (misiki) was therefore defined either 
as the “science of the modes” (“lm al-luhiin) or as 
“composition of melodies” (ta’lif al-alhdn). In the lat- 
ter sense, the term was used and defined by many 
writers on music theory from al-Kindi to al-Ladhiki 
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(see titles below). Al-Farabr devoted several chapters 
of his Kitab al-Miustki al-kabir to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of melodics. “Reciting the Kur’an with secular 
melodies” (kira’a [q.v.] 6t ‘l-alhdn) was one of the cru- 
cial points in the discussion on decent music in Islamic 
society. The notion of lakn (melody) has survived the 
centuries, as have its derivatives lakhana (“to chant; to 
set to music”), éalhin (“chanting; composition”), mulahhin 
(“composer”) and mulahhan (“set to music”). 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Z. Yusuf (ed.), 
Mi allafat al-Kindt al-misikyya, Baghdad 1962, 54-7 
(lahn mode), 60-5, 83-4, 114 (/ahn = melody); 
Farabi, A. al-Mistki al-kabir, Cairo [1967], 47-74, 
107-13, 879-1189; Kh*arazmi, Mafatth al-‘uliim, 
Leiden 1895, 236; Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Saf@, Beirut 
1957, i, 188; Ibn Sina, al-Shifa’. al-Riyaddiyyat. 3. 
Djawami' tm al-mistki, Cairo 1956, 9, 139-42; Ibn 
Zayla, al-Kafi fi ‘l-mistki, Cairo 1964, 17, 63-70; 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘AIi al-Katib, Kamal adab al- 
ghin@, tr. A. Shiloah, La perfection des connaissances 
musicales, Paris 1972, index s.v. lahn; Ibn al-Tahhan, 
Hawi al-funiin wa-salwat al-mahziin, Frankfurt 1990, 
16-21, 31-3, 213-15; Saff al-Din al-Urmawi, a- 
Risala al-Sharafiyya, Baghdad 1982, 44; ‘Abd al-Kadir 
b. Ghaybi al-Maraghi, Makdsid al-alhan, Tehran 
1965, 8-9; idem, Diam al-alhan, Tehran 1987, 7-8; 
idem, Sharh-1 Adwar, Tehran 1991, 79-80; Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Ladhiki, a/-Risdla al- 
Fathiyya, Kuwait 1986, 37-8. 

2. Studies. M. Ullmann, Va-hairu l-hadie ma 
kana lahnan, Munich 1979, 15; idem, IVKAS, ii/1, 
Wiesbaden 1983, 376-89 (extensive references); 
M. Sitayishgar, Wazhandma-yi_ misiki-yi Tranzamin, 
Tehran 1995-7, ii, 344-6; I. El-Mallah, Arab musie and 
musical notation, Tutzing 1997, index 404, 406 (lahn 
and mulakhin today), E. Neubauer, Zur Bedeutung der 
Begriffe Komponist und Komposition in der Mustkgeschichte 
der islamischen Welt, in ZGAIW, xi (1997), 307-63, 
esp. 310, 313, 319-20, 328, 356, 357, 360; idem, 
Arabische Musiktheorie von den Anfangen bis zum 6./ 12. 
Jahrhundert, Frankfurt 1998, index 379-80. 

ae (E. NEUBAUER) 
LALA, Lata (P.), a term found amongst the 

Turkmen dynasties of Persia and, especially, amongst 
the Safawids, with the meaning of tutor, specifi- 
cally, tutor of royal princes, passing also to the 
Ottoman Turks. 

Under the Ak Koyunlu [¢.v.], both atabeg [see 
ATABAK] and /@/a@ are found, but after the advent of 
the Safawids (sc. after 907/1501), the latter term 
becomes more common, with the Arabic term mu‘al- 
lim “instructor” also found. Such persons were already 
exalted figures in the state. The /al@ of Shah Isma‘il 
Is second son Sam Mirza was the ishik-akast [q.v.] or 
Grand Marshal of the great diwdén, Durmish Khan 
Shamli, whilst the me‘allan of the first son, and suc- 
ceeding ruler, Tahmasp (I) Mirza, was a member of 
the religious classes, Mawlana Nizam al-Din Ahmad 
Tabast (R.M. Savory, The principal offices of the Safawid 
state during the reign of Ismail I (907-30/ 1501-24), in 
BSOAS, xxiii [1960], 98; idem, The principal offices of 
the Safawid state during the reign of Tahmasp I (930- 
84/ 1524-76), in ibid., xxiv [1961], 125). In the later 
Safawid period, we hear also of falas for the young 
eunuch pages of the royal court, the ghuldman-i khassa, 
such as the (non-eunuch) Muhibb ‘AlTv Khan, whose 
importance was such that he was in 1029/1620 com- 
missioned by Shah ‘Abbas I to examine the possibil- 
ity of diverting the headwaters of the Karin river 
{g.v.] in the Zagros mountains into the Zayanda-raid 
and the Isfahan plain. The tutor of Tahmasp Mirza 








(the future Tahmasp II, 1135-45/1722-32) when he 
was made wali ‘ahd or heir to the throne, Muhammad 
Aka, head of the royal ghulams, was, on the other 
hand, obviously a eunuch himself (Tadhkirat al-muliik, 
a manual of Safavid administration (circa 1137/1725), tr. 
V. Minorsky, London 1943, 56 n. 3, 57). 

The title d@la@ passed, through Persian cultural influ- 
ence, to the Ottoman Turks, amongst whom it was 
used for tutors attached to young princes, both at 
court and when, usually at the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen, they were assigned provincial government (see 
LH. Uzungarsil, Osmank devleti teskilatina medhal, Istanbul 
1941, 291-2; idem, Osmante devletinin saray teskilata, 
Ankara 1945, 124-5; Pakalin, ii, 354; A.D. Alderson, 
The structure of the Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, 18, 
117). Again as in Persia, such tutors were prestigious 
figures, and could become senior wez?rs or leading 
commanders like Lala Mustafa Pasha (d. 988/1580), 
tutor to the future Selim II [see MUSTAFA PASHA, LALA]. 

It also made its way to the Muslim India of the 
Mughals, and in British Indian times, acquired a wider 
meaning of “child’s tutor” in general and also, in 
northern India, became the title of a clerk or secre- 
tary in the local, vernacular languages (see Yule and 
Burnell, Hobson~Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian words 
and phrases “London 1903, 501-2). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
nS (C.E. Boswortu) 

LASHIN, Maumip TAuir (1894-1954), Egyptian 
writer of novels and short stories. 

While neither the most famous nor the most pro- 
ductive of a group of Egyptian writers that came to 
prominence during the 1920s as the Dyamd‘at al-madrasa 
al-haditha (“The new school group”), Lashin was un- 
doubtedly one of the first to display genuine mastery 
of the short story genre. Born into a family of Turko- 
Circassian origins, he studied engineering and then 
served in the Department of Public Works. While 
other colleagues in the group, such as Mahmiid Tay- 
mur (1894-1973) and Yahya Hakki (1905-93), went 
on to illustrious careers in Egyptian literary life, Lashin 
appears to have become disillusioned with the re- 
ception of his work and published little after 1940. 
As critics have begun to appreciate the importance of 
his place in the development of modern Egyptian fic- 
tion, his relative obscurity among members of  suc- 
ceeding generations is being replaced by a deeper 
understanding of the extent of his achievement. 

Lashin’s family background allowed him to serve 
as a host for the early gatherings of the Diamdat al- 
madrasa al-haditha. Already fascinated by the potential 
of the short story genre, the group soon became deeply 
influenced by the Russian school of writers, includ- 
ing Gogol, Turgenev, Chekov, and Dostoevsky. Lashin 
was writing stories as early as 1921, but it was the 
foundation in 1925 of the literary weekly al-Fadjr that 
afforded an outlet for his creativity. His first pub- 
lished collection, Sukhnyyat al-né@y, appeared in 1926, 
and he followed it with a second one, Yuhka@ anna, 
in 1929; a third, al-Nikab al-t@ir, was published in 
1940. 

Like the short stories of his contemporaries. Lashin’s 
examples focus on the environment with which he 


} was most familiar, that of the urban middle class. 


Eschewing the more idealised and homiletic tone of 
his predecessors, he manages to create a convincing 
social reality through his gloomy portraits of the lives 
and struggles of various professional types—lawyers, 
merchants, and civil servants—utilising the short story 
genre to provide glimpses into both their public careers 
and family tensions. By contrast, Hadith al-karya 
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(“Tale of the village”) is set in the countryside; in an 
accomplished manner it explores the tension between 
rural and urban values that is such a frequent theme 
of modern Arabic fiction. 

Lashin’s novel, Hawwwa bi-la Adam (“Eve without 
Adam”, 1934), is also a major contribution to the 
development of that genre in the Egyptian context. 
While its date of publication places it within a decade 
during which most of Egypt’s prominent littérateurs 
made initial attempts at penning novels {among them 
Tawfik al-Hakim, Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Mazini, 
‘Abbas Mahmiid al-‘Akkad and Mahmiid Taymir), 
Lashin’s work stands out both for the characteristi- 
cally subtle way in which he portrays the tensions 
involved when a female tutor falls in love with her 
much younger charge and for the fact that the very 
fictionality of his narrative stands in marked contrast 
to the apparently autobiographical contexts of most 
of the efforts of his contemporaries. Like its author, 
however, Hawwwa? bi-la Adam has, at least until recently, 
resided in an unmerited obscurity. 

Bibliography: 1. Translations. Eve without 
Adam, tr. Saad El-Gabalawy, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick 1986; Village small talk, tr. Sabry Hafez, 
London 1993, in The genesis of Arabic narrative dis- 
course (see 2. below). 

2. Studies. Yahya Hakki, Fadjr al-kissa al- 
misriyya, Cairo 1960; Sabri Hafiz, Makmiid Tahir 
Lashin wa-milad al-uksiisa al-misriyya, in al-Madjalla, 
Cairo (Feb.-March 1968); Hilary Kilpatrick, Hawwa’ 
bila Adam. An Egyptian novel of the 1930's, in FAL, iv 
(1973), 48-56; Ahmad Ibrahim al-Hawart, Masadir 
nakd al-rwaya fi ‘l-adab al-‘Arabi al-hadith ft Misr, 
Cairo 1979; Jad Ali, Form and technique in the Egyptian 
novel, 1912-1971, London 1983; Sabry Hafez, The 
genesis of Arabic narrative discourse, London 1993. 

7 (R.M.A. ALLEN) 

LEWNI, Ottoman miniature painter, born 
ca, 1680, died 1145/1732. Lewni, meaning “colour- 
ful”, and “varied”, was the pseudonym used by the 
artist, whose real name was ‘Abd iil-Djelil Celebi. He 
was the most influential figure of early 18th-century 
Ottoman miniature painting, active during the reigns 
of Mustafa II and Ahmed III [g.vv.]. He came to 
Istanbul from Edirne after 1707. Since his name does 
not appear in the records of court artists, the eh/~ 
hiref, of this period it is thought that he either held 
a higher position at the imperial court or worked 
freelance. Lewnt was not only a painter but also a 
folk poet whose compositions have a close affinity to 








diwan Viterature [see ‘oTHMANLi. III. Literature]. His 
poetry treated the themes of love, heroism and war, 
and his admonitory epic poem consisting of proverbs 
inspired other folk poets. 

The unsigned engravings portraying Ottoman sul- 
tans that illustrate Demetrius Kantemir’s [see KANTIMIR, 
DEMETRIUS, in Suppl.] Ottoman history are thought to 
be based on early works by Lewni. His series of Otto- 
man sultan portraits (Topkapi Palace Museum A 3109) 
display an innovative style characterised by an infor- 
mal approach to his models, natural facial expression, 
and the use of colour shading and chiaroscuro to lend 
volume to the figures. Lewni may have trained under 
the celebrated late 17th-century portraitist Musawwir 
Hiiseyin. 

Another of Lewni’s major works is the series of 
miniatures illustrating the Sumdame-1 Wehbi, an account 
of the festivities for the circumcision of the sons of 
Ahmed III in 1720 (Topkapi Palace Museum A 3593). 
These miniatures depict trade guild parades and pub- 
lic entertainments in a consistent narrative style, and 
the figures are portrayed with a vigorous sense of 
movement and suggestion of depth. An album con- 
taining forty-two full-length portraits signed by Lewni 
magnificently reflects the atmosphere of the time 
(Topkapi Palace Museum H 2164). These portraits of 
men and women largely symbolise aspects of life dur- 
ing the so-called Tulip Era [see LALE DEvRI] and were 
probably intended to illustrate the protagonists in con- 
temporary stories. 

At a time when Western influence was beginning 
to make itself felt, Lewni masterfully rejuvenated 
Ottoman pictorial art without any loss of its essential 
character, and his work is regarded as a turning point 
in both style and approach. 

Bibliography: Demetrius Cantemir, The history of 
the growth and decay of the Ottoman Empire, London 
1734; Hafiz Htiseyin Aywansarayi, Medjmit‘a-e 
tewarikh (1766), ed. F.G. Derin and V. Cubuk, 
Istanbul 1985, 175; M. Fuad Kopriilii, Tiirk sazsair- 
leri, Istanbul 1940, 330-61; Sitheyl Unver, Ressam 
Lewni, hayatt ve eserler, Istanbul 1949; idem, Lewni, 
Istanbul 1967; I. Stchoukine, La peinture turque d’aprés 
les manuscrits tllustrés, Paris 1971, ii, 74-84; Nurhan 
Atasoy-Filiz Gagman, Turkish miniature painting, Istan- 
bul 1974; Esin Atil, Lewni and the Sumame, Istanbul 
1999; A. Gil Irepoglu, Lewni, painting — poetry — 
colour, Istanbul 1999; eadem, “From book to Canvas.” 
The Sultan’s portrait-picturing the House of Osman, Istanbul 
2000, 378-437. (A. Gti IREPOGLU) 
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MA’. 10. Irrigation in Transoxania. 

The rivers of Inner Asia, extending from Kh“arazm 
in the west through Transoxania to eastern Turkistan 
(the later Sinkiang) and northwards to the Semire¢ye, 
have all been extensively used for irrigation purposes 
in the lands along those rivers and in oasis centres, 
providing a possibility for agriculture in favoured spots 
which were not too open to attack from the steppe 
nomads or more northerly forest peoples. Hence, as 
elsewhere in the Old World, the maintenance of irri- 
gation works, surface canals and sarizs or subterranean 





channels (these last to be found as far east as the 
Tarim basin and the fringes of China proper; see 
KANAT) depended on injections of capital from strong 
local rulers, on the mass mobilisation of labour for 
construction and maintenance work, and on vigorous 
defence policies to protect the settled Jands. Such river 
systems as those of the Oxus, Zarafshan and Syr 
Darya to the west of the Tien Shan mountains, and 
those of the Tarim river and its tributaries coming 
down from the Kun-Lun mountains, to the east of 
the Tien Shan, must have had irrigation works long 
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antedating the coming of Islam, even where specific 
information is lacking and their existence can only be 
inferred from the sparse archaeological investigations 
in such regions. 

Thus ground surveys and the results of aerial pho- 
tography have enabled scholars like the late S.P. 
Tolstov to show how irrigation in Kh*arazm depended 
on a complex system of canals and channels from the 
lower Syr Darya and extending westwards towards 
the Caspian (these last, along the old channel of the 
Uzboi [see Amv DARYA], were investigated in an expe- 
dition of 1947; see Tolstov, Auf den Spuren der altchoresmi- 
schen Kultur, East Berlin 1953, 318 ff). 

The irrigation systems of what was the pre-Islamic 
Iranian region of Sogdia [see aL-suGHD] are especially 
well known from the mediaeval Arabic and Persian 
geographers and local historians and were the sub- 


ject of a special monograph by W. Barthold (K istori oroshe | 


niya Turkestana, St. Petersburg 1914, repr. in his Soéz- 
nentya, iii, Moscow 1965, 99-233). The river which 
flowed through the heart of Sogdia, the Nahr al- 
Sughd or Zarafshan [q.v.]; watered an extensive agri- 
cultural region in which were located the great cities 
of Bukhara and Samarkand [g.vv.] and many signifi- 
cant smaller urban centres; under Islam, the zenith 
of their prosperity was reached under the local dynasty 
of the Samanids [9.v.} (3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries). 
The left bank tributaries of the Zarafshan coming 
down from the Buttaman mountains (in what is now 
northern Tajikistan and the eastern part of the 
Kashkadar’inskaya oblast of Uzbekistan) were fed by 
large quantities of melted snow in spring and early 
summer. There were along them diversionary dams 
which divided up the river flows and led them into 
irrigation channels, called from later mediaeval Isla- 
mic times onwards by the term used in Turkish avik/ 
arigh (but probably of non-Turkish origin, G. Doerfer, 
Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, Wies- 
baden 1965-83, ii, 52-3 no. 469; Sir Gerard Clauson, 
An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 
Oxford 1972, 214). A dam constructed four farsakhs 
from Samarkand gave its name to the locality 
Waraghsar, lit. “head of the dam”. The irrigation 
waters from there were regulated by an official resi- 
dent in Samarkand who had a staff of subordinates 
responsible for the upkeep of the banks of the chan- 
nels, etc., whilst the inhabitants of Waraghsar itself 
were exempt from paying sAarddj in return for main- 
tenance work on the dam (Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 
li, 496-7, tr. Kramers and Wiet, ti, 475-6; Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 465-6). The largest 
channels in the region were navigable, but probably 
for rafts rather than for boats, and timber was floated 
down along them to Samarkand. Within the city it- 
self, water was brought into the shahristén or inner 
city along a channel which crossed the defensive ditch 
formed by excavating material for the walls, hence 
the channel was carried on an aqueduct into the 
shahristan at the ra’s al-tak “head of the arch”. Alongside 
the channel, the properties were constituted as awkaf 
for its upkeep, and the local community of Zoroastrians 
were free of the djizya or poll-tax in return for main- 
taining the channel in good repair (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 
492-3, tr. il, 473). 


Such constructions and arrangements in Sogdia were 


undoubtedly of pre-Islamic origin. An early Arab gov- | 


ernor of Khurasan, Hisham’s nominee Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kasri, in 117/735 tried to deprive the imhab- 
itants of Samarkand of water by blocking the chan- 
nel at Waraghsar and diverting it from the city, at 
a time when Sogdia had thrown off short-lived Arab 





control and temporarily recovered its independence 
under the local king Ghirak, and had now to be 
reconquered by the Arabs (al-Tabart, ii, 1586; H.A.R. 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 
78-80). The dam at Waraghsar was obviously an 
ancient work. Further information on the irrigation 
system of Samarkand, this time in the Karakhanid 
period, is given by the local historian Abi Hafs ‘Umar 
al-Nasaff (early 6th/12th century) in his Aitab al-Kand 
fi. ta@’rikh Samarkand; he enumerates the various ariks 
and gives the total area of irrigated land (Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, *London 1968, 
89, and on the irrigation system at Samarkand in 
general, tbid., 82-92). 

The Arab geographers likewise give detailed infor- 
mation on the situation at Bukhara, at the western 
end of the Zarafshan basin, and this can be supple- 
mented by items from the local historian NarshakhT 
[g.v.]. According to the latter, the main irrigation 
channel through the city was known as the rid-1 zar 
“golden, or gold-bearing river” (7arikh-< Bukhara, tr. 
R.N. Frye, The history of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 
1954, 31-2). Al-Mukaddasi, 331-2, and Ibn Hawkal, 
ii, 484-7, tr. ii, 465-7, describe how locks and sluices 
along the ariks through the city controlled the water 
flow at times of the river’s spate and inundation; see 
also Barthold, of. cit., 103-6. 

There was a continuously-cultivated strip of agri- 
cultural land along the left bank of the Oxus from 
Amul [qv.] to Kharazm, with ariks led off the main 
channel of the river, some big enough for boats 
to sail on, until the extensive network of canals in 
Kh*arazm itself was reached (see above). Irrigation 
canals in the Syr Darya basin began in the Farghana 
{g.v.] valley, into which the river’s most voluminous 
source, the Nahr Djidghil (probably the modern 
Naryn), began; then as now, the Farghana valley was 
a land of intense cultivation, and the towns there, 
such as Akhsikath and Khudjand [g.vv.], derived their 
water supplies from conduits leading off the irrigation 
canals (see Le Strange, op. cit. 477 ff.). Further down 
the Syr Darya basin, irrigation channels were a fea- 
ture of such provinces as Shash [see Tasuxent], [ak 
and Isfidjab [g.vv. in Suppl.) until Sawran and _ the 
frontier with the Oghuz steppes were reached. 

The Murghab river in northern Khurasan (now 
mainly in Turkmenistan) had numerous canals and 
dams along its course, controlling the waters which 
came down from melted snows in the Paropamisus 
mountains of northern Afghanistan. The situation there 
has been mentioned in section 6. above, at Vol. V, 
868b, but one should add here that we possess espe- 
cially valuable information for the very complex irri- 
gation system in the Marw oasis from some of the 
Arab geographers and from the section on the ter- 
minology of the diwan al-ma@ in al-Kh*arazmi’s con- 
cise encyclopaedia of the technical terms of the various 
sciences, the Afafatih al-‘ulum, composed in the later 
Samanid period by an author closely connected with 
the Samanid bureaucracy in Bukhara; part of this 
Jast author’s information on irrigation terminology 
deals specifically with conditions at Marw (see C.E. 
Bosworth, Aba ‘Abdallah al-Khwarazmi on the technical 
terms of the secretary’s art, in JESHO, xii [1969], 151- 
8). Ibn Hawkal, ii, 436, tr. ii, 421-2, characterises the 
mutawallt or mukassem al-ma@ at Marw as a high-rank- 
ing amir who had under him over 10,000 men, each 
with a specific task to perform, for keeping the irri- 
gation system in repair. Al-Mukaddasi, 330-1, men- 
tions that the amir’s staff included guards (hurras) to 
keep watch over the canal banks and 4,000 divers 
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(ghawwasiin) who watched the channels night and day 
and had to be ready to turn out for running repairs 
in all weather conditions; the allocation of water to 
its various users was determined by a special mea- 
sure or gauge (mikyds). 

For all these hydraulic systems, the devastations of 
the Mongols must have had an adverse effect, although 
agriculture gradually revived and the systems were 
brought back into repair and use. Timiir took steps 
at restoration of the Sogdian irrigation system, espe- 
cially when he made Samarkand his capital. Under 
the succeeding lines of Ozbeg Turkish khans in 
Transoxania and Kh‘arazm, internal prosperity con- 
tinued to rest substantially on an agriculture supported 
by centrally-organised irrigation systems. Hence every 
canal and rural community dependent on it had its 
mirab, the official in charge of the construction and 
upkeep of the dams and channels. Some of these were 
comparatively humble local functionaries, but the vital 
importance of the irrigation systems for maintaining 
the economic health of Kh*arazm, in later times the 
khanate of Khiwa [@.v.] was ruled by the ‘Arabshahid 
ruler Abu *l-Ghazt Bahadur Khan (7. 1054-74/1644- 
63 [g.v.]), who introduced various administrative 
reforms, including the appointment of four mirdbs as 
members of his central council of ministers or “amaldars. 
The historian of the dynasty, Shir Muhammad Mu’nis 
(1192-1244/1778-1829 {9.v.]), held the hereditary post 
of mirdb, in succession to his deceased elder brother, 
until his death, and his History shows that he was 
indeed personally concerned with the practical affairs 
involved; his nephew and continuator Muhammad 
Rida Agahi {g.v. in Suppl.], likewise functioned as a 
mirab (Yu. Bregel {tr.], Firdaws al-igbal. History of 
Khorezm, Leiden 1999, pp. xviii-xix, xxi). Some of the 
highest personages in the state gave personal atten- 
tion to these matters. Mu’nis describes how the amir 
‘Awad Biy Inak in 1216/1802 supervised the dredg- 
ing of the Khiwanik canal (the term for such oper- 
ations being Kazi, apparently from kazmak “to dig”) 
the actual work being done by corvée labour (hashar, 
bigdr); and the Khan himself, Muhammad Rahim, 
came personally in 1225/1810 for the re-opening of 
the head of this canal (Bregel, op. cit., 162-3, 299). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 

A, Mez, Die Renaissance des Isléms, Heidelberg 1923, 

Eng. tr. 449-50; D.R. Hill, in The UNESCO history 

of the civilizations of Central Asia, iv/2, Paris 2000, 

265 (C.E. Boswortn) 

MA’ ac-WARD, rose water (sometimes also found 
in the single word form al-mdward, which suggests that 
among doctors and apothecaries, this commodity was 
perceived as something very specific), an essential 
preparation in Arab pharmacology. 

Use of rose water is to be seen in the context of 
the knowledge professed by the Arabs of the medici- 
nal and cosmetic properties of the rose and, clearly, 
their mastery of the technique of distillation. While 
the treatises evoke numerous varieties of rose, the gen- 
eric term for which is ward (a word originally denot- 
ing, in classical Arabic, any flower of shrub or of tree) 
or indeed the Persian gul, they are not immune from 
ambiguity. Thus the red rose is sometimes called ward 
ahmar, sometimes hawdjam, a term reserved by some 
for the damask rose. The varieties most frequently 
attested are three in number, if the wild rose is 
excluded (nasrin: Rosa canina); white rose (Rosa alba: 
ward abyad, wathw); five-leaf rose (Rosa centifolia: hawdjam); 
damask rose (Rosa damascena: ward djitri, ward giiri, ward 
baladi, ward shami)., Rose water was extracted from 
the petals of the last-named, pale red in colour and 








flowering from the spring to the end of summer. It 
may be noted that the rose was among the ingredients 
of various other concoctions such as rose honey 
(djulandjubin) or julep (gulab). 

Rose water was thus obtained by the distillation 
of the damask rose (ward ditri, the nisba referring to 
the town of Djir in the south-west of Persia [see 
FIRUZABAD], a technique described in detail by al- 
Nuwayri (Nihdyat, xii, 123, 126-8), with reference to 
several recipes, on the basis of his usual source, namely 
the Aitab al-‘Aris of al-Tamimi. But, contrary to what 
might be supposed, the majority of recipes for rose 
water blended this flower with other medicinal herbs 
such as aloes, saffron, musk, camphor or even cloves. 
This essence could be obtained from the petals (warak) 
of the fresh flower (ward tart) or of the dried flower 
(ward yabis), when they had been ground and set to 
macerate in the cucurbit (kar‘a, i.e. lower part of the 
alembic; then, by means of the alembic (a/-anbik {q.v.], 
here the coil) and its heating, the rose water was col- 
lected by distillation (taktir). The procedure of subli- 
mation (rudimentary distillation, tas‘) was also in use, 
according to al-Nuwayri. 

As regards the medicinal properties, the sources 
attest that distilled rose water was used, internally or 
externally, in the treatment of migraine, nausea and 
anxiety, but, especially, in eye-washes, to combat oph- 
thalmia (Maimonides, Sharh, 59; Ibn Sina, Kaéniin, 1, 
299-300). Mediaeval treatises on pharmacology and 
of ophthalmic medicine lay particular stress on the 
salutary properties of rose water as a wash for the 
treatment of numerous conditions of the eye, as well 
as for their prevention (yamna‘ kuriih al-ayn, writes 
Dawid al-Antaki, 7adhkira, i, 339). The emollient and 
stabilising properties of rose water, often combined, 
in this case, with egg white, were appreciated after 
operations for cataract (Ibn Kassum al-Ghafiki, Aad 
al-Murshid, 154, Hunayn b. Ishak, A. al-Ashr makalat 
fi ‘ayn, 158, 160). Use of this essence as an eye- 
wash is still common today and traditionally-inclined 
doctors readily prescribe it (H. Ducros, Droguier, 66-7; 
G. Honda, Herb drugs, 19, 90; J. Bellakhdar, Médecine 
traditionelle, 302). Besides the purely medical use of this 
commodity, a number of texts refer to its benefits in 
the sphere of cosmetics and aesthetics, especially as 
a deodorant and as a cooling agent. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Dawid al-Antaki, 
Tadhkirat uli al-albab, Cairo 1864, repr. Beirut n.d., 
339; Ibn Sina, al-Kaniin fi ‘l-tibb, Cairo 1877, i, 
299-300; M. Meyerhof (ed. and tr.), The Book of the 
ten treatises on the eye ascribed to Hunain ibn Ishag, Cairo 
1928; Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab fi funiin al-adab, Cairo 
1937, xii, 126-8; Meyerhof (ed. and tr.}, Azad al- 
Murshid fi ’l-kuhl ou Guide d’oculistgue d’lbn Qassum 
ibn Aslam al-Ghafigt, Barcelona 1938; Maimonides, 
Sharh asma@ al-ukkar (L’explication des noms de drogues). 
Un glossaire de matiére médicale, ed. and tr. Meyerhof, 
Cairo 1939, 59; Ibn al-Baytar, Traité des simples, ed. 
and tr. L. Leclerc, Paris n.d., 284. 

2. Studies. M.A.H. Ducros, Essai sur le droguier 
populaire de Uinspectorat des pharmacies du Caire, Mémoires 
de l'Institut d’Egypte, Cairo 1930; A. Issa Bey, 
Dictionnaire des noms des plantes, Cairo 1930, 157; 
E. Ghaleb, al-Mawsi‘a fi ‘uliim al-tabv‘a, Beirut 1965, 
ii, 634-5; J. Bellakhdar, Médecine traditionelle et toxicologe 
ouest-sahanennes, Rabat 1978; G. Honda, W. Miki 
and M. Saito, Herb drugs and herbalists in Syna and 
North Yemen, Tokyo 1990; E. Garcia-Sanchez, Les 
techniques de distillation de Veau de rose @ al-Andalus, in 
R. Gyselen (ed.), Parfums d’Orient, Res Orientales, 
xi, Paris 1999, 125-40. (F. SANAGUSTIN} 
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MADHHAB (a., pl. madhahib), inf. n. of dh-h-b, 
meaning “a way, course, mode, or manner, of act- 
ing or conduct or the like” (Lane, i, 983b); as a term 
of religion, philosophy, law, etc. “a doctrine, a tenet, 
an opinion with regard to a particular case”; and in 
law specifically, a technical term often translated as 
“school of law”, in particular one of the four 
legal systems recognised as orthodox by 
Sunni Muslims, viz. the Hanafiyya, Malikiyya, 
Shafifiyya and Hanbaliyya [g.w.], and the Shi‘T 
Dja‘fari and Zaydiyya legal schools [see ITHNA 
‘ASHARIYYA; ZAYDIYYA]. 

For an exposé of madhhab development, see the sec- 
ond section of FIKH, at Vol. H, 887b ff; for recent 
writings questioning the Schachtian explanation of the 
“ancient schools of law” and for further bibliography 
on this, see N. Hurwitz, Schools of law and histoncal 
context: Re-examuning the formation of the Hanbali madhhab, 
in ILS, vii (2000), 37-64 and W.B. Hallaq, From regional 
to personal schools of law? A reevaluation, in ILS, viii (2001), 
1-26. For new secondary studies on the madhhab since 
the Brbl. given in FIKH, see the important publication 
of Islamic Law and Society (ILS), i (1994)-; N. Calder, 
Studies in early Muslim jurisprudence, Oxford 1993; 
CG. Melchert, The formation of the Sunni schools of law, 
Gth-10th centuries C.E., Leiden 1997; Nurit Tsafrir, The 
beginnings of the Hanaft school in Isfahin, in ILS, v (1998), 
1-21; eadem, The history of an f{slamic school of law. The 
early spread of Hanafism, Cambridge, Mass., in press 
[2004]; C. Adang, From Malikism to Shafi'ism to Zahirism: 
the ‘conversions’ of Ibn Hazm, in Mercedes Garcia-Arenal 
(ed.), Conversions islamiques. Identités religieuses en Islam 
méditerranéen, Paris 2001, 73-87; Hallaq, Authority, con- 
tinuity and change in Islamic law, Cambridge 2001; Eyyup 
S. Kaya, Mezheblerin tesekkulunden sonra fikhi istidlal (“Legal 
reasoning after the formation of madhhabs”), unpubl. 
Ph.D. diss, Marmara University, Istanbul 2001; the 
forthcoming [2004] volume The Islamic school of law. 
Evolution, devolution, and progress, eds. P. Bearman, 
R. Peters and F.E. Vogel (Cambridge, Mass.) and the 
extensive bibliography there. See also G. Makdisi, The 
rise of colleges. Institutions of learning in Islam and the West, 
Edinburgh 1981; idem, The rise of humanism in classi- 
cal Islam and the Christian West, Edinburgh 1990; E. 
Chaumont, En quot le madhab safiite est-il Safiite selon 
le Mugit al-halg de Guwayni?, in AJ, xxxv (2001), 17- 
26; and Maribel Fierro, Repertorio biblografico de derecho 
islémico, Murcia 1999, s.v. “escuela”. For the Shi‘ 
madhhab in particular, see Hossein Modarressi 


Tabataba’t, An introduction to Shit law: a bibliographical | 


study, London 1984, 23-58; D. Bredi, J sistem? giunidici 
non sunnitt: Vistamizzaztone del dinitto ¢ Valternativa ja‘farita 
in Pakistan, in Annali di Ca’Foscari (Rome), xxxv (1996), 
313-34. For a list of EY articles on the schools and 
their jurists, see the entry Law in the Encyclopaedia’s 


Index of Subjects (Leiden °2002), and the sub-entries 
there. _ (Ep.) 
MADINA (4.), urbanism, the structure and 


planning of the Arab town and city. 

This can be reconstructed as an historical reality 
from a vast body of literature, including chronicles 
and archival documents. It embodies enlightened ideas 
which seem to be commented on, as it were, by the 
remains of all the great Arab cities that can still be 
seen. The concept of a Muslim “city” was formulated 
chiefly by French orientalists (on this subject see R.S. 
Humphreys, Islamic history: a framework for inquiry, 
Princeton 1991, 228) between 1920 and 1950; in 
particular see G. and W. Margais, J. Sauvaget and 
J. Weulersse. However, the most accomplished expres- 
sion of this concept can be attributed to G. von 








Grunebaum in The structure of the Muslim town, in. The 
American Anthropologist, vii [1955]. 

Tt would be unnecessarily tedious to trace in detail 
the causes and conditions underlying the development 
of this concept (see J. Abu-Lughod, The Islamic city, 
in IJMES, xix [1987]; A. Raymond, Islamic city, Arab 
city: orientalist. myths and recent views, in BJMES, xxi/1 
[1994]}. The importance accorded to it derived almost 
exclusively from religious factors, for [slam was assumed 
to underlie any form appearing in the Muslim domain. 

The conception of a Muslim town ne varietur, scarcely 
affected by vicissitudes in the long history of Islam, 
was broadly extrapolated from Maghribi and Syrian 
examples. Furthermore it was supposed to be inde- 
pendent of the extremely diverse geographical condi- 
tions evident in the immense expanse of Muslim 
territory. It is altogether a very negative conception. 
The Muslim town, a structure devoid of any logical 
order, is said to have replaced the ancient organisa- 
tion and model of regularity: it was irregular; its streets 
were winding cul-de-sacs; it was a maze, a labyrinth 
(R. Le Tourneau, Les villes musulmanes de UAfrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1957); it was a dilapidated version of 
the ancient town; it had neither its own institutions 
nor administration (different, of course, not only from 
the cities of the ancient world but also from western 
mediaeval cities, which were endowed with commu- 
nal institutions); and it had no legal existence. ‘Thus 
Aleppo was like “a negation of urban order”, a place 
where the influence of Islam had been “essentially 
negative”; the town had become “an inconsistent and 
inorganic collection of districts” (for these remarks see 
Sauvaget, Alep, 247-8). Weulersse describes such an 
internal dislocation in Antioch: the city is an amal- 
gam of religious and national communities, a foreign 
body and a parasite in a country that it was exploit- 
ing (Weulersse, Pavsans de Syrie, Paris 1946). 

In the absence of any real precise information on 
Muslim town planning in any of the basic texts (the 
Kuran, sunna or fikh [g.vv.]), it is not surprising that 
the positive characteristics retained by such a “non- 
city” were reckoned to be few in number and, more- 
over, barely significant. It was inhabited by Muslims; 
as the seat of Muslim institutions (kad? [q.v.], muhtasib 
[see HisBa]), it comprised a Friday mosque, normally 
located at its centre; it had a market (sa [q.v.]), which 
was situated near the mosque and organised according 
to a strict professional specialisation; it was provided 
with public baths; and it was generally surrounded 
by ramparts. It is interesting to note that Arab 
researchers who are interested in the problem have 
generally adopted such a negative vision. 

No further time will be wasted on the conditions 
under which a revision of this concept took place (the 
end of the colonial era, a more reasonable appreci- 
ation of the Arab cultural context and the “Turkish” 
period, and the discovery of Ottoman sources). A cer- 
tain number of orientalists’ pre-suppositions have been 
submitted to an excruciating revision, and a_ better 
acquaintance with later ancient cities has tempered 
any illusion about their supposed perfection (H. 
Kennedy, From Polis to Madina, in Past and Present 
[1985]}). It was recognised that the variety of histor- 
ical conditions should be taken into account (J.-C. 
Garcin, Habitat médiéval et histoire urbaine, in Palais et 
maisons du Caire, i, Paris 1982), as also the diversity 
of geographical and cultural conditions prevailing in 
the Muslim world (O. Grabar, Reflections on the study 
of Istamic art, in Mugamas, i [1983]). Attention was 
drawn to the fact that the absence of administration 
in the Muslim town was not as absolute as had been 
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suggested (see, for example, the role played by com- 
munities, fawd’7f, in the conduct of urban affairs). It 
was suggested that Muslim law and its interpreters 
were not silent on the subject of the town (see the 
early remarks of R. Brunschvig, in Urbantsme médiéval 
et droit musulman, in REI, xv [1947], which find an 
echo in the works of B. Johansen, The claims of men 
and the claims of God, in Pluriformiteit en verdeling van de 
macht in het midden-oosten, MOI publ. 4, Nijmegen 1980). 
It was admitted that the religious egalitarianism that 
characterised the wnma did not preclude strong dif- 
ferentiation on socio-economic grounds, and traces of 
this could be found in urban organisation. 

By concentrating on the modern, historically coher- 
ent period and by staying within the limits of the 
Arabo-Mediterranean region, which is both homoge- 
nous and clearly identifiable within the Ottoman 
domain, it is possible to define the major principles 
of the structure of traditional Arab towns at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, just at the time when mod- 
ernisation was beginning to alter their characteristics 
irretrievably (see Raymond, La structure spatiale de la 
ville, in M. Naciri and Raymond (eds.), Sciences sociales 
et phénoménes urbains dans le monde arabe, Casablanca 
1997). 

Through a study of the structure of the “tradi- 
tional” Arab town we are able to demonstrate the 
existence of a coherent urban system. The funda- 
mental characteristic of this system was a marked sep- 
aration between the central “public” zone, where the 
principal economic, religious and cultural activities 
were developed, and the “private” zone, which was 
chiefly devoted to residence. This separation becomes 
apparent when a study is made of the localisation of 
urban functions. It is equally visible on street plans, 
where the relatively broad and regular road network 
of the centre is contrasted with the maze of narrow, 
irregular streets which had been seen to be a gen- 
eral feature of these towns; about 50% of the total 
length of the streets is represented by cul-de-sacs. This 
distinction has been recognised at length by jurists of 
the Hanafi school (B. Johansen). 

The central region encloses the great markets (siiks), 
which are generally very specialised and assigned par- 
ticular locations, and also the caravanserais, funduks, 
khans and wakalas, according to the region and the 
period. It is here that big international business and 
wholesale trade took place and the centre of it was 
often the kaysdrtyya/bedestan, devoted to the luxury 
trade (as in Fez or Cairo). This zone is assembled 
around the great university mosques (such as the 
Karawiyyin, the Zaytiina, al-Azhar and the Umayyad 
mosque), which are the centres of religious and cul- 
tural activities. 

The surface area of this zone varies according to 
the importance of the towns and the extent of their 
commercial activity; it is about six hectares in Tunis, 
twelve in Aleppo and sixty in Cairo. The character- 
istics of the zone are so strongly marked that it some- 
times has a particular name, such as “Mdineh” in 
Aleppo. Normally one or more main streets cross it, 
depending on the scale of traffic, which at that period 
consisted exclusively of transport on the backs of ani- 
mals. At the beginning of the 19th century, 6 m rep- 
resented an optimal breadth, according to the opinion 
of the Egyptian ‘gama’. Some of these streets date 
back to ancient times, such as the “Street called 
Straight” in Damascus and the main street in Aleppo; 
others have been traced back to the Arab foundation 
(such as the Kasaba in Cairo). This zone is gener- 
ally very stable, probably because it has a very strong 








structure and because it is closely linked with the 
principal mosque. In modern times there is only 
one case of a change of location known, at Mawsil 
(D. Khouri, Mosw, 1540-1834, Cambridge 1997). 

The areas spreading outside and around this cen- 
tral zone are chiefly devoted to housing, and from 
Morocco to Afghanistan these are organised into a 
system of neighbourhoods; in the Maghrib they are 
called hawma, in Egypt kara and in the Near and 
Middle East mahalla. They have a very consistent 
structure: there is one entrance point, which can be 
shut by a gate, and if necessary guarded; one main 
street, on to which alleys and cul-de-sacs are grafted. 
There are no specialised markets in these districts, 
only the suwaykas, which have been analysed by 
Sauvaget and where the many activities necessary to 
daily existence take place. The life of the district is 
that of a community that is quite closed in upon 
itself; it is open only toward the centre, where the 
local inhabitants undertake their activities and towards 
which the network of roads leads in a hierarchically 
organised scheme (N. Messiri, The concept of the Hara, 
in Al, xv [1979]): this consideration, as well as the 
concern for security, justifies the statistical importance 
of the cul-de-sacs in this area. There does not seem 
to be any rule about homogeneity according to the 
origin or activity of the inhabitants, except in those 
cases where a district was inhabited by a community 
of a distinct religious or ethnic minority. 

These general characteristics lead to a structure 
which may be described as doubly concentric, an 
arrangement such as is well known in the field of 
economic activities. Big international businesses and 
the main activities of craftsmen are located in the 
central regions, in the area near to the large mosque; 
nearby can be found in particular the markets for 
precious metals (saégha) and the money changers (as 
noted by L. Massignon, Enquéte sur les corporations d’ar- 
tisans, in RMM, \viii [1924]). In Cairo the 62 cara- 
vanserais where the coffee trade took place were 
located in the area near the Kasaba. In Tunis, 
Damascus and Aleppo, the sas for cloth and spices 
occupy a prominent place in the area immediately 
surrounding the mosque. From the centre outwards, 
activities spread over an increasingly great distance as 
their order of importance diminished, and also accord- 
ing to the growing inconvenience of particular trades. 
There could be found on the periphery of the town 
those domestic activities that needed space (such as 
the straw workers); those linked to the countryside 
(grain markets in the large squares, rahba, ‘arsa and 
livestock markets); those that were embarrassing and 
polluting (ovens of all sorts, abattoirs, tanneries). The 
moving of such trades to a more remote location 
could, moreover, be an indication of urban develop- 
ment, as was the case for the transfer of the tan- 
neries in Aleppo (1570), Cairo (1600) and Tunis (1770) 
(see Raymond, Le déplacement des tanneries, in REMMM, 
lv-lvi_ [1990]}. 

By contrast, the orientalist vision of a fundamen- 
tally egalitarian, Muslim society was a factor in impos- 
ing a scheme according to which the rich and poor 
lived together in the same urban space, using a unique 
type of habitat qualified as “Muslim”, although the 
house with a central patio may be found in Classical 
Antiquity, also, an idea strongly expressed by A. Abdel 
Nour, Introduction a Uhistoire urbaine de la Syrie ottomane, 
Beirut 1982. Reality is quite different and corresponds 
logically to a strongly unequal socio-economic struc- 
ture. Studies on this subject carried out in Cairo 
(Raymond, Artisans et commerganis, Damascus 1974), 
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Damascus (C. Establet and J.-P. Pascual, Familles 
et fortunes & Damas, Damascus 1994) and Algiers 
(T. Shuval, La ville d’Alger, Paris 1998) have shown a 
remarkable inequality in the range of wealth, insofar 
this can be measured through the successions regis- 
tered in the courts: fortunes are in a proportion of 
1: 10,000 in Cairo and 1 : 3,000 in Damascus around 
1700 (Establet, Pascual and Raymond, La mesure de 
Vinégalité sociale dans la société ottomane, in JESHO, xxxvii 
[1994]). It is therefore not surprising in these condi- 
tions that in the large Arab towns the population 
would be distributed according to a rather rigorous 
“classification”: the comfortable residences occupied 
the zone near the centre (where the ‘uam@ prefer- 
ably lived near to the mosque and traders near the 
siiks), then there were the middle-class areas with 
increasingly poor living conditions, until one reached 
the often wretched housing for the common people 
on the periphery and in the suburbs. This roughly 
concentric arrangement can be clearly deduced from 
studies on Tunis (J. Revault, Palais et demeures a Tunis, 
Paris 1967-78), Cairo (N. Hanna, Habiter au Caire, 
Cairo 1991) and Aleppo (J.-Cl. David, Alep, dégrada- 
tion et tentatives actuelles de réadaptation, in BEO, xxviii 
[1975]). 

However, the central patio house only appears to 
be “unitary”, and great differences evidently exist with 
regard to dimensions, whether there are one or more 
storeys, interior amenities and decoration between 
houses with courtyards of the rich, middle-class and 
poor (for Tunis, see G. Cladel and P. Revault, Medina, 
approche typologique, Tunis 1970). Moreover, examples 
of “atypical” houses are plentiful. There is the collective 
accommodation of the caravanserai type, the collec- 
tive accommodation of the rab‘ type found in Cairo, 
vertical accommodation (Rosetta, Yemen), middle-class 
accommodation without a patio, poor community ac- 
commodation of the hawsh type, and cellular accommo- 
dation; mediaeval examples of this have been studied 
by Scanlon and Kubiak in their excavations of Fustat. 

Naturally, no existing town corresponds to this 
model of a round town, arranged in concentric rings 
around the centre, with its economic and residential 
activities classified according to a decreasing order of 
importance. There are a number of factors (natural, 
historical, economic and social) that explain the irreg- 
ularities that are noted. The decentring of al-KZhira, 
in the northeast quarter of ancient Cairo, is justified 
by natural considerations such as the presence of the 
Mukattam Hills, which prohibited expansion towards 
the east; also by historical reasons, such as the con- 
struction of the citadel by Salah al-Din [¢.v.], which 
favoured expansion towards the south, and the cus- 
tom of dumping the rubbish from Cairo into the 
region today called “The Tells”, which has restricted 
any expansion towards the northeast. 

A similar analysis could be applied to Tunis, where 
the geography of the site dictates that expansion should 
develop only towards the north and the south, since 
expansion to the east and west is prevented by the 
two lagoons (sabkha). It could be applied also to Aleppo, 
where for a long time the presence of the river Kuwayk 
has hindered any development of the city towards the 
west and the existence of cemeteries prevented expan- 
sion to the north and south. Mawsil had the appear- 
ance of a round town until economic reasons, like 
the special attraction of the markets because of the 
commercial potenual of the river Tigris, and proba- 
bly also political reasons (the research into the prox- 
imity of the citadel) brought about the displacement 
of the centre towards the river, far from the great 





mosque. On the other hand, the locations of the dis- 
tricts for the minorities and for the élite followed a 
particular logic, which often led to their remoteness 
from the centre. 

There is indeed good reason for emphasising the 
importance of the segregative factors in the way the 
“traditional” town is organised. The inegalitarian 
nature of Muslim society explains this discrimination 
by the standard of wealth and the difference in liv- 
ing conditions between the centre and the periphery. 
In Cairo, however, collective rented accommodation, 
the rab‘ [q.v.], allowed the middle classes to reside 
near the centre (Raymond, Le rab‘, un habitat collectif 
au Caire, in MUS, | [1948}). Districts for the élite 
were often located on the periphery, where the pow- 
erful could find the space they needed for their houses 
and a certain isolation from the rest of the popula- 
tion. The vigour with which the “national” and/or 
religious Muslim minority communities regrouped de- 
pended on the degree of their differences with regard 
to the rest of the population: in Cairo, the Maghribis 
and the Syrians regrouped less than the Turks; a 
Kurdish district had been in existence for a very long 
time in Damascus; while in Antioch, the Alawites were 
at one and the same time very much regrouped and 
pushed far from the centre. The non-Muslim minor- 
ity communities (the People of the Book subject to 
the status of dhimmi, “protected”) were generally sub- 
jected from the point of view of space to strict seg- 
regation, expressing in terms of spatial location the 
discriminations and disabilities imposed upon them, 
despite the remarkable tolerance which these com- 
munities enjoyed under the Ottomans. 

There were in all of the large towns Christian and 
Jewish districts, the location of which varied accord- 
ing to local conditions. The Jews of Tunis lived in a 
district (al-Adra) situated out of the way; those in Cairo 
were very close to the centre. The relative dispersion 
of the Copts in Cairo bore witness to the tolerance 
from which they benefited, but their districts were in 
the main situated to the west of Khalidj, in a region 
that was occupied by Muslims only at a fairly late 
date. The evolution of the Christian district of Aleppo 
is significant from this point of view. There, from the 
end of the 16th century, the community experienced 
a remarkable development, and this expansion was 
marked by an eastwards advance of the Christians in 
the northern suburb of the town which was progres- 
sively occupied by them. The gradual retreat of the 
Muslims towards the east, a community that was none 
the less dominant, certainly tends to confirm that the 
religious groups preferred, for reasons of convenience, 
a segregated, collective life rather than a confessional 
mix, even though such a mix could exist in limited 
zones (Raymond, Une communauté en expansion. Les chré- 
tens d’Alep, in La ville arabe, Alep, Damascus 1998). 

The traditional Arab cities were therefore strongly 
structured, an observation that seems self-evident, 
for one can hardly imagine how an anarchical town 
without an administration would have been able to 
continue in existence and even experience a strong 
expansion in modern times. Investigation into the con- 
stitutive elements of this specific urban system, the 
identification of the para-administrative structures 
which allowed the conduct of urban affairs, and the 
recognition of the major role played by the wakf 
[g-v.] in urban organisation and development (R. 
Deguilhem [ed.], Le waqf dans Vespace islamique, Damas- 
cus 1995) all lead to more positive conclusions than 
a discreditable comparison with other urban systems 
which were judged to have been more perfected. 
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However, an investigation such as this can be com- 
plete only when more can be learned about the origins 
of this urban system. Research on pre-Islamic towns 
in the Yemen (J.-F. Breton, Le site et la ville de Shabwa, 
in Syria, Ixviii [1991]) and in Arabia (A.T. al-Ansari, 
Qaryat al-Faw, London 1981) have brought important 
insights in this field. There is also a need for better 
information on the time of transition between the 
ancient period and the beginnings of the Muslim era 
(see the traces of Umayyad town planning discovered 
in the ancient sites of Palmyra and Beit Shean) and 
on the period of the foundation (for Fustat, see R.P. 
Gayraud, Istabl ‘Antar, in Al, xxv [1991)). 

The other crucial question is that of knowing to 
what extent the data on urban structure suggested by 
the study of the sources and the examinations of the 
remnants of ancient towns are equally valid for the 
“classical” Arab town, which we know from texts but 
which has to be the subject of reconstruction on the 
ground, since the urban tissue which subsists in the 
“madinas” of Arab towns dates only from the mod- 
ern Ottoman period. 
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MADINAT at-NUHAS, “The city of brass,” a 
story within the Thousand and one nights [see 
ALF LAYLA WA-LAYLA]. 

This story, that found its way, somewhat variably, 
into the 19th-century editions of the Nights (on the 
18th-century manuscripts in which it appears, see the 
excellent discussion by D. Pinault, Story-telling techniques 
in the Arabian Nights, Leiden 1992, 150-80), is the most 
elaborate narrative about a city of copper, brass or 
bronze (on the proper meanings of nuhds and_sufr, 
and their indiscriminate use in non-scientific discourse, 
see M. Aga-Oglu, A brief note on Islamic terminology for 
bronze and brass, in JAOS, \xiv [1944], 218-23). Fabulous 
reports about such a place, set in remote reaches of 
the Maghrib or al-Andalus, appear already in the 
3rd/9th century. In Ibn Habib’s (d. 238/853 [9.v.]) 
Kitab al-Ta’rikh (ed. J. Aguadé, Madrid 1991, 144-5; 
authentic in the editor’s view), Misa b. Nusayr’s [¢.v.] 
adventures include finding jars in which Solomon 
imprisoned rebellious demons, and a copper fortress 
(madina “‘alayha hisn min nuhds) inhabited by djinn, which 
renders those who enter it unaware. of their condi- 
tion. Al-Mas‘idi tells us (Muriidj, i, 369 = ed. Pellat, 
i, 195-6, § 409) that beyond al-Sis al-aksa (southern 
Morocco) one comes to the River of Sand, then to 
the Black Castle, and at length to the sandy desert 
in which the City of Brass (nuh@s) and Domes of Lead 
are found. He also refers to a book in wide circula- 
tion dealing with the wondrous things that Misa b. 
Nusayr saw there. In another place (iv, 95 = § 1423) 
he refers to the same city (here as madinat al-sufr wa- 
kubbat al-rasas), and says that those who flung them- 
selves from the walls tasted (so they report) the 
pleasures of this world and the next. The Mukhtasar 
of Ibn al-Fakih’s [g.v.] Avtab al-Bulddn is in several 
respects close to the Nights story, although the city is 
called al-Baht and no mention of metallic walls is 
made. After travelling through the “deserts of al- 
Andalus” Misa finds a city without an entrance, grim 
with brilliant battlements. Those who scale the walls 
laugh uncontrollably, and hurl themselves to their 
deaths below. (Mad laughter leading to death is the 
effect of the baht stone, cf. al-Birani, A. al-Djamahir fr 
manyjat al-djawahir, Haydarabad 1355, 101.) A memento 
mori inscription (of which there are many in the Mghts 
tale) refers to the mortality of Solomon, mightiest of 
kings. Miisé renounces entering the City and moves 
on to “the lake”. This lake is visited by al-Khadir 
{g.v.] once a year. Misa’s divers recover a bronze 
(suff) jar, from which, when opened, a brazen man 
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escapes with the cry “O Prophet, I will not relapse!” 
Later it is explained that such bottles hold the rebel- 
lious djinn imprisoned by Solomon. The Mghts story 
adds further Solomonic motifs to the journey and the 
City itself (cf. A. Hamori, The art of medieval Arabic lit- 
erature, Princeton 1974, 149-53), as well as some other 
new details. The essential innovation is that in the 
Nights, Misa ultimately enters the City, to find it full 
of dead people who look deceptively alive. One of 
the leaders of the expedition, Talib b. Sahl, is killed 
by robots when he tries to despoil the dead queen 
of her jewels. 

The motifs in these narratives have their now inex- 
tricably tangled roots in Islamic (and Jewish) legends 
about Solomon, the Alexander Romance, Iranian leg- 
end, and, of course, in marvelling at ancient struc- 
tures laid in massive desolation. Indeed, the sources 
show disagreement as to whether the builder of the 


City was Alexander or Solomon. Brazen or iron walls | 


and palaces are a feature of many texts from Antiquity, 


and often occur in Iranian legend and poetry (cf. j 


M. Barry, Le Pavillon des sept princesses, Paris 2000, 
680-4, on Nizami’s Tale of the red pavilion). The prin- 
cipal source of the malefic City of Brass may well 
be the Iranian legend of the Brazen Hold, a subter- 
ranean (but brilliant) place of evil in the Avesta (ef. 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, repr. Paris 1960, i, 111), 
which surfaces as the evil Ardjasp’s redoubt in the 
Shah-nima (ed. Mohl, iv, 493 and index). The Solo- 
monic motifs became easily associated because of the 
Kuranic reference (XXXIV, 12-13) to the ‘ayn al-kitr, 
mostly understood as a fountain of copper or brass, 
that God made to flow for Solomon, and to the djinn 
that built him palaces and statues. The journey to 
the ends of the world, cautionary inscriptions, automata 
and the overall memento mori mood are character- 
istic of all recensions of the Alexander Romance. In 
addition, as Ch. Genequand has pointed out (Autour 
de la ville de bronze: d’Alexandre a@ Salomon, in Arabica, 
xxxix [1992], 328-30), in his section on the Maghrib 
Ibn al-Fakth relates, before describing the City of 
Baht, versions of such details of the Alexander 
Romance as the River of Sand (which appears in 
some recensions) and Alexander’s conversation with 
the gymnosophists (who are here an umma of the Bani 
Isra7il). Genequand suggests that Ibn al-Fakth’s myst- 
erlous lake (in the Mghts, the sea of Karkar) associ- 
ated with al-Khadir derives directly from the Water 
of Life episode in the Alexander Romance via the 
traditional association of al-Khadir with Kur’an, XVIII, 
61-5 (cf. also Pinault, 180-6); and that the City of 
Brass itself derives from an episode in a late Byzantine 
recension (dated by its editor to the early 8th cen- 
tury A.D.) in which the gymnosophists’ women live 
on an island surrounded by a brilliant brazen wall 
which no man can penetrate and live. The Water of 
Life episode is, indeed, likely to have been a major 
contributor to the shaping of the story. Whether the 
same is true of the women’s island is harder to say, 
since this episode is itself an adaptation of the 
Amazons’ self-segregation in the older recensions, and 
may have been elaborated under oriental influence. 
Some commentators have considered the Nights story 
a clumsy grab-bag of motifs. At a minimum, one must 
agree with those who see in it a zuhd? homily (e.g. 
Pinault, 231-39). It has been suggested (Barry, 167-8, 
and Hamori, /oc. cit.) that, in view of the mystical 
symbolism often attributed to various episodes in the 
Solomon legend, to dead bodies only seemingly alive, 
to spiritual famine, to al-Khadir, etc., an interpreta- 
tion of the Nights story that assumes such symbolism 





to have been intended makes sense of some other- 
wise unmotivated details and offers the most coher- 
ent reading. It may be more prudent to say that, 
whatever the various narrators had in mind, in ages 
of deep popular Sifism, such symbolic understanding 
would have been part of the reception of the story. 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
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AaL-MADJADHIB, a leading “holy family” 
among the Sudanese Dja‘aliyytin [g.v.]. Their ances- 
tors emerged in the 16th century as a family of reli- 
gious specialists (fugara, sg. faki) in the area of 
al-Damar. In 1117/1705-6, Muhammad al-Madjdhib 
(“the Enraptured”), the first of the family to bear this 
epithet, may have participated in the first revolt of 
the northern Sudanese provinces against their Fundj 
[g.v.] overlords. Under his son, Faki Hamad wad al- 
Madjdhib (1105-90/1694-1776), the family strength- 
ened its position by accumulating private land titles 
and engaging in long-distance trade. Well trained in 
Maliki law, Hamad adopted the Shadhiliyya farika. 
He and his sons—known since ca. 1800 as awlad wad 
al-Madjdhiib or al-Madjadhtbh—taught Kur’an and fikh, 
provided medical services, and mediated between peas- 
ants and nomads. Both their fame as scholars and 
their political importance grew rapidly. They main- 
tained contact with al-Azhar, and their schools were 
of regional significance. The Turco-Egyptian conquest 
(1821-3) and economic hardship during the 19th cen- 
tury dispersed the Madjadhib. Some returned to al- 
Damar; others remained in the Ethiopian borderlands 
or founded settlements in al-Kadarif, the Djazira and 
the western Sudan. 

Most important religiously was Hamad’s grandson, 
Muhammad Madjdhib (b. 1210/1795-6, d. 1247/ 
1831). After spending eight years in the Hidjaz where 
he was influenced by Ahmad b. Idris [9.v.], he moved 
to Sawakin in 1829 to propagate his fartka. A pro- 
lific writer, Madjdhib did much to spread Islamic 
knowledge beyond the confines of the urban scholar- 


jurists. His nephew and khalifa al-Tahir Madjdhib 


(1248-1307/1832-90) gained many followers in. the 
eastern Sudan. In 1883 he joined the Mahdi [see a- 
maHDIyvya], and his influence among the eastern tribes 
was an important factor in their rallying behind the 
Mahdist cause. Al-Tahir’s son “‘al-Shaykh” b. al-Tahir 
Madjdhib (ca. 1860-1930) served as commander in 
the Mahdist army and was later venerated for his 
piety, poetry and learning. His successors moved the 
centre of the eastern Madjadhtb to Erkowit. 

In 20th-century al-Damar, the heritage of Shaykh 
Muhammad Madjdhtb was promoted by Madjdhtb 
Djalal al-Din (1305-96/1888-96). Although efforts to 
create a centralised TYartka Madjdhiibyya failed, the 
Shaykh gradually displaced the clan ancestor, Faki 
Hamad, as focal point of communal identification. A 
domed tomb was erected over his grave in 1996. 

Bibliography: Muhammad al-Tahir Madjdhib, 
al-Wasila ila al-matlib fi ba‘d ma ishtahara min mandkib 

wa-karimat walt Allah al-Shaykh al-Madjdhiib, Cairo 1914; 
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tural Islam and local context in the early nineteenth-century 

Sudan, dr. philos. thesis, Univ. of Bergen 1996, 

unpubl., and the sources given there. 

( (A. HoFHEmnz) 
aL-MADJDHUBIYYA [see aL-MADJADHTB]. 
MADURA, MADURA’I, in mediaeval Islamic 

times a town, now the city of Madurai, in 
South India. It lies on the Vaidai river in lat. 9° 
55' N., long. 78° 07' E. in the region known to the 
mediaeval Muslims as: Ma‘bar and to later European 
traders as Coromandel. For the historical geography 
and Islamic history of this coastal province, roughly 
extending from Cape Comorin northwards to Madras, 
see MA‘BAR. 

In 734/1334 Sharif Djalal al-Din Ahsan [g.v.], gov- 
ernor for the Dihlt Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk 
[g.v.], renounced his allegiance, and he and some 
seven of his successors ruled over a short-lived Muslim 
sultanate before it was overwhelmed in ca. 779/1377 
by the rising Hindu power of Vidjayanagara [g.v.], 
(see on the Madura sultanate, H.K. Sherwani and 
P.M. Joshi (eds.), History of medieval Deccan (1295-1724), 
Haydarabad 1973, i, 57-75; C.E. Bosworth, The New 
Islamic dynasties, Edinburgh 1996, 318 no, 166; and 
for numismatics, E. Hultzsch, The coinage of the Sultans 
of Madura, in JRAS [1909], 667-83). Thereafter, Madura 
remained under Hindu control till the early 18th 
century, when the Nawwabs of Arcot [g.v.] or Arkat 
extended their power over it, provoking Maratha 
[g.v.] intervention and then that of the British in 
favour of the Nawwabs. In 1801 the administra- 
tion of the Madura region passed to the British East 
India Company as part of a treaty with the Nawwab 
of Arcot, and then in 1855, to complete British 
control, 

The modern city of Madurai, a municipality since 
1866, is the chef-lieu of a District of the same name 
in the Indian Union State of Tamil Nadu; in 1971 
it had a population of 548,000, and in 2003 its pop- 
ulation totalled 959,200. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
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(C.E. Boswortn) 

MAFRAK, lit. “place of separation, junction”, a 
settlement, now a town, in the northeastern 
part of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
[see uRDUNN]. It lies in lat. 32° 20' N., long. 36° 12' 
E. at an elevation of 600 m/1,960 feet in an arid 
area whose average rainfall is 150 mm per annum. 
The region lacks running water, hence local people 
have always depended on pools and reservoirs for 
water, and the settlement grew up near the “white 
pool” (al-ghadir al-abyad). 

Archaeological investigations nevertheless show that 
the area was once well populated, and a large num- 
ber of what were Greek Orthodox churches and their 
mosaics have been found; the Roman emperor Trajan 
in A.D. 108 had built a road passing south of the 
site of Mafrak. In Umayyad times, there may have 
been a dadiya [g.v. in Suppl.) there. The place had a 
certain importance in Islamic times from its position 
on the caravan and Pilgrimage route from Damascus 
to the Hidjaz, and the sources explain its name by 
saying some pilgrims used to separate there from the 
main road and go their own way, or that friends 
from Damascus used to accompany pilgrims south- 
wards but return home from Mafrak. But the place 
only assumed real importance when the Hidjaz rail- 
way [g.v.] was built and a station opened there. After 
the Italian occupation of Libya, Libyan refugees, de- 
scribed as Maghariba, settled there, and the city still 





has a quarter bearing their name. After 1918, it became 
an Arab Legion base. Economically, the place received 
an impetus in 1931 when the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany established itself there, built an aircraft landing- 
ground and brought in labourers to construct a road 
to Baghdad and pipe lines and generators. A pipe 
line brought crude oil from Iraq via Mafrak to Haifa 
and the Mediterranean coast. The population further 
expanded with the settlement of Bedouin tribes- 
men, and the discovery of underground water supplies 
made a growth of industry as well as of population 
possible. In 1985 the region was promoted adminis- 
tratively from being a mutasarrifiyya to being a muhdfaza 
or province. In 1994 the Al al-Bayt University was estab- 
lished in the town’s suburbs, bringing further expan- 
sion and development, and in 2003 the town had an 
estimated population of 67,400. 

Bibliography: Naval Intelligence Division, Admi- 
ralty Handbooks, Palestine and Transjordan, London 
1943, 510 and index; Aba Sha‘ir Hind, Irbid wa- 
diwaruha, ‘Amman 1995; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Hisan, 
Muhdafazat al-Mafrak wa ’l-muhita, ‘Amman 1999. 

(M.A. Bakuir) 

MAHAMMAD 38. AHMAD b. ‘Abd Allah at- 
HUDIGI al-Sist al-Djazali (1118-89/1706-75), 
Moroccan scholar and ascetic. 

After a classic-type education in his native region 
of the Sis, he left on the Pilgrimage in 1152/1739, 
en route following the courses of famous teachers, 
notably at Cairo; he gives details of these stays in his 
unpublished Rikla hidjaziyya. On his return to Morocco, 
he spent the remainder of his life in his zdzzya [q.v.] 
of Wadi Ist in the Sis. 

His main work, the Manakib or Tabakat al-Hudigt 
(2 vols. Casablanca 1936-9) groups together alpha- 
betically the names of personalities who lived essen- 
tially in the 11th-12th/17th-18th centuries. These 
comprise above all the scholars and mystics of the 
Sis, but also persons from the rest of Morocco, though 
only rarely from neighbouring lands. The work con- 
tains important notices on persons otherwise unknown, 
increasing its value for the historian. Al-Hudigi also 
compiled several commentaries on manuals of hadith 
and fikh, on poetry and on grammar; an important 
number of responsa; and a larger-scale madjmii‘a in 
which he mentions his masters, in the Maghrib and 
the Mashrik, the licenses to teach which he himself 
received and which he issued to others, and a few 
other sparse personal details. Apart from the Manakib 
mentioned above, the ensemble of his works, com- 
prising some 20 titles, remains still unpublished. Al- 
Hudigi’s intellectual progeny were numerous in the 
Sis, but his fame as a Sift was equally great amongst 
his compatriots, with his asceticism and scrupulous 
orthodoxy impressing his contemporaries; numerous 
miracles and acts of intercession were attributed to 
him. 
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aL-MAHDI LI-DIN ALLAH, a.-HUSAYN, 

Yamani Zaydi Imam. 

He was born in 378/988-9 as one of the younger 
sons of Imam al-Mansir bi’llah [g.v.] al-Kasim b. ‘Ali 
al-‘Iyani. In Safar 401/September-October 1010 he 
proclaimed his imamate at Ka‘a in al-Bawn and 
gained the support of tribes of Himyar, Hamdan and 
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the Magharib region. He faced the opposition of the 
Husayni ‘Alid Muhammad b. al-Kasim al-Zaydi, based 
in Dhaméar, and of the descendants of Yahya al-Hadi, 
the founder of the Zaydi imamate in Yaman, whose 
stronghold was in Sa‘da. In 402/1011-12 he gained 
control of San‘a? from Muhammad al-Zaydi and 
installed his elder brother Dja‘far as governor there. 
In the following year, al-Zaydi re-entered San‘a’ and 
destroyed the houses of some of al-Mahdi’s partisans. 
Al-Mahdi defeated and killed him in al-Hakl. He also 
thwarted the efforts of Muhammad al-Zaydi’s son 
Zayd, who received financial backing from the Ziyadid 
ruler of Zabid, to avenge his father’s death. Next, al- 
Mahdi seized Sa‘da, where Yusuf b. Yahya b. Ahmad 
al-Nasir, the claimant to the imamate there, had died, 
and destroyed some houses of his opponents. Because 
of his severity in punishing dissent, however, he soon 
lost most of his tribal support. He suffered a serious 
defeat by the Hamdani chief Ahmad b. Kays b. al- 
Dahhak near Dhibin and was forced to seek refuge 
in the Djawf. When he returned with some hundred 
horsemen to recover al-Bawn, he was killed fighting 
fiercely by the Hamdan at Dhii ‘Arar near Rayda on 
4 Safar 404/15 August 1013. 

Al-Mahdi’s death was at first denied by his brother 
Dja‘far, who thus became the founder of the Husay- 
niyya sect which expected his return as the Mahdi. 
The activity of the sect reached its peak during the 
successful resistance of Dja‘far’s sons al-Sharif al-Fadil 
al-Kasim (d. 468/1075) and Dhu ’l-Sharafayn Muham- 
mad (d. 478/1085) in Shahara against the Sulayhid 
rule. It survived until the 9th/15th century. 

Al-Mahdi had himself claimed to be the Mahdi 
whose advent was predicted by the Prophet. In the 
quarrels with his opponents, who impugned his schol- 
arship, he is said to have made extravagant claims 
of being more learned than all former Imams and 
more excellent even than Muhammad. He denounced 
his critics with coarse abuse and curses. After repu- 
diating one of his wives, he prevented a suitor from 
marrying her, relying on the Kur’anic prohibition 
(xxxiii, 53) for anyone to marry a wife of the Prophet 
after him. Because of such conduct, his imamate was 
widely denied by Zaydis, apart from the Husayniyya, 
during the two centuries following his death, and 
aspersions were cast on his sanity. Later, he was, how- 
ever, generally recognised as an Imam on a par with 
others, and the accusations made against him by his 
opponents were considered as unfounded polemics. 
The Sayyid Humaydan b. al-Kasim (7th/13th century) 
composed a treatise defending his record. 

Al-Mahdr is said to have left as many as 73 works, 
including a Kur’an commentary. Only a few succinct 
treatises and pamphlets are extant, and it has been 
suggested that his writings may have been purged by 
his supporters. In religious law and theology he explic- 
itly backed the authority of the Imams al-Kasim b. 
Ibrahim and Yahya al-Hadi. He did not recognise the 
Caspian Zaydi Imams and ignored their teaching. 
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MAHIR, ‘ALI, Egyptian jurist and_politi- 
cian. Born on 9 November 1881 in Cairo, the son 
of Muhammad Mahir Pasha, he was educated at the 
Khedivial Secondary School and the School of Law. 
‘Ali Mahir held several posts in the Egyptian court 
system in the years before and during World War I, 
and briefly served as Dean of the School of Law 
(1923-4). 

He began his active political career during the 
Revolution of 1919 as one of the organisers of civil 
servant petitions and protest. Made a member of the 
Wafd [g.v.} in November 1919, Mahir broke with the 
movement in March 1922, gravitating thereafter into 
the orbit of the Egyptian Palace. In 1922-3 he served 
on the commission which drafted the Egyptian Con- 
stitution of 1923, He sat briefly in the Chamber of 
Deputies (1925-6) and was a member of the Senate 
from 1930 to 1952. He held several ministerial posts 
in non-Wafdist governments in the 1920s and early 
1930s. 

M&hir’s influence in Egyptian politics was greatest 
in the later 1930s, when as Royal Chamberlain he 
helped articulate the strategy of consolidating royal 
autocracy around the person of the young King Farik 
[g.z. in Suppl.]. Mahir twice served as Prime Minister 
at the close of the interwar era (January-May 1936 
and August 1939-June 1940). He was forced out of 
office by the British in June 1940 because of pre- 
sumed pro-Axis sentiments and was under house arrest 
from April 1942 until October 1944. He again headed 
a pro-Palace government in January-March 1952, after 
the king’s dismissal of a Wafdist ministry. Partially 
because of his non-party status, Mahir was selected 
to serve as Prime Minister immediately after the mil- 
itary coup of July 1952. He was dismissed in Sep- 
tember 1952 because of his opposition to agrarian 
reform, and died in Geneva on 24 August 1960. 
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MAHKAMA. 

4. xi. Algeria 

When the French began their occupation of Algeria 
in 1830 there existed multiple legal traditions. The 
predominant Islamic tradition was the Malikr one 
which had taken root in North Africa a thousand years 
earlier. 

In the 10th/16th century, Algeria’s Ottoman rulers 
had introduced the Hanaff tradition, which prevailed 
in the heartland of the empire. The Turkish military 
élite, and their offspring from marriages with local 
women, the Kulughlis [see KUL-OGHLU], tended to fol- 
low the Hanafi tradition. Appeals, and particularly dif- 
ficult cases, might be referred to a madjlis or council 
of legal scholars. 

In areas beyond firm Ottoman control, local tra- 
ditions persisted. In the Mzab [q.v.] oasis, some 500 
km/250 miles south of Algiers, the Ibadi legal tradi- 
tion (see IBADIyya] was applied. Immigrant Mzabi 
merchants in cities along the coast applied this tra- 
dition in their own internal matters. In the densely 
populated, Tamazight-speaking Kabylia mountains, just 
to the south-east of Algiers, local customary law was 
applied. 

Under French colonial rule, the mix of different 
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legal traditions was maintained, but Islamic and cus- 
tomary jurisdictions were gradually subordinated to 
the French courts. Areas of critical concern to the 
French, penal and commercial law, were annexed out- 
right to the jurisdiction of French courts. Starting in 
the 1850s, the French sought to introduce their own 
principles of uniformity and hierarchy to the Muslim 
court system. In 1854, they instituted a standard, four- 
member madjlis as the court of appeal for all Islamic 
legal matters. The measure aroused opposition from 
settlers, and in some regions ran counter to traditions 
of negotiation over the size and composition of the 
madjlis. The madjlis was dismantled temporarily in 1859, 
revived in 1866, and permanently abolished in 1873, 
leaving French courts as the sole appeal jurisdiction. 

In the. 1850s and 1860s, the French promoted the 
reform of Islamic law by establishing a council of 
Muslim jurists to support change in areas of family 
law that either ran against humanitarian standards 
(the marriage of girls before they were capable of 
bearing children), or that seemed to run counter to 
scientific reason (the “sleeping baby” doctrine which 
held that a woman, abandoned for up to five years 
by her husband, might still produce his legitimate 
offspring). But as an autonomous institution at the 
national level, the council aroused the ire of French 
junists and settlers and was soon dismantled. The French 
introduced an examination system for the selection 
of judicial personnel, and eventually required that all 
those entering the judiciary be graduates of one of three 
government-run provincial madrasas. 

The most prominent urban Muslim spokesmen of 
this period were associated with the judicial system. 
These include al-Makkr Ibn Badis, long-time kadz of 
Constantine, and a forceful defender of the autonomy 
of the Muslim courts in the 1860s, and ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Madjdjawi, who made his career as a teacher in the 
law schools of Constantine and Algiers. Al-Madjdjawi 
was one of the first exponents of Islamic modernism 
in Algeria. 

Though penal matters were early on entrusted to 
the French courts, colonial authorities concluded that 
they were not adequate to the task of maintaining 
order and that a more expeditious and severe form 
of justice was required. Thus was born in the 1870s 
the Code de l’Indigénat, a penal code administered 
by local French authorities. It focused on punishing 
the least hint of rebellious attitude on the part of 
Algerian Muslim subjects and on suppressing any 
action that might be construed as a threat to French 
economic interests. It was this aspect of French judi- 
cial policy, not only oppressive but also humiliating, 
that drew the most fire from the emerging national- 
ist movement starting in the 1920s. 

In the early 20th century, Algeria-based French 
jurists with knowledge of Islamic law sought to pro- 
duce a code of Islamic family law, known after its 
principal author as the Code Morand. Though the 
proposed code was published, it was never given offi- 
cial status. This was the result of opposition from 
powerful rural Muslim leaders, on whom the French 
leaned more and more for political support in the 
1920s. 

While the Muslim courts and law schools produced 
some outstanding figures in the period from the 1850s 
to 1914, they fell into eclipse after that time. With 
their jurisdiction restricted, the Muslim courts offered 
litle prospect of reward for ambitious young men. 
Thus Malek Bennabi entered the court system in the 
mid-1920s but soon became disaffected. By 1930 he 
was studying at a technical school in Paris, launch- 





ing what would be a career as one of Algeria’s most 
original and prolific Islamic thinkers. 

The turmoil of war in 1940-43 weakened French 
domination of Algeria. Two courses of action were 
possible for the French. One was to address Muslim 
grievances, including eliminating the Code de VIndi- 
génat. The other was severe repression, including 
the use of arbitrary detention, torture and execution. 
The period from 1943 to 1954 was one of competi- 
tion between these tendencies. After the outbreak of 
revolution in November 1954, the repressive impulse 
quickly got the upper hand. It was this flouting of 
civilised legal standards, dramatically revealed by such 
incidents as the 1961 trial of Djamila Boupacha, that 
decisively eroded the French public’s will to hold onto 
Algeria. But this severe repression also contributed to 
the development of a culture of extra-legal violence in 
Algeria that would dramatically resurface in the 1990s. 

With independence in 1962, the new Algerian gov- 
ernment’s immediate concern was to restructure the 
court system so that it reflected the values of national 
unity and socialism. Toward this end, all Islamic and 
customary jurisdictions were absorbed into a unified 
national court system easily accessible to all citizens. 

The next task was codification of law, beginning 
with the Penal Code, issued in 1966. An Economic 
Offences Ordinance, eventually incorporated into the 
code, upheld the socialist ideal of workers’ participa- 
tion and provided severe penalties to managers of 
state-run enterprises who let their own interests come 
before selfless dedication to the state. It also provided 
for the monopoly of the state in control of foreign 
trade and arranging contracts for the services of for- 
eign enterprises. The notion that private individuals 
might serve as intermediaries was anathema in the 
socialist doctrines that guided these policies. 

Even. in areas where Islamic law might have 
appeared to have a clear-cut application, it was sub- 
ordinated to the practical economic interests of the 
state, especially when they coincided with popular 
habit. Thus gambling on the state-run football pool 
was declared legal, while betting privately on horse 
races in France was not. Algerians were allowed to 
consume beer and wine produced by state-run enter- 
prises. By the mid-1970s, the sale of alcohol was re- 
restricted by local authorities in those areas where 
there was strong public opposition. 

Algeria had been independent for nearly a decade 
when the government finally began to deal with legal 
issues that were mainly cultural in character. As part 
of a larger campaign of Arabisation [see TA‘RIB] 
launched by the Boumédienne régime in 1971, it was 
declared that court proceedings should be conducted 
in Arabic which, in practice, meant Algerian collo- 
quial Arabic. By this time, the first law students whose 
training had been in Arabic graduated from the law 
school in Algiers. But as in many areas of the Algerian 
system, those with fluency in French, who tended to 
come from more affluent urban families, continued to 
have better opportunities. The question of opportu- 
nities in the court system for those proficient only in 
Arabic remained a smouldering issue that erupted in 
protests on Algerian campuses in 1976 in Constantine, 
and in 1980 in Algiers. The latter protests helped to 
launch an organised Islamist movement in Algeria, 
and resulted in President Chadeli’s seeking to accom- 
modate Arabic student grievances by intensifying the 
Arabisation of the judicial system. 

This point also marks a change in orientation toward 
the task of codifying family law. Throughout the mid- 
1970s, the ideology of Algeria had been one of Islamic 
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socialism, in which the interests of the state were para- 
mount. Islam was given a place of honour, but this 
was still one subordinate to the state. This ideology 
was embedded in the National Charter, endorsed in a 
referendum in 1976. On family matters and the rights 
of women, the Charter pointed in a progressive direc- 
tion, endorsing the principle of gender equality. 

By the time intensive discussions of a family law 
code got under way in the early 1980s, the socialist 
emphasis of the charter was under attack from the 
emerging Islamist movement. But the debates were 
also shaped by economic questions, such as the acute 
shortage of urban housing—which made it costly to 
ensure the rights of a divorced wife—and the rapid 
growth in population. The Family Law Code finally 
passed in 1984 was a mix of conservative interpreta- 
tions of Islamic law and the priorities of an embat- 
tled bureaucratic state facing the challenge of rapid 
population growth and high unemployment. Women 
were not protected against being married without their 
own freely-given consent, nor against being left eco- 
nomically helpless following divorce, nor against their 
husband deciding unilaterally to bring another wife 
into the household. Yet at the same time, in an effort 
to stem rapid population growth, the Code raised the 
minimum age of marriage to eighteen for women and 
twenty-one for men. 

The late 1980s, rather like the 1940s, saw a relax- 
ation of controls on political expression and the me- 
dia. An important development in the legal realm was 
the founding of the Ligue Algérienne des Droits de 
V’Homme, founded in 1985 and given legal recogni- 
tion in 1987. With the suppression of the Islamist oppo- 
sition starting in 1992, many controls were restored 
and there was a resurgence of extra-legal violence on 
the part of both Islamic rebels and government 
forces. In dealing with the challenge of establishing 
clearly who was responsible for given violent inci- 
dents, the courts have often proved ineffective. Yet 
the glimmer of hope that they may occasionally 
rise to this challenge has sustained a small, dedicated 
group of Algerian human rights lawyers. 
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4. xii. Tunisia 


In the mid-19th century, Tunisia had a pluralist | 


legal system. Although the respective spheres of com- 
petence and the various interrelations of the system’s 
components were far from being clearly and strictly 
defined, the broad lines of its structures can be delin- 
eated as follows. There was a religious legal sphere 
covering matters of personal status and, in most cases, 
civil law, se. a shart jurisdiction for the Muslims (that 
of kadis, Maliki or Hanafi according to the defen- 
dant’s rite, sitting as sole judges, plus madjalis, plural 
jurisdictions made up of kadis and muffis) and a rab- 
binical jurisdiction for the Jews. Alongside these was 
a jurisdiction of the central administration and_ its 





local agents, the 4@’7ds [¢.v.], who heard matters involv- 
ing penal law and, in part, civil law. At the head of 
this structure was the Bey, the supreme authority 
according to the double principle of a delegated jus- 
tice and one held in reserve. Disputes involving the 
representatives and subjects of foreign powers were 
the province of the consular courts [see IMTIYAZAT]. 

In 1857 the Fundamental Pact (‘ahd al-aman), which 
proclaimed the equality of all subjects before the 
law, began a slow process of legal reform. Hence in 
1861 there were promulgated at the same time a 
Constitution and a code of criminal and customary 
law (kaniin al-dinayat wa ’l-ahkam al-‘urfiyya). The 
Constitution set up a hierarchic schema of new tri- 
bunals which were to be created within the entirety 
of the Regency. A tribunal for commercial cases organ- 
ised under a code of commercial law had to be set 
up. However, although this last was actually promul- 
gated on | April 1864, it could not be put into effect 
because of the outbreak of the rebellion in that year, 
which brought in its train the abrogation of the 
Constitution and the code of criminal and customary 
law. The idea of legal reform and codification was 
taken up again in the 1870s under the reformist Prime 
Minister Khayr al-Din (1822-90 [g.v.]), but without 
his efforts being fully accomplished. 

In short, the modifications in the legal system 
attempted before the installation of the Protectorate 
were either of short duration or only touching upon 
the formal aspects of the existing legal jurisdictions. 
There was on one hand a reorganisation of the shart 
jurisdiction at Tunis in 1856 and then in the interi- 
or of the Regency in 1876. Also, there were mea- 
sures undertaken, notably between 1870 and 1873, to 
define more clearly the jurisdictions reserved to the 
central administration and its local representatives. 

The installation of the French Protectorate in 1881 
was to bring profound changes in the Tunisian legal 
system. By the Convention of La Marsa (1883), the 
Tunisian state undertook to “proceed to administra- 
tive, judicial and financial reforms as judged useful 
by the French government”. In practice, French 
control over the beylical state was to be assured by 
the bias of the Resident-General as well as by the 
presence of French officials at all levels of the 
administration. 

In the first place, following the doctrine of “dou- 
ble sovereignty”, the protecting power undertook to 
install for its own nationals a French legal structure 
(law of 18 April 1883), comprising justices of the peace 
and courts of first instance; not till 1941 was an appeal 
court created. Furthermore, the French legal system 
thus installed was to replace, until 1884, the various 
consular jurisdictions of the European Powers. With 
the land law of 1885 there was set up a mixed court 
for land questions, an original jurisdiction (inspired by 
the Australian model) aimed at promoting the 
registration of land and buildings. This court, made 
up of a French president, with one-half French judges 
and the other half Tunisian judges, was at the same 
time to reduce the sphere of the shart courts to 
embrace merely cases involving non-registered landed 
property. 

Regarding the reform of justice dependent on the 
authority of the Tunisian state, apart from the regu- 
lation of the jurisdiction dependent on the central 
administration (the so-called Ouzara = Wuzara’), whose 
competence was extended beyond the criminal law to 
all civil and commercial cases between Tunisians 
(except for personal status and matters connected with 
it), this was not really tackled till 1896, when an office 
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for judicial affairs (¢ddrat al-umiir al-‘adliyya) was set up. 
At the same time regional courts of common law 
were created with an organisation modelled on that 
of the French courts of first instance. If the magis- 
trates were Tunisians, they had nevertheless to be 
“assisted” from 1906 by “government commissioners” 
(French officials knowing Arabic). In 1921 a Commis- 
sion of Pleas playing the role of an appeal court, as 
well as a Supreme Appeal Court and a criminal divi- 
sion with jurisdiction over the whole land, were 
installed at the side of the court of Ouzara in Tunis. 
Also in 1921 a real Ministry of Justice was created 
and the principle of delegated justice came formally 
to replace that of justice held by the Bey. Only the 
right of pardon was henceforth reserved to him. The 
year 1938 was marked by the multiplying of courts 
in the various counties of the land, with a wide sphere 
of competence largely replacing that of the k@ids. 
From 1896, a commission was set up to prepare codi- 
fications based at one and the same time on French 
and on Muslim law and which were intended to 
become the laws applicable by the courts of common 
law. Codes of obligations and contracts (1906), of civil 
procedure (1910), of criminal law (1913), as well as 
for criminal procedure (1921) were successively prom- 
ulgated. In certain spheres of economic life, French 
laws became directly applicable. 

It was only much later that the shar? courts were 
remodelled. However, because of the reforms already 
in operation, their spheres of competence became 
reduced to cases of personal status and inheritance 
and also to those concerning family or private habous 
or hubus [see waxr. II. 3] and landed property which 
had not been registered. It was not till 1948 that a 
code of “procédure charaique” governing the organ- 
isation and exact competence of these courts was set 
up. They then consisted of two kédis and of two 
courts (madjalis) (for each of the two law schools, 
Hanafi and Maliki) sitting in Tunis, with similar juris- 
dictions (with one or more judges) in the interior of 
the country where, however, the Hanafi law school 
was not represented. The demands by certain reformist 
circles seeking a more radical reform of the mahakim 
shar‘tyya, as well as of the education system of the 
Zaytina [q.v.], which trained future personnel for the 
legal system, were hardly taken into account by the 
Protectorate authorities. 

A few months after the proclamation of indepen- 
dence in March 1956, the new Tunisian state issued 
a series of decrees aimed at reorganising and unify- 
ing the legal system. The jurisdiction of the shart 
courts was transferred to the courts of common law 
and their members integrated within the framework 
of the state magistrature. In May 1956, the French 
commissioners attached to the Tunisian courts were 
relieved of their functions, and in March 1957 the 
Franco-Tunisian Legal Convention ended the French 
courts. In September 1957 it was the turn of the 
Rabbinical court to be suppressed. 

After the installation of the republican régime in 
July 1957, Tunisia in 1959 acquired a Constitution 
which, in section IV devoted to legal powers, pro- 
claimed notably the independence of judges and laid 
down that they should be appointed by presidential 
decree on the proposal of the Higher Council for 
Judges. The formal functioning of this unified and 
centralised legal system was embodied in Law no. 67- 
29 of 14 July 1967 concerning judicial organisation, 
the Higher Council for Judges and the position of 
the judiciary. This law fixed the Tunisian judicial hier- 
archy as follows: county courts, courts of first instance, 








a court for land questions, appeal courts and a supreme 
appeal court based at Tunis. Furthermore, alongside 
a High Court for cases of high treason, the 1959 
Constitution equally made provision for an adminis- 
trative court; this was effectively set up in 1974 and 
considerably reorganised in 1996. 

In regard to the law applied by its courts, the 
Tunisian state undertook, from the time of indepen- 
dence onwards, to set up a new structure of national 
codifications. From among the legal texts dating from 
the colonial period, only the codes for obligations and 
contracts and the criminal code remained essentially 
in force. It is appropriate to mention that although 
the first article of the 1959 Tunisian Constitution 
made Islam the state religion, Islamic law does not 
appear amongst the formal sources of Tunisian law. 
Regarding the code of personal status, largely drawn 
from Islamic law, the legislating power showed a 
remarkable will for innovation, notably in abolishing 
polygamy, introducing judicial divorce and authoris- 
ing adoption. However, an analysis of judicial prac- 
tice in Tunisia has been able to show that there is 
a tendency amongst judges to refer, in certain cases, 
to non-codified Islamic law. 
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(BETTINA DeNNERLEIN and L. Rocier) 

5. The Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 

After a century and a half of trade, the last few 
decades of which were characterised by increasing 
involvement in political intrigue and military adven- 
turism-—inspired initially by rivalry with European 
competitors (most particularly the French, with whom 
England was twice at war in the mid-18th century)}— 
the East India Gompany emerged as a major politi- 
cal and military power in the subcontinent in the 
context of the disintegration of the Mughal empire 
into a collection of feuding regional powers. After the 
battle of Buxar (1764), which pitted the Company 
troops against the remnants of the Mughal army, the 
Company was in a position to conclude a treaty (far- 
man [q.v.]) with the titular head of the Mughal empire, 
Shah ‘Alam II [¢.v.], who in 1765 ceded to the 
Company in perpetuity the diwdéni (civil and revenue 
administration) of three eastern provinces—Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa—in exchange for an annual tribute 
of £260,000 (payment of which only continued until 
1773). The Company thus became ruler of lands and 
peoples, ostensibly in the name of the emperor. 

The modern period of judicial administration in 
South Asia commenced with the establishment by 
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Warren Hastings (Governor of Bengal, 1772-3; 
Governor-General of India, 1773-85) of courts serv- 
ing the indigenous population of these three provinces; 
and the virtually simultaneous establishment by the 
Grown of a Supreme Court in Calcutta. Hastings’ 
courts in the mofussil (the territory outside the seat of 
the Presidency, Ar. mujfassal [g.v. in Suppl.] “sepa- 
rated”) were creations of the East India Company. 
Hastings’ plan—frequently revised during his own term, 
further modified by Lord Cornwallis (Governor- 
General, 1786-93), and cast by the latter in the Code 
of 1793—set the pattern for judicial administration in 
the territories subsequently acquired. Hastings pro- 
ceeded to establish a Diwdani ‘Addlat (civil court) and 
a Fawdjda@ri ‘Adalat (criminal court) in each revenue 
district or Collectorship (the number of these courts 
was subsequently increased and their geographical 
jurisdiction decreased; courts subordinate to the Di- 
want ‘Adalat were also subsequently established). The 
Collector himself initially presided over the civil court; 
later judges were appointed from among the Com- 
pany’s covenanted civil servants. Indian Law Officers 
(Hindu pundits and Muslim mawlwis) were appointed 
to each Diwdéni ‘Adalat to expound the Hindu or 
Muslim law applicable to the case. The District Kadi 
and Mufii presided over the Fawdjdari ‘Adalat, in which 
Muslim criminal law continued to be administered. 
Appeals from the Diwani ‘Addalats lay to the Sadr Diwanit 
‘Adalat (chief civil court, initially comprised of the 
Governor-General and members of his Council}, and, 
after 1781, to the King in Council. Appeals from the 
Fauwdidart ‘Adalat \ay to the Sadr Nizamat ‘Adalat, ini- 
tially headed by an appointee of the Nizam. 

The early bifurcation between civil and criminal 
jurisdiction derived from the terms of the 1765 grant, 


under which criminal jurisdiction remained with the | 


representative of the Mughal emperor. In 1790 crim- 
inal justice was (unilaterally) brought under the direct 
control of the Company; the Fawdjdari ‘Ad@lats were 
abolished and replaced by criminal courts, headed by 
covenanted servants of the Company, assisted by kadis 
and muftis. Although some of the rules of Muslim 
criminal law and evidence were gradually modified 
by government regulations, it was not until the Penal 
Code of 1860, the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1861, 
and the Evidence Act, 1872, that Muslim law in these 
respects was completely superseded. After 1790 the 
Sadr Nizgamat ‘Adalat was comprised of the Governor- 
General and members of his Council, assisted by the 
Chief Kadi and two muftts. In 1801 the Governor- 
General and his Council members were relieved of 
judicial responsibilities in both Sadr ‘Adalats: the two 
appellate courts were united in a single Sadr ‘Adalat 
with civil and criminal sides, presided over by judges 
appointed from the ranks of the Company’s covenanted 
servants. 

In the Company settlements themselves, there had 
been courts established by royal charter since the 
Mayors’ Courts of 1727. (Prior to this, what justice 
there was in the Company towns and factories was 
a very rough and ready, and often brutal, affair.) The 
Mayor’s Court was a civil court of record, with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction only over Europeans to whom they 
applied English law; final appeal lay to the King in 
Council. (Although not compulsorily subject to the 
court, indigenous inhabitants might agree to such dis- 
posal of the dispute, in which case it would be adju- 
dicated according to English law.) The Mayor’s Court 
in Calcutta (the English town that had grown up 
around the Company’s factory) was replaced by a 
Supreme Court, established by Royal Charter (1774) 





and Act of Parliament (1773, as amended in 1781 
and 1784). The Supreme Court (after its jurisdiction 
had been more carefully defined by the latter acts) 
possessed civil jurisdiction over all British-born sub- 
jects and their descendants resident in the Bengal 
Presidency, and all persons residing in Calcutta, inchid- 
ing its Indian inhabitants. 

In Madras and Bombay, the Mayors’ Courts were 
superseded in 1798 by Recorders’ Courts, which pos- 
sessed powers similar to those of the Supreme Court 
in Calcutta (and were subject to similar restrictions). 
The Recorder’s Conrts were upgraded to Supreme 
Courts in 1802 (Madras) and 1824 (Bombay). As these 
two Presidencies acquired mofussil territories—Bombay 
following the third Maratha War (1818) [see MARATHAS]; 
Madras with the annexation of approximately half 
of Mysore after the defeat of Trpti Sultan [9.v.] in 1799, 
followed by the annexation of the Carnatic—the 
establishment of mofussil courts in these territories fol- 
lowed the pattern of Hastings’ plan as refined and 
codified by Cornwallis in 1793. 

Bombay was in many ways unique. The island was 
ceded to the Crown by the Portuguese in 1661 and 
leased to the Company in 1668 on payment of £10 
a year; the rights of the Company over Bombay thus 
derived from the British Crown, not from the Mughal 
sovereign, or regional potentate, or military conquest. 
Further, the island of Bombay had, previous to being 
handed over to the English, been under Portuguese 
rule for over a century, and the territory conquered 
in 1818, was taken over not from Muslim but from 
Hindu rule; consequently, Muslim law did not enjoy 
in Bombay the pre-eminence that it did in Bengal 
and Madras. The Bombay ‘Adalat system underwent 
several changes and refinements until 1827, when all 
previous Regulations were repealed and replaced with 
a series of Regulations which came to be termed the 
Elphinstone Code. One of the interesting things con- 
tained in Elphinstone’s Regulations was a Criminal 
Code for the Presidency, which was only superseded 
by the Indian Penal Code of 1860. 

The dual system of courts—Royal Courts, whose 
judges were appointed by the Crown, in the Presidency 
headquarters (Calcutta, Bombay and Madras); and 
Company Courts, created by the East India Company 
and staffed by its officers, in the mofussit—persisted 
until, in the aftermath of the 1857-8 uprising, the 
Crown assumed all rights that the East India Company 
had acquired and exercised on Indian soil. One con- 
sequence was the integration of the Company and 
Crown courts and rationalisation of the judicial struc- 
ture. In each presidency, the Sadr (appellate) Company 
Court was amalgamated with the Supreme Court to 
constitute a High Court. 

Significantly, under the British—Company and 
Crown—there were not in South Asia separate reli- 
gious courts for the religiously-derived personal laws; 
personal law of both Muslims and Hindus was admin- 
istered as an integral part of their civil jurisdiction 
by both the mofuss! civil courts and the Supreme 
Courts and, subsequently, the High Courts. Whether 
the litigation came before the Supreme Courts or the 
Company mofuss! courts, the indigenous peoples of 
South Asia were guaranteed the application of their 
own system of personal law in a wide variety of civil 
matters. The phraseology of Hastings’ formulation of 
1772 and the Regulation of 1780 preserved to Muslims 
in the mofussil “the laws of the Koran” when the lit- 
igation concerned “inheritance, marriage, caste, and 
other religious usages and institutions”. (The word- 
ing used in the Act defining the jurisdiction of the 
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Supreme Court was different but of similar import.) 
A Regulation of 1781 added “succession” to the top- 
ics concerning which the mofussil courts were to apply 
the personal law. The Regulation further provided 
that in the absence of statutory law, and in situations 
not covered by the earlier Regulation, the mofussi 
courts were to have recourse to “justice, equity and 
good conscience”, with the result that the personal 
(Hindu or Muslim) law was often applied in matters 
other than those specifically enumerated. In essence, 
“justice, equity and good conscience” was used in 
numerous situations to render applicable the relevant 
personal law as the “proper law” of the contract or 
transaction; reference was to the law which the par- 
ties could be presumed to have expected would apply 
to the transaction. On the other hand, statutes took 
precedence over, and could and did oust, Muslim law. 
By the end of the 19th century, applicability of Muslim 
law was confined essentially to family law, inheritance 
and certain transfers of property. Even in these areas, 
the secular law made inroads; e.g. a Muslim father 
could be compelled by the magistrate to maintain his 
illegitimate child (a provision repealed in Pakistan in 
1981); the apostate from Islam [see MURTADD] was not 
deprived of his share as an heir intestate (a provision 
repealed in West Pakistan in 1963). 

Because the company officials appointed to judicial 
duties in the mofussil courts (and the barrister-judges 
of the Supreme Court) were not, at least initially, 
knowledgeable in the indigenous legal lore, Muslim 
Law Officers (mawlwis) and Hindu Law Officers (pun- 
dits) were appointed to every civil court, original and 
appellate. These officers functioned, not as judges, but 
as resource personnel, to whom specific questions of 
law might be referred by the judge during the course 
of the proceedings before him. In order to displace 
the monopoly of specialised knowledge possessed by 
the Law Officers, work was undertaken to make 
authoritative source material directly available to 
lawyers and judges in English. The first Muslim text 
thus treated was the Hidaya, a 12th-century text by 
Burhan al-Din al-Marghinani [g.v.}, translated by 
Charles Hamilton in 1791. This was followed in 1792 
by William Jones’ translation of the Svradjyya, together 
with an abstract of the Sharifiyya; and by Neil Baillie’s 
volumes on Moohummadan law of inheritance (1832) and 
Moohummadan law of sale (1850), the former an abridge- 
ment of the Siradjiyya and Sharifiyya, and the latter 
based on relevant chapters of the Fatdwd-i-Alamgitt 
[see AL-FATAWA AL-‘ALAMGIRIYYA]. In 1865 appeared 
Neil Baillie’s translation and abridgement of those 
portions of the Fatawa-i-Alamgir likely to be relevant 
to litigation in India. This was followed in 1874 by 
Baillie’s translation of the major Ithna Ash‘art Shi‘t 
text, the Shara@’i al-Islam. A collection of the questions 
submitted to Muslim Law Officers by judges of the 
Company Courts, together with their responses, was 
published by William Macnaghten in 1825 as the sec- 
ond part of his Principles and precedents of Moohummudan 
law. And toward the end of the century, Mahomed 
Yusoof, in his Tagore Law Lectures, 1891-2, trans- 
lated the portions of the Fatdwa-i-Kadi Khan [see KADI 
KHAN] dealing with marriage and divorce. It was not 
until 1914 that E.C. Howard’s English translation of 
the Shafi‘ text Afinhaj et-takibin, prepared for admin- 
istrators and judges in Southeast Asia, became avail- 
able. Textbooks and compilations by Indian scholars 
and scholars of Indian Jaw also appeared. Ameer Ali’s 
two volume work was first published in 1880 and 
1884; Roland Knyvet Wilson’s Introduction and Digest 
in 1894 and 1895, respectively. The first edition of 





Dinshah Fardunji Mulla’s Principles of Muhammadan law 
was dated 1906; the first edition of Tyabji’s learned 
tome, 1913. Meanwhile, systematic reporting of legal 
decisions of the High Courts, Judicial Commissioners’ 
Courts and Chief Courts began in 1876 (under a 
statute of the previous year). The availability of pub- 
lished decisions enhanced the role of judicial prece- 
dent: a decision on a point of law by the Privy Council 
was binding on all British Indian Courts; and a deci- 
sion of the High Court was binding on the subordi- 
nate Presidency Courts. 

As part of the judicial reorganisation in the 1860s, 
the posts of Hindu and Muslim Law Officers were 
abolished; judges themselves, assisted by the lawyers 
appearing before them, were deemed capable of deal- 
ing with questions of Muslim and Hindu law, which 
continued to be dealt with as integral components of 
the civil jurisdiction. By the turn of the 20th century, 
virtually every superior provincial court of a province 
with a significant Muslim population had a Muslim 
among its sitting judges; the first two such High Court 
appointments were those of Justice Mahmood (son of 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan [see aHMAD KHAN]) to the 
Allahabad High Court in 1887, and Ameer Ali [see 
AMIR ‘ALI], appointed to the Calcutta High Court in 
1890. From 1909 a series of distinguished Indian jurists 
sat on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
{the ultimate court of appeal prior to independence 
and the establishment of national Supreme Courts); 
Ameer Ali, the first (and the only Muslim) Indian 
Privy Councillor, served from 1909 until his death in 
1928. 

Extremely significant is the fact that to this date 
Muslim law remains virtually entirely uncodified; this 
contrasts not only with the massive codification of 
Hindu law undertaken by India in the first decade 
of Independence, but also with the general trend in 
the Muslim world. (Major exceptions are the Dissolution 
of Muslim Marriages Act, 1939; the Pakistan Muslim 
Family Laws Ordinance, 1961; and the Indian Muslim 
Women [Protection of Rights on Divorce] Act, 1986.) 
Being uncodified, Muslim law is amenable to inter- 
pretation and/or reinterpretation by the court. This 
occurred during the British period, as in decisions 
holding that the post-pubescent Shafi‘T girl could not 
be contracted in marriage without her permission; and 
that the pre-pubescent Hanafi girl contracted in mar- 
riage as a minor by a guardian other than father or 
paternal grandfather could extra-judicially renounce 
the marriage on attainment of puberty. (Incidentally, 
it was Ameer Ali who had proposed, in his Mahomedan 
law, the interpretation of Shafit and Maliki law that 
was adopted by the courts in the former instance; 
and it was the same individual, in his capacity of 
judge of the Calcutta High Court, who delivered the 
decision establishing the point in the latter instance.) 
In the first decades of Independence, the new State 
of Pakistan appeared committed to a policy of idjtuhad, 
as exemplified by the dramatic decisions, endorsed by 
the Supreme Court of Pakistan, holding that, within 
the Hanafi madhhab, wives are legally entitled to recover 
arrears of maintenance (1972); and that a Muslim 
woman is entitled to a judicial dissolution of her mar- 
riage (in spite of her husband’s objection) merely on 
the ground that she finds the situation intolerable, 
provided that she is willing to return or forego her 
mahr (q.v.] and other “benefits” she may have received 
from her husband (1967). 

Although the documents of the late 18th century 
reflect an assumption that “the laws of the Koran” 
constitute a single entity to which all Muslims owe 
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allegiance, Muslim law is not a unified entity even at 
the textual level. The overwhelming proportion of 
South Asian Muslims are Hanafi Sunnis, but on the 
southwestern coast of the subcontinent another Sunni 
school, the Shafi‘i, is locally significant. More impor- 
tant in British India was Shi‘ism (brought to the sub- 
continent by the Persians), which had a considerable 
following, particularly in Oudh (annexed by the British 
in 1856 [see Awapu]). In spite of fact that since the 
mid-18th century the Nawab Wazir of Oudh had 
been a Shi‘7, Sunni law, as the law of the Mughal 
empire, applied in the territory until 1847, when (three 
decades after the Oudh dynasty had assumed the ttle 
of “King,” and nine years prior to the annexation of 
Oudh by the British) a Shi‘T mufit was appointed, and 
(Ithna ‘Ashari) Shi‘t law began to be applied to Shi‘is 
within the kingdom. Ironically, Shi‘ law was recog- 
nised by the Privy Council as the law applicable to 
Shr‘is in British India six years before it was recog- 
nised by the indigenous government of the Oudh 
Kingdom; and by the Bengal Sadr ‘Adalat more than 
three decades before the matter reached the Privy 
Council. However, given the numerical prominence 
of the Hanafis, the assumption of the South Asian 
courts is that a person, if a Muslim, is a Hanaft 
Sunni; consequently, the term “Muslim law” or 
“Islamic law” as used in judicial) decisions is usually 
synonymous with “Hanaff Sunni law”. The burden is 
on the person claiming to be a follower of a another 
Muslim school or sect to plead and establish this fact. 
Similarly, once it is established that a party is a 
Shi‘j, the assumption is that he is a member of the 
major sect, Ithna ‘Ashari. Information on the law of 
the minority Shi‘i sect, the Isma‘ilis, is much less 
readily available, although a significant difference that 
was of some importance during the British period 
(and overlooked by the Privy Council in an 1890 
case) is that the Isma‘ilis do not discriminate against 
the childless widow in matters of inheritance in the 
same way that Ithna ‘Asharis do. It was not until 
1969 that Professor A.A.A. Fyzee published his 
Compendium of Fatimid law. The terms “Shi‘i” and 
“Shit law” as used in South Asian judicial decisions 
are synonymous with “Ithna ‘Ashari” and “Ithna 
‘Ashari law”, 

Textual Muslim law, of course, does not recog- 
nise customs in derogation of the law; but rural agrar- 
lan communities, particularly in North India, did. 
Customary law, applicable to Muslim (and Hindu) 
agrarian families in vast regions of the north-west {par- 
ticularly the Punjab, the heartland of customary law 
and a province which was under Sikh, not Muslim, 
rule before conquered by the British in 1849) was 
essentially a retention and continuation of their pre- 
existing practices in “secular” matters, particularly suc- 
cession and dealings with property, by converts to 
Islam (and their descendants); even those Muslim 
tribes—~e.g. Pathans—who claimed to be descended 
from Muslim invaders had long ago fallen into line 
with the local practices. At the same time, these local 
practices were not consistent with Hindu law (and 
may well have predated tbe formal statement of 
Mitakshara Hindu law). Most of these people never 
had observed or been subject to Muslim law (or ortho- 
dox Hindu law), knew little if anything about it, were 
quite happy with the way things had always been 
managed in regard to succession and property and 
saw no reason to change—at least until well into the 
20th century, when religious revivalists and political 
leaders trying to define a Muslim constituency and 





organise a Muslim political movement attempted to 


convince them to change, and eventually legislation in 
the new Muslim state forced them to submit to a 
new legal order. 

Also problematic were communities whose ances- 
tors had converted from Hinduism to Islam but 
retained many of their Hindu practices. Both Hindu- 
ism and Islam purport to govern more than an indi- 
vidual’s religious devotion; both lay down rules 
concerning marriage, divorce, and other domestic con- 
cerns, as well as more “secular” matters, most impor- 
tantly dealings with property and inter-generational 
transmission of property. Individuals and communities 
who converted to the faith of Islam from Hinduism 
not infrequently continued Hindu patterns of prop- 
erty holding and transmission: matters which may 
have struck them as having little to do with religious 
profession, and matters which the ancient practice 
managed entirely to their satisfaction. Such a course 
was undoubtedly facilitated by the fact that Sifis, who 
were responsible for much conversion to {slam in 
South Asia, were not particularly concerned with mun- 
dane things like worldly property and its inter-gener- 
ational transmission. Prominent examples of groups 
which adopted Islam as a religion but continued their 
former Hindu practices were two commercial groups 
from western India, the Khddjas and the Menons; 
both were judicially held amenable to Hindu law in 
regard to matters of inheritance in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Further, an individual family (perhaps connected 
with or seeking favour from the Mughal court) might 
convert for political reasons, while at the same time 
continuing their previous practices concerning prop- 
erty dealing and succession. Other individuals or 
groups, most prominently exemplified by the Hindustani 
Kayasthas, who performed important roles in the 
Mughal administration, adopted many outward Muslim 
observances and customs (e.g. of dress, language, lit- 
erature, and even burial) without converting; they 
remained Hindus by religion and followed Hindu law 
(although depreciated by their co-religionists as “half- 
Mussalmans”). 

Distinct both from those subject to agrarian cus- 
tom in North India and from groups or families who 
converted from Hinduism without changing their prac- 
tices (particularly concerning inheritance and property 
dealings) to conform to Muslim law were those aris- 
tocratic Muslim landowning families who, although 
unambiguously subject to Muslim law, observed “fam- 
ily customs” designed to keep the landed estate intact 
and/or control its devolution (e.g. primogeniture, exclu- 
sion of female heirs, appointment of an heir). 

As the importance of “custom”——or behaviour and 
practices inconsistent with the religious affiliation of 
the parties—-become more apparent, it was explicitly 
recognised in statutes governing the subsequently 
established courts, and in practice by all the courts. 
The burden of proving a custom in derogation of the 
(otherwise applicable) personal law was on the per- 
son pleading custom. To be accepted as a rule of 
law, a custom had to be ancient, certain, reasonable, 
and neither repugnant to morality or public policy 
nor contrary to any statutory law. It was usually suf- 
ficient to establish that the custom had been regu- 
larly and consistently observed in the family, tribe or 
locality for at least fifty years. Once judicially recog- 
nised, custom could not be altered by anything short 
of legislation. 

One of the indirect (and doubtless unintended) 
effects of British policy in India was that anomalous 
communities and families became more aware of and 
conscious of their status and often moved to identify 
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more closely with one or other orthodox tradition. 
The pressure to identify with one of the two great 
communities became more intense with the advent of 
rudimentary democratic institutions and the prospect 
of eventual self-government in which numbers would 
count. Both sides launched missionary activities; in 
addition to seeking fresh converts, the Muslim tabligh 
movement [see TABLIGHT DJAMA‘AT] attempted to com- 
plete the conversion process in the case of anomalous 
communities and to induce groups following practices 
and customs inconsistent with the true faith to 
renounce such customs; the Hindu shuddi movement 
(launched by the reformist Arya Samaj) sought to 
“reclaim” descendants of former converts to Islam to 
the true faith of their more ancient ancestors. 

In 1937, Muslim political leaders managed to secure 
enactment of the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act, which substituted Muslim law as the 
rule of decision in preference to custom previously 
applicable, either by virtue of regulations specifically 
recognising custom and usage as the governing rule, 
or by virtue of the “justice, equity, and good con- 
science” clause. At the same time, the terms of this 
very statute demonstrate the importance of custom to 
a particular class of Muslims: the Muslim families of 
northern India holding large estates and frequently 
claiming aristocratic descent, whose support was essen- 
tial to the Muslim League, insisted on being able to 
retain the control of the inter-generation transmission 
of family property—a right which “family custom” 
often guaranteed and Muslim law largely negated. It 
was at the insistence of this particular class that the 
Shariat Application Act, 1937, did not compulsorily 
cover either adoption (i.e. appointment of an heir) or 
testamentary disposition of property. By a fortuitous 
circumstance, however, the rural landlords were totally 
exempt from the terms of the Act as far as their agri- 
cultural land was concerned. The Government of India 
Act, 1935, had come into effect before the Bill which 
became the Act of 1937 was actually passed. Under 
the scheme of the Government of India Act, succes- 
sion to agricultural land was a topic exclusively within 
the legislative competence of the provinces and the 
Central Legislature could not deal with it. (The 1937 
statute did, of course, cover non-agriculture property 
and e.g. brought the urban property of the Khodjas 
and Menons under the rule of Muslim law, as far as 
intestate succession was concerned.) 

(West) Pakistan acted shortly after independence 
totally to negate custom as a rule of law applicable 
to Muslims, affirming in its stead Muslim law (of the 
appropriate sect). Several Indian states have passed 
supplementary legislation amending the 1937 Act to 
cover succession to agricultural land. The scope for 
the application of rules of custom to Muslims has 
considerably decreased in South Asia and has been 
totally ousted in Pakistan. 

The new States of the subcontinent inherited, and 
very largely retained, the judicial structure as devel- 
oped during the British period (with obvious excep- 
tions; e.g. the ultimate court of appeal is no longer 
the Privy Council and High Court judges are not 
appointed by London), as well as procedural law and 
the major statutes enacted during the previous era. 
In every province a High Court sits at the apex of 
a hierarchy of subordinate civil and criminal courts, 
with ultimate appeal to the national Supreme Court. 
The most important post-Independence administrative 
development in regard to disputes to which Muslim 
Jaw is applicable has been the introduction in each 
of the three countries of South Asia of special Family 





Courts with exclusive jurisdiction in regard to certain 
areas of matrimonial and family litigation. Pakistan 
took the lead with the (West Pakistan) Family Courts 
Act, 1964; India followed two decades later, 1984; 
and Bangladesh in 1985. Simplified and less formal 
procedures, designed to expedite the litigation, gov- 
ern proceedings in the Family Courts, particularly in 
Pakistan and Bangladesh; and the rigorous require- 
ments of the Evidence Act, 1908, have been miti- 
gated in family litigation in India and Bangladesh. 
Although the Bangladesh statute itself declared all 
Munsif’s Courts (civil courts subordinate to the District 
Court) to be Family Courts and all Munsifs to be 
Family Court Judges, and Pakistan had within two 
years appointed judges to function as Family Courts 
throughout the country, the Indian legislation only 
mandated Family Courts for urban areas of popula- 
tion one million or more, and implementation has 
proceeded slowly. 

In Pakistan, General Zia-ul-Haq [see zIvA’ AL-HAKK], 
having seized power in July 1977 with the promise 
of elections within 90 days, justified holding power 
for eleven years (until his mysterious death in 1988) 
in the name of “Islamisation”. His patronage of the 
Islamists—to whom he increasingly looked as provid- 
ing some sort of “constituency” and creating the 
appearance of at least some popular support for his 
government, and whom he brought into a political 
prominence they had not previously enjoyed-—received 
a tremendous international boast with the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan (1979) and United States’ support 
of the “mujahideen” opposition. Money and arms poured 
into the region; thousands of madrasas, many of them 
training schools for Islamic warriors, sprang up in 
Pakistan. The Russians withdrew a decade later; the 
USS. lost interest; and Afghanistan descended into civil 
war, which Pakistan thought it could control to its 
advantage. 

The Zia era left his successors with a heady legacy, 
including the continuing fall-out of involvement in 
Afghanistan in the form of weapons, drugs, refugees 
and Islamic militants. Institutionally, the Zia legacy is 
represented by the Shariat Courts, created in 1978. 
These special courts possess jurisdiction to examine 
the Islamic vires of “any law”, and if such law is 
found contrary to the “Injunctions of Islam, as laid 
down in the Holy Quran and the Sunnah of the 
Holy Prophet,” to strike it from the statute book. 
Most recently this jurisdiction has been exercised (23 
December 1999) to order that interest in all forms 
be abolished in Pakistan by June 2001; and (5 January 
2000) to strike down many of the reforms achieved 
four decades previously by the Muslim Family Laws 
Ordinance 1961. (The Shariat Bench of the Supreme 
Court, affirming the 1991 decision of the Federal 
Shariat Court on nba, set 30 June 2001 as the dead- 
line for the conversion to a ribd-free system. On 15 
June 2001, the same court extended the deadline by 
twelve months. The decision of the Federal Shariat 
Court on the various provisions of the Muslim Family 
Laws Ordinance has been stayed pending an appeal 
to the Shariat Bench of the Supreme Court, which 
may not be heard for some time, and which will 
probably not fully endorse the position of the Federal 
Shariat Court. For a concise introduction to and assess- 
ment of the riba decision, see the booklet Moving toward 
an Islamic financial regime in Pakistan by P. Hassan and 
A. Azfar, available at www.law.harvard.edu/programs/ 
ilsp/publications.html.). In terms of substantive law, 
Zia’s program of “Islamisation” resulted in the prom- 
ulgation in 1979 of the four Audid ordinances (includ- 
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ing the draconian <ind Ordinance), introducing into 
Pakistan law the criminal offences (illicit intercourse, 
false imputation of unchastity, theft and consumption 
of alcohol), together with their respective punishments, 
defined in the sharia; imposition (1980) of zakat and 
‘ushr levies; promulgation (1982) of a blasphemy ordi- 
nance (defining an offence which carries a mandatory 
death sentence); repeal (1981) of the provision of the 
Criminal Procedure Code granting the illegitimate 
child a right to maintenance from his/her putative 
father; and the provisions in Pakistan’s new Evidence 
Order (1984) which reintroduced the two-year period 


of gestation recognised by classical Hanaff jurists and | 


devalued the evidence of women. 

Other dimensions of the Zia legacy are the enhanced 
politicisation of Islam and a dramatic increase in sec- 
tarian violence, between one sect or community of 
Islam and another, as well as between Islamists and 


non-Muslims (including Ahmadis, who were constitu- | 


tionally defined as non-Muslims by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s 
government in 1974). Religion is opportunistically 
invoked by each of the major parties; implementation 
of the Shari‘a is held forth as a panacea for the seri- 
ous problems facing the country, and not merely by 
the Islamic parties on the fringe of electoral politics. 
The 15th Constitutional Amendment Bill, as projected 
by Nawaz Sharif during his second (and abruptly ter- 
minated) tenure as Prime Minister (1997-9), would 


have somehow ushered in an era of communal peace | 


and social justice; ended corruption, maladministra- 
tion, police excesses, judicial delays and economic 
problems, and would have created an “Islamic wel- 
fare state”. Significantly watered down before being 
passed by the National Assembly (in which the Prime 
Minister had a comfortable and tame majority), the 
Bill declared the “Holy Quran and Sunnah of the 
Holy Prophet” to be the supreme law of Pakistan, 
above the Constitution itself and beyond the reach of 
Judicial decrees, and it obliged the federal govern- 
ment “to take steps to enforce the Shariah, to estab- 
lish salat, to administer zakat, to promote amr bil maroof 
and nahi anil munkar (to prescribe what is right and 
to forbid what is wrong), to eradicate corruption at 
all levels and to provide substantial socio-economic 
Justice in accordance with the principles of Islam, as 
laid down in the Holy Quran and Sunnah.” An unam- 
biguous commitment to theocracy—but with all the 
relevant terms left undefined. The urban industrialist, 
the Prime Minister elected with a “heavy mandate” 
(because of low voter turnout as disillusioned Pakistan 
Peoples’ Party cadres stayed at home) appropriated a 
page out of Zia’s handbook in an attempt to con- 
solidate power absolutely in his hands, without com- 
prehending that it was a Pandora’s box which he 
proposed to open. The Bill was pending before the 
Senate (where the Prime Minister had not yet mus- 
tered the requisite votes) at the time of the military 
take-over. 

On 12 October 1999—after an eleven-year post- 
Zia interregnum, which had seen four civilian gov- 
ernments elected, and three of them prematurely (and 
constitutionally) removed—General Pervez Musharraf 
removed the fourth in a bloodless coup. The General 
appears to be following the same path as his prede- 
cessor, General Zia-ul-Haq. Banning political activi- 
ties has created a vacuum which the Islamists (who 
have consistently failed dismally in electoral contests) 
are anxious to fill. At the same time, many of the 
announced intentions of General Musharraf (who ini- 





tially expressed his admiration for Kemal Ataturk}— 
de-weaponising society, modernising the curriculum in ; 


madrasas, amending the blasphemy law, restoring the 
joint electorate and improving the human rights 
record—-have floundered in the face of opposition 
from Islamists, and sectarian violence continues un- 
abated. 

In India, although the first decade of Independence 
saw the massive reform and codification of Hindu 
family law, nothing at all has been done in terms of 
reforming Muslim law and improving the position of 
Indian Muslim women. Pakistan’s Ordinance of 196]1-—— 
which, inter alia, requires that prior permission should 
be obtained for a polygamous marriage; renders all 
talak pronouncements (even the triple pronouncement) 
revocable; and denies legal effectiveness to any falak 
until a period of three months had passed following 
notification of the ¢alak to a local official, who is to 
use the intervening time to attempt reconciliation— 
had no echoes in the neighbour to the south. The 
Congress party, which ruled India without interrup- 
tion for its first thirty years (including seventeen years 
under Jawaharlal Nehru and eleven years under his 
daughter Indira Gandhi), was committed to secular- 
ism and democracy but was also pleased to have the 
Muslim “vote bank” securely on its side. When Mrs. 
Gandhi was assassinated in 1984, the Congress man- 
tle passed to her son Rajiv Gandhi. It was on his 
watch (1986) that the (misnamed) Muslim Women 
(Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act was rushed 
through Parliament, over objections of his own 
Congress parliamentarians and by virtue of a three- 
line whip. The Act of 1986 reversed the (1985) Shah 
Bano judgment and deprived destitute divorced Muslim 
women (simply on the basis of their religious iden- 
tity) of the minimal succour that section 125 of the 
(secular) Criminal Procedure Code, 1974, afforded to 
all such women. A harsh blow was struck against sec- 
ularism (and against women). The dynastic link was 
broken with Rajiv’s assassination in 199] and—rud- 
derless, faction-ridden, and tainted with scandal—the 
Congress party lost much of its appeal. The gather- 
ing clouds of Hindu activism, demanding an end to 
a policy of appeasement of minorities and emphatic 
affirmation of the Hindu-ness of India, broke over the 
North India city of Ayodhya when in 1992 the 16th- 
century Babri mosque was destroyed by a mob of 
Hindu militants, setting off a wave of Hindu-Muslim 
violence across the country. The Bhartiya Janata Party 
(BJP), with its “Hinduvta” (Hindu-ness) philosophy and 
agenda, rose to prominence on the rubble of the Babri 
mosque and emerged as the largest parliamentary 
party in the national elections of 1996, 1998, and 
again in 1999. A centre-left coalition (the United 
Front) managed to bring down the BJP government 
after only thirteen days in office in 1996, but itself 
fell seventeen months later. The BJP is the dominant 
member of the coalition (National Democratic Alliance) 
which has governed India since 1998. Although the 
exigencies of coalition require some dilution of the 
Hinduvta program, India under the BJP (1998 to 
the present) has seen a disconcerting amount of rhetoric 
and violence directed against religious minorities, 
Muslim and Christian. 

In both countries, pseudo-revisionist historiography 
has subjected the discipline of scholarship to the ser- 
vice of cultural myth-making and _ political indoctri- 
nation. 

Bibliography : \. Works that are essentially 
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the classical law. The Hedaya, tr. C. Hamilton, 
London 1791, 4 vols.; N.B.E. Baillie, Moohummadan 
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law of inheritance according to Aboo Huneefa and his fol- 
lowers (abridgement of the Stradjiyya and Sharifiyya), 
1832; idem, Mochummadan law of sale, (tr. of rele- 
vant chapters of the Fatdwa-i-Alamgiri), 1850; idem, 
A digest of Moohummadan law. Part first: The doctrines 
of the Hanefea code of jurisprudence (tr. and abridge- 
ment of those portions of the Falawa-1 ‘Alamgirt 
likely to be relevant to litigation in India), 1865, 
*London 1875 (Reprints of the 2nd ed. are avail- 
able, but must be used with caution. E.g., when 
the Premier Book House (Lahore) reprinted Baillie’s 
Part I (the Hanafi Fatawdé-i-Alamgiri and Part II 
(the Ithna ‘Ashari Shara‘ al-Islam), pages from one 
were intermixed with the other, see e.g. pp. 73-80 of 
the 1974 reprint of Baillie I; these pages are from 
the Baillie IZ and represent Ithna ‘Ashari, not Ha- 
naff, law); A. Rumsey, Ad-Szrajiyyah on the Mahommedan 
law of inheritance (repr. of Sir William Jones’ 1792 
translation of the Siradjiyya and Sharifiyya, with notes), 
Calcutta 1869, °1890; The Hedaya, tr. Charles 
Hamilton; ed. Standish Grady, 1870. (More con- 
venient than the 1791 edition because comprising 
only one volume; reduction largely achieved by 
tighter, smaller print and the elimination of wide 
page margins, etc.; however, a few discussions have 
been omitted, including slavery (irrelevant in British 
India after slavery had been abolished in 1843) and 
much criminal law (irrelevant in British India after 
the Penal Code of 1860), but also including apos- 
tasy.) Reprints of this edition are readily available 
but must be used with caution; typographical errors 
in these reprints include not only numerous (and 
usually obvious) misspellings of individual words but 
also the occasional (and not always obvious) omis- 
sion of a few lines, giving those lines remaining a 
totally different (and erroneous) meaning, Curiously, 
the same errors appear in the various reprints, 
regardless of date and publisher.; N.B.E. Baillie, A 
digest of Moohummadan law. Part second: The doctrines 
of the Imameea Code of jurisprudence (tr. essentially of 
major Ithna ‘Ashari text, the Shara’0° al-Islam), 1874, 
*London 1887 (Reprints available, but see the entry 
under “Baillie 1865” for a word of caution.); 
Mahomed Yusoof Khan Bahadur, Fatawa-i-Kazee 
Khan (tr. of portions dealing with marriage and 
divorce), 1891-2, 3 vols. (Reprint, in which the first 
two volumes appear as volume I and volume 3 
appears as volume 2, available.); E.C. Howard, 
Minhaj et talibin. A manual of Muhammadan law accord- 
ing to the school of Shafi, tr. into English from the 
French ed. by L.W.C. Van den Berg, London 1914; 
A.A.A. Fyzee, Compendium of Fatimid law, Simla 1969. 
(This text, edited by Fyzee in 2 vols., was pub- 
lished in Arabic in Cairo in 195) and 1961.) 

2. Works on Muslim law and its admin- 
istration in South Asia. W.H. Macnaghten, 
Principles and precedents of Moohummudan law, 1825, 
"1870; W.H. Morley, The administration of justice in 
Bnitish India, London 1858; W.H. Rattigan, A digest 
of civil law for the Punjab, chiefly based on the custom- 
ary law as at present judicially ascertained, Allahabad 
1880 °1901; Ameer Ali, Personal law of the Mahomedans 
(later Mahomedan Law, vol. ii), London 1880; 
Mahomedan Law, vol. i, 1884. (Subsequent editions 
are available; fortunately, those appearing after 1928 
have disturbed the author’s text minimally.); R.K. 
Wilson, An introduction to the study of Anglo-Muham- 
madan law, London 1894; idem, A digest of Anglo- 
Muhammadan law, London 1895; Faiz Badruddin 
Tyabji, Musim law, Bombay 1913, *1964; Mahabir 
Prasad Jain, Outlines of Indian legal history, New Delhi 








1952, °1990; J.N. Hollister, The Shia of India, London 
1953, repr. Delhi 1979; Tahir Mahood, Muslim per- 
sonal law. The role of the state in the Indian subconh- 
nent, New Delhi 1977, 71983; Lucy Caroll, Muslim 
JSamily law in South Asia. The right to avoid an arranged 
marriage contracted during minority, in Jnal. of the Indian 
Law Institute, xxiii (1981), 149-80; eadem, Nizam-i 
Islam. Processes and conflicts in Pakistan’s programme of 
Islamisation, with special reference to the position of women, 
in Jnal. of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics, xx 
(1982), 57-95; eadem, The Muslim Women (Protection 
of Rights on Divorce) Act, 1986: a retrogressive precedent 
of dubious constitutionality, in Jnal. of the Indian Law 
Institute, xxviii (1986), 364-76; eadem, Marriage- 
guardiandship and minor’s marriage in Islamic law, in 
Islamic and Comparative Law Quarterly, vii (1987), 279- 
99; eadem, Application of the Islamic law of succession: 
was the propositus a Sunni or a Shia?, in ILS, ii (1995), 
24-42; eadem, Qur’an 2:229: “A charter granted to the 
wife”? Fudicial khul* in Pakistan, in ibid., iti (1996), 
91-126. (Lucy Carrot) 
7. Singapore, Malaysia and Brunei 
These three states share a common history of British 
colonial control. Colonial legal policy was founded on 
the principle that English law was the law of general 
application to all subjects. However, where the “reli- 
gions, manners and customs” of the subject popula- 
tions were concerned, an exception might be made 
consonant with (English notions of) “equity, justice 
and good conscience”. This principle was established 
in 1781 in India and carried through into the Malayan 
possessions. The results for Islam was the develop- 
ment of a hybrid “Anglo-Muhammadan” law which 
had and still has family law and trusts as its area of 
jurisdiction. It was not until after the Second World 
War, and approaching independence, that any real 
effort was made to establish a separate Islamic court 
system. Prior to this time, the syariah (sharia [q.v.]) or 
the English law version of syariah was a matter for 
the general courts. The colonial policy legacy remains 
important both for substantive law and for the struc- 
ture of the contemporary mahkama in each of the three 
states. 
i. Singapore 
The first religious court (Syariah Court) was for- 
mally established in 1957 under the Muslims Ordi- 
nance of that year. At this time, Singapore was still 
a Crown Colony and the main motive for the court’s 
foundation was to attempt control over the very high 
divorce rates among Singaporean Muslims. For this 
reason, its jurisdiction was restricted to marriage, 
divorce, nullity of marriage, judicial separation, divi- 
sion of property on divorce, and maintenance. While 
the basic causes of action in these matters remain as 
in the syanah, the particular form in which they are 
put in the statute is derived from English law. The 
syariah has been reformulated. Further provisions in 
the statute reinforce this position. The language of the 
court could be English, professional advocates might 
appear, the laws on evidence were English, powers 
to compel attendance were the same as those applic- 
able in the secular Magistrates Court, precedent was 
wholly English and the qualifications and appoint- 
ment of judges was established by the Governor. 
Appeals lay to an Appeals Board over which the 
Governor exercised a general power of revision. Most 
important, the Ordinance did not exclude the over- 
riding jurisdiction of the secular High Court. In a 
series of cases from the late 1950s, the High Court 
did not hesitate to overturn or amend Syariah Court 
decisions. There were severe criticisms of Syariah 
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Court procedure, lack of record keeping and misun- 
derstanding of the rules of evidence. While justified, 
such criticisms could also be seen as somewhat unfair 
given that the kddis were not formally trained in 
English law. 

The Ordinance was replaced in 1966 by the 
Administration of Muslim Law Act which repeats and 
elaborates the 1957 Ordinance. The same subjects on 
family law are included and the 1966 Act, with later 
amendments, remains the law for Muslims in Singapore 
today. However, Singapore also has the “Women’s 
Charter” of 1961. This is an Act intended to set out 
the law for marriage, divorce, guardianship and main- 
tenance. It is essentially a copy of English matrimo- 
nial laws of the late 1950s, and thus: does not sit all 
that well with the version of syariah which the Syariah 
Court in Singapore is supposed to administer. By copy- 
ing an English statute, the government of Singapore 
had also imported all other English legislation on 
family laws, for example, the laws on maintenance, 
guardianship, matrimonial property and so on. The 
Syariah Court has been placed in an impossible 
position. On the one hand, it is constrained by sta- 
tute, and on the other it is obliged to apply “Islamic” 
law. It is the definition of “Islamic” law which is the 
difficulty. It now means four things. (a) The Anglo- 
Muhammadan laws derived from British Indian prece- 
dent and elaborated in the colonial period. Textbooks 
of these laws remain authorities for the secular courts. 
(b) The classical textbooks of the Shafi‘r school 
which are the primary reference for the Singaporean 
kadi. (c) The regulations made under the 1966 
Act which are binding on the kddi. (d) The deci- 
sions of the Kadi reported and followed by later kadis— 
that is, a precedent. It is this last (d) which is 
likely to determine the future of the Syariah Court. 
While the sdd?s derive their decisions from the clas- 
sical texts (see (a) above), they also follow the earlier 
kadis in an organised way through law reporting and 
analysis of the earlier judgements. In short, there is 
now a Muslim internal reformulation of syariah within 
the Syariah Court. While the substance of a rule may 
be jekh, the legal reasoning as to what it means and 
its application is English. This should occasion little 
surprise. Most if not all members of the Appeal Board 
have an English or English-derived legal education. 
For them, recourse to a precedent is perfectly nor- 
mal. The fact that the structure and precedent of the 
court is English-derived merely reinforces this posi- 
tion. In extreme cases, the syariah presence is con- 
fined to quotations from the Kur’4n, not infrequently 
irrelevant. The result is an eclecticism of source of 
law in both the court and at the Appeal Board level. 
For example, a survey of recent Appeal Board de- 
cisions (1988-95) has shown recourse to (i) English 
principles of statutory interpretation, (ii) Anglo- 
Muhammadan rules from British India, (iii) citation 
from the Kur’an, (iv) administrative rules on regis- 
tration of marriage and divorce, and (v) earlier Syariah 
Court precedent. There is nothing from /ikh as such; 
the whole complex is English. Even the siras cited 
are not decisive but seem to be put in so as to pro- 
vide “Islamic” colouring to a method of reasoning 
which is wholly outside the canons of Muslim jurispru- 
dence. This is not to say that fkk does not play a 
part, at least at the lower level. It does, but increas- 
ingly now in a secularised form. At the Appeal Board 
level, however, the secularised form is dominant. 

This state of affairs should come as no surprise. 
The intention of the Singaporean legislation was and 
is to control the family law of Muslims. This means 





that it has to approximate the secular family laws as 
closely as possible, consonant with the religion of 
Islam. The colonial legislation showed how this could 
be done. The Syariah Court, therefore, is limited in 
its function and jurisdiction and is ultimately answer- 
able to the Supreme Court of Singapore which will 
apply an Anglo-Syariah law. 

ii. Malaysia 

This state [see MaLaysia] is a Federation and under 
the Constitution (1957 and amendments), Islam is a 
state matter, not a federal matter. The result is that 
each of the states in the Federation has its own 
“Islamic” (or “Muslim”) law legislation. However, the 
Malaysian Constitution also says (Art. 3) that “Islam 
is the religion of the Federation”. Unlike Singapore, 
therefore, Islam has a constitutional presence at both 
the federal and state level in Malaysia and this has 
important implications for both the structure and juris- 
diction of the Syariah Courts. 

(a) A note of caution is necessary about structure. 
While all the states of the Federation have a Syariah 
Court with the same general structure, this does not 
mean that the courts have precisely the same juris- 
diction. Details vary from state to state. To be fully 
informed, one must therefore reach each state enact- 
ment. The following description is taken from the 
Federal Territory Administration of Islamic Law Act, 
1993, something of an exemplar Act for Malaysian 
{slam. Part IV (§§ 40-57) establishes a three-tier sys- 
tem, consisting of Syariah Subordinate Court, High 
Court and Appeal Court. The Appeal Court is headed 
by the Chief Syariah Judge who must be a citizen 
and who has had ten years Syariah Court experience, 
or “is a person learned in Islamic law”. This last 
qualification is undefined. A quorum for the court is 
the Chief Judge plus two judges drawn from a panel 
of seven judges. Decision is by a majority and the 
Appeal Court is the final court in matters of family 
law, wakf [q.v.], offences against religion, inheritance 
and bayt al-mal. The Syariah Subordinate Court has 
a limited jurisdiction in the same matters. Appeals go 
to the Syariah High Court and, finally, to the Appeal 
Court, which also exercises a general supervisory Juris- 
diction over the lower courts. The Act also provides 
for the appointment of syariah prosecutors. Persons in 
proceedings in the Syariah courts may be represented 
by a Perguam Syarie, an advocate who has a sufficient 
degree of Islamic knowledge and who is admitted to 
practice in the Syariah courts. The procedure in all 
the courts is based on the secular model. It is gov- 
ernment policy to standardise the Syariah court sys- 
tem nationwide on the Federal Territory model, but 
there is still some way to go at the moment. 

(b) Islamic jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the 
state Syariah Courts is as set out in their respective 
enactments. From the 1950s it has become increas- 
ingly elaborated to the extent that there is now a 
comprehensive jurisdiction which coexists with the sec- 
ular court system (High Courts and Court of Appeal 
[formerly Federal Court}). Concurrent jurisdictions 
always raise the issue of which is superior, or more 
exactly, which forum decides the issue. The question 
only really arose in the 1950s and was not defini- 
tively decided in Malaysia until 1988. Before that 
date, it was the secular courts which had overriding 
jurisdiction because these courts derived from the 
Federal Constitution and not, as did the Syariah courts, 
from state legislation. This was always a matter of 
resentment in Syariah court circles, and in 1988 a 
new article, 121 (1A), was introduced into the Federal 
Constitution; which reads: “The courts referred to [the 
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secular courts] shall have no jurisdiction in respect of 
any matters within the jurisdiction of the Syariah 
courts.” 

However, this does not really solve the issue; it 
merely puts it back one stage. It is still the secular 
courts, here the Coust of Appeal of Malaysia, which 
actually decides whether a course of action is “within 
the jurisdiction of the Syariah Courts”. There are a 
number of reported cases (1990s; see Bibl.) which 
demonstrate this; the Syariah courts have an inferior 
jurisdiction and have no power to determine the lim- 
its of that jurisdiction. It is the secular courts that 
interpret the Constitution just as they are the heirs 
to Anglo-Muhammadan jurisprudence. 

Given the structure of the Syariah courts and the 
issue of jurisdiction, it is not surprising that the judge- 
ments in the courts show an increasing degree of sec- 
ularisation of fikh. This has taken place in the area 
of family law, and the decisions are a case study of 
the fate of the syanah in the contemporary nation 
state. Fundamental to this is the fate of the classical 
text books themselves and here one can discern a 
consistent pattern from the late 1980s. Passages are 
cited as hukum syariah and then interpreted with ref- 
erence to Malaysian legislation and, in some cases, 
Malay custom (ada) as to land. The Arabic texts (stan- 
dard books and had?th collections) get quite new mean- 
ings which derive from adat, from legislation, and from 
earlier Syariah court precedents. These new meanings 
are now what fikh means; thus the Arabic sources are 
beginning to be interpreted and distinguished on the 
basis of English-derived principles. 

A second feature of the contemporary Syariah courts 
is the recourse to “modernist” legal reasoning with 
occasional but important recourse to Middle East 
authorities. Thus, from the late 1970s we find ref- 
erences to Syed Sabiq (his Fikh al-Sunna) and Ibn 
Kudama (the latter’s discussion of Abii Dawid). 

These two trends seem now to be almost irre- 
versible. The only surprising feature is the depth of 
penetration of secular (English) legal reasoning into 
the substantive fikh rules. There seem to be three rea- 
sons for this. 

First, while it is true that the syariah in its “pure” 
form (fikh and hadith) is now commonly cited, it is 
also true that the form of judicial records is in judi- 
cial precedent. Given that this is the form of the law, 
it is inevitable that the technical rules of English law 
will apply, and the result will be an Anglo-Syariah. 
Such has, of course, occurred before in British India 
and pre-independence British Malaya. The only dif- 
ference in the present case is the greater quality of 
Jfikh in the kadis jurisdiction. Even here, however, a 
lot of repetition appears. In short, the precedent law 
is decisive. 

Second, the members of the Appeal Board are, 
almost without exception, trained in English and 
English-Malay universities and practice at the secular 
Bar or the judiciary. This, apart from being Muslim, 
is their primary qualification. When this is combined 
with the precedent form, it is not surprising that an 
increasingly secular form of judicial reasoning is 
apparent. This is not to say that judgements are 
“un-Islamic”. Such would not be true in the sub- 
stance (result) of a decision. It is certainly arguable, 
however, in terms of legal reasoning. 

Third, the prevailing political climate for Islam in 
Malaysia is dictated by the Federal Government. It 
is one which encourages progress, “modernisation”, 
“development” and the like. Whatever the rhetoric, 
Islam is controlled in all its aspects so far as possi- 








ble. The religion must accommodate itself to the state 
and not the other way around. The same principle 
applies to kadi jurisdiction, and an increasing secu- 
larisation of Islam through administration and through 
the Syariah courts now seems inevitable. 

ii. Brunei 

The state of Brunei [9.v. in Suppl.] (independent 
in 1984) describes itself as a “Malay-Islamic-Sultanate” 
(Melayu-Islam-Beraja). The Sultan is Head of State and 
Head of Government; he is also the Head of the 
Religion of Islam which is thus entrenched in the 
Constitution. Prior to 1955, the laws as to Syariah 
courts were minimal, though a basic Kadi Court did 
exist. In 1955 Brunei adopted the Religious Council 
and Kadis Court Act which was based on the then 
Kelantan (Malaysia) Enactment. The Brunei Act has 
been amended and the current version is now 
cap. 77 of the Revised Laws (1984) with some later 
amendments. 

The Act establishes a Court of Chief Kadi in the 
capital and subordinate Kadi Courts in outlying dis- 
tricts. The extent of jurisdiction is determined by the 
Sultan but is in fact specified in detail in the Act. 
These include family law, wakf and, in criminal matters, 
offences against religion. The latter include gambling, 
consumption of alcohol, sex outside marriage, preach- 
ing Islam without permission and the unlawful 
construction of mosques. Appeals are dealt with in 
the Chief Kadi’s Court and above that by the 
Judicial Committee, which consists of the State Mufti 
and two other members appointed by the Sultan. This 
Committee also has authority to write an opinion 
on any question of Muslim law for a non-Islamic 
court if requested. Ultimate authority, however, still lies 
with the Sultan who, as Head of the Religious Council 
(one of the Councils of State), makes the final decision. 

The language of the Courts is Malay and records 
are kept in Malay. Advocates may not appear if an 
appearance is “contrary to the provisions of Muslim 
law” but may be permitted at the discretion of the 
Court. Procedure is based on secular court procedure. 
So far as evidence is concerned, Muslim faw is fol- 
lowed only with respect to witnesses. All other mat- 
ters of evidence are governed by English law as 
adopted in Brunei. The Courts may summon non- 
Muslims to give evidence. Matters of arrest and search 
in relation to criminal activity, especially breach of 
the peace, are governed by the secular criminal pro- 
ceedings in the Kadis Court. The execution of judge- 
ments is likewise governed by the Subordinate Courts 
Act. Generally, in civil matters the. practice and pro- 
cedure of the Magistrates Courts is followed in the 
Kadis Courts. 

In essence, the Brunei Act repeats the Malaysian 
and Singaporean provisions. This is true for judicial 
process. However, it is important to realise that the 
constitutional position of Islam in Brunei and_ the 
position of the Sultan provides a unique context for 
the operation of the Kadi Courts. Unfortunately data 
on their actual working are not as yet available. 

Bibliography: 1. Basic sources. These are the 
respective editions of the laws of each state. For 

Malaysia, there are variations from state to state. 

A useful overview, which notes the variations, is 

D. Horowitz, The Quran and the Common Law, in 

American Journal of Comparative Law, xiii (1994), 233- 

93. The other basic sources for Singapore and 

Malaysia are the Malayan Law Journal and Current 

Law Foumal, both in English with Malay summaries 

and the Jemal Hukum in Malay. There are no reports 

for Brunei. 
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2. General accounts. M.B. Hooker, Islamic 
law in South-East Asia, Singapore 1974, chs. 2 and 
4; idem, Qadi jurisdiction in contemporary Malaysia and 
Singapore, in M.A. Wu (ed.), Public law in contempo- 
rary Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur 1999, 57-75. The 
doyen of Islamic Studies in Malaysia was the late 
Professor Ahmad Ibrahim. His /slamie law in Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur 1965, though now out of date, was 
an important work. In the 1970-1990s, he pub- 
lished important papers in Journal of Malaysian 
Comparative Law and in the Annual Survey of Malaysian 
Law. (M.B. Hooker) 
MAI, the official title of the Sayfuwa rulers 

of Kanem [qv.], later Born [¢.v.], an African king- 
dom situated in the area of Lake Chad. Arab geog- 
raphers (al-Ya‘ktibi, al-Muhallabi) depicted the ruler 
of pre-Islamic Kanem as a divine king, Although the 
rise to power of an Islamic line of rulers in the sec- 
ond half of the [1th century resulted in a number 
of radical changes in the political structure, some basic 
elements of divine kingship continued to shape the 
royal institution during the period of the Sayfuwa. 
Among the features of divine kingship which resisted 
the secularising tendencies of Islam were the seclu- 
sion of the king, shown by his concealment in a pavil- 


ion behind a silk curtain, the prevailing influence of 


women of the royal family in court life (queen-mother, 
principal queen and princesses); and the notion of a 
legendary protectress of the king during his youth 
(Aisa Kili Ngirmaramma). Traditions associate the 


latter with the upbringing of the greatest rulers of 


Kanem-Bornii: Dianama Dibalemi (1203-48), ‘Ali Gadji 
(1455-87) and Idris Amsami (1564-96). The court cer- 
emonies and institutions derived from divine kingship 
were abolished by shaykk al-Amin al-Kanimi, who 


founded a new dynasty in Bornii in the first half of 


the 19th century. By adopting the Arabo-Islamic shaykh 
as a royal title instead of the earlier maz, he gave 
expression to his more strictly Islamic preferences. 
Bibliography: D. Lange, Le diwdn des sultans du 
[Kanem-] Bornii, Wiesbaden 1977; idem, Das Amt der 
Koniginmutter in Tschadseegebiet, in Paideuma, xxxvi 
(1990), 139-56. (D. Lance) 
MAI TATSINE (d. 
to Muhammadu Marwa, a mallam, or Muslim reli- 
gious leader in Kano, Nigeria, whose followers were 
involved in violent clashes from 18 to 28 December 
1980. Over 4,000 people died in these disturbances. 


He came from the region of Marwa in northern | 


Cameroon, from a group classified as Kirdi. These 
are hill dwellers and followers of traditional religions, 
while the Muslim Fulani dominate the plains. Famine 
drove the young Mai Tatsine out of the hills, along 


with many fellow Kirdi, in the 1930s. In the city of 


Marwa he took up Islam. 

He came to Kano in 1945 and began a career as 
a mallam. His teaching was evidently inflammatory for 
in 1962 he was jailed by Kano’s chief Muslim judge 
for the offence of shatima, or verbal abuse. Following 
his sentence, Emir Sanusi deported him to Cameroon. 

Such traditional forms of control were weakened 
following the abolition of the emirs’ judicial author- 
ity in 1966: Mai Tatsine was able to return to Kano 
and establish a popular following by the late 1970s. 
The disturbances began when the police were over- 
whelmed by sect members in a confrontation near 
the emir’s palace on December 18. Fighting contin- 
ued for ten days until the Nigerian army finally dis- 
lodged the "Yan Tatsine from their stronghold in a 
neighbourhood just outside the old walled city. Mai 
Tatsine was killed at this time. The sect survived and 


1980), a nickname given } 





was involved in clashes in Maiduguri and Kaduna in 
following years. 

The sect bears some resemblance to the Hamial- 
liyya [q.v.], an offshoot of the Tidjaniyya {g.v.] that 
began in Mauritania in the 1920s. Both movements 
emphasised living as a separate community which 
regarded other Muslims as impure. Many of its fol- 
lowers were recent immigrants to Kano, drawn by 
the city’s oil boom driven expansion, but it also had 
followers in rural areas. 

Bibliography: J. Boutrais, La colonisation des plaines 

par les montagnards au nord du Cameroun, Paris 1973; 

A. Christelow, The Yan Tatsine disturbances in Kano. 

A search for perspective, in MW, Ixxv (1985), 69-84; 

P. Lubeck, Jslam and urban labour in Northern Nigeria. 

The making of a Muslim working class, Cambridge 1987. 

7 . (A. CHRISTELOW) 

MAKASID at-SHARI‘A (a.), literally, “the aims 


| or purposes of the law”. 


The term is used in works of legal theory (usil al- 


Sikh (g.v.]) and refers to the idea that God’s law, the 


Sharia {g.v.], is a system which encompasses aims or 
purposes. If the system is correctly implemented, these 
aims will be achieved. From such a perspective, the 
Shava is not merely a collection of inscrutable rul- 
ings. One who claims that the Sharia has makasid is, 
therefore, making a statement concerning the ratio- 
nal nature of the Shara: that God intends to bring 
about a certain state of affairs by instituting particu- 
lar laws. Most Sunni legal theorists subscribe to the 
view that the Sharia has aims, and principal amongst 
these is the promotion of the “benefit for the believers” 
(masalith al-tbad). As al-Shaubi (d. 790/1388), prob- 
ably the most sophisticated of the classical exponents 
of the doctrine of makdastd al-sharia, states, “the laws 
were instituted only for the benefit of the believers 
in this world and the next” (Muwéfakat, ii, 2). The 
laws themselves are only the means of achieving God’s 
aims and intentions. They hold no intrinsic value, and 
if, on occasions, the strict application of the law com- 
promises the aims of the Share, then for some sup- 
porters of the doctrine of makasid, the law can be set 
aside or modified so that God’s intentions might be 
fulfilled. This possibility has made an appeal to mekasid 
al-shata particularly popular amongst modern legal 
reformers in the Muslim word, as it enables them to 
alter some long-held elements of the law which they 
consider to be impracticable in a contemporary setting. 

The doctrine of makdasid al-shai‘a has its roots in 
early Muslim attempts to rationalise both theology 
and law. In terms of theology, the ideas of the 
Muttazila [¢.v.] undoubtedly influenced the emergence 
of the makasid doctrine. The Mut‘tazili doctrine that 
God's decrees are subject to, rather than the origin 
of, the ideas of good and evil (al-tahsin wa ‘t-takbih 
{g.v.]) ultimately resulted in an assertion that God is 
compelled to act in the interests (perhaps the best 
interests) of humankind. His law must be of benefit 
to his creation, for if it was not, his qualities of jus- 
tice and goodness would be compromised. 

In legal works, a bundle of related doctrines can 
be seen as precursors to al-Shatibi’s elaboration. The 
development of kiyas [g.v.] as a legal tool provided 
the impetus for the doctrine of makdsid al-sharta; for, 
if rulings known to be true in one situation can be 
transferred to novel situations, then the law must, in 
some sense, be coherent. If it is coherent, then it 
must express the will of the Lawgiver. It is this under- 
lying assumption (that the intentions of the Lawgiver 
could be known) that was so vehemently rejected by 
the Zahirt Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064 [g.v.]). 
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The Shafi‘t jurist Abi Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 
5905/1111 [¢.v.]), on the other hand, asserted that one 
way in which the ratio (“la [g.v.]) of a ruling might 
be known is by comparing the candidate for the role 
of “la with the general aim (maksiid) of the law to 
“promote benefit and reduce harm”. This means of 
identifying or verifying the “la (known as mundsaba) 
rested upon the idea that the aims of the law were 
discernible (through reason or revelation). 

The Hanbali Nadjm al-Din al-Tafi (716/1316 [g¢.v.}) 
went further than this, arguing that all rules derived 
from analogy (bar those not open to rational scrutiny 
such as the ritual “%adat) are susceptible to change 
and development if the aims of the Lawgiver are not 
fulfilled. Discussion over the legitimacy of istihsdn and 
istislah amongst Hanafis and Malikis also rested on 
an acceptance that there were overall “aims” in the 
Sharia, Istihsdn [g.v.], originally used as an accusation 
of arbitrary preference, was rationalised by Hanafis 
such as al-Sarakhst (d. 483/1090 [9.v.]) to refer to 
the rejection of the strict application of kiyds in favour 
of a ruling which better promotes the benefits of the 
believers (masalh al-%bad). 

Istislah [g.v.] was discussed extensively by Malikis, 
in part because Malik himself is reported to have 
advocated it; it refers to a jurist’s ruling which has 
no precedent in the revelatory texts, and is based on 
the calculation of some benefit (maslaha mursala) [see 
MASLAHA] to the individual or communities concerned. 
Malikis, such as al-Karafi (d. 684/1285 [see sumHAB 
AL-DIN AL-KARAFI]), recognised the theologically prob- 
lematic nature of basing a ruling not on textual sup- 
port but on a benefit perceived by a jurist. It is 
perhaps unsurprising then, given the Maliki history of 
discussions of istslah, that the greatest exponent of 
makasid al-shar*a should come from the Maliki school, 
sc. Abii Ishak al-Shatibi [g.v.], the 8th/14th-century 
Granadan jurist. Al-Shatibi, in his Muwdfakat, takes 
the analysis of “benefits” accruing from the institu- 
tion of the Sharia used by previous jurists in relation 
to kiyds, istthsdn and istislah, and declares, uncompro- 
misingly, that the whole Sharia exists to promote the 
welfare of the believers. The benefits which are pro- 
moted and preserved when the Shavva is instituted are 
of three basic types. There are those elements which 
are necessary (dariira [q.v.]) for human existence to 
prosper (there are, al-Shatibr argues, five of these: the 
preservation of life, property, progeny, mind and reli- 
gion); there are those which are needed (Adda) in 
order to make obedience to the Sharia less demand- 
ing; and there are those which, whilst not necessary 
or needed, improve (éahsiniyya) the benefits already 
enjoyed by the believers. Each ruling in the Sharia 
can be said to benefit the believers in one of these 
three areas. For example, it is necessary (dariira) to 
human existence to preserve life, and God has insti- 
tuted (in the Sharia) rules concerning punishment and 
compensation for murder. In order to make the Sharia 
easier to follow (haga), the law permits sick people 
to miss prayer. Finally, the benefits to the believers 
are improved (tahsiniyya) by supererogatory manumis- 
sion, though community welfare would be maintained 
if this act was not performed. 

Al-Shatibr’s schema, which was innovative within 
the deeply conservative tradition of Sunni usu al-fikh, 
undoubtedly influenced subsequent writings, but it is 
in the modern period that these ideas have been 
developed and enhanced, and a genre of makasid writ- 
ing can be said to have emerged. In particular, North 
African (Maliki) jurists, such as Muhammad Tahir b. 
‘Ashar (d. 1973) and ‘Allal al-Fast (d. 1973), com- 





posed works devoted to makdsid al-shari‘a which draw 
heavily on al-Tafi and al-Shatibr. Ibn ‘Ashir, for 
example, adds equality and freedom to al-Shatibi’s list 
of the five elements necessary for human existence to 
prosper. The modern emergence of a theology rem- 
iniscent of Mut‘tazili doctrine has enabled jurists to 
consider the Sharia as more adaptable to change and 
distinguish between the unchanging aims of the law 
and mutable particular regulations. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ibn Hazm, al-Jhkam 
Ji usiil al-ahkam, Cairo 1978; Sarakhsi, al-Usil, Cairo 
1973; Ghazali, al-Mustasfa min “lm al-usiil, Beirut 
1996; Tufi, ‘Alam al-djadhal fi alm al-djadal, Wiesbaden 
1987; Karafi, Sharh al-tankih al-fusiil fi ikhtisdr al- 
mahsil fi ‘l-usiil, Cairo 1973; Shatibi, al-Muwafakat 
ft usiil al-sharv‘a, Cairo 1969-70. 

2. Studies. ‘Allal al-Fasi, Makdasid al-shari‘a al- 
islamiyya wa-makanmuhd, Casablanca 1963; A.-M. 
Turki, Polémiques entre Ibn Hazm et Bagi sur les principes 
de la lot musulmane, Algiers 1973; Muhammad Tahir 
Ibn ‘Ashtir, Makasid al-shari‘a al-islamiyya, Tunis 1978; 
K. Masood, Islamic legal philosophy. A study of Abii 
Ishaq al-Shatibi’s life and thought, Islamabad 1977; 
A. Zysow, The economy of certainty. An introduction to 
the typology of Islamic legal theory, Harvard Univ. Ph.D. 
thesis 1984, unpubl.; B. Weiss, The search for God’s 
law, Islamic jurisprudence in the wnitings of Sayf al-Din 
al-Amidi, Salt Lake City 1992; W. Hallaq, A history 
of Islamic legal theories. An introduction to Sunni usiil al- 
Sigh, Cambridge 1997. (R.M. GLEAVE) 
MAKBARA. 4. In Iran. 

Islamic cemeteries in Iran, Transoxania and Afgha- 
nistan were generally located, in accordance with the 
practices of Zoroastrian, Christian or Jewish commu- 
nities, extra muros of existing settlements and along 
main roads exiting from the city gates (al-Mukaddasi, 
438; al-Isfahani, Aghdni’, xix, 114 (for Isfahan, see Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Beirut, xi, 28; Harat: T. Allen, A cata- 
logue of the toponyms and monuments of Timurid Herat, 
Cambridge 1981, 165; Rayy: H. Kartman, Rayy-t 
bastan, Tehran 1345 A.S.H., i, 366-479; C. Adle, 
Constructions funéraires @ Rey circa X°-XII" siécle, in Akten 
des 8. Internationalen Kongresses fiir wanische Kunst und 
Archdologie, Berlin 1979, 511-12; Samarkand: N.B. 
Nemceva, Etappen der Herausbildung der Ensembles Schah-i 
Sinda in Samarkand, in ZA, N.S. xii [1978], 51-68). 
Al-Mukaddasi, however, remarks on the noteworthy 
exception of Tustar where the cemetery was estab- 
lished on higher ground within the city because of 
frequent river floods (cid, 409). For a mediaeval vis- 
itor, the sight of cemeteries evoked feelings of sad- 
ness and a sense of disorientation (Abii Shama, 
Taradjim ndjal al-karn al-sddis wa ‘l-sdbr, ed. M.Z. al- 
Kawthari, Beirut 1974, 16). Nevertheless, tombs were 
often located as close as possible to the roads in the 
hope. that compassionate passers-by would stop to 
offer prayers (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir’at al-zaman, 
Haydarabad 1951, viii, 442). Not wanting to be con- 
stantly reminded of the inevitability of death, the Biyid 
‘Adud al-Dawla issued orders to enclose cemeteries 
with high walls (Djizdjani, Tabakat-: Naswi, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Hayy Habibi, Kabul 1342/1963, 223). Visits to 
grave sites in Hamadhan or Shiraz included not only 
recitations of the Kur’an but also offerings of food 
and drink (zalla wa nawdla) for the dead (Rawandi, 
Rahat al-sudir, ed. M. Iqbal, London 1921, 300; Ibn 
Battita, Rihla, Beirut 1968, 209-10). 

When Muslims lived with the indigenous population 
of Iran immediately after the conquest, they used 
existing pre-Islamic cemeteries and seem soon to have 
adopted local funerary customs. Muslim burials on 
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Tepe no. 2 at Bayram ‘Ali near Marw make use of 
earlier structures, so-called nawdwis (M.E. Masson, 
Materiali: po arkheologi Merva, in Trudi YuTAKE, xiv 
[1969], 7-12; O.V. Obel’Genko, Nekropol’ dreonego Merva, 
in ibid., 95-9). Burials in ossuaries and jars are mixed 
with regular Muslim graves in a 7th-l10th century 
cemetery outside Taraz near Dzhambul (Kazakhstan) 
(L.I. Rempel’, Nekropol’ drevnego Taraza, in Kratkie 
Soobshéeniya Instituta Material’noy Kiul’turi, \xix [1957], 
102). The best-known site for these hybrid practices, 
however, is the “Monumental Cemetery” (Site O) in 
Siraf [g.v.], situated on a spur of land overlooking the 
city’s west end, that also had its own funerary mosque 
(D. Whitehouse, Excavations in Siraf, in Iran, xii [1974], 
23-30). Dating back to the pre-Islamic period, the 
100 x 150 m cemetery was dominated by a group 
of about forty monumental tombs (5 x 5 m to 9.5 x 
10 m), built between the 9th and the 10th centuries, 
with graves grouped around them. Most appear to 
have been used for the collective disposal of the dead, 
who were buried inside without coffins and without 
separating the corpses according to gender. Most bod- 
ies were aligned in an orthodox manner north-south, 
with their heads turned towards the west, i.e. Mecca. 
The deceased, who appear to have been members of 
the wealthier society of Siraf, were buried with rings, 
beads, bracelets and ceramic jugs (ibid., 25). Similar 
cemeteries are known from literary sources to have 
existed in Paykand, modern Karakul in Turkmenistan 
(anon., Hudid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky?, 113) and Yazd 
(Dja‘fart, Ta’rikh-t Yazd, ed. I. Afshar, Tehran 1337 
A.S.H./1958, 130). 

Cemeteries intra muros were often established in ruins 
or in buildings that were partially torn down for that 
purpose (Whitehouse, zid., 9; A. MecNicoll, Site G. 
Islamic Cemetery, in McNicoll and W. Ball (eds.), 
Excavations at Kandahar 1974 and 1975, Oxford 1996, 
214, 234-6), while growing settlements were laid out 
around pre-existing cemeteries, respecting and care- 
fully enclosing the tombs (Whitehouse, ibid., 12). 

Local pre-Islamic cemeteries continued in use, but 
cemeteries also opened up in greater Iran around 
tombs ascribed to legendary shuhad@ of the Muslim 
conquest of Iran (Yakiat, iv, 418; E. Cohn-Wiener, 4 
Turanic monument of the twelfth century A.D., in Ars Islamica, 
vi [1939], 88-91); to saints (A.S. Melikian-Chirvani, 
Remarques préliminaires sur une mausolée ghaznévide, in Arts 
Astatiques, xvii, 59-60) or to former rulers (Cohn-Wiener, 
Die Ruinen der Seldschukenstadt von Merw und das Mausoleum 
Sultan Sandschars, in Festschrift F. Sarre, Leipzig 1925, 
116). 

Only scarce documentation exists on remnants of 
some nomadic cemeteries in the Atrek valley in north- 
eastern Iran and in southwestern Iran dating from 
the 17th to the 19th centuries. The Turcoman Géklen 
tribe possessed a common burial ground 60 km/40 
miles north of Djurdjan, scattered over hills, slopes, 
and plateaux of the Gékcheh mountain, to which the 
deceased were brought often from far away, after a 
preliminary burial for some time in the area around 
seasonal camps (D. Stronach, Standing stones in the Atrek 
region. The Halat Nabi cemetery, in Iran, xix [1981], 147- 
51). In contrast to this, cemeteries of the Lur nomads 
in Luristaén were established along the annual tribal 
migratory routes and may coincide with old camp sites. 
Tombs in these cemeteries were marked by pictorial 
stelae with gender-specific images and inscriptions (I.D. 
Mortensen, Women after death. Aspects of a study on Iranian 
nomadic cemeteries, in B. Utas [ed.], Women in Islamic 
societies, London 1983, 26-47; idem, Nomadic cemeteries 
and tombstones from Luristan, Tran, in J.-L. Bacqué- 





Grammont and A. Tibet [eds.], Cimetiéres et traditions 
funéraires dans le monde islamique, Ankara 1996, i, 175- 
83). 

In contemporary Jran, modern and efficiently-admin- 
istered cemeteries have been established, often at some 
distance from major cities and pilgrimage centres, as 
more orderly alternatives to older, more scattered bur- 
ial places. Between the 1970s and late 1980s, the city 
of Mashhad inaugurated the cemeteries of Bihisht-i 
Rida and Djawad-i A’imma 20 miles southwest of the 
city in the vicinity of an old cemetery named after 
the tomb of the 9th century Imamzada Kh*adja Abu 
‘l-Salt. Simultaneously, modern extensions to the 
Timtrid shrine of Imam ‘Ali al-Rida now include 
underground burial vaults, named al-Kuds and 
Mashhad-i Djumhiiri, for civilians and soldiers killed 
during the Revolution and the [ran-‘Irak War. 

Used as a burial ground since the 1950s and opened 
officially in 1970, the sprawling Bihisht-i Zahra’ ceme- 
tery (Paradise of [Fatima] the Radiant) south of Tehran 
along the highway to Kum is today the city’s main 
cemetery. During the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
Bihisht-i Zahra’ gained the reputation as a national 
symbol of the Revolution, as many of those killed 
during demonstrations against the Shah or in _post- 
Revolutionary factional fighting were buried there as 
martyrs. During the eight years of war with ‘Irak, a 
vast, separate section was added for soldiers killed in 
action, whose tombs are typically surmounted by cases 
that exhibit a portrait photo of the deceased and 
Islamic and Revolutionary paraphernalia. The impres- 
sive visual expression of Bihisht-i Zahra’ as a ceme- 
tery dedicated to the commemoration of martyrs, a 
fountain that spouts red water, has been copied 
throughout Iran (Hamid Algar, art. Behest-e Zahra’, in 
Err, iv, 108-9; D. Hiro, ran under the Ayatollas, London 
1985, 77). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but on the 
graveyards where British travellers, traders, mis- 
sionaries, etc., were buried, see Sir Denis Wright, 
Burials and memorials of the British in Persia, in Iran, 
xxxvi (1998), 165-73, and further notes and photographs, 
in ibid., xxx (1999), 173-4, xxxix (2001), 293-8. See 
also, on cemeteries in Persian folklore, Er art. 
Cemeteries (Mahmoud Omidsalar).  (T. Letsren) 
MAKTUBAT (a.), literally “letters”, a term used 

especially in Muslim India for the epistles of Saf? 
leaders. 

Apart from epistolary collections of political and 
literary significance (like /@az-1 Khusrawi, Mukatabat- 
Rashidi, Riyad al-Insh@, Insh@-1 Abu °l-Fadl), there are 
collections of letters written by mystic teachers to their 
disciples. This epistolary literature, which throws valu- 
able light on the mystic ideology and institutions of 
the period, may broadly be classified under four cat- 
egories: (i) sundry correspondence limited mostly to 
one or two letters dealing with some religious prob- 
lem, e.g. letters attributed to Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir 
Gilani, Kh*adja Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaykh 
Farid Gandj-i Shakar, Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’ 
and others; (ii) collections of letters in the nature of 
mystic lucubrations without any indication of the ad- 
dressees, e.g. letters of ‘Ayn al-Kudat Hamadani, Kadi 
Hamid al-Din Nagawrt and Sayyid ‘Alr Hamadani; 
(iii) collections of letters bearing on mystical or reli- 
gious themes addressed to disciples to resolve their 
difficulties, e.g. the letters of the Imam al-Ghazali, 
Sana’y, Rifa‘i, Yahya Manéri, Bu ‘Ali Kalandar, Ashraf 
Djahangir Simnani, Gist Daraz, Nir Kutb-i ‘Alam, 
Dja‘far Makki, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kuddiis, Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Hakk Muhaddith, Shah Muhibb Allah of Allahabad 
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and others; and (iv) collections of letters having the 
consistent exposition of a specific ideological position 
and controlling the organisational direction and ideo- 
logical drift of the disciples. The Nakshbandi saints, 
particularly from the time of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
used letters as a regular channel for the communica- 
tion of their trends of thought. His successors, Kh*adja 
Muhammad Ma‘sim, Muhammad Nakshband-i Thani, 
Kh" adja Sayf al-Din, Mirza Mazhar Djin-i Djanan, 
Shaykh Muhammad Sa‘id, Shah Ghulam ‘Ali, Shah 
Ahmad Sa‘id, ‘Abd al-Ra’if and others, wrote large 
number of letters which are a veritable source for the 
study of Nakshbandr thought and its reaction to dif- 
ferent socio-religious situations. The thought of the 
silsila was so consolidated on their basis that, during 
the last three hundred years, the Nakshbandis have 
drawn spiritual guidance from these letters. 

Taken as a whole, the Suhrawardi, the Kadiri and 
the Shattar7 saints do not seem to have adopted corre- 
spondence as a regular means of communicating their 
ideology. Except for the Maktubat-i Kadi Shattar (ms. 
in Manér Khanakah) no saint of these orders seems 
to have left any significant collection of letters. The 
Nakshbandis, the Firdawsis and the Gishtis made use 
of this medium effectively. In Nakshbandi discipline, 
the maktibat of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi [g.v.] and 
his descendants assumed the same significance which 
malfuzat |q.v. in Suppl.] like Fawd’id al-fwad and Khayr 
al-madjalis assumed in the Cishti silsila. Shaykh Nizam 
al-Din Awliya’ used to write letters on a large scale 
(Shaykh Mubarak Gopamawi had collected his hun- 
dred letters—Styar al-awliya’, Dihlt 1302, 310—and 
Amir Khusraw also received a large number of let- 
ters which he had buried with him [zdid., 302-3], but 
these were of personal nature and were not collected 
in any compendium. Among the Cisht? saints, the 
most effective collections of maktibat are those of Nir 
Kutb-i ‘Alam, ‘Abd al-Kuddiis Gangohi and Shah 
Kalim Allah of Dihli. The last-mentioned saint con- 
trolled and guided the Cishti organisation in the 
Deccan through correspondence, at a time when 
Awrangzib [q.v.] was showing his definite preference 
for the Nakshbandi order. Perhaps Shah Kalim Allah 
was influenced by the practice of his contemporary 
Nakshbandi saints in giving importance to correspond- 
ence in organising the affairs of the sista and in con- 
trolling its ideological slant. 

Among the Firdawsis, the letters of Shaykh Sharaf 
al-Din Yahya succeeded in boosting the mystics’ morale 
after their setback at the hands of Muhammad b. 
Tughluk [g.v.]. 

The available maktib literature throws light on the 
thought and activities, as also the problems and pref- 
erences, of the saints of different periods and different 
orders. Though some of the letters of the Imam al- 
Ghazali are addressed to wazirs and government offi- 
cials, they help us in assessing the position of religion 
in the administration of those days. His communica- 
tions to the kadis, the jurists and theologians throw 
light on the nature of the religious problems and 
tensions of the period and have a sermonising tone. 
The letters of Sana’i, only seventeen in number, help 
us in understanding the mental climate of the late 
Ghaznawid period as much as his mystical poetry. 
The letters of Nir Kutb-i ‘Alam throw light on the 
socio-political crisis in Bengal in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. The letters of Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Yahya reveal 
the anxiety of the Firdawst saint to salvage mystic 
institutions from ruin. The Maktibat of Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Kuddis of Gangsh [see GANGOHT, in Suppl.) bring 
into focus the atmosphere immediately preceding the 








rise of the Bhakti movement. The letters of Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi provide material for the study of 
reactions against Akbar’s religious experiments. So 
also the letters of ‘Abd al-Hakk Muhaddith reveal the 
anxiety of Muslim minds at the anarchy prevailing 
in Muslim religious life. The letters of Shah Muhibb 
Allah, particularly those addressed to Dara Shuksdh 
[¢.v.], show his anxiety to retrieve pantheistic thought 
from condemnation and conflict. When read with the 
letters of Kh*adja Ma‘sim and other Nakshbandi 
saints, they reveal the nature of conflict in mystical 
thought at this time. Kh*adja Ma‘siim’s letters high- 
light the atmosphere of religious revival that took 
place during the time of Awrangzib. The letters of 
Shah Wali Allah [9.v.] illuminate his efforts to bridge 
the gulf between the devotees of wahkdat al-wudjid 
and its critics on one side and his political activities, 
involving correspondence with Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
Muhammad Shah and Nadjib al-Dawla [g.vv.], on the 
other. The letters of Mirza Mazhar show significant 
religious trends of the period which led to his decla- 
ration of Vedas as a revealed book and his according 
the status of Afl-i Kitab to the Hindus. 

For a study of the actual application of mystic ide- 
ology to concrete socio-religious situations, the impor- 
tance of Maktibat literature cannot be over-emphasised. 
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MALA’ (4,), lit. a “group (of people)”, or a 
“host”, or a “crowd”, like djama‘a, kawm [q.vv.], nafar, 
raht, and more generally, “the public”, and hence, ft 
mala’, fi ‘l-mala “publicly” (e.g. al-Bukhari, Sehth, 9 
vols., Cairo 1958, ix, 148 = kutab 97, bab 15). The 
word also denotes decisions taken as a result of col- 
lective consultation, as in the phrase ‘an {ghayri] mala’" 
minnd “[not] as a result of our consultation” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Musnad, 6 vols., Cairo 1313/1895, repr. 
Beirut n.d., i, 463). Since collective decisions are usu- 
ally taken by the leaders of the group, al-mala very 
often denotes the notables and leaders of the 
community (wudjih, ashraf, rvasa’) (e.g. Ibn Hisham, 
al-Stra al-nabawtyya, ed. Mustafa al-Sakka e¢ ali, 4 vols., 
repr. Beirut 1971, ii, 297-8; Lane, s.v.). 

l. In the Kur’an. 

In U1, 246 the mala’ of the Children of Israel 
demands that a king be raised up for them by their 
prophet. The word is explained here in the sense of 
al-kawm “the people” (e.g. Ibn al-Djawzi, <ad al-masir 
fi ‘lm al-tafsir, 9 vols., Beirut 1984, i, 291-2 [from al- 
Farra’]); al-Kurtubt, a/-Djdmi* li-ahkdm al-Kw’an, 20 
vols., Cairo 1967, i, 243), although others perceived 
it in the sense of “the notables” (e.g. al-Zadjdjadj, 
Maani 1-Kur’an wa-vraibuhu, ed. ‘Abd al-Djalil Shalabi, 
5 vols., Beirut 1988, i, 325). 

In most of its Kur’anic occurrences the word mala’ 
stands indeed for the notables of a given group, and 
they often represent the royal council, like that of 
the Queen of Sheba (XXVII, 29, 32), and of King 
Solomon (XXVII, 38). The mala in the Kurdn is 
often involved in the persecution of the messengers 
of God, as with the royal mala of the Pharaoh. It 
denounces Moses as a sorcerer (VI, 109; XXVI, 34), 
incites the Pharaoh against him (VII, 127), and plots 
to kill him (XXVIII, 20). Other prophets who were 
persecuted by the mala of their own peoples were 
Noah (VI, 60; XI, 27, 38; XXIII, 24), Hid (VIL 
66; XXIII, 33) Salih (VIL, 75), and Shu‘ayb (VII, 88, 
90). In one instance, the contemporary mala’ of 
Muhammad’s own people is mentioned as leading the 
opposition against him (XX XVIII, 6). 

In two places the Kur’an mentions the “upper” 
mal@ (al-malad al-ala). In XXXVII, 8, it is stated that 
the rebellious devils may not listen to the upper mala’, 
and in XXXVIII, 69, the Prophet declares that he 
has no knowledge of what the members of the upper 
mala are disputing about. In Kur’anic exegesis, it is 
held that the upper mala’ are the angels who have 
thus been named because they dwell in heaven, which 
differentiates them from the earthly mala’, i-e. the 
human beings (e.g. al-Kurtubi, Afkdm al-Rur’an, xv, 
65). According to this perception, a/-mala’ al-a‘la denotes 
“the heavenly host” [see MALA’IKA]. On the other hand, 
al-mala’ al-ala of Kur’an XXXVIII, 69, was also ex- 
plained as though standing for the Kuraysh (al-Kurtubi, 
op. cit., xv, 226-7), which sets the term in an earthly 
context, meaning “the supreme council” (see below). 





As a heavenly group consisting of angels, al-mala’ 
al-a‘la is considered superior to the earthly one which 
consists of the sons of Adam (ibid., i, 289). This is 
indicated in a tradition of the Prophet stating that 
whenever a believer mentions God’s name in public 
(fi mala’), God mentions his name in a better pub- 
lic (e.g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 1, 251). A mala 
of angels met the Prophet on his nocturnal journey 
to heaven (¢bid., i, 354), and in fact every human soul 
is about to pass by a mala’ of angels at the time of 
death (ibid., iv, 287). 

Closely associated with a/-mala’ al-a‘la in its heavenly 
significance is the expression al-rafik al-a‘la (the “upper 
company”, cf. Kur’an IV, 69). It appears in a widely 
current tradition in which the Prophet, on his death- 
bed, asks God to place him with al-raftk al-a‘la, and 
these constitute his last words (e.g. al-Bukhari, Safzh, 
vi, 18-19 = kitab 64, bab 84). According to one of 
the interpretations, this expression stands for angels 
belonging to al-mala’ al-a‘a (al-Kastallani, Irshad al-sart 
li-sharh Sahih al-Bukhari, 10 vols., Cairo 1305/1887, 
viii, 358). 

2. In early Tradition. 

In accounts containing episodes from Muhammad’s 
life, the mala’ of Kuraysh [g.v.] is often mentioned, 
and the context indicates that it consists of Meccan 
notables. In most cases, this mala is involved in acts 
of persecution perpetrated against Muhammad. In a 
typical episode, it is related that the mala of Kuraysh 
once told Muhammad that they were ready to embrace 
Islam provided he turned away believers of the lower 
classes (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Afusnad, i, 420). The episode 
is usually recorded in the commentaries on Kuran 
VI, 52, in which the Prophet is instructed not to 
reject those who call upon their Lord in the morn- 
ing and in the evening. Occasionally, the mala of 
the Meccans is said to have convened in the Hidjr 
{a sacred enclosure and a meeting place near the 
Ka‘ba [q.v.]) to discuss how to treat Muhammad (:bid., 
i, 303), and they are also said to have interrogated 
Muhammad, offering him medical treatment to cure 
his supposed madness (al-Kurtubi, Ahkaém al-Kur?an, 
xv, 338). In another instance, specific names of the 
hostile mala of Kuraysh are enumerated, in a tradi- 
tion in which Muhammad prays to God to punish 
them for having thrown a camel’s placenta on him 
when he was prostrating during prayer. This was done 
to invalidate his prayer by causing him physical impu- 
rity (al-Bukhari, Sahih, iv, 127 = kitab 58, bab 21, v, 
57 = kitab 63,*°bab 29). 

According to modern scholars, the word mala’ 
became a fixed term denoting the elected “senate” of 
the tribe of Kuraysh in pre-Islamic Mecca (e.g. W. 
Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 
8. See also makka. 1). It was described as “a kind of 
urban equivalent of the tribal majlis (see mMapjuis. 1], 
consisting of notables and family chiefs elected by 
assent to their wealth and standing” (B. Lewis, The 
Arabs in history, repr. London 1985, 31). However, 
there is no evidence that a process of election to the 
mala ever took place in pre-Islamic Mecca. That mala’ 
essentially denoted no more than an occasional group 
of notables is evident from the fact that it is also used 
with reference to a group of Kuraysh acting in Medina 
atter the Hidjra (e.g. al-Bukhari, Safth, ii, 133 = kitab 
24, bab 4; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, v, 160). 

The mala’, ie. the notables, of the Arab tribes of 
Medina (of the Banu ’Il-Nadjdjar), are also mentioned 
in the sources, and they are described as being in 
contact with Muhammad upon his arrival in Medina 
(al-Bukhari, Sahth, v, 86 = kitab 63, bab 46). A more 
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typical form of a consultative body in Islamic times 
was, perhaps, the shird [q.v.]. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(U. Rusin) 

MALAWI, Muslims in. 

Histoncal background. 

Islam is not a recent phenomenon in the interior 
East African state of Malawi (the former British pro- 
tectorate of Nyasaland), since traders from Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf, India and Indonesia had dealings with 
the East African Coast since time immemorial and 
Islam was carried into the interior by such traders. 
The name Malawi was first used by the Portuguese 
to denote a variety of distinct ethnic groups. Amongst 
these, the Marawi established a hegemony over a con- 
siderable area, including the Makua on the coast 
around Mozambique [9.v.]. The penetration of Islam 
took place from two directions, i.e. along the Rovuma 
after the Portuguese occupation of Kilwa [q.v.] in 
1505, and from Angoche, which, although it declined 
after 1530, remained an important centre for the 
spread of Muslim-Swahili influence into the interior. 

The political turbulence on the northern parts of 
the East African coast during the 16th century did 
not affect the coastal region of the Mozambique chan- 
nel. This comparatively peaceful area became condu- 
cive to new economic developments, particularly that 
of ship building at Mozambique and the local pro- 
duction of textiles which had implications for the influ- 
ence of Islam in Malawi, the one enabling the building 
of boats to ply on Lake Nyasa, the other as gifts to 
or for the purchase of slaves, ivory and other goods 
from the local rulers. In the wake of ever-widening 
commercial enterprises between the coast and the 
interior from the end of the I6th century onwards, 
the Makua and Yao [q.v.}] were the main traders, 
although agents from the coast had already settled in 
the interior at this time. 

During the early part of the 18th century, the strug- 
gle between the Portuguese and the ‘Umanis on the 
one hand, and the ‘Umanis and the local population 
on the other, undermined the place of Islam along 
the coast and along the trade routes. Mozambique 
displaced Kilwa as the main centre of relations with 
Malawi. During the early 1750s, the Portuguese were 
making common cause with the shuyikh of Sanculo 
and Quitangonha against the Makua, penetrating deep 
into Makua country. At around this time also, Indian 
trading interests on the coast, centred on Mozambique, 
began to penetrate inland; thus in 1727 the Viceroy 
granted a special license to a number of wealthy 
Indian Muslims that allowed them to trade with the 
Makua. 

The next development of Islam in Malawi is con- 
nected with Sayyid Sa‘id of the Bi Sa‘id [g.v.] dynasty 
of ‘Uman (1806-56), who established himself as ruler 
of the coast in the early part of the 19th century and 
encouraged trade with the interior by establishing 
“forts” on the Kilwa-Lake Nyasa route. By 1861 
Muslims had settled at the southern end of Lake 
Malawi and were operating west of the lake in 1863. 
In the 1870s Islamic influence could be seen in that 
petty chiefs were being addressed as hakimu. The first 
Yao chief to adopt Islam around 1870 was one 
Makanjila II Banali, who employed a Kur’an teacher, 
and children were taught to read the Kur’an and 
to write Swahili in Arabic script. Chief Mataka I 
Nyambi of Mwembe dressed like an Arab and built 
his houses in rectangular form representing a clear 
coastal influence. 

The caravans from the coast usually had with them 











what has been termed “Muslim teachers”, who taught 
the Kur’4n, instructing people in Islamic beliefs and 
practices and encouraging literacy in Arabic and 
Swahili in Arabic script. They are said to have dis- 
seminated commentaries and other literature dealing 
with the observance of customs connected with mar- 
riage, eating and drinking, the mode of killing ani- 
mals, the efficacy of charms and the making of 
medicines, and encouraged the building of mosques. 
They also became involved in the training of young 
men, particularly the sons and nephews of the chiefs, 
as walimu on religious scholars. Some of them were 
sent to the coast for further training. Through such 
teachers, Swahili became the language predominantly 
spoken by Muslims in Malawi. Another spin-off of 
this work has been the number of Malawi Muslims 
acting as imams and muezzins in South African 
mosques. 

The anti-slavery campaign from 1873 onwards led 
to a revival of Islam, since Muslim slave traders who 
were suffering an economic recession, were as a con- 
sequence determined to extend their moral and reli- 
gious influence. There was a growing self-consciousness 
and reaction to the colonial and mission presence. 

When the British protectorate was established in 
1889, the Muslim presence in Malawi can be said to 
have been represented by such chiefs as Mlozi, a half- 
caste Arab at the north end of the lake; by Salim b. 
‘Abd Allah in the central region, where Nkota Kota 
had become an important centre; by Makanjila, who 
was established on the east side of the lake, where 
in 1891 an Arab said to have come from Aden orig- 
inally owned a house at Saidi Mwazungu’s town in 
the southern part of Makanjila’s country; and by 
Mponda at the south end of the lake, where there 
were twelve madars each with its own mwalimu. 

The Islamic renaissance in Malawi in the early part 
of the 20th century was linked to the Maji-Maji dis- 
turbances in German East Africa in 1905-6. The so- 
called “Meccan Letter” purportedly sent by the head 
of the Uwaysiyya [g.v.] fartka in Mecca giving instruc- 
tions to the faithful to prepare for the final apoca- 
lyptic battle, played its part in the unrest in Muslim 
circles in Malawi in 1908. Rumours among the Yao 
were claiming that the Arabs would come and kill 
Europeans and Africans alike who refused to accept 
the Muslim faith. In Malawi, this was intensified 
by the appearance over Mua of Halley’s Comet in 
1910. The hostilities in East Africa connected with 
the First World War also played their part in deep- 
ening the commitment to Islam in Malawi. Letters 
from the German officer Count Falkenstein to 
Mwalimu Issa Chikoka at Losewa indicated to him 
that the Ottoman caliph, Sultan Mehemmed V (1909- 
18), was the enemy of the British, and called on 
Mwalimu Issa to lead a dehdd against the British dur- 
ing Ramadan. The growth of Islam was also encour- 
aged by the recruitment of Muslims for the Nyasaland 
Police and the King’s African Rifles. The general 
impact of these trends can partly be seen in the estab- 
lishment of a Muslim boarding school for boys at 
Malindi and the proliferation of mosques from 1911 
onwards. 

During the early years of the Protectorate, Kur’an 
schools offered the only education acceptable to 
Muslims. In 1918, the Governor recommended the 
establishment of Muslim schools in parallel to those 
run by various Christian mission societies. This de- 
velopment was encouraged by the Phelps-Stokes 
Commission and Ormsby-Gore reports of 1925 and 
led to the opening of a Muslim school in Liwonde 
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in 1930. From 1946 Muslims were able to establish 
their own schools. Independence in 1964 brought 
major changes in the educational system. Islamic lit- 
erature in English, particularly from South Africa, 
became more readily available. This and closer links 
with Muslims and Muslim institutions in East Africa 
and the wider Muslim world brought about a deeper 
awareness of the requirements of the faith. By the 
late 1950s, some Malawi Muslims were able to attend 
the teachers’ college in Zanzibar. 

The nature of Islam. - 

The Muslim community in Malawi is not homo- 
geneous. The differences are not only ethnic but also 
due to membership of various furuk. Nearly all peo- 
ple in the Kawinga, Liwonde, Jalasi and Nyambi 
chiefdoms are Muslims, and a group in the Jalasi 
chieftainship has been known as twaltkt (Ar. tarika). 
They represent the Kadiriyya order. The twalski believe 
that their devotions should be accompanied by loud 
singing and chanting of Arabic texts and by vigorous 
dancing. Another group, the swkutis, centred around 
the Kawinga and Liwonde chieftainships, advocate a 
more orthodox type of Muslim devotion in which a 
quiet and restrained manner is emphasised (Ar. sukié 
“quietness, silence”). The sukudis represent the stricter 
orthodoxy of the Shadhiliyya order. They are also 
known as ahi al-sunna. These differences undoubtedly 
reflect the variations in Muslim mystical practice in- 
volving both dhikr dali, audible remembrance of God, 
and dhikr khajft, silent remembrance. Beside these differ- 
ences regarding audible and silent dhzkr, the sukutss 
also differ from other groups in their funeral prac- 
tices, such as eating food before a funeral, singing 
and dancing and carrying flags on such occasions, as 
well as the propriety of dancing at the annual visits 
(zuyala, Ar. ziyara {g.v.]) to the graves. They also dif- 
fer regarding the legality of eating hippopotamus meat, 
the building of new mosques where there already are 
other mosques, and special prayers. The ziyala are 
also connected with the commemoration of the 
Prophet’s birthday (Swa. maulid’) on 12 Rabi‘ I, which 
takes the form of feasting, stkiri (Ar. dhikr) and exhor- 
tations. The term zzyala is also used for the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the founder of the farika. 
The Kadinyya order, which was predominant until 
the 1930s, celebrates the birthday of the Prophet, the 
two main festivals and some other occasions, with 
sumptuous feasting and night-long sir’, sometimes 
referred to as zikara and bayan (ahd), sc. an oath of 
loyalty to the shaykh. 

Muslims of Indian origin fall into various categories. 
The Sunnis among them follow the Hanafi madhhab, 
whereas the African Sunni Muslims follow the Shafitt 
school. Among the Indian Muslims, there are also a 
number of Shi‘a belonging to the Twelve, and the 
Khodja Isma‘ilt and. Bohora traditions. The majority 
of these arrived as traders from 1928 onwards, and 
some of them set up large commercial establishments. 

The only ordinance in Malawi that directly con- 
cerns Muslim marriage (nikah [g.v.]) is the Asiatics 
(Marriage, Divorce and Succession) Ordinance of 1929. 
Its wording allows for the application of the different 
systems of law followed by the various sects (jfirak) 
and law schools (madhahib). It also includes any local 
variants that may become customary. Another par- 
ticularity regarding marriage appears in the Marriage 
Ordinance of 1903 which, contrary to the Shari‘a, 
allows a Christian man to marry a Muslim girl. When 
it comes to a Muslim wife’s rights in a marriage, par- 
ticularly in relation to divorce, she has almost iden- 
tical rights to those of her husband. 





The month of fasting, has been observed for many 
years in Malawi. In 1889-90 Mponda II insisted on 
a proper observation of Ramadan, although it seems 
that the appropriate fardwih prayers were not observed. 
Muslims speak of kumanga namasani “binding on 
Ramadan”, and though proud to observe the restric- 
tions, many seem to kumasula namasani “to loosen the 
bonds of Ramadan” before the end of the month of 
fasting. The fast reaches its climax in the Jd al-Fitr 
(Bayram) referred to as Idi Balak (Ar. baraka). The ‘Id 
al-Adha (Kurban), the feast of sacrifice, is known as [di 
Bakali, a name adopted from the Indian sub-conti- 
nent, where it is known as Bakara ‘Td (Ar. bakara 
“cow”, hence “the cow festival”) an indication of an 
early Indian influence on Islam in Malawi, but also 
a local emphasis and appreciation of the significance 
of the festival. Zakat is acknowledged, but is not strictly 
observed except in connection with the Yd al-Filr. 

Noon prayers on Fridays, known locally as juma 
prayers are held at a central place, originally at the 
village of the main chief. Women join in the juma 
prayer, usually in a separate section of the mosque. 
Muslim headmen wear scarlet headbands around their 
white skullcaps known as mzuli. This may reflect the 
practice among Muslim scholars, who wear different 
colours to signify their status or the religious order 
to which they belong. 

A number of traditional ceremonies have survived 
and have been given orthodox Islamic names. Thus 
the term sadaka in Malawi has nothing to do with 
alms but refers to a funeral feast. It is associated with 
a special dance, known among the Yao as cindimba 
and is connected with the brewing of a special beer. 
It has been partially Islamised through the szkin (dhikr), 
which is now perceived purely as a dance. The akika 
(Ar. ‘akika) ceremony is observed in some areas. 

When a Muslim dies, the skaykh is invited to bless 
the body and delivers an oration. The body is pre- 
pared for burial by having a hole cut in the neck 
and the intestines squeezed empty. It is then wrapped 
in long lengths of white cloth and taken to the grave- 
yard on a stretcher, usually the bed on which the 
person died turned up-side down. The prayers and 
oblations (ukana wacisoka) offered to ancestral spirits at 
the root (Apaka) of a shrine tree has also taken on an 
Islamic air. It is explained by the more zealous Muslims 
as the gift of food to passers-by in order that God 
may forgive and bless the spirit of one’s ancestors. 
Magical charms and talismans proliferated in the 
pre-Independence years. One of these was the siis? 
(amulet; Swa. firizi < Ar. hirz), Another is the charm 
called albadin consisting of Kur’anic verses wrapped 
in leather. 

Muslim organisations. 

Formal organisations are a fairly recent phenome- 
non in Malawi, although the Muslim Association of 
Malawi (MAM) was founded in the 1940s by Asian 
Muslims. There have been associations concerned with 
the provision of madrasa education. The walimu as well 
as the heads of the turwk owing allegiance to their 
shaykh, murshid or pir also have their “informal” organ- 
isations, some of which co-operate over ‘id celebra- 
tions. Some organisations, however, are supra-national, 
such as the Tablight Dama‘at [q.v.]. Muslims of Asian 
origin group together according to their particular 
trading or geographical background such as the Sunni 
Memon, Punjabi, Surti and Khatri groups and the 
various Shi‘a communities. They make substantial con- 
tributions to the building of local mosques and Kur’an 
schools. Mosques and madaéns are often named after 
the person who organised and contributed to their 
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construction. There are no awkaf [see WAKF] but trusts 
for mosques are registered under the Trustee In- 
corporation Act, and properties vested in Trustees 
and Office Bearers of the Associations. The socio- 
economic conditions of Muslims in Malawi have on 
the whole not enabled them to undertake the 
obligation of the Pilgrimage, and there has been no 
organisation looking after the welfare and travel 
arrangements for the pilgrims until recently. In 1981, 
22 Malawians performed the Pilgrimage, and since 
then the number has grown. 

Muslims expressed an interest in better educational 
facilities within the context of the Protectorate as early 
as 1916. A Department of Education was set up in 
1926, but not until 1928 were three government 
schools established to cater primarily for Muslim chil- 
dren; these had to be closed after a few years due 
to lack of children and parental support. The follow- 
ing year an education ordinance was passed opening 
the schools to all regardless of religious affiliation. 
By 1962 there were, however, 29 schools under Muslim 
administration and owned by the Muslim community, 
seven of these grant aided. Today, all schools in the 
country are under government control through the 
Ministry of Education, both with respect to policy 
and standards. Muslim teachers instruct Muslim pupils 
in the basics of Islam at the times set aside in the 
timetable for Religious Education, The government 
has also encouraged schooling in predominantly 
Muslim areas through support for the building of 
classrooms and teacher accommodation. Contempor- 
ary-style education is pursued in the mornings in 
schools managed by Muslims. In the afternoon they 
become madaris, where Kur’an, hadith, fikh and lugha 
are taught; but Arabic is not taught. The Yao use 
their own language, including a fair amount of Swahili 
expressions; the reformists use Chewa or English, the 
two official languages of Malawi, employing some 
Arabic greetings and formulae. The Muslim Students’ 
Association founded in 1982, which represents the 
reform movement and opposes the ¢uruk, and is sup- 
ported by donations from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
produced a syllabus in Islamic education for Muslims 
in primary and secondary schools in 1987, In 1988 
Muslims were able to establish the first Islamic insti- 
tute of higher learning, the Islamic Centre. Some 
young people have had the opportunity to study at 
Arabic institutions abroad. Contacts with the Muslim 
Youth Movement in South Africa from 1977 onwards 
led to the holding of the Southern Africa Islamic 
Youth Conference in Blantyre in 1981, and this met 
again in Malawi in 1987 when the Islamic Medical 
Assembly, a branch of the Muslim Association of 
Malawi, was formed. The Muslim Association of 
Malawi with its headquarters in Blantyre evolved out 
of a central Board for Muslim Education which was 
set up in the 1950s to co-ordinate the work and rep- 
resent the interests of the Muslim community as a 
whole. The Association has received financial help 
from Kuwait in the form of a financial director as 
well as teachers from various parts of the Muslim 
world. Through its representations, time has been allo- 
cated on Radio Malawi for programmes on Islam in 
Chichewa. The organisation has also enabled women 
to hold regular conferences since 1982. 

Local publications are limited. Some Muslims read 
the Muslim digest and al-Kalam published in South 
Africa. A pamphlet entitled Tartibu ‘I-salat in Chichewa 
has been widely distributed. Publications by the In- 
ternational Islamic Federation of Student Organisations 
with its headquarters in Kuwait, and the wnitings of 





Abi ’1-A‘4 Mawdiidi of Pakistan are also to be found. 

The only outside links Muslims in Malawi had for 
long were with Muslims and Islamic institutions on the 
East African coast. Particularly important were the 
contacts with the late Shaykh Abdullah Saleh al-Farsy 
(d. 1982), Chief Kadi of Zanzibar and later of Kenya. 
Through the migrant labour force, contacts were also 
established with various organisations in South Africa 
that more recently have sought to help Muslims face 
the growing challenge presented by the socio-economic 
situation in Malawi. Contacts with the wider Muslim 
world began with a visit from representatives of the 
Dar al-Ifta from Saudi Arabia in 1965, The African 
Muslims Committee, a charitable organisation based 
in Kuwait, has made considerable contributions to the 
Blantyre Islamic Mission which was founded in 1982 
and has organised youth camps. The election and re- 
election of Bakili Mulunzi as president of Malawi in 
1994 and 1999, reflects the degree Muslims have come 
to play in the country, and will strengthen and enhance 
the community’s position. 
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ve (S. von SicarD) 

MALFUZAT (a,), literally “utterances”, in Safi par- 
lance denotes the conversations of a mystic 
teacher. 

Though some compilations of Safi utterances were 
made earlier in other lands, e.g. the Halat wa-sukhandn-i 
Shaykh Abu Sa‘id (Rieu, i, 342b ii) and Asrar al-tawhid 
(ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 1934) [see apd sa‘Tp 
B. ABI “L-KHAYR], it was Hasan Sidjzi of Dilhi who gave 
it a definite literary form. In 707/1307 he decided to 
write a summary of what he heard from his spiritual 
mentor, Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’ [q.v.], and com- 
pleted it under the rubric, Fawa?id al-firad (Lucknow 
1302). It marked the beginning of a new type of mys- 
tical literature, known as malfizat (sing. malfiiz). A few 
years later, in 711/1312, Sultan Baha’ al-Din Walad 
[g.v.J, son of the famous Mawlana Djalal al-Din Rimi 
[g.v.], completed a record of his father’s utterances un- 
der the tide Fiht-ma-fthi (ed. ‘Abd al-Madjid, A‘zamgarh 
1928). But Baha’ al-Din prepared this record on the 
basis of memory, some 39 years after the death of his 
father, without reference to dates on which specific 
discussions took place. Hasan Sidjzi gave dates of 
every discourse and referred to the queries and quests 
of the audience. Baha’ al-Din perhaps aimed at pro- 
viding a philosophic basis for the mathnawt; Hasan 
presented through the conversations of his Shaykh the 
accumulated wisdom of the mystical creed with ref- 
erence to specific problems of the people. Hasan’s 
example inspired saints of different mystical orders, 
and a considerable malfuz literature appeared in India 
from Uééh to Manér and from Dihli to Deogir. 

The new genre of mystical literature developed 
mainly in India, but some collections of Safi utter- 
ances were prepared elsewhere also, e.g. the Nir al- 
‘uliim, utterances of Shaykh Abu ’] Hasan Khirkani (ed. 
E. Berthels, Leningrad 1929), Malfuzat-i Nadjm al-Din 
Kubrad (ms. As. Soc. of Bengal 1250-3), Mastirat (dis- 
courses of Sayyid ‘Alt Hamadani, ms. 1.0. 1850) and 
Anis al-talibin (conversations of Kh*adja Baha’ al-Din 
Nakshband, Lahore 1323). 

Several disciples of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’ 
emulated Hasan in compiling conversations of the 
Shaykh, e.g. Anwar al-madjalis, Tuhfat al-abrar wa-karamat 
al-akhyar, Hasrat-nama and Durar-i nizami. Except the 
last one (ms. Buhar [83 and Salardjang Museum, 
Haydarabad) all are no longer extant. Conversations 
of Shaykh Burhan al-Din Gharib, a khalifa of Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’, were compiled in the Deccan 
under the titles Assan al-akwal (ms. ‘Uthmaniyya, 
Haydarabad 478 and 1479), Nafa’is al-anfas (ms. 
Nadwat al-‘Ulama’, Lucknow), Shamd?i al-atkiya (lith. 
Haydarabad 1347), etc. In Dihli, Hamid Kalandar 
compiled his Khayr al-madjalis (ed. K.A. Nizami, ‘Ali- 
garth 1959), which contains conversations of Shaykh 
Nasir al-Din Ciragh, chief Khalifa of Shaykh Nizam 
al-Din Awliya’. In Nagawr [q.v.] the conversations of 
Shaykh Hamid al-Din Safi Nagawri were compiled 
in Suriir al-sudiir (ms. Habib Gandj, ‘Aligarh). The 
Firdawsi saints produced Ma‘din al-ma‘ani (2 vols. lith. 
Bihar 1301-3/1884-6). Afukhkh al-ma‘Gni (lith. Agra 
1321/1903-4), Rahat al-kulib (ith. Agra) and a few 
other works containing the conversations of Shaykh 





Sharaf al-Din Yahya Manéri. Several saints of the 
Suhrawardi sista produced conversations of their spir- 
itual teachers. The conversations of Sayyid Djalal al- 
Din Bukhari were compiled under the titles Siradj 
al-hidaya (ed. Kadi Sadjdjad Husayn, Dihlt 1983), 
Djami‘ al-‘ulim (ed. Kadi Sadjdjad Husayn, Dihlt 
1982), etc. Even the utterances of a maddhiib of 
‘Ala’ al-Din Khaldji’s period, Kh“ adja Karak of Kara, 
were collected in Asrar al-makhdimin (lith. Fathpur- 
Haswa 1893). 

The production of malfiz literature in India dur- 
ing the 8th/14th century synchronised with Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya”’s decision to convert the mys- 
tical movement—hitherto confined to individual spiri- 
tual salvation—into a movement for mass spiritual 
culture (Siyar al-awliya, Dihli, 346-7). This led to proli- 
feration of khdnkahs [q.v.] in South Asia and the adop- 
tion of local dialects for the communication of ideas 
(see ‘Abd al-Hakk, The Sufis’ work in the early development 
of Urdu language, Awrangabad 1933). The malfiz liter- 
ature differed from literature produced earlier in the 
form of mystical treatises which dealt with mystical 
thought or mystical litanies and lucubrations. The 
malfiz literature was intelligible to people at all lev- 
els and had a space-time context. Since the discus- 
sions contained in malfizat took place before people 
belonging to different sections of society and referred 
to specific problems (see Ahayr al-madjalis, 83, 185, 
240, etc.; Ma‘din al-ma‘ani, 3), this literature has assumed 
great historiographical significance. It acts as a cor- 
rective to the impressions created by the court chron- 
iclers who, nurtured as they were in Persian traditions, 
restricted the conspectus of history to courts and 
camps. This literature views the historical landscape 
from a different angle and fills a gap in historical 
knowledge by providing a glimpse into the life of the 
common man, his problems, his hopes and fears. For 
example, the economic worries of the masses during 
the time of Firiz Shah Tughluk, and the efforts of 
the Siifis to reorient mystical thought to meet the sit- 
uation created by the ideology of Ibn Taymiyya [g.v.], 
can be read in the Ahr al-magjalis. 

Malfiz literature continued to be produced in India 
all through the centuries. The conversations of Shaykh 
Ahmad Maghribi of Khattii (Tubfat al-madjalis, 1.0. 
Persian Collection DP 979) give an insight into the 
economic and cultural efforts that preceded the foun- 
dation of the city of Ahmadabad. The utterances of 
Gist Daraz [g¢.v.], Diawami al-kalim (ed. Hamid Siddik, 
Kanpir 1356/1937-8), give a lively picture of mysti- 
cal activity in the South. 

Widespread interest in malfaz literature encouraged 
the production of some apocryphal collections, e.g. 
Anis al-arwah (ith. Dihli 1312), Dalil al-Grfin (lth. 
Lucknow 1311/1893-4), Fawa’id al-salikin (lith. Lucknow 
1311/1893-4), Asrar al-awlip?’ (lith. Kanpir 1890), 
Rahat al-kulib (ith. Lucknow 1311/1893-4), Rahat al- 
muhibbin (ms. personal collection), Afdal at-fawa’id (lith. 
Dihli 1304/1886-7), Miftah al-Gshikin (lith. Dihlt 1309/ 
1891-2), etc. Critical scholarship has rejected this liter- 
ature as spurious. The use of the term malfuzat for the 
apocryphal memoirs of Timir is the solitary example 
of the application of the term to politcal literature. 

The maffiz literature produced during the 9th/15th 
and 10th/16th centuries contains valuable information 
about the social, religious and literary activities of 
the people in the period preceding and following the 
foundation of the Mughal Empire. Particular refer- 
ence may be made to the Anwdr al-‘uyiin, conversa- 
tions of Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd al-Hakk (lith. ‘Aligarh 
1905), Lat@if1 Kuddisi, conversations of Shaykh ‘Abd 
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al-Kuddis Gangohi [g.z. in Suppl.] (lith. Dihlt 1311/ 
1893-4), Kalimat-i tayyibat, conversations of Kh‘adja 
Baki billah (lith. Dihli 1332/1914) and Malfizat-i Shah 
Mina (Hardoi n.d.). 

In the subsequent centuries appeared the conversa- 
tions of Shaykh Muhammad Cishti (Madjalis al-hasaniyya, 
ms. ‘Aligarh), Shah Kalim Allah Shahdjahanabadi 
(Madjalis-t kalimi, lith. Haydarabad 1328/1910), Shah 
‘Abd al-Razzak (Malfizat, lith. Firizpur 1303/1885-6), 
Shaykh Burhan Shattéri (Thamarat al-hayat, ms. As. 
Soc. of Bengal 448), Shaykh ‘Isa of Burhanpir 
(Malfuzat, ms. As. Soc. of Bengal 462), ‘Abd al-Rahman 
of Lucknow (Anwér al-Rahmdan, Jith. Lucknow 1287/ 
1870-1}, and Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of Dihlt (Malfizat-i 
‘Azizi, lith. Meerut 1314/1896-7). This literature sup- 
plies background information about the intellectual 
and social crisis in a period of transition. For exam- 
ple, the Anwar al-Rakman throws invaluable light. on 
the decadent culture of Awadh [g.v.], and the utter- 
ances of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz reveal reaction and 
response to Western culture. In Nafi‘ al-salikin (con- 
versations of Shah Sulayman of Taunsa, Lahore 1285) 
the socio-religious scenario of the Pandjab before 1857 
is seen in all its details. 

In the early decades of the 20th century, Mawlana 
Ashraf ‘Ali of Thana Bhawan made effective use of 
the malfiz medium in propagating his teachings, but 
his orations are more in the nature of mawd‘iz (ser- 
mons) than malfiiz (table talk). In short, no study of 
Stifism as a popular movement in India is possible 
without an intensive and critical use of the ma/fiz 
literature. 
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(K.A. Nizam) 

MALKOC-OGHULLARI, a line of Ottoman 
raiders from Bosnia who were active from the 
late 14th to the 17th centuries. 

The origin of the name Malkoé is unclear. The 
suggestions that it derived from the Greek Markos or 
Serbian Markovic are not satisfactory. The _Malkoé- 
oghullari were probably Christian converts to Islam. 
A Malkoé is apparently first mentioned in the Short 
chronicle of Ioannina (ca. 1400) in connection with a war 
between two Epirot lords, perhaps in 1388-9. Murad I 
supposedly sent Malkoé from Thessaloniki/Selanik 
[q.v.] to help one of them, in the event, successfully. 
The first Ottoman chronicler to mention the name, 
Neshri (d. before 1520), seemingly refers to the same 
person as commander of 1,000 archers on the right 
wing of the Ottoman army at the Battle of Kosovo 
[see Kosowa] (June 1389). He may also have partici- 
pated in the Battle of Nicopolis (1395). Later, Malkoé 
appears as the commander (beg) of Siwas. He was 
captured by Timi in 1402 but was subsequently sent 
as a messenger to Bayezid I. 

The family held lands in northern Bosnia at the 
time of Mehemmed II (second reign, 1451-81). They 








were given land there as march begs. The most 
renowned member of the line was Balt Beg Malkoé- 
oghlu, who in 1444 fought the Hungarians under John 
Hunyadi outside Varna but fled the field. In 1462, 
he commanded the right wing of the army of 
Mehemmed II against Vlad Tepesh in Wallachia, and 
during the next decade was the provincial military 
chief (sandjak beg) of Smederovo in Serbia, burning 
the Croatian city of Varazdin in 1474, In 1475-6, he 
was the sandjak beg of Bosnia, and in 1478, he led 
3,000 raiders (akindi [g.v.]) before Scutari/Ishkodra 
[¢.2., in Seal in P Alba: The following year he 
led another large force of raiders into Hungary and 
Transylvania. He became the governor of Silistria in 
the 1490s, raiding Ak Kirman in 1496 and in 1498 
twice raiding Poland and threatening Krakow. He had 
three sons, two of whom were killed at Caldiran [9.v.] 
in 1514, whilst the third became sandjak beg of Kilia 
near the mouth of the Danube. 

Subsequently, in the early 16th century, we hear 
of Kara ‘Othman Beg Malkoé-oghlu as a leading 
landholder in Bosnia. The last known member of the 
dynasty was Yawuz ‘Ali Pasha, governor of Egypt, 
who became Grand Vizier in 1603 and died the fol- 
lowing year at Belgrade. After this, the family seems 
to have lost its power and influence. 
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(iii) ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


(a) Architecture 

Within the history of Islamic art, the architecture 
of the Mamluk period (648-922/1250-1517) occupies 
an intermediary position between what might be 
termed the early period predating the Mongol inva- 
sion and the later imperial arts of the Timirids, Safa- 
wids, Ottomans and Mughals. Unlike its ‘Timirid 
counterpart, with which it is partly contemporary, 
Mamlik architecture did not substantially impact on 
the later history of Islamic art once Egypt and Syria 
had become provinces of the Ottoman Empire. It lin- 
gered on in a reduced scale in Ottoman Egypt, until 
it was revived in modern times as a manifestation of 
a national style of mosque architecture. 

Apart from the prestige accruing from their victo- 
ries over the Mongols and the Crusaders, the Mamliiks 
were celebrated as guardians and patrons of ortho- 
dox Islam, an image they fostered by sponsoring reli- 
gious foundations and creating centres of scholarship 
and Sif activities and other philanthropic institutions. 
The sheer number of mosques, madrasas and khankahs 
which they established in Cairo proved without par- 
allel in the Muslim world at the time, and is even 
believed to have exceeded the genuine requirements 
of the population. All the while remaining careful to 
cultivate the exclusive character of their ruling aris- 
tocracy, one based on their military slave origins, 
the Mamluks directed their patronage at the man in 
the street. Instead of promoting an inward-looking 
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court life, their chief concern was to obtain the endur- 
ing support of the religious establishment. The Mamlak 
sultans ruled their capital in a very direct manner, 
involving themselves closely in the minutiae of reli- 
gious and social policy. Sultans and amirs themselves 
inspected monuments during the construction phase 
and, as supreme overseers of the awkdf, ensured the 
maintenance of the buildings of their predecessors. 

Mamlik patronage was essentially religious, and one 
of its most significant aspects Jay in the architecture 
and in the decorative arts which it helped to foster. 
Moreover, urban development was a major concern 
of the Mamliks and the motivation behind the inten- 
sive building activity for which they became respon- 
sible in Cairo. Since sultans and amirs incorporated 
their own lavish mausoleums within religious founda- 
tions, thereby setting up memorials for themselves in 
their capital, Cairo as a whole soon became an vast 
arena for Mamlik art patronage. Most of the Mamlik 
architectural legacy in Cairo was created by such sul- 
tans and amirs, and only to a lesser extent by local 
dignitaries. 

Although the Mamluks ruled over a territory includ- 
ing Egypt, Greater Syria and the Hidjaz, Mamluk 
architectural identity is mainly discernible in Cairo. 
Even more decidedly than under other Islamic régimes, 
the metropolitan style of religious architecture rarely 
re-occurs outside the capital. The rulers’ direct involve- 
ment in the building activity of the province of Egypt 
was confined to infrastructures, fortifications and com- 
mercial buildings, leaving the foundation of mosques 
and colleges to the governors and the local notables. 
The scarcity of significant royal mosques in the 
provinces accounts for a discrepancy in religious archi- 
tectural style between the capital and the outlying 
regions. Religious architecture in Syria and the Hidjaz 
kept faith on the whole with the predominant regional 
building tradition, as was the case of the Egyptian 
province itself, where the cities of Kis and Alexandria, 
in spite of their economic importance, retained a 
provincial type of architecture. Occasional mutual influ- 
ences between Cairo and Syria were confined to dec- 
oration or individual elements that did not involve 
the architecture generally. The builders who erected 
the imperial mosques in Cairo were rarely employed 
beyond the confines of the capital. The exception con- 
firming this rule is that of a late-9th/15th century 
initiative by Sultan Kayitbay, who is reported by 
chroniclers to have sent entire teams of craftsmen 
from Cairo to Jerusalem, Mecca and Medina. These 
reports themselves attest the singularity of this initia- 
tive. Indeed, wakf descriptions of his madrasas in 
Jerusalem and Medina, as well as the remnants of 
his madrasa in Jerusalem, confirm that such patronage 
remained exceptional. 

Moreover, the enormous quantitative discrepancy 
between Mamlik architecture in Cairo and in Syrian 
cities, as well as the supremacy of the metropolitan 
religious foundations which functioned as the intel- 
lectual centres of the Mamlik state, contributed to 
the stylistic singularity of Cairene Mamlak architec- 
ture. With a few exceptions, such as the buildings of 
Tankiz al-Nasiri in Jerusalem (Burgoyne 1987, 223- 
48), urban schemes do not seem to have been a major 
concern of Mamlik patrons in Syrian cities. 

The evolution of Mamlik architecture in Cairo 
shows an increasing tendency to adapt and adjust the 
layout of the buildings to the urban environment 
rather than to impose a large-scale or symmetrical 
architecture on the city. The portal, minaret and mau- 
soleum dome were assigned a location that best 





responded to the specific aesthetic needs of the site 
rather than being forced to conform to a precon- 
ceived canon. A major factor in the architectural 
design was the founder’s mausoleum dome, which was 
assured maximum visibility both through its position 
in the building and an increasingly lofty exterior tran- 
sitional zone between the drum and dome (Kessler 
1972; L. Ali Ibrahim 1975; and see xkusBa). This 
increased visibility required the builder to adjust both 
layout and architecture to the site. The patrons’ chal- 
lenge was to balance the status-enhancing placement 
of the mausoleum to the street with a juxtaposition 
with the mosque sanctuary. If the latter requirement 
could not be ensured because of the location, the 
preference was to place the mausoleum on the street 
side. In the city centre, royal foundations built round 
a courtyard were preferably located to the west side 
of the street so that the south-east, Mecca-oriented 
sanctuary could be on the street side. This allowed 
the mausoleum to lie adjacent to the sanctuary and 
overlook the street at the same time. Like their 
mosques, Mamluk madrasas and khankihs were built 
along the axis of the orientation towards Mecca, as 
were the mausoleums which, with rare exceptions, 
included a mihra@b (Kessler 1984). Owing to the afore- 
mentioned constraints, it often transpired that the ori- 
entation of the mosque’s mikrab diverged from that 
of the mausoleum. Unlike in Syria, the minaret in 
Cairo was to be found not only in Friday mosques 
but in madrasas, khaénkahs and minor oratories as well. 

This interaction with the urban fabric, together with 
the pre-eminence of the metropolitan religious insti- 
tutions housing Mamliik mausoleums, created an archi- 
tecture exclusively suited to Cairo. Furthermore, the 
overriding focus of Mamlik monumental patronage 
in Cairo was in fact a response to the historical sit- 
uation. It should be remembered that the history of 
Mamliik Cairo begins at the same time as the fall of 
Baghdad from where Baybars transferred the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate to his own capital [see MAMLUKs. i. History], 
a symbolic gesture that designated Cairo as Baghdad's 
successor. Already the possessor of a long undisturbed 
metropolitan tradition, unrivalled at that time by any 
other city in Egypt or in Syria, the Egyptian capital 
was the natural candidate to perpetuate Baghdad's 
glorious history. 

Like any other architecture, that of the Mamliks 
was based on that of its predecessors; and as such it 
inherited architectural devices and decorative tech- 
niques from the Fatimid and Ayyiibid periods. Far 
more monuments were erected than during the 
Ayyubid era, however, and over a much longer period 
of time. Already al-Zahir Baybars waived the Shafi‘i 
rule applied by his predecessors which allowed only 
one Friday mosque to each agglomeration. Moreover, 
the inclusion of Syria and territories as far north as 
Cilicia, the migration of craftsmen escaping the Mongol 
invasions and others who came from al-Andalus, as 
well as the contacts with the [l-Khanids and with 
Christian kingdoms, introduced international features 
into the arts of the 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries. 

A. Religious architecture in Cairo 

(i) The Bahri period 

From Shadjar al-Durr to al-Zahir Baybars. The first 
building that can be securely attributed to the Mamlak 
era is the funerary madrasa of Shadjar al-Durr [¢.2.], 
the widow of the last Ayyibid sultan al-Salih Nadjm 
al-Din Ayyfib, of which only the mausoleum is today 
extant. It was built in 648/1250 in the cemetery of 
Sayyida Nafisa north of Fustat [¢.v.] as part of a com- 
plex that included a palace, a hammaém and gardens. 
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In the same year, the short-lived sultana also added 
a mausoleum to her husband’s madrasa in the heart 
of the Fatimid al-Kahira, thus bringing to the city a 
tradition of princely funerary architecture which sub- 
sequently became a significant feature of Mamlik 
Cairo (Creswell 1959, ii, 135f-6; Behrens-Abouseif 
1983). The profile of the mausoleum dome and its 
stucco decoration remain faithful to the tradition of 
the Ayytbid period. 

The madrasa of al-Mu‘izz Aybak, Shadjar al-Durr’s 
second husband and her successor on the Mamlik 
throne, was built in 654/1256-7 in the commercial 
centre of Fustat (al-Makrizi, Sulak, iv, 302); it seems 
to have been part of an urban project which inte- 
grated pre-existing commercial structures. As it is not 
included in al-Makrizi’s Ahitat, it must have disap- 
peared with the decline of Fustat as al-Kahira took 
over as Egypt’s definitive capital during the 8th/14th 
century. It was the first and, indeed, only royal 
Mamliik foundation within the city of Fustat. 

Sultan al-Zahir Baybars I’s [9.v.] first religious foun- 
dation—a madrasa next to that of his master al-Salih 
Nadjm al-Din—was built in al-Kahira in 660-2/1262- 
3. The building itself, which was demolished in the 
last century, is reported to have consisted of four 
twans built around a courtyard to accommodate the 
four madhhabs of Islamic law. It possessed no mau- 
soleum. Nineteenth-century drawings and _ paintings 
convey some idea of the former exterior. The portal 
formed the shape of a semi-dome on mukamas, a pat- 
tern already applied in Ayyiibid Syrian architecture 
but the earliest of its kind to be documented in Cairo, 
a distinction that applies equally to the four-edn plan. 
(Creswell 1959, ii, 142ff.) 

When al-Zahir Baybars built his monumental 
mosque on the site of his polo-ground in the north- 
ern outskirts of Husayniyya (665-7/1266-9), it was the 
first Friday mosque to be founded in the Egyptian 
capital for some 150 years. The mosque, with its 
pointed arches and monumental entryways, contains 
references to the Fatimid mosque of al-Hakim. The 
major innovation and the most spectacular feature of 
the building was the size of the wooden dome over 
the mihrab, which covers the maksira of nine bays and 
is borne by piers. The space between the courtyard 
and the domed zone is furthermore emphasised hy a 
transept running perpendicular to the arcades of the 
sanctuary. Creswell maintains that the dome was influ- 
enced by the Artukid mosque of Mayyafarikin [g.v.] 
built in the 6th/12th century. The building materials 
for Baybars’ mosque had been seized as spolia from 
Crusader monuments during Baybars’ triumphal cam- 
paign in Yaffa. The mosque was already falling into 
ruin during the mediaeval period (Creswell, 1950, ii, 
155ff.; Bloom 1982). Baybars also founded in 671/1273 
another monumental Friday mosque at Mansha’ at 
al-Maharani, between al-Kahira and Fustat, of which 
no trace exists today (Ibn Dukmak, iv, 119.). Baybars’ 
reign produced a significant number of other secular 
and religious buildings in Egypt and Syria (Meinecke, 
ii, 6-51). 

From al-Mansiir Kalawiin to al-Ashraf Khalil. The build- 
ings of al-Mansir Kalawin [g.v.J, his wife Fatima 
Khatiin and his son al-Ashraf Khalil {¢.v.], cannot be 
connected directly to those of their predecessors, nei- 
ther do they seem to have had a marked impact on 
their successors’. Kalawiin was the first Mamluk sul- 
tan to build a religious complex with his own mau- 
soleum in the city centre. The complex (683-4/1284-5) 
which included a madrasa, a mausoleum and a great 
hospital, displays many unprecedented features: the 





verticality of the fagade and its decoration, the plan 
of the mausoleum centred on an octagonal domed 
baldachin, the basilical plan of the prayer tear. Most 
remarkable is the treatment of the fagade with pointed- 
arch recessed panels which include the windows, the 
upper ones forming a triple composition consisting of 
a pair of arched openings surmounted by a bull’s eye. 
This treatment recalls the architecture of Norman 
Sicily, the fagade of the Kalawin complex in fact 
exhibiting a striking resemblance to the original 
frontage of the Cathedral of Palermo. The marble 
mosaics decorating the opulent interior are once again 
closely related to those of Norman Sicily and south- 
ern Italy (Creswell 1959, ii, 190ff.; Meinecke 1971; 
Behrens-Abouseif 1995, Sicily). The adjustment of the 
Kalawin complex fagade to the alignment of the 
streets—so deviating from the Mecca-oriented axis 
within—is a device of urban aesthetics created in the 
Fatimid period and faithfully maintained under the 
Mamliks. The complex was erected on the street side 
to the west, with a passage between the mausoleum 
and the madrasa leading to the hospital. The massive 
masonry minaret stands at the northern edge of the 
complex, juxtaposing harmoniously with the mausoleum 
dome. The madrasa is built around a courtyard with two 
unequal axial iw@ns and two lateral recesses between 
which the multi-storied dwelling units were located. 

The mausoleum is one of the most lavishly deco- 
rated monuments of mediaeval Cairo, displaying the 
entire repertoire of techniques of that time: carved 
and painted wood, stucco, inlaid and carved marble 
as well as, in the mihraéb, conch-glass mosaic. The hos- 
pital, no longer extant, was not visible from the street; 
it is described in its wakf deed as a lavish construc- 
tion built in two perpendicular axes around a court- 
yard (see Herz’s plan, in Creswell 1959, ii, 207). The 
plan of the mausoleum and the massive shape of 
the minaret of Kalawiin remained unique in Cairene 
architecture. 

In the cemetery of Sayyida Nafisa are the remains 
of a funerary madrasa attributed to Fatima Khatiin 
(682-3/ 1283-4), a wife of Kalawin. Today only the 
funerary chamber with the gateway and the first storey 
of the rectangular minaret are extant. A photograph 
published by E. Diez (Aunst der islamischen Volker, 
Munich 1915) shows that this madrasa had arched 
recesses with the same triple-window composition that 
occurs on Kalawiin’s facade. Next to it, Kalawiin’s 
son, al-Ashraf Khalil, a ruler who left no architec- 
tural work in the city centre, built his own funerary 
madrasa of which only the mausoleum is extant 
(687/1288). The three domes of Kalawiin, his wife 
and his son Khalil, have in common a high octago- 
nal drum with windows set in recessed arches, and 
an oval profile, whereas the interior treatment of the 
transitional zones is different in each case (Creswell 
1959, ii, 180-1, 214-15); Meinecke 1992, i, 42ff.). 

Al-Nasir Muhammad and his immediate successors. Al- 
Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawiin [g.v.] was the greatest 
builder of the Bahri Mamlak sultans. His long reign 
(693-741/1293-1341), interrupted by two interim pe- 
riods (694-8/1294-99 and 708/1309) coincided with 
a period of relative peace and prosperity which. was 
also the most fruitful for architectural achievement. 
Al-Nasir encouraged his amirs to build mosques and 
palaces not only in the city itself but also in the out- 
skirts on new land added to Cairo by the receding 
of the course of the Nile. Al-Nasir’s second reign was 
already displaying the versatility characteristic of the 
architecture of the 8th/14th century (Meinecke-Berg 
1977; J.A. Williams 1984; al-Harithy 2000). 
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In 703/1304, al-Nasir Muhammad completed the 
madrasa next to his father’s during the first interval 
of his reign by Sultan Ladji [g.v.]. The construction 
possesses a narrow fagade whose total width in the 
upper reaches was occupied by the minaret and the 
mausoleum dome. The dome, which like the top part 
of the minaret is no longer extant, has an octagonal 
drum similar to that of the previous Kalawinids. The 
madrasa is built with four axial fwéns with multi- 
storied living quarters between them. The Gothic porta] 
is a spoil from a church in Palestine (Creswell 1959, 
ii, 234ff; Meinecke 1992, i, 49). 

Once the mausoleum dome became an integral part 
of the facade design, the evolution of urban religious 
and/or funerary architecture during the 8th/14th cen- 
tury stimulated the builders to display their versatil- 
ity in the individual treatment of the minarets and 
the mausoleum domes, and most of all to create a 
consistently harmonious composition incorporating 
these two elements. At the funerary foundations of 
Salar and Sandjar (703/1303-4), which could have 
been a madrasa or a khankah, the minaret is juxta- 
posed with a pair of unequal-sized mausoleum domes 
that formed a singular silhouette when viewed from 
the street. Here the mausoleums are Mecca-oriented, 
but, exceptionally, not the madrasa/khankah. 

At the khankah of Baybars II al-Djashankir (706-9/ 
1306-10), too, the funerary dome adjoins the minaret 
harmoniously, leaving the prayer hall on the other 
side of the courtyard because of the placement of the 
four-iwan khankah on the eastern side of the street. 
The mausoleum chamber, richly decorated in marble 
mosaic, contrasts with the rather plain interior of the 
Stiff institution. In addition to the living units over- 
looking the courtyard, there was a separate dwelling 
compound (Fernandes 1983). 

The funerary madrasa of Sunkur al-Sa‘di (715- 
21/1315-21), of which only the facade with the mau- 
soleum and the minaret remain extant, presents further 
variation on the shape of minaret and dome. The 
rectangular brick shaft is particularly slender and has 
lavish mukamas, while the dome, whose drum is dec- 
orated with stucco bands around the windows, stands 
on an elliptic base (Creswell 1959, ii, 267f.-8; M. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Fahmi 1970). The small funerary mosque 
of Aydumur al-Bahlawan (747/1346), with one of the 
earliest masonry domes, is of the same composition. 

Neither of the two major monuments of al-Nasir 
Muhammad survives, sc. a great khdnkah planned with 
his mausoleum at Siryakiis (a village to the north of 
Cairo) and his great mosque in the southern outskirts 
of al-Kahira to the north of Fustat (J.A. Williams 
1984). However, his mosque at the Citadel completed 
in 735/1335 attests to artistic achievement under his 
patronage. The dome of its maksiira, which is similar 
to but of lesser proportions than that of Baybars, was 
revetted in green tiles. Similarly, two unusual masonry 
minarets, one flanking the main entrance and another 
at the south-eastern corner, have a ceramic tilework 
mosaic in the [l-Khanid style decorating their upper 
part, which must have been the work of the Tabrizi 
craftsmen reported to have come to Cairo at that 
time and to have been involved in the decoration of 
the no longer-extant mosque of Kawsiin. Except for the 
use of ceramic on the dome and the minarets, the 
exterior is plain, in marked contrast to contemporary 
urban mosques. 

Subsequent examples demonstrate that, due to urban 
constraints, the hypostyle courtyard mosque could no 
longer be accommodated within the city without sac- 
rificing its symmetry. The Friday mosque of the amir 





Almas al-Nasiri (729/1328-9), which also included the 
founder’s mausoleum, has an irregular configuration 
(Karim 2000). The Friday mosque of Altinbugha al- 
Maridani (739-40/ 1339-40), which in principle follows 
the plan of al-Nasir’s mosque in the Citadel with 
three axial entrances and a large dome above the 
mihrab, has a corner of its sanctuary cut off to fol- 
low a bend of the street. At the mosque of Aksunkur 
(747-8/1346-7), the fagade is not parallel to the Azbla 
wall but instead projects with the minaret out into 
the street. The minaret, originally with four instead 
of the usual three stories, could thus announce the 
mosque from an even greater distance (Behrens- 
Abouseif 1985, Afinarets, 92-3). The heavily damaged 
interior of the mosque is characterised by cross-vaulted 
bays carried by piers, indicating Syrian influence 
(Meinecke 1973). 

The funerary mosque (750/1349) of the amir Shay- 
kha is also laid out according to an irregular plan. 
Together with Shaykhii’s great khankah built six years 
later across the street (757/1355), it forms an urban 
composition embracing the Saliba street with two 
symmetrical minarets and two similar portals. The 
khankah has only the sanctuary with the rwdék or 
hypostyle plan, with living units on the three other 
sides of the courtyard. The enormous dwelling com- 
pound behind the prayer hall is the only one of its 
kind extant in Cairo. The use of the hypostyle sanc- 
tuary of traditional mosques in a khankah had occurred 
already at the foundation of the amir Kawsiin (736/ 
1335), built in the cemetery to the southeast of the 
Citadel. Today, only a stone minaret and a mau- 
soleum dome stand. A reconstruction, however, shows 
that it had a double mausoleum on each side of the 
hypostyle sanctuary with the dwelling units most likely 
occupying the other sides of the court (Ah Ibrahim 
1974). 

The idea of building a religious complex on both 
sides of a street had been applied previously by the 
Amir Bashtak (736/1336) with a kha@nkah connected 
to a mosque with a bridge; only a monumental minaret 
is extant. 

The late Kalawiinid period. Despite the political decline 
under the sons of al-Nasir Muhammad and the dev- 
astation brought about by the Black Death (749/1348), 
the second half’ of the 8th/14th century was very pro- 
ductive and creative in terms of an architecture that 
continued to integrate exotic foreign patterns. 

The madrasa of Sarghitmish (757/1356) displays the 
unusual combination of a four-twdn plan with a dome 
over the main iwan. The mausoleum dome projects 
boldly onto the street across the courtyard. The two 
domes are unexpected on the Cairene skyline; bul- 
bous and with a high drum, their profile recalls 
Timirid architecture, which, however, they pre-date. 
The mausoleum dome has a double shell, while that 
of the prayer hall was rebuilt with only one. Similarly 
recalling Timirid dome profiles are the two ribbed 
onion-shaped masonry domes of the anonymous mau- 
soleum known as Sultaniyya, which also have a dou- 
ble shell. The building has been assigned to the 
750-60s/1350-60s. Despite the similarities, a direct 
influence from Samarkand can be excluded on chrono- 
logical grounds, but a common Iranian prototype from 
Western Persia or “Irak must surely have influenced 
the Samarkand and the Cairo domes (Meinecke 1976). 

It is paradoxical that the mosque of Sultan Hasan, 
the most monumental of Mamlaik mosques and even 
of all mediaeval mosques at that time, was founded 
in the decade following the depredations of the Black 
Death. Although it took from 757/1356 to 764/1362 
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to build, its decoration was never completed. The 
funerary complex which includes a madrasa for the 
four madhkhabs is the first Mamlik teaching institution 
to be at the same time a Friday mosque, a combi- 
nation that was subsequently adopted in all princely 
foundations. The complex stands beneath the Citadel, 
where it dominated an open square with the hippo- 
drome, plainly visible from the palaces of the sultans 
at the Citadel. It is the only Mamlik mosque to 
present a mausoleum behind the prayer hall that 
occupies the same width. The original dome, which 
collapsed in the 18th century, was described by an 
eyewitness as bulbous; it might have been similar to 
the wooden dome of the ablution fountain in the 
courtyard that has a rounded profile and no drum, 
or to the domes of Sarghitmish and the Sultaniyya 
mausoleum that possess a high drum, the latter with 
a pointed profile. Only one original minaret is extant, 
that flanking the mausoleum at the eastern corner. 
At ca, 80 m it was the tallest of its time, though the 
other one was replaced by a smaller structure in the 
Ottoman period. The placement of a dome between 
two minarets created a new perspective on the Cairo 
skyline (Kessler 2000). Two more minarets were 
planned at the entrance, according to al-Makrizi, and 
as the buttresses themselves show; one was built and 
collapsed shortly afterwards so that the ambitious pro- 
ject of four minarets had to be abandoned. Like the 
design of the portal itself, the pair of minarets betray 
an Anatolian Saldjik influence, albeit more than a 
century after the end of the Rim Saldjik period 
(Rogers 1972). The vestibule is roofed by a masonry 
dome flanked by three half-domes suggesting Byzantine 
inspiration, while remnants of glazed tile decoration 
in the lunettes of the mausoleum windows show the 
continuity of the TabrizI workshop. All the three- 
storey living units are arranged so as to overlook the 
street on the northern and southern facades of the 
complex. The interior has four gigantic vaulted iwans 
around the courtyard, the sanctuary being the largest 
vault in the mediaeval Muslim world. The four sec- 
tions of the madrasa, which are accessible from the 
corners of the courtyard have an analogous layout, 
with their cells overlooking the street on two sides. 
Although craftsmen from different parts of the Muslim 
world are reported to have worked at this monument, 
it is in essence and spirit a Mamliik building. 

The architecture of the Bahri Mamliks maintained 
an experimental and innovative character till the end 
of this period. Dome profiles, minarets and_ portals 
were not fully standardised; instead a variety of forms 
coexisted. The classical hypostyle courtyard mosque 
or riwak mosque was gradually replaced by the more 
flexible izedén plan. This type of plan, whose exterior 
was not reflected in its interior of four unequal iwdns 
built around a courtyard, could better accommodate 
irregularities in the plot. Since Sultan Hasan the 
madrasas and khankahs of the subsequent sultans and 
amirs functioned as Friday mosques as well. Beside 
the rectangular-octagonal-cylindrical minaret (Salar 
and Sandjar, Baybars al-Djashankir, Sunkur al-Sa‘di, 
Kawsiin) built in brick or masonry or in both mate- 
rials with a ribbed domed pavilion (a disposition 
the Mamliks inherited from their predecessors), the 
Bahri period created a new, more slender type with 
a stone shaft, either octagonal (Maridani) or cylin- 
drical (Aksunkur, al-Nasir Muhammad at the Citadel), 
and surmounted by an eight-sided pavilion crowned 
with a bulb on mukamas. Before masonry domes made 
an appearance in the mid-8th/14th century, Mamlik 
domes were built either of brick or plastered wood. 





Two types of profiles were used for the domes, one 
that curves from the base (Baybars al-Djashankir, 
Sunkur al-Sa‘di) with a plain surface, and another 
that starts straight and curves at about one-third up 
the elevation. The second shape was used for ribbed 
and for carved masonry domes and is the character- 
istic form of later funerary architecture. During the 
Bahri period, initial experiments with masonry domes 
were undertaken. At first ribbed like their brick pre- 
decessors, they later appeared in other varieties. With 
the dome of Tankizbugha (769/1359), its surface 
carved with alternating concave-convex ribs, and that 
of Udjay al-Yisufi (774/1373), carved with twisted 
ribs, Mamliik dome builders opened up a new era in 
the design of masonry domes (Kessler 1976). For the 
transitional zones of brick or wooden domes, squinches 
and pendentives were used. The squinches were struc- 
tured into niches with several tiers resembling a large 
mukarnas. The pendentives of the domes of al-Nasir’s 
mosque at the Citadel and of Sultan Hasan are made 
of wood. Stone domes were built mostly with angu- 
lar pendentives carved with mukarnas. Bahri Mamluk 
decorators used largely stucco decoration on minarets 
and dome exteriors and in interiors, along with poly- 
chrome marble. 

(ii) The Circassian period 

Early Circassian (784/ 1382 to the mid-9th/ 15th century). 

Notwithstanding economic decline and monetary 
instability, the sultans and amirs of this period con- 
tinued to build religious foundations on a large scale. 
The Circassian period sets out with the reign of Sultan 
Barktk (784-91/1382-89 [9.v.]}, whose funerary reli- 
gious complex in the heart of the city does not make 
use of any novelties. Its sanctuary, however, has a 
tripartite basilical composition with a wooden flat ceil- 
ing. The funerary khdnkah of his son Faradj (801- 
15/1399-1412 [g.v.]) is the first to be built by a sultan 
in the northern cemetery and its layout takes full 
advantage of the available space, deploying perfect 
symmetry with a double mausoleum and a double 
minaret. Its zigzag carved stone domes are the largest 
built by the Mamliks, with a diameter of over 14 
m. It is built on the hypostyle courtyard plan with 
piers supporting domical bays. Living units occupying 
two storeys were placed along the Jateral arcades of 
the courtyard (Lamei Mostafa 1968). 

Sultan al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh’s {g.v.] monumental, 
multifunctional complex of madrasa-khankah-mosque 
(821/1418) possesses a similar layout to that of Faradj. 
This mosque became a Cairo landmark because of 
its twin minarets erected on top of the Fatimid tow- 
ers of the Bab Zuwayla, which bear the only builder’s 
signature to be found in Mamlik architecture. The 
mosque also had a third minaret at the northeastern 
entrance. 

The reign of Barsbay (825-41/1422-38 [9.v.]) intro- 
duced masonry domes with carved star patterns. His 
funerary khankah (835/1432) in the northern ceme- 
tery includes three star-carved mausoleum domes which 
exemplify the progress made in dealing with the dif- 
ficult task of adapting a geometrical symmetrical design 
to a domical surface (Kessler 1976). The unique archi- 
tecture of this kk@nkah demonstrates that the ceme- 
tery at that time had become an urban environment 
necessitating other than purely symmetrical layouts. 
Instead of being built around an inner courtyard, the 
elements of the complex are juxtaposed along the 
road. The mosque has a lateral format with the mau- 
soleum chamber juxtaposed to it, occupying the same 
width and similarly overlooking the road. Further south 
is the kkankah proper with the living quarters. Other 
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structures were built on the opposite side of the road, 
including a one-dome zawya. 

Late Circassian (mid-9th/ 15th century to 923/1517). 

Although the hypostyle courtyard mosque never 
totally disappeared, in the 9th/15th century, Friday 
mosques were increasingly built without an open court- 
yard (e.g. those of Inal, Kayitbay and Kansawh al- 
Ghawri), adopting instead the plan of the ké@@ or 
reception hall current in Cairene residential architec- 
ture since pre-Mamlik times. Already, the 8th/14th 
century had produced small covered mosques with an 
irregular plan which included iw@ns around a covered 
courtyard, the adoption of the £4a‘e, however, allowed 
the building of small covered mosques of a standard 


configuration. A major factor in the disappearance of 


the courtyard is the fusion of the functions of the 
khankah with the madrasa and the Friday mosque; at 
the same time the abandonment of the original res- 
idential function of the madrasa and the khankah ren- 
dered the cells around the courtyard superfluous 
(Behrens-Abouseif 1985). 

The funerary mosque of Kidjmas al-Ishaki (885- 
6/1480-1) is a genuine jewel of late Mamlak archi- 
tecture. It is remarkable not only for the refinement 
of its interior and innovative exterior decoration, but 
most of all for its almost triangular plan inserted 
between three streets, displaying an ingenious adap- 
tation to the urban setting. 

The reign of Kayitbay (827-901/1468-96 [see KA’ Ir 
BAY] stimulated and refined architectural decoration, 
ushering in novel designs and techniques in both carv- 
ing and marble inlay. The facade of his free-standing 
sabil-maktab (879/1474) on Saliba Street and that of the 
mosque of Kidjmas al-Ishaki present polychrome marble 
inlay of unprecedented intricacy. 

During the 9th/15th century, domed za@wzyas and 
mosques were built. The earliest known belong to 
Barsbay’s funerary complex, two others were founded 
by Yashbak min Mahdi, the Great Dawdadar, in the 
northern outskirts; the larger one, known as Kudbbat 
al-Fadawwyya (884-6/1479-81) was lavishly decorated 
with stucco, an unexpected choice at this period. Their 
architecture differs from that of funerary domes, built 
in brick and on squinches, the exterior being plain 
and lacking the conventional transitional zone (Behrens- 
Abouseif 1981, 1982, 1983). 

The reign of Sultan Kansawh al-Ghawri {¢.v.] her- 
alded a new era in the concept of architecture, with 
an emphasis on monumentality rather than minute 
decoration, at the same time bringing a new taste for 
ceramic revetment. At the Sultan’s funerary complex 
(915/1501), the dome and the upper storey of the 
minaret were once entirely covered with lapis-blue 
tiles. This period also brought about an important 
change in the shape of minarets; the double bulb at 
the top was a new device and was used twice in com- 
bination with an entirely rectangular shaft at the two 
mosques of Kanibay (908/1503, 911/1506), and once 
in combination with a facetted shaft at al-Ghawri’s 
tall minaret at the Azhar mosque. Al-Ghawri’s rec- 
tangular minaret at his own funerary mosque had 
four bulbs at the top. Kanibay’s funerary mosque 
(903/1503) beneath the Citadel unfolds a facade with 
an unusual broad format, inspired by its location over- 
looking the maydan from an elevated ground. 

K4nsawh al-Ghawri managed to acquire a plot in 
the very centre of the city which allowed him to con- 
struct his foundation on both sides of the street, an 
unprecedented layout which may be considered as the 
peak of the urbanistic approach of Mamlik religious 
architecture. The mosque and the minaret on the 





west side of the street face a monumental mausoleum, 
as deep as the fibla iwan, situated on the other side 
of the street and attached to a Mankah without 
dwellings and a sabil-maktab projecting with three 
facades on to the street. A wooden roof covered the 
street, which widened to the north into a small piazza 
with booths and shops (Behrens-Abouseif 2002). 

Although its layout is comparable to that of Kayit- 
bay, the large funerary kha@nkah of the amir Kurkumas 
in the northern cemetery Q11-13/1506-7) differs by its 
substantial proportions that make it one of the most 
monumental constructions in all Mamliak architecture. 

In the Circassian period, the harmonious juxtapo- 
sition of minaret and mausoleum dome continues to 
characterise the silhouette of funerary foundations. The 
increasing number of foundations of sultans and amirs 
in the northern cemetery led to the urbanisation of 
its architecture that adopted the same street-oriented 
aesthetic criteria as in the city centre. This period main- 
tained the tradition established in the late 8th/ 
l4th century of attaching to the religious foundation a 
sabil-maktab, a structure consisting in a combination of 
fountain house with a primary school; the double 
structure was placed at a corner with the sabi at ground 
level surmounted by the maktab. During the reign of 
Kayitbay, free-standing sabil-maktabs were built, a tra- 
dition which was taken over in the Ottoman period. 
The reign of Kayitbay produced the domed sadil re- 
calling funerary architecture, such as the sabi! of Ya‘kiib 
Shah al-Mihmandar (901/1495-6) in Cairo and that 
of Kayitbay in the haram of Jerusalem. 

In the late Mamlik period, the forms of portals, 
minarets, and domes were standardised, displaying a 
variety in their carved decoration, however, and reach- 
ing the peak of refinement at Sultan Kayitbay’s mau- 
soleum (877-9/1472-4). 

Stucco decoration disappears from late Mamlik 
architecture except for a short-lived revival in the 
reign of Kayitbay, namely at the Dome of Yashbak, 
albeit in a very different style. Stone-carving is more 
extensively used than in the past, and now adorns 
also mihrab conchs. Groin vaults become fashionable 
in the late 9th/15th and early {0th/16th century, also 
characterising portal vaults. 

B. Residential and domestic architecture 
in Cairo 

Mamlik residential architecture [see KA‘A; RAB‘] is 
less well preserved than religious (see Gracin et al. 
1982). Half-a-dozen ‘a‘as and the vestiges of four mon- 
umental palaces, those of Alin Ak, Kawsin, Bashtak 
and Taz, date from the Bahri period. These great 
princely residences were continuously restored and 
remodelled, making it difficult to assess their original 
form. Our knowledge of the different types of resi- 
dential architecture has to rely on the enormous 
resources of wakf documents. 

The courtyard of Cairene residences, to which the 
main entrance leads, is generally surrounded by sta- 
bles and service rooms. Cairene residential architec- 
ture was not “inward-facing” in the sense that it 
overlooked the courtyard and remained blind to the 
street. The courtyard was not the centre of the house, 
as in Syrian or North African constructions, but sim- 
ply a semi-private space. There was a general pref- 
erence for giving the main rooms a view over the 
street or the available scenery, depending on the site. 
There could be more than one courtyard according 
to the size of the dar, and in large mansions a court- 
yard could fulfil the function of a garden. 

The main reception hall or k@a lay on the first 
floor, occupying the height of several storeys where 
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the smaller units or apartments (riwdk ([g.v.]} were 
located. In the 9th/15th century, the mak‘ad becomes 
a salient feature of residential architecture. It is a log- 
gia facing north and overlooking the courtyard on the 
first storey. Its origin seems to be associated with 
the architecture of 8th/14th century princely stables. 
The 9th/15th century presents another category of 
residences of less monumental, middle-size type of 
dwellings, such as the house of Zaynab Khatiin. 

The palaces of the Citadel, which had undergone 
continuous restoration and refurbishment work by all 
Mamliak sultans, are no longer extant. The most re- 
markable were the iwan kabir and the kasr built by al- 
Nasir Muhammad and maintained by all subsequent 
sultans (see Garcin e¢ alii 1982, 41ff.; Behrens-Abouseif 
1985; Rabbat 1995). The first was a basilical con- 
struction of gigantic dimensions employing Pharaonic 
columns. It had a ceramic green dome, as did the 
Sultan’s mosque nearby. 

As is to be expected, the decorative repertoire of 
residential architecture did not differ particularly from 
that of religious monuments. The royal palaces of the 
early Bahri period, however, did make use of murals 
depicting figures. 

C. Religious architecture in Syria 

As mentioned above, Mamluk architecture of 
Greater Syria, including Palestine, followed regional 
schools autonomous from the capital, hence need to 
be dealt with separately. (The following brief sum- 
mary is based on Meinecke for Aleppo and Damascus 
and Burgoyne for Jerusalem.) Whereas Cairene builders 
emphasised the verticality of their monuments with 
recessed panels around the windows, their Damascene 
colleagues stressed the horizontal configuration of their 
buildings with striped (ab/ak) masonry as the essential 
exterior ornamental device. The use of recesses re- 
mained exceptional. In Damascus, the madrasa with 
the mausoleum of al-Zahir Baybars built by his son 
Baraka Khan (676-8/1277-9) continues Ayytibid tra- 
ditions, with its four unequal-sized halls overlooking 
a courtyard; the prayer hall is connected to the domed 
funerary chamber. It is entirely decorated in glass 
mosaic, emulating the mosaics of the Great Mosque 
of Damascus (Meinecke 1992, i, 37-8). More charac- 
teristic, however, was a type of funerary foundations 
without a courtyard featuring two equal domes placed 
symmetrically on either side of the entrance, one of 
them with a mitréb to be used as a gathering and 
prayer hall, the other for funerary purposes. The 
madrasa of Faridiin al-‘Adjami (744/1343-4), that recalls 
Cairene architecture with its four iw@ms around a 
courtyard, was a special case. In the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, madrasas with two axial zwdns across a courtyard 
were constructed; plain Syrian madrasas, unlike the 
Cairene, were mostly built without a minaret, and 
Syrian minarets themselves were essentially rectangu- 
lar with a sole balcony. Whereas octagonal shafts were 
also built throughout the Mamlik period in Aleppo, 
in Damascus they appear only in the 9th/1I5th cen- 
tury. The Syrian dome profile remained close to the 
pattern established under the Ayyiibids, being rounded 
and occasionally ribbed. 

In Aleppo, the plan of the hypostyle mwas mosque 
built on piers supporting cross-vaulted bays, with or 
without courtyard, prevailed. The madrasas, built around 
a courtyard, have a lateral sanctuary roofed by a 
series of domes; cells and rooms of various sizes occupy 
the three other sides. 

The holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed the most inten- 
sive Mamlik patronage in Syria. Although no new 
Friday mosque was founded in this period, beside the 








one already existing at the Citadel, Mamlik amis sur- 
rounded the Haram on three sides with madrasas, 
khankahs or ribats, or multifunctional institutions, most 
of them with mausoleums, usually domed, attached 
to them (Burgoyne 1987). The mausoleums attached 
to buildings around the haram were always placed on 
the haram side. There was no standard plan, most 
religious foundations possessing a covered courtyard 
surrounded by a varying number of iwa@us and rooms. 
The complex of the mighty governor of Syria Tankiz 
(729/1328-9) had a four-iwdn madrasa with a vaulted 
courtyard. It is the most important Mamlik founda- 
tion in Jerusalem, since it served urban needs with 
two hammdms, a dwelling complex and a covered mar- 
ket called sik al-kattdnin. The only madrasa built by a 
Mamliik sultan is the Ashrafiyya started by Sultan 
Khushkadam [g.z.] and rebuilt under the auspices of 
Kayitbay by Cairene craftsmen, hence its metropoli- 
tan style (Walls 1990). 

In Jerusalem, unlike in other Syrian cities, minarets 
were attached to madrasas and khdnkdhs; six extant 
ones are attributed to the Mamluk period. 

The city of Tripoli has a number of well preserved 
handsome Mamlik monuments founded after Sultan 
Kalawin liberated it from the Crusaders in 688/1289. 
Throughout the following century, the city witnessed 
an intense building activity (Salam-Liebig 1983). Al- 
Ashraf Khalil, the son of Kalawitn, founded the Great 
Mosque which was completed by his successor al- 
Nasir Muhammad in 714/1314-15. The architecture 
of the city is characterised by its masonry domes and 
vaulted spaces. In mosques and madrasas the larger 
dome is often not the one over the mihrab, but the 
central dome that covers the courtyard space (Djami‘ 
of Taynal, 1336; Madrasa of al-Burtasi, 1320s). The 
portals display half-domes on elaborate mukamas com- 
bined with carvings and ablak masonry. Syrian madrasas, 
unlike those in Cairo, often lack living units. 

An interesting feature of Mamluk religious archi- 
tecture in Syria is the carving of foundation deeds 
(wakfiyya) on the external wall of the monument. 

Bibliography: |. Source material. For the study 
of Mamluk architecture, beside the monuments 
themselves and their epigraphy (see van Berchem), 
an important number of wakf documents are of 
prime importance to the study of the buildings in 
their original form and function as well as their 
urban context. The significance of al-Makrizi’s Afitat 
does not need to be emphasised, as well as Ibn 
Dukmak’s K- al-Intisa@r li-wasitat ‘kd al-amsar, Balak 
1314/1896-7; see S. Denoix, Déerire le Caire. Fustat- 
Misr @aprés Ibn Dugmaq et Magrizi, Cairo 1992. 
Moreover, al-Makrizi’s Su/#k and all other Mamluk 
chronicles and biographical encyclopaedias in- 
clude valuable if scattered information on Mamlik 
building activities. Ewliya Celebi’s Styahatnamesi, x, 
Istanbul 1938, which gives a description of Cairo 
and its monuments in the | 1th/17th century in the 
tradition of al-Makrizi’s Khitat, includes a valuable 
account. The Khitat al-tawfikiyya of ‘Ali Mubarak 
(1888) continues, in the tradition of al-Makrizi, the 
enumeration and description of Cairo’s monuments 
down to his own time, often including information 
from wakf documents. 

A comprehensive collection of plans of Mam- 
lak monuments in Egypt and Syria is to be found 
in the first volume of Meinecke’s Mamlukische 
Architektur (1992); the second volume lists all mon- 
uments known from the sources or from physical 
evidence to have been constructed in the Mamlik 
period. 
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(b) The decorative arts 
Mamlik art was less centralised than the other late 
imperial arts of the Muslim world as far as the dec- 
orative arts were concerned, a phenomenon due mainly 
to the absence of an equivalent of the Timirid 
kitabkhana or the Ottoman nakkashkhdna. These royal 
workshops were in the first place set up to serve the 
arts of the book and thereby to fulfil the require- 
ments of dynastic bibliophile patrons. While creating 
a repertory of designs for the illustration and illumi- 
nation of books, they were involved in, and inspired, 
other media as well, the result being an interdiscipli- 
nary princely style. The Mamlik rulers were not 
renowned as great book-lovers; the libraries which 
they sponsored were primarily part and parcel of their 
religious foundations in the city. However, in the Bahri 
period some crafts such as metalwork, glass and sgraf- 
fito ware advertised the aesthetic of titular epigraphy 
as the major decorative motif in art objects. Once 
the preponderance of titular epigraphy was no longer 
a characteristic feature of Mamluk objects, i.e. by the 
end of the Bahri period, the decorative arts began to 
show different approaches to decoration across crafts 
as well as within the same craft. 
A. Metalwork 
The first period of Mamlik metalwork continues 
the tradition established under the Ayyibids. Zodiac 
and courtly themes (hunting and musicians) combined 
with animal friezes, along with epigraphic, geometric 
and floral designs, to decorate vessels in the second 
half of the 7th/13th century. At the same time, one 
final flowering of figural compositions rendered in an 
unprecedented monumental style and with great indi- 
viduality occur shortly before figural themes were to 
disappear altogether from metalwork at the beginning 
of the 8th/14th century. This is apparent on the two 
vessels signed by Ibn al-Zayn, the so-called Baptistére 
de St Louis and the Vasselot bowl, both in the Louvre. 
Mamluk metalware is also strongly indebted to the 
Mawsil tradition of silver inlay, as indicated by the 
large number of craftsmen signatures with the nisba 
of al-mawsilt inscribed on objects until the mid-8th/14th 
century. Craftsmen from Mawsil are believed to have 
migrated to the Mamlik lands in order to escape the 
Mongol invasion. The continuity of mawsii signatures 
over a century after the end of the tradition in Mawsil 
itself is a remarkable feature. During the first three 
quarters of the 8th/14th century, corresponding to 
the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad and his sons, the 
Mamliiks produced a large number of exquisite brass 
objects with silver inlay decoration {and sometimes 
also with gold) with monumental epigraphic bands in 
thuluth script as main theme, delineating royal or 











princely titles combined with blazons. During this 
period chinoiserie floral patterns were integrated into 
the Mamlik floral repertoire, along with the occa- 
sional Chinese dragon or bird motif. Among the 
objects produced were candlesticks, incense-burners, 
Kur’an boxes with Kuranic inscriptions, trays and 
tray bases, pen-boxes, ewers, bowls and basins. The 
shapes tended to vary little; Islamic metalworkers in 
general were more interested in surfaces than in 
creating new forms. 

The Mamliks also produced various types of sus- 
pensed lighting implements unparalleled in the Muslim 
world, most of which are in the Islamic Museum in 
Cairo. There is a group of large open-work poly- 
candelons (tanniirs) in cast bronze. Among them those 
bearing names of Amir Kawsiin, Sultan Hasan and 
Sultan Kansawh al-Ghawri are remarkable. There are 
also polycandelons of pierced sheet-brass from the 
9th/15th century. Composite lamps made of sheet- 
brass consisted of a tray, into which the glass lamps 
were inserted, surmounted by a spberical shade. The 
shade is densely pierced so as to form a translucent 
background against which inscriptions naming a sul- 
tan or an amir stand out. Another group of lamps 
made of pierced sheet-brass was made in the shape 
of a truncated hexagonal pyramid, the base being the 
tray; it was produced throughout the entire Mamlik 
period. Some metal lamps are signed but none has 
the Kur’anic Verse of the Light which is so current 
on glass mosque lamps. 

Very few metal art objects are known to have been 
produced between the last quarter of the 8th/14th 
century and the late 860-early 870s/1460s. With the 
revival of the production of metalware, a variety of 
new and disparate styles appear, without the monu- 
mental titular inscriptions characteristic of their Bahri 
predecessors. One group consists of dishes, bowls, 
basins, and lunch boxes made of tinned copper, and 
engraved with a series of interlocking bands forming 
cartouches and medallions filled with alternating 
inscriptions, knotted motifs and tight scrolls; the inscrip- 
tions are mostly benedictory verses, though princely 
names occasionally occur. This group, which lacks the 
calligraphic aesthetics of the earlier period, is indebted 
to Western Persian metalwork. 

Another group consists of bowls with a rounded 
profile; their surface is plain except for a triple 
engraved band near the rim with inscriptions of a 
somewhat vernacular style with poetry and homilies. 
This group, too, harks back to some very similar 
Persian prototypes from 8th/14th century Shiraz. 

A group of spherical hand-warmers, lidded bowls 
and ewers with predominantly knotted and braided 
motives are attributed to late Mamlik Syria. Some 
of the vessels combine a Mamlik decoration with a 
European vessel, which indicate that objects were sent 
from Europe, mainly Italy, so as to be decorated in 
Egypt or Syria. 

The group formerly known as Veneto-Saracenic 
and wrongly attributed to a Muslim workshop in 
Venice, has been now convincingly attributed to a 
late Mamlik production (J. Allan 1986). The group 
differs strongly from mainstream Mamluk metalware; 
their decoration is minutely engraved with unmatched 
refinement, recalling some Timirid jugs, with new 
forms of scrolls and floral patterns against which sil- 
ver-inlaid curved lines interlock to form neo-arabesques 
or lobed cartouches. The most famous of these ves- 
sels, many of which seem to possess European bod- 
ies, are signed by Mu‘allim Mahmiid al-Kurdi, one 
of about half-a-dozen identified craftsmen. 
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There is also a group of high-quality, luxurious 
basins with shallow facetted forms mentioning the 
name of Sultan Kayitbay. The facets and the relief 
patterns also point to Persian influence. A magnifi- 
cent piece in Istanbul is inlaid with silver and gold. 
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B. Ceramics 

Mamlik pottery can be divided into seven deco- 
rative and technical categories: sgraffito, slip-painted, 
underglaze-painted, overglaze-painted lustre, celadon 
imitations, unglazed moulded and unglazed painted 
ware. 

The Mamliks both imported and also imitated 
China celadon ware, and it is this imitation product, 
comprising a buff body with copper or red glaze in 
Chinese-inspired forms, that forms the largest group 
of wares unearthed at Fustat. Sgraffito forms the most 
characteristic group of Mamlik pottery. It is made of 
a coarse red clay, the design being scratched through 
the slip to reveal red lines from underneath a brown- 
ish or green glaze. The forms are related to those of 
metalwork, as is the decoration, which consists essen- 
tially of titular epigraphy with benedictions and bla- 
zons, which date them to the first half of the 8th/14th 
century. Some of these objects were made for the 





kitchen, as is attested by an inscription on a bowl in 
the al-Sabah Collection in Kuwait. Another type of 
coarse red bodied vessels show a white slip painted 
in brown, green or yellow. 

Underglaze-painted ware constitutes a very differ- 
ent case. Produced in Egypt and Syria in large quan- 
tities, this group is rarely inscribed. Syrian ware is 
supposed to possess a firmer and finer body with a 
sharper executed design, and some pieces are made 
of red earthenware. The vessels (jars, albarelli, bowls, 
dishes, and goblets) have a porous greyish white frit 
body covered with a white slip painted in blue, black, 
green and turquoise under a transparent glaze. Their 
designs are mostly geometric, dishes and bowls dis- 
playing an interior radiating motif centred at the bot- 
tom of the vessel. The geometric design is filled in 
with floral motifs and sometimes adorned with calli- 
graphic decoration. They can easily be, and are some- 
times, confused with Persian Sultanabad ware. They 
also include representations of animals (birds, rabbits, 
fish and horses), and fragments with figural repre- 
sentations were also found. As mentioned above, 
craftsmen from Fabriz worked in 8th/14th century 
Cairo in the production of ceramic for architectural 
decoration. 

In the 9th/15th century, a new style of underglaze- 
painted ceramic was developed, imitating the Chinese 
Ming blue-and-white wares imported in large quan- 
tities to the Mamluk lands. The vessels of this period 
very often bear craftsmen’s signatures, which show 
that the same workshop could turn out a variety of 
styles. Some nisbas of craftsmen (al-hurmuzi, al-tawrizi) 
point to a Persian connection. In the early 9th/15th 
century, ceramic revetment was used in Syria and in 
Egypt in the form of underglaze-painted tiles deco- 
rated similarly to contemporary vessels. The Mosque 
of Ghars al-Din al-Tawrizi in Damascus (826/1424) 
contains a tile-clad mzhrab signed by Ghaybi al-Tawrizi, 
who also produced vessels and tiles in Cairo. 
Epigraphic blazons of supreme workmanship, inscribed 
with the name of Sultan Kayitbay set in a tympa- 
num with blue-and-white floral decoration patterns, 
used to decorate a building of this sultan. The drum 
of al-Ghawri’s mausoleum dome, itself once covered 
with blue tiles, also presents a blue-black and white 
underglaze-painted inscription along its drum (Prost 
1916, 11ff.). The mausoleum of the amir Sulayman 
dated 951/1544 is adorned with a similar inscription 
on its drum; the tympanums of its exterior door and 
windows include ceramic tiles with underglaze painted 
epigraphic and floral patterns. 

Although lustre-painted ware is generally attributed 
to Syria, wasters found at Fustat confirm the exis- 
tence of Egyptian production (A. Yusuf 2000). Mamluk 
lustre-painted ware which was exported to Europe is 
characterised by its beautiful golden lustre in blue, 
turquoise and brownish red. 
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Cc. Glass 
Like metalwork, Mamlak enamelled and gilded glass 
continued the tradition of the Ayyibids, using the 
same techniques and forms. After the craft reached 
its apogee, the production eventually came abruptly 
to an end in the late 8th/14th century. Although 
scholars have assigned the production of enamelled 
and gilded glass to Syria, where the technique was 
born, more. recent research attributes a more pre- 
ponderant role in this craft to Egypt, in light of the 
fact that the bulk of the consumption was there and 
that most of the objects concerned have been found 
in that region (Scanlon 1998). Timir’s sack of 
Damascus in 803/1401 is usually considered the rea- 
son for the abrupt end of this craft in Syria. How- 
ever, Alexandria could have been another centre of 
production; a wakf document of Sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad (published by Muhammad Amin in his 
edition of Ibn Habib’s Tadhkirat al-nabth, ii, Cairo 
1982, 432) refers to a glass factory in Alexandria 
belonging to the Sultan’s wakf for his religious com- 
plex at Siryakiis. Unfortunately, it does not specify 
what kind of glass was produced there. The sack of 
Alexandria by Pierre de Lusignan of Cyprus in 1365 
had a catastrophic effect on its economy. It may have 
had repercussions on its glass production and explain 
the fact that the few objects known to have been pro- 
duced in the 770s/1370s show a marked decline in 
the quality and extent of enamelled decoration. Certain 
objects, such as beakers made for export, are not doc- 
umented after the 770s/1370s. A short revival took 
place under Sultan Barkiik, to whom about forty 
enamelled and gilded lamps are attributed. One should 








not exclude the presence of more than one centre of 
production. An enamelled lamp mentioning the name 
of Sultan Kayitbay (Wiet 1937), entirely different in 
style and techniques, testifies to endeavours during the 
artistic revival that took place under the auspices of 
this sultan. 

Mamlik glassmakers used a variety of shapes, some- 
times in highly unusual large sizes, such as mosque 
lamps, goblets, bowls, flasks, bottles and vases, some 
of which are reminiscent of metalware. The glass was 
white or tinted, and never of perfect clarity. An out- 
standing group of enamelled and gilded vessels was 
those made of deep-blue glass, such as the famous 
Cavour vase (Newby 1998). The colours of the 
enamel—blue, red, yellow, green, brown, white and 
black—-were applied as a vitreous paste, along with 
the gold, which fused with the surface upon firing. 

As in metalwork, figural representations on secular 
objects were used until the 8th/l4th century when 
they were replaced by epigraphy and blazons. The 
patterns, drawn with hair-thin lines, are extremely 
intricate. The mosque lamps made for Cairene reli- 
gious buildings are among the most spectacular spec- 
imens of Mamluk glass; they bear a verse from the 
Sara of Light (xxiv, 35) around the neck; whenever 
a patron’s name is inscribed, it appears on the belly. 

The Mamliks also produced marvered and colour- 
less vessels, as well as other types, moulded and/or 
with applied threads. Mamlik glass was widely 
exported to all of Europe and to China. 
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(Doris BEHRENS-ABOUSEIF) 

D. Arts of the book 

Although little remains from the previous Fatimid 
and. Ayyubid periods, for the Mamliks we have a 
wealth of material, both religious and secular, indica- 
tive of extensive book production and patronage. In 
fact, Mamlik book production is comparable in vol- 
ume and quality with that of major contemporary 
centres such as Il-Khanid Tabriz and Timirid Hardt. 
Many illustrated and illuminated examples survive, 
and we also have several original bindings. 
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@) Kurdns 

Despite the evident connections between Kur ans 
and secular books in terms of illumination and bind- 
ing, for the sake of clarity they are best approached 
separately. As James (1992, 150} has pointed out, the 
particularly fine and grand Kur’ans that survive, the 
best dating from the 14th century and the first decade 
of the 15th, were made under the patronage of a sul- 
tan who then endowed them as waff to a particular 
religious foundation or mosque, where they were gen- 
erally reserved for ceremonial use. They are mostly 
in single volume form; few multi-volume Kur’ans with- 
stood the intensive everyday use to which they were 
generally exposed. 

One of the earliest outstanding Mamlaik Kurans 
that we possess is, however, in seven volumes (London, 
B.L., Add. 22,406-22,413). It dates from 705/1305-6 
(Lings and Safadi 1976, nos. 66-9, James 1988, no. 
1) and was copied for Sultan Baybars by Ibn al- 
Wahid, an outstanding calligrapher of the early 
8th/14th century (al-Safadi, Waf, no. 1104, and Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Askalani, al-Durar al-Kamina, Haydarabad 
1348-50/1929-32, no. 3740). The illumination was the 
work of three artists, Muhammad b. Mubadir; the 
famous Muhammad b. Abr Bakr, known as Sandal, 
who lived in Gairo at the beginning of the 8th/14th 
century; and his pupil Aydughdi b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Badri, through whom Sandal’s style maintained its 
influence until the 1330s. (see James 1988, ch. 3 for 
other works by these illuminators and for a discus- 
sion of the question of Il-Khanid influence; for Sandal, 
see Safadi, no. 4843). Although there are evident dif- 
ferences between their individual styles, the general 
consistency of design indicates that one artist, almost 
certainly Sandal, had overall control. As is general in 
Mamlik Kur’ans, the illumination is concentrated in 
the frontispieces, opening pages of text and the final 
colophon page. Marginal ornaments in the main body 
of the text consist of the words khamsa and “ashara in 
gold Kufic over a piece of arabesque scroll. But one 
may also argue that illumination is projected onto the 
text itself, for in contrast to the normal use of naskh 
in this period, its large ¢hulwth unusually written in 
gold letters outlined in black, makes it visually spe- 
cial and rich. 

Another Kur’dn signed by Sandal as the illumina- 
tor (Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, Is 1479; see 
Arberry 1967, no. 59; James 1980, no. 25; James 
1988, no. 3), and datable to between 704-10/1305- 
10, has a similar type of illumination, but with the 
striking addition of the use of relief. On the two car- 
pet-like opening pages, the geometric figures of the 
decoration are given an impression of three-dimen- 
sionality by the fact that alternating pentagons are in 
relief. The equally innovatory carpet-like design con- 
sists of a central block with a geometrical formation 
interrupted by borders surrounded on three sides by 
a thick band, from which protrude thin spikes almost 
like the fringes of a carpet. 

It also occurs in combination with relief in other 
examples such as that dated 735/1334 and copied in 
Cairo by Ahmad al-Mutatabbib (Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, 
Kur’an ms. 81; see Atil 1981, no. 3, also James 1988, 
nos. 15-18). Both scribe and illuminator, he was respon- 
sible for a new type of Kur’an, introduced by ca. 
720/1320, which is characterised by a larger format 
with illumination of high quality, and in which the 
preferred script is muhakkak. 

From the 1330s to the 1360s, Damascus, too, was 
an important centre of manuscript production (for a 
discussion of illustrated secular manuscripts from 





Damascus, see below). It seems, moreover, to have 
been stylistically innovative, and a distinctive feature 
in Kurans of this period that may have originated 
there (James 1992, 172-5) is the star polygon style, 
where the page is dominated by a large central star- 
burst made up of symmetrically enmeshed small poly- 
gons. One such Kur’an (London, Khalili Collection, 
Qur807; see James 1992, no. 43), datable to ca. 730- 
40/1330-40, has a colophon (fol. 296b) stating that 
the scribe worked on it in the Umayyad Mosque, and 
there is a stylistically related Arabic translation of the 
Four Gospels, copied in 741/1340 for a Damascene 
cleric (Cairo, Coptic Museum, Ms. 90; see Simaika 
Pasha 1939, pls. XVIII-XX). Like several other 
Christian manuscripts of the period, it was illuminated 
in the manner of contemporary Islamic manuscripts, 
so that it also has other features in common with the 
Khalili Kur’an, and there are another two such man- 
uscripts with similar illumination that are also known 
to have been produced in Damascus, one, a Gospel 
in Arabic, now in Istanbul (Topkapi Saray: Library, 


i Ahmet III, 3519; see Leroy 1967), the other, the 


Epistles and Acts of the Apostles in Arabic, in St. 
Petersburg (Academy of Sciences, D-228; see Khalidovy, 
in Petrosyan (ed.) 1994, no. 23). The latter was com- 
missioned by a certain “Jakomo”, thought to have 
been an Italian Consul to Syria, and was copied by 
the monk Thomas (Timda al-mutarahhib), known as Ibn 
al-Safi, in 742/1341 (for a list of eight manuscripts 
with some evidence of provenance from Damascus, 
see Contadini 1995, n. 8). To be noted also, from the 
8th/14th century, is the diffusion of Mamlak styles of 
illumination and binding from Damascus to Anatolia 
(see Tanindi 1991} and 2000). 

There are also some superbly illuminated later 
Kur’ans in the star polygon style from Cairo, datable 
to the reign of Sultan Sha‘ban II (7. 764-78/1363-76). 
During the latter part of his reign, however, between 
770/1369 and 778/1376, an entirely new style of 
painting was introduced in Cairo by Ibrahim al-Amidi. 
Its most important departure was the abandonment 
of the preceding norm of infinite recursivity in geo- 
metric patterning, so that there could now be large 
blocks incorporating irregular figures. But he was also 
innovative with regard both to his subtle use of colour 
reversal and to the wider range of his palette, which 
was much more like that of ‘Irak and Persia in the 
first half of the 8th/14th century (Cairo, Dar al- 
Kutub, Kur’an mss. 9, 10 and 15; see James 1988, 
nos. 31, 32, 34 and 35). This style was to be fol- 
lowed until the early 9th/15th century. 

(ii) Secular manuscripts 

Abundant evidence for the arts of the book is also 
provided by the numerous illustrated and/or illumi- 
nated secular manuscripts that survive. They repre- 
sent various literary genres, some continuing earlier 
traditions, as, for example, scientific manuscripts and 
the great literary cycles of the Makdmat and Kalila 
wa-Dimna, others reflecting the particular interests of 
certain strata of Mamluk society, as witnessed, for 
example, by the revival of the Furiisiyya [q.v.] genre. 

The illustrated manuscripts show a variety of pic- 
torial sources. Several contain what may be termed 
“classical” elements that link them to 7th/13th cen- 
tury styles as exhibited, for example, in the Syro- 
‘Iraki al-Harirt Makamat in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Arabe 6094) dated 619/1222, and thus ultimately to 
Byzantine models of portraying the human figure and 
dress. Although incomplete, the al-Harirt Makamat in 
the British Library (Add. 7293), dated Rabi‘ II 
723/April 1323 allows us to see the prolongation of 
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this style into the Mamltk period. (For both manu- 
scripts see Grabar 1984, no. 2, pp. 8-9 and no. 9, 
pp. 14-15 respectively.) 

Equally noteworthy is their frequent combination 
with elements of Saldjik origin which provide links 
with North Djaztran 7th/13th-century manuscripts. 
They affect especially the human face, which is typ- 
ically round, with narrow eyes, small mouth, straight, 
small nose and long hair, often with a curl in front 
of the ear (for lists of manuscripts with “classical” and 
Saldjiik influences, see Contadini 1988-9, nn. 29, 40). 
An early Mamlik example showing strong Saldjik 
influence is the Ibn Butlin Risa@lat Da‘wat al-atibba’ in 
the Ambrosiana Library in Milan (Ms. A. 125 Inf.) 
dated Djumada I 672/December 1273 (see Mihriz 
1961; also Lofgren and Traini 1975, vol. i, no. LXX, 
col. pls. I-VI). 

The pictorial repertoire also includes features of Il- 
Khinid origin as, for example, in a particularly striking 
early 8th/14th-century al-Kazwini ‘Adja’ib al-makhlikat, 
where they are combined in a masterly fashion with 
“classical” elements (see Carboni and Contadini 1990; 
for Mamlik/Tl-Khanid relationships, see Rogers 1972). 
But it is essentially the integration of “classical” and 
Saldjik features that characterises Mamluk style, 
whereas the Il-Khanid element, consisting of land- 
scape features such as large lotus flowers, recessed 
planes to provide depth, and the use of free brush 
strokes (e.g. for leaves), normally affected specific fea- 
tures without resulting in a similar stylistic fusion. 

There were doubtless several centres of production 
of illustrated manuscripts, but very few colophons iden- 
tify a place. However, we can at least be certain 
about Damascus and Cairo. Damascus again comes 
to the fore at the beginning of the 8th/14th century, 
as demonstrated by a Makdmat in the British Library 
(Or. 9718), which contains the name of the scribe 
and illuminator (fol. 53a), Ghazi b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Dimashki, who lived and worked there and died 
in 709/1310 (see Mayer 1942; Grabar 1984, no. 7, 
p. 13. For al-Dimashki, see Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalant 
1929-32, vol. ii, p. 134). 

A provenance from Damascus can also be argued 
for a further four illustrated manuscripts dated between 
734/1334 and 755/1354 on the basis of stylistic affin- 
ity, allied to documentary evidence concerning the 
compiler of one of them, the Ibn BakhtishiS Aitad 
Manafi‘ al-hayawén in San Loreazo del Escorial dated 
755/1354 (Ar. 898; see Contadini 1988-9, with bibl.). 
Their illustrations have very similar characteristics, not 
all, however, shared by other Mamlik manuscripts, 
such as the solid gold background of their miniatures 
and the frame consisting of one or more blue lines 
with decorative additions. At the same time, they con- 
form to Mamluk norms by containing pronounced 
Saldjak features and, if in differing degrees, Il-Khanid 
ones. Further, the illumination in all four is very sim- 
ilar, when not identical, to that of the Khalili Kuran 
and the two Christian manuscripts mentioned above 
which also come from. Damascus. This style of illu- 
mination will survive in Damascus until well into the 
9th/15th century, as demonstrated by a copy of Fakthat 
al-khulaf@” wa-mufakahat al-zurafa’ (St. Petersburg, 
Academy of Sciences, C-651; see Khalidov, in Pet- 
rosyan (ed.) 1994, no. 32) by the Damascene Abu 
*l-SAbbas Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Arabshah, copied 
by Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Isfahani in Rabi‘ I 
852/June 1448 under the author’s supervision. 

For Cairo, on the other hand, we lack direct evi- 
dence for production, although it is generally thought 
that those manuscripts that have a more “classical”, 








conservative style might have been produced there 
rather than in the more innovative Damascus. 

The little that survives of late Mamluk painting 
exhibits a rather striking stylistic blend which also 
absorbs Djalayirid, Turkmen and Ottoman influences, 
especially with regard to the depiction of landscape 
and costume. Representative examples are the late 
8th/14th-century Kashf al-asrar by Ibn Ghanim al- 
Makdisi (Istanbul, Siileymaniye Library, Kara Ismail 
565; see Ettinghausen 1962, pp. 158-9), the mid- 
9th/15th-century Kitab al-Zardaka (Istanbul, University 
Library, inv. no. 4689; see Bittar 1996, 158), the 
Iskandar-nama of Ahmadi datable to 872/1467-8 
(Istanbul, Univ. Library, T6044; see Aul 1984) and 
the early 10th/16th-century Shah-néma (Istanbul, 
Topkapi Saray: Library, Hazine 1519; see Zajaczkowski 
1965 and Atasoy 1966-8) made for Sultan Kansawh 
al-Ghawri (r. 906-22/1501-16). 

(iii) Bindings 

Numerous Mamluk bindings have survived, con- 
sisting predominantly of leather with blind tooling, 
although often features are highlighted in gold. 

There are resemblances between Mamlik and 
Ottoman bindings of the 8th/14th and early 9th/15th 
centuries (Raby and Tanindi 1993, 7-11 and ch. 1), 
while at the same time 8th/14th-century examples 
may resemble contemporary Persian bindings, as is 
shown by two Kur’dns in the Chester Beatty Library 
in Dublin, one (of ca. 746/1345, Is 1465, see James 
1980, no. 33) made in Cairo, the other (dated 738/ 
1338, Is 1470, see James 1980, no. 49) in Maragha. 
Both have bindings in light brown leather with a 
pointed star in the centre of an empty field with a 
scalloped decoration at its outer border, the whole 
decorated with blind tooling. In other examples, the 
central ornament is an oval medallion, and in either 
case related designs appear in the four corners of 
the field. 

This type of composition was to remain important, 
but more examples survive of a second type in which 
the whole field is covered. There are examples with 
arabesque or floral designs, but more frequently we 
find strapwork forming polygonal compartments which 
often contained tooled knotwork motifs, with the strap- 
work sometimes radiating out from a central star 
which echoes the star polygon style of illumination. 

Bindings were sometimes lined with silk, but more 
often the doublures were decorated with block-pressed 
leather. During the period of Sultan Kayitbay (7. 872- 
901/1468-96), we witness an age of experimentation 
which includes the use of filigree for both inner and, 
especially, outer covers. This seems to reflect influence 
from Persia, where, in the 9th/15th century, filigree 
was already the norm. The use of filigree, together 
with other Mamlak features of layout of design, were 
in turn to influence Italian bookbinders of the late 
15th century (Hobson 1989, ch. 3). 
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(iv) Numismatics 


While the coinage of the Mamliks was manufac~ 
tured from the usual metals: gold, silver and copper, 
with the traditional Islamic denominational names: 
dinar, dirham and /fals [g.vv.], it belonged to a dis- 
tinctive currency family of its own which underwent 
a process of evolution unlike that of any other coinage 
series. Its 267-year history can be divided into three 
distinct periods that overlap one another to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

The first period was little more than a continua- 
tion of the late Ayyubid style of gold dinars and sil- 
ver dirhams as struck by al-Salih Ayyub. The field 
legends on the dinars were in circular fields with a 
single prominent marginal inscription, while those on 
the dirhams were in a square field with the remain- 
ing texts in the four marginal segments. This “pseudo- 
Ayyubid” coinage was issued between 648 and 
658/1250-60, from the accession of Shadjar al-Durr 
until that of al-Zahir Baybars. While the weights of 
the dinar and the dirham were not consistent enough 
for payments to be made by tail, individual pieces 
roughly approximated the weight of the coinage 
dinar/mithkal, 4.25 gr, and the canonical dirham, 
2.97 gr. 

The second coinage type was initiated by al- 
Zahir Baybars, the real founder of the Bahri Mamlak 
state. While the legends on his dinars continued to 
be placed in a circle within a surrounding marginal 
legend, their calligraphy was carried out in a thinner 
and more refined naskhi script than that previously 
used. At the same time that the dies became wider 
in diameter, the flans upon which there were struck 
became thinner and more irregular in shape, so that 
large portions of the marginal legends are usually 
missing from the struck coins. Because these legends 
carried the mint and date formula, it is often diffi- 
cult to place and date early Bahrt Mamluk dinars. 
With the passage of time, marginal legends became 
smaller and less legible until they shrank away alto- 
gether and their inscriptions were incorporated into 
the field legends. The Bahri Mamluk dirham lost its 
original square in circle design and became a simple 
field legend inscribed in a circle with the mint and 
date around the edge in discontinuous words. 

The Bahri Mamluk-style dinar was struck from 
658/1260 until 830/1427 and the dirham from 658 
until the early 800s/1400s. Both coins were beset by 
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highly irregular weights and careless manufacture. The 
gold is usually regarded as no more than stamped 
ingots of totally random weights. The purity of the 
metal, however, was guaranteed by the sultan’s stamp 
which ensured the high standard of its fineness as a 
trade commodity. The dirham, while less irregular in 
weight, was a shabby simulacrum of the attractive 
coinages of the preceding centuries. It was manufac- 
tured from silver approximately two-thirds fine then 
often struck cold on irregular flans. The variety usu- 
ally regarded as a full dirham weighed around three 
grams, but there was a second type, regarded as a 
fractional dirham, whose flans were cut from bars 
with a chisel and then stamped with dies twice or 
more the size of the flans so that only one or two 
words of the legends were visible on their surface. 
Another method of manufacturing flans for fractional 
dirhams was to pour the molten metal over a cone 
of charcoal immersed in a bowl of water. The spat- 
tered droplets of base silver would then be stamped 
and placed in circulation. 

Since Mamlik gold had virtually ceased to be used 
in regular trade and silver was too rare to be a reli- 
able standard of exchange, the Bahri Mamlik state 
was forced to rely on the copper /als as its principal 
coinage metal. Copper was struck from the reign of 
Baybars onwards, initially with random weights and 
designs, but later, during the second reign of al-Nasir 
Hasan in 759/1358, the fals took on the status of an 
official coinage metal as the copper or trade dirham, 
probably due to the economic hardship caused by the 
Black Death in Egypt in the previous decade. As a 
result, enormous quantities were put into circulation, 
a perfect illustration of Gresham’s Law, because sil- 
ver became virtually unobtainable. Although these fulis 
“dirhams” were theoretically struck at the familiar 
weight of one muithkal apiece, their metallic value was 
purely nominal. The mints were therefore under no 
compulsion to maintain their theoretical weight or to 
put any concerted effort into maintaining the quality 
of their manufacuture. Thus it was that by the turn 
of the 8th/14th century the commercial classes of 
Egypt and Syria had lost all trust in their native cur- 
rency and had turned, for lack of better, to the use 
of foreign coins. 

In the second half of the 7th/13th century, the 
trading states of Italy were able to introduce and 
maintain stable gold coinages which became the stan- 
dard commercial currencies of the Mediterranean and 
beyond. The first of these were the Florentine and 
Genoese florins which appeared in 1252 (A.H. 650), 
followed by the Venetian ducat in 1284 (A.H. 683). 
All three weighed slightly over 3.50 gr, with roughly 
the same diameter, and were thus easily exchanged 
against one another. The plentiful supply of these 
coins and their dependable value, much like the use of 
the U.S. dollar in financially-troubled countries today, 
made them the currency of choice in Levantine trade. 

The pressure for currency reform grew to the point 
where the Burdji Mamlik ruler Faradj ordered his 
ustadhar, Sayf al-Din Ilbugha b. ‘Abd Allah al-Salimi 
al-Zahiri, to strike new dinars to the traditional mon- 
etary mithkal standard alongside the stamped ingot 
gold. According to al-Makrizi, this reform was initi- 
ated in A.H. 803, but the Salimi dinars are known 
only from 804 and a few from 805. While the prin- 
cipal coin weighed the usual 4.25 gr, multiples of two 
and three dinars and fractions of half and quarters 
are known. This misdirected reform attempt failed 
utterly and left only a small handful of pieces to tes- 
tify to its existence. 





Faradj made a second attempt at reform in 810, 
although al-Makrizi records 811, introducing the new 
sequin, ducat or florin-style Nasirt dinar. These coins, 
weighing 3.50 gr, were the Islamic equivalent of the 
Venetian ducat and were intended to supplant it in 
local trade. They, too, were issued concurrently with 
the ingot-style dinars between 810 and 815 in the name 
of al-Nasr Faradj, the ephemeral ruler, the caliph 
al-Musta‘in in 815 and al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh in 815 
and 816. 

The rulers and the mints were clearly in a quandary 
over how they could keep the Mamluk gold coinage 
both Islamic in character and competitive in value 
with the ducat and could restore the silver dirham in 
its weight and alloy to become a reliable coinage for 
daily purposes. The silver reform began in 815/1412 
and continued for at least the next seven years. The 
new coinage was struck on the dirham standard weigh- 
ing 2.70 gr, with a half of 1.35 gr and a quarter of 
0.67 gr. It imitated a well-known Ayyibid design used 
on the Damascus coinage of al-‘Adil Abi Bakr I, a 
by-word for excellence from the distant past. Then, 
in about 820, al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh followed up his 
reform silver with another attempt at a mithkal-weight 
gold coinage. Two dinars are known dated 821 and 
823 and a single half-dinar from 823. This attempt 
at reform apparently went unnoticed by contempo- 
rary historians. Al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh was succeeded 
after his death in 824/1421 by three ephemeral rulers 
until al-Ashraf Barsbay came to the throne in 
825/1422. No gold of his is published dated between 
825 and 829. The last ingot-style dinars to be recorded 
are rare issues of his dated 829 and 830. The for- 
mer year, however, witnessed the re-introduction of 
the 3.50 gr ducat-style coinage, a reform which brought 
the Mamliik lands into what became in effect an east- 
ern Mediterranean monetary union. The new Mamlik 
dinar, as struck by al-Ashraf Barsbay, was known col- 
loquially as the ashraft, a name which followed it wher- 
ever the denomination went, to the Ak Koyunla, 
“Othmanlis and Safawids in the East and to the 
Maghribi states in North Africa. 

Because the new coin was of reasonably standard 
weight and alloy, prices could be established by num- 
bers of actual coins rather than by weight of metal. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that many 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dinars originally struck on the 
monetary mithkal standard have been found clipped 
down to the weight of the ashraft in order to enable 
them to pass current in trade. This convenience was 
also available to those who paid in silver, the most 
popular coin being the half-dirham or mw ayyidi, later 
known as the medin, a denomination which, like the 
ashrafi, remained in use in “Othmanli lands until the 
early decades of the 12th/19th century. 

The legends on the Mamluk coinage are divided 
into the religious and the secular. The religious are 
drawn from the Holy Kur’an, the principal text being 
the declaration of faith, or kalima: “There is no god 
but God” followed by the Divine Commission “Mu- 
hammad is the Messenger of God”, sira XLVIII, 29, 
and then the words of prophetic witness in whole or 
in part: “He sent him with the guidance and [the] 
faith of the truth, so that he may proclaim it above 
every faith even if the polytheists dislike (it)”, IX, 33 
or LXI, 9. This text is frequently supplemented by 
a phrase from III, 122, which, because of its regular 
use, could be characterised as the Mamlik “symbol” 
or motto: “For victory comes but from God”. 
Occasionally another phrase from XI, 88, was used: 
“And my success [in my task] can only come from 
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God”. While the kalima is only found on the obverse, 
the supplementary phrases appear above either the 
obverse or reverse fields, or on both. 

The reverses on the gold and silver coinage carry 
the royal protocol. In the first Bahri Mamluk period, 
the ruler was simply entitled Malik, or in the excep- 
tional case of Shadjar al-Durr, Afalikat al-Muslimin. 
This was usually followed by a /akab, e.g. Nir al-Din, 
the ruler’s name and that of his father, if of royal 
parentage. Rulers also placed the name of their spir- 
itual overlord, the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘sim bi’llah, 
on the obverse field, but after his overthrow in 
656/1258 his name was removed from the legends. 

The establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Cairo 
by al-Zahir Baybars in 659/126) reinforced the legit- 
imacy of the Mamlik state by relocating and natu- 
ralising the font of honour in the Islamic world and 
making the caliph an officer in the Mamlak court. 
The first caliph, al-Mustansir, repaid the offer of refuge 
by granting Baybars the double title of al-Sulfan al- 
Malik and the honorific Kasim Amir al-Muminin “Partner 
of the Prince of the Believers”. After al-Mustansir’s 
early death, Baybars briefly recognised his successor 
al-Hakim on the Syrian coinage, but thereafter the 
caliph’s name was omitted. The tide Ka@s¢m Amir al- 
Mu’minin was also included in the royal protocols of 
Kalawiin, Kitbugha, Baybars II and the early coinage 
of Muhammad I after which it, too, ceased to be 
used. 

The early Bahri rulers of non-regal parentage pro- 
claimed themselves as former royal Mamluks, Baybars 
and Kalawin used the nisba of al-Salihi (after al-Salih 
Ayyib) on their coins, while Kitbugha, Ladjm and 
Baybars II placed al-Mansiirt (after al-Mansiir Kalawiin) 
on theirs. The use of the nsba was discontinued on 
the accession of al-Nasir Muhammad | b. Kalawin 
because all subsequent Bahri rulers were either his 
sons, grandsons or great-grandsons. Thus the proto- 
col of the penultimate Bahri ruler reads: al-Sultan 
al-Malik al-Mansiir ‘Ala al-Dunya wa 1-Din ‘Alt 6. al- 
Malik al-Ashraf Sha‘ban b. Husayn b. Muhammad ‘azza 
nasruhu. The succeeding Burdjt Mamlak rulers included 
their royal paternity wherever possible, but as the 
great majority succeeded through the consensus of 
the amirs or by coup d’état, the inclusion of a kunya in 
the royal protocol was used as a substitute for royal 
paternity. Thus: ad-Sultén al-Maltk al-Ashraf Abu ’l-Nasr 
Barsbay ‘azza nasruhu or al-Sultan al-Malik Abu Sa‘td 
Khushkadam ‘azza nasruhu. Note that the protocol is 
followed by the pious invocation “zza nasruhu “may 
his victory be glorious” or, occasionally, khallada Allah 
mulkahu—‘may God perpetuate his kingly rule”. Many 
other Islamic dynasties made free use of these invo- 
cations to honour their rulers. 

The Mamliks operated mints in both their Egyptian 
and Syrian possessions. Cairo, al-Kahira, struck coin 
for all rulers except for a few rebels or usurpers whose 
power base lay in Syria. Its principal responsibility 
was to coin gold and silver, while copper production 
only became important during the silver shortage from 
759 to the end of Barkik’s first reign in 791. The 
second Egyptian mint was Alexandria, al-Iskandariyya, 
which mainly struck gold between 650 and 693 and 
then again from 752 until 824. During the latter 
period it also participated in the ruinous production 
of copper dirhams. 

The main Syrian mint (the second in the state) was 
located in Damascus, Dumashk. As might be expected, 
its silver and copper is very well known because. sil- 
ver was the more popular coinage metal in Syria, 
although gold is frequently found. The next in impor- 





tance is Aleppo, Halab, well known for its silver and 
copper, with occasional gold issues. The other Syrian 
mints are Hama, Hamdi, Tripoli, Tardbulus, and the 
recently identified Latakia, al-Ladhikiyya. The first two 
produced sporadic issues of silver, but more often cop- 
per, while the third is known from only two silver 
pieces struck in the name of Muhammad I. 

All mints were occasionally given the epithet ai- 
mahrisa “the guarded”, while thaghr “frontier port” is 
sometimes found on gold from Alexandria. Aleppo is 
also known as Madinat Halab on some of its ingot- 
sized gold. Because of defects in the manufacturing 
process: off-centre striking, weak strikes, dies too large 
for the flans, plus the inevitable wear and tear of 
heavy circulation, a very large proportion of Mamluk 
coins are difficult to attribute precisely and often many 
specimens are needed from various sources to make 
out the details of an individual issue. 

While many of the Mamlik sultans were no more 
than ephemeral rulers whose presence made little or 
no impact on the state other than having their names 
recited in the khutba and inscribed on their stkka, cer- 
tain powerful rulers were acknowledged as overlords 
on the coinage of neighbouring states. Steven Album 
has recorded these issues as follows: Bahri Mamliks, 
al-Nasir Muhammad I: Beys of Hamid, Antalya; local 
beys, ‘Al@iyya (Alanya), Silifke and Bazardjik; Eretnid, 
Kaysariyya and other very rare Anatolian types; 
al-Nasir Hasan: Artukid, Amid (Diyarbakr); al-Ashraf 
Sha‘ban II: Karamanid, Konya and Burdji Mamliks: 
al-Zahir Barkak: Artukid, Amid, Mardin; al-Ashraf 
Barsbay, Karamanid, al-‘Ala’i, Konya, Laranda, Beys 
of Alanya, ‘Ala@iyya and other rare Anatolian types, 
al-Ashraf Aynal, Malkish Kurds, Cemishkezek and al- 
Zahir Khushkadam, Ak Koyunlu, Arzindjan and Amid. 
These issues should be regarded as evidence of politi- 
cal submission for local use rather than as tribute 
payments to be sent to Cairo. One well-known flow 
of tribute, however, is recorded from the reign of al- 
Nasir Muhammad I. In 722-3/1322-3 the Mamliiks 
captured Sis [q.v.], the capital of Cilician Armenia, 
seized its treasury and then imposed an annual trib- 
ute of 1,200,000 trams which was collected for many 
years thereafter. Balog observes that this treasure served 
to succour the chronically deficient Mamlik silver cur- 
rency. Part was probably melted down and restruck, 
part put into circulation directly (made possible because 
the Mamlik dirham had no fixed weight standard 
itself) and part overstruck by dies bearing al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s name. Examples of these overstruck 
trams of Oshin (1308-20) and Levon IV (1320-42) are 
regularly found in silver hoards of the period. 

The calligraphy and ornamentation seen on Mam- 
lak coins vary in quality from the superb dinars of 
al-Ashraf Khalil to the crude late Bahri dinars of al- 
K&hira and al-Iskandariyya. The die-sinkers generally 
employed various styles of naskhi script ranging from 
the well executed and highly legible to the hastily 
inscribed, virtually scribbled. For the later Bahri period 
it is easy to distinguish at a glance which coins came 
from Egyptian mints and which from Syria. The lat- 
ter show the die-sinkers to be genuinely artistic crafts- 
men, while those of Egypt had only mediocre abilities. 
This disparity in calligraphic standards tended to dis- 
appear during the Burdji period so that it is often 
difficult to tell the difference between Egyptian and 
Syrian issues. It is interesting to note that on the half- 
dirhams issued by the later Burdji rulers from the 
mint of Halab the Aalima is inscribed in Turkoman 
Kufic. Turkish influence is also evident in the style 
of the many small knots of felicity, scrolls and flowerets 
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that ornament the dies alongside seemingly random 
diacritical points and monumental shaddas over the 
word Allah. 

Much has been made by numismatists of the “her- 
aldry” [see RANK] found on Mamluk coins. However, 
heraldry in the European sense is totally foreign to 
Arab Islamic culture, although Turkish tribal tamghas, 
part of the folk culture of Central Asia, made their 
artistic influence and utility felt at a time when most 
people were illiterate. Traditionally, representations of 
animate objects on Islamic coins had been banned 
from the gold and silver coinage and restricted to the 
copper fais. The first major exception to this was 
when Ghiyath al-Din Kayskhusraw II, the Saldjak 
Sultan of Rim, placed the lion and sun, depicting 
the “sun in Leo”, on the silver dirhams he had struck 
in Konya and Siwas between 638 and 641/1240-4. 
While this depiction of royal power was_ hastily 
removed after his defeat by the Mongols, it may have 
been the precedent seized upon by al-Zahir Baybars 
when he placed his badge of a prowling lion or leop- 
ard on his gold, silver and copper coinage. His son 
al-Sa‘id Baraka Khan continued to use it during his 
brief reign, 676-8/1277-9, but after that the placing 
of all such devices on the gold and silver coinage was 
discontinued. Moreover, none was used on the long 
series of copper “dirhams” struck in Egypt in the sec- 
ond half of the 8th/1l4th century. A rich variety of 
animate and inanimate designs, the choice of which 
was probably left to the local die-sinker, were placed 
on the copper fulds struck for local use to make it 
impossible for silver-washed copper to pass as silver 
dirhams. This anti-counterfeiting measure was also 
used by many other dynasties, including that of the 
‘Othmanlis. While many designs may be associated 
with an individual Mamlik ruler, and may also have 
been employed on metalwork made for his use, the 
fuliis were generally too insignificant for any consist- 
ency to be applied to their designs. 

In conclusion, the evidence furnished by the Mamlik 
coinage may be said to provide an accurate reflec- 
tion of the political and economic challenges faced 
by late mediaeval Egypt and Syria during the time 
of the Black Death, uncertain political leadership and 
the growing European economic influence in the east- 
ern Mediterranean world. 

Bibliography: Mamlik numismatics has been 
well served by the masterly study by P. Balog, The 
coinage of the Mamlik Sultans of Egypt and Syria, ANS 
Numismatic Studies no. 12, New York 1964, with 
exhaustive source notes and supplemented by many 
additional articles by him and others since then. 
For a valuable modern summary, see the section 
Mamlik in 8, Album’s Checklist of Islamic coins, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 1998, 51-5. | (R. Dartey-Doran) 
MANSHURAT (a.), the term for the letters, 

responsa and edicts of Muhammad (Ahmad) b. 
‘Abd Allah (d. 1885), the Sudanese Mahdi [see 
AL-MAHDIyya]. These individual documents were tran- 
scribed by his followers in numerous manuscript col- 
lections, three of which are described in P.M. Holt, 
Three Mahdist letter-books, in BSOAS, xviii [1956], 227- 
38. An authorised text was lithographed in Omdurman 
(Umm Durman) during the Mahdiyya in four volumes: 
the first consists of general and doctrinal pieces, includ- 
ing Muhammad Ahmad’s justification of his claim to 
be the Mahdi; the second (al-indharat) contains his let- 
ters and proclamations summoning various individuals 
and groups to join the Mahdiyya (cf. Holt, The Sudanese 
Mahdia and the outside world, in BSOAS, xxi [1958], 276- 
90); the third (al-akkém) gives his rulings on matters 








of law and custom; the fourth (al-khutab) comprises 
his sermons. Photographic reproductions of these vol- 
umes were published in Khartoum in 1963 under the 
auspices of the Sudanese Ministry of the Interior. The 
editor (not there named} was Dr. Muhammad Ibrahim 
Abia Salim, who has also produced an invaluable 
guide to the documents and their sources as al-Murshid 
ua watha@’ik al-Mahdi, Khartoum 1969, and a selection 
of these and later Mahdist documents in Manshiirat 
al-Mohdwyya, n.p. [Beirut] 1969. He has now published 
a complete edition of the Mahdi’s writings, al-Athar al- 
kémila li ‘l-Imaim al-Mahdt, 7 vols. Khartoum 1990-4. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(P.M. Hott) 

AL-MAR’A. 

6. In Southeast Asia. 

The Muslim peoples of Southeast Asia are found 
in the modern nation-states of Indonesia, Malaysia 
(and in these two states they comprise the majority), 
Thailand (in the five southern provinces, culturally 
very close to the neighbouring region of the northern 
Malay Peninsula) and in the Philippines (Mindanao). 
Islamisation of these populations has been ongoing 
since the 15th century and continues in the 2lst 
century (total population conservatively estimated at 
220 million). Travellers to the region from the earli- 
est times have remarked on the prominence of women 
in commerce, agriculture and spiritual life. Bilateral 
kinship systems are still the norm for most societies 
in the region, with some notable exceptions such as 
the matrilineal Minangkabau of West Sumatra, also 
found throughout Indonesia and in Negeri Sembilan 
on the Malay Peninsula. Although Islam assumes a 
patrilineal descent system, the traditionally high sta- 
tus of women in Southeast Asian societies means that 
women continue to play a public role in many areas 
of social and, especially, economic life, which con- 
trasts with the situation in many other Muslim cul- 
tures. In some cases, this has also led to local and 
particular interpretations and applications of the Sharia, 
especially in matters of inheritance. 

Before the 20th century, the traditional power struc- 
ture of the region was based on small fiefdoms led 
by charismatic rulers and local chiefs. The fiefdoms 
in turn were oriented towards centres of influence 
(e.g. Sriwijaya, Melaka, Mahapahit, Aceh and Ayuthia), 
which shaped the cultural and religious forms of their 
satellites. The élites followed the prevailing aesthetic 
and religious fashions while the populace maintained 
older traditions. Thus, when Islam was accepted by 
the leaders of centres of power such as Melaka and 
Aceh, it was added to a spiritual armoury already 
consisting of a broad mix of animist and ancestor 
cults, and also of Hindu and Buddhist beliefs, in all 
of which women played: important roles. There was 
an eclectic expression of Islam with a special appre- 
ciation of Safism and less concern with scriptural pre- 
scription. In this context, the traditional role of women 
as important figures in spiritual matters continued. 
This came under threat, however, in the early and 
mid-19th century when Southeast Asian pilgrims were 
influenced by Wahhabi concerns and attempted to 
institute “reforms” in their local areas (see b, below). 

(a) Status of women before the 19th century 

The status of women was such that at the courts 
of the Muslim kingdoms of Aceh (northern Sumatra) 
and Patani (now in southern Thailand), four queens 
ruled for extended periods during the 17th century. 
Female rule in Aceh ended late in the 17th century 
when court ‘ulama obtained a fatwa from Mecca stat- 
ing that women could not be rulers. It has been usual 
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The mosque (1262-3) of al-Zahir Baybars 





The mosque (1335) of al-Nasir Muhammad at the Citadel with the eastern minaret and the dome over the 
mihryab (the dome is a modern reconstruction) 
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The funerary complex (1284-5) of Sultan Kalawan, with 
the funerary complex (1384-6) of Sultan Barkik in the 
back (B. O’Kane) 
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Interior view of the mausoleum of Sultan Kalawin 
(B. O’Kane) 
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The double mausoleum (1303-4) at the Ahankah/madrasa of the 
amirs Salar and Sandjar 





The funerary s#ankah (1306-10) of Baybars al-Djashankir 
(Dept. of Egyptian Antiquities) 
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The funerary madrasa/qamié (1356-62) of Sultan Hasan 
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The funerary madrasa (1356) of the amir Sarghitmish (Dept. of 
Egyptian Antiquities) 





The funerary mosque (1472-4) of Sultan Kayitbay 
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The mikrab of the mosque of Sultan Hasan 





The minarets (1415-20) of Sultan al-Mu’ayyad on the Fatimid 
gate, the Bab Zuwayla 
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The interior of the mosque of Sultan Kayitbay 
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Late Mamlak tinned copper bowl in the Nasser D. 
Khalili Collection 





Fourteenth-century Mamluk lamp in the Davis 
Collection, Copenhagen 





Mamlik scraffito ceramic bowl (14th century) in the Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
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Mamlik underglaze-painted jar (14th century) in the Fourteenth-century Mamlik enamelled glass bottle in 
Nasser D. Khalili Collection the Nasser D. Khalili Collection 





Late Mamliik lidded bowl, so-called “Veneto-Saracenic”, in the Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
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to regard the period of female rule as indicating a 
weakened monarchy vis-a-vis male chiefs. However, 
because it seems that the queens served as mediators 
and successfully intervened in disputes between chiefs, 
there are also grounds for arguing that the style of 
female rule provided an alternative model of kingship 
in which leadership was less important than the abil- 
ity to maintain harmony. In both Aceh and Patani, 
the period of female rule was characterised by com- 
mercial prosperity and an increase in revenues from 
foreign trade; this has been attributed to the coopera- 
tion rather than rivalry between the queen and local 
merchants. This alternative model of female rule did 
not develop, and in the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury the queens were followed by males. It was not 
until recent times that the issue of a woman as head 
of state again became a possibility with the success 
of Megawati Sukarnoputri as a political leader (see d, 
below). 

In Java there are no records of female rulers, but 
several Sultans maintained large corps of women 
trained to bear arms and serve as palace bodyguards 
and sentries. More important was the contribution of 
women intellectuals in advice to rulers (as in India). 
For example, in the early 18th century, the grand- 
mother of a teenage ruler of the Central Javanese 
kingdom of Mataram prepared three impressive texts 
for the guidance of the young sultan. Known as Ratu 
Pakubuwana (died 1732), she is celebrated for her 
Muslim piety and knowledge of Siifism. Her manu- 
scripts retell stories of the great Muslim warriors and 
heroes to emphasise the benefits of becoming a pious 
and ascetic Sufi ruler. In the mid-18th century, there 
are references to other aristocratic Javanese women 
composing manuscripts also inspired by Islamic liter- 
ature. Women of the court, in both Java and the 
Malay areas of the archipelago, were actively engaged 
in writing and collecting manuscripts from at Jeast 
this period until the demise of the courts in the early 
20th century. 

Records from this period indicate that non-élite 
women (rather than men) organised domestic com- 
mercial activity, such as the buying and selling of 
local produce in the markets, with men dominating 
transactions with foreigners. However, it is clear that 
some élite women used their own wealth to provide 
the capital for overseas trade conducted on their behalf 
by men. 

(b) Status of women in the 19th century 

As with the earlier period, the historical record is 
incomplete and focussed on élite rather than non-élite 
women. However, it is possible to gain an impression 
of their status from descriptions of several notable 
women. In the early 19th century, for example, in 
the Malay-Bugis kingdom of Lingga-Riau (which 
encompassed Johor, Pahang and Singapore), one of 
the Sultan’s wives was given an island, its appanages 
and revenues to remain in her family in perpetuity. 
In the mid-1820s, this woman was able to supply the 
capital for her brother to undertake a trading voy- 
age to raise money for the Hadjdj. It was not appar- 
ently the custom at this time for women to cover 
their heads in public but, by the 1850s, the male 
rulers of this kingdom, influenced by their visits to 
Mecca, encouraged women to wear a veil when in 
public. This concern that women cover their heads 
was accompanied by similar requirements for men to 
dress modestly, and was a trend apparent also in 
other areas of Muslim Southeast Asia where return- 
ing pilgrims spread Wahhabi teachings. 

If the élite women of this Riau-Lingga kingdom 








are in any way representative of the position of women 
in other Malay courts (and there is no reason not to 
extrapolate from their experience), then it is clear that 
they had the opportunity to learn to read and write 
and that they maintained their own collections of 
manuscripts and, later, of lithographed and printed 
works. One member of a leading Bugis-Malay fam- 
ily, Raja Aisyiyah Sulaiman (ca. 1870-1925), for exam- 
ple, began writing verse and prose in her teenage 
years and continued after marriage. She was one of 
at least six other women writers from the Lingga- 
Riau region who were composing a variety of works 
in the last quarter of the 19th century. Their writ- 
ings indicate that they were well versed in the basic 
tenets of Islam and that they were concerned to apply 
Muslim teachings in their daily lives and to influence 
others to do the same, especially when raising chil- 
dren. Of particular interest is a compendium of charms 
beneficial for marital relations composed in 1908, just 
five years before the Dutch abolished the Riau-Lingga 
kingdom. Its author was a commoner, known as 
Khadijah Terong (1885-1955), who incorporated 
Kur’anic verses into the charms in a manner which 
indicates her familiarity with and knowledge of more 
than just the basic tenets of Islam (see Mukherjee, 
in Empowered women, 1997). Khadijah’s charms are 
designed to provide satisfaction and pleasure for both 
husband and wife, so ensuring that each is content 
in the marriage. The didactic writings of the women 
of Riau-Lingga may be described as forerunners of 
the “Guides for women” (Panduan wanita) which became 
popular in the 1980s and are still being produced 
and are selling well in Muslim bookshops in Indonesia 
and Malaysia. 

Elite women were tutored in their own residences 
and were almost self-sufficient within their domains, 
although if they chose to travel (usually by sea) they 
were free to do so if accompanied by appropriate 
attendants or their husband. Non-élite women did not 
have the same degree of leisure nor the means to 
travel. Their access to intensive education, under the 
guidance of expert teachers, was also restricted, but 
the large number of local Kur’an schools in south- 
ern Thailand, the northern Malay Peninsula and Java 
and Madura (late 19th century Dutch figures esti- 
mated there were 15,000 of these schools with about 
230,000 pupils) suggest that girls as well as boys 
attended for basic religious instruction. 

(c) Status of women in the 20th century 

At the turn of the century, resistance to direct colo- 
nial rule was prolonged and violent in some areas. 
In this context, there are several notable examples of 
women joining or leading men in holy wars. In the 
late 19th century resistance to the Dutch control of 
Aceh (northern Sumatra), an area renowned for its 
devotion to Islam, a widow, Cut Nyak Dien, took 
over the leadership of a band of guerrilla fighters after 
her husband was killed by the Dutch in 1899. She 
continued to resist until captured in 1905. She died 
in exile in 1906 and is now an Indonesian national 
hero, whose struggle for Islam and her homeland has 
been celebrated in a very popular 1980s Indonesian 
film. 

The adoption of new technologies such as _print- 
ing, and improved communications, enabled greater 
contact between the heartlands of Islam and South- 
east Asia. Of particular significance to women was 
the spread of modernist teachings, especially those 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh [g.v.], which were dissemi- 
nated in a weekly publication, al-Jmém (published in 
Singapore, 1906-8), which was clearly inspired by 
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Cairo’s al-Manar. Widely read all over the Indonesian 
archipelago and through the Malay Peninsula, ai- 
Imam’s articles urged Muslims in the region to improve 
their knowledge of Islam and to pay greater atten- 
tion to education. To this end, al-Jmdm encouraged 
the establishment of new schools (madrasah) based on 
Egyptian models where Islamic doctrine, Arabic, 
English, and secular subjects such as mathematics and 
geography, were taught to both girls and boys. It was 
considered especially important that young women 
receive a “modern” education (including secular knowl- 
edge as well as religion), because as future mothers 
they bore the prime responsibility for the “correct” 
upbringing of the next generation. 

In 1913 a number of co-educational schools offer- 
ing both religious and secular subjects were estab- 
lished in Java by the Jam‘iyyat al-Islah wa ‘l-Irshad, an 
organisation led by the reformist Sudanese teacher, 
Shaykh Ahmad Surkati, while in 1915 the progres- 
sive co-educational Diniyah Schools were opened in 
the Minangkabau region of West Sumatra. By 1922 
there were 15 Diniyah schools in West Sumatra which 
attracted young women from as far afield as the Malay 
Peninsula and Java. Graduates spread the message 
of responsible but active engagement in social life 
through their work as teachers and journalists and as 
modern-minded mothers. Further impetus for the 
education of women came from the writings of Sayyid 
Shaykh b. Ahmad al-Hadi (1867-1934), a Shari‘a 
lawyer, religious teacher, author and successful pub- 
lisher who settled finally in Penang. He was an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the ideas of Muhammad ‘Abduh 
and Rashid Rida [g.v.] and translated many of their 
writings into Malay for publication in al-Jmdém. He 
went on to use fiction to promote progressive inter- 
pretations of Islam, and in 1925 and 1926 published 
the two-volume best-seller Fardah Hanom. The epony- 
mous heroine is an aristocratic Muslim woman living 
in Cairo, educated in both Islam and western teach- 
ings, and an admirer of ‘Abduh, who is written into 
the text. The popularity of the books, which were 
reprinted innumerable times up to the 1970s, ensured 
that the heroine’s message of applying God’s gift of 
intelligence to the understanding of Islamic teachings, 
linked with a dedication to improving contemporary 
social conditions, had wide exposure. The story of 
Faridah Hanom ends with a description of how the 
heroine uses her wealth to found schools for young 
women, and notes that from these schools came women 
who went on to lead the struggle for women’s eman- 
cipation, citing real women such as Huda Sha‘rawi 
[g.2. in Suppl.], who founded L’Union Féministe Egppti- 
enne. Sayyid Shaykh al-Hadi invested the profits from 
the success of this book in his printing business, and 
from it funded the publication of works of non-fic- 
tion. One of these, Kitab Alam Perempuan (“The world 
of women”), 1930, continued the themes of Fardah 
Hanom and argued forcefully that the most pressing 
matter for Muslims was the education of women so 
that the whole community would benefit. 

In peninsula Malaya, Hajjah Zainon Suleiman (1903- 
1989) responded to Sayyid Shaykh’s calls and worked 
actively for the education of Malay women. She was 
supervisor of one of the leading girls’ schools for 
nearly 20 years and in 1930 founded the first Malay 
women’s association, the Johor Women Teacher’s 
Union, and a magazine for its members. The mag- 
azine, Bulan Melayu, became an influential publication 
for women and provided a forum for women writers 
to express their views on contemporary issues. Ibu 
Zain (as she was known) was an important advocate 








for the rights of Malay women within Islam in terms 
reminiscent of the heroine of Faridah Hanom. She was 
an influential figure in Malaya, and in the early 1950s 
led the women’s wing of the UMNO (United Malays 
National Organisation). 

The main Islamic women’s organisations in Malaysia 
have been established since Independence in 1957, 
and almost all are subsections of a parent body which 
is male-dominated. The women’s wing of PAS (Partai 
Islam Se Malaysia [g.v|]) for example, was founded in 
1958, and although extremely active in educating 
women, its members cannot be elected to the central 
board of PAS. There are at least four other Muslim 
women’s organisations in Malaysia, each of which is 
engaged in welfare work among Muslim women, 
including marriage counselling, assistance for domes- 
tic violence victims and fund raising for charities. The 
most recently formed group, Puteri Islam (Sisters in 
Islam), was officially established in 1991 by a small 
group of professional women (lawyers and academics) 
to re-examine the sources of Islam for a better under- 
standing of women’s status in Islam. Through high- 
profile activities in the press and media and through 
seminars and workshops, members of Sisters in Islam 
have had considerable impact on the public percep- 
tion of women’s status in Malaysia. Their interpreta- 
tions of the Kur’an and Hadith have aroused critical 
reactions from conservative religious scholars, and the 
resulting public debates have highlighted issues such 
as the role of Islamic law in a modern nation state. 

In Indonesia (then the Netherlands East Indies) one 
of the earliest Islamic women’s organisations, Aisyiyah, 
was established in 1917 by members of Muhammadiyah, 
a reformist movement which began in Java in 1912 
and spread quite rapidly through the Indies. By 1938, 
Aisyiyah had set up over 1,700 schools (from primary 
to secondary levels) as well as teacher training col- 
leges, health centres and orphanages. Members were 
encouraged to guide other women in their Islamic 
duties and to spread knowledge of Islam to diverse 
classes of women so as to increase their awareness of 
religious duties, rights and responsibilities. 

The Muslimat Nahdatul Ulama, the women’s branch 
of Nahdatul Ulama, the second Islamic mass movement 
in Indonesia (with a current following of over 30 mil- 
lion), was established in 1946. Like Azsyyah, its mem- 
bers have been working to improve education and 
health care for women and they helped establish the 
“Advisory Council for Marriage and Divorce” (Badan 
Penasehat Perkawinan dan Penyelesaian Perceraian) which 
assists women who have to take marital disputes to court. 
Although the Nehkdatul Ulama movement has been char- 
acterised as less progressive than Muhammadiyyah, dur- 
ing the 1980s, under the leadership of Abdurrahman 
Wahid, greater attention was given to social issues, 
including the status of women. One illustration is the 
work of the Association for Social and Pesantren 
Development (Perhimpunan Pengembangan Pesantren dan 
Masyarakai) whose work includes a successful educa- 
tion program for traditional religious teachers (both 
men and women) about women’s reproductive rights. 

In Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines 
and Thailand, the post-colonial state has accommo- 
dated the Sharia but restricted its formal application 
to matters of personal law [see sHART‘A. In South- 
East Asia]. The issue of polygamy has highlighted the 
differences between modernising and conservative ele- 
ments in Southeast Asian Muslim communities, and 
has focussed on the absolute difference between re- 
vealed and secular authority. One example is the 1974 
Indonesian Marriage Law, which was introduced in 
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response to continued pressure from women’s organ- | Islamic dress to indicate their resistance to the pre- 


isations and was to provide some security for women, 
particularly regarding divorce and polygamy. It was 
perceived by some Muslims as a strategy for secular 
(state) authority to displace Islamic jurisdiction and 
was fiercely opposed. The state was forced to enact 
an amended statute permitting polygamous marriages 
and unilateral divorce, with Shari‘a courts retaining 
authority to make judgements in these areas (see Butt 
1999). However, the jurisdiction of Sharia courts has 
been steadily eroded by the Indonesian government, 
so that although polygamy has not officially been for- 
bidden, it is extremely difficult to practise. 

In Malaysia, the Federal Government introduced 
the Islamic Family Law Act in [984 and set mini- 
mum ages for marriage and restrictions on polygamy 
and divorce. Although similar laws were enacted in 
each of the constituent states of Malaysia by 1991, 
Islamic authorities at the local levels have tried to 
undermine some of its provisions, particularly those 
concerning polygamy. When this occurs, and aggrieved 
women bring it to the attention of national activist 
groups (such as Sisters in Islam), there is wide- 
spread public debate and increasing pressure on tra- 
ditional religious teachers to adapt to contemporary 
conditions. 

In matters of inheritance, Muslims theoretically fol- 
low the Sharia but detailed interviews with women in 
Indonesia and Malaysia indicate that many par- 
ents circumvent the provision of greater portions for 
male heirs by distributing some property to female 
heirs before death. This has been seen as maintain- 
ing the parity of sons and daughters as expressed in 
traditional (pre-Islamic) kinship systems. 

(d) Status of women in the 21st century 

The rise of the middle classes in the Muslim popu- 
lations of Southeast Asia, with an increase in higher 
education and greater participation in the global cash 
economy, has caused some women in this group to 
seek to reaffirm their identity as Muslims. Participating 
fully in the public life of their nations, many of these 
women wish to understand Islam better and follow 
programmes to achieve this. It has also been noted 
that women as well as men are joining the new Sifi 
groups which are being established in big cities to 
cater for those who seek to deepen their personal 
experience of Islam. Others are founding or playing 
leading roles in Muslim non-governmental organisa- 
tions devoted to the needs of women, which have 
grown in numbers since the economic crisis affected 
Southeast Asia in the late 1990s. 

The most visible statement about identity is obvi- 
ously that of style of dress. A growing number of 
women in the region choose to fully cover their hair 
and to wear distinctively Muslim fashions, which has 
led to a new fashion industry. Only a small minor- 
ity in the region choose to adopt a full body cover- 
ing (including face) of black, and those who do are 
often subjected to critical comment and accused of 
being overly influenced by foreign Muslim (Middle- 
Eastern) traditions. The majority who adopt non- 
western dress do so to emphasise that they wish to 
identify themselves as followers of Islam. This is not 
necessarily linked with a desire to return to conserv- 
ative religious practices. Many of the tertiary-educated 
women in Indonesia and Malaysia who fully cover 
their hair do so to show they are part of an inter- 
national sisterhood of modern-minded (rather than tra- 
dition-bound) women. In nations where Muslims are 
in a minority, such as the Philippines and southern 
Thailand, many young Muslim women have adopted 





vailing national political culture. 

The improved economic conditions in both 
Indonesia and Malaysia since the 1970s have given 
large numbers of women access to tertiary education 
and the qualifications to enter public life. While Muslim 
women were represented in all areas of business, 
govenment administration and society in Indonesia 
and Malaysia, they were not elected as leaders of 
major political movements. This changed in the 1990s 
when Megawati Sukarnoputri headed a populist mass 
movement in Indonesia and in 1998, after her hus- 
band’s arrest, Dr Wan Azizah Wan Ismail !ed the 
National Justice Party in Malaysia. The Indonesian 
general elections of 1999 delivered a huge vote to 
Megawati’s party but in the political bargaining which 
followed she was defeated for the presidency by Abdul 
Rahman Wahid and had to accept the post of Vice- 
President. The possibility that Megawati might become 
President of Indonesia aroused heated debate in 
Indonesia with ordinary Muslim men and women 
unable to follow the complex legal reasoning based 
on the classical texts of Islam which some Indonesian 
scholars put forward. In 2001, Abdul Rahman Wahid 
lost the confidence of the Indonesian parliament and 
Megawati replaced him becoming the fifth president 
of the Republic of Indonesia. Political expediency over- 
whelmed the objections of a minority of ‘ulama’. 

The debate over female leadership, however, is a 
useful point on which to conclude this survey of 
Muslim women in Southeast Asia because it exem- 
plifies some of the features of Islam which are char- 
acteristic of the region. First, that it is not unusual 
for women to play prominent roles in public life; sec- 
ond, that women’s leadership is seen as being dis- 
tinctively different in style from that of males; third, 
that the religious arguments concerning the permissi- 
bility of a female head of state have revealed the divi- 
sion between traditional (conservative) approaches to 
Islamic law and more modern (liberal) interpretations; 
and finally, that specialist knowledge of Islam through- 
out Southeast Asia is still dominated by men. 
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MARID (a.), rebel or revolutionary, some- 
one practising murid or tamarrud, resistance 
to the established order, from the root m-r-d 
“to be refractory or rebellious”. 

The word madrid is strongly polysemantic; it includes 
both the idea of audacity and revolt, and also extreme 
pride and insolence (al-‘att al-shadid, according to LA). 
Also present in the root is the idea of youth, with 
amrad meaning “young, beardless youth” (see Ibn al- 
‘Adim, <ubda, ed. S. Dahhan, Damascus 1951, i, 260, 
concerning beardless ghilman), concomitant with the 
idea of a leafless tree (shadjara marda’), and sometimes 
with that of a young slave boy, the equivalent of 
ghulam \q.v.J, with, additionally, the connotations of 
violence, insolence, rebelliousness and, equally, of ped- 
erasty and homosexuality, as frequently found amongst 
young soldiers. 

It should be noted that the central meaning of 
man’s revolt is semantically associated with that of 
the rebellion of djinn and demons (shayatin), as LA 
directly indicates. It follows that, in classical Arabic, 
the term mdarid has negative connotations and that, in 
the unconscious collective mind, it goes back to the 
revolt of Iblis against God and refers likewise to that 
of a member of the community against the ruling 
power, considered as a fatal source of trouble and 
instability. In Modern Standard Arabic it retains these 
two concepts, since it means, first, rebel, insurgent, 
refractory person, and second, demon or evil-working 
spirit. Other roots are more frequently used by medi- 
aeval Arab historians to describe rebellion. Thus 
Shaghaba “to wander away from the road, excite peo- 
ple against each other, kick up a row”, and “sda “to 
rebel (to be connected with ‘asé “to strike with a 
stick”), go against other people”, whence al-Ast “the 
rebel”, the name given to the Orontes river which 
flows from south to north, contrary to the rest of the 
rivers of western Asia (see al-Mukaddasi, 32 1. 12, 
asa and ashghab). Likewise, thdra “to raise dust by gal- 
loping through the sands like a bull, to assault”, 
whence fh@ir “rebel” and thawra [g.v.] “revolution”; 
and kalaba “to overturn, be reversed”, whence ikilab, 
used in the 20th century for a coup d’état fomented 
by a small number of individuals, often military men. 
Only the verb /atana “to prove, test, trouble” refers 
to an activity more intellectual than physical, sc. fina 
[g.v.], in origin a division voluntarily brought about 
within a homogenous group, which could be paral- 
leled semantically with the Greek origin of the word 
for “devil”, diabolos, “the divider”, whence /fatin (pl. 
futtin), intensive form fattén, meaning as much 





“seducer” as “agitator”. The decision to go out from 
(kharadja) the ranks of ‘Alt’s army, taken at Siffin [g.z.] 
by his most fervent followers when he agreed to the 
arbitration, has given rise to the epithet Ahdridjz, de- 
noting a member of the sectarian group arising on 
this occasion [see KHARIDJITES] but, equally, a rebel in 
general, without any religious connotation (see Ibn al- 
Kalanist, Dkayl Ta’rikh Dimashk, ed. H. Amedroz, Beirut 
1908, 87 |. 16). 

Every aggressive action (thawra, fitna, inkilab, tamar- 
rud) against the established social and _ institutional 
order involves both a political and religious aspect. 
The rebel is thus a doubly emblematic figure, con- 
demned for breaking the consensual conformism of 
society and sometimes for a dangerous attachment to 
the purity of practice of the Islamic law and cult, but 
also admired for his devotion to the cause which he 
defends and for his physical courage, notable at the 
time of his public punishment after being defeated— 
this being generally the case—and condemned by the 
ruling power. 

The Sunnis, from the time of the establishment of 
the ‘Abbasids to the 1970s (the execution in jail of 
Sayyid Kutb [g.v.] by ‘Abd al-Nasir [¢.v. in Suppl] 
was to give rise to the first, Sunnt Islamic doctrine 
justifying the use of violence and killing, not only 
against a power which was self-styled Muslim and 
Sunni but not respecting the Islamic law, but also 
against every individual, Sunni Muslim or of any belief 
or absence of belief, of either sex, child and adult, 
not joining in the revolt), were considering that chal- 
lenging the ruling sovereign Muslim power, whether 
just or unjust, legitimate or having seized power for 
itself, was risking committing an offence against Islam 
and that a vacuum of power was worse than a cor- 
rupt ruling power [see AL-MAWARDI; IBN TAYMIYya]. 

In practice the hidjra of A.D, 622 enabled the 
Prophet Muhammad to institutionalise Islam by cre- 
ating at Yathrib/Medina the umma [9.v.], a society 
which involved personal commitment to the revealed 
Law, a concept opposed to those of nasab and nisba 
[g.vv.] acquired at birth by the newly-born, and by 
founding the tribal confederation at Mecca. At Medina, 
the individual was integrated of his own free will into 
the community of believers, in which was built up 
around the collective faith in the Kur’anic revelation 
a solidarity between each believer, male or female, 
slave or free, Arab or black, or convert from other 
faiths. The survival of Islam required the strengthen- 
ing of this bond which a common religion established 
between each believer. Kur’an, III, 98/103, expresses 
this command: “Hoid fast to the rope (or bond) of 
God and do not become divided into various groups; 
remember God’s goodness to you when you were ene- 
mies; He established concord in your hearts” (see also 
IV, 63-4/60-1). 

The fragility of the wma at the outset led to con- 
demnation of any rebel who put in jeopardy the unity 
of Islam by disobedience, provocation or revolt. In 
appealing to ancient family, tribal, ethnic or territo- 
rial solidarities, the rebel thereby pushed the com- 
munity back to the chaotic time of the Dyahiliyya [q.v.]. 
This is why, when Muhammad died and the tribes 
thought themselves freed from this voluntary solidar- 
ity which they had entered with the person of the 
Prophet, Abi Bakr suppressed the ridda [q.v. in Suppl.]; 
from this time onwards, the Medinan concept of vol- 
untary adhesion to Islam only functioned in that 
unique instance. The new convert, like all Muslims, 
including the child born of a Muslim father, saw him- 
self constrained—before his birth, as at Mecca—and 
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until his death, by his nasab of “Muslim” to profess 
Islam as long as he lived. 

The traditional history of the first century of Islam 
is marked by a series of violent episodes, extending 
from the ridda in Abi Bakr’s time to the murder of 
‘Uthman, then the fitna in which ‘Aly and Mu‘awiya 
were opposed to each other and, finally, the inter- 
tribal conflicts under the Umayyads. For a symbolic 
interpretation of these stories at a later period, see 
J.-Gl. Garcin, Etats, soctétés et cultures du Monde musul- 
man médiéval, i-ii, Paris 2000, index. 

A typology of revolts in Sunni Islam has so far 
not been attempted, according to our knowledge. 
Leaving aside purely Shi‘i and Kharidjite movements, 
one may put forward a very general classification of 
revolts within the Sunni milieu. 

In the first Islamic century, apart from revolts 
regarding the legitimacy of the caliph, there is a recur- 
rent motif of disorder, the relative opportunities offered 
to the Kurashis or to Arabs from other tribal group- 
ings, Kayst or Yamani, or even to the mawali, to take 
over the functions of state. Certain groups wished to 
speed up the integration of the converts whilst others, 
on the contrary, wished to reserve the prestigious and 
financially rewarding posts for the Meccan aristocracy 
or the Arabs. 

The revolts on the part of non-Muslims, Berbers, 
Copts, Christians of Lebanon or Armenians rarely 
marked a refusal to accept the installation of a Muslim 
state. A close examination shows that the motive here 
was, rather, revulsion against an oppressive tax sys- 
tem than against the political pre-eminence of Islam. 

Over the succeeding centuries, revolts display most 
often a Shi‘i or Kharidjite motivation and in fact 
gather up violent recrudescences of pre-Islamic iden- 
tities of ethnically homogenous groups in isolated 
regions, away from the prosperity of the great cities 
and the main commercial routes. It may then hap- 
pen that other ethnic groups of the neighbourhood, 
without specific connections with the originally rebel- 
lious group but equally oppressed and adversely 
affected by the exercise of an arbitrary and corrupt 
power, join in the revolt. In any case, revolts against 
excessive tax burdens continue to break out regularly 
up to the Mamlik period and beyond (see Tsugitaka 
Sato, State and rural society in medieval Islam, Leiden 
1997, 162-7) in all the agricultural regions of the East. 
These rebellious groups were subject to exactions of 
the central exchequer, of urban landowners and, later 
on, of the owners of ikta‘s, at levels leaving no pos- 
sibility of profit for the peasants or money for invest- 
ment in increased productivity and therefore a rise in 
social status. The revolt of the Zandj [9¢.v.] or Zuniidj 
in lower ‘Irak is another example of rural protest, 
that of agricultural labourers, in this case, black and 
impoverished, against the avidity of the city dwellers. 

Amongst other causes of outbreaks, one should 
mention the grave disorders, in particular during the 
2nd-4th/8th-10th centuries, amongst the Arab tribes 
(Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashk [‘Asim-‘Ayidh], 
Damascus 1977, Abu ’l-Haydham al-Murri, 393-418), 
and then those, more serious still, launched by the 
Bedouin tribes against the towns of lower ‘Irak. In 
these they were protesting against the marginalisation 
which they considered was the policy of the town 
dwellers towards them. Whence the success among 
them of Karmatt [q.v.] propaganda, which thus caught 
up for Isma‘ilism the social and economic protest of 
peasants against the dues and taxes levied on them 
from the cities and that of Bedouin in revulsion against 
the spectacle of luxurious Aedjdj caravans whilst they 





themselves were suffering from thirst and starvation. 
In the 5th/11th century, the nomads ceased for a 
while their intertribal fighting and came together— 
Arab Bedouin, Kurdish and Berber nomads—to 
attack the sedentary lands, from the Djazira in 
northeastern Syria to Ifrikiya (see Th. Bianquis, Damas 
et Syrie sous la domination fatimide, Damascus 1989, ii, 
415-65). 

In the 5th-6th/10th-11th centuries, there were upris- 
ings in the Maghrib and al-Andalus, those of the 
Almoravids [see aL-MURABITUN] and Almohads [see AL- 
MUWAHHIDON], launched from the austere and ascetic 
south against a corrupt and luxurious north and aim- 
ing at bringing régimes considered as lax back to the 
strict way of the Islamic law. 

For the urban revolts, which have been well stud- 
ied, see AHDATH; ‘AYYAR; SAFFARIDS; ZU“‘AR; etc. 
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MARKIYUNIYYA, the Arabic name for the 
Marcionites, an important non-monotheistic ten- 
dency in early Christianity. Marcion (Mapxtwv; Ar. 
Markiyiin) was a native of Sinope [see stNtp] on the 
Black Sea who arrived in Rome in A.D. 138 (or 
somewhat later) and taught among the Christian com- 
munity in the imperial capital. Marcion’s doctrine was 
that the god described in the Old Testament (the cre- 
ator, or just god) is different from the god described 
in the New Testament (the stranger, or good god), 
the father of Christ, and that men’s souls, like their 
bodies, were made by and belonged to the creator, 
but that the stranger purchased these souls from their 
maker by sacrificing his own son to the other god. 
The later Marcionites elaborated this into various 
theological systems. One school taught four primal 
principles (the good god, the just god, matter, evil), 
another taught three principles (identifying evil with 
matter), but the “Neo-Marcionite” school (described 
most clearly in the second book of the Dialogue of 
Adamantus falsely attributed to Origen) equated the 
creator with the principle of evil and also maintained 
(against Marcion, but in broad agreement with the 
Manichaeans and Gnostics) that the good god sent 
his pneuma into the world already at the moment of 
creation and that it remained entrapped in the mate- 
rial world until it was set free by Christ. 

The evidence for the survival of Marcionite com- 
munities in the mediaeval Near East is meagre, but 
not entirely negligible. The Christian writer Thomas 
of Marga (Book of governors, Syriac text, ed. Budge, 
London 1893, 261) reports that in the last decade of 
the 8th century A.D. the metropolitan of Gélan and 
Daylam, Shuwhalisho‘, travelled into the remote parts 
of his see, preaching “among the pagans, Marcionites 
and Manichaeans”. Also, the Muslim bibliographer 
Ibn al-Nadim, writing towards the end of the 4th/10th 
century, even claims that Marcionites are “numerous 
in Khurasén” and that there “they practice openly, 
like the Manichaeans” (Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 402; for 
the Manichaeans in Khuras4n, see zinpDik). Elsewhere, 
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Ibn al-Nadim quotes a reliable informant (thika) who 
had seen Marcionite books and who reported that 
their script resembled that of the Manichaeans (ibid., 
19). These “numerous” Marcionites in Khurasin do 
not seem to be mentioned in any other source. 

Muslim writers on alien religions offer some data 
about the beliefs of the Marcionites. Some of this is 
manifestly taken from the standard Christian sources, 
e.g. when al-Mas‘tidi (Tanbih, 127) states, accurately 
enough, that the Marcionites taught “two principles, 
good and evil, and justice (read al-‘ad! with Ms. L) is 
a third (principle) between the two”; these three are 
clearly the good god, evil matter, and the just god. 
Tbn al-Malahimi (a/-Mu‘tamad, 586-9) has two con- 
flicting accounts of the doctrines of the Marcionites. 
The second of these is credited explicitly to Abii ‘Isa 
al-Warrak, whose version was evidently used (directly 
or indirectly) by most of the other Muslim theolo- 
gians who mention Marcionites (see Vajda’s article, 
in Bibl.). This version claims that Marcion taught two 
polar principles, “light and darkness”, plus a “third 
essence” who “mixed the light and darkness and 
mingled them by way of creating a balance between 
them”. But this is pure fantasy, extrapolated from 
some vague notion that Marcionism is like Mani- 
chaeism, but with three rather than two principles. 

The first account cited by Ibn al-Malahimi (possi- 
bly also from al-Warrak, though this is not indicated 
unambiguously in the text) is totally different. This 
version is cited, much more briefly, also by ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar (al-Mughni, v, 17-18; however, the translation 
in Vajda, op. cit., 123-4, is incorrect) and by al- 
Shahrastani (al-Milal wa ‘l-nihal, ed. Badran, 643-5), 
who combines it, in a confused fashion, with the 
above-mentioned spurious account by al-Warrak. What 
we have here is an essentially accurate account of the 
“Neo-Marcionite” doctrine: the primal beings here are 
God, the Devil (ie. the demonised creator in Neo- 
Marcionism) and an “intermediate being” (evidently 
the divine pneuma). The Devil attacks and oppresses 
the intermediate, mixes himself with it and builds this 
world from that mixture. The stars and planets are 
the Devil’s spirits, with which he rules the world. 
Animals and plants are likewise the creation of the 
Devil, and it is he who sends the false prophets and 
antagonistic religions. But the “highest one” (i.e. the 
good god) takes pity on the intermediate and sends 
his son Jesus into the world to liberate him from 
bondage. Ibn al-Malahimr says further that the 
Marcionites do not kill any being, are celibate, avoid 
“fatty meats” (al-zuhiimdt, presumably meaning that 
they did eat fish) and alcoholic drinks, and pray and 
fast all the time. The text contains also a very inter- 
esting Marcionite polemic against the adherents of the 
doctrine of the eternity of the world (ah/ al-dahr\, the 
monists (muwahhidiin) and the dualists (aska@b al-ithnayn, 
evidently Manichaeans). The passage contains much 
plausible information that is not found in other ancient 
or mediaeval accounts of Marcionism. It is therefore 
possible that it refers to the actual beliefs of a Neo- 
Marcionite community in the Islamic world, presum- 
ably in Khurdsan. 
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historiques de Véglise de Perse, in Le Muséon, Ixxxiii 
(1970), 183-8. (F.C. DE Brots) 
MARTABA ({a., pl. mardi), a term with a variety 
of meanings: class, rank, degree assigned by 
etiquette, rank, hierarchy, arrangement of 
places in an audience, a sofa, an uphol- 
stered piece of furniture. 

The term presents an intriguing question in the 
domain of manners and etiquette. In pre-Islamic Arabic 
and the language of the very early Muslim genera- 
tions, there was no well-developed conceptual vocab- 
ulary of ranks and categories, especially those perceived 
by the ruling class; there was a lack of terms deal- 
ing with the “distance” between the sovereign and his 
entourage, as well as among the different classes of 
courtiers. Therefore the writer and translator Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘ (d. ca. 139/756 [9.v.]) invented terms, adopted 
Persian images and improved existing vocables, such 
as rulba and manzila and others, for the purpose of 
indicating social standing and rank, both in his trans- 
lations from Pahlavi Persian and in his original works, 
in which one can discern a measure of continuity 
with certain Sasanid values which pre-date the Islamic 
period. One should remember, as background, that 
the Sasanid sovereigns divided their population into 
a number of categories (A. Christensen, L’empire des 
Sassanides, 19ff., 93; idem, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 
97ff., relying on Ps.-Djahiz, al-Mas‘tdi, al-Tha‘alibi 
and other sources); neither the subjects of despised 
trades belonging to the lower ones, nor their descen- 
dants, would ever be permitted to serve at the royal 
court (Ps.-Djahiz, kK. al-Tadj, [1914], 23-27; concern- 
ing the authorship and date of the latter source, see 
G. Schoeler, in ZDMG, cxxx [1980], 217-25, and VOHD, 
B/2, Wiesbaden 1990, 156-9; R. Brunschvig, in 
Stud. Ist. xvi [1962], 49 n. 1, hesitated to accept some 
details in this information reported by later Muslim 
historiographers). Thus the Shu‘abiyya (g.v.], a cultural 
movement that stressed the contribution of the non- 
Arabic heritage (and often minimised the importance 
of certain Arab traditions that can be traced back to 
the culture of the desert), took great pride in the fact 
that the Persian kings (I. Goldziher, Mushm Studies, 
Eng. tr. i, 156-9 and n. 2 of 158, relying on al-Djahiz 
and al-Mas‘tdi; namely, the “previous kings” as quoted 
from al-Mas‘idi) encouraged al-‘lm bi ‘t-maratib, as 
opposed to the pre-Islamic Arab tribal life, described 
by this movement in its own biassed judgment. The 
purpose of such boasting about this Persian distinc- 
tion between social classes was to emphasise the fact 
that the early Arabs lived a life of uncontrolledness 
and of apparent anarchy, and that therefore it was 
the Persians to whom one had to turn in order to 
learn the concepts of government and etiquette (Sadan, 
An admirable and ridiculous hero. Some notes on the Bedouin, 
in Poetics Today, x [1989], 474, 487ff., with references 
to Goldziher, Gibb, al-Diri, al-Laythi, Monroe, Talfah 
and others). In Muslim society, in particular that of 
the ‘Abbasid empire, the term maratih was used mainly 
in connection with court etiquette. Hariin al-Rashid 


(d. 193/809 [g.v.]} even divided his court singers into 
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three maratib; in this case, the categories reflect not 
only the quality of the singing but also friendship, 
sympathy and taste for various singing abilities (al- 
Rakik al-Kayrawani, Kutb al-suriir, B.N. Paris ms. 3302, 
fol. 162b; not identical to the part edited by al-Djundi; 
see also al-Shayzari, al-Aanhadj al-maslik, Zarka’, 
Jordan 1987, 464-6, 578-9. 

When approaching the ruler, one was expected to 
stop at a distance determined by one’s martaba, and 
there await for a sign (the verb is awma’a, ashdra, to 
notify by a gesture) from the sovereign, permitting 
him to sit down. The participants at the ruler’s 
audience were expected not to behave in a manner 
unfitting to their rank. The boon-companion, nadim 
[g.v.], had the most difficult task of deciding when an 
audience with the ruler was public or official and 
when it was a private party (which included drinking 
as well) in which the rules of etiquette (@da@b) were 
not to be strictly applied, although even then one was 
supposed to try not to exceed one’s manzila or martaba 
(ibid. and al-Ghuzilt, Matai‘ al-budiir, Cairo 2000, 165) 
and the minimal rules implied by it. The @djzb, who 
was the palace chamberlain and responsible for the 
system of granting and refusing entrance to the palace, 
also had the job of ascertaining that everyone sat 
according to the maratib (al-Djahiz, al-Hidjab, in Rasa il, 
Cairo 1964-5, ii, 39). 

Exceptionally, some people may in fact have wished 
to sit with those of a lower rank, since the people 
attending the audience with the sovereign sat in 
a circle (madgjlis, halka), and those who were near him 
were higher in rank but could not always see 
him, while those who were farther away could see 
him well and might in fact have been sitting just 
opposite him. We rarely find a courtier or a guest 
who would prefer to sit opposite, out of modesty, or 
in order to see more clearly his host (al-Raghib al- 
Isbahani, Muhadarat al-udaba, ii, 706, describes the 
exception; al-Makrizi, Ahitat, e.g. i, 386-7, 389, whereas 
i, 390, mentions the term martaba, describes the rule: 
no courtier would yield his place to an inferior per- 
son; i, 443, presents, however, the irregular behav- 
iour of a courtier who “used to take a seat at the 
edge of the circle of guests [during the royal meal], 
in order to see the caliph better and not according 
to the rank this courtier deserved”). It is in fact well 
known that the Fatimids were particularly insistent 
on maintaining the appropriate distance between the 
ruler and the other ranks: at festivals only represen- 
tatives of the four Islamic schools of law were per- 
mitted to come into the presence of the caliph and 


greet him. In fact, they only came up to the thresh- | 
old of the hall or pavilion in which the caliph was | 


at the time, and usually it was only the caliph’s sec- 
retary who responded by uttering a greeting formula 
in the ruler’s name, and not the caliph in person. 
However, it must be emphasised that M. Canard’s 
comparison (see Bibl.) of the etiquette of the Fatimid 
and Byzantine courts was written at a time when 
important sources for the ceremonial customs of the 


‘Abbasid court had not yet been published (espe- | 


cially al-Sabi’s Rusiim dar al-khildfa, see D. Sourdel, in 
Bibl). To the Fatimid court, it was obviously more 
important to vie with the ‘Abbasid than with the 
Byzantine court, but the cross-cultural study which 
Canard undertook is still of value. It thus turns out 
that various courts, and some later sultans, would 
occasionally increase or decrease the distance between 
the ruler and his courtiers, for reasons of religious 
simplicity. 

At times, the differences have a geographical char- 





acter. In the northeastern parts of the Muslim empire, 
one can find, here and there, that facet of the Persian 
heritage that elevated the king almost beyond the 
human pale, much more so than at the centre of the 
empire, at the ‘Abbasid court. Thus, for example, in 
Kh"arazm (Sadan, Adab, régles de conduite [see Bibl}, 
293-5), a certain person would not dare put a spoon 
(made of precious metal) in a dish into which the 
sovereign had also put his spoon, because of the rev- 
erence in which the latter was held. But in Baghdad, 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs knew that it was unseemly for 
the ruler to wash his hands before the meal in the 
company of his friends and courtiers; rather, this 
should be done in a separate room only in the com- 
pany of someone of the same rank, such as a brother 
or parent. It is, however, well known that this was 
not always adhered to; even from the way this rule 
is formulated by the author (Ps.-Djahiz, K. al-Tag, 
17) who commends this behaviour, it is clear that 
while this was proper for sovereigns, based probably 
on the code of behaviour at the court of the Sasanids 
and the division of their society into classes, sadly it 
was not fully respected, as it should have been, in 
his days. Perhaps this indicates that the ‘Abbasids did 
not blindly imitate the Sasanid manners but only fol- 
lowed them up to a certain point. 

Since the concept of rank also determined the seat- 
ing order, it should come as no surprise that the word 
martaba ended up designating a cushion, a kind of 
low and soft seat. The reason for this is that cush- 
ions were the normal seats used at meetings (only the 
ruler himself would occasionally sit on a genuine 
throne, and the vizier would at times sit on a sim- 
pler chair, Aurst). One finds this kind of martaba cush- 
ion in texts closer to the spoken language, such as 
stories of the Arabian nights variety and, even more so, 
in documents from the Cairo Geniza (in the dowry 
lists of young brides, see Sadan, Martaba, in Bibl.). It 
would appear that these mattress-seats were arranged 
by day for sitting (on the arrangement of cushions in 
book shops and reading rooms, see also idem, Afobilier, 
in Bibl; idem, Nouveaux maténiaux, in REI, xlv [1977], 
51ff.) and by night for sleeping, a quite economical 
and efficient system for the common people. 
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_ (J. SADAN) 

AL-MA‘RUF wa °L-MUNKAR [see AL-NAHY ‘AN 
AL-MUNKAR, in Suppl.]. 

MA‘RUF BALKHI, Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Hasan, early poet in New Persian, of whom 
almost nothing is known but who must have flour- 
ished in the middle decades of the 4th/1]0th century, 
since odd verses of his survive that were allegedly 
dedicated to the Samanid Amir ‘Abd al-Malik (I) b. 
Nah (I) (343-50/954-61), and he may have been at 
the court of the Saffarid ruler of Sistan, Khalaf b. 
Ahmad (352-93/963-1003). Fragments amounting to 
some 45 verses, mainly love poetry and satires, have 
been collected by G. Lazard, Les premiers poétes persans 
(IX-X° siécles}, Tehran-Paris 1964, i, 31, tr, 129-33, 
Persian text ii, 132-8. 
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Dhabih Allah Safa, Tarikh-i adabiyyat dar Tran, 
°Tehran 1335/1956, i, 422-3; F. de Blois, Persian 
literature, a bto-bibliographical survey, v, London 1997, 
19), | (C.E. Boswortu) 
MARUNIYYA, Mawarina (Syriac Mariinayé, pre- 

sumed derivative from the personal name Marin, 
diminutive of mdr “lord”), the Arabic name of the 
Syrian Christian sect of the Maronites, which 
first entered into union with the Roman Catholic 
Church in ca, A.D. 1180. 

According to al-Mas‘tdr (d. 345/956), the sect first 
emerged into existence as a Monothelite Christian 
communion during the reign of the Roman emperor 
Maurice (582-602), its Monothelite origin (contested 
by Maronite historians since the late 15th century) 
being also affirmed by al-Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
(d. 415/1024) and the Crusader historian William of 
Tyre (d. 1185). The first known base of the commu- 
nity was the monastic establishment of Dayr Marin 
(or Dar Marin), on the Orontes river, east of the 
town of Hama, which had already fallen to ruins by 
al-Mas‘tidi’s time. This establishment allegedly carried 
the name of the Syrian hermit Maro (Arabic Marin) 
of Cyrrus (d. 433), who is claimed by the Maronite 
church as its patron, although he is also revered by 
the Syrian Melchite (Chalcedonian Orthodox) church 
as a saint. 

While the Maronites have traditionally used Syriac 
for their liturgy, they appear to have been Arab rather 
than Aramaeo-Arab in ethnic origin; their ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular literature, as known directly or from 
reference from as early as the 10th century A.D., is 
entirely in Arabic. Their ethnic difference from other 
Syrian Christians, who were mainly Aramaean or 
Aramaeo-Arab, might explain in part why they came 
to be organised as a separate church. The claim of 
the community to be descended from the Mardaites 
[see DJARADJIMA], first advanced by the Patriarch Istifain 
al-Duwayhi (1668-1704 [g.v.]}, is historically incredible. 

The Maronites signalled their break from the Syrian 
Melchite see of Antioch when they began electing 
patriarchs of their own in ca. 685. In that same year, 
the conclusion of a peace accord between the Byzantine 
emperor Justinian II and the Umayad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan seems to have enabled the Byzantines 
to regain control over the affairs of the Antiochene 
see. The Monothelite doctrine having been condemned 
by the Sixth Ecumenical Council (680) as a perni- 
cious heresy, Justinian II, it appears, was bent on 
eradicating what remained of it in Syria. 

According to Maronite tradition, the first Maronite 
Patriarch, Yuhanna Marin, had barely assumed office 
when Byzantine persecution forced him to flee the 
Orontes valley and seek refuge in the rugged reaches 
of the northern Lebanon, where the Maronite patri- 
archate has remained ever since. When the Byzantines 
reoccupied Antioch and the adjacent parts of north- 
ern Syria, starting from 969, the Christian population 
of the Orontes valley was still largely, if not entirely, 
Maronite. This Byzantine reoccupation, however, was 
to last until ca. 1070, by which time the Maronites 
of the Orontes valley had been mostly, if not entirely, 
replaced by Melchites, presumably as a result of 
Byzantine persecution; the only notable Maronite com- 
munity outside Mount Lebanon survived in the city 
of Aleppo, which the Byzantines had failed to occupy. 

When the Crusader forces, having seized Antioch 
(1098), proceeded to advance southwards to Jerusalem 
in 1099, Maronite warriors met them outside Tripoli 
to offer their service as guides and auxiliaries. The 








first contacts between the Maronite patriarchate and 
the Roman Catholic Church followed, ending more 
than four centuries of Maronite ecclesiastical isolation. 
Tt was not before ca. 1180, however, that a body of 
leading Maronite clerics, meeting with the Latin 
Patriarch of Antioch, formally agreed to unite with 
the Roman Catholic Church and abandon the 
Monothelite doctrine in favour of Roman orthodoxy. 
To cement this union, Pope Innocent III (1198-1216), 
invited the Maronite Patriarch Jeremiah of ‘Amshit 
(Irmiya al-‘Amshiti) to Rome in 1215, ostensibly to 
participate in the Lateran Council of that year. 

Meanwhile, a split had occured in the Maronite 
church, in the course of which the party opposed to 
the union waged armed attacks against those in its 
favour. This split reached its climax in 1282-3, when, 
for a brief while, each side had its own Patriarch. 
Shortly after, however, the Mamliks of Egypt, who 
were already in occupation of the Syrian interior, put 
an end to the Crusader County of Tripoli (1289); 
then Acre was conquered (1291) and the last Crusaders 
expelled from Syria (1291). Finding itself once more 
in isolation, the Maronite church was able to regain 
its unity under Patriarchs favouring the union with 
Rome. However, Maronite relations with the Papacy 
remained casual, because of the difficulty of main- 
taining regular contact between the two sides once the 
Crusaders had gone. 

The Maronites suffered sporadic persecution under 
the rule of the Bahrt Mamliks (1291-1382), at which 
time some Maronites emigrated from Mount Lebanon 
to live under Crusader protection in Cyprus, where 
a few thousand Maronites remain to this day. With 
the replacement of the Bahri by the Burdji Mamlik 
régime, the fortunes of the community took a turn for 
the better. Starting from the reign of Barkiik (1382-9, 
1390-9 [g.v.]), the first of the Burdji sultans, special 
favours were accorded to the Maronite mukaddamiin 
(sing. mukaddam “chief”) of the district of Djubbat 
Bsharri (the mountain hinterland of Tripoli), enabling 
them to manage the affairs of their district much as 
they pleased. Subsequently, in 1444, the seat of the 
Maronite patriarchate, which had never been fixed 
before, was established in the monastery of Kannibin, 
in Djubbat Bsharri, where it remained until the 19th 
century. 

The interest of the Roman Papacy in the Maro- 
nite Church had meanwhile been heightened follow- 
ing the failure of the Council of Florence (1439-44) to 
end the schism between the Roman Catholic and By- 
zantine Orthodox communions. Unable to attend this 
council in person, the Maronite Patriarch John of Jaj 
(Yuhanna al-Djadji) had sent a Franciscan mission- 
ary to represent him there, with a message indicat- 
ing his fervent commitment to Roman Catholicism 
and requesting papal confirmation of his patriarchal 
title. (Since then, all Maronite Patriarchs, though 
elected by bishops of their own church, have been 
confirmed in office by the Popes; by implication, they 
came to derive their Apostolic authority from the 
Roman See.) Subsequently, the Franciscan mission in 
the Holy Land (Terra Sancta), which had an impor- 
tant base in Beirut, was entrusted with the mainte- 
nance of Maronite relations with Rome; and, starting 
from 1456, the Popes began to address the heads of 
the Maronite Church as Patriarchs of Antioch (a title 
which they might have traditionally claimed). Follow- 
ing the Catholic Counter-Reformation, the Capuchin 
and Jesuit fathers were charged by the Roman see 
to replace the Franciscans as religious mentors to the 
Maronites. 
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In 1585, Pope Gregory XIII (1572-85) established 
the Maronite College (Collegium Maronitarum) in Rome 
to train aspirants to Maronite church office in Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy and church discipline; and start- 
ing from 1608, graduates of this institution began to 
occupy the Maronite patriarchal see. By then, the first 
major reform of the Maronite Church had been under- 
taken, under Jesuit sponsorship, by the Synod of 
Kannibin (1596). Maronite church practice was 
brought closer to the Roman Catholic norm by the 
Synod of Luwayza (1736) (the trend has been con- 
tinuing ever since). Meanwhile, the first Maronite 
monastic order following the Roman Catholic model 
had been chartered by Istifain al-Duwayhi. Since the 
Second Vatican Council (1962), the Maronite liturgy 
has been largely Arabicised. 

Starting from the early 17th century, the Maronites 
of the northern Lebanon entered into close political 
association with their Druze neighbours in the south- 
ern parts. A large-scale migration of Maronites to the 
Druze country followed, continuing through the 18th 
century to the early 19th, whereby the Maronites, in 
time, came to form the majority of the population of 
the Druze districts. Having the advantage over the 
Druze in numbers, and backed by the Roman 
Catholic European powers, especially by France, the 
Maronites began to entertain ambitions of dominat- 
ing the whole of Mount Lebanon, thereby challeng- 
ing Druze leaderships in their own home districts. 
Intermittent clashes between the two sides, starting 
from 1840, culminated in a massacre of Maronites 
and other Christians of the Druze regions in 1860, 


in which an estimated 15,000 were killed or died of | 


destitution, and about 100,000 were left homeless. 
Intervention by the European powers, spearheaded by 
France, restored peace to the mountains, and in 1861, 
the Ottoman government was prevailed upon to grant 





Mount Lebanon the privileged status of a mutasar- | 


nfiyya administered by an Ottoman Catholic Christian 
mutasarnif or governor, who was appointed directly by 
the central government in Istanbul and assisted by a 
locally-elected administrative council. The decades 
that followed witnessed an Arabic literary revival in 
Beirut and Mount Lebanon, in which Maronite par- 
ticipation was particularly prominent. 

Following the First World War, France, in 1920, was 
accorded the mandate over the territory of present-day 
Syria and Lebanon. The French thereupon expanded 
the territory of the Lebanese mutasarnfiyya, largely in 


response to Maronite ambitions, to form the State of : 
Greater Lebanon, which became the Lebanese Re- ; 


public in 1926, with the Maronites politically at the 
helm. In Lebanon, the Presidency of the Republic, 
the Army Command and a number of other key posi- 
tions continue to be the preserve of the Maronites. 
Since the 1880s, increasing numbers of Maronites 
have emigrated from Lebanon to North and South 
America, Australia, and other parts of the world. The 
community in Lebanon is estimated today at one mil- 
lion out of a total Lebanese population of about five 
million, the estimate of the Maronite population out- 
side Lebanon being at least double that number. 
Bibliography: Mas‘tdi, Tanbih, “Abd al-Djabbar, 
al-Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa ‘Madl, v; William 
of Tyre, Gesta rerum in patribus transmarinis gestarum; 
Istifan al-Duwayhi, 7. al-Azmina, and T. al-T@?ifa 
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MASHHAD. 

2. History and development since 1914. 

In the course of the 20th century, Mashhad has 
become a regional metropolis (2,155,700 inhabitants 
in 2004), the capital of the vast province of Khurasan, 
and well integrated into the economic and public life 
of Iran. At the same time, it has kept its character 
as a goal of pilgrimage, dominated by the strength 
of the economic and political authority of the Astana- 
yi kuds-i ridawi, the administration of the Shrine wak/, 
probably the most important in the Muslim world. 

In 1914, despite its religious importance, Mashhad 
was a marginal town in regard to the rest of the 
country. The population of some 70,000 was ethni- 
cally very diverse, with Azeris, Hazaras, Bukharis, 
Marwis, Berberis, Afghans, and several thousand Jews 
who had been forcibly converted to Islam, called 
Djadid al-Islam (Patai). About a hundred Europeans, 
mostly Russians, and as many again Indian subjects 
of the British crown, lived near their respective con- 
sulates. Trade with Russia was twice as important as 
that with Tehran, since the only modern road was 
that connecting Mashhad with ‘Ashkabad, opened in 
1892 (Bharier, 14). Like most of the towns of Iran, 
it kept its traditional character for the first decades 
of the 20th century. The only modern street, lit by 
electricity since 1902, was the Bala khiyaban leading 
from the entrance of the town on the western side 
to the Shrine and to the modest pilgrims’ bazaar, 
since Mashhad never had a proper bazaar and the 
shops, just as the 37 caravanserais housing pilgrims, 
were dispersed throughout the town. 

Rida Shah [g.z.] and the Pahlavi dynasty showed 
a great interest in Mashhad and the Shrine of the 
Imam Rida. The ruler personally assumed the office 
of mutawalli of the Astina-yi kuds, and members of 
the royal family regularly made the pilgrimage to the 
town, where a palace was built at Bak-i Malikabad; 
trusted servants were appointed as governors of 
Khurasian and executive directors of the Shrine. A 
new town was laid out, with rectilinear streets, houses 
in the Russian style with two storeys and large win- 
dows; and businesses and offices were developed to 
the west of the holy city, which kept its houses of 
sun-dried brick, its alleys and the musdafir-khaénas or 
hostels and the caravanserais for pilgrims. In 1935 
Mashhad was linked with Tehran by a modern road, 
an aerial connection in 1928 (regular service in 1946), 
an oil pipeline in 1955 and a railway in 1957 (Bharier). 
At the end of the 1960s, there was a fresh wave of 
expansion. The Firdawsi University was opened in 
1966, modern hospitals, amongst the best in Iran, 
were built, food and textile (carpets) industries were 
developed, whilst sources of natural gas at Sarakhs 
enabled the burgeoning city to be supplied with gas. 
An urban plan was successfully put into operation, 
since over half of the built-up area and 80% of the 
land available for building belonged to the Shrine. A 
French study centre, the SCET Iran, was given the 
task of making an inventory of the Shrine’s posses- 
sions and of modernising its administration in order 
to increase its revenues (Hakami, Hourcade). To the 
west, at Abkih, vast hotels for students, troops and 
officials of the Shrine were constructed. To the east, 
urbanisation swallowed up the small towns of Gulshahr, 
Sakhtiman and Turuk, but was limited by the exten- 
sive agricultural holdings of the Shrine and by mili- 
tary lands. 

After the oil boom of 1974, Muhammad Rida 
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Shah [9.v.] decided to make Mashhad the most impor- 
tant and most modern pilgrimage centre of the Mus- 
lim world. Under the direction of the governor, 
M. Waliyan, the reconstruction of the old town began 
in 1973 with the destruction of the bazaar, caravan- 
serais, and traditional-type hotels near the Shrine and 
the avenue (falaka) which surrounded it. The only 
part left standing was a section of the carpet bazaar. 
The Bazar-i Rida, a simple, modern gallery meant 
for the pilgrims’ purchases, was opened in 1977 near 
the Haram, whilst workshops and other commercial 
activities were dispersed to the town’s periphery. From 
now on isolated in a vast open space, the Shrine was 
renovated and developed on a grandiose scale, mak- 
ing the Imam Rida’s tomb the greatest religious archi- 
tectural complex in the world, still in the course of 
construction in 2002 (library extension, schools, a new 
cemetery in the underground vaults, new courts and 
spaces for welcoming pilgrims). This policy of increased 
prestige was actively followed by the Islamic Republic, 
under the direction of the dyatullah Wa‘izi Tabasi, the 
new mutawalli of the Shrine and no longer governor 
of the province. The city continued to expand towards 
the southwest along the Wakilabad Avenue (new uni- 
versity campus, high-class residences) and, above all, 
to the northwest (agricultural lands towards the Kiéan 
road, where mass housing and industrial zones reach 
as far as the ancient Tus, where Firdawsi’s tomb is 
to be found). 

From 1956 to 1996, Mashhad has had the great- 
est population growth (5.3% per annum) of the great 
cities of Iran, after Tehran itself. This development 
became very rapid after 1979 because of the influx 
of Afghan refugees in a new quarter to the northeast 
of the city. This new Afghan quarter evokes the tra- 
ditional relations of Mashhad with the Harat region 
and Central Asia, reinforced by the re-opening of 
the frontier with Turkmenistan in 1991 at Badjgiran 
and, above all, after the opening on 15 May 1996 
of the new railway linking Mashhad, via Sarakhs, with 
the rail network of the former USSR. This opening 
towards the east of a town and a region long iso- 
lated from Tehran takes place, however, hand-in-hand 
with the strengthening of political, administrative and 
economic relations with the capital. The revolt of 
1921 by Col. Muhammad Taki Khan Pisyan was one 
of the last manifestations of former isolation. Con- 
sequently, the population of Mashhad has participated 
actively in the crises and the political and social debates 
in Iran: the riots of 1963 against the White Revolution, 
and active participation in the Islamic Revolution (the 
thinker ‘Alf Shari‘ati was a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Mashhad, and Sayyid ‘Ali Khamina‘i, who in 
1989 became the Spiritual Guide of the Islamic 
Republic, was one of the most active of the local reli- 
gious leaders). 

As the second city of Iran in terms of population 
since 1975, Mashhad, now a modern city, remains 
the regional capital of eastern Iran, even though the 
province of Khurasan, of which it is the capital, has 
been since 2002 divided into three different provinces. 
The passage through it of over ten million pilgrims 
each year accentuates more than ever before the reli- 
gious identity and the economic activity of this regional 
metropolis, which now has the second-most important 
airport in Iran and the most important hotel com- 
plex (more than 25,000 beds in hotels and, above all, 
mus@fir-khanas), well ahead of Isfahan. 
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3. The Shrine, and Mashhad as a centre 
of Shi‘i learning and piety. 

The location in Mashhad of the Shrine of the 
eighth Imam ‘AI al-Rida [g.v.] has made Mashhad 
into the leading place of pilgrimage within Persia, the 
process whereby its veneration developed being accen- 
tuated by the fact that, for some four centuries, with 
one break of a few decades, the Shi‘? shrines of ‘Irak 
were in the hands of the Sunni Ottoman Turks, the 
powerful enemies and rivals of the Safawids and their 
successors [see further, ‘ATABAT, in Suppl.]. Shi‘i ‘ulama’ 
place Mashhad as the seventh of the great sanctuar- 
ies of the Muslim world, after Mecca, Medina, and 
the four specifically Shi‘t ‘atabat in ‘Irak, al-Nadjaf, 
Karbala’, Samarra’ and Kazimayn [q.v.] (see P.M. 
Sykes, The glory of the Shia world, London 1910, p. xiii), 
but some Shi‘i ‘uama@ would rank it next after 
Karbala’ (see G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques- 
tion, London 1892, i, 150 n. 2). 

The Haram containing the Shrine seems to be 
essentially the creation of the last six or seven cen- 
turies, its development receiving a powerful impetus 
when the Safawids turned Persia into a Shi‘ state in 
the 10th/16th century. Previously, it had been easier 
for non-Muslims to visit the Shrine, since the Spanish 
ambassador Clavijo, en route for Timir’s court at 
Samarkand, was able in 1404 to visit it. Thereafter, 
it was not till the first half of the 19th century that 
the British traveller J.B. Fraser was able, by dint of 
a feigned conversion to Islam, to enter the Shrine in 
1822 long enough to make a drawing of the court- 
yard there (see Fatema Soudavar Farmanfarmaian, 
James Baillie Fraser in Mashhad, or, the Pilgrimage of a 
nineteenth century Scotsman to the Shrine of the Imam Rida, 
in Iran, JBIPS, xxxiv [1996], 101-15). Various other 
European travellers followed in the later 19th century 
(details in Curzon, of. cit., i, 148 n. 1). 

But the rise of the Mashhad shrine began well 
before the advent of the Safawids, and especially after 
the sack of nearby Tis by the Timirid prince Miran 
Shah b. Timir in 791/1389 dealt Tas a death-blow 
and brought the Sanabad shrine into prominence as 
the nucleus of the later Mashhad [see tés]. Already, 
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Ibn Batttta had gone on from Tis to “the town of 
Mashhad al-Rida”, which he describes as large and 
flourishing (Rikla, iii, 77-8, Eng. tr. Gibb, iii, 582), 
and Timirid rulers such as Shah Rukh and his wife 
Djawhar-Shadh were great benefactors in the first half 
of the 9th/15th century; but members of the new 
dynasty of the Safawids vied with each other in enrich- 
ing and enlarging the Shrine. Shah Tahmiasp I erected 
a minaret covered with gold in the northern part of 
the Sahn-t kukna which, with the Sakn-: naw, bounds 
the Shrine on its northern and eastern sides, and he 
adorned the dome of the tomb with sheets of gold 
and put a golden pillar on top of it (this was to be 
carried off by the Shibanids when in 997/1589 they 
invaded Khuradsan and sacked Mashhad). ‘Abbas I 
laid out the main thoroughfare of the city, the Khzyaban, 
running from northwest to southeast and dividing the 
city into two roughly equal halves; the Shrine area 
divided this street into an upper (Ja/a) and a lower 
(pa@in) part. ‘Abbas II devoted his attention mainly 
to the decoration of the Sahn-i kuhna. Saft Il, the later 
Sulayman I, restored the dome of the Imam’s tomb. 
But there were benefactions during these times from 
outside potentates also, not only from the South Indian 
Shi‘? Kutb-Shahr ruler Sultén-Kuly Kutb al-Mulk in 
918/1512 but also by the Sunni Mughal emperor 
Akbar, who made a pilgrimage to Mashhad in 
1003/1595. Although likewise a Sunni, Nadir Shah 
Afshar was the greatest benefactor of the city and the 
Shrine in the 12th/18th century, devoting a great 
part of the plunder brought back from India to their 
embellishment. Before his accession to the throne, he 
had in 1142/1730 built a minaret covered with gold 
in the upper part of the Sahn-i kuhna as a counter- 
part to that of Tahmasp I on on the north side of 
this. He now thoroughly restored the southern half 
of the Sahn, and decorated the southern gateway richly 
and covered it with sheets of gold, so that it acquired 
the historic name of “Nadir’s Golden Gate”; in the 
centre of this court he placed his famous octagonal 
marble “water house”, the sakkd-khana-yi nadirt. The 
Kadjar Shahs, from Fath ‘Ali to Nasir al-Din, like- 
wise cherished the Shrine, despite the frequency with 
which the city of Mashhad was involved in rebellions 
against the central government at various points in 
the 19th century. 

The Shrine area forms the so-called Bast, thus des- 
ignated from the rights of asylum and sanctuary tra- 
ditionally operating there for e.g. debtors, and, for a 
limited period, criminals (see Curzon, op. cit., i, 155, 
and past). Nadir’s Golden Gateway leads southwards 
to the area of the Im4m’s shrine itself and its ancil- 
lary buildings, what is strictly speaking the Haram-i 
mukaddas. The almost square shrine has the actual 
tomb in its northeastern corner. Shah ‘Abbas I pro- 
vided the tomb with a gold covering, and he also 
covered the dome, 20 m/65 feet high, with gilded 
copper sheets. Notable also here is the Dar al-siyada 
hall built by Djawhar Shadh, a Dér al-Auffaz, and the 
fine mosque bearing Djawhar Shadh’s name, regarded 
by many authorities as the most attractive building 
in the sacred area (see illustr. in Sykes, op. cit., at 
263). There are also teeming bazaars, caravanserais, 
baths, etc. in the Haram, the property of the Shrine, 
but the Shrine also in pre-modern times held awkaf 
[see wakr] all over Persia, and especially, in other 
parts of Khurasan, contributing to the income of the 
Shrine and its upkeep. This last varied according to 
economic prosperity and peaceful or otherwise con- 
ditions in the land; information given to Curzon at 
the end of the 19th century put the Shrine revenues 





at 60,000 tamans, equivalent at that time to £17,000 
sterling per annum (op. cit., i, 162-3). 

The Shrine was administered by a lay Mutawalli- 
bashi, from the later 19th century onwards until Pahlavi 
times as an office held by the governor-general of 
Khurasan, previous times having been often charac- 
terised by disputes between the Shrine administrator 
and the representatives of the central government; at 
the time of Curzon’s visit, the Mutawalli-bashi was 
Nasir al-Din Shah’s brother Muhammad Taki Mirza, 
Rukn al-Dawla (replaced in 1891 by a former gov- 
ernor of Fars). The office was a lucrative one, since 
the administrator normally drew 10% of the Shrine’s 
revenues. Beneath him was a large staff of lower 
mutawallis, mudjtahids [q.v.] and mullaés, some enjoying 
hereditary appointments. 

Pilgrimage to the shrine of the Imam began at an 
early date. European travellers and visitors in the 19th 
century endeavoured to estimate their annual num- 
bers: Ferrier (1845) gave 50,000; Khanikoff (1858) and 
Eastwick (1862), over 50,000; C.E. Yate (in the 1890s), 
30,000. These numbers tended to rise at the times 
of special festivals such at the anniversary of ‘AIT al- 
Rida’s death and during Muharram. The rites of pil- 
grimage involved a triple circumambulation or fawaf 
and the three-fold cursing of the Imam’s enemies, and 
especially of the caliphs Hariin al-Rashid and al- 
Ma’miin. The pilgrims enjoyed a support system of 
food kitchens and accommodation for three nights, 
and a pilgrim who had performed all the rites in the 
prescribed fashion was entitled to call himself a 
Mashhad?. 

As with the lands adjacent to al-Nadjaf and 
Karbala’, the holiness of the Shrine and its environs 
made it very attractive for burials, and several large 
cemeteries lay round it, such as the Makbara-yi katl- 
gah (“killing ground cemetery”) to its north. Since 
there was so much demand for places—not merely 
from Persians but also from Shi‘is from the Indian 
subcontinent, Afghanistan and Central Asia—the same 
ground had to be used over and over again for buri- 
als. The fees for such burials—graves with proximity 
to the Shrine itself being the most expensive—brought 
in a not inconsiderable revenue to the Shrine. See 
also MAKBARA. 4, in Suppl. 

As well as a centre for piety and pilgrimage, 
Mashhad was an educational centre, with a consid- 
erable number of madrasas, whose number in the first 
decade or so of the 20th century approached twenty, 
the oldest still standing being the Didar one, founded 
by Shah Rukh in 823/1420, the majority of them, 
however, dating from the later Safawid period. From 
an architectural and artistic point of view, the Madrasa 
of Mir Dja‘far, built and endowed by the founder in 
1059/1650, is regarded as especially fine. These col- 
leges attracted students from Persia itself and also 
from the Shi‘t communities of India; Sykes in 1916 
put the number of students at that time at 1,200 (The 
glory of the Shia world, 267-8), many of whom at this 
time went on subsequently for further study at al- 
Nadjaf. 

For the Shrine, its administration and development 
in the 20th century, see 2. above. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, and see that 
in the EF art. Meshhed. (M. StREcK*) 
MASHSHATYYA (mashsha’ iin, mashsh® yyiin, mushat), 

the Peripatetic or Aristotelian school of 
Greek philosophy and its Arabic-Islamic fol- 
lowers. 

The Arabic term is a translation of the Greek feri- 
patétikoi, the school of Aristotle, who is reported to 
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have taught whilst “perambulating” (Greek, pertpatein) 
with his students. While in the Greek sources the 
designation is restricted to Aristotle’s personal disci- 
ples, the Arabic equivalent is used for the Hellenistic 
tradition of his philosophy in general. As a term of 
doxography, it occurs in the Fhrist of Ibn al-Nadim 
(247, 16), and in the Sth/11th century Swan al-hikma 
(from the school of Abi Sulayman al-Sidjistani), where 
the term is explained historically. According to this, 
following the precept of Plato to train both body and 
soul, “Aristotle and Xenocrates used to teach philos- 
ophy to their pupils while walking to and fro”, and 
so they were called the Peripatetics of the Academy 
(al-mushat al-akadhimiyyiin, 41, § 709); similarly al-Kifti, 
Ta’rikh al-hukam@, 26, in a classification of the vari- 
ous ways to designate schools of philosophy where 
both Platonists and Aristotelians are subsumed under 
this name; and likewise in al-Shahrastani (Milal, 253, 
296). 

In the introduction to his work on the philosophy 
of the “Easterners” (al-mashrikiyyiin), Ibn Sina, while 
acknowledging the merit of Aristotle, blames those 
who “are infatuated with the Peripatetics (al-Mashsh@ iin) 
and who think that no one else was ever guided by 
God” (see Gutas, Avicenna, 45), announcing the evo- 
lution of his philosophy beyond the basis laid by 
Aristotle, who was henceforth called the First Teacher 
(al-mu‘allim al-awwal, see e.g. Ibn Sina, al-Shifa’, al- 
Ilahiyyat, ed. Anawati et al., 392). The term “Peri- 
patetics” is now used in explicit delimitation or criticism 
of Aristotle and his commentators (such as Alexander 
of Aphrodisias) against Ibn Sina’s own doctrine (see 
Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, Sharh al-Isharat wa ‘l-tanbihat, 
Tehran 1959, 71982, ii, 416, 1. 10; iii, 174, 1. 5, ete.) 
or other schools of thought. 

In the subsequent development, however, it was the 
philosophy of Ibn: Sia and his extensive following 
which, again from another standpoint, was designated 
as mashsh@ iyya. It was not his principal critic al-Ghazali, 
but Ibn Rushd [9.vv.] in his Tahdfut al-Tahafut (ed. 
Bouyges, 178, 1. 6), who pointed out md (‘tarada bihi 
Abit Hamid ‘ald ’l-mashsh@in—using “Peripatetics” syn- 
onymously with al-faldsifa (ibid., 1. 8; and see ed. 
Bouyges, index, 605, § 139). Shihab al-Din Yahya al- 
Suhrawardi, in his turn, designates Avicennan con- 
cepts and doctrines as those of the mashsha@in (Opera, 
ii, 13 and passun) in contrast to his own mystical phi- 
losophy. It is this general use of the term which 
appears in later doxography, blurring the difference 
between the Aristotelian and Platonic schools of Greek 
philosophy vis-a-vis the following of zsiraki mysticism 
[see ISHRAK; ISHRAKIYYUN]. In this sense, the 10th/16th 
century Iranian philosopher Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi 
[¢.v-] is praised by his biographer for uniting al- 
mashsh@ ya, al-ishrakiyya and Islam (Muhsin al-Amin, 
A%dn al-Shi‘a, Damascus and Beirut 1953-63, ix, 325). 
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MATAR, ItyaAs Dip (1857-1910), Syro-Lebanese 
historian, medical doctor, pharmacist, lawyer 
and teacher. He was born into an Arab Orthodox 
middle-class family in the town of Hasbayya, in pre- 
sent-day south Lebanon. The Druze-Maronite civil 
war, which erupted in 1860 and spread from Mount 








Lebanon to other parts of Syria, forced his family to 
move to the safety of the city of Beirut. His father, who 
was a prosperous merchant and a local notable of his 
community, managed to escape what became known 
as “The massacre of Hasbayya” under the protection 
of the prominent Druze leader, Sa‘id Djunbulat. 

Ilyas Matar received his primary education at his 
confession’s school, Les Trois Docteurs. He then entered 
the Catholic Patriarchal School, where he learned 
Arabic, French, Greek and other subjects. His studies 
widened in scope when he enrolled at the newly- 
established Syrian Protestant College (SPC), later 
renamed the American University in Beirut. There 
he studied chemistry, botany and pharmacy. During 
those formative years he was taught by a number of 
competent teachers, whose names were to become 
associated with the emergence of “the modern Arab 
renaissance” [see NAHDA] in the 19th century. These 
included Salim Takla (1849-92), founder of the cele- 
brated Egyptian newspaper al-Ahram; Nasif al-Yazidjt 
(1800-71), the accomplished Arabic scholar; and his 
fellow-townsman Faris Nimr (1856-1952 [g.v.]) who 
taught Matar chemistry. 

It seems that it was upon Nimr’s suggestion that 
Matar decided to write a general history of his coun- 
try, Syria. This was published in 1874 under the title, 
al-Ukiid al-durniyya fi ta’rikh al-mamlaka al-siriyya. It con- 
stituted the first historical work written’ on Syria as a 
well-defined entity by a native Arab historian, Its im- 
portance lies in the manner it deals with Matar’s 
country as one single cultural and territorial unit. Thus 
Syria ceases to be a collection of Ottoman adminis- 
trative units, and becomes a fatherland (wafan) extend- 
ing from the Taurus mountains in the north and the 
Sinai Peninsula in the south, and from the Euphrates 
in the east and the Mediterranean in the west. This 
fatherland is then shown to be endowed with an Arab 
national identity and an inherent capacity to acquire 
the new achievements of European civilisation. How- 
ever, Syrian patriotism figures in this respect as an 
integral part of the wider movement of Ottomanism. 

Matar’s book is dedicated to the well-known Otto- 
man historian Ahmed Djewdet Pasha (1822-95 [¢.v.]), 
whom he met during his visit to Istanbul in 1874. 
This visit was undertaken in order to obtain his degree 
in pharmacy and secure the authorisation of the 
Ottoman Ministry of Education to publish his history. 
After this date, Matar became Djewdet’s protégé, act- 
ing as his son’s tutor, assistant and adviser. It was 
also upon Djewdet’s encouragement that Matar qual- 
ified as a medical doctor and became a practising 
lawyer. He taught both medicine and law in Istanbul, 
while co-editing at the same time a legal journal, a/- 
Hukik. 

Matar is credited with the authorship of over thirty 
books, both in Arabic and Ottoman Turkish. Apart from 
his pioneering historical text, his output includes works 
on a wide variety of subjects, such as jurisprudence, 
public health and education. 

Owing to his affliction with a fatal disease, he re- 
turned to Beirut in 1909. He died the following year 
(March 1910) and was buried in his family’s cemetery. 
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MATARAM, the name of an area in central 
Java where two kingdoms have developed. 
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1. The first kingdom bearing this name was 
founded by Sanjaya, who is recorded to have erected 
a linga in “Kunjarakunya”. The inscription com- 
memorating this event, written in Sanskrit in A.D. 
732, was found in a Shaivite sanctuary at Changgal. 
Some time later, the Mahayana-Buddhist Shailendra 
appear as dominating dynasty of Mataram, and San- 
jaya’s successors submitted to them. The Shailendras 
probably came to central Java after the fall of the 
empire of Funan, centred in the south of present-day 
Kampuchea, after A.D. 627, continuing their royal 
titulature as “rulers of the mountains”. They became 
famous for erecting the most outstanding Buddhist 
monuments such as the Borobudur, Mendut, Pawon, 
and others. After 832, however, their power declined, 


and thus the Shaivite dynastic line which had with- | 


drawn to east Java returned to the centre. Obviously, 
both dynastic lines were linked together by intermar- 
riage, and this paved the way for Mataram to reach 
the peak of its power, including the incorporation of 
most of central and east Java and parts of Bali into 
its territory. King Balitung (898-910) was the first king 
to use the name of “Mataram” in his inscriptions, 
and his successor Daksa (910-19?) is credited with the 
erection of the monumental Lara Djonggrang com- 
plex near Prambanan, consisting of 190 temples, the 
main one being dedicated to Shiva. King Sindok (929- 
47), however, moved the capital to the upper valley 
of the Brantas river in east Java, thus founding a new 
dynasty and ending the history of this first kingdom 
of Mataram. 

2. The Islamic kingdom of Mataram was 
founded by the Panembahan Senopati Ingalaga 
(d. 1601). His father, Kyai Gedhe Pamanahan, is 
famed for his killing Arya Penangsang of Jipang, 
the powerful and frightening enemy of Adivijaya 
(Jaka Tingkir), ruler of the second Islamic (Shi‘i) king- 
dom of Java, Pajang (7. 1549-87). As a reward, he 
was given the central area of the ancient kingdom of 
Mataram where he founded the Kota Gedhe, later 
under his son to become the capital. After his death 
in 1584, his son was awarded the title of Senopati 
(“general”) by the king, but Senopati soon fought 
against Demak and other principalities and eventually 
even attacked the king’s troops. After the king’s death, 
he rejected Pajang’s supremacy, and he added to his 
magic powers through meditation and asceticism and 
a visit to the divine Queen of the Southern Sea, Nyai 
Lara Kidul, thus underlining the central cosmic posi- 
tion of his capital—and himself as ruler—between the 
volcano Mount Merapi to the north and the Sea in 
the south. With the support of two from among the 
“nine holy men” (wali songo) who are said to have 
brought Islam to the interior of Java, Sunan Giri and 
Sunan Kali Jaga, he made Islam the religion of his 
kingdom, which by now included most of the inte- 
rior of central and east Java, but not the important 
sea ports on the north coast, from Surabaya in the 
east to Cirebon (Cheribon) and Banten in the west. 
Senopati’s grandson Agung (7. 1613-46), the greatest 
ruler and warrior king of the dynasty, which now, 
according to the panegyric chronicle of Mataram Babad 
Tanah Fawr, claimed dynastic decent from the ruling 
family of Majapahit, the last Hindu kingdom in Java 
(until 1527), took the title of suswhkunan in 1624, and 
in 1641 the title of sultan was added, legitimised by 
a special delegation from Mecca. He succeeded in 
subduing the northern seaports; even Surabaya sur- 
rendered in 1626, while its dependency Sukadana in 
southwestern Kalimantan had already been captured 
earlier. Even Palembang [g.v.] was captured after 1636. 





Thus Mataram developed as a maritime power as 
well. An attack on Batavia, then the stronghold of 
the Dutch Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC) ended 
with a defeat. On his death, within the island of Java 
only Batavia and the sultanate of Banten, to the west 
of Batavia, refused to acknowledge Mataram’s suze- 
rainty. His wars had entailed an enormous loss of 
human lives and destruction of agriculture. Court 
literature, however, developed and presented a com- 
bination of Sif tradition and traditional Javanese cos- 
mological mythology. His successor, his son Susuhunan 
Amengku Rat I (7. 1646-77) turned away from pro- 
fessing Islam, starting his increasingly tyrannical reign 
of continuous warfare and killing with the murder of 
about 6,000 Islamic teachers together with their fam- 
ilies. Rebellions flared up, the biggest one led by 
Raden Trunajaya (1649-80) from Madura, who was 
also supported by many religious (Islamic) teachers 
who encouraged him to fight against the cruel king 
and his ally, the “Christian” VOC. The popular hope 
for the imminent arrival of a Messianic ratu adil (“just 
king”) spread widely. The suswkunan’s son Amengku 
Rat II (r. 1677-1703) defeated his father’s enemies 
and personally stabbed Trunajaya to death, but his 
throne, in the meantime, was occupied by his brother 
Pangeran Puger. Therefore the king established a 
new court in Kartasura, to the east of Kota Gedhe 
(Yogyakarta). 

Madura and east Java remained, however, centres 
of rebellion. Under Amengku Rat III (7. 1703-8, d. 
in exile in Colombo in 1734), the son of his prede- 
cessor, the disintegration of Mataram took on a seri- 
ous form, partly because of the insurgence of Surapati 
(d. 1706), a former Balinese slave and military trainee 
of the VOC who had established himself in Pasuruan 
and extended his territory to Madiun, partly because 
of the First Javanese War of Succession (1704-8) which 
broke out when the VOC recognised Pangeran Puger 
as Susuhunan Pakubuwana I (r. 1704-19). When he 
died and his son followed him as Amengku Rat IV 
(r, 1719-26), the Second Javanese War of Succession 
began (1719-23), involving the VOC even more in 
Javanese dynastic affairs. His death by poison brought 
his son Pakubuwana II (7. 1726-49) to the throne. 
Changing alliances, among others with the Chinese 
who had fled the massacre in Batavia in 1740, against 
the Dutch who, on their part, were allied for some 
time with Pangeran Cakraningrat IV of western 
Madura, or with the Dutch against other enemies, 
and continuous court intrigues weakened the position 
of the suswhunan continuously. The court, which in 
1746 had been moved to the new capital Surakarta 
[g.v.], rose again in rebellion when the susuhunan agreed 
in a unilateral decision to the demand of the VOC 
to cede the ports on the north coast to Dutch admin- 
istration. Thus began the Third Javanese War of 
Succession (1746-57), led by the rebellious brother of 
Pakubuwana II, Pangeran Mangkubumi, who, in his 
headquarters in Yogya, was declared Susuhunan Paku- 
buwana in 1749 (7. 1749-92); in 1755 he adopted the 
ude Sultan—for the first time after Sultan Agung— 
Hamengkubuwana (I) which has been maintained until 
the present Sultan Hamengkubuwana X (since 1986), 
and made Yogyakarta [g.v. in Suppl.] his capital. 
Before his death, Pakubuwana II, however, had trans- 
ferred sovereignty over his kingdom to the VOC, who 
agreed that the crown prince should become Paku- 
buwana III (7. 1749-88). This initiated the partition 
of Mataram into two major principalities, Surakarta 
and Yogyakarta. 

The last major rebel in the court of Surakarta, 
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Pakubuwana III’s cousin Mas Said, surrendered in 
1757, and henceforth ruled, as Pangeran Adipati 
Mangkunegara I (7. 1757-95), over an area taken from 
Surakarta and inhabited by 4,000 households. During 
the temporary British occupation of the Dutch pos- 
sessions (1811-16), the brother of Hamengkubuwana 
If (7. 1810-11; 1812-14), Natakusuma, was rewarded 
by the British with an appanage of 4,000 households 
and the title Pangeran Pakualam I (r. 1813-29), play- 
ing now a similar role in Yogyakarta territory as the 
Mangkunegara in Surakarta territory. 

Ever-increasing colonial exploitation caused a gen- 
eral social and economic decline, and general unrest 
was growing. Hamengkubuwana’s eldest son, Pangeran 
Dipanegara (1785-1855), avoiding the court and study- 
ing Islamic textbooks and Javanese wisdom with Islamic 
teachers, associated himself more and more with pop- 
ular discontent, until finally the last great war in colo- 
nial times in Java, the Java War (1825-30), broke out. 
At its end, half of the population of Yogyakarta had 
died, and Dipanegara was exiled, first to Menado and 
then to Makassar. 

From the two major and two minor principalities 
in the territory of Mataram, only the sultanate of 
Yogyakarta in the heartland of Mataram could main- 
tain some limited degree of self-government, due to 
the merits of the late Sultan Hamengkubuwana IX 
(r, 1939-86) during the early years of independent 
Indonesia and his co-operation with the Pakualam 
VIII in modernising the administration of his ter- 
ritory, which is acknowledged in the Republic as 
the Daerah Istimewa Yogyakarta (“special district of 
Yogyakarta”), Sultan Hamengkubuwana X (1986-) 
being again its governor (since 1999). 
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MATBA‘A. 


6. Earty ARABIC PRESSES IN 
Tue NETHERLANDS AND ENGLAND 


The principal centre of Arabic printing in Protestant 
Europe was originally Leiden, where the scholar-printer 
Franciscus Raphelengius cut an Arabic fount and 
printed specimens in his Specimen characterum Arabicorum 
officinae Plantintanae Raphelengu (1595). The characters 
were modelled on the Medicean fount but were of 
inferior elegance. After being used for the posthumous 





printing of his Arabic-Latin lexicon (1613) and other 
works, the Raphelengian equipment was bought by the 
pioneer English Arabist William Bedwell (1563-1632), 
who left it to the University of Cambridge, intending 
that it should be used to print his own Arabic-Latin 
lexicon. His wishes remained unfulfilled, and no use 
seems to have been made of the fount since the ear- 
liest extant Arabic printing at Cambridge (1688) differs 
from the Raphelengian type. In the meantime, the 
great Arabist Thomas van Erpe (Erpenius), Professor 
of Arabic at Leiden (1612-24), had established his 
own press there, from which he published his own 
works. The Medicean Press again provided the model 
for the typeface. About this time oriental (and specif- 
ically Arabic) studies were encouraged at Oxford by 
Archbishop William Laud as chancellor of the uni- 
versity (1630-41). Laud established the chair of Arabic 
for Edward Pococke in 1636, and in the following 
year his agent bought printing equipment for Arabic 
and other oriental types from stock in Leiden. This 
provided the fount for inter ala Pococke’s Specimen his- 
toriae Arabum (1648, 1650), and it continued to be used 
into the eighteenth century. A third Arabic fount was 
that used in London for the printing of the Polyglot 
Bible of 1653-57 and its great supplementary work, the 
Lexicon Heptaglotton of Edmund Castell, Professor of Ara- 
bic at Cambridge. Unlike the Raphelengian and Oxford 
founts, this was modelled on the characters of the 
Savarian Press, which had been set up by Savary de 
Bréves, the French ambassador at Rome (1608-14), 
when the Medicean Press there went out of production. 
Savary brought the press back to France, where it 
was acquired by the Imprimerie Royale and used in 
the production of the Parisian Polyglot (1645). 
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MATBAKH 

3. In Persia. 

The Persian word for kitchen, dshpazkhdna, was not 
in general used before the 19th century, though the 
terms ash “soup” and dshpaz “cook” do occur in ear- 
lier texts. Before the Kadjar period, the Arabic matbakh 
was the common term for kitchen (Elahi, 790-91, with 
description of Persian kitchen). 

A tradition with a long history, Persian cuisine 
ranks, with that of the French and the Chinese, as 
one of the great cuisines of the world. Its origins and 
influences are to be sought in the East, and more 
specifically in Transoxania. The traditional use of 
wheat as a staple and the basis of vegetable soups 
(ash), the mixing of meat and fruit in dishes, the use 
of various types of yoghurt (mast and kashk) and other 
dairy products, and ways of preparing meat, all point 
to Central Asian origins. Conversely, olives and olive 
oil, so abundant in the Mediterranean and Ottoman 
Turkish cuisine, are virtually absent in Persian cook- 
ing (except in the Caspian provinces); Persians tradi- 
tionally cooked with animal fat (except for Jews, who 
used sesame oil). The important place of rice m Persian 
cooking similarly suggests Asian origins, in this case 
Southeast Asia and India (Bazin and Bromberger, 148; 
Fragner 1994a, 54-5). 

Legend ascribes the art of cooking to Ahriman (the 
Zoroastrian spirit of evil) who is said to have taught 
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a mythical King Zahak to prepare the flesh of ani- 
mals (Firdawsi, Shdh-ndma, 1988, i, 48-51, cited in 
Ghanoonparvar, 191). It is mainly Greek texts that 
offer some information on royal banquets, but. other- 
wise we know little about food and ways of preparing 
it during the Achaemenid period, though borrowings 
from Lydia and Assyria seem plausible (Schmitt; 
Gunter, 13-21). The situation for the Sasanid period 
is a little better, with information and recipes being 
available on the high cuisine of the court, including 
ingredients such as various types of hot and cold meat, 
stuffed vine leaves and sweet date purée (Amuzgar; 
Gunter, 44). The first five centuries of Islamic rule 
are again rather poorly documented. The available 
information, mostly from Muslim travellers and the 
occasional literary source, points to a heavy reliance 
on bread and cereals, an important role for (roasted) 
meat, including game, especially for nomads and sol- 
diers, and the use of condiments such as pickled veg- 
etables (tursh?}, sour grapes (ghiira), dried lemons and 
walnuts, which would remain essential to Persian cook- 
ing (Kasai). It is only in the Mongol period that the 
current Persian cuisine became heavily influenced by 
Eastern traditions and took its current shape. Rashid 
al-Din, who first entered Mongol employ as a head 
cook in the household of the khan and who later 
employed a Chinese cook in his own household, may 
have been instrumental in the transmission of Chinese 
cuisine to Iran (Allsen, 73-4). 

The first period for which we have abundant in- 
formation on eating and cooking practices is that of 
the Safawids. European observers were struck at the 
frugality of eating habits. Chardin, iv, 28-9, 47, was 
among those who noted how Persians skipped break- 
fast except for a cup of coffee and only ate two 
proper meals a day. Food was cooked in earthenware 
or copper pots coated with tin (Olearius, 595). In 
areas where wood was scarce, such as the central 
plateau, cooked food was eaten at most only once a 
day, in the late afternoon, and instead of cooking, 
people in urban areas would get their pilaw and the 
ingredients for their soups from the ubiquitous cook- 
shops. During other meals, bread and cheese were 
the main ingredients (Chardin, iv, 57; Tavernier, i, 
545, 712). Meat included mutton and goat. Chicken 
and pigeon were also part of the menu of those who 
could afford it. Beef was rarely eaten. Chardin’s obser- 
vation, iv, 48-9, that beef, tough and dry, was only 
eaten by the poor in winter is echoed for the 19th 
century by Polak, i, 112, and Wills, 299. Even today, 
Persians do not favour beef, except those living in 
the Caspian provinces (Bromberger 1994, 191). Nor 
did game enjoy much popular appeal in Safawid times, 
despite the enthusiasm for hunting on the part of the 
élite, in part because of the difficulty of abiding by 
ritual slaughter, in part because of its taste (Otter, i, 
207). Game was often given as a present to Christians, 
who loved it as well as dark meat and fish. Turkey 
flesh seems to have caught on very slowly after its 
introduction from the New World via Europe 
(Tavernier, i, 712). Olearius, 596, claimed in the 1630s 
that turkey was not among the birds eaten, though 
under Shah ‘Abbas I a Venetian merchant had once 
brought a few to Isfahan. A generation later, Tavernier 
wrote that the Armenians had brought turkeys and 
ways of raising them to Persia, adding that the meat 
was only for the court (i, 712). Some sources claim 
that horseflesh was the most esteemed type of meat 
(Chronicle, i, 155). The predilection for horseflesh at 
the court of Timir (Clavijo, 106, 224) and the fact 
that the Mihmdn-ndma-i Bukhara, 318, calls it the most 





delicious meat, point to a Central Asian origin of the 
taste. Polak, i, 115, suggested regional variation by 
saying that Persians did not eat horseflesh with the 
exception of the people from Shirwan and the Ozbegs, 
who considered it a delicacy. Fish, not an ingredient 
of the nomadic diet, was naturally mostly confined to 
the Caspian coast and the Persian Gulf littoral, though 
trout from the Caspian region was also served at royal 
banquets (Tavernier, i, 545). 

The information that has come to us from Safawid 
times mostly concerns the food of the rich and eat- 
ing practices at the royal court, as described by 
Western visitors who enjoyed the hospitality of the 
shah and administrative officials. They offer informa- 
tion on the royal kitchen as well as on the types of 
food consumed at the court. 

The royal kitchen prepared food only once a day 
for the royal household but twice a day for the shah 
himself and his direct entourage. The daily food out- 
lay for the shah amounted to two sheep, four lambs, 
and thirty chickens for his midday meal and half as 
much for his supper, not counting small poultry, game 
and fish (Chardin, v, 350-1). 

The royal kitchen was supervised by the tishmal- 
bashi, an official who was subordinate to the ndzir 
al-buyitat, the steward of the royal household. The 
tashmal-bashi was responsible for the quantity and 
quality of the meat served at the court, preceded the 
procession of the meat dishes all the way from the 
kitchen to the royal quarters, and also acted as 
the royal taster (the mihtar “chamberlain” would taste 
all royal food a second time) (Minorsky, 137; Olearius, 
672; Richard, ii, 15, 274; Chardin, v, 349-50, 378; 
Kaempfer, 279-80). Another important official was the 
sufraci-basht, who was in charge of arranging the floor 
cloth (sufra) on which food was consumed (Olearius, 
672; Richard, ii, 15, 274; Chardin, v, 351). Other 
officials working in the royal food and drink depart- 
ment were the kassd@bci-bdsht or sallakhct-basht “the 
butcher”, the hawidjar-bashi, who supervised the poul- 
try yard and the scullery, the sabzidi-bashi, who was 
responsible for green salads, the turshici-bdshi, who 
supervised the preparation of pickled vegetables, the 
halwatéi-bashi, or confectioner, the sharbatci-bashi, or 
supervisor of the sherbets and syrups, the @bdar-bashi, 
who was in charge of drinks, and the kahwaci-bashi, 
who headed the department of coffee making (Afshar, 
1991, 409-11; Minorsky, 67, 94, 97, 98; Chardin, v, 
352-53). 

Meat was often eaten in the form of kababs, which 
Fryer, iii, 146, described as “rostmeat on skewers, cut 
in little round pieces no bigger than a sixpence, and 
ginger and garlic put between each”. The same author, 
i, 147, notes that it was most often made into a pilaw, 
“their standing dish”. 

Rice had become an important ingredient in élite 
cookery after the Mongol domination of the country, 
gradually edging out pasta and groats (bulghur) (Fragner 
1987, 789). Though it is not clear whether rice was 
grown in Persia before the advent of Islam, it has 
been part of the Persian diet since Sasanid times 
(Balland and Bromberger, 148; Bazargan, 161). At 
least since early Safawid times, Persians have eaten 
rice in various ways, either as chilaw or as pilaw. 
Unlike the situation in parts of China and India, 
where rice is a staple and a basic nutrient, in Persia 
tice has always been a prestige food and a luxury 
item not eaten by the poor on a regular basis. Its 
preparation has always been accordingly complex and 
time-consuming. Cooking is the same, involving a 
laborious process of soaking and steaming, resulting 
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in rice that does not stick together, but the main 
difference is that chilaw consists of rice and clarified 
butter and sumac, which, served with kabab, a raw 
onion or herbs, has become in modern times a 
favourite restaurant meal. Pilaw, on the other hand, 
is rice mixed with a variety of ingredients (for cook- 
ing and types of pilaws, see Balland and Bromberger, 
154; and Bazargan, 161). Fryer, iii, 147, describes the 
making of pilaw as follows: “To make pullow, the 
meat is first boiled to rags, and the broth or liquor 
being strained, it is left to drain, while they boil the 
rice in the same; which being tender, and the aque- 
ous parts evaporating, the juice and gravy incorpo- 
rates with the rice, which is boiled almost dry; then 
they put the meat again with spice, and at last as 
much butter as is necessary, so that it becomes not 
too greasy or offensive, either to the sight or taste; 
and it is then boiled enough when it is fir to be 
made into gobbets, not slabby, but each corn of rice 
is swelled and filled, not burst into pulp.” Rice with 
lamb was the most common form of pilaw, but it 
was also prepared in numerous other ways, with 
spinach or cabbage, with roasted or boiled meat, with 
almonds and raisins, with onion and garlic, and it 
was served in various colours, depending on the con- 
diment, which could be currant, pomegranate or 
saflron (Olearius, 595-6; Kaempfer, 278). Chardin, 
ili, 185-6, noted five or six different pilaws during a 
meal served by Shah Sulayman for a Russian envoy, 
with garlic crust, lamb, chicken, eggs stuffed with 
meat, and with fish. He also gave more than twenty 
as the total number of pilaw varieties (iv, 54). Twenty- 
five kinds of pilaw are mentioned in a Persian source 
from the Safawid period (Thabitiyan, 371; see Afshar 
1378, 98). 

Then as now, meals were consumed synchronically; 
unlike French cuisine, there was no time sequence to 
the order of eating the food and courses are not 
divided (Spooner, 253; Chehabi, 47). Kaempfer, 278, 
describing a royal banquet, noted, however, that con- 
fection and sweetmeats tended to precede the main 
course (see also Lettres édifiantes et curreuses, 115). All 
Europeans commented on the silence observed during 
meals, their short duration, and the fact that nothing 
was drunk until afterwards. They also noted that no 
silverware was used, except for a large wooden spoon 
that was used for eating soup and drinking the var- 
ious juices that were served as part of the meal (Della 
Valle, i, 641; Olearius, 596; Kaempfer, 281; Letéres 
édifiantes et curteuses, 119), While ordinary Persians ate 
from porcelain or earthenware, at the court gold dishes 
were abundantly used as well (Herbert, 262; Kaempfer, 
262; Kroell, 30). Kaempfer, 153, estimated the total 
value of the royal dishware at 10 million gold ducats. 
Adjar and tursht (pickled vegetables) served as condi- 
ments (Kaempfer, 278). Kaempfer, 262, describes the 
desserts served on the occasion of an audience: can- 
died fruit, fresh fruit, various kinds of cake and sweet- 
meats. Jam, murabba‘, was very popular and came in 
many varieties (Afshar 1991, 417). Sugar was used 
in great quantities in the ubiquitous confectionery. 
According to De Bruyn, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany annually brought 12,000 packs at 150 pounds 
each to Isfahan (De Bruyn, 178). 

Common people ordinarily consumed bread, veg- 
etables and fruit. Bread has always been the staple 
for the overwhelming majority of the population, and 
its central role in the diet is reflected in popular 
expressions and folklore (Kasai, 112). The Caspian 
region, where bread has been spurned as unhealthy 
until modern times, is an exception (Orsolle, 171). 





Types of bread used in Safawid times were remark- 
ably similar to the ones eaten today; such as lawash, 
thin unleavened bread that doubled as a spoon and 
a napkin, and sangak, long bread baked on pebbles 
(Chardin, iv, 50; Olearius, 596). Herbert noted how 
dates preserved in syrup mixed with buttermilk was 
seen as a precious food. He called the cheese dry, 
blue and hard, as being worst on the Gulf coast and 
best in Mazandaran (Herbert, 260, 262). Butter came 
from the tails of sheep. Nothing like restaurants existed. 
However, given the prohibitive cost of burning wood, 
many people ate at the ubiquitous public food stalls, 
dukkain-i tabbakhi, where simple hot rice dishes were 
prepared (Iskandar Beg Munshi, 188; Chardin, iv, 
57). 

Persia had since early mediaeval times been a cross- 
roads for vegetables and fruits, serving as a source of 
diffusion or an east-west conduit for such plants and 
crops as sugar cane, lemons and sour oranges, spinach 
and eggplant (Watson, 26, 44-5, 62, 71). In the Safawid 
period, the movement was generally in the opposite 
direction. Europeans introduced parsley, asparagus, 
artichokes and cauliflower into Persia, and these 
were cultivated in the vegetable gardens of Shiraz 
and Isfahan (Ange de St. Joseph, 102-3; Tavernier, 
i, 422). 

The first cookbooks—as opposed to texts in which 
food is described for its medicinal use—also date back 
to the Safawid period (see Afshar 1360). Of the two 
that have come down to us, one, called Kamdma dar 
bab-i tabbakhi wa san‘at-i an, dates from the time of 
Shah Isma‘il I (early 16th century) and was written 
as a gift to a nobleman. The second, Maddat al-haydt. 
Risala dar “ilm-i tabbakhi, was probably written for Shah 
‘Abbas by his chief cook, Nir Allah, who may have 
been a descendant of Muhammad ‘Ali Bawaréi, and 
was perhaps even commissioned by the ruler. It is 
likely that both were composed for colleagues in the 
profession rather than as collections of recipes to serve 
as guidelines for the cooking of common people 
(Fragner 1984, 329; German tr. of the pilaw dishes 
in Nar Allah’s Maddat al-hayat, in ibid., 343-60). For 
the Kadjar period, we have the informative Sufra-i 
attma, a compendim of cooking and eating practices 
written for Nasir al-Din Shah’s personal physician, 
the Frenchman Tholozan, by the royal cook. 

The menu in Kadjar times does not seem to have 
differed greatly from that in the Safawid period. Persian 
sources as well as foreign observers still note the bread 
and the cheese, the chilaw and pilaw, the ash and 
the ab-i gusht, the various legumes, such as beans, 
cucumbers, aubergines (egg plant), in addition to car- 
rots, turnips, radishes and cabbages, as well as condi- 
ments in the form of turshi, and the prodigious 
quantities of fruit (Wills, 170-1; Nadir Mirza, 307-10, 
and see the references to food in Basir al-Mulk, 
Riznama, introd. by Afshar, pp. XL-LII). Confectionery, 
too, continued to be an indispensable part of the 
Persian diet (Wilson, 249-50). A new feature was that 
food items originating in the New World, such as 
tomatoes and potatoes, began to make modest inroads 
into the country’s kitchens. Potatoes, which were appar- 
ently introduced into Persia in the 18th century, were 
long called ali- Malkum “plums of Malcolm”, after 
the British envoy Sir John Malcolm, who is commonly 
but probably erroneously throught to have brought 
potatoes to Persia (Par-i Dawid, Hurmazd-nama, 176, 
Binning, ii, 87-8). Though potatoes were cultivated in 
Persia, Muslim Persians in the early 19th century did 
not particularly care for them, and they mostly served 
the Armenian population and European residents 
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(Binning, loc. cit; Polak, Persien, 132; Wills, 170). This 
changed during the famine of 1861-2, when potatoes 
suddenly became popular as a substitute for scarce 
cereals (de Gobineau, 170). Strawberries, too, were 
gradually coming into cultivation in the late 19th cen- 
tury (Wills, 170, 300). Turkey at that point had become 
slightly more common, as had small game such as 
quail, partridge and pheasant, though these still only 
appeared on the tables of the rich (Polak, i, 113-21; 
Lycklama a Nijeholt, ii, 242; Bleibtreu, 70). The 
Caspian provinces continued to stand out for their 
different diet, including rice and the consumption of 
garlic, which was thought to neutralise the humid air 
(Fraser 1826, 16). Public cookshops, known from the 
Safawid period, continued to exist all over Kadjar 
Persia (Binning, ii, 62), yet the first places resembling 
real restaurants only opened their doors at the turn 
of the 20th century. Mostly patterned after Russian 
and Caucasian examples, with terraces and gardens, 
they first appeared in Tehran (I‘timad al-Saltana, Cihil 
sal, 153; Fragner 1987, 790). 

Rich and poor naturally continued to eat differ- 
ently both with regard to table manners as to ingre- 
dients. Beginning with the court, members of the élite 
began to adopt western cutlery in the late Kadjar 
period, and the habit of sitting around a table on 
chairs was introduced in the early 20th century as 
well (Chehabi, 55-6). The rich used imported sugar 
while the poor made do with syrup and honey (Polak, 
ii, 154). The rich consumed different kinds of pilaw 
and khiirish, stews, with lamb meat, fowl or fish. The 
middling classes did not ordinarily eat pilaw and khirish 
more than once or twice a week, but mostly had to 
satisfy themselves with @-t gusht (a stew on the basis 
of mutton stock, which seems to have become the 
staple of the poor in the course of the 19th century; 
see Elr art. Ab-giiit). The poor ate mostly bread (and 
in times of scarcity, even acorn bread; A. Wilson, 63), 
cheese and fruit, could afford ab-i gisht only occa- 
sionally, and in the winter months rarely were in a 
position to eat any meat. They served pilaw and 
khiirish only during holidays and festivals. All ate large 
quantities of fruit, which was cheap (Darabi, 247-8; 
Polak, i, 121; Kuéani, 18; Mustawfi, i, 284). Fish was 
a staple in the Caspian provinces, and dried and 
salted fish was also consumed inland. Fresh-water fish 
was little esteemed. On the Persian Gulf coast, prawn, 
migii, was eaten fresh, as it still is today; it was trans- 
ported inland in dried form (Wills, 298). 

Even today, chicken and turkey connote the food 
of the rich, while bread and cheese stand for the fare 
of simple folk. Bread continues to be the staple of 


the peasants and the urban poor in the arid and | 


semi-arid interior, while rice is consumed by every- 
one in areas where it is cultivated, especially along 


the Caspian Sea. Elsewhere, rice is often still a lux- | 


ury food, eaten on special occasions and offered to 
guests (Bazin, 245; Bazin and Bromberger, 154). With 
rising living standards, rice has become more com- 
mon. Meat, formerly a food reserved for special occa- 


sion, has become much more standard as well, and | 


traditionally vegetarian dishes such as kharish are now 
often served with meat (Khosrowkhavar, 149). Beef 
has made inroads, necessitating its importation in large 
quantities and at great cost (Brun and Dumont, 14). 
The inhabitants of the Caspian provinces, and espe- 
cially Gilan, still enjoy a different diet. They eat rice, 
mostly in the form of kath, quickly prepared rice with 
clarified butter, with every meal, and as recently as 
the 1970s rice constituted from 45% to 65% of the 
daily diet of males in central Gilan. They also like 





beef, and bread used to be unknown or at least 
spurned by them until quite. recently (Bromberger 
1994, 187, 189, 191). 

The growing Western influence in the second half 
of the 20th century has led to the introduction of a 
number of new foods, most of them pale renderings 
of originally Western food. Often consumed as tokens 
of modernity, these include sausages, kalbas—until the 
Islamic Revolution prepared with pork——-hamburgers 
and pizzas. During the reign of Muhammad Rida 
Shah Pahlavi, Iranians also took to eating frozen meat 
imported from Australia and New Zealand, and 
processed “Danish” cheese. The American-style “fast- 
food” restaurant, serving sandwiches, pizzas, ham- 
burgers, and fried chicken, made its appearance in 
the late 1960s, followed by a variety of ethnic restau- 
rants in the next decade. Soft drinks began to replace 
traditional juice beverages in the same period. The 
period following the Islamic Revolution did not fun- 
damentally change this process. Hamburgers, pizza 
and hot dogs are now consumed by people from all 
classes in restaurants and pizzerias that imitate Western 
models. A new development is the appearance of self- 
styled “traditional” (sunnaiz) restaurants and coffee- 
houses where waiters in “authentically Iranian” dress 
serve the customers (Chehabi, 59-60). 

Other changes have occurred as well. Many tradi- 
tional dishes, time-consuming to make, are no longer 
prepared on a regular basis (Khosrowkhavar, 149-52), 
and traditional cookbooks, a few of which are known 
from the Kadjar period, were replaced in the 20th 
century by modern ones, the use of which remains 
unclear in a country where most women still learn 
the art of cooking from their mothers and grand- 
mothers (Fragner 1984, 333; a list of modern cook- 
books appears in ibid., 332). 
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7 (R. Marruee) 
MAWAKIB. 


6. IN THE MamLtK SULTANATE 


In the early Mamlik sultanate, mawkib designates 
specifically the royal ride which formed an item in 
the sultan’s installation ceremonies. The term is expli- 
citly used by Ibn Taghribirdi (Nudjim, vii, 41) on the 
accession of al-Mansir ‘Ali b. Aybak: “He rode on 
Thursday, 2 Rabi‘ II [655/19 April 1257] with the 
insignia of the sultanate from the Citadel to Kubbat 
al-Nasr in an awe-inspiring procession (mawkib hail). 
Then he returned and entered Cairo by Bab al-Nasr. 
The amirs dismounted and marched before him... . 
Then al-Mansiir went up to the Citadel and took his 
seat in the palace of the sultanate.” On the insignia 
of the sultanate (sh?@r al-saltana), see al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, iv, 6-9. Similar accounts in more or less detail, 
and not always using the term mawkib, are given in 
connection with the accession of several sultans down 
to al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawin in 693/1294 (cf. 
Nudjiim, viii, 47). Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir gives an interest- 
ing account of the royal ride of al-Sa‘id Baraka Khan, 
when appointed joint sultan with his father, al-Zahir 
Baybars, on 13 Shawwal 662/8 August 1264: “He 
[Baybars]} caused his son, al-Malik al-Sa‘id, to ride with 
the insignia of the sultanate. He himself went forth 
in the procession (7kab), and going on foot carried 
the ghashiya [9.., cf. P.M. Holt, The position and power 
of the Mamlik sultan, in BSOAS, xxxviii (1975), 242-3] 
before him. The amirs took it,... and the sultan re- 
turned to his royal residence, while the kings, the amirs 
and everybody continued in attendance on him (sc. 
Baraka Khan) up to Bab al-Nasr. They entered Cairo, 
which had been magnificently decorated, on foot bear- 
ing the ghashiya. The amirs busied themselves with the 
raising of the [royal] parasols (?). He passed through 
the city with his afabak, the Amir ‘Izz al-Din al-Hilli, 
riding at his side. Robes of satin, watered silk and 
so forth were spread before him until he returned to 
his Citadel” (al-Rawd al-zahir, ed. Khuwaytir, 204). After 
the time of al-Nasir Muhammad, the procession 
through Cairo seems to have been discontinued, its 
place being taken by a short ride within the precincts 
of the Citadel to the throne-room, as described by 
al-Makrizi (Kfitat, 11, 209): “It was also customary 
when one of the descendants of al-Malik al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Kalawiin succeeded to the kingdom, 
that on his accession the amirs would attend at his 
residence in the Citadel. He would be invested with 
the caliphal robe with a green robe (faradjtyya) beneath 
it and a round black turban, girt with the golden 
Arab sword, and mounted on the royal steed (/aras 
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al-nawba). He would proceed with the amirs in front 
and the ghdshiya before him, while the djdwishiyya 
chanted and the royal flutes played, surrounded by 
the halberdiers, until he had crossed from Bab al- 
Nuhas to the entrance of the great hall. Then he 
would dismount from the steed, go up to the throne 
and take his seat upon it.” In this period, mawkib 
acquired the secondary meaning of “a session of the 
royal court”, e.g. Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, x, 61, of 
al-Nasir Ahmad b. al-Nasir Muhammad in 742/1342: 
“The sultan held another court (mawkib akhar), and 
bestowed robes on all the amirs,... and he went down 
in a great procession (mawkib ‘agim) with those amis 
who were in his company.” 

The term mawkib was also used for other state ap- 


pearances of the sultan in which there was a proces- ; 


sional element, such as his attendance at congregational 
prayer on Fridays and the two Feasts, at polo in al- 
Maydan al-Akbar, at the cutting of the dam, and on 
royal progresses. Al-Kalkashandi (Subh, iv, 46-9) does 
not use the term consistently on each of these occa- 
sions, but it appears to apply to all of them. Uniquely 
Egyptian were the proceedings at the cutting of the 
dam at the height of the Nile-flood in Cairo. The 
sultan, when notified by the master of the Nilometer 
{see MIKYAs] that the flood was at its height, rode at 
once in modest state (without full insignia and with 
a reduced escort) to the Nilometer, where he held a 
banquet for the amirs and Mamliks. A vessel of saf- 
fron was given to the master of the Nilometer, who 
swam across the well and perfumed the column and 
then the sides of the well. The sultan’s barge was 
brought alongside, and the sultan swam in the river, 
surrounded by the barges of the amirs. Followed by 
the boats of spectators, the amirs’ barges and the sul- 
tan’s great barge entered the mouth of the canal of 
Cairo, with the craft manoeuvring and cannons fir- 
ing. The sultan sailed in his small barge to the dam, 
which was cut in his presence, and he then rode back 
to the Citadel. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(P.M. Ho tr) 

MAWKIF (a.), a term of Siiff mysticism, 
referring to the intermediate moment between two 
“spiritual stations” (makdm), represented as a halting 
(wakfa) and described as a state of stupor and of the 
loss of reference points acquired since the preceding 
stage. The mawkif is a dynamic psychological state, in 
which the connection between the mystic and God 
becomes overturned, and sometimes suspended (anni- 
hilation in God, the so-called fand@ [see BAKA” wa- 
FANA’|). The best example of the course of such an 
experience is given in the work of al-Niffari (d. ca. 
366/976-7 {q.v.]), his KA. al-Mawakif wa ’l-mukha- 
tabat, ed. and Eng. tr. AJ. Arberry, London 1935, 
Fr. tr. M. Kabbal, Le Livre des stations, Paris 1989; 
see also P. Nwyia, Textes inédits de Niffart, in Trois 
oeuvres inédites de mystiques musulmans, Beirut 1973; 
idem, Exégése coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 1970, 
348-407. The term continued to be employed in clas- 
sical Siifism (e.g. by Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futahat, Cairo 
1329/1911, 392-3, who refers explicitly to al-Niffari). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
({P. Lory) 

MAWLID. 

3. In the Maghrib. 

Unlike the use of the term mawlid in other regions, 
e.g. in Egypt and the Sudan, where it also includes 
the celebration of the birthdays of various saints (see 
1., in Vol. VI, 895), in the Maghrib the term mawld 
is restricted to the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad. 





In this part of the world, alongside the ‘td al-fitr and 
the “id al-adha’ [g.w.], the mawlid is among the most 
important festivals of the year. 

The oldest known mawlid celebrations in the 
Maghrib were held in Sabta {g.v.]. This festival was in- 
troduced into this city by an @im named Abu ’I-‘Abbas 
al-‘Azaft (d. 633/1236 [g.v.]) in order to call a halt 
to the participation of the people in Christian festi- 
vals and to strengthen the Muslim identity of Sabta 
in a period of Christian successes during the Recon- 
quista, both at land and at sea. 

After his son Abu ‘I-Kasim al-‘Azafi had _ seized 
power in Sabta in 647/1250, he officially introduced 
the mawld and propagated the festival throughout the 
rest of the Maghrib. Through this celebration of the 
mawld, Abu *l-Kasim al-‘Azafi was able to display his 
religious enthusiasm, and as the result of his largesse 
during the festivities he increased his popularity with 
the people. Moreover, during the mawlid celebration 
the hierarchical relationships among the various groups 
within the realm were confirmed and the loyalty to 
the ruler expressed in specially-composed poems. 

Since then, in a similar way the celebration of the 
mawlid has always played a role at an official Jevel in 
legitimising the power of various dynasties which have 
ruled over parts of the Maghrib: the Hafsids (Eastern 
Maghrib); the ‘Abd al-Wadids (Central Maghrib); and 
the Marinids, the Wattasids, the Sa‘dids and the 
‘Alawis (Morocco) [4.vv.]. Today, the celebration of 
the mawld plays a role in the consolidation of the 
power of the ‘Alawid king of Morocco, who traces 
his descent, together with the concomitant prestige, 
to the Prophet Muhammad himself. 

In addition to the state-sponsored celebrations at 
the courts and elsewhere, the mawlid always has been 
and still is immensely popular among the people, not 
only among the Arabicised sections of the population 
but also among the Berbers. The way in which the 
popular mawlid is celebrated displays an enormous 
variety, both in duration and in ritual, changing from 
one place to the other. Common elements in all cele- 
brations are the taking of a holiday, the cheerful 
atmosphere, illuminated parades on the eve of the 
mawlid, festive meals, sweets, special dress, the exchange 
of gifts, music, dance and, under the influence of Saff 
brotherhoods, visits to shrines of saints and singing of 
mystical chants. 

At times, these popular celebrations have given, 
and still give, rise to protests by the ‘uamda’, who do 
not consider these permissible from the point of view 
of the religious law because of the nature of the activ- 
ities which take place during the celebrations, many 
ot which are regarded as unlawful. The oldest dis- 
cussions about this originate from the time of Abu 
‘I-‘Abbas al-‘Azafi, but the debate reappears with reg- 
ular intervals. In the first decades of the 20th cen- 
tury, under the influence of Salafi ideas from Egypt 
[see saLaF. 1], there were various attempts to exclude 
certain practices from the mawlid celebration. In very 
recent times, mspired by Wahhabi ideas, the mawld 
has again come under severe criticism. Despite these 
protests against the celebration of the festival, as a 
major manifestation of popular religion, the mawld is 
as vital as ever. 

Bibliography: P. Shinar, Traditional and reformist 
mawlid celebrations in the Maghrib, in Myriam Rosen- 
Ayalon (ed.), Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, 
Jerusalem 1977, 371-413; Ahmad al-Kharisi, al- 
Mutasawwifa wa-bid‘at al-ihtifal bi-mawlid al-nabi, 
al-Dar al-Bayda’ 1403/1983; NJ.G. Kaptein, Mu- 
hammad’s Birthday Festal. Early history in the Central 
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Muslim lands and development in the Muslim West until 
the 10th/16th century, Leiden 1993; N. van den 
Boogert and H. Stroomer, A Sous Berber poem on the 
ments of celebrating the Mawlid, in Etudes et Documents 
Berbéres, x (1993), 47-82; Y. Frenkel, Mawlid al- 
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MAWSUSA. 

3. In Turkish. 

The fascination which the Ottomans entertained 
for compendia of facts and the ordering of knowl- 
edge can be traced to their origins outside Anatolia. 
Although not strictly speaking an encyclopaedic work, 
the Diwan lughat al-turk written by Mahmiid al- 
Kashghari in the second half of the 5th/11th century 
and providing a dictionary in Arabic or early Turk- 
ish, partakes also of the nature of a thesaurus, with 
information on the early Turks, including their ono- 
mastic, their folklore, proverbs, poetry, etc. [see AL- 
KASHGHART]. 

As one would expect, the earliest examples of ency- 
clopaedias in the Ottoman world were written in 
Arabic. It is clear that these types of encyclopaedic 
reference works were very closely modelled on exist- 
ing Arabic language reference works on specialised 
subjects, biography and bibliography. The first phase 
in the emergence of the Ottoman encyclopaedia is 
represented by the work of translating encyclopaedic 
works from Arabic into Turkish, this being an impor- 
tant step in the development of reference tools for 
the use of Ottoman scholars. 

As early as the reign of Mehemmed I (816-24/1413- 
21), the first translations of encyclopaedic works 
appeared. In this period, Rukn al-Din Ahmed made 
a translation of al-Kazwini’s “Ada@ib al-makhlikat from 
Arabic into Turkish and presented it to the Sultan. 
It is most likely that the concept of the earth as an 
orb was introduced into Turkish scientific literature 
by this work. Mehmed b. Siileyman made a Turkish 
translation of al-Damiri’s zoological encyclopaedia, the 
Hayat al-hayawan, which listed the names of existing 
and, in some cases, fictitious animals, and subjects re- 
lated to them. Ahmad al-Misri’s al-Kanin fi ‘l-dunyd was 
translated into Turkish by Kadi‘ Abd al-Rahman in 
983/1575. This work dealt with a variety of topics 
such as geography, astronomy, medicine, history, anec- 
dotes, and signs and symbols. 

The first original encyclopaedic works in the 
Ottoman empire can be dated to the 9th/15th cen- 
tury. These examples are mainly divided into two cat- 
egories: general and specialised ones. The Enmized) 
al“uliim was prepared by Molla Fenari [see FENARI- 
ZADE]. He classified subjects under one hundred head- 
ings which were termed “the sciences” (‘“wém), He 
mainly used Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s Hada’ik al-anwar, 
adding forty more subject headings to it. It has been 
alleged that that the author of this work was not 
Molla Fenari but his son, Mehmed Shah Celebi. This 
claim, advanced most prominently by Adnan Adivar 
in his Osmanh Turklerinde ilim, is not however, sup- 
ported with evidence. 

A distinguished and gifted scholar in the 10th/ 
16th century was Ahmed ‘Tsim al-Din (901-68/1495- 
1561), who came from the scholarly family of the 
Tashkopriizades [9.v.]. Tashképriizade’s work, the 
Mifiah al-saGda wa-misbah al-siyada, mainly discusses 
the virtues of teaching and learning. The first intro- 
duction explains the virtue of science while the sec- 
ond and the third discuss the obligations of students 
and teachers, respectively. After these introductory 





chapters, he classifies the sciences (‘wliim) ontologically. 
The author not only gave the definitions of the sci- 
ences but also noted the names of the scholars who 
had worked on these subjects and their books, mak- 
ing his work an inventory of scholarly life and books 
taught in Istanbul in the 10th/16th century. Because 
of the popularity of this work his son, Tashképriizade 
Kemal al-Din Mehmed, made a Turkish translation 
of it which is known as the Mewdi‘at al-‘ulim. Another 
important work by Tashképriizade is a biographic 
account of the Ottoman empire, a typical example of 
the Turkish ¢tedhkire tradition [see TADHKIRA. 3]. His 
al-Shaka@tk al-nu‘maniyya contains biographical informa- 
tion on the ‘ulema and suleha’ of the Ottoman empire, 
and it was arranged according to the reigns of the 
Sultans, comprising in total the biographies of 150 
sheykhs and 371 scholars. Several translations of this 
work were also made into Turkish in the same cen- 
tury. There are also compilations of this work pre- 
pared in the same format. Another distinguished 
example of the bibliographic compendium is Hadjdjt 
Khalifa’s (Katib Celebi) Kaskf al-zunin. He started 
compiling it in 1042/1633 and took about twenty 
years to complete it. It contains bibliographic infor- 
mation on ca. 14,500 books and biographical infor- 
mation on ca. 10,000 authors. 

Erzurimi Ibrahim Hakki’s Ma‘rifet-ndme is the last 
example of the classical encyclopaedic works, reflect- 
ing the author’s interest in Islamic mysticism. The 
work consists of selected topics chosen from arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
anatomy, geography and physics. 

After promising beginnings in compiling compen- 
dia of knowledge, the movement seems to have petered 
out, perhaps a victim of its own success; it was per- 
haps felt that there was no need to be filled by 
expanding or adding to these compendia. It is thus 
not surprising that the next stage of Ottoman com- 
pilation of encyclopaedias should be the introduction 
of European-styled encyclopaedias which surveyed 
European science. The first of these were introduced 
during the 7anzimat (q.v.] period in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Titles of these works reflect the lexicographic 
approach and understanding of their compilers, so 
that the word (kamiis) “dictionary” was generally used 
in their titles. The first examples, are unfortunately 
incomplete. The first encyclopaedic work was planned 
by ‘Ali Su“awi [¢.v.] who escaped to France in 1867 
because of his opposition to the ruling régime in the 
Ottoman empire. He attempted to publish this first 
encyclopaedic work as an appendix to his newspaper 
‘Ulam in 1870. Entitled Kamiis al-uliim we ‘l-meGnf, it 
was published in fascicles and only five of these ap- 
peared, since it fell victim to the siege of Paris by 
the Prussian Army. In this encyclopaedia subjects were 
arranged in alphabetical order, contained illustrations, 
and each fascicle comprised sixteen pages. Other major, 
equally incomplete, attempts are, in chronological 
order: Katre by Ahmed Nazim and Mehmed Riishdi, 
both of them officers in the Ottoman Army, in 1888, 
of which only one sample fascicle appeared; Makhzen 
al-ulim, another general subject encyclopaedia, by 
Mehmed Tahir and Serkis Orpilyan, of which only 
one volume appeared in 1890; and a specialised sub- 
ject encyclopaedia on mathematics and astronomy, the 
Kamiis-i riyadnyat, prepared by Salih Dheki (Zeki), a 
mathematician, in 1897, of which again only one vol- 
ume appeared. 

The Muhit al-maanf was prepared by Emr Allah 
Efendi, who was the first philosophy lecturer at the 
Dar al-Fiintn in Istanbul, in 1900. Only one volume 
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appeared, but it had importance as the first com- 
prehensive general encyclopaedic work in Turkish, and 
its title was subsequently adopted as the Ottoman 
term for a general encyclopaedia. After Emr Allah 
Efendi’s appointment as the Minister of Education, a 
commission was set up under his chairmanship and 
consisting of 132 specialists. The aim was the prepa- 
ration of his encyclopaedic work for the second time 
in 1910. The title of this new encyclopaedia accord- 
ingly became Yeni muhit al-ma‘anf, but this attempt was 
also short-lived, and only one volume appeared. 
The first complete work in the genre was, in fact, 
the Lughat-i tartkkiyye we djoghrafiyye “Historical and 
geographical dictionary”, prepared by Yaghlikdjizade 
Ahmed Rif‘at in seven volumes in 1882-3. Although 
its title suggests that it was limited to historical and 
geographical matters, it in reality covered subjects such 


as new inventions, machinery, as well as the natural | 


sciences physics, chemistry and botany. 

The Kamis al-‘alam of the linguist Shems el-Dim 
Sami [q.v.] was compiled between [888-98 as a his- 
torical and geographical encyclopaedic dictionary in 
six volumes. Sami relied on oriental and western 
sources for his work, and it remains a valuable ref- 
erence source for historical research today, since the 
work contains not only historical and geographical 
terms and words used in the Ottoman language but 
also biographies of historical personalities and their 
works as well as the names, histories, and ethnic com- 
plexion of locations within the empire. It was issued 
fortnightly in fascicles, and its publication was com- 
pleted in eleven years. 

A. similar work, the Alemalik-i ‘othmdniyye’niin tarikh 
we doghrafya lughati “Dictionary of the history and 
geography of the Ottoman Empire”, was prepared by 
‘Alr Djewad, and published in 1893-9 in four vol- 
umes. It comprised two sections, the first, in three 
volumes, was devoted to the natural, historical, and 
economic. aspects of the Ottoman provinces and their 
localities, while the second section, the fourth volume, 
contained biographical information on Ottoman states- 
men and poets. 

All these efforts were personal and self-motivated, 
and no financial or academic support was provided 
from any public or private institution, Within the same 
period, another initiative directed by a commission 
was launched in 1913 under ‘Ali Reshad, ‘Alt Seydi, 
Mehmed ‘Izzet and L. Feuillet, the Musawwer da’ iret 
al-ma‘anf “Illustrated circle of knowledge”, but only 
two volumes were issued 1913-17. The harsh social, 
economic and political conditions of the last decades 
of the Ottoman empire were certainly a contributing 
factor to the lack of success in completing these po- 
tentially promising works in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 

Two notable biographical works appeared, how- 
ever, towards the end of the 19th and the beginning 
of the 20th centuries. A national biography, the Siqjdl-7 
‘Othmani “Ottoman register”, was prepared by Mehmed 
Thiireyya [g.v.] in four volumes and published in 
1890-4; it contained approximately 20,000 biographies 
of civil servants and statesmen. A bio-bibliographical 
compendium of Ottoman writers began to appear in 
1914, ‘Othmanli mifelliflei “Ottoman authors”, com- 
piled by Bursali Mehmed Tahir; it listed 1,600 books 
and gave the biographies of their authors. Its aim 
was to record the scientific and literary taste of the 
Ottomans for the new generation, and its subsequent 
was that it became one of the main sources for ency- 
clopaedias published later. 

After the establishment of the Republic in 1923, 





the government encouraged the publication of new 
books, especially for children, to alleviate the prob- 
lem of illiteracy. The French word for encyclopaedia 
was used for the first time in Turkish as anseklopedi 
with the publication of the Codjuk ansiklopedisi 
“Children’s encyclopaedia” in 1927. Four volumes 
appeared up to 1928, and after the change of alpha- 
bet in November 1928 the publication of this work 
was suspended until 1937. This encyclopaedia has a 
significance in Turkish encyclopaedic publication, being 
the last work begun in Arabic script before the change 
of alphabet, the first encyclopaedic work completely 
in the Latin script being that prepared on the ini- 
tiative of a daily newspaper, Cumhuriyet, and published 
between 1932-6 in ten volumes. This publication was 
based on Compton’s pictured encyclopaedia and American 
educator, and additional entries related to Turkey were 
written by specialists. 

Several special-subject encyclopaedias have ap- 
peared in the Republican period. One of the most 
important of these is Resad Ekrem Kocu’s /stanbul 
Ansiklopedisi, which began in 1946 and ceased publi- 
cation in 1975 on the death of the author. The sig- 
nificance of this incomplete work in eleven volumes 
is that the historian Kocu prepared it single-handed 
as a work limited to the city of Istanbul. Given the 
supreme importance of Constantinople/Istanbul in the 
history of the eastern Mediterranean world, further 
encyclopaedic works were prepared upon the death 
of Kocu. The Istanbul kiilttir ve sanat ansiklopedist 
“Encylopaedia of the culture and art of Istanbul” was 
prepared by specialists and published by a daily news- 
paper, Terctiman, in 1982; unfortunately, it was never 
completed. The other encyclopaedia, Diinden bugiine 
Istanbul ansiklopedisi “Encyclopaedia of Istanbul from 
yesterday till today”, was published by the Ministry 
of Culture and the Historical Foundation in eight vol- 
umes in 1993-4; although not as detailed as Kocu’s 
work, it gives general information on almost every 
subject in 10,000 articles. 

From the 1940s onward, the Ministry of National 
Education (Maanf Vekaleti) decided to initiate the pub- 
lication of encyclopaedic works as well as its publi- 
cations and translations of classical works. The first 
was the Islam Ansiklopedisi begun in 1940. A commit- 
tee was set up, and the encyclopaedia was based on 
the original Encyclopaedia of Islam published in Leiden 
im 1913-36 [see Mawsi‘a. 4]. However, amendments 
were carried out and in some cases, expansions were 
made in articles which were only briefly covered in 
the Leiden edition. The work was completed in 1988 
in thirteen volumes, of which two volumes have two 
parts. 

Meanwhile, a decision was made by the same 
Ministry to prepare a general, national encyclopaedia 
in 1943, The first four volumes were issued under 
the title of Jnént ansiklopedist, the name of the President 
of Turkey at the time [see IsMET iN6GNU, in Suppl.], 
altered to Tiirk anstklopedisi in 1951. The encyclopae- 
dia consists of thirty-three volumes, and publication 
was completed in 1986. This work has a significant 
place in the history of official publications in the 
Turkish Republic. Since it was published over a span 
of forty-three years, it reflects the political approaches 
and the use of Turkish language by the various gov- 
ernments in power through the period, and it further 
illustrates how the publications of government agen- 
cies can be affected by the political ideology of these 
governments. The Ministry of National Education also 
commissioned Celal Esat Arseven and Mehmed Zeki 
Pakalin in 1943 and in 1946, respectively, to publish 
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the Sanat ansiklopedisi “Encyclopaedia of the Arts” in 
five volumes and Osmanti tarth deyimlen ve terimleri sézligti 
“Dictionary of Historical Phrases and Terms” in three 
volumes. 

From that period until the 1960s, no new projects 
for a general encyclopaedia were initiated with the 
exception of the Hayat ansiklopedisi “Encyclopedia of 
life,’ begun by a private publisher in 1961 and by 
1963 completed in six volumes. In a very short period, 
100,000 copies were sold, indicating the need for a 
general encyclopaedia by an increasingly literate society. 

The Meydan Larousse biiyttk lugat ve anstklopedi is the 
largest Turkish encyclopaedic work initiated by a pri- 
vate publisher, with publication beginning in 1969. It 
is an encyclopaedia as well as a dictionary, being. a 
translation of the Grand Larousse encyclopédique published 
in 1960-4 in ten volumes. Some subjects and entries 
related solely to French language and culture were 
omitted, and subjects related to Turkish and Islamic 
culture inserted. The encyclopaedia was issued in fas- 
cicles and was completed in 1973 in twelve volumes, 
with two supplementary volumes issued in 1974 and 
1985, respectively. The publication of Meydan Larousse 
was a turning-point in the history of commercial pub- 
lication of encyclopaedias in Turkey, and a result of the 
enthusiasm with which the Meydan Larousse was greeted 
by the public, other publishers have seen the commercial 
opportunities offered by publishing encyclopaedias. 

Hence during these years, a handful of publishers 
began to specialise in such reference works. The major 
publishers today are Anadolu Yayineilik, Gelisim, 
Gorsel and Iletisim, who publish not only general 
encyclopaedic works but also encyclopaedias on spe- 
cialised subjects, such as Yurt ansiklopedisi “Encyclopedia 
of the Homeland”, which gives information on the 
history, economic and social conditions of the cities 
of Turkey in alphabetical order; Tiirk ve diinya tnlileri 
ansiklopedist, a biographical reference source; Gelisim 
genel kiilttir anstklopedisi, a general encyclopaedia; Anadolu 
uygarhklan ansiklopedisi, an encyclopaedic publication 
on Anatolian civilisations; and Cumhuriyet dénemi Tiirkiye 
anstklopedisi, which covers the development of various 
fields in the Republican period such as the constitu- 
tion, archaeology, the press, energy, mining, librari- 
anship, etc. Ana Britannica ansiklopedisi is a translation 
and adaptation of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, published 
in 1988 by Anadolu Yayincilik. The publisher has 
also published yearbooks in order to update the nec- 
essary information. The second Turkish edition was 
initiated in 2000 and it is still in progress. Finally, 
Tiirkiye diyanet vakfi islam ansiklopedisi, an Encyclopedia of 
Islam, is beg prepared and financially supported by 
the Turkish Religious Foundation. The publication 
started in 1988 and twenty-two volumes, covering the 
letters A-I, have already appeared. The encyclopae- 
dia contains not only subjects related to Islam but 
also wider aspects relating to the Islamic community 
throughout the world. Most of the Islamic subjects 
are very detailed, and the articles have comprehen- 
sive bibliographies. 

Bibliography: A. Adnan Adiwar, Osmanit tirklerinde 
ihm, Istanbul 1943; Agah Sirn Levend, Tiirk ede- 
biyatt tari, Ankara 1973; Tiirktye’de dergiler ansiklope- 
diler (1849-1984), Istanbul 1984; Ayhan Aykut, art. 
Ansiklopedi, in TDV Islam ansiklopedisi, in, Istanbul 
1991. (A.O. Icimsoy) 
5. In Urdu. 

Here there does not seem to be any significant tra- 
dition of any antiquity, leaving aside modern Urdu 
translations of such reference works’ as Chamber’s 
Encyclopaedia, the Encyclopaedia Britannica and, of course, 











the Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam, which draws on mate- 
rial from the Western Encyclopaedia of Islam, published 
in Leiden. : . 

MEHMED TAHIR, BURSALI (1861-1925), Otto- 
man biographer and bibliographer. 

Mehmed Tahir was born in Bursa in northwestern 
Turkey on 22 November 1861, the son of Rif‘at Bey, 
clerk to the city council, and grandson of Uskiidarli 
Seyyid Mehmed Tahir Pasha, formerly a commander 
in sultan ‘Abd ul-Medjid’s imperial guard. He stud- 
ied at the Bursa military academy from 1875 and at 
the élite Harbiyye (War) academy in Istanbul from 
1880. Graduating in 1883 he spent the next twenty 
years teaching geography, history and rhetoric at mil- 
itary schools in Manastir (and one year in Uskiib) in 
Macedonia, as part of the Ottoman Third Army. In 
1904 he became director of the military high school 
in Selanik (Salonica). Whilst at the Harbiyye acad- 
emy he had become a member of the Melami order 
of dervishes, by whom he was profoundly influenced 
in his teaching, publications and political outlook. In 
Manastir he first conceived the notion of collecting 
bio-bibliographical data on poets and learned men, 
and in 1897 published his first work Tiirkler’in ‘uliim 
we funiina khidmetleri “The Turkish contribution to arts 
and sciences” (Istanbul 1314). In 1316/1899 he also 
published a full-length biographical study of the Arab 
mystic Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Mehmed Tahir was dismissed from his teaching 
post in December 1906 for his Sift involvement and 
his membership of the Ottoman Freedom Society 
(Othmanli hiirryyet Gemiyyeti). From 1908 to 1911 he 
served as deputy for Bursa in the first representative 
assembly of the Second Constitutional period, and 
subsequently served in the Ministry of Charitable 
Endowments (Ewkaf nezareti) on a committee to inspect 
the holdings of institutional libraries. In 1915 he be- 
came director of the Topkapi Sarayi library. The date 
of Mehmed Tahir’s death is uncertain, but was prob- 
ably 1925. He was buried in Istanbul. 

Mehmed ‘Tahir’s principal work is ‘Othmanli 
mit elliflei, a three-volume bio-bibliographical com- 
pendium published between 1915 and 1924, listing 
1691 Ottoman authors and their works. Despite many 
lacunae and acknowledged errors, ‘Othmanli: mi? elliflert 
was unique in its comprehensive scope and immedi- 
ately became a standard reference work. Aside from 
the works already mentioned, Mehmed Tahir also 
compiled over twenty lesser biographical works, either 
of particular individuals (e.g. Katib Celebi) or of groups 
of Ottoman sheykhs and ‘ulema’. 

Bibliography: For a full bibliography, see the 
detailed article by Omer Faruk Akiin, in Tiirkiye 
Diyanet Vakfi Islam Ansiklopedisi, vi (1992), 452-61, on 
which the above is based. 

(CuristiInE WooDHEAD) 

MEZISTRE, Muzisrre, the Turkish name for Greek 
Mystras, Latin Mistra, a famous Byzantine necropo- 
lis on a hill slope west of modern Sparta in Laconia 
in the Peloponnese [see Mora], which was a major 
centre of late mediaeval Greek civilisation 
and capital of the “Despotate of the Morea” 
till the Ottoman conquest. It has numerous Byzantine 
and Frankish monuments from the 13th-15th cen- 
turies, and was immortalised, albeit anachronistically, 
in Goethe’s Faust. The name has been connected with 
the shape of the cone-shaped hill on which it stands. 

The Frankish castle of 1249 was built by William 
II de Villehardouin of the Achaia Principality, but 
passed to the Byzantines in 1262. The ravages of 
Franks and Turkmens from Western Anatolia (see 
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details in A. Sawvides, The origins and rile of the Turkophone 
mercenaries in the Morea in the course of the Byzantine- 
Frankish war of 1263-4 [in Greek], in Acts of the 4th 
Intern. Congr. of Peloponnesian Studies, i, Athens 1992, 
165-88) later compelled the local people to seek refuge 
in the citadel so that it developed into a fortified 
town. The 14th and early 15th centuries were, cul- 
turally, a Golden Age for Mistra, and notable for the 
humanist Plethon (d. 1452), whose connections with 
Islam are noteworthy; he was influenced, whilst in 
Edirne, by a Jewish scholar, Elissaeus, who initiated 
him into Zoroastrianism, Averroean Aristotelianism 
and Jewish mysticism of the Kabbalistic tradition. 
Plethon had connections with such more enlightened 
Muslim elements as the Akhis [g.v.] and followers of 
the religio-social leader Badr al-Din Kadt Samawna 
[g.v.] (see F. Taeschner, Plethon, en Vermitiler zwischen 
Morgenland und Abendland in Beginn der Renaissance, in 
Byz.-Neugrieschische Jb., viii [1930], 100ff.). 

The earliest recorded battle of the Despot of Mistra 
against the Turks, sc. Turkmen arriving across the 
Aegean with a fleet, is variously placed in 1357-64. 
Subsequent Ottoman incursions were led by Ewrenos 
Beg [q.v.] in the late 1380s and 1390s, and by 
Turakhan [q.v.] in 1423, who reached the outskirts 
of Mistra (witnessed personally by Plethon). By 1446 
the Despot Constantine Palaeologus had to acknowl- 
edge Ottoman suzerainty, and in spring 1460 
Mehemmed II decided to annex the Despotate, and 
Demetrios surrendered to him. An Albanian convert, 
Hamza Zenevisi, was made the first governor of 
Ottoman Mezistre (see von Hammer, GOR, ii, 379, 
iii, Off, 54ff; F. Babinger, Mahomet le Conquérant et son 
temps, Paris 1954, 102ff., 210ff.; Savvides, Notes on the 
Turkish raids in the Mystras area from c. 1360 to the 
Ottoman conquest of 1460, in Epeteris Etaireias Byzantinon 
Spoudon, xlviii [1990-1], 45-51). 

Under the first Tourkokratia, Mezistre was the 
favoured residence of the sandjak bey of Morea till the 
conquest of Nauplion (Anabolu) in 1540. It enjoyed 
relative tranquillity, with its architecture and urban 
topography largely unchanged except for the addition 
of a few mosques. The commerce of its bazaars and 
its local Jewish community were important, and West- 
ern travellers, from Coronelli (1681) onwards, describe 
the August “market fairs” (emporopanegyreis). The popula- 
tion ca. 1583-5 appears to have been, from the evi- 
dence of the Ottoman registers, 1,000 Christian families 
and 199 Jewish ones (see M.T. Gékbilgin, Kanuné sul- 
tan Siileyman devri baslarnda Rumeli eyaleti livalan, in 
Belleten, xx [1956], 281), whilst Katib Celebi lists for the 
Jate 17th century ca. 15,000 inhabitants (von Hammer, 
Rumeli und Bosna. Geogr. Beschreibung von... Hadschi Chalfa, 
Vienna 1812, 117-18). 

The Venetian Francesco Morosini captured Mezistre 
in August 1687, and the Venetians then made it the 
capital of their éerritorium of Braccio di Maina, second 
only in importance to the province of Laconia’s cap- 
ital of Monemvasia [see MENEKSHE]; yet their rule was 
rigorous and accordingly unpopular with the Greek 
inhabitants. Now, in the Venetian and second Turkish 
periods, the population of the town rose considerably 
and seems, from the travellers’ accounts, to have 
reached 40-45,000. The Venetians abandoned Mistra 
in 1715 in face of a powerful approaching Turkish 
army, and Ottoman rule was re-established. But in 
the course of the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-74 and 
the Greek revolt of 1770 [see Mora. 2.], the Greeks, 
aided by the Russian fleet of the Orloffs, took the 
fortress of Mezistre and started a merciless slaughter 
of the small Turco-Albanian garrison, which was only 





saved through the intercession of the local metropol- 
itan. But in autumn 1770 a Turco-Albanian force re- 
turned and sacked and burnt much of the town, not 
sparing even the metropolitan who had intervened to 
save their compatriots. From now onwards there began 
a gradual deserting of the fortress towards the lower 
slopes, which would eventually lead to the foundation 
of modern Mystras. With the outbreak of the Greek 
Revolt (1821), Mezistre surrendered to the powerful 
local Mainote clans of Mavromichales and Giatrakos 
and the Turkish garrison was allowed to flee to Tri- 
politza, but it was once again plundered and burned 
by Ibrahim Pasha’s army in 1825, as vividly described 
by C. Swan in his Voyages in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
London 1826. These ravages signalled the town’s aban- 
donment, since—except for a few families—the exas- 
perated inhabitants descended to the settlement of 
Neo-Mystras and thence to modern Sparta, inaugu- 
rated in 1834 by a decree of King Otto I and built 
by 1837-8. 

Bibliography: For detailed references, see the 
Bibls. to MORA and NAVARINO; all relevant titles until 
1989 in A. Sawides, Medieval Peloponnesian bibliogra- 
phy for the period 396-1460, Eng. ed. Athens 1990, 
additional refs. in T. Gritsopoulos, Mystras [in 
Greek], 1966, and M. Chatzidakes, Mystras, medieval 
city and castle [in Greek], 1987. Specialised mono- 
graphs: I. Medvedev, Mistra. Ocerki istortt 1 kulturi 
pozdnevizantitskogo goroda, Leningrad 1973 (to the 15th 
century, rich refs., esp. on art and culture in chs. 
VI-VID); S. Runciman, Mistra, Byzantine capital of the 
Peloponnese, London 1980 (lucid popularised account 
to 1834). See also Acts of Congress “Mystras’ illustri- 
ous heritage in the Tourkokratia” {in Greek], 1990 (esp. 
contributions by N. Drandakes, T. Gritsopoulos, 
H. Mpelia, C. Kotsones, K. Mamone and D. Vagia- 
kakos). On the Frankish and Byzantine peri- 
ods, see details in Miller-Lampros, i-ii; Miller, Essays; 
Zakythenos, Despotat, i-ii, 1975°; D. Sigalos, Sparta 
and Lakedaimon, ii, The Mystras Despotate [in Greek), 
Athens 1962; Bon, Morée franque, 1969; D. Nicol, 
Last centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453, “Cambridge 
1993; Setton, Papacy and Levant, i-ii, 1976-8; still use- 
ful are A. Momferratos, The Palatologot in Pelopon- 
nesos 1383-1458 {in Greek], Athens 1913, and R.-J. 
Loenertz, Pour Uhistoire de Péloponnése 1382-1404, 
in Rev. ét. byz., 1(1942), esp. on Turkish raids; cf. 
C. Amantos, Relations between Greeks and Turks, i [in 
Greek], Athens 1955, 83-4, 89, 139-40; P. Schreiner, 
Byzant. Kleinchroniken, i-i1, 1975-7 and A. Savwvides, 
Morea and Islam, 8th-15th centuries, in JOAS, ii (1990), 
55ff., 58ff. Finally, on the pre-1460 period, see sur- 
veys by J. Longnon and P. Topping, in K. Setton 
(ed.), Hist. Crusades, ii (19622), 2358, iii (1975), 
104ff., 141ff; G. Ostrogorsky and Setton, in Camb. 
Med. Hist., iv/) (1966°), 378ff., 401ff.; C. Maltezou, 
in Istoria ellenkou ethnous, ix (1979), 282ff On the 
1460 Ottoman annexation and the Turk- 
ish, Venetian and brief Greek periods 
(1821-5) until Ibrahim’s withdrawal from 
the Morea, see LH. Uzuncargih, Osmanh tarhi, 
it-iv, 1949-59; Runciman, Mistra, chs. XI-XII 
and [in Greek]: C. Sathas, Turkesh-dominated Greece, 
repr. Athens 1990; M. Sakellariou, Peloponnesos dur- 
ing the 2nd Turkish domination, repr. Athens 1978; on 
17th-19th century travellers’ accounts, see 
K. Simopoulos, Foreign travellers, ii, 1988°, ii/1-2, 
1989-90"; How foreigners viewed Greece, v, 1984, 424ff., 
and on contemporary figures, cf. B. Panagio- 
topoulos, Population and settlements of Peloponnesos 13th- 
18th centuries, Athens 1985. (A. SAvvIDEs) 
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MIHMAN (.), literally “guest”, the equivalent of 
Ar. dayf [q.v. for this sense]. The Persian word oc- 
curs in various compounds, such as mihmdnddr and 
mihman-khana. In Safawid Persia, the mihmandars were 
officials appointed to receive and to provide hospi- 
tality for guests, including foreign ambassadors and 
envoys, with a court head official, the mihmandar-bashi, 
superintending these lesser persons. In Kadjar times, 
the mihmandars seem to have been appointed ad hoc. 
See the references to the accounts of European trav- 
ellers in Safawid Persia (Chardin, Kaempfer, Sanson) 
in the anonymous Tadhkirat al-muliik, ed. and tr. 
V. Minorsky, London 1943, comm. 110 n. 2. 

The institution of the mihman-khana in its more 
modern form goes back to Nasir al-Din Shah Kadjar 
after his first visit to Europe in 1873 (cf. Sir Denis 
Wright, The Persians amongst the English, London 1985, 
135). He had the laudable intention of providing rest 
houses along the routes to the capital Tehran, from 
such entry points to his kingdom as Enzeli on the 
Caspian coast, which would provide travellers with 
something better than the traditional caravanserais 
or khans [g.v.| and the ¢apar-khdnas (see a description 
of these last in Khurasan given by the Hon. G.N. 
Curzon, Persia and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 
249 ff., and cf. the remarks on the ¢apar system in 
general in Murray’s handbook for travellers in Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., London 1895, 285-6) and 
which would possess in some degree the amenities of 
a western-type hotel. Western travellers in Persia dur- 
ing the later 19th century found the concept good, 
but its execution left much to be desired. E.G. Browne 
commented that the mihmdn-khana “has all the worse 
defects of a European hotel without its luxury”; he 
contrasted the insolence and rapacity of the servants 
there with the hospitality he had received in humble 
peasant homes, and the “new-fangled and extortion- 
ate” nature of the new buildings with the “venerable 
and commodious caravansaray” (A year amongst the 
Persians, London 1893, 85-8, 177-8). It was not until 
after the First World War that European-type hotels 
began to spread from the capital Tehran into the 
provinces. 
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MI‘RADJ. 

6. In Persian literature. 

The ascension of the Prophet of Islam is, for Persian 
literature, an account, kissa-i mivadj, one drawn from 
a long tradition, Aadith-1 mivadj and an account that 
takes an autonomous form, mi7adj-ndma. This account 
thus has a history. The progressive organisation of the 
narrative elements constituting the whole is derived from 
the world to which the text belongs. The world of 
Persian literature cannot be detached from its Muslim 
context (Kur’an, tradition and exegesis) nor from its 
original milieu (Iranian and, furthermore, millennial). 

The celestial journey was a familiar theme through- 
out the Near Eastern world. Having exclusive regard 
to the Iranian cultural domain, Zarathustra, accord- 
ing to the Avesta, had asked for immortality and this 
was granted: he did not die but departed, alive and 
intact, into the beyond through “assumption” (ashi-; 
Kellens 1999). From this point onward, according to 
another source, he spent ten years “in the best exis- 
tence”, guided by Vohi Mand “while maintaining 
contact with Ahura Mazda”. Then, strengthened, he 
descended again to join his kinsmen (Mole 1967). As 
for the soul of the virtuous deceased, the Avesta 


describes the four stages through which it passes, 
guided by the same benevolent genie, before reach- 
ing the throne of Ahura Mazda (Duchesne-Guillemin 
1962). The tale in Middle Persian of the magian Arda 
Viraz, who used methods of a shamanic nature to 
make a journey to Heaven, was well known in its 
time. The magian visited Heaven and Hell, bringing 
back valuable advice for his community in the prac- 
tice of the cult (Gignoux 1984). Also celebrated was 
the visit of the angel which began the prophetic voca- 
tion of the founder of Manicheism (Ibn al-Nadim, al- 
Fihnist, tr. B. Dodge, ii, 774-5). As regards the Iranian 
calendar from the start of the Islamic era, al-Birani 
(al-Athér, 216) relates that on Nawriiz [9.v.], the fes- 
tival of the first day of the year, the ascension to 
Heaven of the great king of ancient times, Djamshid, 
was celebrated. On his throne and in a kind of apoth- 
eosis, he went there to defeat death and the demons. 

When Persian prose emerged, in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, Kur’anic exegesis had already travelled a con- 
siderable distance in constructing the account of the 
ascension of the Prophet. It was also at this time that 
the commemoration of this ascension began, in 
Jerusalem [see au-Kups, at Vol. V, 323]. The origi- 
nal translation into Persian of the commentary on the 
Kur’an (al-Tafsir) by al-Tabari, on the initiative of the 
Samanid Mansiir b. Nuh (d. 365/975 [q.v.]), is one 
of the greatest monuments of this early prose. Gathered 
here is the best of what exegesis had hitherto elabo- 
rated, on the basis of fadiths which focused the read- 
ing of notable passages of the Kur’an on the “night 
journey” (isr@’) (Kur’an, XVII, 1) and on the two 
visions of the Prophet (Kur’an, LIII, 1-18 and LXXX]I, 
19-25). It may be noted that the mi‘ra@dj is involved 
here three times. The account is first developed broadly 
at the end of the commentary on Siira II (Persian 
Tafstr, i, 182-98), while with Stra XVII, that of the 
“night journey”, the commentary offers at the end of 
the stra only a summary (Persian Tafsir, iv, 909-18). 
Through this style of repetition it can be understood 
what at that time constituted the nucleus of the story 
of the ascension. On arriving in the Seventh Heaven, 
Gabriel invites the Prophet to speak before God. The 
dialogue is contained in the verses 285-6 which con- 
clude Siira II. Then, for greater precision, Gabriel 
will say, in the account which follows Stra XVII, 
that the object of the journey is “that you address 
your prayers to God” (Persian Tfsir, iv, 910). Thus 
at its birth, Persian prose was located at the end of 
a process of exegesis which had made from Kur’anic 
verses which did not require it, an account of the 
ascent to Heaven, of dialogue with God and of re- 
descent, which had long been part of the religious 
and cultural ambience of the Near East. 

But for a third time, at the end of the translation 
of Stra LIII (Persian Tafsir, vii, 1766-8) there is a 
further instance of mivadj. At Medina, the text relates, 
Arabs were competing at archery. The Prophet was 
then transported to Heaven, after which God told 
him that he had been closer to Him “than the dis- 
tance of two bow-shots”. This was the interpretation 
of the two well-known Kur’anic verses LIT, 8-9. 
Secondly, where the Kur’an says, “And he revealed 
to his servant what he revealed. His heart has not 
belied what he saw” (Persian Tafsir, Sira LIII, 10- 
11), the commentator has written: “The heart of the 
Prophet saw God more clearly than we see with the 
eyes in our heads, and it was not a deceitful vision” 
(vii, 1769). These few phrases were to be decisive in 
the development of Persian mzradj, focusing the inter- 
est of the story on the great proximity between the 
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Prophet and God, and on the vision of the heart. 
Bringing these elements together was all that remained 
to be accomplished. 

The 5th/11th century saw a capital development 
in the story of the mi‘radj narrative in Persian. 
Attributed to Ibn Sind (370-427/980-1037 [¢.v.]) is a 
“Book of the Ladder” (mi‘radj-néma), consisting of a 
brief but substantial account of an ascension, drawn 
from tradition and accompanied by a long commen- 
tary. The account is composed of forty short pieces, 
a sort of vade-mecum, a Ghil sukhan offered for medi- 
tation. Each piece receives a commentary in the typi- 
cal style of Ibn Sina, with his angelology and his 
descriptive cosmology. The totality is known through 
several manuscripts, from the 6th/12th to the 8th/14th 
centuries. Nadjib Mayil-i Hirawi was the discoverer 
of the manuscript which enabled him to prepare a 
critical edition (Mi‘radj-néma, 1365/1986). The author 
of the text has reduced the narration to the essentials, 
copious as it is with the authors of the Tafsir. His 
commentary interprets the ascension as a journey of 
the soul of the Prophet towards Primary Intelligence. 
Henry Corbin (1954, 1999) has rightly added his inter- 
pretation of the text to that of the three visionary 
accounts of Ibn Sina. 

Ibn Sina’s illustrious contemporary, al-Kushayri 
(376-465/986-1072 [9.v.]), likewise a Khurasanian, was 
of a totally different background: Ash‘ari, Shafi‘? and 
a master of hadith and of Siifism. Shocked by those 
sceptical of the physical reality of the mi‘radj, he under- 
took to establish, point by point, proof of the veraci- 
ty of the events of the ascension of the Prophet. From 
a meticulous examination of all the Aaditks worthy of 
belief, he drew up a work in Arabic that concluded 
specifically that the Prophet “rose to Heaven with his 
body” (A. al-Miradj, 65). Thus, two lines were drawn, 
between which numerous options were available: that 
of Ibn Sina, proponent of a journey of the spirit, and 
that of al-Kushayri, an authority on Sunnism 
(Fouchécour 1996). 

The 5th/11th and 6th/12th centuries constitute a 
decisive period of evolution of the mad story in 
Persian literature. In prose, the account of the ascen- 
sion was developed within commentaries on the 
Kur’an. Alongside them and in the Halladjian tradi- 
tion, works of spirituality dealt with the ascension of 
the Prophet as a prototype of the journey of the puri- 
fied soul. Finally, poetry was directed towards an 
account of celebration of the event, which the miTag 
was for the believer, and quickly blended, in its lyri- 
cal mode, with the spiritual mainstream. 

The first commentary on the Kur’an that went 
beyond the sole concern of translation into Persian 
was that of Shahfir-i Isfara’ini, the Tadj al-taradjim fi 
tafsir al-Kuran ti ‘l-aGdjim, composed between 430/1038 
and 460/1067. This jurist, expert in Aadith and a 
committed Ash‘ari, used a style decidedly representa- 
tive of Khurasanian prose, close to the spoken lan- 
guage, pleasant and persuasive. His account of the 
mrad) (Tad) al-taradjum, iii, 1229-51) is distinguished 
from that of al-Tabari in several ways. It is not writ- 
ten in the same cosmic perspective, with the scholar 
making use of contemporary knowledge regarding the 
skies, the stars and planets. It is intentionally reduced 
to that which gives guidance in faith and which 
changes the proportions given to the sections of the 
account. The march from Mecca to Jerusalem has 
the nature of an important initiatory test; the approach 
to the Throne of God takes on the grandeur of court 
ceremonial. But the basis of the dialogue between 
God and the Prophet remains that which is said in 











Kuran, II, 285-6. Several of its original elements are 
not retained, but the account of Shahftr has left its 
mark on the story of the mi‘rad. 

Another Khurdsanian, Abi Bakr ‘Atik b. Muham- 
mad al-Harawi al-Surabadi, dedicated his Tajfstr to 
the Saldjak Alp Arslan f[q.v.], who reigned from 
455/1063 to 465/1072. He composed his account of 
the mi7ddj in the same spirit as Shahfur, in a limpid 
Persian prose. His version was powerfully coherent 
and appropriate for various audiences, especially no 
doubt the community of preachers. In particular, they 
could find there two major affirmations: the impor- 
tance of the Prophet’s function as a mediator on 
behalf of his community, and the essential role of 
Gabriel as a guide on the celestial journey. On the 
other hand, the account is so well proportioned in 
its sections that it seems suitable for public reading, 
with the audience reciting the numerous Kur’anic 
verses inserted in the text. 

A little younger than al-Sirabadi, an important 
translator of the Kur’an from Transoxiana deserves 
mention. This is Aba’ Hafs Nadjm al-Din ‘Umar b. 
Muhammad al-Nasafi_ (462-538/1069-1143 [see AL- 
nasaFi. III]). He used rhymed prose in his transla- 
tion and showed himself an expert in the Persian 
literature of his time. His translation of Kur’an, XVII, 
1, for example, is already a form of commentary; he 
interprets Kur’an, LIII, 8-9, as denoting the proxim- 
ity of Gabriel with the Prophet. A brief account of 
the mivad; follows Kur’an, LIT, 8-11 (Tafsir, ii, 998- 
9), a short and powerful text which lends itself to 
serious consideration. 

In the first half of the following century, Rashid 
al-Din Abu ’l-Fadl Ahmad al-Maybudi was the author 
of a large commentary on the Kur’an, begun in 520/ 
1126, He was not a Khurasanian, but he revived a 
composition of al-Ansari (the eminent Siff master of 
Harat, d. 481/1089 [see aL-ANSART AL-HARAWIT]) which 
he called pir-2 farikat. His account of the mrad) was, 
understandably, inspired by Siifism, which was a nov- 
elty. He developed this story in its place, at the begin- 
ning of Stra XVII (Tafsir, 478-500). It is not certain 
that he knew al-Sarabadi’s account; he places objec- 
tions to the miracle of ascension and the responses 
at the start of the text, or changes the dispositions 
of the inhabitants of the Heavens. His true original- 
ity is his way of addressing “the station of proxim- 
ity” (makam-t kurba), describing in technical terms known 
in Siifism the ecstasy of the Prophet before God. 

Henceforward, no reader of the Kur’4n could miss 
the account of the mi%adj nor ignore its implications 
regarding the personality of the Prophet and Islam, 
the ultimate destiny of men and their spiritual path. 
In his turn, a Shi‘t of Rayy, Abu ’l-Futih al-Razi, 
preacher and jurist, composed a major commentary 
on the Kur’4n, completed shortly before his death 
(552/1157). He took such care in the writing of his 
account of the Prophet’s ascension to the point of 
turning it into a major classic, with the quality of 
his Persian and the organisation of the story (Rawd al- 
djinan, vi, 254-73), establishing the essentials for future 
generations. 

But before him, Sana’i [¢.v.] had for the first time 
introduced the theme of the mz‘radj into Persian poetry. 
He gave to the beautiful mathnawt which he composed 
at 33 years of age in 506/1112 (if he was born in 
473/1080) the title of “Journey of the devotees towards 
the Place of Return” (sayr al-tbad ila ‘l-ma‘Gd), inten- 
tionally combining in this title two words taken from 
Kur’an, XVII, 1, and from Kur’an, XXVIII, 85, thus 
indicating that this journey is a mi‘radj (de Bruijn 
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1997), conceived in effect, in his description, as an 
ascension of the Safi. In his major work the Hadtkat 
al-hakikat, incomplete at the time of his death 
(525/1131), he inaugurated the practice of eulogising 
the Prophet of Islam, giving special prominence to 
his night journey. The account is brief (Hadtkat, 195- 
6), but it suffices to show how the Prophet has tran- 
scended everything which was traditionally related of 
this journey. The direct influence of the Sawdnih of 
Ahmad al-Ghazali (d. 520/1126) on Sanat is very 
probable (Purdjawadi 1378/1999). A source for these 
two mystics was, it may be recalled, ch. ii of the 
Tawdasin of al-Halladj (Massignon, Passion, iii, 311-15). 
But Hudjwirt (d. ca. 465/1072 [g9.v.]), after his mas- 
ters, was also an inspiration due to the magisterial 
fashion in which he addressed mi‘radj in general (Kash 
al-mahdjiib, 306-7) and the Prophet’s mi7adj in partic- 
ular (op. cit., 364, 389). 

Thus, in the space of a century, the story of the 
miradj of the Prophet was to be imposed on several 
essential registers of Persian literature. In poetry espe- 
cially, the two major authors who drew inspiration 
from Sana’t, sc. ‘Attar and Nizami [q.v.], were intent 
on glorifying this ascent at the outset of their works. 
An example that can be given is the splendid text 
of the Ilahi-nama “The divine book” (bayts 256-413, 

. T1-17; tr. J.A. Boyle, 12-19) composed before 
586/1190. It takes considerable liberties in relation to 
the prose texts. The Prophet decides to ascend to the 
Heavens, and the reader witnesses a lengthy homage 
paid to him by all the previous prophets, the reader 
subsequently witnesses the meeting of the stars with 
him, and then the mystical transformation of the 
Chosen One is described at length, summarised at 
the end in the image of the arrow which struck the 
letter m from the name of Ahmad, to give Ahad, the 
image of unification. Nizami, in his turn, composed 
five accounts of ascension as introductions to his five 
mathnawis. The most successful was the one that he 
wrote, some years after ‘Attar, for the Haft paykar 
“The seven princesses” (ed. Tharwatiyan 1998, 64-8), 
which shows excellent knowledge of the traditional 
tale and an incomparable spiritual and poetic sense 
(Fouchécour 1989). 

The many Persian poets who were inspired, over 
the course of several centuries, by the Pand gandj, the 
“Five treasures” of Nizami, composed accounts of the 
mivadj in their turn. But with the 6th/12th century, 
the genre had matured and was growing stale. On 
the other hand, the perception of the mitddj of the 
Prophet “as a prototype of the experience of the mys- 
tic rising from Heaven to Heaven in his lifetime” 
(Corbin, En Islam iranien, iii, 1972, 346) formed the 
basis of numerous treatises on the fringes of litera- 
ture and the science of religions. On these fringes, 
there remains a vast area of study which has been 
little explored, concerning the themes essential to the 
mi‘adj, such as the Opening of the Chest, the Celestial 
Mount, the Night of the Rescript (skab-1 barat), the 
Angel-Holy Spirit, the Tree of the Frontier, the Sails 
of Light, the shape of the Stars, the dwellings of 
Paradise, etc. And if “the nocturnal ascension is the 
nucleus of the religious vocation of Muhammad” 
(Massignon), the account of it cannot be irrelevant to 
the essentials of Islam. 
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ane _ __, (Cu.H. pe FoucHecour) 
MIRZA SHAFI‘ MAZANDARANI (1159-1234/ 

1744-1819) or Mirza Muhammad Shafi‘ Bandpi’r 
Mazandarani, prime minister during the rule 
of Fath ‘Ali Shah Kadjar [¢.v.]. 

He began his career as a statesman at the court 
of Agha Muhammad Khan [¢.v.], the founder of the 
Kadjar [9.v.] dynasty, who promoted Mirza Shafi‘ 
to the rank of minister. After the murder of Agha 
Muhammad Khan in 1797, Mirza Shafi‘ continued 
in office at the court of the successor, Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
by whom in 1801 he was appointed prime minister. 
Mirza Shafi‘’s term of office coincided with Persia’s 
being drawn into the strands of European diplomacy. 
In 1804, in an effort to reassert its former authority 
in Georgia and consequently to impede further Russian 
advances southwards, Persia entered into a war with 
Russia, which was finally concluded with the signing 
of the peace treaty of Gulistan [g.v.] in 1813. During 
the war, Mirza Shafi‘ attempted to make an alliance 
with France. He persuaded Fath ‘Ali Shah to despatch 
an envoy to the court of Napoleon Bonaparte in order 
to negotiate this. Accordingly, the Franco-Persian 
Treaty of Finkenstein was signed in 1807. However, 
the French soon ignored the treaty by reaching an 
agreement with the Russians at Tilsit in the same 
year, leaving Mirza Shafi‘ politically disillusioned. 
Much of his period of office was spent in military 
engagements and diplomatic negotiations. He died at 
Kazwin in 1234/1819 and was survived by one 
daughter. 
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MIRZA SHAFI‘ WADIH TABRIZI (b. 1794 
Gandja, d. 1852 Tbilisi). Azerbaijani poet. 

Born into a family from Tabriz, at ten years old 
he lost his father, who was a stonemason, but with 
the assistance of his relatives he attended a traditional 
school where he learned literary Persian as well as 
Arabic. His knowledge of Persian literature introduced 
him to the works of renowned Persian poets such as 
Hafiz and Nizami. Because of his anti-clerical views, 
he was expelled from school and began to earn his 
living both as an accountant and a teacher in cal- 
ligraphy. His position as accountant brought him the 
title of Mirza. As a teacher of calligraphy, he taught 
the young Mirzi Fath ‘Ali Akhindzada [g.v.] and 
persuaded him to end his religious studies. In 1840, 
the persecutions that he endured from local clerics 
compelled him to leave Gandja and settle in Tbilisi. 
There, Akhiindzada assisted him in securing a teach- 
ing position in Persian and Azeri Turkish languages. 
In Tbilisi he published the first Azeri Turkish lan- 
guage guidebook, Aztab-i turkt, and formed a cultural 
society known as Diwan-i hikmat, where learned 
figures of the city occasionally gathered to debate 
literary, philosophical and social themes. Amongst 
those who attended these conventions was Friedrich 
Bodenstedt (1819-92), a German traveller who was 
interested in oriental studies. While following Mirza 
Shafi“’s courses on Persian and Azer Turkish, Boden- 
stedt collected the original manuscripts of Mirza 
Shaff’s poems, both in Persian and in Azeri Turkish. 
Returning to Germany in 1846, Bodenstedt translated 
these verses into German and published them in Berlin. 
The eventual translation of this book into almost 
all European languages soon made Mirza Shafi‘ a 
renowned Azerbaijani poet outside the Caucasus. In 
1846 Mirza Shafi‘ left Tbilisi for Gandja and con- 
tinued his teaching career. But ca. 1850 he returned to 
Tbilisi and taught in a local Gymnasium until his death. 

Little remains of Mirza Shafi“’s works, and it was 
not until the Soviet period that four of his ghazals 
and a few lines of his poems in Persian and Azeri 
Turkish were found and published. The German trans- 
lation of his poetry has been surrounded by some 
controversy. While some scholars recognise Mirza 
Shaff* as a lyricist with an inclination towards orien- 
tal mysticism, others claim that Mirza Shafi"’s under- 
standing of poetry did not go beyond the common 
knowledge of the learned in the East. Bodenstedt him- 
self was not consistent in his appreciation of Mirza 
Shafi°’s literary status. While in his earlier writings 
he had acknowledged Mirza Shafi‘ as the original 
poet of the German translations, he later decreased 


Mirza Shafi°s role to being merely that of a source | 


of inspiration for his own poetry. 
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CG. 2. vi. The city from 1798 till the present 
day. 

The history of Cairo over the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies is primarily one of status: from being the impor- 
tant capital of an Ottoman province, it became the 
capital of independent Egypt. During the two cen- 
turies under consideration, the city experienced first 
of all a long period of stagnation; then, from the early 
1870s, a strong political will brought an unprece- 
dented development which pointed the way to the 
modern city. Some years later, the financial situation 
of Egypt put a brake on urban growth, which then 
entered upon a period of slow consolidation until the 
end of the First World War. The years 1920-50 are 
marked by a new departure, whose determinants are 
not so much political as migratory. After indepen- 
dence, and up to the end of the 1970s, Cairo became 
the city of superlatives, with municipal services expand- 
ing in all spheres. Then, the slowing down of the 
migratory movement, whose effects were felt from the 
beginning of the 1980s, allowed the municipal author- 
ities to resume their policies. Hence the last two 
decades of the 20th century were devoted to replac- 
ing equipment and public services. At the end of the 
century, Cairo stretched out at the same time into 
the desert zones and also into the agricultural lands 
along the outskirts as far as some 30 km/18 miles 
from its historic core. The city’s history during these 
two centuries is also one of the progressive slipping 
away of its centre. At the present time, the places 
making up the centre are spread out around several 
focuses without nevertheless the older centres, the 
ancient city as much as the quarters developed at the 
end of the 19th century, being abandoned. 

A difficult start, 1800-68. In 1798 General Bonaparte 
established his headquarters at Cairo, at a time when 
the city had 263,000 inhabitants. The French plans 
for the improvement of the road system were ambi- 
tious, but the results were scanty. The re-establish- 
ment of Ottoman authority a few years later was 
unfavourable for the city, whose population declined. 
However, Cairo experienced some changes which 
were to be determining factors for later works. At the 
outset, the governor of Egypt Muhammad ‘Alt 
Pasha {q.v.]. embarked upon the first act of the discon- 
tinnons development of the urban agglomeration: 
the building of a palace some 12 km/7 miles north 
of the city. Nearer to the centre, the strengthening 
of the embankments for containing the floodwaters of 
the Nile allowed the laying out of vast gardens and 
the construction of palaces between the fringes of the 
old structure of the city and the river banks. In regard 
to urban administration, Muhammad ‘Ali took up 
again the structures of power from the previous cen- 
tury but put in place a new dividing ont of the admin- 
istrative which served as the base for the geographical 
extension of local public services. Heavy industry, whose 
development the Pasha embarked upon vigorously, was 
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concentrated above all on Bualak [9.z.], where several 
factories for metalworking, printing and spinning were 
set up at this time. 

In the mid-19th century, ‘Abbas Pasha, governor 
of Egypt 1848-54, developed—around important bar- 
racks, a palace and a school—a new quarter to the 
north of the city, sc. ‘Abbasiyya. The first construc- 
tions for piping water began during this period but 
it was long before results were seen. Finally, in the 
framework of an agreement with the British, a rail- 
way was built between Alexandria and Suez via Cairo, 
with the Cairo railway station opening in 1856. At 
this time, the city’s population was almost the same 
as it was a half-century previously. 

A fillip to urbanisation, 1868-75. The succession of 
Isma‘il Pasha [g.v.] at the beginning of the 1860s 
formed a turning-point. Taking as a pretext the need 
to receive fittingly European dignitaries for the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal at the end of 1869, he devel- 
oped an immense project of extending the city west- 
wards. Paris was the model, but Isma‘il retained only 
the general picture of the French model rather than 
the exact procedure; nevertheless, the permanent mar- 
kets and properties strongly resisted the project. In 
order to promote the new quarters, the Khedive had 
several public buildings erected there and enormous 
buildings to be let out in flats, and he gave other 
stretches of land gratis to those who contracted to 
build there quickly. After several checks, the begin- 
ning of the 1870s was marked by a resumption of 
works. At that time, Isma‘il opened up for urban 
development the zones farthest away from the centre 
as far as the left bank of the Nile, and he founded 
the spa town of Hulwan [g.v.] some 30 km/18 miles 
to the south. More than 200 ha (the equivalent of 
one-fifth of the urbanised zone by ca. 1865) were 
offered to the land market over a few years. This 
development was interrupted as rapidly as it had been 
started up; in the mid-1870s, Egypt’s bankruptcy dealt 
a brutal blow to the works. During this time, Cairo 
became the place of privileged exile for Syro-Lebanese 
intellectuals who formed the nucleus of the Nahda 
(q.v.] or Arab cultural awakening and who contributed 
considerably to the development of cultural life and 
the formation of the first press devoted to conveying 
opinion. It was also a high-point of the national move- 
ment whose activities were to lead to the British occu- 
pation of the country at the end of 1882. 

Slowing down and consoldation, 1875-1918. This period 
was first of all one devoted to the servicing of the 
public debt. The greater part of resources was pledged 
to developing agricultural production for export. Cairo 
was in practice left to its own devices by the admin- 
istration. After fifteen years of consolidating the quar- 
ters founded by Isma‘il, new works were begun. But 
the municipal services were now deprived of all means 
of state intervention; urban development was left to 
the initiative of private companies, utilising capital 
which for the most part emanated from outside the 
country. It was above all in the sphere of transport 
that these companies provided for the city’s future. 
The first suburban railway dates from 1888, whilst 
the tramway system dates from a decade later. At 
this time, Cairo comprised 570,000 persons on the 
right bank of the Nile. In the wake of this process 
and the intense speculation which followed, numer- 
ous quarters were founded. In 1906, a Belgian tramway 
company obtained an authorisation to create a new 
city, in the desert a few kilometres to the northeast; 
Heliopolis (“Ayn Shams [g¢.v.]) was thus born. But not 
all private capital was invested in land speculation. 











Industrial production also enjoyed a substantial devel- 
opment; this brought about the impoverishment of an 
important part of the population which was regrouped 
in a very dense and crowded precarious habitat, in 
quarters sometimes established in insalubrious areas. 
Two worlds and two cities were now established cheek- 
by-jowl, often in close proximity. 

The period of growth, 1918-50. After the First World 
War, the slowing down of agricultural development 
and improvements in public health brought about an 
excess of population in the countryside, causing an 
acceleration of migration to the great cities. Cairo 
now became a great safety-valve for this rural popu- 
lation growth, with its population jumping from 
791,000 in 1917 to 2,320,00 in 1947. During these 
thirty years, the city went through numerous changes. 
The construction sector, private as well as public, was 
very dynamic. The campus of the University at Djiza 
(Gizeh), the building for the Mixed Courts, the 
Parliament building, etc., all date from this period. 
Intervention by the public authorities in matters of 
urban development is less conclusive. Despite the first 
general development plan dating from the later 1920s, 
the works undertaken were largely those done from 
necessity. They affected mainly the structure of the 
old city, and if the public road system was improved, 
this was more a response to traffic problems than a 
project looking to the future. At the end of the 1940s, 
the first social housing appeared in Cairo. The period 
was also marked by a strong patriotic feeling expressed, 
in particular, in an abundant artistic and cultural pro- 
duction. Its exportation to the lands of both the 
Maghrib and the Mashrik made Cairo the cultural 
capital of the Arab world. 

The period of bursting actiity, 1950-80. After the Free 
Officers’ coup d'état of July 1952, the rulers of Egypt 
adopted new approaches for the development of Cairo. 
Great projects multiplied, including expressways along 
the banks of the Nile, additional bridges, etc. The 
first master plan for the Cairo agglomeration, pre- 
pared in 1956, was soon out of date: the population 
predicted for the year 2000—5.5 millions-—was reached 
before the end of the 1960s. However, on the basis 
of this plan, the state built large quantities of low- 
cost housing. But the problem of the living environ- 
ment was not thereby solved, and it led to an 
intolerable increased density of the old quarters, whose 
service infrastructure was now revealed as inadequate. 
From 1950 onwards, the city spread out in all direc- 
tions, but above all on the left bank, which now saw 
an unprecedented development. It became covered 
with new, planned quarters, with a fairly low density, 
of thousands of villas and small dwellings. The city 
also developed in favour of the dividing-out of agri- 
cultural lands on the outskirts near to the developing 
urban area, pushing into zones not prepared for build- 
ing by the city authorities. In order to frustrate these 
further extensions, in the mid-1970s there were plans 
for creating several new towns in the desert regions. 
But the actual start on this work was long delayed, 
and the sector not subject to planning continued to 
swallow up the greater part of the urban expansion. 

The period of overflowing development, 1980-2000. At the 
beginning of the 1980s, demographers predicted the 
worst possible catastrophes for Cairo. The publication 
of the 1986 census put a stop to these suggestions; 
it showed that the population growth was less and 
less the result of migration. This change gave rise to 
a lowering of the density of the ancient urban struc- 
ture which, as a counterpart, became increasingly 
occupied by the sector of semi-artisanal production. 
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It also provided an adequate respite for the public 
services, allowing the preparation of a new master 
plan at the beginning of the 1980s and the inaugu- 
ration of several great projects of re-developing pub- 
lic services; the city became an immense construction 
site. Between Cairo and Alexandria, the first new 
town, Madinat al-Sadat, saw the light. These con- 
structions, large enough to accommodate three gov- 
ernment ministries, were never to be occupied. 

Despite the state’s almost total withdrawal from the 
sphere of housing, the construction sector remains 
dynamic. Although the critical situation is obvious, 
with half the population of the agglomeration living 
in poverty in 1986, there has been a massive surge 
of house building for the middle classes. Areas of 
empty housing units, the result of pure speculation 
activities, reached several hundred thousands of units 
by the mid-1990s. 

At the turn of the millennium, the urban agglom- 
eration held ca. 12 million persons. The plan for estab- 
lishing new towns has been scaled down, the results 
of these being much inferior to what was envisaged. 
The idea of balancing living units and industrial or 
artisanal units in these places is one check to their 
growth; they function at the price of the daily move- 
ment across the city of thousands of employees. If, 
with regard to population, Cairo is far behind the 
greatest cities of the world (fifteenth in 1990), it is 
one of the most dense, with ca. 250 persons per 
hectare. As a reaction to the inconveniences brought 
into being by this situation, a new form of develop- 
ment in the desert zone—houses or small properties 
grouped in an enclosure—appeared towards the end 
of the 1990s. It has caused a very rapid growth in 
the surface area of the agglomeration. In favour of 
these extensions, the groups of population become 
more homogeneous, but the distances between those 
living in security and the rest continue to deepen. 
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a classic case of indirect colonial domination. Formally, 
Egypt remained a province of the Ottoman Empire 
ruled by a Khedive [see KHIDIW] selected from the 
family of Muhammad ‘Ali (Muhammad Tawfik 1882- 
92; his son ‘Abbas Hilmi II [¢.v.] 1892-1914). A 
bureaucratic apparatus staffed overwhelmingly by 
Egyptians and members of the polyglot élite that had 
emerged over the course of the 19th century admin- 
istered the day-to-day affairs of the country. They did 
so, however, under British supervision and in accord 
with British directives. A British military garrison was 
the ultimate guarantor of British control. The key 
British official in Egypt was its Consul-General. British 
policy and the course of Egyptian development were 
shaped particularly by the first Consul-General Sir 
Evelyn Baring, later Lord Cromer (1883-1907); 
Cromer’s successors Sir Eldon Gorst (1907-11) and 
Sir Herbert Kitchener (1911-14) had shorter tenures 
and less impact. At lower levels, British advisers were 
gradually appointed to different Egyptian ministries 
and British nationals employed in the Khedivial 
bureaucracy. 

Under this “veiled protectorate” from 1882 to 1914, 
Egypt experienced considerable economic growth but 
little structural change. Financial stabilisation, agri- 
cultural expansion and the maintenance of security 
were the main concerns of Egypt’s British overlords. 
Egypt’s financial situation was stabilised through the 
reduction of government expenditures and a new inter- 
national agreement for debt repayment; the construc- 
tion of new irrigation works contributed to a doubling 
of the total value of Egypt’s agricultural output between 
1886-7 and 1912-13; and the rough edges of Khedivial 
administration were smoothed under British supervi- 
sion (e.g. the abolition of compulsory peasant labour 
on public works projects). On the other hand, little 
was done to encourage the development of an indus- 
trial base under the British. Egypt’s social structure 
changed little between 1882 and 1914. The landed 
élite which had emerged earlier in the century con- 
solidated its position and expanded its holdings after 
1882, and the European/Levantine population which 
had become prominent in trade and banking under 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s successors continued to dominate 
the commercial and financial sectors of the economy. 

Under the compliant Khedive Muhammad Tawfik, 
there was little overt opposition to British domina- 
tion. ‘Abbas Hilmi II was more assertive, providing 
financial support for opposition newspapers and encour- 
aging the formation of nationalist secret societies among 
Egyptian youth. Nationalist sentiment and activism 
became more pronounced in the decade prior to 
World War I. The catalyst was the Dinshaway inci- 
dent of 1906, when an altercation between a hunt- 
ing party of British soldiers and Egyptian peasants 
near the Delta village of Dinshaway resulted in one 
soldier dying and led to the arrest, trial by military 
tribunal, and subsequent execution, imprisonment, and 
public whipping of the peasants involved. Dinshaway 
is credited with galvanising Egyptian opposition to the 
British occupation. Several political parties were formed 
in 1907, the most important being the firmly anti- 
occupation al-Hizb al-watani led by the lawyer Mustafa 
Kamil {g.v.] and the more gradualist Hizb al-umma, 
whose chief spokesman was the journalist Ahmad Lutfi 
al-Sayyid [see LUTFT AL-sayyip]. Despite a higher level 
of Egyptian opposition to occupation thereafter, Great 
Britain’s position in Egypt was not significantly eroded 
before 1914. 

Major change occurred during and after World 
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war in late 1914 had immediate repercussions for 
Egypt. In December 1914 Great Britain severed the 
Ottoman connection by declaring a British Protectorate 
over Egypt. Simultaneously, it deposed the pro- 
Ottoman Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II, appointing his 
uncle Husayn Kamil [¢.v.] as titular ruler with the 
new title of Sultan. The latter was succeeded by his 
brother Ahmad Fwu’ad [see Fu’AD AL-awwat] in 1917. 

The war itself generated massive pressures as well 
as new expectations within Egypt. Forced sales of 
grain and animals to British forces operating in the 
area; the use of Egyptian labourers to construct mil- 
itary facilities; wartime inflation; the behaviour’ of 
British and Imperial troops temporarily garrisoned in 
the country; not least Allied rhetoric pledging self- 
determination for subjugated peoples after the war: 
all these contributed to Egyptian discontent with the 
new Protectorate. On 13 November 1918 a delega- 
tion of Egyptian notables led by the lawyer-judge 
Sa‘d Zaghlil [g.v.] visited the High Commissioner, Sir 
Reginald Wingate, to request Egyptian representation 
at the Paris Peace Conference. Over the winter of 
1918-19 Zaghlil and associates organised a broadly- 
based nationalist front, the Wafd [g.v.] or “delegation”, 
committed to working for Egyptian independence. 
When in March 1919 the British arrested Zaghlil 
and two of his colleagues, Egypt exploded in protest. 
Daily demonstrations and work stoppages brought 
normal life to a standstill in Egyptian cities; the coun- 
tryside witnessed attacks on British personnel and com- 
munications facilities. 

The Revolution of 1919 set in motion a process 
of political change which eventually brought Egypt 
formal independence. The turbulence of 1919 inau- 
gurated three years of negotiations between the British 
government and different Egyptian notables (some- 
times the Wafd, sometimes ministers supported by the 
Sultan, Fu’ad) aimed at defining a new Anglo-Egyptian 
relationship. After three years of futile discussions, in 
February 1922 the British issued a unilateral decla- 
ration of Egyptian independence. It was ringed with 
qualifiers, however, the British reserving the four areas, 
those of Imperial communications, the defence of 
Egypt, the status of foreign minorities and the Sudan, 
as matters of British concern. But at last Egypt had 
independence—of a sort. 

From 1922 to 1952, Egypt was a technically inde- 
pendent parliamentary monarchy. Sultan Fu’ad became 
King Fwd in 1922 and reigned until his death in 
1936; he was succeeded by his son Farak [9.v. in Suppl.] 
from 1936 to 1952. A constitution. establishing 
a parliamentary system of government, but reserving 
significant powers for the monarch, was drafted in 
1923. An electoral law of the same year provided 
for a Chamber of Depuues elected by male sufferage 
and a partially-elected, partially-appointed Chamber 
of Notables. Egypt’s first parliamentary elections in 
December 1923-January 1924 saw the Wafd emerge 
triumphant. 

The dynamics of the parliamentary monarchy have 
often been described as a triangular struggle among 
the King, the British and the Wafd. The Wafd, the 
nation’s premier popular movement at least through 
the interwar period, won every relatively free parlia- 
mentary election yet held -ministerial office for only 
somewhat over eight of the 28-plus years from 1924 
to 1952. Egypt was more often governed by “minor- 
ity” parties of non-Wafdists or Wafdist dissidents rul- 
ing with the covert or overt backing of the King. 
British influence rested primarily on the continued 
presence of British troops in Egypt, and was exer- 





cised through the British High Commissioner (from 
1936, the British Ambassador) meeting regularly with 
Egyptian Prime Ministers and rendering advice which 
the latter disregarded at the risk of incurring British 
opposition to their continued tenure in office. From 
its inception, the Egyptian parliamentary order was a 
flawed system characterised by the domination of pol- 
itics by an élite, electoral corruption and frequent 
turnover in office, and—at least until after World War 
II—by a neglect of socio-economic adjustment or 
reform on the part of the country’s politically domi- 
nant upper class. On the other hand, the period of 
the parliamentary monarchy was also one of political 
pluralism, of considerable freedom of expression, and 
of cultural efflorescence, as a galaxy of prominent 
intellectuals engaged in spirited debate on the rela- 
tive merits of Egypt’s inherited Arabo-Islamic culture 
versus patterns of social and political life modelled on 
those of the West. 

The shortcomings of the parliamentary monarchy 
became more pronounced over time. The 1920s were 
years of economic prosperity and relative political 
optimism. The 1930s were a darker era marked by 
economic depression and extended periods of more 
overt royal autocracy. A Wafdist interlude in office in 
1936-7 witnessed the main political development of the 
decade, the conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of Alliance in 1936 which regularised but did not 
totally eliminate the British military presence in Egypt. 
The years of the Second World War from 1939 to 
1945 saw more overt British interference in the coun- 
try’s political life. Of particular importance was the 
“incident” of 4 February 1942, when British tanks 
surrounded the Egyptian Palace and threatened King 
Fariik with forced abdication unless he complied with 
a British ultimatum to install the by-then more pro- 
British Wafd in office. The incident served to dis- 
credit both the Wafd, now seen as willing to accept 
British support in its quest for public office, and the 
King who had bowed to British power. The postwar 
years were ones of great political turmoil. Labour 
troubles and peasant unrest perturbed urban and rural 
Egypt respectively; anti-British demonstrations and 
agitation over the Arab-Jewish clash in neighbour- 
ing Palestine added to the turbulence of the later 
1940s; deep-seated animosity between the supporters 
of rival political tendencies produced a wave of polit- 
ical violence, including the assassination of two prime 
ministers and of the charismatic leader of the anti- 
parliamentary Muslim Brotherhood (al-lkhwan al- 
Muslimiin [q.v.]), Hasan al-Banna’ [g.v.], between 1945 
and 1949; and in late 1951 to early 1952, the Wafd, 
once again in office, terminated the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance and mounted a guerrilla campaign 
to pressure the British out of their remaining military 
base in the Suez Canal zone. The culmination of 
postwar unrest came on “Black Saturday”, 26 January 
1952, when huge crowds, angered by a British mas- 
sacre of Egyptian police in the city of Isma‘iliyya on 
the previous day, surged through Cairo, and organ- 
ised bands of incendiaries undertook the systematic 
torching of commercial, primarily Western-owned, 
establishments in the city. The conventional narrative 
of 20th-century Egyptian history portrays the parlia- 
mentary monarchy as politically discredited and morally 
exhausted by 1952. 
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D. 9. Republican Egypt 1952 to the present. 

On 22-3 July 1952, a military coup effectively 
brought the era of the parliamentary monarchy to an 
end. The seizure of power was carried out by a clan- 
destine movement within the army, the “Free Officers” 
(al-dubbat al-ahrar); the key figure in the movement 
was Colonel Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in Suppl.]. 
From July 1952 onwards, executive decisions were 
made by a committee of leading Free Officers, the 
Revolutionary Command Council (RCC). 

A new political order emerged only gradually. On 
26 July 1952 the sybaritic King Fartk [g.v. in Suppl.] 
was hustled into exile. At first a civilian ministry held 
formal power. By September, General Muhammad 
Nadjib [¢.v.], an associate but not a core member of 
the Free Officers, was appointed Prime Minister. 





Existing political parties were banned in January 1953. 
On 18 June 1953 the monarchy was formally abol- 
ished and Egypt declared a Republic; Muhammad 
Nadjib became its first president. The crucial phase 
in the consolidation of the military régime came in 
early 1954, when President Nadjib, supported by rem- 
nants of the old political order, mounted a challenge 
to continued RCC rule. In a month-long crisis marked 
by street clashes between partisans of the two camps, 
‘Abd al-Nasir and the RCC outmanoeuvred Nadjib 
and his supporters. By the end of 1954, after an 
abortive assassination attempt on ‘Abd al-Nasir by 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood (al-Ikhwan_ al- 
Muslimin |g.v.}) provided the occasion for a crack- 
down on the Brotherhood, the military group reigned 
supreme in Egypt. A new constitution promulgated in 
January 1956 established a presidential form of gov- 
ernment for Egypt. The constitution was ratified by 
popular referendum in June 1956; at the same time, 
Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s nomination as President was 
also overwhelmingly approved. 

There was occasional formal but litde substantive 
change in Egypt’s political structure from 1956 to 
1970. ‘Abd al-Nasir remained President until his death 
in September 1970. The unexpected union of Egypt 
and Syria in the United Arab Republic (UAR) in 
early 1958 necessitated a new provisional constitution 
and the expansion of the National Assembly to include 
Syrian representatives; but real authority remained 
in the hands of ‘Abd al-Nasir. Syria’s secession from 
the UAR in September 1961 prompted further adjust- 
ments. A Charter of National Action of 1962 now 
specified a socialist agenda for the United Arab 
Republic, as Egypt continued to be known until 1971. 
Another provisional constitution was promulgated in 
1964, to remain in effect until 1971. 

The years from 1952 to 1970 witnessed major 
changes in Egypt’s economic policy, social structure, 
and international orientation. A policy of agrarian 
reform was inaugurated in 1952 and extended there- 
after. By 1970, something over 800,000 faddans of 
agricultural land, roughly one-eighth of the cultivated 
area, had been taken from large landlords and redis- 
tributed to some 340,000 peasant families. The for- 
eign interests which had controlled much of the 
commercial sector of the economy were abruptly dis- 
possessed as a consequence of the international crises 
of the later 1950s, their holdings now coming under 
state ownership. The heights of the domestically-owned 
urban economy also came under state control in the 
early 1960s, when Arab Socialism became the slogan 
of the UAR and the government nationalised much 
domestically-owned business and industry. The result- 
ing economic structure was one of a privately-owned 
but state-directed agricultural sector and a huge state- 
owned public sector controlling most large-scale enter- 
prises in the commercial and industrial sectors of the 
urban economy. 

The social policies of the ‘Abd al-Nasir years were 
distinctly populist. The new revolutionary régime made 
major efforts to bring the benefits of modernity to 
the mass of Egyptians. Educational facilities were 
rapidly expanded; health care was extended to the 
countryside through a network of rural health clinics; 
new laws relating to hours of work, minimum pay, 
and social security entitlements attempted to improve 
the standard of living of Egypt’s labourmg population. 

Externally, the ‘Abd al-Nasir years witnessed dra- 
matic shifts. A negotiated Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
of 1954 arranged for the withdrawal of the last British 


| troops from Egyptian soil in 1956. The mid-1950s 
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witnessed major transformations in Egypt’s interna- 
tional position. Egypt broke with the Western pow- 
ers and turned to the Soviet bloc for military and 
economic assistance; simultaneously, it assumed a lead- 
ership role in both the Arab nationalist movement and 
the Afro-Asian bloc of non-aligned nations. Successful 
resistance to armed attack by Israel, Great Britain, 
and France in the Suez Crisis of late 1956 consoli- 
dated Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s position as a major fig- 
ure in world affairs. Thereafter he was unquestionably 
the leading personality in inter-Arab politics (leading 
to Syria’s request for unity with Egypt in the UAR 
in 1958), as well as one of the most influential spokes- 
men in African and non-aligned politics. ‘Abd al- 
NAsir’s regional dominance and international promin- 
ence eroded over the course of the 1960s. Syria’s 
secession from the UAR in 1961 was a huge setback; 
inconclusive involvement in a prolonged civil war in 
Yemen from 1962 onwards drained the resources and 
prestige of the UAR; military defeat by Israel and 
the loss of the Sinai Peninsula in June 1967 irreparably 
damaged ‘Abd al-Nasir’s aura as an Arab champion. 
Suffering from an unresolved military confrontation 
with Israel and a stagnant economy, the later 1960s 
were difficult years for Egypt/the UAR. The massive 
outpouring of Egyptian grief upon his death in 
September 1970 notwithstanding, Djamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir left a difficult legacy for his successor. 

The Vice-President Anwar al-Sadat [9.v.] assumed 
the presidency of the UAR upon ‘Abd al-Nasir’s death. 
A popular referendum in October 1970 ratified Sadat’s 
accession. A veteran member of the Free Officers 
movement, at first Sadat governed under ‘Abd al- 
Nasir’s shadow. Rivalry with other members of ‘Abd 
al-Nasir’s entourage and public discontent with the 
ongoing situation of no war-no peace with Israel 
marked the early 1970s. Sadat consolidated his per- 
sonal position only in October 1973, when a com- 
bined Egyptian-Syrian attack upon Israeli positions in 
the territories Israel had occupied in June 1967 cre- 
ated a new strategic situation in the region. From late 
1973 onwards Sadat was his own man, free to move 
Egypt in new directions. 

He did so with a vengeance. Change was most 
pronounced in international relations. Sadat signalled 
part of his orientation in 1971, when a new consti- 
tution changed the country’s name from the United 
Arab Republic to the Arab Republic of Egypt. Over 
the course of the 1970s Egypt exchanged its reliance 
on the Soviet Union for material assistance and diplo- 
matic support from the United States; abandoned the 
Nasirist commitment to Arab nationalism; and by 1979 
made formal peace with Israel, in the process obtain- 
ing the return of the Sinai Peninsula to Egyptian 
control. 

Shifts from the prevailing domestic patterns of the 
‘Abd al-Nasir years were less sweeping but nonethe- 
less appreciable. In the mid-1970s Sadat presided over 
a limited liberalisation of Egypt’s political system, dis- 
mantling part of the Nasirist security apparatus and 
allowing a degree of political pluralism including a 
greater measure of press freedom and the formation 
of opposition political parties. The scope for political 
expression became constricted again in the later 1970s, 
when growing criticism of his policies led to less tol- 
erance by the regime of opposition voices and groups. 

This political liberalisation was part of a more gen- 
eral “Opening” (al-infitah) of Egypt under Sadat; an 
opening to Western investment and expertise, to oil 
country investment, and to the previously-marginalised 
private sector of the economy. In the mid-1970s, the 





formally socialist orientation of the 1960s was jetti- 
soned as new legislation gave incentives to foreign 
investors and to greater scope to private capital. 
Socially, the era of the Opening was one of an accen- 
tuation of class cleavages between Egypt’s more afflu- 
ent upper and middle classes, who were the main 
beneficiaries of the country’s more open economic sys- 
tem, and the mass of Egyptians suffering from accel- 
erating inflation and a decline in social benefits. This 
deepening social schism forms part of the context for 
the growth of Islamist activism and militancy in Egypt 
over the 1970s, a phenomenon which eventually cost 
Sadat his life. 

On 6 October 1981 Anwar al-Sadat was assassi- 
nated by a group of Islamist militants. The Vice- 
President Husni Mubarak ascended to the presidency. 
A referendum in October 1981 ratified his accession; 
subsequent referenda in 1987, 1993, and 1999 extended 
Mubarak’s term in office. 

By and large, the hallmark of the Mubarak pres- 
idency has been continuity. Under Mubarak, Egypt 
has maintained its generally pro-Western stance, its 
strategic alliance with and material reliance upon the 
United States, and its peace with Israel. Sadat’s eco- 
nomic approach has also been echoed by Mubarak. 
The main features of the Opening remained in effect 
through the 1980s and accelerated in the 1990s as 
Egypt, under pressure from its international support- 
ers and the IMF, moved more decisively towards a 
free-market economy. The early 1990s witnessed fur- 
ther measures of economic liberalisation in the line 
with IMF strictures (e.g. the elimination of many cur- 
rency controls; accelerated deregulation; and a reduc- 
tion in state subsidies), whilst the later 1990s saw a 
concerted effort to privatise public sector enterprises. 
The results have been mixed. Egypt’s macro-economic 
performance over the 1990s was a robust one. The 
country’s debt burden was reduced to managable lev- 
els; inflation was largely tamed; the rate of economic 
growth improved over that of the 1980s. The micro 
performance was more troubling. The rate of unem- 
ployment remained high; wages formed a decreasing 
share of GDP; and the reduction of state subsidies 
effected particularly the standard of living of poorer 
Egyptians. 

A more relaxed political atmosphere prevailed in 
Mubarak’s early years in power. The scope for polit- 
ical expression decreased thereafter. Greater political 
protest and violence in the later 1980s in turn led to 
more governmental repression of opposition voices and 
groups. Faced with a low-level Islamist insurgency in 
Egypt’s sprawling shanty-towns and in the economi- 
cally depressed countryside of Upper Egypt in the 
early and mid-1990s, the government asserted greater 
and greater control over political opinion and activism. 
Emergency laws first enacted in 1981 were renewed 
through the decade; Islamist violence was met with 
massive state repression and the brutalisation of fam- 
ilies and communities suspected of harbouring mili- 
tants; non-violent critics of the régime have been 
subjected to government harassment and muzzling; 
and the parliamentary elections of 1990 were boy- 
cotted by opposition groups in protest against elec- 
toral restrictions, and those of 1995 were marked by 
the systematic repression of the opposition as well as 
by unprecedented electoral violence and blatant fraud. 
Egypt at the close of the 1990s may have turned an 
economic corner, at least in terms of national eco- 
nomic indicators if not of popular well-being; its politi- 
cal situation, on the other hand, appeared to be one 
of increasing governmental authoritarianism and the 
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progressive alienation of its leadership from the bulk 
of the population. 
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MIZAD] (a., pl. amzidja), lit. “mixture”, a basic 

term of mediaeval Islamic medicine, to be 
translated as “temperament, balance of ele- 
ments within the body”. 

One has to go back to the fundamental features 
of human physiology as conceived by the Arabic physi- 
cians, although one cannot speak of a unified body 
of knowledge here, since the concepts can vary per- 
ceptibly from one medical expert to another. ‘The 
great sources of Islamic medicine systematically de- 
vote a chapter to the mizad, e.g. ‘Ali b. al-‘Abbas 
[¢.v.] al-Madjiist’s A’ al-Malaki, Abii Sahl al-Maszhi’s 
[¢.v.] K. al-M?a fi ‘l-tibb and Ibn Sina’s [9.v.] al-Kanin 


fi L-tibb. As well as being part of physiology, the mizadj 


is directly involved in certain processes of morbidity. 
The physicians, like the philosophers, thought that the 
human body (like every other body in the world) was 
composed of four simple, homogeneous elements (arkan, 
ustukussat): earth, water, air and fire. This doctrine is 
already central for ‘Aly b. Rabban al-Tabari [9.v.], 
author in the 3rd/9th century of the Firdaws al-hikma. 

With these elements were associated specific qual- 
ities: cold, dryness, humidity and heat. Thus these 
four primordial elements go to make up all living 
beings according to proportions which vary from one 
being to another. Their interaction, their connections 
in more or less equal measure, the effects of their 
interpenetration on the economy of the human body 
and the individual’s general state are consequently 
called miza@dqj, a term corresponding to the krasis of 
the Ancient Greek physicians. A man’s mizadj will 
depend on the balance between the different elements 
and their qualities. Hence he will be balanced (mu 
tadil) when those are present in the organism in pro- 
portions corresponding to the norm, and from this, 
they are guarantors of an individual’s health. He will 
be considered in a state of disequilibrium (kharidj ‘an 
al-t‘tidal, Grk. dyskrasis) and, as a result, liable to some 
pathological occurrence, when a certain quality (cold, 
heat, etc.} or a certain element (watery, fiery, etc.) is 
in excess of or is below the norm. 

Hence the great physicians pay great attention to 
the necessity of keeping the mizddj of their patients 
in equilibrium, since all “disequilibrium” was, in their 
eyes, the source of illness. Thus they recommend mod- 
eration in all things (food, drink, sleeping, sexual rela- 
tions, etc.) in order to avoid dyskrasis. One says that 
a certain patient’s temperament is hot if the fiery ele- 
ment predominates in him. Amongst certain physi- 
cians, such as Ibn Sina, this theory of temperament 
reached a high degree of elaboration, since, as well 
as taking into account internal aspects like the bal- 
ance proper to each man (a kind of ideal balance) 
and to each vital organ (the heart, necessarily hot 
since it is the seat of vital heat, the brain, the liver, 
etc.), this physician-philosopher brought in external 
factors such as climate, the people to whom the indi- 
vidual belongs, age and sex (thus man is hotter and 
drier than woman). Thus, concerning the proper tem- 
perament for each age of one’s life (mizadj al-asnan), 
the physicians considered that the “capital” of inner 
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heat (harara ghariziyya) which a man has at birth, goes 
on decreasing when that person reaches the end of 
his life. They considered as proof of this the cold that 
old persons feel and that the physician can observe 
at the time of palpation, not to mention the coldness 
of a corpse after death. The corollary of the mizadj 
is the theory of humours, which the Greek and then 
the Arabic physicians developed. Even today, such 
ideas remain strongly connected in the popular imagi- 
nation, since we speak of a person having a sanguine, 
a hot, a phlegmatic or a choleric temperament. 
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(F. SANAGUSTIN) 
MOGADOR [see aL-suwayra]. 
MOZAMBIQUE, Islam in. 
(a) The early period. For this, see MoZAMBIQUE, 
in Vol. VII. 
(b) The 19th and earlier 20th centuries. 
The 19th century was for Islam a period of revival 
and djihdd aided by the opening up of shipping across 
the Indian Ocean and the trade routes into Central 
Africa. Already at the beginning of the 19th century 
it was estimated that there were 15,000 Muslims in 
the Cape Delgado region and some 20,000 in the 
coastal hinterland of Mozambique Island. According 
to oral tradition, one Musa Momadi from Angoche, 
as a young man accompanied a relative who was a 
sharif and a hadjdji on an extended dawa expedition 
into the interior. His relative was concerned with con- 
verting the people he came across, including the Yao 
(q.v.] who by this time had migrated as far as the 
Shire valley. In light of this sort of occurence, it is 
not surprising to find the governor of Mozambique 
commenting on the extraordinary advance and infil- 
tration of Islam in the interior in 1852. On Musa’s 
return in the mid-1850s the records indicate that he 
led the defence of Angoche. By 1877 he controlled 
an area which covered most of the coast from 
Mozambique Island to Licungo River and stretching 
100 miles inland. His successors repulsed Portuguese 
attacks until 1910, As in other parts of the coast, the 
diffusion was primarily undertaken by people of mixed 
Arab and African blood. It was Portuguese policy to 
supply mestizos and wajoge with goods so as to pro- 
cure slaves. This came to an end with the anti-slav- 
ery proclamation of 26 May 1877. The successful 
penetration is indicated by the fact that by the 1870s, 
women in their mid-twenties are recorded as having 
Muslim names. In addition to the Makua, the Yao 
and the Machemba had accepted Islam. In the inte- 
rior beyond Mogabo, the Mualia chief and elders 
observed the Islamic practices, as did Mtarika, 
Cuirassio and minor chiefs like Cattur in the Luambala 
valley. To the north of them, Mataka represented an 
important centre of Islam. The Arab chief of Matibane 
was licensed to deal in slaves by the ex-governor 
Vasco Guedes de Carvalho e Menezes. Tavares, writ- 





ing to the Overseas Ministry in Lisbon on 8 November 
1862, mentions that the slave trade is in the hands 
of Arabs whose religion permits them to buy slaves. 
Likewise, Andrade Corvo writing to the Duke of 
Saldanha, the Portuguese Minister in London, on 11 
March 1876 comments that, “It is easy for the Muslims 
to make religious proselytes among the finest and most 
energetic of the aboriginal races and in this way they 
get active and not very scrupulous agents to provide 
them with slaves.” Chief Matapwiri living near Kalanji 
was reported as selling slaves in 1886. Indian Muslims 
played their part, particularly in Angoche, where a 
Swahili dynasty was in power well into the 20th cen- 
tury. The slavers in this region were primarily from 
Surat in western India, supplying the Persian and 
Arab markets. At this stage, Islamic doctrine was not 
observed in a pure form but was mixed with local 
traditions. It would seem that by the 1880s most 
major Yao chiefs had embraced Islam. Their settle- 
ments were centres for the spreading of Islam through 
Kur’an schools. Coutinho records meeting Yao cara- 
van leaders at Quelimane who claimed to be Muslims 
and who carried the Kuran carefully wrapped in a 
fold of their clothes. Coastal Muslims, however, 
ridiculed the Yaos who claimed to be Muslims, say- 
ing that they were mushnikiin. The growing Muslim 
presence is documented in a report from 1893 which 
shows that Muslims were active along the Licungo 
River and Maganja de Costa north of Quelimane. 
The reasons for the growing Islamisation were varied 
and complex, but had to do with closer associations 
with Muslim trading partners on the coast, and. the 
increased prestige of Islam through the influence of 
the Ba Sa‘id [g.v.] dynasty and its representatives 
along the coast. The South African influence on the 
development during the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury can be seen in the establishment of a madrasa in 
Lourengo Marques by Abi Bakr Effendi (d. 1880), a 
Kurdish scholar sent to the Cape in 1862. 

At the beginning of the 20th century there were 
15 mosques and 10 Kur’dn schools in the Angoche 
region. All the monhes were said to be able to write 
their own language in Arabic script. The Portuguese, 
in seeking to subdue the north, considered that 
Muslims and loca] Africans were making common 
cause and sacked Angoche in 1903. In spite of Por- 
tuguese efforts, Muslim communities with a Kuran 
school were a growing force in the hinterland in 1905. 
Islam was spread by Muslim traders, as well as wal- 
imu, shuraf@ with their religio-magical knowledge and 
mafundi (artisans) using a hut, a veranda or the shade 
of a tree to teach the children. 

The turuk [see TARIKA] in any organised form did 
not appear in Mozambique until the end of the 19th 
century. By that time both the Kadiriyya and the 
Shadhiliyya [g.0v.] were established on Mozambique 
Island. The latter was established by students who 
went to a school in Kilwa founded by Husayn 
b. Mahmitd, himself a khalifa of a Hadrami sharif: 
In 1896 a member of the Yashrutiyya [q.v.] settled 
in Mozambique. The Kadiriyya seems to have been 
established by ‘Alt Msemakweli, a Yao who was a 
khalifa of Husayn b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mu‘in. He spread 
the order to northern Mozambique from Kilwa [¢.v.]. 
The Kadiriyya Sadate, a branch of the Uwaysiyya 
[9.v.], was established in Mozambique in 1904 by ‘Isa 
b. Ahmad from Zanzibar. When ‘Isa b. Ahmad 
returned to Zanzibar in 1925 he handed over the 
leadership to a local Muslim by the name of Momade 
Arune (Muhammad Hariin). A sub-branch of the fartka 
was founded in Angoche at this time. After Momade 
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Arune’s death in 1929 the farika was split by leader- 
ship rivalries leading in 1934 to the formation of the 
Kadiriyya Baghdadi branch, and further splits fol- 
lowed over the next decades. Developments which 
facilitated the growth of Islam during the second 
decade of the 20th century included the construction 
of the railroad from Lumbo, on the mainland oppo- 
site Mozambique Island, which began in 1913; the 
advance of Indian Muslim merchants beyond the 


coast; and towards the end of World War I, the pres- | 


ence of a considerable number of Muslims in the 
British forces engaged in the war in German East 
Africa with Von Lettow-Vorbeck’s forces. As a result, 
the ¢uruk established branches in the principal settle- 
ments such as Nampula and Cabo Delgado. Mosques 
were constructed for the men and zawaya (enclosed 


spaces) for women. As in the rest of the East African | 


coast, Muslims from different parts of the Muslim 
world arrived bringing a variety of cultural and sec- 
tarian backgrounds. This has had its repercussions 
into the present, so that Muslims in different parts of 
Mozambique have tended to be and are isolated from 
one another. 

Indian Muslims had their own mosques which were 
well built and ornate. They had cemeteries for their 
own exclusive use and brought and supported their 
own imams from India. They observed the ordinances 
of the Kur’an and the Shari strictly. They avoided 
what was haradm, fulfilled the requirements of ablu- 
tions and frequented the mosque assiduously. The 
African and mestiza Muslims had their own mosques 
which were like thatched huts, hence indistinguishable 
from other huts. Their observance of Islam was less 
rigorous. Their attendances at mosques were less fre- 
quent and their prayers and recitations less perfect 
because of their ignorance of Arabic and the absence 


of any of the required texts. All male Muslims, whether | 


Indian or African, practiced circumcision. They wore 
the mataia, also referred to as cabaia, and the cofto or 
a turban. 

The statistics available indicate that there were 
around 66,000 Muslims in Mozambique in the mid- 
1950s. By then it was estimated that there were 1,956 
Orientals and 15,188 Indians. At the end of the 20th 
century, estimates of Muslims in Mozambique vary 
between 10 and 16% in a population of 19 millions. 
Muslims in Mozambique consist of monhes, those from 
the Indian sub-continent, as well as moors who have 
an Arab or Turkish origin, and the Swahili. They 
looked to Zanzibar as the centre of Sunni Islam and 
source of Islamic publications; they viewed the Bi 
Sa‘idf Sultan as their protector, remembering his name 
during Friday kAutba, even though he was theologi- 
cally an Ibadi. The leader of the Kadiriyya Sadate 
between 1929 and 1963 referred to himself as the 
Sultan’s representative to Mozambique. 

Historically, Islamic revivalist movements have 
opposed colonial rule in northern Mozambique. In 
the 1920s, some Muslim leaders protested against the 
abuses of forced labour, low wages and land appro- 
priation in the Quelimane area. From the 1930s 
onwards, Muslim Africans and various Indians organ- 
ised themselves into interest groups which carried out 
political action under the cover of social, mutual aid, 
cultural and athletic activities. The situation became 
even more acute from 1942, when Mozambique 
became Portugal Ultramar. Forced \abour, arbitrary tax- 
ation, the obligation to plant cash crops and the lack 
of social improvement, produced a serious discontent 
among the Africans which led to the awakening of a 
national consciousness. 





By the 1960s, the isolation of Muslims in Mozam- 
bique was breaking down. Muslims were seeking 
education in Tanzania and Arabia. Islamic publica- 
tions from Cairo and Mumbai were available and 
Muslims were keen to acquire literacy in Arabic. 
People were listening to Cairo radio and were becom- 
ing aware of their religious roots. Arab and Islamic 
records and tapes from Egypt were circulating. African 
nationalism, linked to Arab anti-Portuguese propa- 
ganda, was gaining ground among the Muslims. It 
seems possible that clandestine Islamic associations 
were being established as early as the 1950s. 

Given the total absence of liberty to form political 
organisations under the Portuguese, African Mozam- 
bicans living abroad in Tanzania, Zimbabwe and 
Malawi came together in a common front and formed 
the Frente de Libertagéo de Mogambique (FRE- 
LIMO) in 1962. An armed struggle began in 1964, 
but not until after the 1974 coup d’état in Por- 
tugal did Mozambique gain its independence (1975). 
During this period, a colonial policy was designed to 
win the support of the Muslim community against 
the forces of FRELIMO, which the colonial author- 
ities thought had alienated the Muslims because of 
its Marxist tendencies. The policy was to work through 
the Muslim religious leadership, ie. the fwruk, which 
they considered a conservative, local force against 
more radical, internationally organised expressions of 
Islam bent on political subversion, The Portuguese 
authorities, capitalising on the new situation that arose 
after the abolition of the Sultanate of Zanzibar in 
1963, utilised the new links between the Muslim lead- 
ership in Northern Mozambique with the Comoros 
and invited the Mufti there to settle disputes between 
the furuk. They also embarked on publishing an offi- 
cial, Portuguese-language version of abstracts of al- 
Bukhari’s Sahih. In view of the fact that the hberation 
struggle was predominantly centred on the north, it 
is not surprising that the Muslims of Indian origin 
who lived in the southern part of the colony and 
adhered to the Hanafi legal tradition, with their ori- 
entation to Durban and Karachi, did not play an 
important role. 

Nevertheless, the Muslim presence and growing 
Islamic influence can be seen by the fact that 
FRELIMO’s representative in Cairo was a Muslim 
by the name of Shaffrudin Muhammad Khan, and 
an office was also opened in Algiers. Islam’s influ- 
ence received a boost when various Arab countries 
offered to train the “freedom fighters”, and some 130 


| of them were sent to Algeria. FRELIMO established 
| international relations with the Arab League and the 


Organisation of the Islamic Conference. There is no 
mention in FRELIMO’s educational programme of 
Kur’an schools, but traditional institutions like the 
poro/sande institutions were acknowledged, and it is 
possible that, to some extent, Muslim influence may 
have been spread through these. The Indian Muslim 
communities which represent non-Sunni groups such 
as the Ithna‘ Ashari, Isma‘ili Khodjas and Bohoras 
ran small-scale commercial ventures, bush trading cen- 
tres and smal] shops in towns. As closed communi- 
ties, they had hardly any contact with Africans, 
Europeans or other Indian groups. Some Asian stu- 
dents attended universities or professional courses at 
technical schools in Portugal. 

(c) Independence and after. 

After independence in 1975, the Muslim leadership 
which had co-operated with the colonial authorities 
was discredited. Some Muslim associations were 
banned in 1976, while those which had had restrictions 
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imposed on them during the colonial period gained 
some freedom; but the civil war which erupted soon 
after independence and lasted until 1992 between 
FRELIMO as a Marxist-Leninist party and the 
Resisténcia National Mogambicana (RENAMO), which 
sought to bring democracy to Mozambique, did not 
serve the Muslims well. By 1980 Mozambican Muslim 
students in exile in Dar es Salaam denounced the 
repression of Islam by the new government. Until 
1982 the régime showed hostility to organised religion 
in general. There was considerable harassment of 
Muslims, including throwing pigs into mosques. Vir- 
tually all religious communities lost property through 
nationalisation. Religious associations were forbidden 
and attempts made to prevent religious activities any- 
where but in mosques. Attitudes began to change after 
the establishment of RENAMO. FRELIMO found 
that its treatment of Muslims provided reasons for 
both Saudi Arabi and ‘Uman to send supplies to 
RENAMO. South Africa and the Comoro Islands 
also served as conduits for supplying RENAMO in 
1983-9. That situation made any allies, including 
the religious communities, acceptable. Thus in 1983 
FRELIMO officially recognised the new national 
Council of Muslims Mozambique (CISLAMO). There 
seems to have been an enthusiastic attitude to reli- 
gion in RENAMO circles. Their bases exhibited this 
in the form of mosques and churches. With the acces- 
sion of Chissano in 1987, FRELIMO began a grad- 
ual restoration of social legitimacy to religious bodies 
of all kinds. In that year, Mozambique hosted the 
fifth Southern Africa Islamic Youth Conference. By 
mid-1988, confiscated properties were being returned. 
The situation improved further when article 19 of the 
1975 constitution was changed in 1990 to state that 
“The state shall respect the activities of religious 
denominations in order to promote a climate of social 
understanding and tolerance and to strengthen national 
unity.” 

The elections of 1994 returned FRELIMO to power. 
In further attempts to gain the support of Muslims, 
FRELIMO recognised the Islamic holy days of Jd al- 
Adha and ‘Jd al-Fitr as national holidays in 1996. But 
in the 1999 elections it is revealing that, out of 
FRELIMO’s 133 deputies, only one seems to be a 
Muslim, whereas out of RENAMO’s 117, 12 were 
Muslims. 

By the end of the 1990s, Mozambique had become 
a member of the Organisation of the Islamic 
Conference (OIC), thus securing economic benefits. 
Tensions between the Sifi leaders of the majority of 
Muslims in the north and the more radical reform- 
ers based in the south have led the former to split 
off from CISLAMO to form the Congres Islamico. 
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MU‘AHID (a.), literally, “one who enters into a 
covenant or agreement (Ghd) with someone”, applied 
in mediaeval Islamic times to those “People 
of the Book” who submitted to the Arab 
conquerors of the Middle East on condition 
of an ‘ahd or of dhimma {qv.] “protection”. See 
for these mu‘Ghidiin, AHL AL-KITAB, AMAN, and in the 
context of al-Andalus, MOZARABS. _ 

MUDJIR at-DIN BAYLAKANI, a Persian poet 
of the second half of the 6th/12th century. He was, 
as his nisba indicates, a native of Baylakan [¢.v.], in 
Transcaucasia, a compatriot and contemporary of the 
celebrated Khakani [¢.v.]. Mudjir’s diwdn contains a 
few poems to the Sharwan-shah Maniéihr II (d. not 
long after 555/1160-1), which must belong to the ear- 
liest part of his career, but the majority of his odes 
are addressed to the Atabegs Nusrat al-Din Djahan- 
pahlawan b. Ildiigiiz (571-82/1175-86) and his suc- 
cessor Kizil Arslan (d. 587/1191) and to the Saldjiikid 
Arslan b. Toghril (556-71/1161-76), nominally the 
master, but in fact the puppet of Djahan-pahlawan. Taki 
Kashi [see TAKT AL-DIN] puts his death in the year 594/ 
1197-8, which (for once) must be roughly correct. 

In his famous ode in praise of the town of Isfahan, 
Khakani speaks of how an “accursed demon” (dé&w-i 
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radjim) had mocked that city and how the Isfahanis 
had in some way held Khakani responsible for the 
attack, an accusation which he rejects energetically. 
The commentators identified this “demon” with 
Khakani’s supposed pupil Mudjir (vadjim being an 
anagram for the latter’s name) and there is in fact a 
ruba? in Mudjir’s diwdn poking fun at the people of 
Isfahan. Abu ’l-Radja Kummi (Takk al-Wuzar@, ed. 
M.T. Danish-pazhth, Tehran 1985, 200-1), a nearly 
contemporary source, cites one verse from this qua- 
train and then a verse with which the “people of 
Isfahan” replied to Mudjir’s attack (and which in later 
sources is ascribed to Sharaf al-Din Shufurwa, see 
sHuFuRWA). The story is expanded by later authors, 
some of whom claim that Mudjir composed the qua- 
train when the Atabeg sent him to that town as a 
tax-collector and that he was subsequently murdered 
in a bath-house by the local mob. But this is per- 
haps merely a fanciful elaboration. 

Mudjir’s diwan contains several highly artificial 
poems (e.g. one in which he uses only the letters that 
do not take diacritical points) and a fair number in 
Arabic or with alternating Arabic and Persian verses. 
A critical edition was prepared by M. Abadi, Tehran 
1358 sh./1979. 

Bibliography: de Blois, Persian literature, v, 425- 

8 (with further references); A.L.F.A. Beelaert, La 

gaside en honneur d’Ispahan de Xdgani, in Pand-o sokhan. 

Mélanges offerts @ Charles-Henri de Fouchécour, Tehran 

1995, 53-63, (F.C. DE Brots) 

AL-MUFADDAL ps. SALAMA .B. ‘Asim (with the 
erroneous nisba “al-Dabbr” since Ibn Khallikan [¢.z.]) 
al-Kafi, Aba’ Talib (d. after 290/903), transmitter 
of historical materials (akhbar) with wide inter- 
ests and a philological-lexicographical background. 

With this approach (Yakit, Udaba, vii, 170), he 
differed (a) from his father Salama (d. after 270/883; 
Ibn al-Djazari, i, 311), a disciple and copyist (warrak) 
of al-Farra’ {¢.v.], the great authority of the Kifan 
school of philologists, and (b) from his son Abu ’l- 
Tayyib Muhammad al-Baghdadi (d. 308/920; Kahhala, 
xii, 43-4), a strict jurisprudent of the Shafi‘? school 
in Baghdad (Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, ii, 610-11). 
The three represent one of the early scholarly dynas- 
ties in ‘Irak [see AL-yaztpi]. Apart from his father, 
the following philologists are mentioned among his 
teachers: Ibn al-A‘rabt, Ibn al-Sikkit, Tha‘lab, and— 
last but not least—the adth ‘Umar b. Shabba [¢.v.]; 
among his students al-Suli [9.v.] is the best known. 
Al-Mufaddal was also highly regarded as a calligra- 
pher by the bibliophile and sponsor of poets and 
literati, al-Fath b. Khakan [9.v.], and after the latter’s 
murder (247/861) together with the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, no less so by the vizier Isma‘il b. Bulbul 
{g.v.]. Neither of these two men was an Arab by 
descent. In the multicultural society of their time, they 
were probably receptive, besides the Arabic-Islamic 
tradition, not only to pre-Islamic Arabic transmissions 
(the “War of Dahis and al-Ghabra’”; Fakhir, no. 442/ 
360), but also to Christian, Jewish, Persian (see below) 
and Central Asian reports [see AFsitin]. 

Of al-Mufaddal’s ceuvre, listed by the bio-bibliog- 
raphers, little has been preserved or become known 
through quotations in the works of others. For an 
overview, see Sezgin, vili, 139-41, vii, 350, ix, 139- 
40. His best-known work is his much-used, unsys- 
tematic collection of proverbs (amthal) and set turns 
of speech (muhdwarat, see MATHAL.1.i), containing 521 
items: 

(1) al-Fakhir (for partial prints and the two editions, 


see MATHAL.1].iii.4). The peculiarity of al-Fakhir is the | 





fact that, in addition to 200 proverbs, all of which 
can be found in the better-known, extensive collec- 
tion of al-Maydani [see MATHAL.1.iii.12], it contains 
321 turns of phrases (muhdwarad), such as greeting for- 
mulas, benedictions, curses, animal calls (no. 441) and 
similar things, not a few of them connected with the 
aw@il [g.v.]| angle. The same phrases can be found 
in Aba Bakr Ibn al-Anbari’s (d. 328/940) al-cahur fi 
kalimat al-nds, also in Abt Hilal al-‘Askari’s (d. after 
395/1005) Dyamharat al-amthal and in the large dic- 
tionaries, e.g. in the Lésdn al-‘Arab of Ibn Manzir (d. 
711/1311). The transmission of al-Fakhir can in part 
be traced back to Ibn al-Anbari as well; he seems to 
have recognised that al-Mufaddal had entered new 
“lexical” territory, which was then the motive for his 
composing the more comprehensive al-Zahir [see 
MATHAL. L.iii.5]. Al-Mufaddal was less of a philologist 
than a collector and an entertainer at court and in 
the city of Baghdad. Pointers towards this include his 
critique (cf. Fthrist, 43, 62, 63, 74, 82) of the Azad 
al-Ayn of the great al-Khalil b. Ahmad, bearing the 
title: al-Radd (var. al-Istidraék) ‘ala ‘l-Khalil... fi Ki al- 
‘Ayn wa-islih ma fihi min al-ghalat wa ’l-tashif, which 
evidently did not convince the philologists and lexi- 
cologists, who felt called upon to contradict him, even 
in later centuries (for relevant passages, see Sezgin, 
viii, 140). Al-Mufaddal had a preference in his work 
for what was novel, strange and contemporary. This 
can be seen in his renditions of the aetiological sto- 
ries that go with the amtfdl/muhdwarat: the clever Jew 
(no. 223), the loyal Jew (no. 482), the Seven Sleepers 
(no. 239), the Christian martyr (no. 517), and others, 
see MATHAL. 1.11.7, and W. Ebermann, Bericht tber ara- 
bische Studien in Russland wihrend der Jahre 1914-1920, 
in Islamica, iii [1927], 229-64 (see secs. V. “Christlich- 
arabisches”, 248-51, and VI. “Jiidisch-arabische Lite- 
ratur”, 251-4). On the whole complex, see R. Sellheim, 
Die klassisch-arabischen Sprichwortersammlungen, insbesondere 
die des Abi ‘Ubaid, The Hague 1954, 114-21; Ar. tr. 
rev. and enlarged, a/-Amthal al-‘arabiyya al-kadima, tr. 
R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Beirut 1391/1971, repr. *1408/ 
1987, 167-75; Omens, xxxii [1990], 472-5. 

(2) al-Malahi [q.v.], on musical instruments, a trea- 
tise on the justification for playing music, which al- 
Mufaddal was the first (?) to compose; ed. J. Robson, 
Ancient Arabic musical instruments in the handwriting of Yakut 
al-Musta‘imi, A.D. 1298, text in facs. and tr. with 
notes, including notes on instruments by H.G. Farmer, 
Glasgow 1938 (Collection of Oriental Writers on 
Music, iv), repr. in ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, al-Miastki al- 
‘vakyya, Baghdad 1370/1951, 74-89; Farmer, Islam, 
Leipzig [1966], 8, 24, 26 (Musikgeschichte in Bildern, ed. 
H. Besseler and M. Schneider, Band 3, Lieferung 2), 
cf. E. Neubauer in Onens, xxi-xxii [1968-9 (1971)], 
418-31; A. Shiloah, The theory of mustc in Arabic writings 
(c. 900-1900). Descriptive catalogue of manuscripts in libranes 
of Europe and the U.S.A., Munich 1979, 282-3 (Repertoire 
international des sources musicales = RISM B, x), cf. 
E. Neubauer in <GAIW, i [1984], 290-6. 

(3) Mukhtasar al-Mudhakkar wa ‘l-mwannath; no such 
grammatical opuscule on the masculine and the fem- 
inine is mentioned in the list of works drawn up by 
the bio-bibliographers. It is inspired by the work of 
the same name by al-Farra’. As the technical term 
mukhtasar “abridgement”, indicates, it might possibly 
be lecture notes [see MATHAL. |.1ii]. Whether they should 
be traced back to al-Mufaddal or whether a later 
anonymus is behind it will probably never be known, 
R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab edited it in RIAA, xvii [1971], 
277-346, with an introduction on the life and works 
of al-Mufaddal. 
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(4) Djala? al-shabah fi “l-radd ‘ala “l-Mushabbiha, an 
extant treatise against the anthropomorphisation of God, 
by means of Kuranic verses and terms, see Sezgin, 
viii, 141, and R. Sesen, Nawadir al-makhtitat al-arabiyya 
fi maktabit Turkiyd, Beirut 1400/1980, ii, 434. 

Bibliography: In addition to the studies men- 
tioned in the text, see G. Fliigel, Die grammatischen 
Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862 (repr. Nendeln 1966), 
162-4; Brockelmann, P, 121, S I, 181, 943 (, 
S IIL, 1195 (8, O. Rescher, Adriss der arabischen Lit- 
teraturgeschichte, Stuttgart 1933, ii, 182-3 (repr. with 
addenda, Osnabriick 1983); Blachére, HLA, i, 137; 
Sarkis, 1770; Zirikli, a/-AVam, ‘Beirut 1979, vii, 279; 
Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, Damascus 1380/1960, 
xii, 314; idem, al-Mustadrak ‘ala Mu‘djam al-mw allifin, 
Beirut 1406/1985, 797. 

Further sources. Abu ‘l-Tayyib al-Lughawi, 
Maratib al-nahwtyyin, Cairo 1955, 97, *Cairo 1974, 
154; Marzubani, al-Muktabas, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1964 
(repr. Baghdad 1968; Tehran 1968), 339; Fihnist, 
73-4, tr. Dodge, 161-2, and index, 1047; al-Khatib, 
Tarikh Baghdad, xiii, 124-5; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat 
al-ahbb@, Cairo 1967, 202; Kifti, Inbah al-ruwat “ala 
anbah al-nuhat, Cairo 1374/1955, iii, 305-11 (Dabbi); 
Dhahabti, Styar a‘lém al-nubala’, Beirut 1403/1983, 
xiv, 362; Suyati, Bughya, 396 (Cairo 1384/1964, ii, 
396-7); idem, Muzhir, Cairo 1378/1958, 413, and 
index s.v.; Dawitdi, Tabakat al-mufassirin, Cairo 
1392/1972, ii, 328-9; Isma‘il Pasha, Hadtyyal al- 
‘anfin, Istanbul 1955, ii, 468. (R. SELLHEIM) 
MUFASSAL (a., lit. “separated”, “hived off”), in 

Indo-Muslim pronunciation mufassil, whence the British 
Indian conventional form Mofussil, an informal term 
of British Indian administrative usage, attested 
in British usage from the later 18th century but prob- 
ably going back to Mughal official usage. It denoted 
the provinces, the rural districts and stations, as 
opposed to the administrative headquarters of a 
Presidency, District or region, the sadr (in the Anglo- 
Indian usage of the Bengal Presidency, the Sudder); 
hence going into the Mofussil could mean something 
like going into the field, or into the bush or back- 
woods. 

Bibliography: Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
a glossary of Anglo-Indian words and phrases, “London 
1903, 570, 862. (Ep.) 
MUFETTISH (7.), the Ottoman Turkish form of 

Ar. mufattish, lit. “one who searches out, enquires into 
something”. In the Ottoman legal system of the 
12th/18th century, below the Great Mollas [see MOLLA] 
there was a layer of five judges called muifettish, whose 
duties were to oversee and enquire into the conducting 
of the Imperial ewkaf or pious foundations [see waxF], 
three of them being resident in Istanbul and one each 
in Edirne and Bursa (see Gibb and Bowen, ii, 92). 
In the 19th century, and with the coming of the 
Tanzimat [g.v.| reforms, muijfettish was the designation 
for the overseers and inspectors of various new admin- 
istrative mechanisms now set in motion within the 
empire. In modern Turkish, miifetty remains a stan- 
dard word for “inspector”. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
MUGHALMARI [see TuKARO’T]. 
MUHALLIL (a.), literally, “someone who makes a 

thing legal, legaliser, legitimator”, the figure who, 
in classical Islamic law acts as something like 
a dummy or a “man of straw”, in order to authen- 
ticate or make permissible some legal process 
otherwise of doubtful legality or in fact pro- 
hibited. It thus forms part of the mechanisms and 
procedures subsumed under /zyal, legal devices, often 
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used for evading the spirit of the law whilst techni- 
cally satisfying its letter [see HILA]. 

Thus the muhallil is found in gambling, racing for 
stakes, e.g. with horses or pigeons, and archery con- 
tests being a participant who does not contribute to 
the stakes; see F. Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden 
1975, 53, 98-106, and KIMAR, at Vol. V, 109a. But 
muhallil is also found in marriage and divorce law, as 
the person instructed, usually for payment, to marry 
a woman who has been three times divorced and 
cannot therefore remarry her original husband until 
a fourth, dummy marriage has been gone through 
and duly consummated. After this tah/7l she can legally 
remarry her old husband. Such an intervention was 
generally allowed by the Hanafis but disputed by the 
Malikis and Shafi‘ts, whilst the Hanbali Ibn Tay- 
miyya denounced it as illegal in a treatise of his on 
divorce (cf. Brockelmann, I’, 127, S II, 124) [see 
TALAK. I. 7]. 

The person acting as a muhallil in marriage and 
divorce is not surprisingly a figure of contempt and 
obloquy in Islamic literature. 

Bibliography: See also Ibn Kudama, Mughni, 
Beirut 1984, v, 459-553, vii, 397-400, viii, 476-8; 
Lane, Lexicon, 622c; Wahbi al-Zuhayli, al-Fikh al- 
islami wa-adillatuhu, Damascus 1985, v, 789, vii, 
120-1; ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djaza@iri, K. al-Fikh ‘ala 
‘t-madhahib al-arba‘a, Beirut 1986, iv, 437-9. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

MUHAMMAD III 8. HASAN, ‘ALA’ at-Din, 
Nizari Isma‘ili tmaém and the penultimate 
lord of Alamit, who was made famous in medi- 
aeval Europe by Marco Polo as the “old man” Aloadin. 
The only son of Djalal al-Din Hasan (r. 607-18/1210- 
21), he succeeded his father, at the age of nine, in 
Ramadan 618/November 1221. The vizier previously 
appointed by Djalal al-Din Hasan acted for some time 
as the effective ruler of the Nizari state, also gener- 
ally retaining the then ongoing Nizari policies of rap- 
prochement with the ‘Abbasids and Sunni Islam. 
However, the observance of the Sunni shari‘a, imposed 
earlier, was gradually relaxed in the Nizari commu- 
nities of Persia and Syria. 

Politically, Muhammad III’s long reign was a very 
turbulent period for the Persian world, which now 
experienced a forestate of the Mongol menace. 
However, the Nizari leadership initially seems to have 
reached an understanding with the Mongols, who did 
not attack the Nizari towns and fortresses of Persia 
for some time. Djiizdjani, the Ghirid historian and 
official who visited Kuhistan on diplomatic missions 
on several occasions during 621-3/1224-6, relates how 
the muhtashams or the Nizari chiefs in Kuhistan shared 
the stability and prosperity of their community with 
an increasing number of refugees, including many 
Sunni scholars of Khurasan, who fled before the invad- 
ing Mongols and found asylum among the Nizaris. 
Meanwhile, the Nizaris extended their territories in 
Persia in the early years of Muhammad III’s reign. 
They seized Damghan and acquired or recaptured 
fortresses in Ktimis, Tarum and elsewhere, also ex- 
tending their influence to Sistan. In the wake of 
the Mongol invasions, relations between Alamit 
and the Kh*arazmians, who had replaced the Sal- 
djaiks as the Nizaris’ foremost enemy, were charac- 
terised by warfare and diplomacy until Djalal al-Din 
Mangubirti, the last Kh*arazm-Shah, was defeated by 
the Mongols in 628/1231. The shifting Nizari- 
Kh*4razmian relations have been vividly recorded by 
al-Nasawi, Sultan Djalal al-Din’s secretary and chron- 
icler, who was on one occasion dispatched as an 
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ambassador to Alamut where he conducted diplomatic 
negotiations with Muhammad III on behalf of the 
Kh*arazm-Shah. In Muhammad III’s time, relations 
between Alamit and the neighbouring Caspian 
provinces deteriorated. On the other hand, peace 
was finally established between the Nizaris and their 
perennial enemy, the people of Kazwim. Muham- 
mad III had personally developed a close association 
with a Sufi shaykh of Kazwin, Djamal al-Din Gilt (d. 
651/1253), and regularly sent him an annual grant 
of 500 dinars. It seems that it was also in Muhammad 
II’s time that the Nizari Isma‘ili dawa was intro- 
duced to the Indian subcontinent by da‘ts dispatched 
originally to Sind. 

Nizari fortunes in Persia were rapidly reversed after 
the collapse of the Kh*arazmian empire. The Nizaris 
now directly confronted their most dangerous enemy, 
the Mongols, who were then making new efforts to 
conquer all of Persia. Following his abortive effort, in 
collaboration with the ‘Abbasids, in 635/1238 to forge 
an alliance with the kings of France and England 
against the Mongols, Muhammad III made one last 
peace overture to the new Great Khan Giiyiik in 
644/1246. However, the Nizari emissaries to Mongolia 
were dismissed with contempt by Giiyiik. Henceforth, 
Mongol-Nizari relations deteriorated beyond repair. 
By 651/1253, under Giiyiik’s successor Mongke [¢.v.], 
the Mongols had destroyed numerous Nizari towns 
and strongholds in Kuhistén and Kiumis. As the 
Mongols were incessantly conducting military campaigns 
against the Nizari territories in Persia, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Muhammad III was found murdered in Shirkih, 
near Alamut, under obscure circumstances, on 29 
Shawwal 653/1 December 1255. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son Rukn al-Dm Khurshah [¢.v.], who 
would rule for exactly one year as the last lord of 
Alamit. 

Muhammad III’s reign was also a period of intense 
intellectual activity in the Nizari Isma‘ilt community. 
In particular, Nizari leadership at this time made a 
sustained effort to explain the various religious poli- 
cies of the lords of Alamiit, since Hasan-i Sabbah’s 
time, within a coherent theological framework. The 
intellectual life of the Nizari community was now par- 
ticularly invigorated by the influx of outside scholars, 
non-Isma‘ilt Muslims, who availed themselves of the 
Nizari libraries and patronage of learning. Foremost 
among such outside scholars was Nasir al-Din al-Tisi 
[g.v.], who spent some three decades in the Nizari 
fortresses of Kuhistan, and later at Alamit where he 
enjoyed the patronage of Muhammad III and_ his 
successor until the collapse of the Nizari state in 
654/1256. Al-Tust made important contributions to 
the Nizari thought of his time, and it is primarily 
through his Isma‘ili works, including especially his 
Rawdat al-taslim (ed. and tr. W. Ivanow, Leiden 1950), 
that modern scholars have come to possess an under- 
standing of the Nizari Isma‘ili teachings during the 
final decades of the Alamit period. 
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MUHAMMAD B. ‘Asp ALLAH, called IBN 
SHABIB, Abi Bakr, Basran theologian who lived 
in the first half of the 3rd/9th century. He is possi- 
bly identical with Shabib al-Basri, “one of the best- 
known ascetics of his community and among the 
leading sages of his period” whom the Jewish mutakallim 
Dawid b. Marwan al-Mukammis reports defeating in 
a debate in Damascus. He was influenced by the 
Murdj’’i Abi Shamir al-Hanafi and his school, but 
he studied with al-Nazzim [q.v.] and is therefore fre- 
quently called a Mut‘tazili. Al-Maturid? extensively 
quotes a book of his, apparently the A. al-Tawhid, in 
which Ibn Shabib described and refuted the doctrines 
of dualists, Christians and Sabians, of Aristotle and 
others who believed in the eternity of the world, of 
Indian sensualists (Sumaniyya [9.v.]) and the sceptics 
(Siifista@’iyya). In these polemics, especially those against 
the dualists, he followed al-Nazzim but frequently 
refined the arguments. The kad7 ‘Abd al-Djabbar still 
found his book “excellent”. Ibn Shabib’s Murdji’i lean- 
ings are apparent in a treatise on ida’ which was 
refuted by Dja‘far b. Mubashshir [g.v.J, and another 
on the wa‘id (i.e. threat of eternal damnation), for 
which he was attacked by the Mu‘tazilt Abt: Dja‘far 
al-Iskafi (g.v.]. He did not accept the manzila bayn al- 
manzilatayn [q.v.| although he used the term /astk, for 
he believed that the mortal sinner remained a believer. 
In his definition of belief he omitted works, some- 
thing which a Mut‘tazilr would have never done, and 
based his definition on the intellect and will. In his 
view, Muslims could hope not to be punished eter- 
nally. The passages of the Kur’an that speak of God’s 
threat (wa‘id) in this respect are, he said, not clear 
enough. With this, he took up an old hermeneutical 
argument which the Murdji’a had carried into usil 
al-fikk; it had been developed by Muways b. ‘Imran 
[q.v.] and discussed by Abu ’l-Hudhayl and al-Nazzam. 
Bibliography: Djahiz, al-Bayan wa ‘t-tabyin, i, 15 
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ibn Shabib, in FAOS, civ (1984), 445-53, including 
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und Gesellschaft tm 2. und 3. Fh. Hidschra, Berlin 
1991, wv, 124-31 and vi, 338-57; U. Rudolph, Al- 
Maturidi und die sunnitische Theologie in Samarkand, 
Leiden 1997, 178-9 and index s.v. 
(J. van Ess) 
MUHAMMAD .e. ‘ABD a:-KARIM at-Kuatrasi 
(a. 1880-1963), Moroccan activist and leader 
in the Rif War. 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim was born in the 1880s into the 
large Berber tribe (Kabila) Bana Waryaghal in the 
Moroccan Rif [¢.v.], son of a kad? who had close 
relations with the Spanish in Melilla [¢.v.] and 
Alhucemas Island. He studied at the Karawiyyin in 
Fas [g.v.], and was influenced by the Salafiyya [¢.v.] 
movement. From 1907 he worked in Melilla as a 
teacher, military interpreter, journalist and kadz. After 
the Moroccan Protectorate was established in 1912, 
he opposed French colonialism and during the First 
World War was briefly arrested by the Spanish for 
supposed German sympathies. In 1919, an inchoate 
movement emerged among the Bani Waryaghal to 
resist the Spanish occupation, and Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 
returned to reorganise it on a more stable basis by 
imposing the Sharia and establishing a European-style 
military force. 

After a rising against the Spanish in July 1921, he 
founded a government based on principles of mod- 
ernisation and Salaff reform. In February 1923 vari- 
ous Riff tribes gave him bay‘as as imam; he sometimes 
called himself amir al-muminin [q.v.], more to signify 
the religious nature of his movement than to claim uni- 
versal leadership. His forces defeated the Spanish in 
1924 and invaded the French Zone in 1925. After a 
joint invasion of the Rif in the autumn of 1925, Spa- 
nish and French armies crushed his state in May 1926. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim was exiled to Réunion until, in 
1947, he escaped in Egypt on his way to France. He 
became the titular leader of the umbrella Committee 
for the Liberation of North Africa. After Moroccan 
independence (1956) he refused to return, saying that 
the American bases prevented Morocco from being 
truly independent. He died in Cairo in 1963. 

Bibliography: D.M. Hart, The Aith Waryaghar of 
the Moroccan Rif, an ethnography and history, Tucson, 

Ariz. 1976 (useful on social background); G. Ayache, 

Les origines de la guerre du Rif, Paris and Rabat 1981; 

C.R. Pennell, A country with a government and a flag. 

The Rif War in Morocco, 1921-1926, Wisbech 1986; 

H. Munson, Jr., Religion and power in Morocco, New 

Haven 1993 (on ideological aspects); Ayache, La 

guerre du Rif, Paris 1996. (C.R. PENNELL) 

MUHAMMAD .. ‘ARAFA (d. 1976), ephemeral 
Sultan of Morocco 1953-5. 

Muhammad b. ‘Arafa was the product of the 
Franco-Moroccan crisis of the early 1950s when sul- 
tan Muhammad b. Yusuf (after 1956, Muhammad V) 
(d. 1961) defied the Protectorate authorities and openly 
supported the nationalists’ demand for independence. 
In March 1952 the sultan addressed a letter to the 
President of the French Republic demanding the abro- 
gation of the protectorate treaty of 1912. The French 
not only rejected the sultan’s demand but started con- 
templating plans for his removal. A scheme for a 
dynastic change by which the Idrisid ‘Abd al-Hayy 
al-Kattant would be made sultan was quickly aban- 
doned in favour of a more realistic alternative, that of 
finding a candidate for the throne from within the 
‘Alawid house. 

The idea of a new ‘Alawid sultan who would be 
more co-operative, if not in effect a French puppet, 
was judged to be more acceptable in view of the wide 
popularity that had built up round the ‘Alawid dynasty 
since the early 1930s. Upon the instructions of Augustin 
Guillaume, the French Resident General, Thamy al- 
Glawi, pasha of Marrakesh, and ‘Abd al-Hayy al- 
Kattani toured the country to gather signatures for a 
petition demanding the removal of the sultan Muham- 
mad V. The new candidate for the throne was found 
in the person of Muhammad b. ‘Arafa, a retiring per- 








son from the ‘Alawid family. On 20 August 1953 the 
legal sultan was deposed and sent into exile in the 
French colony of Madagascar. 

The enthronement of the new sultan was imme- 
diately met by a sweeping wave of opposition to the 
French policy. Ibn ‘Arafa was dismissed by the over- 
whelming majority of the Moroccan people as “the 
sultan of the French” and they therefore refused to 
give him allegiance. Mosque imams abstained from 
mentioning his name in the Friday sermon, and when 
they did this under French pressure, people simply 
deserted the mosques. His proclamation had for its 
immediate consequences the radicalisation of the 
nationalist movement and the outbreak of armed re- 
sistance to the French in many parts of the country. 
After two attempts on the sultan’s life and the dete- 
rioration of security throughout the country, the French 
realised the seriousness of the situation. Internationally, 
the French action had been widely condemned, par- 
ticularly by Spain which, as a co-partner in the pro- 
tectorate system, felt deeply offended by the French 
unatilateral move. The Spanish authorities maintained 
allegiance to Muhammad V, and at the United Nations 
the French government had also to face wide hostil- 
ity to its Moroccan policy from the Arab and the 
Afro-Asian bloc. 

For the Moroccan nationalist movement led by the 
Istiklal party [see uz. i, at Vol. II, 525], the return 
of the deposed sultan and the removal of Ibn ‘Arafa 
became the most pressing demands and a rallying cry 
for all political tendencies. When the French finally 
decided to allow Ibn Yisuf to return from exile, they 
had, in fact, accepted the principle of Morocco’s inde- 
pendence. Ibn ‘Arafa announced his abdication on 
1 October 1955, and on 2 March 1956 the protectorate 
régime formally came to an end. Muhammad b. ‘Arafa 
went into exile in France and died at Nice on 18 
July 1976. 
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(MonaMepD Et Mansour) 

MUHAMMAD .. ISMA‘IL at-MAYMUN, the 
seventh imdm of the IsmA‘iliyya [¢.v.]. 

The eldest son of Isma‘il b. Dja‘far al-Sadik, 
Muhammad was born around 120/738; and on tbe 
death of his grandfather, the imam Dja‘far al-Sadik, 
in 148/765 he was recognised as imam by a faction 
of the Imami Shi‘is, who were later designated as 
the Mubarakiyya. These Shi‘is, comprising one of 
the earliest Isma‘ilt groups, affirmed the death of 
Muhammad’s father Isma‘il in the lifetime of the 
imém al-Sadik. They further held that al-Sadik had 
personally designated his grandson Muhammad on 
Isma‘il’s death. Muhammad b. Isma‘il carried the 
epithet of al-Maymiin, the “fortunate one”, and his 
followers were also originally referred to as the 
Mayminiyya, another designation of the nascent 
Isma‘iliyya. Soon after 149/766, Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
permanently left Medina, the residence of the ‘Alids, 
for the east and went into hiding; hence his addi- 
tional epithet of al-Maktim, the “hidden one”. Sub- 
sequently, he maintained his contacts with the 
Mubarakiyya (Maymiiniyya), centred in Kiifa. Muham- 
mad b. Isma‘il evidently spent his final years in 
Khizistan, where he had some following, and died 
not long after 179/795-6 in the reign of the caliph 
Hariin al-Rashid. 

Until the schism of 286/899 in the early Isma‘ili 
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movement, the bulk of the Ism@‘iliyya acknowledged 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il as their seventh and final mam; 
and as such, they denied his death and awaited his 
imminent return as the Mahdi or Ka’im. In accord- 
ance with their cyclical view of the religious history 
of mankind, the early Isma‘ilis also believed that 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il was the seventh and final 
speaker (ndftk); on his reappearance, he would initi- 
ate the final era or dawr [g.v.], fully revealing to all 
mankind the hitherto hidden esoteric truths (Aaka@ik) 
of all the preceding revelations. Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
would rule the world in justice during that eschato- 
logical age of pure spiritual knowledge before the 
physical world ended; he was thus considered as 
the K@im al-kiyaima. These beliefs were retained by 
the Karmatis [¢.v.] who, in 286/899, split away from 
those Isma‘ilis who acknowledged continuity in the 
Isma‘ili imamate and allowed for more than one hep- 
tad of imams in the era of Islam. The latter, the 
Fatimid Isma‘ilis, denied the Mahdiship of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il; for them, the final age was gradually post- 
poned indefinitely into the future and Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il himself was no longer expected to return as 
the Mahdi. 
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_  (F. Darrary) 

MUHAMMAD z. SAYF a.-DIN, IBN AYDAMIR, 
compiler of a large anthology of Arabic 
poetry, d. 710/1310. 

Born in Baghdad in 639/1240, he served the last 
‘Abbasid caliph as a youth. Trained both in the chival- 
rous and humanist disciplines, he was appointed to 
‘various civil offices by the Mongol Hiilegii and his 
successors. Biographers mention that he wrote some 
good poetry and epistles. Ibn Aydamir (which is how 
he writes his own name, not Ibn Aydamur) died in 
Radjab 710/November-December 1310, some five 





years after completing his great anthology al-Durr al- 
farid, of which an almost complete, beautifully writ- 
ten, autograph has been preserved and published in 
a facsimile edition. After an extensive introduction on 
stylistics and literary criticism, the main part of the 
work lists single lines of poetry, mostly of the gnomic 
and quotable kind. They are arranged strictly alpha- 
betically, not according to rhyme-word, but, unusu- 
ally and usefully, by their beginnings. The core of 
the book contains some 18,000 lines, a very large 
number, which is, however, easily outnumbered by 
the lines provided by the compiler in the margin, 
often giving the context or parallels of quoted lines. 
Biographical notes and philological commentary are 
also included. The poets date from all periods, many 
of them well known but also including lesser-known 
or obscure poets. 
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MUHAMMAD .». SHIHAB [see aL-zunri]. 
MUHAMMAD ‘ABD ALLAH, Stayku (d. 1965), 

pioneer in the education of Muslim women 
in the Indian subcontinent. 

He was born on 21 June 1874, in a Kashmiri Sasan 
(Hindu) Brahman family in the village of Bhan Tani 
(district of Punch in Kashmir valley). Being a Hindu 
at birth, he was named Thakur Das. His father, Mehta 
Gormukh Singh, was a local landlord. According to 
the traditions of his Kashmiri Brahman family, his basic 
education in Persian was initiated under the tutorship 
of Kadi Kutb al-Din Kashmiri. Later, he was admitted 
to the maktab of Miyan Nizam al-Din Wazir; there he 
was taught the Shah-nama, Stkandar-néma, and Yisuf u 


| £ulavkha, among other Persian books. Here also he 


began learning Sanskrit. While still in his early teens, 
he studied ¢bb-1 yvinani (the Greek medical system) 
under the guidance of Mawlawi Nir al-Din. Having 
been encouraged by both these scholars, he was sent 
to Djammii to continue his studies in the English sys- 
tem. In Djammii he remained under the guardianship 
of Mawlawi Nar al-Din. In 1890, at the age of 16, 
he attended, in his company, the annual session of 
the Muhammadan Educational Conference at Lahore, 


| where he enthusiastically listened to the speeches of 


| Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan [g.v.] and other functionaries, 





being so inspired by these speeches that during the 
session he embraced Islam. 

In 1891] he traveled to ‘Aligarh with an introduc- 
tion from Mawlawi Nir al-Din addressed to Sir Sayyid, 
seeking admission to the Anglo-Muhammadan Oriental 
College (which later became Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity). While filling in his admission form he, for the 
first time, wrote his Muslim name, Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah, by which he was to be known all his remaining 
life. (It is not known when and how he acquired the 
title Shaykh.) While still an undergraduate student, he 
was privileged to have close acquaintance with Sir 
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Sayyid, under whose personal attention ‘Abd Allah 
learnt writing for newspapers on various educational 
and social themes. It was, he stated, Sir Sayyid’s guid- 
ance which inspired him actively to participate in the 
community’s welfare work. 

After graduation with a law degree and at the 
expressed desire of Sir Sayyid, ‘Abd Allah settled down 
in ‘Aligarh and began his career as a lawyer. In 1902 
he was married to Wahid Djahan Begam (from an 
established Muslim family of Dihlt), with whom he 
had four daughters and a son. 

A few of his childhood experiences of witnessing 
cruelty and injustice to women left deep impressions 
on him which were to lead him later in life to a 
whole-hearted involvement in social welfare work for 
women, especially in education. He intensely believed 
that, with education, women’s lot could alone be 
improved. With the then existing atmosphere in 
‘Aligarh, he became more and more concerned with 
the education of Muslim women. 

During the 1896 session of the Muhammad Educa- 
tional Conference, a section was established for women’s 
education; but because of Sir Sayyid’s involvement in 
other tasks, no practical steps were taken to attain any 
specific objectives toward education of Muslim women. 
In the 1902 session of the Conference, held at Dihli, 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, together with several 
of his friends, proposed to revive the section on women’s 
education, which was enthusiastically approved: there- 
after year after year he kept on propagating the neces- 
sity of providing adequate education to Muslim women 
in India. For this purpose he began publishing a monthly 
periodical Khdatiin, the first issue of which came out in 
1904 and continued to be published for the next ten 
years. Also in the year 1904 he was permitted by the 
Conference session at Lucknow to open a normal (up 
to eighth grade) school for Muslim girls at ‘Aligarh. 
After three years of hard work he succeeded in estab- 
lishing the proposed normal school. The modest begin- 
ning of this school in 1907 in ‘Aligarh attracted the 
attention of the government of the United Provinces 
(now known as Uttar Pradesh), which granted a suf- 
ficient sum for the purpose of buying land and con- 
structing building for the school in 1908. The school 
at that initial stage had no boarding facilities for girls 
from outside the town. The increasing popularity of this 
pioneer institution for Muslim girls’ education through- 
out the subcontinent meant that there was a need of 
residential facilities for girls from other nearby areas 
who wanted to join. In 1911 help came again from 
the U.P. government; Lady Porter, wife of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, laid the 
foundation stone of the hostel adjacent to the school 
building. The school which had a modest beginning 
in 1907 had grown by 1936 into a renowned degree 
college leading up to B.A. classes. In that year it was 
affiliated to the Aligarh Muslim University. 

Until 1947, education in all classes of the college and 
its affiliated primary and secondary schools was con- 
ducted under the strict rules of Islamic seclusion. The 
hostel followed also tradition both in observing parda 
and in religious obligations. In 1947, however, after 
the independence of the country and promulgation of 
a secular constitution, the basic structure of Islamic- 
oriented Western education remained untouched in 
all the affiliated insitutions of the Muslim University 
(Muslim Girls’ College included), but seclusion of 
women students and obligatory religious observances 
were eliminated. 

The attachment of Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
to the Muslim Girls’ College was so deep that he built 








his spacious residential house close to the buildings 
of the College, and from the 1940s onwards, donated 
a large part of this house as the hostel for postgrad- 
uate girl students. His strong attachment to the girls’ 
education and welfare was reciprocated by the affec- 
uonate title of “Papa Miyan” with which he came to 
be known in ‘Aligarh, 

In recognition of his pioneer work for Muslim 
women’s education the British Government awarded 
him the title of “Khan Bahadur”, and Aligarh Muslim 
University honoured him with the award of honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Towards the end of his 
life, in 1964 the post-Independence national govern- 
ment of India expressed its appreciation for his services 
by awarding him the title “Padam Bhishan”. He died 
on 9 April 1965 at the age of 91, and was buried in 
the garden of his residential house, adjacent to the 
buildings of the Muslim Girls’ College. 

Bibliography: Sh. ‘Abd Allah, Mushahidat wa- 
ta thirat [Urdu], 1969; idem, Sawanih ‘umri ‘Abd Allah 

Begam [Urdu] Delhi 71954; Khatin, Urdu monthly 

journal, ‘Aligarh, ed., Sh. Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, 

1904-10; Thurayya Husayn, Bani-e-Darsgah: Doktor 

Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, hayat wa shakhsiyyat, in 

Women’s College, Muslim University Aligarh Magazine 
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MUHAMMAD ‘AKIF PASHA [see MEHMED ‘AKIF 
PASHA]. 7 

MUHAMMAD aL-DJAWAD [see MUHAMMAD B, 
“ALT AL-RIDA]. 7 Suhels 

MUHAMMAD HAKIM MIRZA, Mughal 
prince and half-brother of the emperor 
Akbar [q.v.], b. 960/1553, d. 993/1585. 

In 973/1566 he was governor of Kabul and east- 
ern Afghanistan for Akbar, but when temporarily 
forced out of his capital by the Timirids of Badakh- 
shan, he retreated towards India, where a group of 
dissident Ozbeg nobles proclaimed him emperor at 
Djawpir and incited him to invade India. He beseiged 
Lahore with his forces, but had to retreat to Kabul. 
For over a decade, he posed a threat on Akbar’s 
northwestern frontier, offering a legitimate alternative 
to Akbar’s rule. A fresh revolt of Mughal and Afghan 
nobles broke out in 987-8/1579-80, in the wake of 
Akbar’s mahdar or decree proclaiming himself supreme 
arbiter of religious affairs and claiming authority as 
caliph, and Muhammad Hakim was again proclaimed 
counter-emperor. Akbar sent his chief minister Todar 
Mal [g.v.] to supress the rebels in Bihar, and himself 
marched against Kabul, entering the town in Radjab 
989/December 1581. He pardoned Muhammad 
Hakim and reinstated him, but it was not until 
Muhammad Hakim’s death in Sha‘ban 993/August 
1585 that all threats from Kabul were ended and the 
region brought under direct imperial rule. 

Bibliography: See that for akpar, and add RJ. 

Majumdar (general ed.), The history and culture of the 

Indian people, vi, The Mughul empire, Bombay 1974, 

141-5, and J.F. Richards, The Mughal empire, 

Cambridge 1993, 18-19. (G.E, BosworTH) _ 

MUHAMMAD SALIH KANBO LAHAWRI, 
Indo-Muslim historian and stylist whose exact 
dates of both birth and death are unknown but who 
flourished in the 11th/17th century under the Mughal 
emperors Shah Djahan and Awrangzib [g.v.]. He may 
have been the younger brother of the historian and 
littérateur “Inayat Allah Kanbo (d. 1082/1671 [¢.2.}), 
if Muhammad Salih’s reference to this last person, 
his master and patron, as biradar-i kaldn “elder brother” 
is to be taken literally. 

Virtually nothing is known of his life, but he was 
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a government official in Lahore, where his tomb still 
exists and where in 1079/1668-9 he had built a small 
mosque. He is famed for his detailed history of Shah 
Djahan and his reign, the ‘Amal-: Salih, completed in 
1070/1659-60, but with later additions (many mss.; 
ed. Ghulam Yazdani, Bibl. Indica, 3 vols. Calcutta 
1912-39), and also an isha’ collection, the Bahér-z 
sukhan, still in manuscript. 
Bibliography: Storey, i, 579-81, 1317. 
ape _(C.E. Boswortu) 

MUHAMMAD-SHAHI NIZARIYYA [see IsMA‘T- 
Lryya]. 

MUHAMMAD TAPAR [see MUHAMMAD B. MALIK- 
SHAH]. 

MUHAMMAD ‘UTHMAN DJALAL (1829-16 
January 1909, thus in Brockelmann, S II, 725), 
Egyptian translator and adapter of European 
drama into Arabic. 

He played a crucial role in the transfer of the 
cultural milieu of European dramatic forms into an 
indigenous Egyptian language and format. After 
a traditional secondary education, he was sent to 
Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi’s [see RIFASA BEY AL-TAHTAWT] famous 
translation school, the Madrasat al-alsun, and became 
thereafter one of the foremost of its graduate trans- 
lators from French to Arabic (both literary and col- 
loquial). Alongside his achievements as a translator he 
also had a civil service career, firstly in the Khedive’s 
office, then as a judge in the Mixed Courts, and later 
as a government minister. Various dates are given for 
his death, ranging from 1894 to 1909 (cf. Brockelmann, 
I’, 627-8, S Il, 725). 

Moving from the practicalities of administrative 
manuals to the more complex stylistic issues of liter- 
ary genres, Djalal began his literary translation career 
with the Fables of La Fontaine, which he rendered 
into Arabic verse and published in 1858 (al-‘Uyiin al- 
jyawakiz fi ‘l-amthal wa ’l-mawa‘iz). In 1872 he issued 
his famous translation of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie (as al-Amani wa ‘l-minna fi hadith Kabil 
wa-Ward Djanna), using the lofty style of sadj‘ (rhyming 
prose) and “arabising” and “islamicising” many of the 
discourse elements of the original French text. He 
thereafter turned his attention to the dramatic genre, 
translating four comedies of Moliére into colloquial 
Arabic poetry (using the form of radjaz) and once 
again cleverly transferring the cultural context from 
a European to an Egyptian milieu. The four plays in 
question (published as a group in 1889) were: Tartuffe 
(al-Shaykh Matlif), Les femmes savantes (al-Nisa’ al-Glimat), 
Lécole des maris (Madrasat al-azwadj), and L’école des 
Jemmes (Madrasat al-zawdjat). 

From comedy, he moved on to the French trage- 
dians, translating (once more into colloquial Cairene 
dialect) a set of plays by Racine and Corneille: Esthér, 
Iphigenie, and Alexandre le Grand by the former (as al- 
Riwayat al-mufida fi “lm al-tarddjida), and El Cid by the 
latter. His one excursion into dramatic writing on his 
own part, al-Khaddamin wa ‘l-mukhaddimin (“Servants and 
agents”, 1904), was, like his translated plays, com- 
posed in colloquial verse. 

In the lengthy and complex process of indigenis- 
ing imported literary genres during the 19th century, 
Djalal’s role as a translator was a central one. That 
the translated versions of European works that he 
produced were successfully assimilated into Egyptian 
society can be convincingly demonstrated by the fact 
that al-Shaykh Matlif, his Egyptianised Tartuffe and 
most masterful adaptation, has been revived on the 
Cairo stage in recent times (e.g. 1963, 1971) to tremen- 
dous popular acclaim. 
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MUHAMMAD ZAMAN MIRZA, perennially 

rebellious Mughal prince and brother-in-law 
of the emperor Humayin [g.v.]. 

On Humiayin’s accession in 937/1530, he allied 
with Bahadur Shah of Gudjarat, provoking an inva- 
sion by Humayiin of Gudjarat via Malwa. Muhammad 
Zaman was pardoned, but in 941/1534 rebelled again, 
this time in Bihar, but had to escape to Gudjarat 
once more. This provoked a full-scale invasion and 
occupation of Gudjarat by the Mughal emperor (941- 
2/1535-6). Muhammad Zaman escaped; he tried to 
claim the throne of Gudjarat for himself on Bahadur 
Shah’s death in 943/1537 but failed in the attempt, 
submitting at last to Humiayiin. 

Bibliography: See that to HUMAYiN, and add 
RJ. Majumdar (general ed.), The history and culture 
of the Indian people, vi, The Mughul empire, Bombay 
1974, 45-51, 395, 398. (C.E. Boswortu) 
MUHDATHUN (a.), “the Moderns”, i.e., in clas- 

sical Arabic literary history, those poets that came 
after the ancient poets (called kudama’, mutakad- 
dimiin or aw@il) of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
periods. The term is first applied to some poets “of 
the two dynasties” (mukhadrami ’l-dawlatayn), who flour- 
ished in the middle and second half of the 2nd/8th 
century [see MUKHADRAM]. No formal end of the period 
of the Muhdathiin movement is recognised, but mostly 
the term applies to poets of the first few centuries of 
the ‘Abbasid period. For poets from later times, one 


| finds occasionally the term still used, or, more com- 


monly, expressions such as afl al-‘asr and muGsiriin 
“contemporary [poets]”. 

Critics were aware of the differences between the 
poetry of the pre-Islamic (qahilz) poets and that of 
their successors, the mukhadramiin (straddling the 
Djahiliyya and Islam), the Islamiyyiin and the Umayyad 
poets. However, the changes in style, themes and 
motifs that arose from the mid-2nd/8th century—in 
the wake of the fundamental social and intellectual 
changes that took place in that period (such as the 
role of the mawali [see MAWLA] and the impact of 
Greek and Persian civilisation)—were considered so 
fundamental that the dichotomy between “old” (kadim) 
and “modern” is dominant in traditional literary crit- 
icism. The distinction is important, too, in Arabic lin- 
guistics, since there was a general consensus among 
the grammarians and lexicographers that only early 
(pre-muhdath) poetry could serve as attestation for the 
codification of the “pure” (fusha@) language; as Ibn 
Djinni, quoted by Ibn Rashik (‘Umda, Cairo 1953, ii, 
236), put it: “Modern poets [he uses the term muwal- 
ladiin, on which see below] may be cited as authorities 
( yustashhadu bitim) on motifs (ma‘Gni), just as ancient poets 
may be cited as authorities on words (or expressions, 
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alfaz)”. Even though many grammarians appreciated 
the poetry of the Muhdathiin for its literary qualities, 
it is likely that the term originally had pejorative con- 
notations, just as a bad sword could be described as 
“modern, not cutting” (muhdath ghayr sérnm, Djarir, 
in Naka@’id, ed. A.A. Bevan, Leiden 1905-12, 413). 
Well before the period of the Muhdathiin, the poet 
Umayya b. Abi ‘A’idh (ff. 80/700) praises his own 
verse as “unlike the patchwork of the muhdathin” 
(Aghani’, xxiv, 6). 

Resistance to the poetry of “moderns” had vari- 
ous grounds: its language, diction, style, contents, or 
even (though rarely) the fact that some prominent 
poets were not only non-nomads but also non-Arabs, 
witness the telling anecdote about Bashshar b. Burd 
[g.v.], often called “the father of the moderns”, related 
in Aghani®, iii, 166. It took some time for the Muhdathiin 
to be recognised by critics and anthologists. The 
Tabakat fuhiil al-shu‘ar@ (“The classes of the master poets”) 
by Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi (d. 231/845 [¢.v.]) ignores 
them, as does, for instance, Kudama b. Dja‘far’s [¢.v.] 
Nakd al-shi’r. Aba Tammam (d. 231/846 [¢.2.]), him- 
self one of the greatest and most controversial of the 
“moderns”, included only a few fragments that could 
be called muhdath poetry in his influential anthology 
al-Hamdsa (his less famous anthology al-Wahshiyyat, on 
the other hand, has poems by Bashshar, Abii Nuwas, 
Abu ’l-‘Atahiya, Muti‘ b. Iyas, Muslim b. al-Walid, 
Di‘bil [¢.vv.] and other Muhdathin). 

The recognition and esteem that many Muhdathiin 
received in their lifetimes from patrons and other 
admirers is reflected in numerous reports and not 
long after in anthological and critical works, too. A 
contemporary of Abi Tammam, the poet Di‘bil 
(d. 246/860), compiled a (partly preserved) book on 
poets in which the Muhdathiin are included; some later 
anthologies, such as Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s [9.v.] Tabakat 
al-shu‘ar@’, are wholly devoted to the Muhdathiin. This 
work opens with Ibn Harma (d. ca. 170/786 [4.v.]), 
who is more often considered “the last of the ancients” 
(al-Asma‘i, quoted at 20, and cf. Aghani”, iv, 373) or 
“in the rearguard of poets” (min sakat al-shu‘ar@, Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi‘, 473). Still quoted by linguists, but 
already indulging in very “modern” techniques such 
as writing a long poem without diacritical dots (Aghani’, 
iv, 378-9), Ibn Harma is a borderline case, like e.g. 
Ibn Mayyada and Marwan b. Abr Hafsa [g.vv.]. Even 
Bashshar, “father of the Moderns”, is sometimes called 
“the last (khatimat) of the (ancient) poets” (Aghani’, iii, 
143, 148, 150). It is rather surprising that Bashshar’s 
coeval, the caliph al-Walid b. Yazid (d. 126/744 [¢.v.]), 
in spite of his innovative poetry, is never counted 
among the Muhdathiin, presumably because he did not 
live to reach the ‘Abbasid period. 

As Ibn Kutayba said, “God did not restrict knowl- 
edge, poetry and eloquence to one period... .; Djarir, 
al-Farazdak, al-Akhtal and other [pre-muhdath poets} 
were once regarded as ‘moderns’” (Sh77, 5). Of course, 
the distinction between kadim and muhdath is not merely 
a matter of chronology. The former is associated, or 
even equated, with the poetry of the ‘Arad, the nomadic 
or semi-nomadic Bedouin, and the latter with the 
poetry of sedentary poets who were often non-Arab, 
like Bashshar, or of mixed descent (muwallad). Indeed, 
the term muwalladiin is sometimes used as a synonym 
of muhdathiin, at other times for those poets who fol- 
low that school [see MuwaLLaD. 2. In Arabic language 
and literature]. Al-Djahiz wrote (Hayawdn, iv, 130), 
“The ‘Arab and A‘rab, both the nomadic and seden- 
tary Arabs (al-badw wa ‘l-hadar min s@ir al-‘arab), are 
generally better poets than those poets who live in 





towns and villages and are not of pure Arab stock 
among the new generation (min al-muwallada wa 
‘-nabita).”, Confusingly, the term muwallad has occa- 
sionally been used for poets of pure Arab descent, 
even from the Umayyad period, such as “Umar b. 
Abi Rabr‘a, al-Kumayt b. Zayd and al-Tirimmah 
[g.wv.] (al-Sidjistani-al-Asma‘t, FuAilat al-shu‘ar® , Cairo 
1991, 124, 132, and cf. Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 90), pre- 
sumably because they were not true nomads, some 
of them, such as al-Kumayt, having learned and taught 
grammar (al-Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, Cairo 1965, 
302, 326-7). 

It is a commonplace of traditional criticism to con- 
trast the “purity” and solidity of the old style with 
the refinement and rhetoricisation of the new. The 
old poet built a house, the modern poet embellished 
and decorated it (e.g. “Umda, i, 92); the former is like 
a singer singing fine melodies with a coarse voice, 
the latter sings inferior melodies with a sweet voice 
(Ibn Waki‘, quoted in ‘Umda, i, 92). Modern verse is 
like a fragrant herb that smells deliciously but briefly, 
early poetry is like musk or ambergris, increasing in 
fragrance the more one rubs it (Ibn al-A‘rabi, quoted 
in al-Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, 384). The Muhdathin 
are credited with introducing badi* [g.v.] consciously, 
a term referring to various rhetorical and poetic arti- 
fices and embellishments. “Muslim b. al-Walid was 
the first to use bad?‘ on a large scale, after Bashshar 
had first used it...; then came Abii Tammam, who 
used it excessively and immoderately” (quoted by Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat, 235). Obviously, the contrast 
between old and new has been exaggerated and sim- 
plified: by no means all early poetry is stylistically 
rough and unadorned, some of it, notably Umayyad 
radjaz (q.v.], is highly rhetoricised. Conversely, much 
of “modern” poetry is unadorned and highly acces- 
sible, and its image is to some extent distorted because 
in literary criticism and theory it was mainly the 
rhetorical and embellished style that received atten- 
tion. However, on the whole it is true that the most 
characteristic innovation of the Muhdathiin lies pre- 
cisely in the development of refined rhetorical tech- 
niques, a novel use of metaphor (cf. the distinction 
between the “old” and the “new” metaphor as pointed 
out by W. Heinrichs, The hand of the Northwind, 
Wiesbaden 1977), and of increasingly complex imagery 
and “conceits”, on which see e.g. B. Reinert, Der 
Concetto-Stil in den islamischen Literaturen, in Heinrichs 
(ed.), Neues Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft. V. Orientali- 
sches Mittelalter, Wiesbaden 1990, 366-408. 

It is difficult to generalise about “modern poetry”, 
extremely varied as it is. Much of the ancient, Bedouin 
vocabulary and diction is abandoned, yet the so-called 
neo-classicist style of Abii Tammam and _ others 
indulges, at least in their formal kastdas and other set- 
pieces, in archaic words and expressions. There were 
some prosodical innovations: a few new metres were 
created and truncated forms of existing metres became 
popular, yet all the old metres survived. Many odd- 
ities of grammar and prosody that were condoned in 
old and Bedouin poetry as poetic licences (daritrat) 
were deemed faults in new or urban poetry (e.g. Ibn 
Rashik, Umda, ii, 269; Ibn Djinni, Khasd’1s, Cairo 
1952, i, 323ff). 

The ‘Abbasid critics themselves were aware that 
the originality and novelty of “modern” poetry were 
not as great as was sometimes claimed. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
[g.v.] wrote his seminal treatise on rhetorical figures 
and tropes, K. al-Badi‘, in order to demonstrate that 
these figures and tropes can be found already in early 
poetry and prose (Kur’an and Hadith); thus he provided 
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a legitimisation of bad?‘ while at the same time con- 
demning some of its excesses, notably Abi Tammam’s 
idiosyncratic techniques of metaphor, antithesis and 
paronomasia. The two brothers called al-Khalidiyyan 
(g.v.], in their K: al-Ashbah wa ‘l-naz@i, traced many 
motifs and themes occurring in modern poetry to their 
early predecessors, in order to prove the superiority 
of the latter; it was written in response to those who 
preferred the moderns. 

The poetry of the Muhdathin certainly was not, and 
could not have been, a wholly new start. The early 
poets were canonised by consensus and could not be 
ignored by the later ones. Modern poets had to choose 
between slavishly imitating them, which became 
increasingly archaic and inappropriate for urban poets, 
or reacting against them (e.g. by means of parody 
and in the “anti-nastb” theme, common in Abi Nuwas 
[see NasIB. d. ‘Abbasid period]), or by transforming 
the early themes and motifs, by blending or subtly 
changing them, while transforming diction and style 
by means of rhetorical refinement. An important char- 
acteristic of modern poetry is the pervading presence 
of shorter and monothematic poems, with themes that 
in early poetry usually formed part of the polythe- 
matic ode or kasida [q.v.]: the khamriyya [q.v.) or bac- 
chic poem, the fardiyya [g.v.} or hunting poem, the 
zuhdiyya [g.v.) or ascetic, anti-worldly poem, the “flo- 
ral” poem (called nawryya [q.v.], zahriyya, rawdiyya or 
rabv‘iyya), the epideictic epigram (wasf), the gnomic 
epigram (hikma), the obscene or scatological poem 
(mudjiin {g.v.}) and several others. Here, too, there are 
precedents in early poetry, although it is not always 
possible to determine whether an early short poem 
was conceived as an independent epigram or is a 
fragment of an incompletely transmitted poem. 

In any case, the kasida retained its position as the 
most prestigious form. As before, one was not con- 
sidered a great poet unless one could boast of the 
production of a substantial number of odes. It has 
been argued (M.M. Badawi, From primary to secondary 
Qastdas, in FAL, xi [1980], 1-31 and see his chapter 
‘Abbasid poetry and its antecedents, in J. Ashtiany et al. 
(eds.), CHAL, ‘Abbasid belles-lettres, Gambridge 1990, 
146-66) that the coming of Islam brought about a 
more radical change in poetry than the muhdath “rev- 
olution”, a change seen in the shift from the tribal 
and ritualistic kastda to the mostly panegyric ode mod- 
elled on the old type but being more strictly literary, 
and in the shift from oral to literate transmission. 
Important developments, too, took place in love-poetry 
in pre-muhdath times (see GHAZAL. i. In Arabic poetry, 
and several more recent articles by Renate Jacobi and 
others). It is true that most of the changes of the 
period of the first Afuhdathiin were prepared by the 
early Islamic and Umayyad poets, yet on the whole 
the traditional distinction between them and the 
newer school is justified and the original contributions 
of such innovators as Bashshar, Abii Nuwas, Abu 
‘1-Atahiya, Abi Tammam and Ibn al-Rami cannot 
be denied. The new sensibility has been linked with 
the “discovery” of the individual, as a result of social 
and political changes, such as the dwindling of the 
old aristocracy, the individualistic egalitarianism 
espoused by Islam, and high social mobility (see Th. 
Bauer, Liebe und Liebesdichtung in der arabischen Welt des 
9. und 10. Jahrhunderts, Wiesbaden 1998). 

Among the characteristics of the kastda among the 
Muhdathiin is a greater concern for coherence and 
unity, or at feast an avoidance of abrupt transitions. 
Even though such thematic jumps, such as from nastb 
to the panegyric section, are still found, most poets 





devoted care to some kind of connecting motif (takhallus 
[¢.v.]). And whereas many early poems seem to end 
more or less fortuitously, often in mid-air as it were, 
the Muhdathiin often conclude with a proper perora- 
tion, ending with topics appropriate to an envoi, such 
as a dedicatory passage or a blessing. 

After the first few generations of Muhdathiin poetry 
had become so artful, its techniques had developed 
to such an extent that it seemed to the following gen- 
erations that it was difficult to come up with novel 
things: the poet and critic Ibn Tabataba (d. 322/934), 
in his yar al-shi‘r (Riyad 1985, 13) speaks of the “trial” 
{mihna) of the poets in his days who try to please exact- 
ing patrons by means of their rhetorical subtleties and 
witticisms, while abandoning the truthfulness allegedly 
found in early poetry. 

If there ever was a true querelle des ancients et mod- 
emes in Arabic literary history, it was mostly fought 
in moderate terms, the majority of critics professing 
their respect for the ancients, even though many 
pointed out the superior techniques of the moderns. 
Thus al-Hatimr (d. 388/998) notes that the latter 
excelled in fakhallus “because of the bright minds and 
subtle thoughts”, surpassing the primitive methods of 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic poets (Hilpat al-muhddara, 
Baghdad 1979, 215-16). Diya’ al-Din Ibn al-Achir (d. 
637/1239 [g.v.]) calls Abii Tammam, al-Buhturi and 
al-Mutanabbi “the al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat [q.vv.] 
of poetry” (al-Mathal al-s@ir, Cairo 1962, iti, 226) and 
pronounces them superior to all others, ancient and 
modern (iii, 274). The Andalusian anthologist Ibn 
Bassam (d. 543/1147 [q..]), explaining why he only 
includes recent poets, speaks scathingly of ancient 
poetry (al-Dhakhira, Beirut 1978-9, i/1, 13-14): “Every- 
thing that is recited over and over again is boring; 
the ear rejects ‘O abode of Mayya...’”; he goes on 
to quote irreverently the opening words of several of 
the Mu‘allakat [q.v.], perhaps the most “canonical” of 
all Arabic poems. At the other extreme stands e.g. 
Ibn Khaldiin [g.v.], arch-conservative for once, who 
quotes with apparent approval the opinion that the 
rhymes of al-Mutanabbi and al-Ma‘arr7 [q.v.] cannot 
be considered true poetry, because they did not fol- 
low (ancient) Arab poetical methods (al-Mukaddima, 
Cairo 1962, 1296, tr. F. Rosenthal, Princeton 1967, 
ii, 382). However, in the controversies such as arose 
on account of the style and motifs of Abi Tammam 
or al-Mutanabbi, it is usually not a matter of old 
vs. new. 
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book of badr‘). For a useful survey of mediaeval 

critical opinions, see Ibn Rashik, ‘Umda, i, 90-3 

(ft ‘L-kudama@ wa ’l-muhdathin), \00-1 (section on 

famous poets), ii, 263-45 (section on “modern 

motifs”, al-ma‘ani al-muhdatha). 
fz (GJ.H. van GELDER) 

MUHIBB at-DIN at-KHATIB, Sunni Arab 
journalist, publisher and editor, an influential 
figure of the Salafiyya [g.v.] as well as of Arab nation- 
alism [see KAWMIYyA. 1] in the 20th century (1886- 
1969). He was born in July 1886 in Damascus. Already 
in his youth his worldview was influenced by a num- 
ber of Salafi thinkers such as Tahir al-Djaza?irt (d. 
1920), and also by the writings of various Arab proto- 
nationalists, including al-Kawakibi [g.v.]. The gist of 
his views, which he advocated until the end of his 
life, can be described as a peculiar blend of Salaft 
and Arab nationalist positions (see Hurvitz, in Bibl). 

As a student of law in Istanbul (1905-7), and until 
the end of World War I, he was involved in the 
activities of a number of Arab secret societies such 
as al-Nahda al-‘Arabiyya and al-‘Arabiyya al-Fatat (for 
details, see his own account in al-Khatib, hayatuhu bi- 
kalamiht; also Burdj, Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib; Tauber, 
The emergence, idem, The Arab movements, in Bibl.). 

From 1916 onwards, he served the “Arab Revolt”, 
first as a member of the editorial staff of al-Kibla in 
Mecca, and later (summer 1919 to summer 1920} as 
chief editor of the Hashimite official newspaper in 
Damascus, al-Asima. However, a few days after the 
battle of Maysaliin (24 July 1920 [9.v.]) and the sub- 
sequent French occupation of Damascus, he left Syria 
for Egypt. 

Having finally settled in Cairo, Muhibb al-Din al- 
Khatib in the following years rose to some promi- 
nence, in Egypt and far beyond, as owner of a printing 
press, a bookshop and a publishing house serving the 
causes of ‘uritba [g.v.] and Sunni Islam, called al- 
Matba‘a al-Salafiyya wa-Maktabatuha. Further more, he 
gained recognition as founder and main author of 
two important journals, al-Zahra’ (1924-9) and al-Fath 
(1926-48), and also as editor of mediaeval as well as 
modern Arabic texts. 

Even before the fall of the Hashimite rule in the 
Hidjaz (1925), he had declared his support for Ibn 
Su‘iid [see ‘aBp AL-‘aziz, in Suppl.} and subsequently 
became an eloquent defender of Saudi-Wahhabi pol- 
itics and religious practice [see WAHHABIYYA. 2]. In 
this connection, he came forward as one of the most 
influential Sunni polemicists in modern times against 
the Shi‘a in general and their role in Islamic history 
in particular. As a result, he opposed all attempts at 
an ecumenical rapprochement between the two sides 
[see TAKRIB]. Even as chief editor of Madjallat al-Azhar 
(1952-9) he maintained this view (see Brunner, esp. 
193-208). He is also remembered as one. of the mod- 
ern authors who tried to restore the image of the 
Umayyads in the mind of the Sunni Arab public 
(Ende, 91-110). He died in Cairo on 30 December 
1969. 

Bibliography: 1. Arabic works. Kusayy 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Fthrist al-Maktaba al- 
Salafiyya, Cairo 1399/1978-9 (on p. 4, a list of his 
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al-Din al-Khatib wa-dawruhu fi *l-haraka al-‘arabiyya, 








1906-1920, Cairo 1990; Muhammad Radjab al- 
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‘L-mu‘Gsirin, ii, Damascus and Beirut 1995, 311-28. 

2. Western studies. W. Ende, Arabische Nation 
und tslamische Geschichte, Beirut 1977; E. Tauber, The 
emergence of the Arab movements, London 1993; idem, 
The Arab movements in World War I, London 1993; 
N. Hurvitz, Muhibb al-Din al-khatib’s Semitic wave 
theory and Pan-Arabism, in MES, xxix (1993), 118-34; 
R. Brunner, Anndherung und Distanz, Berlin 1996; 
C. Mayeur-Jaouen, Les débuts d’une revue néo-salafiste: 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatih et A\-Fath de 1926 a 1928, 
in RMMM, nos. 95-8 (= Débats intellectuelles au 
Moyen-Orient dans l’entre-deux-guerres) (Aix-en- 
Provence 2002), 227-55. (W. EnpE) 
MU‘INSIZ (a., 1.), from Ar. mu‘in “supporter, 

helper” and Tkish. siz “without”, a term connected 
with the introduction of the conscription system into 
the Ottoman Empire in the 19th century to indicate 
someone who has nobody to look after his 
family and other dependants if he is drafted, 
i.e. is a breadwinner. The decision as to who 
was regarded as sole breadwinner in a family depended 
on the age, sex and physical and mental condition 
of those left behind and on their degree of kinship 
to the potential mu‘tnsiz. Mu‘insiz were exempted from 
regular military service, but served as reservists: as 
redif and mustahfiz [see RADIF]. Once one was regis- 
tered as a regular soldier, becoming a mu‘insiz was 
rarely possible, even if personal circumstances had 
changed. 

Although mu‘insiz, as reservists, had only limited 
military obligations in times of peace, during times of 
mobilisation and war they were called up to the 
colours. In such cases, their families were left with- 
out breadwinners. To prevent these soldiers from wor- 
rying about their families and to obviate subsequent 
problems with morale and even desertion, the Ottoman 
state provided a separation allowance, the Muinsiz 
Wile MaGshi. First applied during the Crimean War, 
the allowance and the terms under which it was 
assigned remained rather vague until the second decade 
of the 20th century. The First World War forced the 
Ottoman authorities to become more specific. Articles 
49-55 of the Miikellefiyyet-i ‘Askertyye Kaniin-u Miiwakkati 
of May 1914 and its revised version of July-August 
1915 dealt with the separation allowance. A bill for 
a separate, thirty-one article law on the allowance was 
discussed in the Shiira-yi Dewlet [see ‘aBD AL-‘aziz; 
DUSTOR. ii. TURKEY] in October 1915, but did not 
reach the Medjlis-i Wiikela (Council of Ministers) and 
the Parliament until the end of 1918. 

Bibliography: Pakalin, ii, 573; Nicole A.N.M. 
van Os, Taking care of soldiers’ families. The Ottoman 
state and the Muinsiz Aule Maas1, in EJ. Ziircher (ed.), 
Arming the state. Military conscription in the Middle East 
and Central Asia, 1775-1925, London and New York 
1999, 95-110; Zurcher, The Ottoman conscription sys- 
tem in theory and practice, in ibid., 79-94. 

a (Nicote A.N.M. van Os) 

MUKAWWIYAT (a.), a medical term, originally 
denoting stimulants but gradually taking on the 
meaning of aphrodisiacs—probably as a form of 
euphemism——a meaning which it has retained into the 
present day. It will be noted, however, that in the 
Kaniin fi ‘l-tubb of Ibn Sina [¢.v.] the term mukawut 
is already in recurrent use in the section devoted to 
impotence (ii, 539-41). This is explained by the fact 
that aphrodisiacs were intended to restore to the defi- 
cient man all his vigour and all his strength and to 
excite his sexual desire (or that of the woman, evoked 
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in some texts, although it is the male to whom most 
attention is given), whence this blurring of meanings. 
Mediaeval Arabic medical texts used, for these prepa- 
rations, numerous words and expressions: mun‘iz, 
muhayyid) lt ‘l-shahwa, muhayyid) li ’l-bah, ashy@ tukawwi 
‘ala ‘l-djim@ and al-mufradat al-bahiyya. All these names 
refer to the notion of stimulating erection, exciting 
carnal desire and facilitating the sexual act. 

In a society where virility remained a major fac- 
tor, where guaranteeing the succession was an imper- 
ative for princes and where the presence of numerous 
concubines was still an element of social prestige in 
khassa circles—not to mention Kur’Anic verses calling 
for the “ploughing” of wives—it was to be expected 
that physicians should take an interest in aphrodisi- 
acs and that texts of erotology as a literary genre 
should proliferate. Thus it is worth noting the signi- 
ficant fact that the last recipe given in the famous for- 
mulary of al-Kohén al-‘Attar is that of an aphrodisiac 
(ma‘djiin al-sakankir, in Minhadj, 169). This medical lit- 
erature should be considered in association with the 
related tradition of works of erotology (kuiub al-bah), 
the existence of which is noted, from the 4th/10th 
century onward, by Ibn al-Nadim in a section of his 
Fikrist entitled Asm@ al-kutub al-mwallafa fi ’l-bah al- 
farist wa ‘l-hindi wa ’l-riimt wa ’l-‘arabi (436). He clearly 
points out the suggestive function of these works (‘ala 
tarik al-hadith al-mushabbik), most of which are undoubt- 
edly of Indian origin. Consequently, there existed a 
science associated with sexuality, linking empirical 
observations, theoretical material inspired by the pre- 
dominant medical doctrines, and psychological con- 
siderations. It is thus that the Shaykh al-Nafzawi refers 
to six causes of sexual desire: intensity of desire, abun- 
dance of sperm, encounter with desirable individuals, 
physical beauty fof the object of desire], fortifying 
nourishment and petting. He supplements this list with 
reference to eight factors predisposing the male to 
coitus (tukawwt ‘ala ‘l-djima‘): good health, absence of 
anxieties, happiness, relaxation, good diet, material 
well-being, variation of position and changing of part- 
ners (al-Rawd al-Gtir, 143). Sexual problems described 
by doctors therefore included, besides physical mal- 
functions, inhibitions and psychological neuroses. 
Obviously, the form of treatment depended on the 
precise definitions of these psychosomatic disorders. 
Medical treatises also describe impotence (adjz, nuksdn 
al-bah) and functional problems related to erection 
(intishar, inGz), generally known by the term istirkh@ 
al-kadib, paralysis, slackening of the penis—-but also 
female frigidity and anorgasm, which seem to be indi- 
cated by the expressions bard al-rahim or salabat al- 
rahim, respectively: drying up of the uterus, sclerosis 
of its tissues (Adnin, ii, 536-9). 

The therapies applied in the treatment of these 
disorders thus rely on a wide variety of remedies 
ranging from potions to massages, ointments to auto- 
suggestion. Medications may be either simple or 
compound. Looking first at what could accurately be 
called auto-suggestion: for the physician, this consists, 
in recommending that his patient read pornographic 
works on the multiple positions and forms of inter- 
course (al-kutub al-musannafa fi ahwdal al-djima‘ wa- 
ashkaliht) or even listen to erotic anecdotes (akhbar 
al-mudjam@‘ in). As regards aphrodisiac products as such, 
these are for the most part warming and stimulating 
items such as ginger, cinnamon, sandalwood, musk, 
camphor and asafoetida, combined with honey which 
remains a sovereign remedy. Types of compound 
aphrodisiacs are confections {ma‘diin) and electuaries 
(djawarshin} which the invalid takes daily; oils {duhn) 





and pomades (markam), prescribed for external use and 
applied to the vagina, the penis, the pelvic region 
and the loins; and douches for female use (hukna 
tukawwi “l-mara li ‘t-djima‘, Akrabadhin al-Kalanist, 144). 

One of the ingredients most often cited is the 
Egyptian skink (sakankir, Scincus officinarum), a variety 
of lizard which when dried and salted was credited— 
and is credited still in the traditional pharmacopoeia— 
with remarkable aphrodisiac qualities (Minkadj, 169), 
to such an extent that Dawid al-Antaki warns that 
this remedy can lead to death from excess of erec- 
tion (Tadhkira, 194). The success of this animal seems 
to be explained by its phallic appearance, just as 
today, for the same reasons, the horn of the rhinoc- 
eros is credited, in Chinese medicine, with highly 
aphrodisiac qualities. This form of mind projection 
featured, in one manner or another, in the choice of 
certain other components utilised in the preparation 
of aphrodisiacs: bull’s penis, “fox’s testicles” (khusa@ al- 
tha‘lab, Satyrion, Orchis hircina L.) and testicles of the 
cock or the ram. It should be noted that, in tradi- 
tional Arab medicine, use is still made, according to 
the theory of affinities, of the pulverised testicles of 
calf or bull, as well as the officinal skink (Bellakhdar, 
98). In conclusion, account should be taken of the 
extent to which, in the mediaeval Arab medical tra- 
dition, coitus is seen as an activity particularly bene- 
ficial to man on the psychological and physiological 
level, and the degree of importance attached by physi- 
cians to the physiological aspect. 
Bibliography: Dawid al-Antaki, Tadhkira uli 
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ae (F. Sanacustin) 
MUSA at-SADR, Sayyip, Imami Shi‘ cleric 
and political leader in Lebanon (1928-78?). 
Born in Kum [¢.v.] into a family of religious schol- 
ars with roots in southern Lebanon and ‘Irak, he 
studied in the madaris of his home town and at the 
University of Tehran where he read (secular) law. 

From 1954 to 1959, he pursued his studies in 
Nadjaf [g.v.], his principal teachers being Sayyid 
Muhsin al-Hakim {d. 1970) and Sayyid Abu ’Il-Kasim 
al-Khi’i (d. 1992). From Nadjaf he began establish- 
ing personal contacts with the Lebanese branch of his 
family, and in particular with his uncle, the influen- 
tial scholar Sayyid ‘Abd al-Husayn Sharaf al-Din [g.v.]. 
Before the latter’s death on 30 December 1957, he 
had apparently expressed the wish that Misa al-Sadr 
should succeed him as leader of the Imami Shi‘r 
community of Tyre [see sir]. 

In late 1959, Sayyid Miisa al-Sadr took up residence 
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in Tyre. In the following years he gained influence 
both locally and further afield as teacher and preacher 
and also as a spokesman (called Imam) for the Shr‘is 
of Lebanon [see also MUTAWALT], who felt socially and 
politically neglected by the government in Beirut. In 
the face of considerable resistance on the part of the 
old feudal leadership as well as from certain mem- 
bers of the Shi‘i clergy, he finally succeeded in set- 
ting up a Higher Shi‘ite Council (al-Madlis al-Islam 
al-Shi@ al-Ala) by resolution of the National Assembly 
in December 1967. In May 1969 Misa al-Sadr was 
elected president of this council, the first body to rep- 
resent the Shi‘a of Lebanon. 

In March 1974 he launched a mass movement 
called Harakat al-mahriimin, which was soon known to 
have formed a military wing called Afeadd al-mukdwama 
al-lubnaniyya (AMAL). In late August 1978, more than 
three years after the outbreak of the civil war in 
Lebanon, Misa al-Sadr suddenly disappeared while 
on a visit to Libya. The circumstances of this affair 
remain mysterious, but after a few years he was pres- 
sumed dead even by the majority of his followers. 
Both AMAL and its rival, Hizb Allah, claim to be the 
heirs to his spiritual and political legacy. 
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MUSABAKA (a., pl. musabakat) “race, competition, 

contest”; musdbaka tilawat al-Kur’an is thus a “contest 
in the recitation of the Kur’a4n”. Such contests 
are held in many contemporary Muslim countries 
and contexts, such as Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Indonesia 
and North America. International competitions are 
held periodically in Mecca and in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

There is a national level recitation competition held 
every two years in Indonesia. It is popularly known as 
“MTQ” (for musdbakah tilawatil kur’an). Local, regional 
and provincial eliminations determine the selection of 
the final contestants, who represent all of Indonesia’s 





provinces in a colourful and festive complex of events 
lasting about ten days. The Indonesian approach to the 
Kur’an recitation musébaka conceives it to be a “na- 
tional discipline” that affords Indonesia’s Muslims a 
chance to strengthen their religious life while enhanc- 
ing their pride as citizens of the Republic. Although 
recitation is at the core of the event, there are also 
Kur’anic quiz shows for youth, who appear on provin- 
cial teams; an elaborate dawa (Islamic “missions”) 
exhibit with displays of publications and programmes; 
a parade through the streets of the host city; colour- 
ful opening and closing ceremonies with processionals, 
special music, dance and recitation; and Islamic fashion 
shows. There is considerable national media coverage, 
as the MTQ is attended by the president, govern- 
ment ministers, the diplomatic corps, and distinguished 
Muslim leaders from Indonesia and abroad. Each 
MTQ is held in a different city, thus producing some- 
thing like a royal progress about the country over the 
years. 

Although recitation is governed by long-established 
adab, as far as the conduct of particular musdbakat is 
concerned, one needs to refer to specific cases. For 
example, the state television service in Surabaya, East 
Java, has sponsored a provincial musdbaka that fea- 
tures groups of timed recitation selections (a standard 
procedure) interspersed with popular musical inter- 
ludes performed by Muslim “seminarians” on guitars 
and other instruments (cf. Roman Catholic “rock” 
masses). In the Indonesian national-level tournament, 
the reciters are divided into categories of boys, girls, 
women, men and handicapped (usually blind). There 
are separate categories for those who read the Kur’anic 
passages from a mushaf and those who recite from 
memory. Judges evaluate the performances according 
to established criteria in dda (deportment, etiquette), 
tadjwid {technical rules and procedures of recitation), 
and naghamat (musical modes and melodies). Prizes 
and trophies are awarded to winning individuals and 
provincial teams, whose return home is marked by 
special festivities. 

Bibliography: There is not much scholarly litera- 
ture on Kur’anic recitation competitions, although 
specific events are covered in the popular media. 
For Indonesia, see Khadijatus Shalihah, Perkembangan 
sent baca al-Qur’an dan Quraat Twjuh di Indonesia (“Dev- 
elopments in the art of reading the Kur’an and 
the Seven Readings in Indonesia”), Jakarta 1983, 
84-97; a more popular descriptive article is F.M. 
Denny, The Great Indonesian Qur’an-chanting tournament, 
in The World and I (June 1986), 216-23, based on 
field work. The musdbaka idea is motivated largely 
by a concern for maintaining and strengthening 
Kuranic literacy, especially in non-Arabic speaking 
countries. For ways in which Indonesians approach 
this, see Denny, Quran recitation training in Indonesia: 
a survey of contexts and handbooks, in A. Rippin (ed.), 
Approaches to the history of the interpretation of the Quran, 
Oxford 1988, 288-306. (F.M. Denny) 
MUSAFIR (a.), literally, “traveller”. For the genre 

of travel account literature, see RIHLA. For the rest 
houses and caravanserais set up for travellers, see 
KHAN, MANZIL, and MIHMAN, in Suppl. For the com- 
mercial caravans of which travellers also usually formed 
part, see KARWAN. For the Pilgrimage caravans, see 
HADJDJ. iii and AMIR AL-HADJDJ. For the highways along 
which travellers passed, see SHARI‘. 
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2. In Swahili literature. 

The word naira is not well known in Swahili except 
in scholarly circles. The Swahili word ngano (common 
also in other Bantu languages) is in use for all invented 
tales including fables, as opposed to Aadithi, which 
originally referred to Islamic legends about the Prophet 
Muhammad and the characters he used to discuss 
with the Sakaba, while seated in the mosque at Medina 
after prayers. Today, such hadith contain some of the 
most fantastic adventure tales, including the exploits 
of ‘Alf against the djinn and shayatin. Next to Arabian 
tales, such as Madjnin and Layla, there are tales of 
Persian origin circulating on the Swahili coast, such 
as those of Sendibada (= Sindbad) or Farhad and 
Shirin. India is richly represented as a supplier of 
motifs for the Swahili storytellers. Fables from the 
Panéatantra, such as that of the monkey and the croc- 


odile (who has become a shark in the Swahili ver- | 


sion) are well known in Swahili, although they may 
have come via the Persian version of this work, the 
Anwar-i Suhaylt. Curiously, the Arabian version, Kalila 
wa-Dimna [q.v.], is not known in Swahili. Some tales 
even go back to Sanskrit literature, such as the Tale 


of the Three Magic Objects from the Vetdlapan- | 


cavimsatika, or the Tale of Moses (ie. the Prophet 
Misa) and the two Angels, ultimately based on the 
Sanskrit Kathdsanitsdgara. 

Swahili scholars are very well read in Arabic tra- 
ditional literature, especially the Kisas al-anby@ [q.v.}, 
Creation and cosmology (ibd@° wa-‘lm al-samawat), the 
Stra, Mawld, Mivadj, and the fabulous tales of al- 
Iskandar and Nabi Sulayman. 

Finally, there is the vast African heritage of nar- 
ration, which includes fables for children including 
the Aesop-type tales, as well as bloodcurdling stories 
about ghosts and monsters of every description; purely 


African, fresh original, well-structured tales of wonders. | 


Bibliography: E. Steere, Swahili tales, London 
1869; C.B. Biittner, Lieder und Geschichten der Suaheli, 
Berlin 1894; C. Velten, Mérchen und Erzdhlungen der 
Suaheli, Berlin 1898; L. Reinisch, Die Somali Sprache. 
I. Texte, Vienna 1900; Velten, Prosa und Poesie der 
Suahelt, Berlin 1907; G. Meinhof, Afrikanische Marchen, 
Jena 1917; E. Cerulhi, The folk literature of the Galla 
of Southen Abyssinia (Harvard African Studies, ID 


Cambridge 1922; Alice Werner, Myths and legends of | 


the Bantu, London 1933; M.M. Moreno, Favole e 
rime galla) Rome 1935; E. Damman, Dichtungen in 
der Lamu Mundart des Suaheli, Hamburg 1940; idem, 
Die Quellen der Suahelidichtung, in Isl, xxvi (1942), 
250-68; J.W.T. Allen, Tendi, London 1971; H.T. 
Norris, Saharan myth and saga, Oxford 1972; J. 
Knappert, The epic in Africa, in Jnal. of the Folklore 
Inst., iv/2-3 (Bloomington 1967), 171ff; idem, The 
Qisasu ‘l-Anbwya’t as moralistic stories, in Procs. of the 
Seminar for Arabian Studws, vi (London 1976), 103-16; 
idem, Epic poetry in Swahili and other African languages, 
Leiden !983; idem, Islamic legends, Leiden 1985; 
idem, Kings, gods and spirits from Afmcan mythology, 
London 1986; idem, Myths and legends of the Swahili, 
Nairobi 1986. (J. KNAPPERT) 





aL-NADJASHI, Kays b. ‘Amr al-Harithi, Arab 
poet of the Ist/7th century, probably called by 
this epithet because of his dark skin inherited from 
his Ethiopian mother, d. 49/669. 

Born in Nadjran, he and his clan became converts 
to Islam at Medina in 10/632. His bellicose nature 
led him to compose virulent satires against “Abd al- 
Rahman b. Hassan b. Thabit, who replied with the 
aid of his father. On the advice of al-Hutay’a and 
Hassan [g.vv.], the caliph ‘Umar had al-Nadjasht 
imprisoned for his invectives against the B. ‘Adjlan 
and their poet Ibn Mukbil [¢.v.]. At the battle of 
Siffin, he joined ‘Ali and exchanged verses of a politico- 
religious nature with Mu‘awiya’s poets, notably Ka‘b 
b. Dju‘ayl. However, he left ‘Ali’s side after the lat- 
ter had him flogged for drinking wine during 
Ramadan, and he went over to Mu‘awiya’s army, 
eventually dying at Lahdj in Yemen. 

Al-Nadjashi’s poetic ceuvre does not seem to have 
been gathered together in a diwdn by the early philol- 
ogists, although Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Cairo, 157, 
mentions a Avtab al-Nadjashi attributed to al-Mada ini. 
Modern authors, such as Schultess, Cheikho and al- 
Nu‘aymi have endeavoured to piece together his sur- 
viving verses, and T. al-‘Ashshash, S. Ghurab and 
S. Bakkari have tried to reconstitute the diwdn, based 
on some 50 sources, in Annales de ?Université de Tunis, 
xxi (1982), 105-201, comprising 333 verses in 64 pieces 
of unequal length from one to 43 verses. His themes 
are the usual main poetric ones: satire, praise, fakhr, 
elegy and erotic poetry, with his poetry reflecting the 
main phases of his life and times. Following al-‘Amili, 
Ayan al-Shi‘a, xliii, 368-9, he may be considered as 
one of the main pro-‘Alid poets of the period before 
50/670, with his eulogies of ‘Ali and his supporters 
and insults against Mu‘awiya and his partisans at 
the time of Siffin forming over half of his surviving 
verses. 

Bibliography: See, in addition to the works men- 
tioned above, Brockelmann, S I, 73; Zirikli, Alam’, 
vi, 58; Blachere, HLA, ii, 320; Sezgin, GAS, 11, 307- 
8; and El Achéche, doctorat d’état thesis, La poésie 
shite jusqu’au HI" siécle de V'Heégire, Paris 1988, unpubl., 
and corpus of Shi‘T poetry to the 3rd century A.H., 
Ash‘Gr al-tashayyu, Beirut 1997. 

i . (Tates Ev ACHECHE) 
NADJIB KHAN (see Napjis AL-DAWLA). 
NAFAKA (a), in Islamic law, maintenance, i.e. 

of the necessities of life, consisting of food, clothing 
and shelter. The obligation to provide for a person’s 
maintenance arises from kinship, ownership and 
marriage. 

Kinship 

Fathers are obliged to provide for their children, 
unless the latter have sufficient property to support 
themselves. The obligation lasts with regard to boys 
until puberty, and regarding girls, until they marry 
and their marriage is consummated. After puberty, 
boys are entitled to maintenance from their fathers if 
they are physically or mentally unfit to support them- 
selves and their fathers have sufficient means. 
According to all schools of jurisprudence, children 
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with sufficient means must support their parents if 
they are indigent. The Shafi‘is and Imami Shi‘is hold 
that this obligation exists with regard to all ascen- 
dants. The Hanafis extend it to all blood relatives 
within the forbidden degrees (dhawi rahim mahram). 

Ownership 

The owner of a slave has the duty to maintain 
him or her. If he fails to do so, the judge may sell 
the slave without the master’s consent. 

Marnage 

The husband’s duty to maintain his wife is regarded 
as a consideration for her being under her husband’s 
control (mahbiisa). As a consequence, her right to main- 
tenance arises only after the consummation of her 
marriage, when cohabitation begins, and does not 
depend on her indigence. According to most schools, 
the level of maintenance depends on the status of 
both spouses. A wife is always entitled to be housed 
alone, preferably at some distance from her co-wives, 
and not to be forced to share her accommodation 
with her husband’s relatives. If it is in accordance 
with the status of both spouses, the wife must be pro- 
vided with a domestic servant. 

The wife’s right to maintenance ends with the ter- 
mination of the marriage by her husband’s decease 
or by repudiation. Since marriage persists after a revo- 
cable repudiation (¢alak [g.v.] radj7) until the expiry of 
the waiting period (“dda [q.v.}), the wife is entitled to 
maintenance during this period. Although after an 
irrevocable (4am) repudiation the marriage comes 
immediately to an end, the husband must provide for 
his former wife during the ensuing waiting period if 
she is pregnant. If she is not, opinions vary. 

The husband’s obligation is suspended if his wife 
is disobedient (ndshiza). This is the case if she refuses 
to move to the marital home or leaves it without her 
husband’s consent or a lawful reason. Her right to 
maintenance, however, is not affected if her behav- 
iour is justified, e.g. if the home provided by her hus- 
band does not meet the legal requirements (maskan 
shard) or if he has exceeded the bounds of proper 
marital chastisement. All schools but the Hanafis (who 
argue that such circumstances are practically impos- 
sible to prove) regard the wife’s refusal to have sex- 
ual intercourse with her husband as disobedience 
entailing the suspension of maintenance. 

Whereas most schools regard maintenance as an 
ordinary debt whose arrears are due and payable, the 
Hanafi view is different: if the husband for whatever 
reason does not provide maintenance, his obligation 
expires after one month, unless the amount of main- 
tenance has been specified by agreement between the 
spouses or by judicial decree. All schools except the 
Hanafis and the Shi‘is regard the husband’s failure 
to provide maintenance as a ground for divorce for 
the wife. Since the Hanafi doctrine on these two issues 
was prejudicial to women, the views of the other 
schools have now been introduced by legislation in 
many Hanafi countries. 

For nafaka in the sense of expenditure, see 
RIZK. 3. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Abii Zahra, al-Ahwal 
al-shakhsiyya, Cairo n.d., 243-73; Yiisuf al-Fakih, al- 
Ahwal al-shakhsiyya fi fikh Ahl al-Bayt, Beirut 1989, 
292-6; ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djaziri, Kitab al-fikh ‘ala 
‘t-madhahib al-arba‘a, iv, Kism al-ahwal al-shakhsiyya, 
5th impr. Cairo n.d., 553-94; Y. Linant de Belle- 
fonds, Traité de droit musulman comparé, Paris etc. 1965, 
ii, 256-86; D. Santillana, Istituzioni di diritto musulmano 
malechita con riguardo anche al sistema sciafiita, Rome 
1938, i, 231-4, 243-7; Y. Meron, L’obligation al- 





mentaire entre époux en droit musulman hanéfite, Paris 

1971. (R. PETErs) 

AL-NAHY ‘an at-MUNKAR (a.), “forbidding 
wrong”, in full al-amr bi ‘t-ma‘rif wa ‘l-nahy ‘an al- 
munkar, “commanding right and forbidding wrong”. 
The term is used to refer to the exercise of legit- 
imate authority, either by holders of public office 
or by individual Muslims who are legally competent 
(mukallaf), with the purpose of encouraging or enfor- 
cing adherence to the requirements of the Shari‘a. 
This article deals mainly with the duty of individual 
Muslims in this regard; technically, this is usually con- 
sidered to be a collective obligation (fard kifaya) [see 
FARD]. 

1. Terminology. 

The term is taken from the Kur’an, where for- 
bidding wrong is generally held to be imposed as a 
duty in III, 104: “Let there be one community of 
you, calling to good, and commanding right and for- 
bidding wrong; those are the prosperers.” Other verses 
making clear reference to forbidding wrong are III, 
110, 114; VII, 157; EX, 71, 112; XXII, 41; XXX], 
17, However, there is little indication in the Kur’an 
of the concrete character of the duty. 

The most-cited Sunni tradition uses a somewhat 
different wording. In the frame-story, a man reproves 
the Umayyad governor of Medina (the future caliph 
Marwan I [¢.v.]) for infringing the swnna in the course 
of leading a ritual prayer. The Companion Abii Sa‘id 
al-Khudri (d. 74/693) approves the man’s action, and 
quotes the Prophet as saying: “Whoever of you sees 
a wrong (munkar), let him put it right (fa-l-yughayyir- 
hu) with his hand; if he cannot, then with his tongue; 
if he cannot, then with [or in] his heart” (Muslim, 
Sahih, ed. M.F. ‘Abd al-Baki, Cairo 1955-6, 69, no. 
49). From this tradition is derived the term ‘aghyir al- 
munkar “righting wrong”, while a variant text supports 
the term inkar al-munkar “(manifesting) disapproval of 
wrong”. 

The Muslim scholars take it for granted that al- 
nahy ‘an al-munkar, taghyir al-munkar and inkar al-munkar 
all refer to the same duty. They occasionally make 
distinctions between al-amr bi ‘l-ma‘rif and al-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar, but normally assume that a single duty is 
involved. Al-Ghazalt (d. 505/1111 [.0.]), devised a 
new terminology for the duty of individuals based on 
the root f-s-b; thus the duty itself is Azsba, one who 
performs it is muhtasib, etc. (hyd ‘ulm al-din, Cairo 1967- 
8, ii, 398). Hereafter the duty is referred to in this arti- 
cle as “forbidding wrong”. 

2. Forbidding wrong by holders of public 
office. 

The sources speak of the exercise of authority by 
the legitimate ruler of the community as forbidding 
wrong. This usage is especially common in Imami, 
Zaydi and Ibadi texts, where forbidding wrong is 
closely linked to the imamate (e.g. ‘Alt b. Ibrahim al- 
Kummi, Tafsir, ed. T.M. al-Djaz@iri, Nadjaf 1386-7/1966- 
8, i, 306; ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-‘Alawi, Strat al-Hadi 
ila ‘t-Hakk Yahya ibn al-Husayn, ed. S. Zakkar, Beirut 
1972, 29; al-Bisyawi, Djami‘, Ruwi 1984, iv, 192). But 
such language is also found in Sunni sources (e.g. al- 
Mas‘tdi, Muriid}, §3,111, on the caliph al-Muhtadr 
{g.2.]). Holders of subordinate offices may also be 
described as forbidding wrong, especially the officially- 
appointed muhtasib (e.g. al-Mawardi, al-Ahkdm al- 
sultaniyya, ed. A.M. al-Baghdadi, Kuwait 1989, 315) 
[see HisBa]. Despite the fact that such diction is wide- 
spread, it is not usually an object of scholastic reflec- 
tion. Where scholars writing on the role of the muhtastb 
pause to analyse the duty of forbidding wrong, they 
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tend to borrow what they say from discussions of the 
duty of the individual (as in the chapter on the muhtasib 
in Khundji, Sudék al-mulitk, ed. M.S<A. Muwahhid, 
Tehran 1362 shamst/1983, 175-99, which includes much 
material going back to al-Ghazali). Opinion is divided 
on the question whether the state should have a mono- 
poly of the use of violence in forbidding wrong. 

3. Forbidding wrong by individuals in prin- 
ciple. 

There is an extensive scholastic literature on this 
subject. Much material may be found in sources of 
the following types: Kur’a4n commentaries under the 
relevant Kur’dnic verses; commentaries on Prophetic 
traditions under the relevant traditions; the handbooks 
of doctrine (usa al-din) of some but not all theologi- 
cal schools; works on substantive law among the 
Imamis, Zaydis and Ibadis (but not the Sunnis); and 
occasional monographs devoted to forbidding wrong. 
In terms of wealth of concrete detail, the richest body 
of material on the duty is a collection of responsa of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855 [g.v.]) (Aba Bakr al- 
Khallal, a/-Amr bi ‘l-ma‘riif wa ‘l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, ed. 
‘A.A. ‘Ata, Cairo 1975). In conceptual terms, the most 
sophisticated discussions stem from the Mu‘tazila [g.v.] 
and their Zaydi and [mami heirs; by contrast, the 
Ash‘ariyya and Maturidiyya [9.vv.] have less to say. 
By far the most influential account of the duty is the 
substantial and very clear analysis that al-Ghazalt 
included in his Jhya’ (ii, 391-455, forming the ninth 
book of the second quarter, rub‘, of the work). The 
influence of this treatment extended to all Sunni 
schools, and also to the Imamis, Zaydis and Ibidis. 

The central theme in formal discussions of the duty 
is often the set of conditions under which someone 
is obligated to confront a wrong. In the account of 
the Zaydt Mu‘tazilt Mankdim (d. 425/1034), a pupil 
of the Shafit Mu‘tazili ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. Ahmad 
al-Hamadhant (d. 415/1025 [9.z.]), these conditions 
are in outline as follows: (1) knowledge of law: the 
prospective performer of the duty must know that 
what he forbids is indeed wrong; (2) knowledge of 
fact: he must know, or have good reason to believe, 
that the wrong in question is in the making (hédir); 
(3) absence of worse side-effects: he must know that 
his action will not lead to a greater evil; (4) efficacy: 
he must know, or have good reason to believe, that 
his speaking out will be efficacious; (5) absence of 
danger: he must know, or have good reason to believe, 
that his action will not lead to harm to his person 
or property (Mankdim, Tack Sharh al-Usiil al-khamsa, 
edited by ‘A. ‘Uthman as the Sharh al-Usil al-khamsa 


of ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. Ahmad, Cairo 1965, 142-3). | 


Other scholars are likely to discuss these issues in 
somewhat different ways, and to disagree on details. 
Occasionally a scholar will reject a condition outright, 
but this is rare; a case in point is the Shafi‘? al- 
Nawawi (d. 676/1277), who holds the uncommon 
view that one should proceed irrespective of the 
prospects of success, thus rejecting the fourth condi- 
tion (cf. Sharh Sahih Muslim, Beirut 1987, i, 382); he 
is followed in this by a good number of later Shafi‘is 
and some non-Shafi‘is. 

The means by which the duty is to be performed 
are generally presented in an escalatory sequence (e.g. 
Mankdim, Tatk, 144, 744-5; al-Ghazali, Ihya’, ii, 420-5; 
contrast the wording of the Prophetic tradition cited 
above). Thus one should speak politely to the offender 


before rebuking him harshly, and only proceed to | 


physical action if words are of no avail. The major 
disagreement concerns the use of violence in forbid- 





ding wrong: can it be used by individuals, and if so, | 


can it reach the point of recourse to arms? The use 
of arms finds favour among the Mut‘tazilis, Zaydis 
and Ibadis, and is sanctioned by some Sunnis; but 
many Sunnis reject it, as do the Imamis. 

This is not the only issue on which tension arises 
between more activist and more quietist approaches 
to forbidding wrong. Thus there is a major dis- 
agreement in connection with the fifth condition. While 
it is generally accepted that danger voids the obliga- 
tion (at least if the degree of prospective harm is sig- 
nificant), it is disputed whether, or in what circumstances, 
it may still be virtuous to proceed. Thus according 
to Mankdim, such action would be virtuous only if 
it secured the greater glory of the faith (edz al-din, 
see Ta‘lik, 143), whereas the Hanaft Mut‘tazilr Abu 
‘l-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044 [g.v. in Suppl.]), like- 
wise a pupil of ‘Abd al-Djabbar, held that no such 
distinction could be made, the greater glory of the 
faith being at issue in all such cases (cf. al-Himmast, 
al-Munkidh min al-taklid, Kumm 1412-14/1991-4, ii, 219). 
By contrast, Imami authorities condemn such action 
(e.g. Murtada, Dhakhira, ed. A. al-Husayni, Kumm 
1411/1990-1, 557-8). 

A closely related question is whether it is virtuous 
to rebuke rulers harshly for their misdeeds. Al-Ghazali, 
representing a widespread view, was strongly in favour 
of this, and included in his discussion of the duty a 
substantial number of relevant anecdotes (Jhya’, 1, 437-55). 
Ibn Hanbal, by contrast, discouraged such activity 
(Ibn Abr Ya‘la, Tabakat al-Hanabila, ed. M.H. al-Fiki, 
Cairo 1952, i, 47), and the Hanbali Ibn al-Djawzi 
(d. 597/1201) followed suit in his recension of al- 
Ghazili’s Ihy@ (see Ahmad b. Kudama al-Makdisi, 
Mukhtasar Minhad) al-késidin, Damascus 1389, 130). 
Likewise Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), in his Imami 
recension of the Jha’, disallows rudeness to rulers, 
and impugns the motives of the heroes of al-Ghazali’s 
anecdotes (al-Mahadjdja al-bayd@ ft tahdhib al-Ihya’, ed. 
‘A.A. al-Ghaffari, Tehran 1339-42 shamst/1960-3, iv, 
112-13). 

A fina] question of this kind, for those who accept 
recourse to arms, is whether forbidding wrong can 
take the form of rebellion against unjust rule. Such 
rebellion is usually condemned among the Sunnis, 
although Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) is a striking excep- 
tion (Fisal, Cairo 1317-21, iv, 175-6). Thus Abt: Hanifa 
(d. 150/767-8) is quoted as rejecting rebellion on the 
ground that its costs would exceed its benefits (Abi 
Hanifa, al-Fikh al-absat, ed. M.Z. al-Kawthari, Cairo 
1368, 44). But rebellion under the aegis of forbidding 
wrong finds approval among, for example, the Ibadis 
(cf. P. Crone and F. Zimmermann, The epistle of Salim 
tén Dhakwan, Oxford 2001, 140, §127 of the Arabic 
text), here continuing a Kharidjite tradition, and the 
Zaydis (e.g. Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Kifi, Muntakhab, 
San‘a’ 1993, 14). 

One major concern (on which the systematic dis- 
cussions in Mut‘tazilt and related sources are surpris- 
ingly silent) is privacy: how far do its requirements 
override the duty of forbidding wrong? The basic idea 
is that for forbidding wrong to be in place, the wrong 
must in some way be public knowledge; a hidden sin, 
according to a Prophetic tradition, harms only the 
sinner (Ibn Abi ‘l-Dunya, ‘Ukibat, ed. M.K.R. Yusuf, 
Beirut 1996, 43, no. 40). Moreover, steps that would 
make hidden wrongs manifest are strongly discour- 
aged. The Kur’anic prohibition of spying (XLEX, 12) 
is widely quoted (e.g. Abii Yaa Ibn al-Farra’, al- 
Mu‘tamad fi usiil al-din, ed. W.Z. Haddad, Beirut 1974, 
§355), as are versions of a Prophetic tradition that 
makes it a duty not to disclose shameful aspects of 
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the lives of outwardly respectable Muslims (also quoted 
by Aba Yala; cf. Muslim, Sahih, 1996, no. 2,580). 
The problematic cases arise in the grey area between 
public and private. Thus if one passes someone in 
the street who has a suspicious bulge under his cloak— 
suggesting that he is carrying a bottle of alcoholic 
liquor or a musical instrument—should one confront 
him (cf. Aba Ya‘la Ibn al-Farra’, al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, 
ed. M.H. al-Fiki, Cairo 1966, 296-7)? 

4. Forbidding wrong by individuals in prac- 
tice. 

Some of the more concrete prescriptive literature 
also sheds light on the practice of the duty. Thus the 
responsa of Ibn Hanbal illustrate the kinds of wrong 
regularly confronted by individual Muslims in 3rd/9th 
century Baghdad. The most frequent are making music 
and drinking alcoholic liquor, followed by sexual mis- 
conduct (cf. al-Khallal, a/-Amr bt ‘l-ma‘rif, no. 57); a 
variety of other wrongs appear from time to time, 
such as faulty prayer, chess-playing and the display 
of images. The mix seems to have been much the 
same at other times and places. 

Biographical and historical sources preserve a con- 
siderable amount of scattered anecdotal material 
regarding the actual performance of the duty. On the 
whole, this material is richer for the earlier centuries 
of Islam than for later periods. 

One respect in which the anecdotal material dif- 
fers significantly from the prescriptive material is that 
it is much less ambivalent about confrontations involv- 
ing danger. Thus many approving stories are told of 
pious Muslims who rebuked unjust rulers without 
regard for the consequences. An example is the reproof 
administered by Shu‘ayb b. Harb (d. 196/811-12) to 
the caliph Hariin al-Rashid [g.v.] on the road to 
Mecca, in which he addressed the caliph by name; 
he was released when he pointed out that he did the 
same to God (al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Takk Baghdad, 
Cairo 1931, ix, 239-40). At the same time, historical 
sources provide numerous examples of rebels who 
invoked forbidding wrong (see e.g. Ibn Hayyan, 
Muktabis, ed. M.M. Antufia, Paris 1937, 133, on the 
Andalust rebel Ibn al-Kitt [g.v.] in 288/901). 

While the anecdotal material normally takes the 
side of those who perform the duty, it also brings out 
the fact that they were often regarded by others as 
pious busybodies; thus when Abu ’l-Husayn al-Niri 
(d. 295/907-8) [see aL-NGRI] concerns himself with a 
cargo of wine belonging to the caliph, the boatman 
calls him a “meddlesome Suft” (saft kathir al-fudiil) (al- 
Dhahabi, Styar alam al-nubala’, ed. S. al-Arna’it et al., 
Beirut 1981-8, xiv, 76). 

5. Modern developments. 

Discussion of forbidding wrong has played a sig- 
nificant part in the modern history of Islamic thought 
and practice, with Imami scholars tending to be more 
innovative than Sunni ones. 

One question that has naturally received increased 
attention is the role of women in forbidding wrong. 
In pre-modern times, a few authorities explicitly 
excluded women from performing the duty, a few 
(notably al-Ghaz4li and some Ibadis) explicitly included 
them, but most said nothing either way (for al-Ghazali’s 
view, see Jhy@, ii, 398). Modern authors, by contrast, 
often include women, even if they limit their role (e.g. 
Khilid b. “Uthman al-Sabt, a/-Amr bi ‘l-ma‘riif wa ‘I-nahy 
‘an al-munkar, London 1995, 171-2, a conservative 
Sunni view; Ahmad Tayyibi Shabistarl, Takiyya; amr 
bah ma‘riif wa nahy az munkar, Tehran 1350 shamsi/1971, 
208, a radical Imami view). 

There has been a widespread trend towards greater 





political activism, most consistently among the Imamis. 

Thus the view that it is wrong to proceed in the 
face of danger was qualified or rejected not just by 
Khumayni (d. 1409/1989 [¢.v. in Suppl.]) (Tahzir al- 
wasila, Beirut 1981, i, 472-6), but by numerous schol- 
ars of his and later generations. On the Sunni side, 
one example among many of a strongly activist fig- 
ure is the Algerian ‘Ali b. Hadjdj; thus in a talk dis- 
tributed on cassettes, he quotes with enthusiasm a 
passage in which al-Ghazali sanctioned the recruit- 
ment of armed bands in the cause of forbidding wrong 
(hy@, ii, 425). But more quietist trends are also at 
work. Thus in Egypt, Hasan al-Banna (d. 1368/1949) 
(see AL-BANNA’] was against forbidding wrong “with 
the band” (‘Abd al-Khabir al-Khili, Aa’id al-da‘wa al- 
Islamiyya Hasan al-Banna, Cairo 1952, 73), and Sayyid 
Kutb (d. 1386/1966 [g.v.]) considered the duty to be 
in abeyance in the absence of an Islamic state (Ft 
gual al-Kurdan, Beirut 1973-4, 949). Khalid al-Sabt, a 
mainstream Su‘tdi scholar, does not share such views, 
but bypasses the more subversive statements of al- 
Ghazali (al-Amr bi ‘l-ma‘riif, 31 6ff.). 

There has also been an unprecedented emphasis 
on the desirability of achieving greater organisation 
for the purpose of forbidding wrong (see e.g. 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Rashid, al-Afuntalak, Beirut 
1976, 146-54, for a Sunni view, and Husayn al-Niri 
al-Hamadani, al-Amr 61 ‘l-mariif wa ’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, 
Tehran 1990, 65, for an Imami view). In some Islamic 
countries, this has led to the creation of new organs 
of the state entrusted with the performance of the 
duty (but not to the revival of the traditional office 
of the official muhtasib). Thus in Su‘tidi Arabia, a sys- 
tem of “committees (hay’at) for commanding right and 
forbidding wrong” emerged in the aftermath of the 
Su‘tid? conquest of the Hidjaz in 1343-4/1924-5, ini- 
tially as a device to contain the zeal of the Wahhabi 
Ikhwan [g.v.] against the misdeeds of the Hidjazis and 
pilgrims (cf. Hafiz Wahba, Djazirat al-‘Arab fi ’l-kam 
al-‘“ishrin, Cairo 1961, 309-12). In Iran, following the 
Islamic Revolution of 1399/1979, a plurality of organs 
of the state acquired responsibility for forbidding 
wrong; and in Afghanistan, a single organisation was 
established to discharge the duty after the Taliban 
conquered Kabul in 1417/1996. 

Bibliography: See also Elr, art. “Amr be ma‘rif” 

(W. Madelung); M. Cook, Commanding nght and for- 
bidding wrong in Islamic thought, Cambridge 2000 (with 
extensive bibl.). Many of the works cited in the 
article contain substantial treatments of forbidding 
wrong, notably those of al-Khallal, Mankdim and 
al-Ghazali. (M. Cook) 

NAKD {4,), “fliterary] criticism”, in modern 
Arabic, al-nakd al-adabi, in mediaeval times most com- 
monly used in the construct nakd al-shi‘r “criticism of 
poetry”. The critic is naked (pl. nukkad or nakada) or, 
more rarely, nakkad; the form VIII verbal noun intkad 
is a synonym of nakd. The term originated in the fig- 
urative use (magjaz) of nakd in the sense of “assaying 
(coins) and separating the good from the bad” (for 
the madjaz character, see al-Zamakhshari. Asas al- 
balagha, Beirut n.d., col. 469c, and for an extended 
analogy between assayer and critic, see al-Tawhidi, 
al-Mukabasat, Cairo 1347/1929, 170). Outside the field 
of literary criticism the term is also used in hadith 
criticism (al-Tahanawi, Aashshaf, ed. A. Sprenger, 
Calcutta 1862, 1381, s.v. intekdd); here, too, the anal- 
ogy of the assayer is invoked (see Ibn Aby Hatim al- 
Razi, “lal al-hadith, Cairo 1343/1924-5, i, 9). 

Nakd al-shir became the designation of a system- 
atic discipline probably through the book of this title 
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written by Kudama b. Dja‘far (d. ca. 337/948 [¢.v.], 
and see below) in the first half of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. The title should probably still be understood in 
the original metaphorical sense, “The Assaying of 
Poetry”. Since Kudama is very much aware of his 
innovative approach, the era preceding him may be 
called the pre-systematic period. This does not imply 
that all works after him were systematic, only that a 
standard had been set. 

Pre-systematic literary criticism 

Most of the material for this period is found in 
books on poets, such as Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi (d. 
231-2/845-6 [9.v.]), Tabakat fuhil al-shuara’; Ibn 
Kutayba (d. 276/889 [¢.v.]), A. al-Shi’r wa ‘t-shu‘ara’; 
and above all Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isbahani (d. 356/967 
[¢.v.}), A. al-Aghani, but also in adab encyclopaedias, 
such as Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyin al-akhbar, and Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih (d. 328/940 [g.v.]), al-kd al-farid. In addition, 
there are works of a directly pertinent nature, namely 
al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9 [¢.v.]), A. al-Bayan wa ‘l-tabyin; 
and al-Marzubani (d. 384/994 [9.v.]), A. al-Muwashshah 
St m@’akhidh al-‘ulama@ ‘ala *t-shu‘ara’. Information about 
the earliest phase of this period, up to the times of 
the great transmitters (ruwdat, sing. ra@wiya) like Hammad 
al-Rawiya (d. 155-6/772-3 [9.v.]) and Khalaf al-Ahmar 
(d. ca. 180/796 [q.v.]) is anecdotal and mostly leg- 
endary. However, given the high degree of sophisti- 
cation of even the earliest poetry, it is highly likely 
that there existed some implied rules of critical appre- 
ciation and at least a rudimentary technical vocabu- 
lary for discussions among the experts, i.e. poets and 
transmitters. There is some likelihood that the terms 
for rhyme mistakes (‘wid al-kdfyya, or simply ‘wid al- 
shir) go back to pre-Islamic times. Al-Akhfash al-Awsat 
(d. 215/830 or 221/836 [q.v.]) points out that the 
‘arab defined these terms only very loosely (Kawa fi, 
43, 55, 67, 68), and early literary theorists such as 
Tha‘lab (d. 291/904 [9.v.]) (Kawa@%d, 67-70) and 
Kudama (Nakd, 108-11) include these mistakes in their 
works, although they normally abstain from all prosod- 
ical technicalities. Both facts suggest that this termi- 
nology was not of recent vintage. It is also quite likely 
that some of the terms that, later on, make up the 
varied taxonomy of plagiarism go back to the early 
days of Arabic poetry. This would in particular refer 
to ighara (lit. “raiding”), the rather archaic procedure 
of a famous poet forcing a less famous one to give 
up a flawless line, because the more famous poet has 
a greater right to it. Finally, there are also a few 
glimpses of critical vocabulary in the poetry itself. The 
Umayyad poet ‘Adi b. al-Rika‘ (d. ca. 100/720), e.g., 
mentions that in careful revision of his poem at night 
he “straightens out” what is “crooked” in his poems 
(see Diwan shir ‘A. b. al-R. ‘an... Tha‘lab, ed. Nari 
Hammidi al-Kayst and Hatim Salih al-Damin, 
Baghdad 1407/1987, 88-90, and cf. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, bn Qotaiba—Introduction, 16-17, and notes 
61-2, and al-Amidi, Muwdzana, iii, 702-4, also for 
other early poets commenting on their poetry). As for 
rules of critical appreciation, the anecdotal material 
offers evaluative pronouncements on poets and their 
poems that may sometimes allow us to extract such 
rules. These aesthetic judgements may be classified as 
follows: 

(a) Opinions expressed by means of an elative, 


either in general terms (man ash‘aru ‘I-nasi [or: al-‘arabi]? ; 


fulén™ hina yokiilu...“Who is the best poet of all [or: 
of the Arabs]? So-and-so, where he says... [followed 
by a line}”) or with reference to a specific theme or 
motif (amdahu/ahdja/ansabu/ afkharu bayt” kalat-hu ‘l“arabu 
... “The best panegyrical/satyrical/amorous/self-glo- 








rifying line the Arabs have spoken is...” [followed 
by a line]). A characteristic feature of this type of 
criticism is that even in the former case the decision 
is based on a single, allegedly incomparable line. A 
similar mode of presentation is used by the early 
philologist Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala (d. 144/771 or 
147/774 [9.v.]) to express his high opinion of the poet 
Djarir (d. 111/729 [¢.v.]) by dividing poetry into four 
themes (¢/tikhar, madth, hidj@, nasib) and quoting one 
line in each category to prove that Djarir is the best 
poet (‘Abd al-Karim al-Nahshali, Mumt‘, 475-6). This 
one-line approach remains popular in later times. 

(b) Opinions on the ceuvre of certain poets expressed 
in similes and metaphors. Thus Hammad al-Rawiya 
on the poetry of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (d. 93/712 or 
103/721): “That’s shelled pistachios!” or Djarir on a 
poem by the same poet: “That is poetry of the Tihama 
(ie. the hot coastal strip where ‘Umar’s hometown 
Mecca is situated), which feels the cold, when it comes 
into the Nadjd (i.e. the central highlands)” (Aghani’, 
i, 75 and 81). 

(c) The “psycho-literary” approach, i.e. the corre- 
lation of emotions and genres of poetry. E.g. Artat 
b. Suhayya, asked by caliph ‘Abd al-Malik whether 
he could compose and recite some poetry on the spot, 
answered: “I am not drinking wine (/é@ ashrabu), 1 am 
not in an excited mood (/é atrabu), and I am not 
angry (/a@ aghdabu); poetry happens only due to one 
of these three” (see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, op. cit., 
18). 

(d) Sayings that define basic terms of the literary 
art, such as baldgha, fasaha, and bayan. These belong 
in the present context only inasmuch as they are nor- 
mative, as they often are. They are often attributed 
to “a Bedouin” but also to a “Greek”, “Indian”, or 
“Persian” (see a collection, including later definitions, 
in al-Husri, ahr al-ddaéb, 116-18). Combinations of 
these types also occur; e.g. (a) and (d) put together 
result in sayings like “the best verse is one whose 
beginning makes one anticipate its end.” 

Most of the critical terms and ideas mentioned so 
far refer to the homogeneous “timeless” body of ancient 
Arabic poetry, which means that the notion of liter- 
ary history is absent from them, When this body was 
not allowed to fade into oblivion, as had been the 
fate of Arabic poetry in the centuries before our ear- 
liest specimens, but was collected into a corpus of 
“classical” models, a historical dimension was intro- 
duced and things gradually began to change also for 
criticism. The Umayyad poet al-Farazdak (d. ca. 
112/730 [q.v.]) devotes one of his poems to an enu- 
meration of his literary forebears, twenty in all. To 
characterise his relationship to them, he uses the 
expressions wahaba ‘I-kas@ida lt... idh madaw “[they} 
gave the poems to me, when they passed away” and 
warthtu “I inherited” (three times). He even mentions 


| a book that he has of the poetry of the pre-Islamic 


poet Bishr b. Abi Khazim [q.v.] (cf. Diwan al-Farazdak, 
ed. ‘Ali Kharis, Beirut 1416/1996, 435-6 [rhyme -alu]). 
Obviously, we are watching here the beginning of a 
conscious literary history, and this in more than one 
respect. Literary criticism would now have to take into 
account questions like imitation, plagiarism and devia- 
tion from the norm as embodied in the corpus. 

Nakd as critical assessment of the genuineness of ancient 
poetry 

The situation became even more complex in early 
‘Abbasid times, when, on the one hand, the philolo- 
gists began the codification of early literature and, on 
the other, a new “school” of poetry started to gain 
popularity, that of the “Moderns” [see MUHDATHGN, 
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in Suppl.]. The most serious problem confronting the 
philologists, given the fluid state of transmission of 
the ancient texts, was the question “genuine (sahih) or 
spurious?” If they assumed the latter, the spurious- 
ness was due either to false attribution of an existing 
piece of poetry (manhil) or to outright forgery (masnits 
mawdi, mufta‘al). That this distinction was not lost on 
them is shown by the strange title of the second part 
of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Tisi’s redaction of the Diwan of 
Imru’ al-Kays: al-sahth al-kadim al-manhiil, literally “the 
falsely attributed old genuine (part)”, ie. that part of 
the collection that is not included in the transmission 
of al-Tiasi’s main authority, al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. 
after 163/780 [q.v.]), but which other transmitters 
attribute to Imru’ al-Kays. Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi, 
who discusses these matters at the beginning of his 
book on the classes of poets, accuses the great trans- 
mitter Hammad al-Rawiya of habitually and inten- 
tionally misattributing poetry (wa-kdna yanhalu shia 
‘Lradjuh ghayrahi wa-yanhaluhii ghayra shih [| Tabakat, 
48]). What is worse, he also accuses him of adding 
to the poems he transmits (wa-yazidu fi ‘l-ashGr [ibid.)). 
But, as he states in another place (Yabakai, 46-7), it 
is not only transmitters who are guilty of forgeries 
but also those tribes who in early Islamic times found 
themselves without an impressive poetic heritage and 
wanted to amend the situation. Ibn Sallam’s passage 
is of sufficient interest to warrant translation in full: 
“When the Arabs [after the conquests] returned to 
the transmission of poetry and the narration of their 
battles and glorious deeds, some tribes found the 
poetry of their poets and the current narration of 
their battles to be scant. And there were people whose 
battles and poems were [in fact] few. So they wanted 
to catch up with those who did have battles and 
poems and [to do so] they composed poems attribut- 
ing them to their poets (kala ‘ald alsinati shu‘ara’ihim). 
Afterwards there came the transmitters and added to 
the poems that had been composed. To the experts 
(ahl al-tlm) the additions of the transmitters and what 
they have forged (i.e. separately, without adding it to 
an existing poem?) pose no problem, nor does what 
the muwallads [q.v.] have forged. However, [the experts] 
have been confounded, if a man from among the 
desert dwellers and belonging to the progeny of poets, 
or even a man who does not belong to their prog- 
eny, composes [spurious] poems. That can be some- 
what difficult.” This is followed by a story relating 
how a grandson of the poet Mutammim b. Nuwayra 
extended the latter’s diwdn imitating his style (»ahtadht 
‘ala kalamih). The kind of critique that is necessary to 
recognise spurious poetry cannot, in Ibn Sallam’s opin- 
ion, clearly be expressed in words (Tabakat, 5-7, with 
parallels from other crafts and arts); it is a matter of 
intuition comparable to the art of physiognomy, and 
the famous transmitter Khalaf al-Ahmar is called “the 
best physiognomist of all, when it comes to a line of 
poetry” (kana afrasa ‘l-nast bi-bayti shi‘r [Tabakat, 23)). 
There is a famous anecdote, probably first attested 
by Ibn Sallam (Tabakat, 7), which compares this abil- 
ity with that of the money-changer who recognises a 
bad coin: “Someone said to Khalaf: ‘If I hear a poem 
that I deem good, I do not care what you and your 
ilk say about it.’ He replied: ‘If you accept a dirham 
and consider it good and the money-changer tells you 
it is bad, does your good opinion of it help you at 
all?’” It seems evident, from this and the other ref- 
erences mentioned above, that the metaphorical appli- 
cation to poetry of the term nakd originated in the 
context of distinguishing genuine from spurious, rather 
than good from bad poetry, although the dividing line 





between the two pairs can be rather fuzzy. (It should 
be mentioned en passant that, along with misattribu- 
tion, scholarly forgery and tribal forgery, Ibn Sallam 
recognises also a fourth category of spurious poetry 
[Tabakat, 7-8]: poems that are invented and _attrib- 
uted to legendary figures of the past; Ibn Sallam takes 
Ibn Ishak [9.v.] severely to task for including such 
material in his Stra and refuses to call it shi‘, since 
it is only “words put together and held together by 
rhymes” [Kalam mvallaf maid’ bi-kawaf"|.) 

Criticism of poetry among the philologists 

At the same time, nakd in the sense of literary crit- 
icism is represented by various approaches. The philol- 
ogists who felt responsible for the integrity of ancient 
poetry also paid some attention to the question of its 
aesthetic quality. The evidence for this is partly implicit 
in the selections they made to produce the famous 
anthologies such as the Mu‘allakat, the Mufaddalyyat 
[g.vv.] and the Asma‘yyai [see aL-asMA‘T]. Most of the 
explicit evidence is anecdotal and in the form described 
above, but gradually certain critical yardsticks start 
being developed. Most of the early works on poetry 
and poets (al-sh’r wa ‘7-shu‘ara’ and similar titles, mainly 
known from Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist) are unfortunately 
lost. The first extant Aitab al-shit wa ‘l-shu‘ara’, that of 
Ibn Kutayba, contains a remarkable introduction that 
delineates a number of basic critical ideas: (1) Poetry 
consist of wording (/afz) and meaning (ma‘nd), both or 
either of which may be good or bad. (2) Poets are 
either “natural” (matbi‘ “poéte de génie”) or “painstak- 
ing” (mutakallif “poéte d’étude”), (for the French ren- 
ditions, see M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, op. cét., 15); 
the latter spend much time polishing their poems, a 
fact that shows in the final outcome. (3) In a pas- 
sage much quoted in Western studies, he describes— 
and prescribes—the “movements” of the ancient ode 
(having in mind, however, the tripartite structure char- 
acteristic of the Umayyad rather than the pre-Islamic 
kasida and describing it as a quadripartite sequence 
of themes: 1. sorrow at the vestiges of the encamp- 
ment; 2, memory of the former beloved; 3. camel 
ride through the desert; and 4. praise of the addressee); 
he also disallows replacing the desert ambience by a 
sedentary one (no ruined buildings instead of the rem- 
nants of the encampment, no roses and myrtles for 
the thorny shrubs of the desert). On the other hand, 
he includes poets up to the early decades of the 8th 
century in his book and emphasises that the birth- 
date of a poet should not be held against him, as 
some of the philologists who considered only ancient 
poetry to be true poetry were inclined to do. Since 
Ibn Kutayba is not explicit about any awareness of 
the “Moderns” and their bad‘, he may have consid- 
ered the existing poetry as one homogeneous corpus, 
in which case every poet would be competing with 
all poets present and past. However, he may also 
have considered only the “official” kastda immutable 
and sacrosanct, while the new genres were outside 
the realm of true shi’. 

The philological approach to poetics has produced 
at least two books that are first attempts at systema- 
tisation, one before and one after Ibn Kutayba. The 
former is the Fuhilat al-shu‘ara’ of al-Asma‘i (d. 
213/828, other dates are also given [g.v.]), or rather 
of his student, Abu Hatim al-Sidjistani (d. 255/869 
[¢.v.]), who recorded al-Asma‘t’s utterances, often in 
answer to his questions. This is a critical attempt to 
evaluate the production of the ancient poets in order 
to see who would deserve the predicate fahl, lit. “stal- 
lion”. The exact semantic range of this term does not 
clearly emerge from al-Asma‘l’s pronouncements. But 
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the profile of the fahi contains certain traits that are 
not in doubt: he must have a prolific output and can- 
not be a mukill; he may not compose only short poems; 
his descriptions (na) must stand out; he must be free 
of plagiarisms (sarkaé); he must not be a “righteous” 
man (salih), which ipso facto means that he must be 
pre-Islamic or, at least, have a dahili bent (for a full 
list and discussion thereof, see Wen-Chin Ouyang, 
Literary criticism, 180-1). Due to the fact that al-Asma‘T 
had, above all, pre-Islamic poetry in mind, his 
approach was not very influential (except on his stu- 
dent Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi, see above); the impor- 
tance of Fuhilat al-shu‘ara@ resides in its being the first 
attempt on the part of a philologist to go beyond his 
usual concerns of a grammatical and lexical nature 
and enter the realm of criticism. 

The other work of the philologist as critic is 
Tha‘lab’s Kawa%d al-shi‘r, The attribution of this work 
to Tha‘lab is not entirely certain, but there is no 
proof that it is not by him. The focus of this little 
book is radically different from al-Asma‘i’s. It deals 
mostly with single lines of poetry, categorising them 
according to types of utterances, thematic content, 
embellishments (but Tha‘lab has no term for figures 
of speech) and, finally, structure (the best line being 
one in which the two hemistichs are meaningful on 
their own). This “atomistic” approach proved to be 
preponderant throughout the history of nakd al-shi‘r. 

The real founders of nakd: the secretaries 

In an often quoted passage, al-Djahiz describes his 
search for true experts on poetry: “I searched for 
expertise in poetry (“im al-shi7) in al-Asma‘i, but I 
found him only good at the rare words in it. Then 
I betook myself to al-Akhfash, but I found him expert 
only in its grammar. Then I turned to Aba ‘Ubayda, 
but I found that he transmitted only {poetry} con- 
nected with historical reports or tied in with the bat- 
tle-days [of the tribes] and genealogies. I did not gain 
what I wanted except from the men of letters among 
the secretaries (udaba@ al-kuttéb), such as al-Hasan b. 
Wahb and ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat.” 

This statement in a way delineates the future of 
nakd al-shi‘r, in the further development of which the 
state secretaries clearly had the lion’s share. This is 
easy to understand: The secretaries, especially those 
charged with writing official epistles, had a pressing 
professional need to refine and ornament their lan- 
guage and to develop critical acumen in this respect. 
They were in constant contact with poetry and poets, 
as the latter flocked to the seats of power to find 
sympathetic sponsors (caliphs, viziers, governors, etc.) 
who would enable them to live as professional poets. 
At some point there existed at the caliphal court an 
“Office of Poetry” (Diwan al-Shi), in which the incom- 
ing praise poetry was screened by kuitdb to see if it 
was worthy of the recipient. This distribution of power 
between poets and secretaries is a far cry from the 
ancient situation, where the poet had greater prestige 
than the producer of ornate prose, the tribal orator 
(khattb), and where, according to al-Djahiz (Bayan, i, 
45-52), the talent for each art was clearly assigned: 
poetry and oratory were rarely combined in one per- 
son. In ‘Abbasid society a radical change can be dis- 
cerned. The secretaries not infrequently also composed 
poetry, though mainly in the private and intimate 
genres of love and wine poetry and the like, and not 
in the public and official genres of the professional 
poets, such as praise, congratulation, and condolence. 
When their official epistles began being collected, 
roughly from the 4th/10th century onward, it was 


not uncommon that a secretary’s production was rep- | 





resented by two diwdans, one dedicated to epistles and 
the other to poems. In this context the procedure of 
hall al-manziim, “dissolving the versified” (i.e. turning 
poetry into prose), became rather popular, especially 
with the secretaries who used it to add elegant con- 
ceits and allusions to their ornate epistles (on the the- 
ory and techniques of fall, see A. Sanni in Bibl.). 

The close symbiosis between secretaries and poets 
was fertile ground for the development of literary crit- 
icism. We have a fair number of reports about gath- 
erings in which questions of poetry and poetics were 
discussed, and we have some of the literature that 
sprang from these discussions. As already indicated, 
the book that made the term nakd al-shi‘r current was 
written by Kudama b. Dja‘far. He was a middle-level 
administrator in the caliphal chanceries, originally 
Christian and with a known interest in Greek phi- 
losophy, especially logic. This clearly had its effect on 
the very systematic presentation in his book: a defi- 
nition of poetry (“metred rhymed speech referring to 
a meaning” [Nakd, 2]} yields the four elements “metre 
rhyme, wording, meaning,” which are then evaluated 
in isolation and in combination with each other (he 
finds that only the combinations wording/meaning, 
wording/metre, meaning/metre and meaning/rhyme 
are meaningful subjects for evaluation [Vakd, 9]). In 
accordance with this, the book falls into two major 
parts, one on nuit “good qualities”, the other on ‘upiib 
“bad qualities”. It is worth noting that the vast major- 
ity of Kudama’s examples are from early poetry, 
although there is a sprinkling of “modern” poets as 
well, up to Abi: Tammam (d. ca. 232/845 [q.v.}). The 
difference between “Ancients” and “Moderns” is, of 
course, known to him (Nakd, 17, 1. 7), but it does not 
inform the structure of his book. 

His contemporary Ibn Tabataba (d. 322/934) pro- 
duced an entirely different book in his ‘yar al-shi‘r. 
“The criterion of poetry”. Unfortunately, the little we 
know about his life does not tell us if he was a sec- 
retary in his hometown of Isfahan, but he certainly 
was a respectable poet. His book does not show a 
systematic arrangement, it is more like a collection of 
loosely connected but highly perceptive essays. He is 
almost painfully aware of the burden of tradition that 
the “Moderns” feel vzs-d-vis the “Ancients”. All the 
good things have already been said. However, there 
is an additional consideration, which makes the situ- 
ation bearable: The Ancients aimed at the truth in 
their poems (except for approved hyperbole), while 
the Moderns (he says: “the poets of our time”) meet 
approval only when they have to offer something sub- 
Ue, novel, eloquent, witty, or elegant, without paying 
attention to the realities/truths (Aaka’ik) that might 
correspond to their words. As a result the latter’s pro- 
ductions were “artificial” (mutakallaf), not springing 
from sound talent (ghayr sddir ‘an tab‘ sahth) (‘Tyar, 13). 
This is an admirable diagnosis of literary mannerism, 
in that (a) the poetic language moves away from real- 
ity, turning to inbreeding and the construction of ever 
more intricate conceits, (b) the craving of the public 
for innovation puts pressure on the poet to oblige 
and, consequently, (c) the poetry becomes ever more 
“artificial”. Though this can only be considered a 
strong tendency, not a necessity, it is noteworthy that, 
in the section on poems that are without “artificial- 
ity” and prose-like in their easy flow, Ibn Tabataba 
quotes twenty-four examples, twenty-two of which are 
“ancient”. Of the remaining two, one is by ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Harithi, who is said by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 
296/908 [9.v.]) to be a poet in the Bedouin vein, 
while the other is the well-known muhdath Marwan b. 
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Abi Hafga (d. ca. 182/797 [g.v.]), who was rather con- 
servative in his poetic ways (Tabakat, 276-80). In 
another passage he indicates the way out for “mod- 
ern” poets: he should take (akhdh, istiGra) a poetic idea 
from a predecessor and improve on it (interestingly, 
he does not use the term sarka, as others often do) 
(har, 123, 126). 

However different Kudama and Ibn Tabataba may 
be in their presentations, they resemble each other in 
their basic goal: to identify the good and the bad in 
poetry, whether it reside in wording, meaning, rhyme 
or metre. Both have a preference for longish quota- 
tions to make their point (Ibn Tabataba more so than 
Kudama), an unusual phenomenon in the literature 
of nakd al-shi‘r. This is tied in with the question: do 
both works belong to the same “genre” of meta-dis- 
course, i.e. do they give rules on how to compose 
poetry {a “poetics” in the strict sense) or on how to 
evaluate it (a theory of criticism)? Ibn Tabataba uses 
language that tells the would-be poet what to do, 
while Kudama does not. 

Ibn Tabataba is said to have greatly admired the 
poetry of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, an admiration that was 
reciprocated (Yakut, Jrshad, ed. Rifa‘i, xvi, 144-5), 
although Ibn Tabataba is not included in the latter’s 
Tabakat al-shu‘ara’ al-muhdathin. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz was 
indeed a poet of the first magnitude but, as a mem- 
ber of the caliphal house, he was also in constant 
contact with high-level secretaries and was himself an 
accomplished prose stylist (see e.g. his Fusil al-tamathil 
fi tabashir al-suriir, ed. Djtirdj Kanazi‘ and Fahd Abi 
Khadra, Damascus 1410/1989, and his Kitab al-Adab, 
ed. Sabih Radif, Baghdad 1392/1972). He wrote the 
third important early work in the area of nakd al-shi‘r, 
the Kitab al-Badi‘, “The Book of the Novelty”. The 
term badi‘ “novel, original” was already current at 
the time as a somewhat fuzzy technical term denot- 
ing the distinguishing trait of “modern” poetising. The 
transmitters of ancient poetry allegedly did not know 
this term (and, presumably, what it stood for); only 
the “modern” poets and critics did. Since some of 
the transmitters were also “modern” poets, this can 
only be a rule of thumb. Definitions are not offered 
in the literature preceding Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. But wher- 
ever the term is applied to a line of poetry that is 
actually quoted, it invariably refers to what might be 
called the “loan metaphor”, i.e. the type of metaphor, 
for which the term ist‘@ra “borrowing” was originally 
coined (example: “claws of death”, where the “claws” 
are taken from a “predator” and given “on loan” to 
“death”) (cf. W. Heinrichs, Isti‘arah and Badi‘ and thei 
terminological relationship in early Arabic literary criticism, in 
ZGAIW, i [1984], 180-211). While the ancient poets 
generated these metaphors on the basis of an anal- 
ogy, comparing e.g. the inevitability of death with the 
relentlessness of the predator’s attack, the “modern” 
poets often used a different generating mechanism: 
They started from an existing metaphor and, on the 
level of the analogue, moved to an adjacent element, 
which then became a “claws”-type metaphor. E.g. 
from the verb metaphor “drink” in “to make s.0. 
drink blame” (i.e. “make him swallow it”) the adjacent 
element “water” is extracted, which forms the new 
genitive metaphor “the water of blame”. The critics, 
though not aware of any differences in the generat- 
ing mechanisms between “Ancients” and “Moderns”, 
realised that many of the loan metaphors of the 
“Moderns” were surprising, farfetched, and at 
times outright abstruse, and they labelled them bad75 
the “novelty”. Since badi‘ is derived from the same 
root as bid‘a “religious innovation”, it has a possible 








negative odour and was indeed abhorred by some 
more conservative critics. This is where Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
entered the picture. Being himself a “modern” poet 
and faced with bad7< rejectionists, he declared the main 
objective of his book to be the proof that badi‘ was 
not “novel” at all, but occurred in all ancient text 
genres: Kuran, Hadith, gnomic sayings and poetry. 
He thus attempted to legitimise the “novelty” by point- 
ing to respectable precedents. The only “novelty” in 
“modern” poetry (and other genres), as he remarks, 
is the unbridled proliferation of this phenomenon, 
especially in the poetry of Abi Tammam, who was 
the focal point of much critical attention, pro and 
con. One has to be aware, though, that in Ibn al- 
Mut‘tazz the term badi‘ has a more comprehensive 
meaning: according to the author it comprises the fol- 
lowing five figures of speech: (1) loan metaphor (st@ra), 
(2) paronomasia (tadjnis); (3) antithesis (mutdbaka); (4) 
echoing the rhyme at the beginning of the line (radd 
adjaz al-kalam ‘ala ma takaddamaha), and (5) theologism 
(madhhab kalami, referring to imitations of the convo- 
luted thinking and style of the dialectic theologians). 
He admits, however, his uncertainty as to whether all 
of these five subcategories really should be subsumed 
under badi‘ or whether additional figures of speech 
should be included, and he leaves that decision to 
the reader. In order not to be accused of being igno- 
rant of other ornaments of speech, he later added an 
appendix of twelve figures which he called mahasin 
“beauties”. The vagueness of his bad?‘ concept makes 
it difficult to identify the criterion that separates the 
badt‘ figures from the mahdsin. However, the loan 
metaphor is clearly of central importance in the book: 
(1) When badi‘ is exemplified at the beginning of the 
work, it is loan metaphors that are used as examples, 
without any warning that bad?‘ might be something 
quite different. (2) The loan metaphor takes first place. 
(3) Most intriguingly, the other bad?‘ figures, which 
are all characterised by repetition, are not seldom 
combined with a loan metaphor, the latter forming 
one of the terms of the repetition. This may lead one 
to believe that the other figures were first drawn into 
the badi‘ orbit due to cases that contained loan 
metaphors; subsequently, the term was extended also 
to non-metaphoric examples. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s uncer- 
tainty may reflect the vagaries of this intermediary 
stage. 

The Kitab al-Badi‘, originally composed as a legit- 
imation of the “novel” features of “modern” poetry, 
effectively launched the term badi‘ as a collective noun 
referring to “rhetorical figures”, which found its scholas- 
tic culmination in the discipline called “lm al-badi‘, as 
finally established as part of the “science of eloquence” 
(‘lm al-balagha) by al-Khatib al-Kazwini (d. 739/1338 
[g.v.]). The distinction between badi* and mahdsin was 
not continued after Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. 

The controversy around Abi Tammam 

One of the triggers for the composition of the Aiab 
al-Badt‘ had been the controversy around the poet 
Aba Tammim, who was considered an addict of badi‘ 
and the prototype of the san‘a poet (masnii‘), who uses 
rhetorical figures to add a new point or even a new 
level to a line of poetry. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz himself wrote 
a short treatise on the merits and defects of Abi 
Tammam’s poetry (Risdla ft makdsin shir Abi Tammam 
wa-masdwihi, preserved by al-Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, 
277ff.), in which he mostly critiques single lmes and 
mentions several times that he is not the first to voice 
that particular criticism. But the first large-scale crit- 
ical appraisal is that of al-Hasan b. Bishr al-Amidi 
(d. 371/981), which contrasts the “artful” (masna‘) Abi 
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Tammam with his counterpart (and disciple!), the “nat- 
ural” (matbi‘) poet al-Buhturi (d. 284/897 [g.v.]); the 
fitting title of the book is “The weighing of the poetry 
of Aba Tammam and al-Buhturi” (al-Mwwdzana bayn 
shir Abi Tammam wa ’l-Buhturi, see Bibl.). Al-Amidi was 
a secretary, both in Basra and Baghdad, and he was 
also an accomplished poet and a trained grammar- 
ian (Yakut, Irshad, ed. Rifa‘i, viii, 75-93). This was 
clearly a good basis for his main claim to fame, his 
works on literary criticism. One might say that he 
established the field as a field, because he subjected 
a number of the existing nakd works to a critical 
review. Unfortunately, we have only the titles of these 
works; “Mistakes to be found in the ‘Criterion of 
Poetry’ by Ibn Tabataba” (Ki Ma fi ‘bar al-shi'r hi- 
(bn Tabataba min al-khata), “Disclosure of the error 
of Kudama b. Dija‘far in his ‘Assaying of Poetry’,” 


(K. Tabyin ghalat Kudéma. b. Djafar fi Kitab Nakd al- | 


shi), and “Refutation of Ibn ‘Ammar in his faulting 
of Aba Tammam” (A. al-Radd ‘ala lbn ‘Ammar fima 
khatta’a fthi Aba Tammam) (for the last mentioned, Abu 
‘I-“Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ubayd Allah Ibn ‘Ammar al- 


Thakaff [d. ca. 314/926], see Yakiit, fshad, ed. RifaT, | 


lil, 232-42). 

In addition, he wrote the following works in the 
critical genre, of which again we have only the evoca- 
tive titles (omitting the ubiquitous Azad): 

“Unstringing the strung” (Nathr al-manziim), i.e. turn- 
ing poetry into prose, see above; 

“That the ideas of two poets do not agree by 
chance” (Ft anna ‘l-sha‘trayn la yattafiku khawdatiruhuma), 
the phenomenon negated here by al-Amidi is also 
known as tawdrud al-khdtirayn and is one of the ways 
to explain identical or similar lines, short of plagiarism; 

“The difference between the individual and _ the 
shared with regard to the motifs of poetry” (Fark ma 
bayn al-khass wa ’l-mushtarak min ma‘ani al-shi9), the dis- 
tinction between attributable motifs and those in the 
public domain, an important issue in the discussion 
of plagiarism [see sartka, in Suppl.]; 

“Preference of the poetry of Imru’ al-Kays over 


(that of the other] pre-Islamic poets” (Ta/dil shi’ [mri | 


al-Kays ‘ala *t-Djahiliyyin); and “The motifs in the poetry 
of al-Buhturi” (MaGni shi‘r al-Buhturt), 

His main preserved work, the “Weighing”, is the 
first serious attempt at applied criticism. Before enter- 
ing into the actual comparison between the two poets, 
al-Amidi collects and discusses what the adherents of 
either poet have already amassed in the way of crit- 
ical opinions. But he first takes the opportunity to 
characterise the two poets as the two opposites on 
the masnii—matbi‘ scale: al-Buhturi is Bedouinic in his 
poetry, natural, in accordance with the “ancients”; he 
does not leave the well-known “mainstay of poetry” 
(amid al-shi7); he shuns knotted syntax and forced 
expressions and uncouth words. Aba Tammam, on 
the other hand, is strenuously affectatious, a master 
of conceits who forces words and meanings, and his 
poetry does not resemble the poems of the “Ancients”. 


Interestingly, he also describes the typical adherents | 


of the two poets. In al-Buhturi’s case they are: the 
secretaries, the Bedouins, the “natural” poets, and the 


people of eloquence, while Abii) Tammam has attracted | 


the “people who are after conceits” (ahi al-maGni), the 


mannerist poets (al-shu‘ara’ ashab al-san‘a), and those ; 


who incline to sophistication and speech philosophi- 
cal (al-tadkik wa-falsaft al-kalam) (Muwazana, i, 6). Al- 
Amidi also remarks that the admirers of Aba Tammam 
allege that he invented a new style of poetising, but 
the followers of al-Buhturi deny this saying that he 


followed the model of Muslim b. al-Walid and pushed | 





it to an extreme, and that even Muslim did not invent 
this style but found the dadi‘ phenomena scattered in 
the old poetry and sought them out consciously in 
his own poetry (on Muslim’s role in this respect, see 
W. Heinrichs, Muslim 6. al-Waltd und Badi‘, in Hein- 
richs and G. Schoeler (eds.), Festschrift Ewald Wagner 
zum 65. Geburtstag, Band 2: Studien zur arabischen Dichtung, 
Beirut and Stuttgart 1994, 211-45). In this context, 
he makes use of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s permission to redis- 
trict the bad?‘ phenomena by limiting them to three: 
loan-metaphor, antithesis and paronomasia {ist@ra, 
tibak, tadjnis (q.vv.]) (Muwazana, i, 14). This testifies to 
his experience as a poet and critic, as these three fig- 
ures of speech are clearly the most pervasive and pop- 
ular in muhdath poetry. 

The overall structure of al-Amidi’s work is as fol- 
lows. First, a literary debate between the follower 
(sahib) of Abt Tammam and that of al-Buhturi, both 
anonymous (Aduwdzana, i, 8-53); second, a collection 
of defects of either poet, including plagiarisms, defects 
in meaning, ugly loan metaphors, paronomasias and 
antitheses (only with Abi Tammam!), and metrical 
irregularities (Muwazana, i, 54-388); third, the actual 
weighing of verses of the two poets against each other, 
arranged according to the themes and motifs that are 
usually taken up in the “official” long poem, the kasida 
[g.v.]. Al-Amidi promises, and tries hard, to be objec- 
tive in his evaluation, but cannot really hide his pref- 
erence for the “natural” style of al-Buhturi. 

The controversy around al-Mutanabbi 

The next great literary controversy was sparked by 
the poetic ceuvre of al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/955 [¢.v.]). 
Unlike the literary fights about Abi Tammam that 
were fought posthumously, much of the new debate 
happened already during al-Mutanabbi’s lifetime. Since 
he was on all accounts a difficult person, he made 
enemies easily, and the writings attacking him seem 
to be full of personal animus, which tends to cloud 
any valid points they might try to make. Al-Sahib 
Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995 [q.v.]), vizier to two Buyid 
princes, poet and man of letters, sponsor of scholars 
and poets, had early on invited al-Mutanabbi to join 
him, but had not even received a reply (al-Tha‘alibi, 
Yatima, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, i, 138). His “Treatise on 
revealing the blemishes and defects of the poetry of 
al-Mutanabbi” (Risdla fi ‘-Kashf ‘an masduit shir al- 
Mutanabbi wa-‘uyiibth) was, consequently, “written in a 
bitter spirit” and raised some eyebrows (Ouyang, 
Literary criticism, 150). It was clearly vengeful nit- 
picking, considering the fact that Ibn ‘Abbad_ later 
wrote a little collection with the title “Current 
proverb[ial line]s from the poetry of al-Mutanabbi” 
(al-Amthal al-s@ ira min shi‘r al-Mutanabbi, ed. Muhammad 
Hasan Al Yasin, Nafé’is al-makhtatdt, iv, Baghdad 
1385/1965, 21-78) and used “prosified” versions (half) 
of al-Mutanabbi’s poetic lines in his ornate epistles 
(al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, i, 139-42). 
He was thus fully aware of the qualities of al- 
Mutanabbi’s poetry. Similarly, when al-Mutanabbi 
came to Baghdad, he snubbed the Biiyid vizier al- 
Muhallabi [9.v.] by failing to address a praise poem 
to him (alleging that he praised only kings), where- 
upon al-Muhallabi urged the literary critic al-Hatimr 
(d. 388/998 [¢.v. in Suppl.]) to engage al-Mutanabbi 
in a polemical debate concerning the latter’s poetry. 
Al-Hatimi subsequently wrote this up under the title 
“The scalp-cleaving treatise concerning the plagiarisms 
of Abu 7I-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi and his corrupt poetry” 
(al-Risdla al-miidiha fi dhikr sarikat Abi ‘l-Tayyib al- 
Mutanabbt wa-sakit shih), Although the bias is tangi- 
ble and al-Mutanabbi appears obtuse and apologetic, 
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the treatise does contain a number of interesting dis- 
cussions of critical topics on the part of al-Hatimi. 
He was after all the author of a general book on 
poetics, the “Ornament of apt quotation, on the craft 
of poetry” (Hilyat al-muhddara fi sina‘at al-shi). This 
work is mainly compilatory but brings a number of 
different angles to bear on literary criticism: figures 
of speech, best verses on specific themes and topics, 
a large section on plagiarism and related topics, and— 
for the first time in nakd—a treatment of madja@z in 
poetry; the latter is, however, not very successful, as 
al-Hatimy uses the term in its wide application as we 
know it from Ibn Kutayba, and not in the later sense 
of “figurative speech”, which ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjani (see below) introduced into the literary field 
(cf. Heinrichs, Contacts between scriptural hermeneutics and 
literary theory in Islam. The case of Majaz, in <GAIW, 
vii [1991-2], 253-84). Another attack on al-Mutanabbi 
was launched by the Egyptian poet Ibn Waki‘ al- 
Tinnist (d. 393/1003) in his “Dealing fairly with the 
lifter and the lifted, regarding the divulgation of the 
plagiarisms of Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Mutanabbt” (al-Munsif 
h ‘l-sank wa ‘l-masriik fi izhar sarikat Abi ’l-Tayyib al- 
Mutannabi). In an introductory section he discusses the 
figures of speech, basing himself on Ibn al-Mut‘tazz, 
Kudama, and (without naming him) al-Hatimi. 

The author who tried to right the wrongs com- 
mitted against al-Mutanabbi was al-Kadi al-Djurdjani 
(d. 392/1002) in his “Mediation between al-Mutanabbi 
and his adversaries” (al-Wasdta bayn al-Mutanabbi wa- 
khusiimih). The author belonged to the entourage of 
Ibn ‘Abbad for a while and was later appointed chief 
Kadi of al-Rayy; he was also a recognised poet. His 
book is the apex of applied literary criticism: fair to 
the poet, cognisant of the existing critical literature 
and interested in the general problems of literary eval- 
uation (as witnessed by a fifty-page introduction, before 
the Wasdata actually begins). 

Alongside the books and treatises written about, 
and often against, al-Mutanabbi, there are also the 
commentaries on his Diwdén to consider, as they do 
at times go beyond the mere explanation of a line 
and offer evaluative comments. Moreover there is 
some disagreement among the commentators, which 
also may have critical implications. The earliest com- 
mentaries, the two written by al-Mutanabbi’s friend, 
the grammarian Ibn Djinnit (d. 392/1002 {g.v.]), con- 
tain a number of interpretations and justifications that 
were considered incorrect by other critics, such as al- 
Wahid (Abi Talib Sa‘d b. Muhammad al-Azdi al- 
Baghdadi, d. 385/995), Abu ’l-Fadl al-‘Aradi (d. 
416/1025) and Ibn Firradja (Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
d. after 437/1045) (on critics of Ibn Djinnt, and espe- 
cially al-Wahid, see I. ‘Abbas, Ta’rtkh, 279-85; for 
examples see also Heinrichs, Obscunty in Classical Arabuc 
poetry, in Mediaevalia, xix [1996, for 1993], 239-59). 
They sometimes attacked Ibn Djinni rather violently, 
and often not without reason: he was after all, in 
spite of his enthusiasm for al-Mutanabbi, a gram- 
marian and expert on ancient poetry. One of Ibn 
Farradja’s “counter-commentaries” has been published 
(see Bibl). He is also quoted about one hundred times 
in the commentary of al-Wahidi (d. 468/1075), often 
together with al-‘Aradi and here and there with other 
scholars, offering fascinating insights into their inter- 
pretive and critical activities. 

The debate about al-Mutanabbi did not entirely 
cease after this first flurry of activity in the 4th/10th 
and 5th/11th centuries. Even much later, books were 
still composed about him, but they tend to be deriv- 
ative, such as Yusuf al-Badr‘i (d. 1073/1662), al-Subh 





al-munabbi ‘an haythiyyat al-Mutanabbi, ed. Mustafa al- 
Sakka et alii, Cairo 1963. A notable exception is the 
critical comparison between al-Mutanabbi and Abi 
Tammam by the Andalusian author Ibn Labbal (Abu 
‘l-Hasan ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-Sharishi, d. 582/1186), 
Rawdat al-adib fi ‘l-tafdil bayna ‘l-Mutanabbi: wa-Habib, 
ed. M. Ibn Sharifa in idem, Aba Tammaém wa-Abu ’t- 
Tayyib fi adab al-Maghdariba, Beirut 1986, 197-222. 

Further systematical research: al-Khafadji and ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Dyurdjanit 

Later poets do not appear to have become the 
focus of critical attention on such a grand scale. But 
one unique work should at least be mentioned here: 
a rather original literary-critical treatment of the poetry 
of Imru’ al-Kays by Nadjm al-Din al-Tafi (d. 716/1316 
{g-v.]} with the tide “Tables laden with date-curd, on 
the finer points of Imrw? al-Kays” (Mawdé’id al-hays fi 
faw@ id Im’? al-Kays, ed. Mustafa ‘Ulayyan, ‘Amman 
1414/1994). However, in general, the nakd literature 
returned to general treatments of the whole field. A 
transitional figure in this respect is the famous poet 
and sceptic, Abu ’1-‘Ala@ al-Ma‘arri (d. 449/1058 [¢.v.]), 
who was also an expert philologist and an ardent 
admirer of al-Mutanabbi. He composed two com- 
mentaries on the latter’s Diwan (see Bibl. for Mudiiz 
Ahmad; al-Limi‘ al-‘Azizi is in ms. Istanbul, Siileymaniye, 
Hamidiye 1148, for the Arabic text and translation 
of its introduction, see P. Smoor, Kings and Bedouins 
in the palace of Aleppo as reflected in Ma‘arrt’s works, 
Manchester 1985, 223-4). His other works are strewn 
with a number of critical ideas (see ‘Abbas, Ta’rikh, 
379-91), but he apparently did not treat this topic 
systematically in a separate book. However, his stu- 
dent Ibn Sinan al-Khafadji (d. 466/1074) did so in 
his Sirr al-fasaha (see Bibl.), in which Abu ’l-‘Al@’ is 
quoted quite frequently. Ibn Sinan wrote poetry, but 
he was probably first and foremost a statesman (not 
a successful one, since as governor of the fort of ‘Azaz 
he paid with his life for his temerity in seceding from 
his Mirdasid overlord in Aleppo). He says quite clearly 
that the discourse of the scribe is much more impor- 
tant than that of the poet (Sir, 280): Poetry is a 
superfluity that can be dispensed with” (al-shi‘ru fadl" 
ustaghna ‘anhu). His book is thus more generally nakd 
al-kalam. His approach is very systematic, starting with 
sounds and letters—unlike others he is aware of the 
difference between the two—and going on to words 
(alfaz) in isolation and in combination, this being the 
domain of faséha, and finally discussing meanings 
(mani) as expressed in those words, in isolation and 
in combination; this is the domain of balagha. A cer- 
tain similarity to Kudama is unmistakable; he also 
explicitly quotes him. Among later critics, it is char- 
acteristically the scribe Diya’ al-Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 
637/1239 [see IBN AL-ATHTR]), who has a predilection 
for him. Ibn Sinan’s kath attitude also emerges from 
his anti-mannerist insistence on clarity and avoidance 
of forced style (Sir, 282, final advice at the end of 
the book). 

The same attitude can also be found already ear- 
lier in al-Marziki’s (d. 421/1030 [g¢.v.]) important 
introduction to his commentary on the Hamdsa of 
Abi Tammam. One of the topics discussed there is 
the notion of ‘amid al-shiy “the mainstay of poetry”. 
Taking this term from al-Amidi and al-Kadi al- 
Djurdjani, who used to characterise the ancient poets 
and the “natural” ones among the “modern” poets 
as following the ‘amid al-sh'r, al-Marziki draws up a 
list of qualities that defines the notion, seven in all, 
namely, elevated appropriate meaning, firm wording, 
accurate description, apposite simile, coherence and 
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choice of pleasant metre, affinity between donor and 
receptor of a metaphor, and close fit between word- 
ing and meaning. This is a veritable manifesto of 
anti-mannerist poetising; it clearly tries to curb the 
more outrageous innovations of the “Moderns”. 

A contemporary of al-Khafadjr in the Eastern 
Islamic world was the greatest genius of Arabic lit- 
erary theory, ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078 
or 474/1081 [¢.v. in Suppl.]). He was a grammarian 
and minor poet, but not a scribe. He never travelled 
fi talab al-tlm and had few teachers of whom we know; 
al-Kadi al-Djurdjani (see above) was apparently one 
of them. His two critical works, Asrar al-balagha “The 
mysteries of eloquence”, and Dala’il al-i‘djaz “The signs 
of the [Kur’an’s] inimitability”, do overlap to some 
extent, but the former deals with poetic discourse 
while the latter focuses on Kur’anic discourse. Both 
are highly original and proved to be historically most 
important. The Asrar concentrate on imagery, i.e. the 
essence and the function of simile, simile-based 
metaphor, analogy and analogy-based metaphor. Al- 
Djurdjani was the first, and in a way maybe the last, 
to identify a major constituent of muhdathiin poetic 
language, the takhyil [q.v.], “phantastic re-interpreta- 
tion of facts”, in the guise of mock aetiologies, mock 
analogies and a number of other techniques, often 
based on metaphors taken literally. This allowed him 
to distinguish between “rational” (@k/z) and “phan- 
tasmagorical” (takhyilt) motifs and to sing the praises 
of the latter as nothing less than verbal alchemy; he 
still supports, nonetheless, the greater “ethical” value 
of the “rational” motifs, since takhyil entails a poetic 
lie (and thus does not occur in the Kur’an). While 
this work should thus clearly be reckoned a part of 
the nakd al-shi‘r enterprise (this judgement is corrobo- 
rated by the many perceptive interpretations of poetic 
prooftexts included in it), his book on the inimitabil- 
ity of the Kur’4n, though replete with valuable observ- 
ations on poetry, focuses on nazm [q.v., section 2, in 
Suppl.], “syntactic ordering to achieve a certain mean- 
ing.” Nagm is the only criterion by which the *@az 
can be proven, since it applies to every text, and thus 
to every dya, while other textual phenomena that 
might be evaluated, as e.g. metaphors, occur only spo- 
radically. Even metaphor itself is constituted by nazm, 
i.e. the context determines the metaphoricalness of 
the expression at hand. 

The influence of the Kur’anic discourse 

Despite the overlap between the two books of al- 
Djurdjani, the Dal@il belongs to a different strand of 
tradition. The Kur’anic discourse of the Dal@il had, 
of course, its forerunners, which need not detain us 
here, except inasmuch as they may have had an influ- 
ence on nakd al-shi‘r. There are, actually, at least two 
Kur’anic discourses that have some bearing on nakd 
al-shir, One appears as part of the works on legal 
theory; it often forms a section called bayan (“clarity”) 
and deals with linguistic questions of hermeneutics, 
such as literal (hakika) vs. figurative language (madjaz). 
There is, however, comparatively little overlap between 
the baydn of the legal scholars and the bayan [9.v.] of 
the rhetoricians. More important is the other Kur’anic 
discourse, that of the ‘daz [g.v.]. And here it is, in 
particular, one strand in the discussion of the inim- 
itability of the Kuran, namely, the proof of the styl- 
istic unsurpassedness of the revealed text, where 
contacts with nakd arose. The central term, with many 
of the authors in this field, is nazm, the “ordering” 
of meanings and words into larger units. However, 
this had little impact on nakd. Strangely, the scholar 
who did not make use of the negm notion had the 





most influence on the field of nakd: al-Rummani (d. 
384/994 [9.v.]). His little treatise, “Notes on the inim- 
itability of the Kur’an” (al-Nukat fi (qjdz al-Kur’an), 
based on the central notion of baldgha, “eloquence”, 
divides this notion into ten parts, a number of which 
are very pertinent also for evaluations of poetry: brevity 
(tdjaz), simile (tashbth), substitution metaphor (zst‘Gra) 
and emphasis (mubdlagha). Al-Rummani was used exten- 
sively, but without acknowledgment, by Abu Hilal al- 
‘Askari (d. after 400/1010 [g.v.]) in his A. al-Sinaatayn. 
This book might be called the first encyclopaedia of 
literary theory, as it is a compilation, though not 
devoid of original ideas, from most of the earlier lit- 
erature on rhetoric (khataba), nakd al-shi‘r and (daz. 
Since these different strands of literary theory at umes 
used the same term in different meanings (e.g. wtt‘Gra 
as “loan metaphor” in nakd, “substitution metaphor” 
or even “figurative speech in general” in Kur’anic 
discourse), certain contradictions in the materials col- 
lected by Abii Hilal remain. This lack of homogene- 
ity also besets other authors, such as Ibn Rashik (d. 
456/1063 or 463/1071 [g.v.]), who quote al-Rummant. 
It was ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani who in his two 
books (see above) cleaned up the terminological mess 
resulting from the confluence of the poetic and the 
Kur’anic discourses. But before him there was one 
more interesting interface between the discourses, in 
al-Bakillani’s (d. 403/1013 [¢.v.]) Pdjaz al-Kur’an. Three 
parts of this book are especially pertinent here (these 
parts were translated by G.E. von Grunebaum, Tenth- 
century document): (a) an extensive section on badi‘ 
“rhetorical figures”, which, however, according to him 
are not relevant for proving the ‘daz, since they are 
attainable by man through training and experience; 
(b) a critique of the Mu‘allaka of Imru’ al-Kays [g.v.]; 
and (c) a critique of a famous /a@miyya by al-Buhturi 
(Ahi bi-dhalikumu ‘l-khayali ‘l-mukbili, see al-Buhturi, 
Diwan, ed. al-Sayrafi, 1741-52). Al-Bakillani is fairly 
well read in the relevant literature, quoting Kudama, 
Abu Hilal al-‘Askari and al-Rummiani (the last one 
anonymously). His analyses of the two poems are, of 
course, intended to show their deficiency against the 
background of the inimitable divine style. Subsequent 
literary criticism was not influenced by them. 

The Muslin West 

At about the same time, there was a flourishing of 
poetry and literary criticism in Zirid Kayrawan, which 
may also be considered the beginning of serious crit- 
ical activities in the Muslim West. Much Eastern mate- 
rial was made accessible by the excellent anthologies 
of al-Husri (d. 413/1022 [¢.v.]), in particular his 
“Flowers of maxims and fruits of keen minds” (ahr 
al-@dab wa-thamar al-albab, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad _ al- 
Bidjawi, Cairo 1372/1953) and “Collection of jewels 
among jocosities and rarities” (Djam‘ al-djawahir fi ’l- 
mulah wa ‘l-nawadir, ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1372/1953). 
Both of them contain many passages in which the 
author either reports or presents critical viewpoints. 
Al-Husri was the mentor of Ibn Rashik (d. 456/1064 
or 463/1071 [¢.v.]) and Ibn Sharaf al-Kayrawani (d. 
460/1067 [q.v.]), both eminent poets and critics, and 
fierce competitors for most of their lives. Ibn Rashik’s 
main work, “The pillar, on the beauties, etiquette, 
and critique of poetry” (al-“Umda fi mahasin al-shir wa- 
adabth wa-nakdih} is a comprehensive handbook on 
poetry that includes discussions of the major critical 
issues, such as wording and meaning (lafz wa-ma‘na), 
natural and “artificial” poetry (matbi® wa-masnii‘) and 
plagiarism (sarka, akhdh). His slim volume “Gold filings, 
on the criticism of the poems of the Arabs” (Kuradat 
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a collection of notes on various topics of literary crit- 
icism, including very subtle instances of intertextual- 
ity (see especially the chapter on ¢alfik, Kurdda, 95- 
106, “piecing together” a line of poetry from two or 
more existing lines, a method skilfully used by Abu 
|-“Al@ al-Ma‘arri). Ibn Rashik’s rival, Ibn Sharaf, is 
less well known, due to the loss of most of his writ- 
ings; his evaluation of earlier poets is preserved in a 
short work, probably fragmentary, with the title 
“Questions of [literary] criticism” (Masa’il al-intkdd, or 
more fully, as in the colophon, al-makama al-ma‘riifa 
bi-Mas@il al-intkdd). The rather aphoristic critique of 
a large number of poets is followed by a second part 
in which general guidelines for the critic are devel- 
oped, in part on the basis of a critical, and moralis- 
tic, reading of verses from the Mu‘allaka and other 
poems by Imru’ al-Kays [g.v.]. Particularly note- 
worthy is the literary genre of the makdma [g.v.] that 
Ibn Sharaf has chosen for his presentation: he attrib- 
utes the critical opinions in his work to one Abu ’l- 
Rayyan and he says unmistakably in his introduction 
that he “invented” (ikhtalaktu) the narratives included 
in his work. 

At about the same time, al-Andalus also entered 
the scene with important contributions (disregarding 
here the works that introduced Eastern transmissions 
and ideas into al-Andalus, like the adab encyclopae- 
dia “The unique necklace”, al-‘Ikd al-farid of Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih [d. 328/940 (q.v.)] and the “Dictations”, al- 
Amalt, of al-Kalt [d. 356/967 [q.v.)]). The eminent 
poet Ibn Shuhayd (d. 426/1035 [¢.v.]), needled by 
adverse criticism of his poetry, wrote an imaginative 
and imaginary report, full of wit and haughtiness, 
about his visit to the country of the jinn and his dis- 
cussions with the familiar spirits of famous poets and 
prose writers, with literary critics among the jinn, and, 
finally, with two animals, a mule and a goose, who 
turn out to be the familiar spirits of two contempo- 
raries. Much of the story revolves around the ques- 
tion of talent and training as prerequisites for successful 
poetic activity; the translator, James Monroe (see Bibi.), 
discovered a Neo-Platonic blueprint underlying the 
author’s theory of “creativity”. 

Ibn Shuhayd’s friend, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064 [¢.2.]}, 
should briefly be mentioned here, because his logical 
work “Bringing close to the definition of logic” (al- 
Takrib ila hadd al-mantik) leads over to the philosoph- 
ical poetics in the next paragraph, although it is still 
very much “Arabic” in its contents. Two ideas stand 
out in his presentation. One is the notion that the 
essence of poetry is that it consists of false statements. 
This is not a new statement, being both part of the 
Greek tradition known to the Arab world (see below 
on Ibn al-Banna’) as well as the indigenous one, where 
the adage ahsanu (var. khayru) 'I-shi‘n akdhabuh “the best 
poetry is the most untruthful one” is often quoted. 
However, the exclusivist view maintained by Ibn Hazm 
is rare (on the various non-formal definitions of prose 
and poetry, see Heinrichs, Dichterische Rede). The other 
unusual notion is his tripartite typology of poets: to 
the usual types characterised by tab‘ “natural talent” 
or sind‘a “artfulness” he adds a third one, distinguished 
by bara‘a “virtuosity”. From his description this type 
appears like a synthesis of tab‘ and sind‘a; bard‘a is the 
ability to make intricate conceits appear natural (on 
this and related topics, see G. Schoeler, Eznige Grund- 
probleme der autochthonen und der aristotelischen arabischen 
Literaturtheorie [AKM, Band xli, 4], Wiesbaden 1975, 
33-56, and his additions in ZDMG, cxxvi [1976], *79*). 

Philosophical poetics and the Maghribi “school” 

A short aside on philosophical, or logical, poetics 








is appropriate here. Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics were 
translated from Syriac into Arabic. The former exists 
in a nakl kadim, an “old” pre-Hunayn translation, the 
latter in the translation of Abi Bishr Matta (d. 328/940 
{see MATTA B. yGNus]) and, in the commentaries, also 
in a revision by Abu Bishr’s disciple Yahya b. ‘Adr 
(d. 363/974 [g.v.]). These translations remained for a 
very long time the domain of the logicians, because 
since the days of the Neo-Platonic Alexandrian com- 
mentators the Rhetoric and the Poetics had become part 
of the Organon, the logical writings of Aristotle. We 
have summaries and commentaries on these two books 
by a number of important philosophers, al-Farabi, Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Rushd [g.w.] among them, and many 
short characterisations of them in general exposés of 
logic. The basic notions of Arabic logical poetics are 
takhyil “image-creation in the listener’s mind” and 
muhdakat “image-creation from reality”, the latter going 
back to the Aristotelian mimesis but here reinterpreted 
as “imagery” (for further details, see TakHYIL). Probably 
due to the compartmentalisation of knowledge into 
Arabic and Ancient disciplines, the indigenous theo- 
rists of poetry did not show any interest in the log- 
ical approach, except in the Muslim West. While in 
the East Diya’ al-Din Ibn al-Athir, in a well-known 
passage of his al-Mathal al-sa’i (ed. al-Hitifi and Tabana, 
Cairo 379-81/1959-62, ii, 5-6), is the only indigenous 
theorist to take notice of the philosophers, by reject- 
ing and scorning Ibn Sina’s “Greek” poetics, in the 
Maghrib there are several authors who, in one way 
or another, make use of the basic terms and ideas 
of this unusual branch of logic. The first among these 
seems to have been Ibn ‘Amira (d. 656/1258 or 
658/1260 [q.v.]), who wrote his al-Tanbihat ‘ala ma fr 
1-Tibyan min al-tamwihat as a critique of a work by 
Ibn al-Zamlakani (d. 6351/1253) (see al-Tibyan in Bibl.). 
The polemical format of this work precludes a sys- 
tematic introduction of technical terms; but the cen- 
tral terms of philosophical poetics, takhyil, muhdkat and 
akyisa shi‘riyya, are employed (see Tanbihat, 125, 134 
and 135, respectively), and muhdkat is used in the 
sense of “imaging” by means of similes or metaphors. 

The most important among “philosophising” crit- 
ics is Hazim al-Kartadjanni (d. 684/1285 [9.v.]), who 
used the two basic notions of the logical approach, 
takhyil and muhakat (the latter further reinterpreted as 
“image-creation by both descriptive and figurative 
processes”), in order to give a foundation to the hith- 
erto more analytical and taxonomic indigenous 
approaches in the theory of poetry (for the details 
of his theory, see Minhéd, 62-129, translated in 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung und griechische Poetik, 
173-262). 

His younger contemporary al-Sidjilmast (d. after 
704/1304 {[g.v.]}, in his “Novel method in classifying 
the modes of figures of speech” (al-Manza‘ al-badt‘ ft 
tadjnis asaltb al-badt‘), like Hazim quotes al-Farabi and 
Ibn Sina verbatim but understands ékhyil in the nar- 
rower sense of “imagery”, including tashbih “simile”, 
ist’@ra “loan metaphor”, mumdathala “analogy” and 
madjaz {see Manza‘, 218-61, 406-7; note that takhyil 
here is used as a synonym of muha@kat, due to a pars 
pro toto application of either term for the entire activ- 
ity of the poet of shaping images from reality and 
creating corresponding images in the minds of the lis- 
teners). It is noteworthy that madaz in al-Sidjilmast 
equals the Djurdjanian takhyil (see above) (on this 
strange use of the term, see Su‘ad al-Mani‘, Mafhiim 
mustalah “al-madjaz” “nda 'I-Sidjilmast ft ‘alakauhi br- 
mustalah “al-takhyil”, in Abhath al-Yarmitk, xvii [1420/ 
1999], 89-137). 
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The last of the “philosophising” Maghribi critics, 
who is known to us through his own work, is Ibn 
al-Banna’ (d. 721/1321 [g.v.]); there are a few oth- 
ers, about whose views we know little (see M. Ibn 
Sharifa, Mukaddima to Ibn ‘Amira, Tanbthat, 32). Ibn 
al-Banna’ gives a short overview on the various truth 
values of the logical disciplines (4urhdn, djadal, khataba, 
shi, mughdlata) and defines poetry as “address by 
means of false, image-evoking (mukhayyila) statements 
based on image-making (muhakat), which result in the 
excitement (istifza@z) [of the listener] by those fancies 
(tawahhumaty” (see Rawd, 81, and cf. 103). By  stress- 
ing the falseness of the poetic statements he diverges 
from Hazim and al-Sidjilmasi, who declare “true” and 
“false” as immaterial in poetry; Ibn al-Banna’ resumes 
another tradition, which also has Greek roots and 
later Arab adherents (see above). 

Much of the literature devoted to the criticism of 
poetry ultimately feeds into scholastic rhetoric (“lm al- 
baldgha), on which see BALAGHA, BAYAN, AL-MA‘ANT WA- 
*L-BAYAN, AL-SAKKAKT and AL-KHATIB AL-KAZWINT. But 
the main goal of rhetoric is as a tool to understand 
the “Gaz al-Kuran (q.v.]. The whole literature based 
on the third chapter of al-Sakkaki’s Miftah al-uliim 
will thus not be treated here. The same is also true 
for most of the later works outside the al-Sakkaki 
tradition. 

The main topics of nakd 

The historical outline presented so far should be 
complemented by a short topical outline of the basic 
themes of nakd al-shi‘r. (1) Poetry vs. prose. The most 
popular definition of poetry is the formal one pro- 
posed by Kudama, Nakd, 2: kawl"" mawziin'" mukaffa" 
yadullu ala ma‘na" “metrical rhymed utterance indi- 
cating a meaning”. This would include didactic ver- 
sification [see NazM] and thus cannot be considered 
satisfactory. Some authors have, therefore, tried to 
establish an essential difference between poetry and 
prose (cf. Heinrichs, Dichterische Rede). Three approaches 
can be distinguished: 

(a) The first is based on the idea that reality can 
be expressed in different ways. Al-Zandjani (d. 
650/1262 [g.v. in Suppl.]) in his “Yardstick for stu- 


dents of the disciplines concerning poems” (Afar al- } 


nugzar fi ‘ulim al-ashGr\ uses the threefold system of 
denotation (dalala), i.e. mutabaka (“congruence”, “house” 
denotes a house), fadammun (“implication”, “house” 
denotes a ceiling) and iltiz@m (“concomitance”, “ceil- 
ing” denotes a wall) and says that mutdbaka is the 
“original denotation” (dalala wad‘yya) and is used in 
the rational sciences (‘uliim ‘akliyya), while tadammun 
and iltzaém are “rational denotations” (dalalatan' ‘akliy- 
jatan', i.e. one has to think about their meaning) 
(Miyar, ed. al-Ashkar, 5-7). Of these, «tizam is the 


kind of denotation that matters in “eloquence” (balagha), | 


because the “concomitants” (/awdzim) are numerous 
and there are many ways, good and bad, in which 
a certain idea can be conveyed. Two points need 
emphasis here. (i) Although his book is devoted to 
poetry, in this passage he speaks about “eloquence”, 
which, of course, extends to ornate prose as well; and 
(ii) the opposite of eloquent speech is scientific texts. 
Al-Zandjani’s approach may thus be somewhat askew 
when it comes to defining poetry. (As an aside, one 
might mention that al-Sakkaki uses the same theory 
of denotation but applies it only to imagery, bayan, 
see Mifiah al-‘uliim, ed. Na‘im Zarziir, Beirut 1403/1983, 
329-30.) There is a certain similarity between al- 
Zandjani and Hazim al-Kartadjanni in this respect. 
The latter defines poetry, with the help of terms from 
the Aristotelian-Farabian tradition, as a speech that 





“imitates” (muhakat) the object by describing its acci- 
dents and then “generates representational images” 
(takhyil) of the object in the mind of the listener/reader. 
Scientific propositions, on the other hand, consist in 
naming the essence of things and creating under- 
standing (ifhdm) (Minhadj, 98-9, 118-20). Again we have 
a dichotomy of poetic and scientific speech. 

(b) The second attempt at defining poetry is based 
on the idea of “untruth” (kadhib). The adage ahsanu 
T-shin akdhabuh “the best poetry is the most untruth- 
ful one”, sometimes said to be of Greek origin, has 
been interpreted as referring to (overblown) hyperbole 
(ghuliw) (Kudama, Nekd, 24-7) and to al-Djurdjani’s 
“phantastic re-interpretation” (takhyil, see above), thus 
to “distortions” of reality (or of the mirror quality of 
language) in the course of increasing mannerism. Most 
critics did not conclude that all poetry was untrue, 
but at least two explicitly did so: the philologist Ibn 
Faris (d. 395/1004 {g.v.]) in al-Sahibt fi fikh al-lugha 
(ed. al-Sayyid Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 1977, 466) and Ibn 
Hazm (see above). 

(c) The third approach contrasts the “obscurity” 
(ghumiid) of poetry with the “clarity” (wudih) of liter- 
ary prose. This was done by the kab Ibrahim b. 
Hilal al-Sabr (d. 384/994) in an epistle, in which he 
says that, due to the shortness and rigidity of the 
verse and the constraints of rhyme and metre, poems 
could not avoid being “obscure” (A. Arazi, Une épitre 
a'Ibrahim b. Hilal al-Sabi sur les genres littéraires, in 
M. Sharon (ed.), Studies in Islamic history and civilization 
in honour of Professor David Ayalon, Jerusalem and Leiden 
1986). Later critics have usually not agreed, saying 
that the 4dalagha of both poetry and ornate prose 
required clarity (cf., e.g., Cantarino, Poetics, 195). 

Since the middle ‘Abbasid period, when the idea 
had taken hold that the kasida and the rsdla were 
identical but for formal differences, the terminology 
of the poetry-critics was to a large extent applied to 
ornate prose as well. But there are also some rela- 
tively early sets of terms that were developed by the 
state scribes for the description of the epistolary style. 
Kudama b. Dja‘far, in the introduction to his work 
on synonymous words and phrases, “Gems of words” 
(Rjawahiy al-alfaz, 3-8), lists and exemplifies fourteen 
features that make for the highest degree of eloquence 
(balagha) in ornate prose. His fellow-kateb al-Kh*arazmi 
(2nd half of 4th/10th cent. [¢.v.]), in his “Keys of the 
sciences” (Mafatth al-‘uliim), has a chapter on “the con- 
ventions of the epistolographers” (muwada‘at kuttab al- 
ras@ il), which clearly harks back to Kudama’s list but 
also goes beyond it by adding a paragraph on defects 
(Mafatth, 72-8). Al-Kb‘arazmi is particularly instruc- 
tive, because his encyclopaedia also contains a chap- 
ter on nakd al-shi'r (Mafatih, 94-7); a comparison of 
the two lists shows surprisingly litte overlap in ter- 
minology and only slightly more when the figures 
themselves are considered. A third list was compiled 
later by al-Yazdadi (dates unknown) in the introduc- 
tion to his “Perfection of eloquence” (Kamal al-balagha, 
19-32), a selection of epistles by Kabus b. Wushmgir 
(d. 403/1012 [¢.v.]). The author says that he isolated, 
from the epistles themselves, such figures as Kudama 
had not yet identified (Kamal, 19); it is likely but not 
certain that he is referring to Djawahir al-alfaz rather 
than to Nakd al-shiy. All of this shows that, before 
the final confluence of terminologies, we have to 
assume separate traditions of poetic, rhetorical (epis- 
tolary) and Kur’anic (see above) technical vocabulary. 

For a critique of a piece of eloquent prose—not a 
very common event—one may point to al-Kadi ‘Iyad’s 
(d. 544/1150 [see ‘tvAp]) exhaustive interpretation of 
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the hadith Umm Zar‘ (on this text, see F. Rosenthal, 
Muslim social values and literary criticism—reflections on the 
Hadith of Umm Zar’, in Oriens, xxxiv [1994], 31-56). 
This includes a chapter on bayan that deals with the 
literary aspects of the hadith (Bughyat al-ra’id h-ma 
tadammanahi: hadith Umm Zar min al-faw@ id, ed. Salah 
al-Din b. Ahmad al-Idlibi e alii, al-Muhammadiyya 
1395/1975, 186-214). 

(2) Truth vs. falsehood. Ibn Rashik states that most 
of poetry is wasf “description” (‘Umda, ii, 294), thus 
true. As mentioned, some critics have maintained the 
opposite (Ibn Hazm, Ibn Faris, see above); this has 
to be seen against the background of the mannerist 
trends in “modern” poetry—with their irreal hyperboles 
(ghuliw), substratum-less metaphors (zst’Gra /takhyiliyya]), 
and phantastic re-interpretations (tak/yil of al-Djurdjani). 
Critics often became a little nervous when confronted 
with “falsehoods” (kadhib) of this type, but the poets 
were not deterred. The idea of poetry being per se 
“untrue” is also highlighted by Abu ’I-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri’s 
assertion that the sceptical poetry in his Luzimiyyat is 
not poetry, because it is true (ed., ‘A. Zand, Cairo 
1891, 9, 42). 

Explicit fiction is not of common occurrence in 
Arabic literature, and certainly not in poetry. There 
are, it is true, cases like the versification, in couplets, 
of Kalila wa-Dimna and similar fictional works by Aban 
al-Lahiki (d. ca. 200/815 [q.2.]}; but these would pre- 
sumably be regarded as nagm rather than poetry. 
However, the often stereotypical adventures that a 
poet, or his persona, would describe were, of course, 
known not to be the historical truth, but this kind of 
non-explicit fiction, because it could not be recog- 
nised from the poem itself, elicited little interest on 
the part of the critics. It is only Hazim al-Kartadjanni 
who paid some attention to the notion of “fiction” 
(ikhtilak, as he calls it) and who distinguished the type 
of fiction just mentioned from the one that is plainly 
fictional on the surface (e.g. the talking animals in 
Kalila wa-Dimna) by calling the former “possibility- 
fiction” (¢khulak wnkdni) and the latter “impossibility- 
fiction” (ikhtilak wmtindt) (Minhagj, 76-9). 

(3) The unit within the poem. A large amount of poetic 
criticism is directed to the single line. This “molecu- 
lar” approach is driven to the extreme by Tha‘lab, 
who considers lines with semantically independent 
hemistichs the best of all. Several critics do quote 
larger passages (e.g. Ibn Tabataba), but they do not 
normally discuss the structure of larger entities. An 
exception is the analysis of transitions from one theme 
to the next in the polythematic kasida (takhallus). Al- 
Hatimy uses the image of the human body in order 
to stress the overall “organic” unity of the poem (see 
in general GJ.H. van Gelder, Beyond the line. Classical 
Arabic literary critics on the coherence and unity of the poem, 
Leiden 1982; the passage in question is translated and 
discussed at 82-3). But for a thorough discussion of 
“passages” (fusiil, sing. fas!) as building-blocks within 
a poem, one has again to turn to Hazim al-Kartadjanni 
(see van Gelder, 171-90). 

(4) Wording (lafz) vs. meaning (ma‘na). This dichotomy 
is basic to all disciplines dealing with language. It 
was, €.g., used by the logicians in their dispute with 
the grammarians in the 4th/10th century, when they 
alleged that their domain was the ma‘Gni, while the 
grammarians dealt with the alfaz. This oversimplifi- 
cation did not go down well with the grammarians, 
who rightly claimed that they dealt with semantic 
matters as well. Among the earlier critics, the most 
commonly encountered attitude is that the /a/z is the 
object of the poet’s artistic endeavour, the “form” that 





he tries to achieve, while the ma‘nd is the material 
that he works on. Poetry is thus a sind‘a, a “craft” 
like that of the carpenter, weaver or goldsmith, and 
indeed the poet’s craft is often compared to these 
professions and many of the terms denoting figures 
of speech are taken in the way of metaphors from 
these other crafts. However, wording and meaning 
cannot easily be separated: if one wants to talk about 
the wording without any reference to the meaning, 
the topic becomes restricted to euphony, stylistic accept- 
ability of words (cf. wAHsHT), and grammatical fea- 
tures (everything covered by the term fasdha [q.v.]). In 
most discussions of the critics /afz is used in the sense 
of a “particular expression” of a general idea (ma‘na); 
it thus clearly partakes in the ma‘nd side of language. 
The term ma‘nd itself acquires several meanings: 

(a) the meaning of a specific verse (especially when 
it is difficult to gauge)—this is dealt with in early 
philological ma‘ént works, such as al-Ushnandani (d. 
256/870), Mani al-shiy (ed. ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanikhi, 
Damascus 1969); 

(b) the motif expressed in a line, ie. a popular 
poetic commonplace; these were collected, together 
with their most famous realisations, in motif cata- 
logues, such as Ibn Kutayba, A. al-Ma‘ani al-kabir 
(Haydarabad, Deccan 1949), Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, 
Diwan al-maGni (Cairo 1352 [1933-34]), al-Raghib al- 
Isfahani (d. 502/1108 [¢.v.]), Madjma‘ al-balagha (ed. 
‘Umar ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sarisi, 2 vols.. ‘Amman 
1406/1986) and the anonymous Madjmii‘at al-ma‘Gnit 
(ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Hariin, Beirut 1992), as well as 
in catalogues of similes, such as Ibn Abr ‘Awn, K. al- 
Tashbihat (ed. ‘Abdul Mu‘id Khan, London 1950) and 
Ibn al-Kattani, K. al-Tashbihat min ash@r ahl al-Andalus 
(ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1967); and 

(c) the specific meaning, which results from the 
application of rhetoric and imagery to a known motif, 
thereby refashioning it as a conceit (concetto)—these are 
the ma‘ént that the admirers of Abii Tammam, al- 
Amidi’s afl al-ma‘ani (see above), cherish and which 
Ibn Rashik calls the ma‘@ni al-san‘a (“Umda, 1, 133). An 
example would be Abi Tammam’s notorious line: lé 
taskint ma’a *l-malami _fa-innani/sabb" kad-i ’sta‘dhabtu maa 
buk@? “Do not pour for me the water of blame, for 
I am a man in love, I have come to find the water 
of my weeping sweet” (Diwan, ed. Muhammad ‘Abduh 
‘Azzam, 4 vols. Cairo 1964-5, i, 22). Here the sim- 
ple idea “Do not blame me, for I am in love and 
like weeping” has been transformed into a conceit, 
by “applying” to it Gj) a loan metaphor (“the water of 
blame”) and (ii) a mukdbala (the contrast of the two 
waters). It is clear from these literarily ever more 
meaningful uses of the term ma‘nd that ma‘nd and lafz 
become inextricably bound together; this ma‘nd-lafz 
conglomerate came especially to the fore in discus- 
sions of the historical development of motifs, i.e. dis- 
cussions of borrowings, imitations, and plagiarisms. 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani realised the inefficiency of 
the rigid dichotomy “wording/meaning” and _intro- 
duced the term sira “form, structure” which he puts 
in the middle between the /afz as “linguistic mater- 
ial” (adjrés al-huriif “the sounds of the letters”) and 
the ma‘nd as “thematic material” (gharad “intention”); one 
could say that the séra forms both the linguistic and 
the thematic material and thus creates a structured lafz 
and a structured ma‘nd that are completely congruent. 

(5) Onginality vs. plagiansm. On the whole gamut of 
possibilities between ikhara‘ “original invention” and 
sarka crude “plagiarism”, see SARIKA, in Suppl. 

Influence on other literatures 

Arabic literary criticism and poetics have had an 
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influence on two linguistic-cultural domains outside of 
it. One is Persian literary theory. The first work in 
this field was Radiyani’s [g.v.] “Interpreter of elo- 
quence” (Tardjumdn al-balagha, ed. Ahmed Ates, Istanbul 
1949), written between 482/1089 and 307/1114 (see 
also Ates, Tarcuman al-Balaga, das frithste neupersische Werk 
tiber rhetorische Figuren, in Oriens, i [1948], 45-62). This 
work is based on an Arabic precursor, namely al- 
Marghinani’s (middle of the 5th/1 1th century) “Beauties 
in poetry and prose” (al-Makasin fi ‘l-nagm wa ‘l-nathr, 
ed. van Gelder, Two Arabic treatises on stylistics, Istan- 
bul 1987, 66-110). 

The other cultural domain open to Arabic influ- 
ence was the Jewish community, primarily in al- 
Andalus but also elsewhere, who had adopted Arabic 
prosody, or an adaptation thereof, for the composi- 
tion of Hebrew poetry. This drew their attention also 
to the critical literature of the Arabs; this in turn con- 
fronted them with the notion of ‘daz al-Kurdn and 
motivated them to discover rhetorical and figurative 
use of language in their own Scripture. The most 
important author here is Moshe b. ‘Ezra (d. after 
529/1135), who wrote two relevant works in Judaeo- 
Arabic: the K. al-Muhddara wa ‘l-mudhdkara (ed. {in 
Hebrew script] and tr. into Hebrew by A.S. Halkin, 
Jerusalem 1975, ed. {in Arabic script] and tr. into 
Spanish by Montserrat Abumalhan Mas, 2 vols. 
Madrid 1985-6), dealing mainly with poetry, and the 
Makalat al-Hadika fi ma‘nd ’l-madjaz wa ’l-hakika, ed. 
and tr. (into Hebrew) by P. Fenton (Jerusalem, forth- 
coming), see also Fenton, Philosophie et exégese dans le 
Jardin de la métaphore de Moise Ibn ‘Ezra (Leiden 1997), 
with the main focus on scriptural issues. Recently, 
extant fragments of another Judaeo-Arabic work on 
poetics (including prosody), this time by a man from 
the East, have been published: J. Yahalom (ed. and 
tr. into Hebrew), Perakim be-torat ha-shir le-Elazdr ben 
Ya‘akv ha-Bavli, Judaeo-Arabic poetics. Fragments of a lost 
treatise by Elazar ben Jacob of Baghdad (Jerusalem 2001). 
Some early copies of this work and of Moshe b. 
‘Ezra’s K. al-Muhddara seem to have been written in 
Arabic script, as can be seen from mistakes attribut- 
able to misreadings of Arabic letters. This may point 
to some amount of give-and-take between Muslim and 
Jewish critics. 

On the poetics of mediaeval dialect poetry, see 
ZADJAL (toward the end). 
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(W.P. HEemnricxs) 

NAKL. 

1. In the central Islamic lands and North 
Africa. Add to the articles mentioned there the fol- 
lowing article. 

In the caliphal lands. 

The emergence of Islam is known to have coin- 
cided with the disappearance of wheeled carts or 
wagons [see ‘adjala] in many parts of the Middle East, 
although the extinction of such transport cannot be 
conclusively proved. In fact, wheeled vehicles were in 
existence in the Middle East for many centuries after 
the rise of Islam, although they were rarely used. 

The wheel was replaced by the camel in the Middle 
East during the era of the caliphates. Camels [see 
IBIL] were a means of everyday transport which was 
eminently suitable for long-distance overland journey 
across deserts and valleys in Arabia, Syria, Egypt or 
North Africa, or Anatolia or in Central Asia along 
the Silk Road, being used for transport of goods or 
passengers or pilgrims in large caravans. Caravan trade 
and caravan cities existed in the Middle East since 
the pre-Islamic period, when the Arabs of Mecca used 
to go on seasonal caravan journeys for commerce to 
Yemen in the winter and to Syria in the summer (cf. 
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Kur’an, CVI, 1-2). The nomadic peoples of Arabia, 
Syria and Persia were the camel-breeders who appre- 
ciated the value of their animals as the “ships of the 
land” (al-sufun al-barriyya); they knew that the skins of 
their animals provided them with water-bags (kzra6) 
and that the animals’ meat was a source of protein, 
and they could sell them in exchange for gold (cf. 
al-Tha‘alibi, Zhimar al-kulith, 284). At the beginning 
of Islam in the 7th century A.D. many individuals 
owned camels which they could use as a means of 
transport or as a source of milk or as a commodity 
for trade, but by the 8th century A.D., cameleers or 
professional camel-drivers emerged as a group of trans- 
port workers who used to hire out the camels) to 
travellers or traders (al-Wohaibi, The northem Hyaz, 


393). The cameleers (see DJAMMAL, in Suppl.) con- | 


tributed much to the transport of pilgrims from all 
parts of the Middle East to Mecca and Medina. The 
Egyptian and North African pilgrims as well as traders 
started their caravan journey from Fustat (Old Cairo) 
through Kulzum to A’ila (“Akaba) and Yanbu‘, thence 
to Mecca or Medina. The Anatolian and Syrian pil- 
grims assembled at Damascus and travelled through 
‘Amman and Tabuk to Medina and Mecca. Similarly, 
the pilgrims from Persia, Central Asia and ‘Irak started 


their journey from Baghdad and travelled through | 


Kifa and the Arabian desert to Mecca or Medina, 
or they took the alternative route from Baghdad to 
Wasit, Basra, the Arabian desert and Mecca. Arab 
settlements grew up along the pilgrim routes and there 
were brisk seasonal trade during the pilgrimage sea- 
son. Caravanserais were built throughout the Middle 
East to cater for travellers and traders and their 
mounts, Camels and horses were also used to trans- 


port arms and warriors to the battle front during the | 


early Islamic conquests and the Umayyad period. 
Among other means of transport, donkeys were the 
most popular among the tribesmen and the peasantry. 
Mules (Ar. baghi [q.v.], pl. bighal) were also used as 
a means of transport especially in the hilly or moun- 
tainous terrains of Syria, Anatolia and Persia. Muleteers 
(Ar, mukart [q.v.], baghghal, or hammdara) emerged as a 
distinct group of transport workers during the ‘Abbasid 
period (A.D. 750-1258). They could transport mer- 


chants or ordinary travellers from Baghdad along the j 


Khurasan trunk road to Nishapiir or beyond (cf. al- 
Kazwint, Athar al-bilad, 224-5) or transport pilgrims 
in a caravan of 50 donkeys from Kiifa to Mecca (al- 
Dyahiz, K: al-Bukhala@, 18). Mules were not popular 
animals in mediaeval Arab society, and al-Djahiz wrote 
a treatise on mules entitled Autab al-Bighal. He voiced 
the public opinion of his time when he recorded the 
popular argument against the mules by saying that 
the Prophets rode on camels and donkeys but never 
on mules (cf. Rasa@’il al-Djahiz, ti, 326), but he refuted 
the popular prejudice against them by citing the evi- 
dence that the Prophet Muhammad rode on a mule, 
as did the early caliphs like “Uthman and ‘Ali and 
the Umayyad caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. More- 
over, al-Djahiz cited the fact that pilgrims from Syria 
went from Damascus to Mecca in a caravan of sixty 
mules during the reign of caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (cf. 
Kitab al-Byghal, 231). 

The horse was a means of speedy transport which 
was owned mainly by the wealthy, for the price of 
an Arabian horse with a pedigree was very high. This 
last was also introduced into eastern Turkey and Persia 
as a means of transport. Horses were used for postal 
service by the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs for the 
dispatch of royal mail and military intelligence from 
various provinces to the capital city [see BARID]. The 





‘Abbasid and Fatimid caliphs had stables full of horses 
ready as mounts kept near the royal palaces for rid- 
ing by the caliphs and their family members, as well 
as by top officials both civilian and military (cf. Hilal 
al-Sabr, Rusiim dar al-khilafa, 22-3). 

The price of owning a pack and riding animal dur- 
ing the era of the ‘Abbasid caliphs was not, however, 
totally beyond the means of the common folk, but 
the maintenance of an animal involved extra expense. 
The income of a muleteer or a donkey-driver was 
meagre, but a cameleer (djammal) or a boatman (mallah) 
had an adequate income by hiring out camels or 
boats for transporting goods or passengers. A camel 
was sold for 2 or 3 dinars in Basra during the 4th/ 
10th century (al-Taniikhi, Mshwar, i, 89). The price of 
a donkey in Khurasan was usually 5 dirhams, but it 
could go up to 50 dirhams or more in a year of 
scarcity during the ‘Abbasid period (Yakit, Mu‘djam, 
iii, 412). The price of a horse in Kh“arazm was an 
extraordinarily low cost of 4 dinars during the 14th 
century (Ibn Battiita, Travels, tr. Gibb, 167). 

Inland transport in the Middle East also made use 
of boats and smal] ships in the navigable rivers like 
the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Orontes, part of 
the Karan river in Persia and the Nile in Egypt. The 
city of Baghdad was founded by the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mansir in 145/762 on the banks of the Tigris river 
inter alia to facilitate inland transport from Baghdad 
upstream to Mawsil, Diyar Rabi‘a, etc., and down- 
stream to the cities of Wasit, Basra and onwards to 
the Persian Gulf waters. There were many boats [see 
saFINA] in the Bat@#ih [g.v.] (swamps) of the lower 
‘Irak. A port was built at Samarra’ on the Tigris by 
al-Wathik. The Shatt al-‘Arab [9.v.] was very suitable 
for navigation by ships. The Euphrates river and the 
Shatt al-Gharraf were also navigable, and goods could 
be transported from Diyar Mudar and al-Rakka to 
Baghdad through the Nahr al-Malik canal (cf. Ya‘kiibr, 
Buldén, 234). There were thirty thousand river craft 
plying in the waters of the Tigris river to transport 
passengers or cargo during the 3rd/9th century (Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Manakib, 24; Shabushti, Diyarat, 158). The 
muhtasib [see HISBA] supervised the transportation work 
by the boatmen so that the boats or ships were not 
overloaded, endangering the lives of the passengers 
by drowning or loss of cargo in mid-river. Similarly, 
the Nile was a busy highway of boat traffic for the 
people of Fustat on the bank of the river. 

The Sth/11th century Persian traveller Nasir-i 
Khusraw, travelled across the mediaeval Middle East 
by means of all available transport, including camels, 
horses, donkeys, boats and ships. While visiting the 
cities of Fustat and Cairo (ca. 439/1047), he observed 
that traders rode on saddled donkeys. Everyday 50,000 
beasts of burden were ready for hire. He saw that 
soldiers and militiamen rode on horses, while peas- 
ants, merchants and craftsmen were transported by 
donkeys (Safar-naéma, tr. 55). 

On the whole, riding and pack animals such as 
donkeys, mules, camels and horses were the primary 
means of transport in the pre-industrial society of the 
Middle East during the Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and 
Mamluk periods, while horse- or camel-drawn wagons 
were hardly seen in the streets prior to the 13th-14th 
century A.D. Boats and coracles, and a kind of cata- 
maran (Ar. zaww/zawd)\, played a limited role in the 
inland transport network in the countries of the Middle 
East during the periods of the caliphates. The absence 
of wheeled vehicles on the streets had an impact on 
town planning in the Middle East, whose towns had 
consequently narrow streets and cul-de-sacs. 
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AL-NA‘L at-SHARIF, Na‘. Rast. ALLAH (a.), the 

sandal of the Prophet Muhammad. 

Sandals belong to the pre-Islamic Arabian clothing 
(see LiBAs. 1), and are considered one of the features 
distinguishing Arabs from non-Arabs (‘adjam). The 
scholar Malik b. Anas (d. 180/796 [g.v.]) reportedly 
declared that only Arabs used to wear turbans and 
sandals (Ibn Abi Zayd, al-Djami fi ‘l-sunan wa ’t-adab 
wa ‘l-magha@zi wa ‘l-ta’rikh, Tunis 1982, 228). The 
Prophet himself reportedly advised the believers to 
wear sandals as well as boots to distinguish them- 
selves from the People of the Book who only wore 
boots (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 6 vols., Cairo 
1313/1895, repr. Beirut n.d., v, 264). Muslim tradi- 
tion turned the sandals into a component of the legacy 
of Abraham and Ishmael, the prototypes of Arabian 
monotheism. In a letter of the caliph ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab [9.v.}, the believers are requested to adhere 
to the clothes of their father Isma‘il and to wear san- 
dals instead of boots (Ibn Hibban, al-thsén fi takrib 
Sahih Ibn Hibban, tartib ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Fansi, ed. Shu‘ayb 
al-Arna’ut, 16 vols., Beirut 1988, xii, no. 5454). 
Abraham, says a Shr‘i tradition, was the first to wear 
sandals (al-Kulini, al-Usal wa ‘l-fura® min al-Kafi, ed. 
‘Ali Akbar al-Ghifari, 8 vols., Beirut 1980, vi, 462). 
Wearing sandals is especially recommended during the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, which is the main centre of 
Abrahamic rites [see TRAM]. 

The Prophet Muhammad is regarded as the ulti- 
mate model of Arab piety, and sandals feature as an 
essential element in his descriptions as a messenger 
of God. Already Jesus is said to have announced the 
emergence of the Arabian prophet, whom he described 
as wearing sandals among other things (al-Bayhaki, 





Dal@il al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti Kal‘adji, 7 vols., 
Beirut 1988, i, 378). Muhammad himself is said to 
have stated that God instructed him to wear sandals 
and a seal (al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘djam al-saghir, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Muhammad ‘Uthman, 2 vols., Cairo 1981-3, 
i, 166). 

Islamic tradition provides detailed descriptions of 
the Prophet’s sandals. According to most of the ear- 
liest traditions, each sandal had two leather thongs 
(kibal, zimam, shis‘), which passed between the toes 
and were attached to the sole. The other end of the 
pair of thongs passed through two loops (“ears”) to 
which were also attached the two arms of the shirak, 
ie. the folded strap that passed behind the wearer’s 
ankle. In some versions, the sandal is said to have 
had a “heel” in the Yemeni style, ie. a wide strap 
that embraced the wearer’s heel. At the forepart of 
each sandal there was an extension shaped like a 
tongue (mulassan), and the middle part of the sole was 
narrow, with hollows (khasran‘) cut on each side. The 
sole consisted of two layers sewed or patched together 
(makhsiifa). It was made of tanned hide of oxen (Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabakat, 8 vols., Beirut 1960, i, 478-82; Abu 
Il-Shaykh, AkAlak al-nabi, ed. ‘Isam al-Din Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Nabi, Cairo 1993, 142-7; al-Zurkani, Sharh al- 
mawahib al-laduniyya li ‘t-Kastallani, Cairo 1911, repr. 
Beirut 1973, v, 44-52; al-Shami, Subul al-huda wa ’l- 
rashad fi strat khayr al-“bad, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, 
11 vols., Cairo 1990, vii, 499-507). The colour of 
Muhammad's sandal, according to the usual reports, 
was yellow (al-Zurkani, of. cit., v, 46; al-Makkari, Wasf 
nv‘l al-nabi (s) al-musamma bi-fath al-muta‘al ft madh al- 
ntal, ed. ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Wahhab and ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
Faradj Darwish, Cairo 1997, 141-3). 

A two-thong sandal remained a common fashion 
among pious believers, although it was sometimes 
regarded as extravagant (Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al- 
Matalib al-Gliya bi-zawa’id al-masanid al-thamaniya, ed. 
Habib al-RahmAn al-A‘zami, 4 vols., Beirut, 1987, ii, 
no. 2231). Such sandals were said to have been worn 
by the Righteous Caliphs Abii Bakr and ‘Umar [¢.vv.]. 
Only the third caliph, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan [q.v.], report- 
edly began to wear sandals in which the two thongs 
were tied together and attached to a single strap pass- 
ing between the toes (al-Tirmidhi, al-Shamail al- 
muhammadiyya (with commentary of Ibrahim al-Badjiri), 
Cairo 1925, 70; al-Tabarani, of. cit., i, 92; al-Zurkani, 
op. cit., v, 45). 

Sometimes the sole of Muhammad’s sandal was 
said to have consisted of only one layer, not two, and 
this was said to have been the style that the Arabs 
considered superior to the style of kings (al-Makkari, 89). 

The fashion of cutting hollows on both sides of the 
middle part of the sole was preserved mainly among 
Shi‘is, to whom soles without hollows represented a 
deplorable deviation from the Prophetic model (al- 
Kulini, vi, 463). Moreover, sandals without such hol- 
lows were considered Jewish by style (al-Tabrist, 
Makarim al-akhlak, ed. Muhammad al-Husayn al-A‘lami, 
Beirut 1972, p. 123; al-Kulini, vi, 463-4). The habit 
of tying the shwak of the sandal (and not simply fold- 
ing it through the loop, as was reported concerning 
Muhammad’s sandal) was considered among Shi‘is as 
a fashion set by Satan (al-Tabrisi, 123). 

The supposedly original sandal or sandals of the 
Prophet were preserved by believers of later genera- 
tions. Beginning with the generation of the Companions, 
the most prevalent is the tradition about the Basran 
Anas b. Malik [g.v.], who is said to have exhibited to 
the believers the sandal with its two thongs (e.g. Ibn 
Sa‘d, i, 478; Abu ‘Shaykh, Akflak al-nabi, no. 390). 
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He was reportedly the official keeper of Muhammad’s 
sandals (Ibn Sa‘d, i, 482), but according to other tra- 
ditions, the Kifan Companion ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id 
[see IBN MaS‘UD, ‘ABD ALLAH] was in charge of them 
(e.g. al-Bukhari, Sahih, 9 vols., Cairo 1958, v, 31, 35 
[Kitab 62, bab 20, 27}). 

SAl’s son, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya [q.v.] was 
also able to show the relic (Ibn Sa‘d, i, 478). The 
Meccan Hisham b. ‘Urwa (d. 146/763) claimed that 
he had seen the sandal and gave its description (Ibn 
Sa‘d, i, 478). 

As for the later history of the sandals, some reports 
relate that the descendants of the Syrian Companion 
Shaddad b. Aws (d. 46/683), who lived in Jerusalem, 
preserved them. He reportedly left them to his son 
Muhammad, but the latter’s sister got hold of one of 
them. This was passed on to her children. When the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi visited Jerusalem, the san- 
dal held by the sister’s descendants was presented to 
him for a handsome reward. He summoned her 
brother Muhammad b. Shaddad, by then a sick old 
man, and requested the other sandal, but Muhammad 
refused to part with it and the caliph consented (Ibn 
Manzir, Mukhtasar Ta’rikh Dimashk li-Ibn ‘Asakir, 29 
vols., Damascus 1984-8, x, 278-9). A sandal of the 
Prophet was also claimed to have been in the posses- 
sion of Isma‘il b. Ibrahim al-Makhziimi who obtained 
it from his grandmother Umm Kulthim, the daughter 
of Abii Bakr. She had received it from her sister 
‘Misha (al-Makkari, 175-6). 

The last station of the “original” sandal seems to 
have been the Ashrafi madrasa at Damascus. It was 
placed there by the Ayyiibid of Egypt al-Malik al- 
Ashraf b. al-‘Adil, who had confiscated it in 625/1228 
from the last descendant of the Companion Sulayman 
Abu ’l-Hadid, whose descendants claimed to have held 
it for centuries. Another sandal of the Prophet was 
kept elsewhere in Damascus, and during Timur Lang’s 
take-over of Damascus in 803/1400, both relics dis- 
appeared (Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Jsaba, ed. ‘AIT 
Muhammad al-Bidjawi, 8 vols., Cairo 1970, in, 173; 
Sibt Ibn al-‘Adjami, Nar al-nibras ‘ala sirat Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas, ms. B.L. Or. 8276, fol. 316b; al-Makkari, 513-24; 
Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 363-4). 

The Prophet’s sandals served as a model accord- 
ing to which shoemakers designed sandals for pious 
believers. A sandal of the Prophet, as seen at the 
house of Fatima, daughter of “Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abbas, 
was copied by a shoemaker who applied its two-thong 
style to sandals ordered by the eminent Basran scholar 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Awn (d. 150/767). However, when the 
latter came to collect them, he found that Ibn Sirin 
(d. 110/728 [q.v.]) had already bought the sandals for 
himself (Ibn Hadjar, Afatalib, ii, no. 2232; cf. Ibn 
Sa‘d, i, 479). 

Drawings (mithal, timthal) representing the suppos- 
edly original sandal were in circulation among schol- 
ars, especially in the Maghrib, where access to the 


sandal itself was more difficult than in the Mashrik | 


(al-Makkari, 167-8). Such representations were also 
used by shoemakers for sandals ordered by pious be- 
lievers (al-Tabrist, 122; al-Makkari, 175-6). The rep- 
resentations became an object of veneration in their 
own right and were believed to provide one with 
safety in journeys, victory in battles, etc. Therapeutic 
powers were attributed to them and they were often 
hung up in houses for protection against the evil eye 
(al-Zurkani, v, 48; al-Makkari, 469-70; Goldziher, op. ci., 
ii, 363). Some samples of them can be seen in al- 
Makkari’s Fath al-muta‘al fi madh al-ni‘Gl, where numerous 
kasidas in praise of them are also recorded. 





Closely associated with the veneration of the 
Prophet’s sandals is that of his footprints [see KADAM 
SHARIF]. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(U. Rusin) 

AL-NAMIR 8. KASIT, Bani, a tribe of the 
Rabi‘a b. Nizar group [see RaBI‘A AND MUDAR; 
NIZAR B. MA‘ADD]. It must be noted that not every 
Namari mentioned in the sources belonged to the 
Namir b. Kasit, since tribal groups called al-Namir 
were also found among the Azd, the Kuda‘a and the 
Iyad. The fortunes of the Namir were closely linked 
to those of their relatives, the Taghlib [g..]. When 
the Taghlib migrated to the eastern part of the Djazira 
[g.v.] or the Diyar Rabi‘a {¢.v.] in the second half of 
the 6th century A.D., they were joined by part of 
the Namir. However, there were. still Namaris in 
Arabia after that time, more specifically in Yamama 
and Bahrayn. Some tribe members settled in al- 
Andalus. Most Namaris remained Christian for at least 
two centuries after the advent of Islam. 

The semi-legendary leader of the Namir, ‘Amir al- 
Dahyan, would sit in judgement in the early part of 
the forenoon, hence his nickname al-Dahyan, or “the 
one exposing himself to the sun”. Ibn al-Kalbi reported 
that the leadership of the Rabi‘a shifted among the 
Rabi‘a tribes. Leadership meant command in the bat- 
tlefield, arbitration, the right to appoint the banner- 
carrier and entitlement to one-fourth of the spoils. 
When the leadership of the Rabi‘a reached the Namir, 
it was held by ‘Amir al-Dahyan. After a long term 
in this role he was killed by a man of the ‘Abd al- 
Kays [g.v.]. Having received half the ransom for him, 
the Namir murdered the ‘Abd al-Kays hostages whom 
they held as a guarantee for the delivery of the other 
half. In the internecine war that followed, the Namir 
joined forces with the rest of the Rabi‘a against the 
‘Abd al-Kays. Ibn al-Kalbi’s account is quoted in a 
small genealogical treatise, al-Inbah ‘ala kaba’il al-nawat, 
by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr [9.v.], himself a Namari. Namart 
partisanship on Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s part is evident with 
regard to the origin of the Prophet’s Companion 
Suhayb b. Sinan, the most important individual in 
the genealogy of the Namir. Suhayb’s affiliation to 
the Namir, disputed by some, was for Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr beyond doubt, and in his Companion dictionary 
he emphasised that there was no dispute over it. But 
the claim that Suhayb was of Arab stock stands in 
sharp contrast to a famous saying attributed to Mu- 
hammad, namely, that he himself was the first Arab 
to enter Paradise, while Suhayb was the first Byzantine, 
Salman al-Farisi the first Persian and Bilal b. Rabah 
the first Ethiopian. 

While Suhayb is invariably mentioned in_ the 
genealogies of the Namir, Humran b. Aban, a promi- 
nent figure in early Islamic history, is only mentioned 
in some. Humran, who was captured during the con- 
quests in ‘Ayn al-Tamr [q.v.], is supposed to have 
been Suhayb’s relative. But it is doubtful that Humran, 
said to have been of Jewish origin, was an Arab, since 
the claim of Arab descent originated with his off 
spring (wa “dda‘@ wulduhu fi ‘l-Namir b. Kasit). Family 
sources were likewise behind the claim that Suhayb 
was an Arab, 

The Namir boasted of a pre-Islamic link with the 
Kuraysh: the mother of the Prophet’s uncle, al-‘Abbas 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib [9.v.], was one of them. She is 
supposed to have been the first Arab woman to pro- 
vide a covering for the Ka‘ba, following a vow she 
made when little al-‘Abbas went lost. 

Before Islam the Namir (like the Taghlib) were 
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within the sphere of influence of the Sasanids and 
the Lakhmids [g.vv.] of al-Hira. Ma? al-Sama’, the 
mother of the Lakhmid king al-Mundhir III (ca. 505- 
54), who was of the Namir, was taken captive in a 
raid carried out by al-Mundhir’s father; the fact that 
al-Mundhir had a half-brother among the Namir did 
not go unmentioned by the genealogists. One of the 
Arab units that fought on the Sasanid side in the 
battle of Dhi Kar (ca. 605) included warriors from 
the Taghlib and the Namir. In the ndda [q.v.], there 
were Namaris among the troops who came from the 
Djazira with Sadjah [¢.v.], the false prophetess of 
the Tamim [g¢.v.]. A whole subdivision of the Namir, 
the Aws Manat b. al-Namir b. K4sit, was wiped out 
(ubiri) during the rdda by Khalid b. al-Walid. In ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr during the conquests a Namari led a large 
force made of Christians from the Namir, the Taghlib, 
the Iyad and others, which was defeated by Khalid. 
Later during the conquests Christians of the Namir 
fought alongside al-Muthanna b. Haritha against the 
Sasinids in the battle of al-Buwayb (near al-Hira). 

Some Namaris who converted to Islam during the 
conquests settled in Kiifa together with members of 
the Taghlib and the Iyad. Members of these very 
tribes who fought as Sasanid auxiliaries at Takrit are 
said to have handed the town over to the Muslim 
besiegers. In the battle of Siffin [¢.v.], there were 
Namaris on both sides, probably because the Djazira 
which was their homeland was divided at that time 
between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya. The old association 
between the Taghlib and the Namir was still in place 
during the rebellion of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, when 
both tribes fought several battles in the Djazira against 
the Kays ‘Aylan [g.v.] 
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Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, Djamharat ansdb al-arab, ed. 

Hariin, Cairo 1382/1962, 300-2; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 

al-Inbah ‘ala kab@ il al-ruwat, Cairo 1350/1931 (bound 

with al-Kasd wa ‘l-amam by the same author), 97- 

100; Tabari, index; F.M. Donner, The early Islamic 

conquests, Princeton 1981, index; M.G. Morony, /raq 

after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, index. 
On the capture of Ma al-Sama’ by the king of 
al-Hira, see al-Wazir al-Maghribi, Adab al-khawass, 
ed. H. al-Djasir, Riyad 1400/1980, 151. On the 
poet Mansiir al-Namari [g.v.], see also Sezgin, GAS, 

ii, 541-2. On Christianity among the Namir, see 

JS. Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in pre- 

Islamic times, London and Beirut 1979, 176-7, and 

also NASARA. On the tribal groups of the Namir, 

particularly those living in the vicinity of Aleppo, 
see Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat al-talab, ed. S. Zakkar, 

Damascus 1408/1988, i, 555-6. (M. LecKER) 

NANDANA, the name of a hilly tract and a 
fortress of mediaeval India and Indo-Muslim 
times. It lies in a fold of the Salt Range, to the 
north of the Jhelum river in northern Pandjab, and 
the place is still marked by ruins of a fortress and a 
Hindu temple near the modern Cao Saydan Shah 
(lat. 32° 43' N., long. 73° 17' E.), in the Jhelum Dis- 
trict of the Pandjab province of Pakistan. 

The place is mentioned in early mediaeval Indo- 
Muslim history. In 404-5/1013-14 Mahmiid of Ghazna 
(g.v.] attacked the Hindiishahis [¢.v.] of northwestern 
India and marched against the Radja Trilo¢anapdla’s 
son Bhimapala, besieging him in the fortress of Nan- 
dana and capturing an immense booty there (al-“Utbi, 
al-T@rikh al-Yamini, with comm. of al-Manini, ii, 146- 








53 (calling the place Nardin); Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbar, 
ed. Nazim, 72; M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghazna, Cambridge 93, 91-3). Thereafter, 
the Ghaznawids tried to retain control of Nandana 
as a thaghr or entry point into the plains of northwest- 
ern India, as Abu ‘Il-Fadl Bayhaki, Tarikh-i Mas‘idi, ed. 
Ghani and Fayyad, 149, describes it. 

In the early 7th/13th century, the fortress of 
Nandana, in what was then in Islamic sources called 
the Djiid hills, was held by a former commander of 
the Ghiirids, Kamar al-Din Karmani (in the surmise 
of Boyle, to be equated with Nasir al-Din Kubaéa, 
the ruler in Multan and Sind). Gingiz Khan, in his 
pursuit of the Kh*arazm Shah Djalal al-Din Ming- 
burnu, sent an army under Térbey Tokshin which 
sacked Nandana in 618/1221, and then went on to 
attack Multan (Djtizdjani, Tabakdat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, 
i, 534-5; Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 141-2). Nandana was later 
temporarily captured by the Dihli Sultan Iltutmish 
[q.v.], whose son and eventual successor Mahmiid Shah 
in 644-5/1247 ravaged the region in revenge for the 
local Rana having guided a Mongol raid (Djiizdjani, 
i, 677-9). It does not, however, seem thereafter to have 
played a significant role in history. 

Bibliography: See also Djiizdjani, i, 536-9 n.; 
Punjab District gazetteers, xxvii, Lahore 1904, 46-7; 
Imperial gazetteer of India’, xviii, 349. 

(C.E. BoswortH) 

NATHR ({a.), prose. The word is a noun denot- 
ing activity, derived from a verb meaning “to dis- 
perse, disseminate”; its opposite is nazm, from a verb 
meaning “to join, set out in order”, which is used to 
designate poetry. For Arab theorists, prose can be dis- 
tinguished from poetry as the genre of literature which 
is not subjected to the order and constraints imposed 
by rhyme and metre. Such a formal definition is due 
to the fact that the prose they made the object of 
their attention was either the artistic prose of chancery 
documents, rasd@il (pl. of rsala [q.v.]), or the prose of 
the addresses or sermons, khutab (pl. of khutba [q.v.]). 
Whatever level of literary elaboration or rhetorical 
device required, they are all the same for the genres 
of prose and poetry, and are collectively referred to 
under the general term balagha [q.v.]). 

In a striking manner, this fact is shown, mler alia, 
by the procedures known as fall al-manziim and nagm 
al-manthir, setting a passage of prose into verse or 
verse into prose, in which the ma‘nd [{q.v.], the image 
of an idea expressed in the smallest unit of discourse, 
whether verse or colon, is launched in poetry or prose 
respectively. This procedure has been discussed since 
the 4th/10th century and was presented as a subtle 
form of plagiarism by theorists ike Aba Hilal al- 
‘Askari (d. 395/1005) in his A’ al-Sina‘tayn, ed. ‘A.M. 
Bidjawi and A. Ibrahim, Cairo 1957, 198. The author 
al-Tha‘alibi (d. 429/1037), one of whose works was 
Nathr al-nazm wa-hall al-akd, and later on Diya’ al- 
Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239) in his al-Mathal al- 
s@ir, ed. A. al-Hiff and B. Tabana, 4 vols., Cairo 
1959, i, 126-7, considered that rendering a verse into 
prose in a risala was a way of achieving a higher 
level of literary expression. However, the formal point 
of view, which presumes a substantial literary equiv- 
alence between poetry and prose, did not exhaust the 
attention of the theorists to this problem. For exam- 
ple, they would raise the question of the superiority 
of one of the genres over the other, often basing their 
judgement more on sociological than on literary con- 
siderations; such considerations were the function of 
the chancery clerk or secretary (kattb [g.v.], mutarassil) 
and the poet, or the importance of the subjects they 
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were dealing with, or the attitude adopted by the two 
genres towards religion and morals. Some authors (e.g. 
Ibn Khaldiin, Mukaddima, fasl 46), moreover, note that 
the essence of poetry does not reside in prosodic form 
but in the images that are expressed by this form. 

The thinking of the Arab theorists developed from 
the 3rd/9th century onwards and was stimulated first 
of all by poetry. There is a detailed stylistic study of 
these ideas and of the scholars involved in Z. al-R. 
az-Zubi, Das Verhdlinis von Poesie und Prosa in der ara- 
bischen Literaturtheone des Miutielalters, Berlin 1987, and 
the bibliography cited there; to this should be added 
A. Arazi, Une épitre d’lbrahim b. Hilal al-Sabi sur les 
genres littéraires, in Studies in Islamic history and cwilization 
in honour of Professor David Ayalon, ed. M. Sharon, 
Jerusalem-Leiden 1986, 473-505; also in M. Darabseh, 
Die Kritik der Prosa bei den Arabern, Berlin 1990, which 
is less careful and less original than the first work; 
see also Z. al-Zu‘bi, [brahim b. Hilal al Sabi, Risala 
fi “fark bayn al-mutarassil wa ’I-sha‘ir, in Abhath 
Yarmuk, xi (1993), 129-65; A. Sanni, The Arabic theory 
of prosification and versification, Beirut 1998; see also sum‘R. 

The origins of prose 

We can find examples of prose dating from the 
pre-Islamic period, such as proverbs (mathal [q.v.]), the 
prophesies of soothsayers (sadj° [q.v.] al-kuhhan) and ser- 
mons. Many formal characteristics of these documents, 
of which the authenticity in the literal meaning of 
that word can, of course, be debated, are the same 
as those of poetry: conciseness, allusive language and 
independent, paratactic clauses. These oral examples 
of prose can be connected with the remnants of prose 
of the same genre from the time of the Prophet and 
the very beginning of Islam. It was the arrival of 
Islam that saw one of the ancient literary genres, the 
Khutba, the address or sermon, acquire new traits and 
gradually gain great popularity; for the importance of 
the orator in the pre-Islamic period see further KHATiB. 

While from the point of view of style these docu- 
ments maintain the solidity and simplicity of pre- 
Islamic prose, far removed from the embellishments 
which these genres would later present, one is no 
longer faced with detached aphorisms (as in the case 
of the famous sermons of Kuss b. Sa‘ida [q.v.] of the 
Iyad, al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 308-9), but with contents 
that need to be communicated and thus articulated 
in a logical manner, the contents being of a religious 
nature as well as pertinent to the organisation of the 
new community. The new conditions were not with- 
out consequences on the level to which the prose 
could be elaborated. Similarly, the collections of hadith 
{g.v.] take the form of short disjointed statements, 
often in the form of direct speech, and only a small 
number of fragments composed in literary prose remain 
from this period (cf. W. Fischer. Ein Stiick vorklassischer, 
arabischer Kunstprosa in der Umm Ma‘bad Legende, in Fest- 
schnft W. Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, 318-27; he points out 
the similarities in this text with poetry). 

Among the examples of prose from this period, the 
letters as well as other documents emanating from 
the Prophet and the first caliphs should be included. 
These documents from older sources have been col- 
lected by M. Hamidullah in Documents sur la diplomatic 
musulmane & Vépoque du Prophéte et des Khalifes Orthodoxes, 
Paris 1935; also an Arabic edition, Madjmit‘at al-watha’ik 
al-stydsiyya fi ‘l-ahd al-nabawt wa ‘I-khildfa al-rashida, 
Cairo 1941. 

The problem of their authenticity has been, of 
course, raised and the criterion most often used is 
that of linguistic usage (op. cit., 4-5, in the French 
edition; B. Reichel-Baumgartner, Parameter des Idiolekts 





des Propheten Muhammad auf Grundlage des Sahih von al- 
Bukart, in WZKM, \xxvii [1988], 121-59). Problems 
of authenticity as well as of the transmission of ancient 
texts are examined by G.H.A. Juynboll, On the ongin 
of Arabic prose: reflections on authenticity, im Studies on 
the first century of Islamic society, Carbondale, Ill. 1982; 
and R.B. Serjeant, The Caliph ‘Umar’s letters to Abii 
Misa al-Ash‘art and MuGwiya, in JSS, xxix [1984], 
65-79. 

The influence of the Kur’dn on the evolution of prose 

Without any doubt, the Kur’an is the primary 
example of a complex text in Arab literature that has 
not been composed in verse. The language that is 
used is one elaborated as a poetic koiné, the only 
one capable of communicating such a message. In 
form, especially in the more ancient stiras, it is close 
to poetic style. In the Muslim tradition, however, 
Scripture is distinguished from poetry as it is from 
prose, for literary as well as religious reasons; the 
deliberations of Muslim scholars about the form of 
the sacred text have taken on the form of the dogma 
of “daz [q.v.], the “stylistic uniqueness” of the Kur’an. 

Classical texts on poetry use the same criteria for 
analysis in order to show that the divide between the 
Kur’an and literary discourse was uncrossable (see e.g. 
Fdjaz al-Kur’an of al-Bakillani, d. 403/1013 [q.v.]; G.E. 
von Grunebaum, A éenth-century document of Arabic literary 
theory and criticism, Chicago 1950). On the other hand 
there are some treatises drawn up to show that the 
decorative style of poetry could be found also in the 
Kuran (Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, d. 654/1256, Badi‘ al-Kuran, 
ed. H. Sharaf, Cairo 1957). In short, the Kur’an 
plays an integral part in Arabic literary discourse, 
but it reaches a certain level of style which removes 
it far away from any other type of this discourse. In 
modern times, one typical example of this attitude is 
that of Taha Husayn, who does not look at the Kur’an 
when dealing with poetry and prose, for “it is nei- 
ther poetry nor prose” (Min hadith al-shi‘r wa ’l-nathr, 
Cairo 1936, 25). 

It can therefore be concluded that, although the 
influence of the Kur’an on the evolution of Arabic 
prose is immense from the point of view of religious 
content, the political and cultural effect its message 
has brought with it, and the status that has been 
imparted to the language in which it was transmit- 
ted, its influence on style is much more subtle to 
define. Treatises such as Husn al-tawassul wld sina‘at al- 
tarassul of Shihab al-Din al-Halabi (d. 725/1325), ed. 
A. Yusuf, Baghdad 1980, insist that the strongest way 
for an argument to be confirmed is that citations from 
the Kuran must be inserted into a letter or into an 
official document, on condition that neither form nor 
basis is modified (72-3). Perhaps the earliest evidence 
for this exhortation to the sa@tb, secretary, to get to 
know and use quotations from the Kur’an as part 
of his professional training dates from the Risdlat 
al“Adhr@ of Ibrahim al-Shaybani (d. 298/910, ed. 
Z. Mubarak, Cairo 1931, under the name of Ibn al- 
Mudabbiri, 7; see Sanni, op. cit., 6). 

There is a more liberal attitude towards the text 
of the Kuran when it is approached from the 
viewpoint of mu‘arada [q.v.], “the fact of wishing to 
equal it”. From the point of view of literary senti- 
ment, and disregarding religious aspects, one could 
say that muGrada is to the Kur’an what sarka is to 
poetry: there exists a threshold of literary propriety 
beyond which one should not tread without incurring 
blame, to be respected even more in the case of the 
Kuran. As stated by W. Margais, “from very early 
on it appeared futile and even sacrilegious to want 
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to imitate it” (see Les origines de la prose littéraire arabe, 
in Rev. Afr, Ixviii [1927], 15-28). 

But at the outset, literary prose shows evidence of 
a different attitude. Systematic studies conducted by 
W. al-Kadi show that two prose writers adopted a 
more liberal attitude to the sacred text (Bishr b. Abi 
Kubar al-Balawi, namiidhadj al-nathr al-fanni al-mubakkir 
fi t-Yaman, Beirut 1985 [a katib from Yemen who was 
alive up to the end of the 2nd/8th century, and 
whom the author considered an intermediary between 
‘Abd al-Hamid and al-Djahiz in the history of Arabic 
prose]; eadem, The impact of the Qur’dn on the eprstolog- 
raphy of ‘Abd al-Hamid, in G.R. Hawting and A.A. 
Shareef [eds.], Approaches to the Quran, London and 
New York 1993, 285-313). Passages from the Kur’an 
could be paraphrased to adapt them to the new syn- 
tax, and paraphrases and citations could even be com- 
bined; a quotation could be extended with phrases 
composed in the same rhythm. 

On the other hand theorists recommended to the 
prose writers the iktibas of the Kur’an, inserting a 
passage which is not an explicit quotation (for this 
see for example the presentation of Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Mathal al-s@’ir, i, 44). It is widely used as a literary 
device by Autt@b and orators; al-Tha‘Aalibi devotes a 
work to this, a/-/ktibas min al-Kurdn al-karim, ed. 1.M. 
al-Saffar, Baghdad 1975, see Sanni, of. cit., 5-7; the 
work has recently been described by Cl. Gilliot in 
Arabica, xlvii (2000), 488-500. Of course, in contrast 
to poetry, the insertion of a fragment from the Kur’an 
could be identified immediately (Husn al-tawassul, 323) 
and within these limits did not appear to be taken 
as a tentative mu‘arada. Other studies, such as those 
undertaken by W. al-Kadi, are very much a desider- 
atum; cf. recently K. Zakharia, Les réferences coraniques 
dans les Maqamat d’al-Hariri, in Arabica, xxxiv [1987], 
275-86; U. Marzolph, The Qoran and jocular literature, 
in Arabica, xlvii [2000], 478-87. 

Classical prose 

The turbulent times of the Umayyad period found 
expression in the art of oratory. As it developed in 
this period, it represents the transition from oral to 
written Arabic prose. Al-Djahiz (K: al-Bayan wa 1l- 
tabyin) classified khutba alongside poetry and noted the 
use of sagj‘ as characteristic. A recent study has inves- 
tigated the harangues that are to be found in this 
work and has uncovered a technique not only in the 
especially careful structure but also in the presence 
of recurring phraseology which the author is able to 
assemble at will; see M.-H. Avril, Rhétorique et hutba 
dans le Kitab al-bayin wa-l-tabyin de Gahiz, thesis, 
Université de Lumiére-Lyon II 1994, 369; also I. Hawi, 
Fann at-khitaba wa-tatawwuruh “nd al-arab, Beirut n.d. 

However, Arabic prose of the classical period 
acquires its character from the written genre of the 
risdla as found in the Umayyad katib ‘Abd al-Hamid 
(d. 123/750 [g.v.]} and his contemporary Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘ (d. 139/756 [g.v.]) (see J.D. Latham, Jon al- 
Mugaffa’ and early “Abbasid prose, in Camb. hast. of Ar. lit., 
‘Abbasid belles-lettres, Cambridge 1990, 48-77); it is ver- 
satile with an ease of expression, rich in rhythmic 
balance in the phrases used and in the parallelism. 
The latter characteristic in particular was not typical 
of ancient Arabic prose; instead it preferred a more 
concise style, like poetry (M. Kurd ‘Ali, Umara’ al- 
bayaén, Cairo 1937, 18-19, 21; A. al-Makdisi, Tafawwur 
al-asaith al-nathriyya fi ‘l-adab al-‘arabi, Beirut 1960, 151; 
I. ‘Abbas, ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya al-katib wa-ma tabakka 
min ras@ ith wa-ras@ il Salim Abi ‘l-‘Al@, ‘Amman 1988, 
145, who quotes the opinions of ancient writers on 
the style of ‘Abd al-Hamid)}. 











There is some discussion about whether these char- 
acteristics came into Arabic prose under the influence 
of Persian or Greek, because the master of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, Salim Abu 71-‘Ala@, kab of the Umayyad 
caliph Hisham, composed his epistles, probably 
intended for the same caliph, from a Greek original 
(Latham, The beginnings of Arabic prose literature, in CHAL. 
Arabic literature to the end of the Umayyad period, Cambridge 
1983, 154-64; ‘Abbas, op. cit., 141). 

What one can say is that this prose was born in 
the atmosphere and under the influence of the 
chanceries, which were permeated with a Sasanid 
ambience, particularly from the ‘Abbasid period 
onwards. As they combined together, the influence of 
the intellectual customs of these environments and the 
activity of philologists concerned with the Arabic lan- 
guage produced this marvellous tool. Without con- 
travening the rules or the spirit of the the Arabic 
language, it was used to express ethical thoughts, 
dialectic procedures, and philosophical and scientific 
ideas, none of which had been familiar in the cir- 
cumstances in which this language first appeared. 
There are two particular areas in which the influence 
of non-Arab but Islamicised intellectual circles can be 
traced in particular: the dialectic and rhetorical pro- 
cedures of the Muttazila [g.v.], and the moral and 
intellectual values upheld by the secretarial class. Ibn 
Kutayba (d. 276/889 [9.v.]) deplored the fact that the 
kuttab of his time allowed themselves to be dazzled 
by a pompous-looking empty science, which took them 
away from the solid items of knowledge they required 
in their position and from the knowledge of the tra- 
ditional sciences: “Right there we have the whole 
history of kalém and Mut‘tazilism” (G. Lecomte, 
L’introduction du Kitab adab al-katib d’Jbn Qutayba, in 
Mélanges L. Massignon, Damascus 1956-7, iii, 55). 

It was in this period and in this atmosphere that 
such major questions stopped being treated in verse 
(H.A.R. Gibb, The soctal significance of the shu‘ibiya, in 
Studia orientalia Ioanni Pedersen, dicata, Copenhagen 1953, 
105-14). It was because of the role played by the Aut- 
tab, the literary training demanded by their function 
and the intellectual climate created under their influ- 
ence, that works appeared which claimed a position 
of superiority for prose above that of poetry, as we 
have seen earlier (e.g. Z. al-Zu‘bi; Ibrahim b. Hilal 
al-Sabi, Risala fi ‘l-Fark bayn al-mutarassil wa ‘l-sha‘tr, 
143-4; or the introduction to the work already men- 
tioned of al-Tha‘alibi, Nathr al-nazm). 

At the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period, a high 
peak in style was reached here by al-Djahiz [4.0], 
who had an inestimable influence on later Arabic 
prose and who contributed to the enunciation of a 
technical terminology for the balagha. Al-Djahiz was 
a Muttazili, and his belief can be seen in the dialec- 
tical skill of which he seeks to give proof in a num- 
ber of his treatises, where he expounds arguments to 
praise and to condemn the same thing or the same 
idea (I. Geries, Un genre littéraire arabe: al-Mahasin wa- 
l-Masdéwi, Paris 1977). But Al-Djahiz was not the first, 
for there is preserved a fragment from Sahl b. Haran 
(d. 215/830 [g.v.]} in which he argues for glass to be 
given pre-eminence over gold (Ibn Nubata, Sark al- 
‘upun, sharh risdlat Ibn Zaydiin, Cairo 1957, 139). 

Besides this, ‘Abd al-Hamid, in his epistle addressed 
to the kutidb, lists among the qualities necessary for 
the accomplishment of their duties a knowledge of 
ancient poetry, including its vocabulary and its themes; 
he himself proved his ability in a msala describing a 
hunting expedition which has echoes of pre-Islamic 
verse on the same theme; more details on ‘Abd al- 
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Hamid are to be found in e.g. H. Schoénig, Das 
Sendschreiben des ‘Abdalhamid b. Yahya (gest. 132/750) an 
den Kronprinzen ‘Abdallah b. Marwan H, Stuttgart 1985; 
and al-Kadi, Early Islamic state letters: the question of 
authenticity, in A. Cameron and L.I. Conrad (eds.), The 
Byzantine and early Islamic Near East, i, Princeton 1992, 
215-75, which examines the transmission of these epistles. 

The later development of prose 

The way style evolved is the most obvious feature 
in the history of this prose, especially from the for- 
mal point of view in the use of richer and more 
laboured ornamentation (badi‘ [q.v.]} and sad. Such a 
style figures primarily but not exclusively in docu- 
ments emanating from the 4uita@b, and it has been 
studied because, as has been seen, what interested the 
theorists was the Aitéba (the prose of the literary sec- 
retaries [q.v.]). The fragments we have of Sahl b. 
Hariin already display a style involving rhythmic scan- 
sion in short phrases; here the thought is developed 
in two or more colons, which has the double effect 
of the extension of the main idea and the musical 
quality of the form. 

At the end of the 2nd/8th century, the chancery 
documents coming from the Barmakids [see aL- 
BARAMIKA] are composed as sadj‘ (Baydn, 3,215). The 
same is true for ‘Amr b. Mas‘ada, in the period of 
al-Ma’miin, who belonged to an originally Turkish 
family known by the eponym Sil; another member 
of this family was [brahim b. al-‘Abbas al-Sali, the 
kath of al-Mutawakkil (see AL-sULT, ABT BAKR; Sh. 
Dayf, al-Fann wa-madhahibuh fi ‘l-nathr al-‘arabi, Cairo 
1960, 197-9; M. Kurd ‘AIi, Umara’, 191-217). 

After the time of al-Muktadir (d. 320/932) there 
was a general use of sadj, as can be seen from the 
documents from this period transmitted by Hilal b. 
al-Muhassin al-Sabi (d. 448/1055), Tuhfat al-umara’ ft 
ta@rikh al-wuzar@, Cairo 1958. There is a balance of 
rhythmic phrases and rhymes which is developed by 
accumulation and synonyms; it is permeated with 
stylistic figures (in particular, paranomasia and anti- 
thesis) which contribute to the overall sonority of the 
phrases. This rich and subtle use of words, polishing 
every detail before they become complicated and 
turgid, was much appreciated, not only because they 
were a proof of the dexterity and hence the value of 
the Aatib, but also because they reduced once again 
the distance between poetry and prose. The ras@ i of 
the three famous fuita@b of the Biyids, Ibn al-‘Amid 
(d. 360/970 [q.v.], al-Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995 
[q.v.]) and Abi Ishak al-Sabr (d. 384/994 [see sABr] 
all share this style, in which a rhythmic symmetry of 
phraseology is accompanied by figurative language, 
which is compared to embroidery and drawing by 
Dayf (op. ct., 209-10); he defines it as poetry in the 
form of prose (216) with the same qualities of light- 
ness and elegance. 

Incidentally, part of the zkhwaniyya letters exchanged 
between Abii Ishak al-Sab7 and al-Sharif al-Radi (ed. 
M.Y. Nadjm, Kuwait 1961) was composed in verse. 
But al-Tawhidt (al-Jmta® wa ‘l-mwdnasa, 1, 64) consid- 
ered the prose of Ibn ‘Abbad somewhat stiff in his 
choice of words (perhaps because of his preference 
for words with velar consonants) and complicated by 
the inclusion of numerous parenthetical phrases, atten- 
tive to form even to the detriment of the meaning. 
There is another bitter critique from a literary point 
of view of the kutt@b which is found in the work of 
an unknown author from the 4th/10th century (see 
J. Sadan, La littérature vue par un administrateur frustré, in 
ST, Ixxi [1990], 29-36). 

The principal sources for literary prose up to this 





period are: al-Djahiz, al-Bayan wa ‘l-tabyin; al-~Tha‘alibi, 
Yatimat al-dahr, Yakut, Mu‘djam al-udab@; the collec- 
tions of the epistles and of the other works of al- 
Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad and of Aba Ishak al-Sabir have 
been published; apparently for those of Ibn al-‘Amid, 
despite his fame, all we have is what has been men- 
tioned in works cited here and in other encyclopae- 
dias of adab, More modern collections include A.Z. 
Safwat, Djamharat khutab al-‘arab fi ‘usiiy al~“arabiyya al- 
tahira, i-iti, Cairo 1933, and Djamharat rasa@’il al-arab, 
i-iv, Cairo 1937; Kurd ‘Alt, Rasa@il al-bulagh®, Cairo 
1946. A state-of-the-art report on the general themes 
and the principal authors can be found in the recently- 
published CHAL. ‘Abbasid belles-lettres. 

Literary prose from a non-scribal environment has 
retained something of this style: a diffuse tendency 
towards parallelism, the construction of a phrase 
through which variations of the same idea are 
expressed by using a structure of parallel segments; 
these can repeat the idea by using synonyms or by 
expressing its antithesis or by making it more com- 
plete and more precise (A.F.L. Beeston, The role of 
parallelism in Arabic prose, in CHAL. Literature to the end 
of the Umayyad period, 180-5). 

In each segment the syntactic structure is the same, 
as also to a certain degree is the morphological struc- 
ture, by the selection of the patterns of nouns and 
verbs. This confers on the phrase its typical rhythm, 
without any insistence on assonance or rhyme. Beeston 
(op. cit, 185) underlines the difference between this 
elaborated style and the simplicity of the primitive 
sadj‘. Al-Djahiz makes very moderate use of the style; 
his arguments are developed in a full and diffuse man- 
ner; sometimes he uses the same syntactic device but 
without seeking any symmetry. In those parts of his 
work which are not a collection of akbar, Ibn Kutayba 
likes to make use of the style here described, in the 
well-constructed introduction to Adab al-katib, for exam- 
ple; some elegant examples of this style are to be 
found in Aba Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023 {q.v.])s 
or Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064 [¢.v.]) from al-Andalus. 

Frequently, different registers of style can be found 
in the same author; e.g. Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ uses a sim- 
ple and uncontrived style in Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.], in 
contradistinction to the laboured style which he adopts 
for his original work and which was to influence later 
prose. Miskawayh (d. 421/1030 [9.v.]) has a sober, 
concise style of prose in his Tadjdrib al-umam, but more 
expansive in al-Hawamil wa ’‘l-shawamil. 

Prose which does not keep to the rules of sadj‘ is 
called al-nathr al-mursal, and it is in this style that the 
majority of works in classical prose have been writ- 
ten; in them the use of sadj‘ and the other stylistic 
conventions, if they exist at all, is often restricted to 
the author's opening prologue. Such is the case in 
e.g. Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Isfahani (d. 363/972-3 [g.v.]), 
Kitab al-Aghant, where the introduction explains the 
purpose of the book without any literary embellish- 
ment; or Aba Dja‘far al-Tabari (d. 310/923 [q.v.], 
Ta@rkh al-Rusul wa ’t-muliik, who commences his book 
with a praise to God in sadj*. 

Prose that relates a series of events, which is strictly 
concerned with facts, whether they be historical or 
scientific, and that uses in general short, juxtaposed 
phrases must be distinguished from prose whose pur- 
pose is argument or exhortation. This latter type of 
prose, whether or not it uses parallelism, displays a 
syntax consisting of complex phrases and a number 
of parentheses. A remarkable example of such prose 
is the style of the famous writer of verse ‘Abd al- 
Kahir al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078 [¢.v. in Suppl.]). 
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Evidently there was a technical vocabulary for each 
science (see e.g. L. Massignon, Essai sur Vorigine du lexi- 
que technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 1959; C.E. 
Bosworth, Aba ‘Abdallah al-Khwarazmi on the technical 
terms of the secretary’s art, in JESHO, xiii [1969], 113- 
64; A.M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique a’lbn 
Sind, Paris 1938). There also existed stylistic conven- 
tions of form, like the fictitious dialogue, through 
which argument in theological texts was conducted; 
the earliest examples of this technique seem to date 
from the a period before the Mut‘tazila, and have 
been investigated by J. van Ess, Disputationspraxis in der 
islamischen Theologie, in REI, xlv [1977]; idem, Early 
development of kalam, in Studies on the first century, 109- 
23; idem, The logical structure of Islamic theology, in von 
Grunebaum (ed.), Logic in classical Islamic culture, Wies- 
baden 1970, 21-50. In this last study, the author 
makes a close investigation of the method and the 
terminology in the theological argumentation based 
on Aristotelian logic, and he shows how al-Ghaziali, 
once he had adopted this method as the only one 
capable of demonstrating religious truth, in order to 
get it accepted preserved the terminology of usil al- 
Sikh [q.v.]. This manner of argumentation goes beyond 
the field of theology and was followed, for example, 
in the grammar of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa al-Rummani (d. 384/994 
[¢.v.]} in his commentary on the Aziab of Stbawayh 
(M. al-Mubarak, al-Rummani al-nahwi fi daw’ sharhih l- 
Kitab Sibawayh, Damascus 1963). For the characteris- 
tics of the prose of the Safi, which often appears 
in the form of exhortation and advice addressed to 
a disciple, see the remarks of al-Kadi in her intro- 
duction to al-Isharat al-lahyya of al-Tawhidi, Beirut 
1973, 

There is a classification of Schrifitum in Arabic to 
be found in M. Shak‘a, Mandhidj al-ta’ lif “nd al-‘ulam@ 
al-‘arab, Beirut 1973; see also now the organisation in 
CHAL. Religion, learning and science in the ‘Abbasid period, 
Cambridge 1990. 

The development of decorative style 

This technical refinement of style which was shown 
by the Auttab of the 4th/10th century evolved during 
the course of the following century into a quest for 
effects, turning it into more and more complicated 
prose. Not only could the rhyme of the sad° com- 
prise two or more consonants, but the style decorates 
itself with archaic lexemes from ancient poetry, with 
historical allusions, with word-plays based on double 
meanings of technical grammatical, metrical and philo- 
sophical terms. This style goes beyond the adminis- 
trative sphere and extends its influence also to literary 
works, such as first of all the makama [g.v.] or the 
Risala Hazlyya of Ibn Zaydin (d. 463/1070 [¢.2.]); 
also to historical works, such as ‘Abd al Djabbar al- 
‘Utbr (d. ca. 427/1036 [9.v.]), al-Kitab al-Yamini, see 
C.E. Bosworth, Early sources for the history of the first four 
Ghaznavid sultans (977-1041), in IQ, vii [1963], 3-22, 
or ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201), kab of 
Salah al-Din (for the differences in style of these his- 
torians see F. Gabrieli, Storict arabi delle crociate, Turin 
1969; D.S. Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabu historians, 
Calcutta 1930). By contrast, al-Birini (d. 440/1048 
[g.v.]) used sadj‘ when he wrote the introduction to 
his al-Athar al-bakiya, ed. C. Sachau, Leipzig 1878, 
dedicated to Kabiis b. Wushmagir (d. 403/1013 [¢.2.}), 
the amir of the Ziyarid dynasty, famous for his immod- 
erate use of stylistic techniques. His rasa’! have been 
collected by ‘A. al-Yazdadi, Kamal al-balagha, Cairo 
1341/1922-3 (see Dayf, op. cit., 255-9), but al-Birini’s 
style is sober and tight in the introduction to the 
book Fi tahktk ma & ’l-Hind min makiila, ed. Sachau, 





London 1887, and elegant in the description of the 
customs of the Indians. 

The most remarkable representative of this ornate 
style is Abu ’l-‘Ala@ al-Ma‘arri (d. 443/1058 {¢.v.]), 
whose prose was made deliberately obscure by the 
use of words that are not only rare but even obso- 
lete, and by a profusion of erudite allusions to the 
world of ancient Arabia, including proverbs and the 
names of stars, wells and idols. Al-Ma‘arri has even 
provided a commentary to accompany his prose; ‘A. 
‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint al-Shati’), al-Ghufrdn h-Abi ‘t- 
‘Al? al-Ma‘arri, Cairo 1962, picks out examples of 
divergence from normal syntax into which the com- 
plications of his sag‘ have led al-Ma‘arri; she lists 
those ancient critics who recognised a heaviness in 
that style, despite the prestige it enjoyed, and she 
analyses the use of different registers in the work. 

For the history of prose works after the 6th/12th 
century, see CHAL. ‘Abbasid belles-lettres, in which the 
prose from the different areas (Yemen, Egypt) is dis- 
cussed; see also ibid., Religion, learning and science; and 
see further INSHA’; MADRASA} NAHDA; TA’RIKH; ULAMA’. 

Prose genres 

As well as the sala, there were other literary gen- 
res recognised by the ancient theorists, especially the 
makdama, the khutba, the hikdya [g.v.] and the kissa [q.v.]. 
In addition there were also “genres” that were less 
well recognised by those theorists but that form a 
part of adab and to which modern research devotes 
particular attention. They are designated by names 
such as nawddir, mulah, akhbar, and hikam (see Sadan, 
Death of a princess: episodes of the Barmakid legend in its 
late evolution, in S. Leder (ed.), Story-telling in the frame- 
work of non-fictional Arabic literature, Wiesbaden 1998, 
131, and HIKAya). 

The Khabar in particular, whether it derives from a 
work of history or of adab, presents itself as the report, 
seen from the outside, of a real event. A very valu- 
able set of studies being undertaken now has pro- 
duced an analysis of these stories from the standpoint 
of narrative structure. The results that have so far 
appeared tend on the one hand to bridge the gap 
between the “lack of fiction”, which one can see in 
classical Arabic literature, and modern literary fiction, 
and on the other hand to examine the forms of aware- 
ness that the “reporter” of a khabar could have in 
composing in reality a work of literature. Further stud- 
ies include those to be found in Leder, op. cit; see 
Sh. Ayyad, Fann al-khabar fi turathind al-kisasi, in Fusiil, 
ni (1982), 11-18; Leder, Features of the novel in early his- 
toriography, in Onens, xxxii (1990), 72-96; idem, The lit- 
erary use of the Khabar: a basic form of historical writing, 
in Cameron and Conrad (eds.), op. cit., 277-315, 
H. Kilpatrick, Context and the enhancement of the meaning 
of ahbar in the Kitab al-agani, in Arabica, xxxviii (1991), 
351-68; eadem, Ahbar manziima. The romance of Qays 
and Lubna in the Agani, in Festschrift E. Wagner, 2 vols. 
Beirut 1994, 350-61. 

Studies on the evolution of prose from the point 
of view of language are rare, but one may refer to 
some studies about an author’s use of langauge, such 
as Schonig, op. ci.; or F. al-Djami‘i al-Habbabi, Lughat 
Abi I“Ala@ al-Ma‘ari fi Risalat al-ghufran, Cairo n.d.; or 
the works on syntax based on texts, such as Y. Peled, 
Conditional structures in Classical Arabic, Wiesbaden 1992; 
also the contributions in the Beitrdge zur Lexicographe 
des klassischen Arabisch, in Bayerische Akademie der Wissen- 
Schaften, phil. hist. Klasse (1979-). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references cited 
in the body of this article, see Z. Mubarak, La 

prose arabe au IV siécle de Heégire, Paris 1931; 
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‘A. Balba‘, al-Nathr al-fanni wa-athar al-Djahiz fih, 
Cairo 1954; Ch. Pellat, La prose arabe a Bagdad, in 
Arabica, ix (1962), 407-18; M. Cook, Early Muslim 
dogma: a source-critical study, Cambridge 1981, who 
presents and examines texts relative to the doctri- 
nal controversies at the end of the Ist century; 
H. Kilpatrick, Selection and presentation as distinctive 
characteristics of medieval Arabic courtly prose literature, in 
K. Busby and E. Kooper (eds.), Courtly literature, cul- 
ture and context, Amsterdam and Philadelphia 1990; 
A. Gully, Epistles for grammanans: illustration from the 
insha’ fiterature, in BRISMES, xxiii (1996), 147-66; 
R. Allen, The Arabic literary heritage: the development of 
its genres and criticism, Cambridge 1998; S. Leder, 
art. Prose, non-fiction, medieval, in Encyclopedia of Arabic 
literature, London and New York 1998, ii, 615-18; 
Leder and Kilpatrick, Classical Arabic prose literature: 
a researcher’s sketch map, in JAL, xxiii (1999), 2-26; 
A. Ben Abdesselem, La vie littéraire dans UEspagne 
musulmane sous les Mulik al-tawa¥ if (V'/XT° siécle), 
Damascus 2001. (Livia Bettini) 
NAY (., in Tkish., ney), a rim-blown flute made 
of reed (arundo donax L.). The name, meaning basi- 
cally “reed”, is known from Pahlavi, in which it was 
a loanword from Aramaic gn’ (cf. Assyrian ganil, ganwu, 
Hebr. gnhk). However in early Arabic sources, such as 
the Aitdb al-Aghani, the term ndy most probably denoted 


not a flute but a double-reed woodwind instrument | 
of the mizmar [q.v.] family. The mizmar, because of its | 
colour, was also called ndy swah “black nay” in con- | 


trast to the nay safid “white nay”, ie. the flute. 

The rim-blown flute has been known since the 3rd 
millennium B.C. in Ancient Egypt as well as in 
Mesopotamia. For Ancient Egypt, written and icono- 





graphic testimonies of flute players are frequent. While | 
the Sumerian flutes found at Ur are metal fragments, | 
the Egyptian ones are of reed. The ancient Egyptian ; 
flutes that are preserved in the Egyptian Museum of | 


Gairo were played and recorded by Mahmiid ‘Iffat 
in 1991. Some of them produced a pentatonic scale, 
others a heptatonic one. 

After its peak in Antiquity, the rim-blown flute sur- 
vived as a folk instrument until Saft movements in 
Islam gave it a new and prominent place in religious 


music (see below). The folk flutes do not conform to | 


the norms of the classical instrument. They may be 
made of wood, reed or metal and have many local 
names, as e.g. the Palestinian and Syrian shabbaba, 


the ‘Irakr dir, the Turkish kaval, the Egyptian kawala | 
and salamiyya, the Algerian gasba or the Ethiopian | 


washint. 

The na@y/ney is cut out of one naturally grown piece 
of reed of 15 to 25 mm diameter. Each end lies 
between two nodes; the whole instrument has 8 nodes 
and 9 internodes (persian nay: 6 nodes/7 internodes). 
The ndy is held obliquely. It is blown upon the rim, 
which is the edge of the uppermost internode (khazna). 
Persian players place the rim between their teeth 
(“Isfahan technique”); the rim of Persian instruments 
is often set in a metal ring. The Turkish ney, from 
Ottoman times onwards, has a mouthpiece (baspare) 
made of wood, ivory, gold or—in modern times— 


synthetic materials. The ndy/ney has 6 (Persian nay: 5) | 


fingerholes and one thumbhole. 

The ndy/ney fits particularly well with oriental modes 
(makamat [see MaKAm]), because its basic fingering 
includes the typical three-quartertone intervals. A set 
(takm) of 7 to 12 instruments of different length allows 
to transpose the makdmat to nearly every note. Arabic 
nays are named after their fundamental note, given 
by opening the last hole. A standard Arabic (Egyptian) 
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Turkish ney, Arabic and Persian nay (from above) 


Oe CC 


takm consists of: ndy Rast (C, length approximately 680 
mm; the exact length depends on the width of the 
reed), ndy Ditkah (D, 600 mm), nay Bisalik (E, 540 
mm), ndy Ceharkah (F, 510 mm), nay Nawa (G, 445 
mm), nay Husayni (A, 405 mm) and néy ‘Adjam (B', 
375 mm). Higher, lower or “half-tone” nays as e.g. 
Dikah nisf (D’, 665 mm), are seldom in use. Turkish 
neys are longer and lower; the third step gives a higher 


| stkah (three-quarter-tone) than the Arabic nay. The 


Turkish set (takem) consists of: Bolahenk ney (length 
approximately 1040 mm); Davud ney (910 mm); Sah 
ney (858 mm); Afansur ney (806 mm), Aiz ney (702 mm), 
Miistahzen (598 mm) and _ Siipiirde (572 mm). For high 
levels, there are “half” (nzsfiye) instruments, e.g. Avz 
nisfiye (350 mm). The Persian ndéys vary from 400 to 
800 mm in length. 

Impressed by the modern European flute, several 
attempts have been made to technically improve and 
modernise the nay. Until now, none of these attempts 
has been widely accepted. The simplicity of its con- 
struction and the naturalness of its sound are still 
essential for the instrument, which demands high skill 
of its players and plays an important role even in 
modern music. 

The nay has been the favoured wind instrument of 
art and court music from around the 8th/lMth cen- 
tury onwards. As a court music instrument, the ndy 
is frequently represented in Persian miniature paint- 
ings. It is played solo or in mixed ensembles, but 
normally not with other ndys. Turkish ensembles, how- 
ever, sometimes have many neys playing together. The 
dances of the Mevlevi dervishes, for example, are 
accompanied by drums and neys only. When playing 
with a singer, the nay is especially used for short 
melodic formulas (lézima, pl. lawazim) and improvisa- 
tions (taksim, pl. takdstm). 

The sound of the ndy is regarded as particularly 
similar to the human voice. According to a legend 
in the Mazhar al-‘adj@ ib, ascribed to Farid al-Din ‘Attar 
(ca. 513-618/1119-1221 [g.v.]), the ndy voices the 
Prophet’s secret revelations which no other human 
being has ever heard. Before this, ‘Alt had told the 
secrets to a well at the edge of which reeds grew. 

In Safi music, the r@y is the most prominent me- 
lodic instrument of all. The Siafis hear the sound of 
the nay as the crying of the reed after it is cut. It is 
like the crying of the soul because of its separation 
from God. The famous Mathnawt of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi (604-72/1207-73 [q.v.]) opens with a dramatic 
articulation of this symbolic meaning of the ndy. 

Bibliography: H.G. Farmer, EP art. Mizmdr, 

S.Q. Hassan and J. During, in The New Grove dic- 

tonary of musical instruments, London 1984, art. Nay; 

M. ‘Iffat et alu, Takrir ‘an al-dirasa allatt kama bihad 

fartk mashrit dirasat alat al-nay al-fir‘awniyya bi ’*l-mathaf 

al-misrt ht 'L-ta‘arruf ‘ala ‘l-sullam al-mistki ‘l-fi‘awni, 

Cairo (unpub. ms. July 1991); D. Franke and 

E. Neubauer, Adusewm des Institutes fiir Geschichte der 

Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften: Beschreibung der 
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Exponate. I. Mustkinstrumente, Frankfurt am Main 2000, 

166-87; ‘A. Mash‘al, Dzrasai al-nay/The method of El 

Nay, Cairo 1967; R.A. Sulayman, al-Nay al-“arabi 

al-hadith/ The modem Arabic flute, Cairo 1997 (unpubl. 

ms.); A. van Oostrum, The music of the Egyptian nay 

(in press); J. During, La musique iranienne: tradition et 

évolution, Paris 1984, 67-73; S. Erguner, Ney metodu, 

Istanbul 1986; H. Ritter, in ZDMG, xcii (1938), 37. 

(GLaupia OTT) 

NAZM. 

1. In metrical speech. Literally meaning “string- 
ing (pearls, beads, etc.)”, in early ‘Abbasid times nazm 
acquired the meaning of “versifying”, “versifica- 
tion”, and became almost synonymous with “poetry”, 
shir [q.v.], especially when contrasted with prose, nathr, 
literally “scattering”. The comparison of a poem to 
a necklace, or verses to pearls, is apt in view of the 
relative independence of the individual verses, held 
together on the string of the uniform metre and rhyme. 
The image has pre-‘Abb4sid origins, and although the 
noun nazm was not used in the sense of “verse” until 
later (and Kudama b. Dja‘far [¢.v.] still does not do 
so in his poetics), at least the related verb had already 
been used, when the Ist/7th century poet al-Nadjasht 
said Sa-anzimu min hurn ‘l-kalami kasidatan “I shall 
string/compose an ode of noble speech” (al-Hatimi, 
Hilyat al-muhadara, Baghdad 1979, i, 426). Yet Abi 
Nuwas [¢.v.] could still speak, in an ode addressed to 
al-Amin, of “my scattering (nathrt) pearls on you” 
(Diwan, ed. Wagner, i, 241). The many discussions 
on the relative merits of prose and poetry regularly 
employ the terms nagm and nathr (on this debate, see 
e.g. Ziyad al-Zu‘bi, Das Verhdlinis von Poeste und Prosa 
in der arabischen Literatur-theorte des Mittelalters, Berlin 
1987). Not rarely, however, a distinction is made 
between shir as “true” poetry and nagm as merely 
versifying, ie. either prosodically correct but unin- 
tentionally bad poetry, or didactive verse (see e.g. 
Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Wahb, al-Burhan, Cairo 1969, 
130; Ibn Khaldiin, The Mugaddimah, tr. F. Rosenthal, 
Princeton 1967, iii, 381-2). 

(GJ.H. van GELDER) 

2. In Kur’adnic studies. Here, the “arrange- 
ment of pearls on a string” is used metaphorically to 
indicate “ordering of words-cum-meanings”, i.e. “com- 
position” (note that talif is sometimes used synony- 
mously with nazm), or, more freely, the “style” of the 
Kur’4n. In this sense it is closely connected with the 
discussions of the dogma of «diaz al-Kur’an [q.v.]; more 
particularly, it is evidently the backbone of the con- 
ception of (daz as “stylistic inimitability” of the 
Kur’an. 

The first known work devoted to this notion is the 
K. fi ‘l-ihtidjad ti-nazgm al-Kur’an wa-salématiht: min al- 
zydda wa ‘l-nuksén of al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9 [¢.v.]), 
which is unfortunately lost (Ch. Pellat’s reference in 
Nouvel essai d’inventaire de Veuvre Gahizienne, in Arabica, 
xxxi [1984], 117ff, no. 191, to a ms. copy of this 
work preserved in the Escorial library is erroneous, 
see J. van Ess, Theologie, vi, 314). The work is usu- 
ally cited with the brief title Nagm al-Kurdan. Al-Khayyat 
describes it as follows: “No book is known concern- 
ing the argument for the well-orderedness (nagm) and 
the wondrous composition of the Kur’an, and that it 
is proof for the prophethood of Muhammad—God 
bless him—, except the book of al-Djahiz” (al-Jntisar, 
ed. A.N. Nader [Beirut 1957], 111). This description 
contains all the elements of the “daz concept, as gen- 
erally adopted later. Al-Djahiz radically breaks with 
the sayfa notion of his teacher al-Nazzam [g.v.], who 
did not believe that the composition of the Kuran 





was stylistically unattainable and who thought that 
Muhammad’s pagan contemporaries, challenged to 
produce something like a siira, were “turned away” 
by God from carrying out this task. 

Claude Audebert has compiled a list of works on 
nagm up to the time of al-Khattabi, eight in all (a/- 
Hattabi, 58-61). The most explicit title—and mostly 
we have but titles—is the one given to the Muttazili 
al-Wasiti’s (d. 306/918 or 307/919) book: Ko daz 
al-Kuran fi nazmikt wa-ta lifth (ibid. 59). It states the 
connection between *djaz and nazm and the near-syn- 
onymity of nagm and ta’lif It is remarkable that the 
authors of these works are partly mutakallimiin and 
partly traditionists. 

Al-Khattabi (d. 386/996 or 388/998 [g.v.]), in his 
treatise Bayan i‘djaz al-Kur’an, postulates a triad of ele- 
ments that make up “speech” (Kalam), namely, lafzun 
hamilun wa-ma‘nan biht kK imun wa-ribatun lahuma nazim 
“words as carriers, meaning subsisting in them, and 
a connection that orders both of them” (ed. M. Khalaf 
Allah and M.Z. Salam, 24 1. 11; tr. Audebert, al- 
Hattabi, 120, cf. also 87). The third element is usu- 
ally called nazm; al-Khattabi not infrequently also uses 
the plural nuzim to refer to the syntactic-stylistic “struc- 
tures” or “molds” (this plural is not in the dictio- 
naries). In all three elements the Kur’an is the superior 
text, as the continuation of the quoted passage says. 
The workings of nazm are several times metaphori- 
cally characterised (the various “types of ordering” 
[rustim al-nazm] are a “bridle on the words and a rein 
on the meanings” [lidjam al-alfaz wa-zimam al-ma‘ani); 
cf. ed., 33; tr. 128), but not defined and explicitly 
discussed. A large part of al-Khattabi’s Bayan is devoted 
to linguistic-stylistic criticisms (i.e. criticisms of the 
nazm) of Kur’anic passages by others, followed by the 
author’s refutation (al-Hattabi, 97-102). 

Al-Bakillani (d. 403/1013 [gv.]), in his F@az al- 
Kuran, lists the excellent nazgm of the Kur’an as the 
third reason for its inimitability (after [1] prophesys- 
ing passages, and [2] the illiteracy of the Prophet, 
which proves Divine instruction about creation, etc.). 
He enumerates ten aspects of this nazm: (1) The Kur’4n 
is sui generis as a literary genre (35). (2) The Arabs 
had not produced any eloquent text of such enor- 
mous length (36). (3) The Kur’dn is homogeneously 
eloquent in all its subgenres (wih), such as narra- 
tives, admonitions, argumentations, etc., whereas a 
poet may excel in panegyrics but not in invective, or 
vice versa (36-8). (4) The smooth transition from one 
topic to the next in the Kur’an is unrivalled (38). (5) 
Not only man is unable to produce anything similar 
to it, but so are the jinn (38-41). (6) All stylistic and 
rhetorical possibilities occur in the Kuran (42). (7) 
Expressing new ideas, rather than well-worn ones, 
with beautiful words is the highest level of language 
mastership (bara‘a); this the Kur’4n does when it speaks 
about legal and religious matters (42). (8) When a 
Kur’anic phrase is quoted, it stands out in its new 
textual surrounding through its beauty (42-4). (9) The 
“mysterious letters” at the beginning of twenty-eight 
siiras show an amazingly regular selection of phonemes, 
when measured against the various groups of phonemes 
that the grammarians have established (44-6). (10) The 
style of the Kur’an is easy though impossible to imitate 
(kariban wa ‘l-afhimi_yubadiru ma‘nahu ‘I-lafza ila “l-kalb... 
wa-huwa ma‘a dhalika mumtani‘u ‘l-matlab); it is equally 
distant from lexical uncouthness (wahsht) and unusual- 
ness (gharib) [g.vv.], on the one hand, and from affected 
artfulness (al-san‘a al-mutakkallafa), on the other (46). 

The list clearly shows that al-Bakillani is not inter- 
ested in the micro-analysis of what constitutes nazm, 
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nor does he establish, as al-Khattabt does, the strict 
correlation between nazgm and the two other elements 
of speech, “words” and “meaning”. He focuses more 
on the overall linguistic-literary quality of the Kur’anic 
text. 

‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078 or 474/ 
1081 [g.z. in Suppl.]), in his Dala’i al-idaz (“Proofs 
for the Inimitability”), comes again closer to al- 
Khattabi, who may be called his precursor in mat- 
ters of nagm. But al-Djurdjani surpasses him by far. 
Over hundreds of pages he subjects Kur’anic phrases, 
or syntactic phenomena in general, to the most 
painstaking semantic analysis and thus manages to fill 
the notion of nazm with real content. He defines it 
as tawakhkhi ma‘ani ’l-nahw (“minding the meanings of 
syntactic relations”). The syntactic-semantic phenom- 
ena discussed include inter alia: word order (takdim 
wa-ta’khir), ellipsis (hadhf), syndetic and asyndetic co- 
ordination (was! wa-fasl), and the various functions of 
the sentence-initial particle mna (see also Weisweiler, 
in Bibl.) 

The “ordering” (nazm) creates a specific shape/form 
(stra) for a general gharad (“intention”) in the mind 
and, parallel to it, in the language; the meaning (ma‘nd@) 
and the expression/wording (/afz) of a proposition 
(kalam) thus become mirror images. The inherited but, 
according to al-Djurdjani, misunderstood dichotomy 
lafz-ma‘na@ is thus reinterpreted: the wording (/afz) is 
no longer a “garment” for a “naked” ma‘nd. The two 
are inseparable, no “meaning” can be expressed by 
two “wordings” equally well; the two “wordings” would 
express two different “meanings”. 

K. Abu Deeb (Poetic imagery, 24-64) and, more 
recently, N. Kermani (Gott ist schon, 253-84, esp. 264, 
and n. 144) have argued that, with many of his deep- 
cutting analyses, al-Djurdjani is a precursor of mod- 
ern semanticists or even on a par with them. As a 
whole, his book is indeed highly original but not very 
well arranged. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209 
(g.v.]) and al-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229 [@.v.]) later turned 
his ideas into a textbook format, thus creating the 
discipline called “Jm al-ma‘Gni (i.e. maGni ‘l-nahw) [see 
MA‘ANI WA-BAYAN]. 

All authors so far discussed restrict the notion of 
nazm to single Kur’anic or poetic phrases (lines, verses). 
Ibn Rashik (d. 456/1063 or 463/1071 [g..]), in his 
handbook on poetry, includes a chapter on nagm, in 
which this notion has at times a wider compass, refer- 
ring as it does to the cohesion of consecutive lines 
(Umda, i, 258-63). A similar approach to structures 
within a sara can sometimes be found in books on 
the Kur’dn. Al-Khatib al-Iskafi (d. 421/1030), in his 
exegetical work Durrat al-tanzil wa-ghurrat al-tawil fi 
baydn al-dyat al-mutashabihat ft Kitab Allah al-aziz (Beirut 
1995), several times tries to do just that: a “knitting 
of part to part”, as Hamori calls it (/skaft, 40-2). Some 
scholars seem to have gone even further and asked 
about the meaning of the place, within the Kur’4n, 
of individual stiras. Al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1392  [¢.v.]) 
mentions one Abi Bakr al-Nisabiiri, who “whenever 
the Koran was read to him, used to ask: Why is this 
verse put next to that one? For what reason does this 
Siva stand next to that one?” (GJ. van Gelder, Beyond 
the line, Leiden 1982, 100; the author suggests that 
we are possibly dealing here with Abu ’l-Kasim [!] 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Nisabir7, who wrote a 
Kitab al-Tanzil wa-tartibih, see n. 214). However, al- 
Zarkashi also mentions that this subject did not attract 
much attention (al-Burhdn ft ‘uliim al-Kur’adn, ed. M.A. 
Ibrahim, Cairo 1972, i, 36). 

In the modern period this has changed. In the 





Indian subcontinent we find Hamid al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Farahi (d. 1349/1930) and his disciple Amin 
Ahsan Islahi (d. 1997) upholding the idea of the coher- 
ence {nazm) of the Kur’dn on all levels (see M. Mir, 
Coherence, in Bibl.). The main motivation behind this 
seems to be traditional Orientalist criticism of the 
Kuran that stressed its structural! incoherence on all 
levels. It should be noted that in more modern Western 
literary approaches the perceived “incoherence” is con- 
sidered to be rather one of the strengths of the Holy 
Book (see Kermani, Gott ist schén, 281). 
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D 7 (W.P. Hemnricus) 

NISSIM sz. YA‘KUB, IBN SHAHIN, outstand- 
ing leader and rabbi of North Africa and, 
Judaeo-Arabic author. 

He was born ca. 300/990, and studied under his 
father and R. Hushiel, who emigrated from Italy and 
settled in al-Kayrawan [g.v.]. Like his father, Nissim 
was head of the Academy there and the representa- 
tive of the Academies of Sura and Pumbedita near 
Baghdad. He was famous as a scholar and enjoyed 
much glory, but the last period of his life was a sad 
time for him. His son died at an early age and his 
daughter was unhappily married to a son of Samuel 
ha-Nagid of the Banu ’l-Naghralla, who served the 
Zirids [g.v.] of Gharnata. Nissim visited Granada and 
taught there. Of importance during his time was the 
disturbed political situation in North Africa, since 
the local Zirid dynasty there was in conflict with the 
Fatimids, and when the Bedouin of the Bani Hilal 
[g.v.] and the Sulaym attacked Ifrikiya, and the Zirid 
ruler had to leave al-Kayrawan in 449/1057 and take 
refuge in al-Mahdiyya, Rabbi Nissim fled to Siisa [¢.v.], 
where he died in 454/1062 after a serious illness. 

The language of his important Judaeo-Arabic lit- 
erary work, the Kitab al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda (“Relief 
after hardship”), is one of the best examples of a 
Middle Arabic text that at times follows the rules of 
Classical Arabic, but at other times is influenced by 
the practice of Arabic dialects, with many hyper- 
corrections. The contents of the text, which was more 
widely known in its early Hebrew translation called 
Hibbur yafeh me-ha-yeshu‘ah (“A beautiful collection about 
relief”, printed at Ferrara 1557), go back to the same 
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genre as practiced by al-Mada’ini (d. 225/840), Ibn 
Abi ’l-Dunya (d. 281/894) and al-Muhassin al-Tanakhi 
(d. 384/994), and have a religious, perhaps Jewish, 
origin. Nisstm Ibn Shahin’s stories do not have a sec- 
ular character like most of al-Tanukhi’s stories, but are 
embedded in a religious context. Some stories such 
as “The perfidious wife” and “The story of Kidor” 
found their way into other mediaeval bellestristic 
collections. 

Bibliography: Shraga Abramson, R. Nissim Gaon 
libelli quinque, Jerusalem 1965; W. Brinner, An ele- 
gant composition concerning relief after adversity, New 
Haven and London 1977; G.D. Cohen, The Book 
of Tradition (Sefer ha-Qabbalah) by Abraham ibn Daud, 
London 1967, index, s.v. Ibn Shahin; J. Obermann 
(ed.), The Arabic original of Ibn Shahin’s Book of Comfort, 
New Haven 1933; Rabbenu Nissim Bar Ya‘aqov, 
ed. H.Z. Hirshfeld, Hibbur yafeh me-ha-yeshu‘ah, 
Jerusalem 1954 (new Hebrew translation). 

x : (A. ScHIPPERS) 
NIZAM ‘ASKARI (a.), military organisation, 
the system of military rule in modern Islamic 
lands (for a consideration of military organisation 
before ca. 1900, see DJAYSH; HARB; ISTISRAD). 


1. In the modern Arab world 

2. In modern Iran 

3. In the late Ottoman Empire and the Turkish 
Republic 

4, In Pakistan 


1. In the modern Arab world. 

The frequent appearance of military régimes in the 
Arab sector of the Muslim world during the second 
part of the 20th century owes less to a tradition of 
interaction between military conquest and the diffu- 
sion of Islam than to the heritage of the style of 
power exercised by the Ottoman Sultans [see 
“orHMANLI. [.]. It is explained both by the game of 
the European imperialisms and the influence of the 
Kemalist model in the region since 1921. Colonial 
domination depended on the separation between an 
allogenic military organisation and local society. It 
took the form of political régimes (mandates, protec- 
torates or direct colonisation) in which the military 
played a dominant role through the actual or poten- 
tial use of brute force (D.A. Rustow, to S.N. Fischer 
1963, 3). While the officer corps of the colonial army 
was European, there was a preference for recruiting 
the troops from among the ethnic and religious com- 
munities. Senior officers often exercised civil functions, 
such as that of the High Commissioner of the French 
Mandate in Syria and in Lebanon (1920-43), the 
British High Commissioner in Palestine (1920-46) or 
in ‘Irak (1920-32) [see MANDATES]. Furthermore, the 
period of colonial domination was marked by the two 
World Wars which justified exceptional forms of 
government. It came to an end after sometimes pro- 
longed and violent confrontation: in particular, the 
conflict in Palestine from 1936 onwards, the Algerian 
war (1954-62), and numerous suppressions of upris- 
ings, as in Egypt by Great Britain in 1919 and 1924, 
in Syria by France in 1919, 1924-6 and 1945; and 
in ‘Irak by Great Britain, in 1921 and 1941. 

After independence, the incidence of military régimes 
in the Arab region can be correlated to the frequency 
and the intensity of inter-state conflicts, through the 
implementation of preparations for war by senior offi- 
cers with the object of imposing constitutional forms, 
social control and economic priorities, which justified 
and prolonged their domination: Israeli-Arab wars 
(1948-9, 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982), the Yemeni con- 





flict from 1960-7, the Algerian-Moroccan war in the 
Sahara in 1963, then the war of the eastern Sahara 
from 1975 onwards, the Iran-‘Irak war from 1980 to 
1988, and the Gulf War of 1990-1. The regional and 
ethnic tensions within young states with fragile national 
identities also favoured the seizure of power by the 
military, as in ‘Irak at the ume of the 1958 revolu- 
tion or in Sadan from 1958 onwards. The principal 
motivating force was dissatisfaction with the poor eco- 
nomic performance of the civilian régimes. 

After the Arab countries had gained their inde- 
pendence, the army became in the space of one or 
two decades the primary institution in terms of num- 
bers—up to 30% of the workforce of certain coun- 
tries—and of its budget, which often exceeded that 
of education, but also through the central place that 
it occupied in executive power. It permeated all the 
fields of political activity including the parties, exer- 
cised a tight control over the population using the 
force authorised by emergency laws and with recourse 
to the mukhdabarat, the intelligence and police services. 
Arab republics and monarchies were thus transformed 
into “military societies” (Abdelmalek 1962). 

The analysis of Arab military régimes has given 
rise to three distinct interpretations of their nature 
and their effect on the state and the society of the 
countries concerned. The first credited the dominant 
participation of officers in the government with the 
qualities of order, efficiency and honesty as well as 
technical and organisational capacities. The army was 
seen as the best agency for the purpose of ensuring 
the development of the country, educating society and 
being the bearer of modern values and practices, since 
the generation of officers trained since independence 
belonged to a “new middle class” with modernising 
tendencies (Halpern 1962, 278); their nationalist sen- 
sibility, whether Arab (kawmi) or patriotic (watani), 
manifested through various anti-colonial and revolu- 
tionary ideologies, gave them the legitimacy to impose 
on society a modernisation “from above” (industrial- 
isation, agrarian reform) inspired by the Kemilist 
model (Allush 1968). 

After the Arab defeat of 1967 and in view of the 
poor economic performance of Egypt and of Syria 
under military rule, then that of Algeria in the 1980s, 
a second analysis has prevailed. It described nizdm 
‘askari as “praetorian”, and considered the army an 
agency for the maintenance of order in the service 
of an authoritarian and barely representative political 
power, pursuing its corporatist interests rather than a 
social project (Perlmutter 1974). 

Until the turn of the 1990s, oil revenues and the 
priority given to the war effort assured the perpetu- 
ation of the nizam ‘askart. Subsequently, Arab armies 
had a tendency to return to their military function 
while a number of officers became economic entre- 
preneurs benefiting from the infitakh. The mizam ‘askart 
progressively gave way to civilian governments, still 
under military control. A third analysis then placed 
the accent on the simultaneously policing and preda- 
tory nature of these regimes (R. Owen, State, power 
and politics in the making of the modem Middle East, London 
1992). 

(a) Egpt 

Although it was not historically the first, the pro- 
totype of nizam ‘askarit in the Arab regions of the 
Muslim world in the 20th century is that of the dubbat 
al-ahrar, the Free Officers who on 23 July 1952 over- 
threw the Egyptian dynasty which had itself been 
founded by an officer of the Ottoman army, 
Muhammad ‘Alt [g.v.]. This group of some three hun- 
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dred officers (T. Achimandos, Les militaires égyptiens. 
Esprit de corps et révolution, in Peuples méditerranéens/ 
Mediterranean Peoples, xli-xlii [1988], 87-104), graduates 
of the Military Academy after 1936 (the date of its 
opening to indigenous Egyptians), had particularly 
resented the indifference of the monarchical régime 
during the Palestine war of 1948-9. Their nine leaders, 
constituted into a Madjlis kiyadat al-thawra (Revolu- 
tionary Gommand Council), installed military personnel 
in the higher ranks of the executive on a permanent 
basis. Originally, the RCC united personalities of di- 
verse tendencies, Misr al-Fatat, al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin 
[g.v.] and Communists, who held in common the 
nationalist and socialist objectives summarised in the 
Falsafat al-thawra of Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in 
Suppl.]. In the competition for power, the leftists of 
the RCC led by Yisuf al-Siddik, and the liberals led 
by Khalid Muhyi ’l-Din, were ousted in March 1953 
and March 1954 respectively. The rupture with the 
Muslim Brotherhood took place on 12 January 1954. 
Whether socialistic pan-Arabist as in the 1960s, or 
patriotic liberal as in the 1980s, Egyptian power hence- 
forward depended on the alliance between the mili- 
tary institution and the bureaucracy of state. 

The executive was the prerogative of generals: 
presidency of the Republic was taken by Muham- 
mad Nadjib, on 18 June 1952, and after his ousting 
on 14 November 1954, by Nasir until his death on 
28 September 1970, by Anwar al-Sadat (assassinated 
5 October 1981) and by Husni Mubarak, who began 
his fourth presidential period of power on 26 
September 1999. In the government, one-fifth of the 
ministerial posts (in particular Defence, Military 
Production and the Interior) were occupied by senior 
officers under Nasir, and 7.5% under Sadat (M. 
Cooper, The demilitarization of the Egyptian cabinet, in 
IJMES, xiv [1982], 209). More than 80% of the posts 
of provincial governors belonged to them. Of the five 
categories “allied to the régime”—workers, peasants, 
intellectuals, nationalist capitalists and army-—only the 
latter was authorised to organise itself, whereas the 
political parties were abolished on 16 January 1953 
and replaced by a single party. After the defeat of 
1967 and until the expulsion of the Soviet advisers 
in July 1972, a policy of raising the standard of recruit- 
ment and of strategic co-operation with the USSR 
made the institution the best endowed financially and 
the most advanced in technological terms in the coun- 
try (with the acquisition of the Mig-27), barely trou- 
bled by internal conspiracies in October 1972, April 
1974 (attempted uprising at the Military Academy by 
the radical {slamist movement al-Takfir wa ’l-Hidjra 
[g.v.] and October 1981 (assassination of Sadat during 
a military parade). 

According to the National Charter (a/-Mithak al- 
watani) of 1962, the Egyptian military régime pre- 
sented itself initially as revolutionary. [t initiated 
economic and social reforms—the first agrarian reforms 
in September 1952 limiting property to 300 acres per 
family, Egyptianisation of British and French assets 
(nationalisation of the Suez Canal, 26 July 1956), 
nationalisation of heavy industry and_ textiles—and 
launched major works of infrastructure such as the 
Aswan Dam. However, the failures of economic poli- 
cies combined with demographic growth of more than 
3.5% per annum, and costly military defeats in Yemen 
and in the war of June 1967, impelled military lead- 
ers, in the second half of the decade of the 1970s, 
towards a liberalisation that opened the way for sub- 
stantial investment by the military institution and by 
senior officers individually in the private sector. While 





the army was less visible on the political plane, its 
armaments enterprises such as the Arab Organisation 
for Industrialisation (al-Hay’a al-‘Arabyyya ht ’l-Tasni‘), 
founded in 1975 as a joint venture with Saudi Arabia, 
Qatar and the United Arab Emirates, and becoming 
exclusively Egyptian after the Camp David Accords 
with Israel (1978), exported more than a billion dol- 
lars worth of arms per year in the 1980s. Under the 
cover of ensuring security of food supplies (a/-amn al- 
ghidh@?), the army also penetrated the civilian pro- 
duction sector, where it benefited from exemptions 
and privileges (Sadowski 1993). 

The perpetuation of nizém ‘askari went in tandem 
with a progressive sidelining of members of the 
Revolutionary Command Council by Nasir, who cul- 
tivated the image of a populist leader with no time 
for intermediary institutions and procedures. It was 
accentuated by Sadat to the benefit of the Arab 
Socialist Union (al-lttihdd al-arabi al-ishtiraki), the sin- 
gle party from 1961 to 1977, to which military per- 
sonnel were not permitted to belong (J. Waterbury, 
The Egypt of Nasser and Sadat: the political economy of two 
regimes, Princeton 1983). It was accelerated following 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1! September 
1971 authorising multi-partyism, while, in the context 
of the peace process with Israel, from October 1975 
to March 1979 (the Washington Treaty), the army 
benefited by military assistance from the United States 
worth 1.3 billion dollars per year. In principle, the 
army did not control the political parties, legalised 
from June 1977 onwards. In practice, it drew inspi- 
ration from the Turkish model, constituting itself as 
informal guardian of the state and master of society, 
leading police operations at the time of the hunger 
riots in January 1977, and the uprising of the Interior 
Security Forces in 1986. From the 1990s onward, the 
Egyptian nizdm ‘askart became a security régime whose 
principal enemy was the Islamist movement and _ its 
extremist groups, both of these violently repressed. 

(b) Syria 

The developments of political life in the part of 
the Ottoman Bilad al-Shaim, which became Syria 
under French Mandate on 28 April 1920, hardly pre- 
disposed this country to a military régime. The civil, 
economic and religious élites were firmly based there 
and were dynamic, whilst the army numbered fewer 
than 5,000 men at Independence, recruited among 
the ethnic and religious minorities, and staffed by 
French officers (N. Bou-Nacklie, The Special Troops: reli- 
gious and ethme recruitment, 1916-1946, in IJMES, xxv 
[1993], 649-60). However, thirteen coups d’état fol- 
lowed the independence of the country and, after the 
seizure of power by Colonel Husni al-Za‘im [¢.v.] on 
30 March 1949, the army remained a dominant politi- 
cal actor, except during the period of the United Arab 
Republic (1 February 1958-28 September 1961). 

The first three military régimes in Syria were the 
result of an inkilab, an uprising of officers discontented 
with the political direction of the country, in particu- 
lar the treatment reserved for the armed forces and 
the circumstances of the defeat in Palestine. The 
Colonels Husni al-Za‘im, Sami al-Hinnawi (14 August- 
19 December 1949) and Adib al-Shishakli (exiled 25 
February 1954) were motivated more by personal 
ambition than by a political project. Like Za‘im, 
Shishakli launched important constitutional reforms (5 
September 1950 and 10 July 1953), including the 
reform of penal, civil and commercial codes as well 
as a first agrarian reform (30 July 1952). He granted 
the right to vote to literate women, and abolished the 
special treatment of Bedouin and the system of awkaf 
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[see wakF]. The accession of Za‘im to the presidency 
of the Republic on 25 June 1949, and that of Shishaklt 
on 10 July 1953, marked the apogee of authoritar- 
ian régimes characterised by the banning of political 
parties (replaced by Shishaklr with the darakat al-tahrir 
al-“arabt on 25 August 1952), censorship of the press 
and tight control of public life by an oppressive police 
force. The nizaém ‘askari was characterised also by a 
Syrian patriotism bordering on chauvinism in reac- 
tion to the “struggle for Syria”—real or imagined 
threats posed to the independence of the country by 
neighbouring states. 

Returning to the shadows, the Syrian army never- 
theless did not cease from intervention in the politi- 
cal arena during the parliamentary period of 1954-8. 
Fourteen senior officers made their way to Cairo on 
12 January 1958 to demand from Marshal ‘Amr and 
from Nasir the creation of the United Arab Republic. 
The army subsequently gave its support to the par- 
liamentary restoration of September 1961, implemented 
under the leadership of Colonel ‘Abd al-Karim 
Naslawi, who intervened again to “rectify” the pol- 
icy directions of the government in March 1962 
(M. Colombe, La République arabe syrienne a la lumiére du 
coup d’état du 28 mars 1962, in Orient, \st trim. [1962]). 

The type of nigaém ‘askar’ which came into effect 
following the coup of Colonel Ziyad Harari on 8 
March 1963 was simultaneously both specific to Syria 
and also evolutionary. Between 1963 and 1970 it 
was possible to speak of an army-party symbiosis 
(I. Rabinovich, Syria under the Ba‘th 1963-66: the army- 
party symbiosis, Jerusalem 1972). It was not only a mil- 
itary Committee of between four and fourteen 
members set up in Cairo ca. 1959 (al-ladjna al-‘askarivya; 
see M. al-Razzaz, al-Tadjnba al-murra, Beirut 1967, 88) 
which played a clandestine role throughout this period, 
but in the Regional Command (al-kiyada al-kutriyya), 
senior officers constituted 34.5% of members from 
September 1963 to February 1966, then 25% until 
November 1970 (H. Batatu, Syria’s peasantry, the descen- 
dants of its lesser rural notables, and their politics, Princeton 
1999, 165, 167). In this group, with its majority con- 
sisting of natives of the peripheral regions of the coun- 
try, the revolutionary tendency and the representation 
of minority communities gradually gained the upper 
hand, ending with the installation of a clandestine 
dictatorship under Colonel Salah Djadid, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the Ba‘th Party from the time of the 
disbandment of the civil wing of the Party on 23 
February 1966. Nationalisations in industry and com- 
merce (1965), international isolation and provocations 
on the Israeli front, favouring popular war, charac- 
terised revolutionary Syria under this régime weak- 
ened by the disaster of the war of June 1967. 

Excluding his rivals by a display of force within 
the Regional Command of the Ba‘th Party on 13 
November 1970, General Hafiz al-Asad turned the 
Syrian military régime in the direction of a more lib- 
eral economy through two infitahs, in 1971-4 and then 
from 1986 onwards. The legislative elections of 1990, 
and Law 10 of 1991 on investments, marked the entry 
of a new entrepreneurial bourgeoisie into the coali- 
tion of power and the increased participation of senior 
officers in the world of business. But this economic 
liberalisation was not accompanied by political liber- 
ation, despite the creation of a Progressive National 
Front of six parties, including the Communist Party 
and the Arab Socialist Union around the Ba‘th 
(7 March 1972). The Constitution of 12 March 1973 
installed a presidential régime. The state of emergency 
declared in 1963 remained in force. The army has 





maintained tight control of local life and internal secu- 
rity through its networks of mukhdbarat, and in 1978- 
81 there was a massive crackdown on Islamists (H.G. 
Lobmeyer, Opposition und Widerstand in Syrien, Hamburg 
1995, 204-336). Finally, to succeed his father as Head 
of State on 17 July 2000, Bashshar al-Asad was obliged 
to re-invent himself in some haste as a military figure. 

(c} Trak 

The modern ‘Iraki state, where the élites sur- 
rounding King Faysal (Dja‘far al-‘Askari, Yasin al- 
Hashimi, Djamil al-Midfa‘i and Nuri al-Sa‘id) were 
in the main former officers of the Ottoman army, 
was born in the violent suppression of the anti-British 
uprising in November 1920 (P.-J. Luizard, La _forma- 
tion d’lrak contemporain, Paris 1991). Even though ‘Irak 
[g.v.] has not lived continuously under nizdém ‘askari, 
the army has remained the primary political force in 
the country, appointing and deposing governments, 
and controlling ethnic and social groups through vio- 
lence (H. Batatu, The old social classes and the revolu- 
tionary movements of Iraq, Princeton 1978, 319-61). The 
suppression of the Assyrian revolt in June 1933, then 
that of the tribal uprisings in 1935-6 under the com- 
mand of General Bakr Sidki gave the latter the in- 
centive to launch the first coup d’état inspired by 
Kemilism of the modern Arab world on 29 October 
1936. His assassination on 11 August 1937 at the in- 
stigation of four nationalist officers (“the Gold Square”), 
led by Salah al-Din Sabbagh, was the prelude to the 
seizure of power by them and the inauguration of a 
régime independent of the British, of which the pub- 
lic figurehead was Rashid ‘Ali al-Ghaylani (5 April- 
9 October 1941). From the creation of the state until 
the fall of the monarchy on 14 July 1958, the dom- 
inant personality of authority remained that of General 
Nii al-Sa‘id who had been prime minister for a 
total of 11 years and 9 months. While the monarchy 
neglected the institutionalisation of the state and the 
development of the country, governments supported 
by the army maintained order through repression. 

After the revolution of July 1958 and the fall of 
the monarchy, General ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim [g.v.] 
quickly ousted the nine members of the Commanding 
Council of Free Officers, in particular Colonel ‘Abd 
al-Salam ‘Arif, to impose himself as single leader (al- 
zaim [qg.v.] al-awhad). His first government (27 July 
1958) comprised five military figures out of sixteen 
members (Batatu 1978, 812) and the second (10 
February 1959), six out of fourteen (Batatu 1978, 843). 
He authorised political parties, promulgated agrarian 
reforms (30 September 1958), inaugurated a state plan- 
ification scheme (1959), partially nationalised the Iraq 
Petroleum Company (1961) and adopted measures to 
assist the disadvantaged urban classes. The régime of 
Kasim was destabilised and its military character re- 
inforced by confrontations between Communist and 
Nationalist Arabs in Mawsil and Kirkik (March-July 
1959) and by the revival of the Kurdish revolt 
(September 1961). The military coup of 8 February 
1963 perpetrated by Nasirist and Ba‘thist officers led 
to a repetition of the same scenario: ‘Abd al-Salam 
‘Arif ousted the National Council of the Revolution 
and dismantled the Ba‘thist National Guard to take 
for himself presidency of the Republic and supreme 
command of the armed forces (18 November 1963). 
He imposed the Arab Socialist Union as the sole party 
on 14 July 1964. Under the régime of his brother, 
Colonel ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif (13 April 1966-17 July 
1968) a series of military governments ensued, their 
domination dependent on the use of force and the 
maintenance of martial law, while nationalised institu- 
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tions were placed under the supervision of retired offi- 
cers (M. Khadduri, Republican Iraq: a study in Iraqi pol- 
itics since the revolution of 1958, London 1969, 280-9). 

After the two coups which ensured the accession 
of the Ba‘th Party to power (17 and 30 July 1968), 
the Revolutionary Command Council (R.C.C.), com- 
posed of five officers and led by General Hasan al- 
Bakr, carried out purges in the army to turn it into 
a djaysh al“ak@id?, an instrument of the Party along- 
side the militia, Gaysh al-sha‘b, under the direction of 
the Military Bureau. The admission of ten civilians 
to the R.C.C. in November 1969 did nothing to alle- 
viate the security-orientated character of the régime, 
which became a dictatorship after the accession of 
the (self-proclaimed) “General” Saddam Husayn, to 
the presidency of the R.C.C. and supreme authority 
over the state and the armed forces in July 1979. 
The state of civil war against the Kurds and the 
Shr‘is, and external war against Iran (1980-88) and 
then against Kuwayt and the international coalition 
(1990-1), favoured a privatisation of public wealth 
which worked in particular to the benefit of military 
cadres (Isam al-Khafaji, War as a vehicle for the rise and 
demise of a state-controlled society. The case of Ba‘thist Iraq, 
in Heydemann 2000, 272-5). 

(d) Sudan 

The “Free Officers” of Sudan [g.v.] who organised 
the overthrow of civil power two years after the inde- 
pendence of the country (1958) were strongly influ- 
enced by their Egyptian alter ego. The junta led by 
General Ibrahim ‘Abbiid until 1964 included radical 
officers close to the Sudanese Communist Party; in 
1964 the rift between ‘Abbiid and this powerful ally 
brought to an end the first Sudanese niz@m ‘askari. 
After half a decade of civilian government, General 
Dja‘far al-Numayri in his turn imposed fifteen years 
of military dictatorship after a brief attempt at co- 
operating with civilians in the context of the 
Commanding Council of the Revolution, dissolved in 
October 1971. The Communist opposition was firmly 
suppressed on 22 July 1971 and the Arab Socialist 
Union became the sole authorised party, while the 
ministries of Defense, the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Information and Culture (al-Jrshdd al-watani) remained 
in the hands of the military. Numayri’s régime for- 
mally recognised the right of the southern provinces 
to autonomy on 9 June 1969 and imposed radical 
nationalisation measures (Sequestration Act, May 1970). 
The second Sudanese civil war, provoked by the 
Islamising decrees of September 1983, accelerated the 
downfall of Numayri in 1985, introducing a_ brief 
period of pluralism. The coalition between military 
figures and Islamists which characterised military 
régimes in Sudan returned to power following the 
coup d’état of General ‘Umar al-Bashir on 30 June 
1989. The National Salvation Revolutionary Command 
Council was based on a single party, the National 
Congress of Hasan al-Turabi. He imposed strict appli- 
cation of the Shart“@, banned parties and independent 
syndicates, organised popular local Islamist commit- 
tees, and the Popular Defense Forces, an Islamist mili- 
tia waging war against civilians in the south. Under 
pressure from humanitarian organisations and oil com- 
panies whose revenues were financing the war in the 
south, military leaders distanced themselves from 
the Islamists from 1997 onward. Bashir re-established 
the state of emergency in 1998 to implement the insti- 
tutional changes demanded for the survival of the 
régime and, on 12 December 1999, he suspended the 
parliament which was dominated by the Islamists of 
Turabi, arrested in February 2001. 





(e) Yemen 
The influence of the Egyptian Free Officers was 
felt as far away as Yemen [see AL-YAMAN] where a 
group of Nasirist officers led by Colonel ‘Abd Allah 
Sallal proclaimed the United Arab Republic on 26 
September 1962 and received reinforcements of 26,000 
Egyptian soldiers commanded by Marshal ‘Abd al- 
Hakim ‘Amr—a contingent doubled over the next 
four years for the purpose of fighting a destructive 
Saudi-Egyptian war which lasted until the decision to 
withdraw, taken by Nasir at the Kharttim Summit in 
November 1967. Significant efforts in the fields of 
education and health were made by the new régime, 
which was characterised by the imposition of a heavy 
bureaucracy before its demise on 14 June 1970. 
Military leaders, populists and developmentalists 
returned to the forefront of the stage with Colonel 
Ibrahim al-Samadi (June 1974), and Colonel Ahmad 
al-Ghashimi (11 October 1977), both of them assas- 
sinated, then Colonel ‘Ali ‘Abd Allah Khalil, on 24 
June 1978. The latter gradually handed over gov- 
ernment to civilians (adoption of a constitution in 
October 1980, first legislative elections in July 1985) 
and guided the process of reunification with the 
Democratic and Popular Republic of Yemen: a 
constitutional reform in September 1994 legalising 
political pluralism, exclusion of armed forces from 
membership of parties (F. Djallil, Al-Yaman: al-thawratan 
al-djumhiiriyatan, al-wahda, 1962-94, Beirut 1999, 272- 
97). As Marshal and President of the Republic of 
Yemen since 24 May 1990, Khalil continues to con- 
trol the state, supported by the Supreme Council of 
National Defense and by members of his entourage, 
occupying key posts in the security and armed forces. 
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2. In modern Iran. 

The period of military rule in Iran may be said 
to have been inaugurated by the coup d’état of 21 
February 1921, and to have endured until the over- 
throw of Pahlavi rule in 1979. However, although the 
régime that resulted from the coup of 1921, and the 
Pahlavi state itself, was based on the army, there was 
no direct military rule, nor was there a military dic- 
tatorship in the straightforward sense. 

The Pahlavi régime was one that owed its exis- 
tence to military coups, in 1921 and in 1953, both 
Rida Shah and his son, Muhammad Rida Shah [¢.2z.], 
having been brought to power by the army. The 
army played a key role in the construction of the 
Pahlavi state, dominating both urban and rural oppo- 
sition, and «ll 1979 remained, together with the var- 
ious security forces, the main institution sustaining the 
régime internally. 

Although the military occupied a pivotal position 
in Pahlavi Iran, it remained subordinate to the rule 
of the shahs. Both Rida Shah and Muhammad Rida 
Shah were successful in dominating the military and 
in developing a monarchical system of government 
quite different from that found in conventional mili- 
tary régimes. Rida Shah originally rose to power as 
an army officer, but in transforming his personal 
ascendancy into the form of a monarchy he distanced 
himself from other senior commanders and made a 
challenge from any one of them more difficult. Rida 
Shah having established the dynasty, his son succeeded 
him and increased further the distance between the 
military and the throne, making it difficult for any 
army officer to challenge his authority without under- 
mining the very structure of the régime (F. Halliday, 
Tran, dictatorship and development, London 1979, 51-2). 
Yet although both Pahlavi rulers secured and main- 
tained their theoretical and actual control of the army, 
each also essentially relied on it to guarantee their 
régime. 

In 1921 Rida Shah arrived at the centre of politi- 
cal power using as an instrument a small Cossack 
force. He immediately embarked on the task of con- 
structing a strong, modern, national army, organised 
and equipped on European lines, and based his rise 
to supremacy on the support of this army (Bakir 
Akalli, Rida Shah wa Kiishiin-1 muttahid-1 Shaki, 1300- 
1320, Tehran 1377). He reorganised the system of 
military education inside Iran and began sending offi- 
cers to France for training. He began a massive pro- 
gramme of arms purchases in Europe, including large 
numbers of tanks and aircraft. In 1925 he forced a 
conscription bill through the Madjlis and the army 
mushroomed, rising from 42,000 men in 1930 to 
127,000 men in 1941, with a total mobilisable force 
of 400,000. In the early 1920s, the army already 
accounted for approximately 40% of budget expen- 
diture; between 1930 and 194! spending on the army 
nearly quadrupled, and massive sums from oil rev- 
enues were allocated directly for weapons purchases. 

Rida Shah used this army to form a centralised 
state in Iran for the first time in the modern period. 
However, in the years 1921-5, although the army 
became dominant, it co-existed with a number of 
other political players and institutions. The cabinet 
was largely civilian in character, the constitution, 
although increasingly disregarded in practice, was not 
suspended, political parties functioned, elections were 
held, the Madjlis passed legislation, and the Kadjar 
shah remained nominally commander-in-chief of the 
army. 

Although the military did not rule directly in the 





early Pahlavi period, Rida Shah used the army both 
to intervene directly in the political process and also 
to manipulate, in a more subtle way, the political life 
of the country. His direct intervention began, of course, 
with the coup d’état itself, and continued with episodes 
such as the repeated cowing of the Madjlis by the 
threat of armed force, in 1922 and, more seriously, 
after the failure of the republican movement in 1924. 
As well as openly intimidating the Madjlis at certain 
key moments, the military, with its increasing control 
over elections, had by 1926 fatally compromised the 
independence of that body. The army also sponsored 
and orchestrated political movements and prepared 
the ground for constitutional change. Furthermore, 
Rida Shah, having come to dominate the cabinet, 
reducing it largely to an appendage to his own posi- 
tion, systematically promoted the military at the 
expense of the civil authorities throughout the coun- 
try. In fact, the army came to dominate the civil 
authorities throughout Iran, sometimes via the estab- 
lishment of formal military government, sometimes 
through informal and unregulated mechanisms of pres- 
sure and control. Each military conquest of a recal- 
citrant area or population was invariably accompanied 
by the establishment of military government and there 
was considerable pressure from within the army to 
ensure that control, once established, remained in its 
own hands. Military government was especially impor- 
tant as a tool of tribal subjugation and control, army 
officers regularly replacing deposed tribal chiefs. Even 
when a provincial civil régime was officially in exis- 
tence, the local military authorities encroached upon 
its sphere, appropriating its authority and many of its 
functions. The declaration of martial law and the 
establishment of military government was a frequent 
occurrence in both the capital and the provinces and 
gave the military authorities an opportunity to tighten 
their control over all aspects of civilian life, especially 
political dissent. The two periods of martial law in 
the capital, 1921-2 and 1924-6, were crucial to Rida 
Shah’s rise to supreme power. The role of the army 
was also positively enhanced by its transformation into 
a focus of nationalism and a pioneer of social progress, 
military personnel leading the way in clothing reform, 
the abolition of titles, rudimentary town planning, lin- 
guistic reform, ete. (Stephanie Cronin, The army and the 
creation of the Pahlavi state in Iran, 1910-1926, London and 
New York 1997, 182-221). 

In the early Pahlavi period, the new Iranian army, 
although of questionable conventional military cap- 
ability, was extremely successful in advancing the polit- 
ical ambitions of its chief and in safeguarding and 
extending his power. By far the most important func- 
tion of the new army was to ensure the survival of the 
régime or, more narrowly interpreted, of Rida Shah’s 
personal position. This involved, first, the army’s estab- 
lishment of internal security throughout the country, 
and, second, the military authorities’ enforcement of 
the subordination of all civilian political elements to 
their own dominance. 

In making himself monarch, Rida Shah profoundly 
altered the balance between the military and the cen- 
tre of power. However, by 1926 the relationship be- 
tween state and society in Iran had already been radi- 
cally transformed, with the new, centralised army 
playing a crucial role. Furthermore the weight of the 
army vis-a-vis civil state institutions, the government, 
the Madjlis, provincial civil governors, etc. had increased 
in a dramatic and wholly novel way. Although in 
becoming Shah, Rida Khan transformed what had 
been an incipient military dictatorship into a dynastic 
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despotism, nonetheless the régime over which he pre- 
sided was firmly marked by its military origins and 
continued to exhibit many features typical of military 
rule. Although institutions such as the Madjlis and a 
civilian government would continue to exist, their role 
was, after 1926, purely decorative and ornamental. 
Independent political activity would not resume until 
after the abdication of the Shah in 1941. 

Rida Shah had risen to power as a career officer 
and he remained, even after ascending the throne, 
deeply involved in the day-to-day running of the army. 
His son, however, although he had attended Tehran 
military academy and frequently appeared on official 
occasions in military uniform, in reality lacked the 
connection with the army and with the upper eche- 
lons of the officer corps that his father had possessed. 

In the 1940s the new Shah, checked by a variety 
of social and political forces, was not able to utilise 
the army as his father had done. Between 1941 and 
1953 the army receded into the background, reemerg- 
ing only after the coup which overthrew Musaddik 
[g.v.]. Immediately after the coup, the Shah placed 
its leaders in key positions, General Fadl Allah Zahid? 
became prime minister, General Taymir Bakhtiyar 
military governor of Tehran and General ‘Abd Allah 
Hidayat chief of the general staff. But, most impor- 
tantly, the Shah also began to work towards restor- 
ing monarchical control of the army, and in 1955 
dismissed Zahidi, who left the country. The Shah then 
began the serious rebuilding of the army while, at the 
same time, with the reorganisation and_ reinforce- 
ment of the gendarmerie and the police, the army’s 
overt role in maintaining public order was reduced 
(MJ. Sheikh-ol-Islami, in Ely, art. Army. V. Pahlavi 
period, at ii, 510). From 1963 to 1978, the army re- 
mained garrisoned near towns and was sent into tribal 
areas on a number of small-scale campaigns. But the 
regime only resorted once to military force to crush 
urban civil unrest, sc. in June 1963 in Tehran and a 
number of other towns. 

Although its public order duties were reduced, dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s the army became increas- 
ingly prominent in national life through its involvement 
in projects initiated under the White Revolution. Many 
high school and college conscripts served in the 
Literacy Corps, the Health Corps, and the Construc- 
tion and Agricultural Development Corps, with such 
duties as building roads, schools, improving preven- 
tive medicine and teaching rudimentary reading and 
writing. In addition to these activities, which were 
largely carried out in rural areas, the military per- 
formed a host of other functions. In the administration 
of justice, the military courts had authority over a wide 
range of offences, including treason, armed robbery, 
hoarding, profiteering and trafficking in narcotics. The 
judgements were swift and the penalties harsh (Sheikh- 
ol-Islami, loc. cit.). The army gathered political intel- 
ligence and cooperated with SAVAK, the state security 
agency. Indeed, many of the SAVAK senior person- 
nel came from the army. Many army officers also 
served in the Imperial Inspectorate, investigating inef- 
ficiency and corruption in the civil bureaucracy. 

Although Rida Shah had always used the army as 
a bulwark of his régime, he had been equally care- 
ful to prevent either military factions, or individual 
senior officers, from engaging in independent politi- 
cal activity or developing political ambitions of their 
own. During the 1930s, he had harboured a particu- 
lar fear or assassination, believing that, were he to 
die while the Crown Prince was still young, the new 
dynasty would be threatened either from an overt 





challenge from the army or covertly, through the 
establishment of a regency exercised by one or more 
of the most powerful generals (Cronin, The politics of 
radicalism within the Iranian army: the Fahansuz group of 
1939, in Iranian Studies, xxxii/1 [1999], 5-25). Muham- 
mad Rida Shah, like his father, also feared the con- 
sequences of the military’s involvement in_ politics. 
During the 1940s, while the new shah remained weak, 
the army became deeply politicised, visible political 
factions emerged, and certain generals began to estab- 
lish their own followings (Halliday, op. cit., 67). After 
1953, however, and particularly after 1955, the Shah 
worked consistently to depoliticise the army and to 
isolate the most powerful senior officers. 

Muhammad Rida Shah employed various mecha- 
nisms to control his officer corps. The armed forces 
were highly compartmentalised. The chief of staff had 
litle authority over the other chiefs, who all reported 
to the Shah directly (W. Sullivan, Mission to Iran, New 
York 1981, 74-5). Each branch was literally headed 
by the Shah and without the Shah, the armed forces 
as a whole were structurally immobilised. The three 
services were not in fact allowed to communicate 
except via the Shah’s own staff. No general could 
visit Tehran or meet with another general without 
the Shah’s specific permission. The Shah was reported 
to check all promotions above the rank of major, and 
personally vetted all entrants in the air force training 
school. He frequently moved senior commanders to 
ensure that they did not form power bases and used 
a personal secret police, the Imperial Organisation, 
as well as conventional military intelligence, to carry 
out surveillance of the officer corps. Occasionally, he 
purged officers suspected of disloyalty under the guise 
of waging anti-corruption campaigns (Halliday, of. cit., 
68-9). 

As the political crisis of 1978 unfolded, the Shah 
again fell back on the army, employing martial law 
and military government in the capital and a num- 
ber of provincial cities. By the autumn, a number of 
generals were advocating direct military intervention. 
However, the army did not act, the Shah’s system of 
personal control still paralysing the high command, 
and the Shah himself apparently feared that a mili- 
tary coup might prove to be simply another way of 
terminating his reign (Sepehr Zabih, The Iranian mili- 
tary in revolution and war, London and New York 1988, 
13). By early 1979, after the Shah’s departure, the 
army was palpably disintegrating. Ten days after 
Ayatallah Khumayni’s return, the Supreme Council 
of the Armed Forces issued the Declaration of 
Neutrality of the Armed Forces concerning the con- 
flict between Khumayni and Dr Shahpir Bakhtiyar’s 
government (Zabih, 78). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see R.E. Huyser, Mission to Tehran, 
London 1986; ‘Abbas Karabaght, Hakaytk dar bara-i 
buhran-i Iran, Paris n.d. (STEPHANIE CRONIN) 
3. In the late Ottoman Empire and the 

Turkish Republic. 

Although the ruling élite in the pre-Tanzgimat 
Ottoman Empire was referred to as military (‘asker?), 
it was in fact composed of both civilian and military 
elements. In the classical Ottoman Empire, this élite 
had three major branches: the seyfiyye (men of the 
sword), the “miyye [9.v.] (i.e. the ‘ulama’) and the 
kalemiyye, later referred to as maiilkyye (men of the pen, 
bureaucrats). In their explanations based on the idea 
of “circle of justice”, the political thinkers of the clas- 
sical Ottoman state likewise underscored the impor- 
tance of statesmen and men of the sword, attributing 
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the utmost importance to these two categories for the 
survival of the state (‘Alt Kinalizade, Akhlak-i ‘Ala’7, 
iii, Bulak 1833, 49; Na‘ima, Tarikh, Istanbul 1281/ 
1866 i, 40). Despite the existence of these distinct cat- 
egories within the rnling élite, and the various spe- 
cial rights of the military class (e.g. the Yeniten’ Aghasi 
and the Grand Admiral could judge certain cases 
between Janissaries or members of the Arsenal and 
could pronounce verdicts, see TewkiT “Abd ul-Rahman 
Pasha kdniinndmesi, in ‘Othmanlt kaniinndmeleri, in Millt 
Tetebbular Medjmit‘asi, i/3 [1915], 524-5, 536-7), the 
boundaries between these two branches were some- 
what fluid, more than so in a modern state. 

For example, many Grand Admirals later became 
Grand Viziers (in 1037/1628 the Yeniéeri Aghasi 
Khosrew Pasha became Grand Vizier); local gover- 
nors enjoyed decision-making authority on military 
matters in their domains; and duties such as law 
enforcement and fire fighting were generally viewed 
as the military’s responsibility (in Istanbul, Janissaries 
carried out these duties). Since the military played the 
most important role in succession and dethronement, 
it is difficult to speak of a civilian administration free 
of military intervention in the pre-reform Ottoman 
Empire. Nevertheless, while the power of the military 
fluctuated over this long period, it was always at the 
centre of policy and decision-making. 

Late 18th and early 19th century Ottoman attempts 
at modernisation and Westernisation [see N1zAM-i 
DJEDID] had two important effects on the role of the 
military. First, since the reforms aimed at imitating 
superior Western military organisation and techniques, 
the Ottoman military was the first institution to be 
thus affected, and the process confirmed its clear supe- 
riority in relation to the other branches of the ruling 
class. Second, the eventual reorganisation of the entire 
state bureaucracy transformed the three branches of 
the old administration into more distinct entities. The 
destruction of the Janissaries in 1826 and their replace- 
ment with Mzdamiyye troops resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Bab-i Ser‘askert (Office of the Commander 
of the Land Forces). The Ser‘asker became the com- 
mander of all Ottoman land troops, and the old 
Ottoman practice of despatching the Grand Vizier to 
campaign with the title Serddr-? Ekrem was abandoned. 
In 1836 a Dar-i Shitra-yi ‘Askert (Military Council), sim- 
ilar to the Dar-t Shira-yi Bab-i ‘Ali, was charged with 
oversight of the military affairs of the empire. Other 
than a mufii and a representative of the muilkiyye, all 
members of this body were officers. Although the new 
military establishment initially inherited the Janissa~ 
ries’ duty of law enforcement in the capital, this was 
transferred to the Dabtiyye Nezdreti (Police Ministry) 
when it was established in 1845. In the state bureau- 
cracy the title Ser‘asker became the highest military 
rank, being on the same level as the Grand Vizier and 
the Sheykh il-Islam. In 1843 the army was reorgan- 
ised on the model of the French and Prussian armies. 
Commanders of the armies were now appointed by 
the Ser‘asker and responsible to him. With the increas- 
ing distinction between the various branches of the 
Ottoman administration, the division of power between 
the military and civilian elements came to be formally 
regulated. The most important document showing the 
clear separation of military establishment from other 
branches of the state was the Idare-i ‘Orfiyye Kararnamesi 
(Martial Law Regulations) enacted by imperial decree 
on 24 September 1877 (Diistir, st Series, iv, Istanbul 
1295/1878, 71-2). 

The third article of these regulations clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the civilian and military adminis- 














trations. Even after these formal arrangements, how- 
ever, the military continued to enjoy a substantial role 
in the civil administration by the standards of a mod- 
ern state. For instance, until the end of the empire, 
the Minister of War and the Minister of the Navy, 
who were both officers, and until 1908 the Topkhane 
Mihir (Marshal of the Imperial Arsenal of Ordinance), 
served as members of the Hey’et-i Wiikela’ (Council of 
Ministers), and participated directly in decision-mak- 
ing on non-military matters. Although there were 
exceptions, it remained a common practice until the 
end of the empire to appoint a military commander 
to a remote province or sub-province, such as ‘Asir 
or North African Tripoli, in the dual role of gover- 
nor and commander. As in earlier times, during this 
late period many military figures, such as Ahmed 
Djawad Pasha, Mahmiid Shewkat Pasha Ghazi Ahmed 
Mukhtar Pasha and Ahmed ‘Izzet Pasha [¢.vv.], served 
as Grand Vizier. 

During the pre-Tanzimat era, the military element 
also played the leading role in major political events, 
often leading to drastic changes in the political shape 
of the empire. Thus the military element played a 
very important role in the deposition of ‘Abd iil-‘Aziz 
in 1876. The 1908 revolution was initiated by a para- 
military committee, the Committee of Union and 
Progress [see 1TTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYETI] and 
various army units in Macedonia. The 1909 counter- 
revolution [see ITTIHAD-I MUHAMMEDT DJEM‘IYYETI] was 
carried out by troops led by alaylis (officers who had 
not attended military colleges); the military rebellion 
led by the Khalaskaran Dabitan (“Saviour Officers”) 
in Macedonia and Albania in 1912 paved the way 
for the forming of the first government opposing the 
Committee of Union and Progress Committee since 
1908. Finally, the Committee regained power in 
January 1913 through the Sublime Porte Raid led by 
Enwer Bey (Pasha) and other military leaders who 
were members of it. 

Although ‘Abd ul-Hamid II had kept the military 
establishment under strict control until the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908, from this date onwards the 
military gained ground in the administration of the 
empire, though most of its power did not stem from 
legal adjustments but rather from the fact that many 
important figures within the Committee were officers. 
With the establishment of the authoritarian rule of 
the Committee in June 1913, the military share in 
the administration of the empire increased further, 
despite a temporary law of 11 October 1912 barring 
officers from participating in any political activity 
(Diistir, 2nd Series, iv, 650-1). (Another temporary 
law, issued on the same day, disqualified military per- 
sonnel from voting (ébid., 651-2); because of this, Otto- 
man and, later, Turkish officers did not vote in 
elections until 1961.) A para-military intelligence ser- 
vice called the Special Organisation acted under the 
command of Enwer Pasha, reporting directly to him 
and working almost independently of the civilian 
administration. Yet despite the growing military grip 
on the administration, and despite the fact that mar- 
tial law was in effect in the Ottoman capital during 
most of the decade from 1908 to 1918, no fully mili- 
tary régime was ever established in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The Ottoman military establishment led the Turkish 
resistance against the peace terms imposed upon the 
Ottoman government, and organised the armed strug- 
gle against the invasion of the Turkish heartland. 
Many leaders of the Anadolu we Riimeli Midafa‘a-i Hukiik 
Dyem‘vyyeti, and later of the Ankara government, were 
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military figures including Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk | meantime, a new constitution was ratified by a ref- 


[g.v.]). The latter led the armies and the Turkish 
(Grand) National Assembly while he was the speaker 
of this assembly, controlling all three branches of 
power. Despite this fact, the movement never turned 
into a fully military one. 

Following the success of the Turkish War of 
Independence in 1922 and the establishment of the 
Turkish Republic in 1923, Mustafa Kemal instituted 
one of the most important principles of the new 
régime, according to which the army should play no 
part in politics. A law of 29 December 1923 required 
all army officers to resign from active duty if they 
wished to run for parliament. A law of 3 March 1924, 
abolished the Ministry of War and established the 
Office of the Commander-in-Chief, attached to the 
Ministry of Defence. Under the command of Marshal 
Fewzi Cakmak [see GAKMAK, MUSTAFA FEVzZ1], who 
held the position from 1921 to 1944, the Turkish 
army remained loyal to the new republican régime, 
many founders of which were former military lead- 
ers, and to its principles. Even after @akmak’s retire- 
ment, the military did not show any interest in politics 
until the end of the single-party system in 1946. The 
first free elections in 1950 and the victory of the 
opposition caused many military leaders to rethink 
their role in Turkish politics and to reassess the loy- 
alty of the political leaders to the tenets of the repub- 
lican régime. Increasing political tension, clashes 
between law enforcement personnel and college stu- 
dents, and the Democrat Party government’s strong 
measures against the opposition prompted a group of 
officers to form a revolutionary organisation and ini- 
tiate a coup on 27 May 1960. This coup was not 
staged within the chain of command. In fact, the 
Commander-in-Chief and many high-ranking officers 
who had remained loyal to the Democrat Party gov- 
ernment were arrested and expelled from the army. 
In a similar fashion, the Chamber of Deputies was 
dissolved, and the president, prime minister, cabinet 
members and leading figures of the Democrat Party 
were arrested and later tried by a special court. The 
leaders of the coup based their action on the 34th 
article of the Armed Forces Regulations, which charges 
the military with “defending and protecting the Turkish 
Republic and Turkish homeland”. A special commit- 
tee of law professors issued a document the day after 
the coup legitimising the revolutionary officers’ action. 
Under the direction of General Cemal Giirsel, the 
Commander of the Land Forces and the highest- 
ranking officer to join the revolutionaries, an execu- 
tive committee of thirty-six officers of various ranks, 
named the National Union Committee, was formed 
and assumed the power of issuing laws on 12 June 
1960. Despite the formation of a government com- 
posed of civil and military leaders under Giirsel, the 
National Union Committee remained the most pow- 
erful institution in the country. On 13 November, a 
schism within the National Union Committee resulted 
in the elimination of fourteen of its members who 
had been promoting the idea of a prolonged military 
régime and more active participation in government. 
On 13 December, the committee issued a law for the 
establishment of a constitutional assembly; this would 
be composed of the members of the National Union 
Committee and of an Assembly of Representatives, 
members of which would be elected by various in- 
stitutions, such as political parties, provincial ad- 
ministrations, the legal bars, and press and guild 
organisations. The new assembly was convened on 6 
January 1961 and worked until 4 September. In the 





erendum of 9 July. This constitution broadened 
individual liberties, and at the same time limited the 
power of the government. This was done by es- 
tablishing new legal and bureaucratic bodies such as 
the Constitutional Court and the National Security 
Council, and by granting autonomy to various insti- 
tutions such as the universities and the Turkish Radio 
administration. New elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies and the newly-established Senate were held 
on 15 October 1961, and the members of the National 
Union Committee became “natural” members of the 
Senate for life. As one of its last decisive actions, the 
National Union Committee discussed the death sen- 
tences pronounced by the special court against the 
leaders of the Democrat Party on 15 September 1961. 
By a vote of 13 to 9, the committee approved four 
death sentences out of sixteen, and three former min- 
isters were hanged on 16 September 1961. The next 
day, Adnan Menderes [4.v.], former prime minister, 
was executed. 

Despite the new elections and the formation of a 
new civilian government, the military continued to 
make its power felt in political life for two more years. 
New revolutionary organisations within the army 
attempted to dissolve the parliament even before its 
opening. Despite the agreement of right-wing parties 
on Ali Fuad Basgil as the next president, under heavy 
military pressure the deputies and senators elected the 
leader of the coup, Giirsel, to this post, and the mili- 
tary played a significant, role in the formation of a 
new government under Ismet Inénii [¢.v. in Suppl.]. 
On two occasions, 22 February 1962, and 21 May 
1963, a group of officers led by Colonel Talat Aydemir 
attempted to stage a coup to establish a military 
régime. Both attempts were foiled by Prime Minister 
Inénii with the support of loyal forces. Following the 
first attempt, the leaders of the venture were only 
forced to retire; their second attempt led to the trial 
and hanging of Col. Talat Aydemir and Lt.-Col. Fethi 
Giircan. 

Military intervention in politics gradually receded 
after the second coup attempt in 1963, and normal 
political activity resumed. But in 1971, the military 
was prompted to intervene by increasing left-wing 
activity, and tension between the right-wing Justice 
Party government and civil-military bureaucratic insti- 
tutions. There had been various military groups pro- 
moting the idea of the establishment of a military 
régime. One of these groups was also supported by 
renowned left-wing intellectuals, and promoted the 
idea of a régime of the Arab Ba‘th type; it attempted 
a stillborn coup on 9 March 1971. Three days later, 
on 12 March, the military establishment presented an 
ultimatum to the President and the Speakers of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, accusing the 
Parliament and the government of not adhering to 
the Kemilist reforms, causing social and economic 
disorder and inviting anarchy. The military com- 
manders threatened the Parliament and the govern- 
ment that they would take power unless a new 
Kemilist government was immediately established. 
Siileyman Demirel, the prime minister, tendered his 
resignation, and a new non-party government was 
established with the approval of the military. Up to 
the elections held on 14 October 1973, civilian gov- 
ernments under military control administered Turkey 
and made radical changes in the constitution, limit- 
ing many of the liberties granted in 196]. During this 
period, the major socialist party in Turkey, the Turkish 
Labour Party, was dissolved, along with the National 
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Order Party, the major Islamist one; new state courts | wide representation whereas the lower echelons— 


with extraordinary powers were established, and many 
left-wing and Islamist politicians and activists were 
tried. 

Following the 1973 elections, the army returned to 
its barracks and normal political activity resumed until 
12 September 1980. However, increasing clashes be- 
tween left-wing and right-wing groups, which resulted 
in the killing of approximately 5,000 people between 
1977 and 1980, once again prompted the military 
to intervene. This time, a régime under a National 
Security Council composed of General Kenan Evren, 
Commander-in-Chief; three generals in command of 
the Land, Air and Gendarmerie forces; and the 
Admiral in charge of the Navy, ruled the country 
with the help of a government under former Admiral 
Biilend Ulusu, and a “House of Representatives” vir- 
tually hand-picked by the National Security Council; 
this continued until elections were held on 6 November 
1983. In the meantime, thousands of left-wing and 
right-wing activists were arrested and tried, and all 
political parties were dissolved, their leaders being 
arrested or sent to military bases. A provisional arti- 
cle (no. 4) of the new constitution banned leaders of 
what had been the governing party and the major 
opposition party in the legislature at the time of the 
coup from any political activity for ten years, and 
deputies and senators belonging to these parties were 
excluded for five years. The 1982 constitution, which 
created a hybrid system of government involving the 
president and parliament and which pruned the lib- 
erties granted by the former constitution, was put into 
effect through a referendum. In accordance with a 
provisional article of the constitution, its ratification 
also conferred the presidency on the leader of the 
coup. General Kenan Evren, and made the other 
members of the National Security Council members 
of the Presidential Council for seven years. This con- 
stitution also remodelled the National Security Council 
by giving a 5 to 4 majority for the military members 
of this ten-person body under an impartial president 
(Article 118). 

The importance of the National Security Council 
function in policy-making after 1983, and especially 
after 1996, and its role in imposing terms on a gov- 
ernment led by the Islamist Prime Minister Necmettin 
Erbakan on 28 February 1997, have generally been 
interpreted as to mark a new period of military dom- 
inance in Turkish politics. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(M. Stxrtit HanroGiu) 

4. In Pakistan. 

The pre-eminence of the Pakistani military within 
the country’s political set-up, either through direct 
coups or by simply controlling the economic and exter- 
nal policies, has led to a growing academic debate 
on several inter-related issues. On the one hand, one 
notices an unbroken continuity of the British imper- 
ial tradition, as is evident through the recruitment, 
training and other organisational matters, while, simul- 
taneously, the armed forces have taken upon them- 
selves an extra-professional role justified in the name 
of national interests and ideology. Within the armed 
forces, it is the army, and not the navy or air force, 
which has frequently assumed such a flagship role. 
To its admirers, the army is the only stable institu- 
tion that can keep the pluralistic country together, 
whereas to its detractors, the army is in league with 
secret agencies and a de facto state within a state. 
Certainly, the army is the steel frame of the country’s 
administration, and its leadership reflects a nation- 





jawans—are mainly recruited from the Northwestern 
Punjab and eastern districts of the Frontier Province 
(NWFP). 

The Pakistani armed forces have retained the regi- 
mental character, with the gradual addition of newer 
and diverse corps and training facilities. The intro- 
duction of aircraft, gunships, tanks, mountain regi- 
ments, missiles and nuclear capabilities has collectively 
turned the Pakistani armed forces into a complex and 
quite a significant establishment. For decades, Pakis- 
tan’s top military leadership has maintained close 
professional contacts with its U.S. and British coun- 
terparts, and while benefitting from huge budgetary 
allocations, they have established themselves as the 
most important politico-economic pressure group. 
Pakistan has been spending most of its revenues and 
foreign loans on the upkeep of a half-million strong 
military establishment, several cantonments and bases, 
besides a huge recurring expense on pensions, semi- 
private foundations and infrastructures to look after 
the welfare of the serving or retired officials. 

Due to Pakistan’s strategic and equally difficult loca- 
tion with a hostile neighbour separating the erstwhile 
two wings, and because of disputes such as that over 
Kashmir, her security perceptions have always cen- 
tred around a “credible level and proportion of deter- 
rence” to an Indian threat. In the 1950s and during 
the 1980s, the alliances with the United States led to 
a major inflow of military aid, which further strength- 
ened the defence establishment. Growing intolerant of 
the political processes and, especially, of the criticism 
from the eastern wing, the generals decided to take 
over the country’s leadership in 1958. Earlier on, their 
influence on national policies had been indirect; now 
they directly controlled the domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. The first martial law led by General Ayub Khan 
was initially well received, but subsequently led to 
greater socio-ideological cleavages. A mass movement 
to dislodge General Khan led to the imposition of 
another martial law under General Yahya Khan, who 
promised unfettered elections in the country. However, 
following the split vote between East and West Pakistan 
in 1970, the junta refused to transfer power to the 
elected majority party—the Awami League of Shaikh 
Mujibur Rahman—and, instead unleashed a massive 
military operation in East Pakistan. The local insur- 
gency, aided by India, resulted in the surrender of 
Pakistani troops at Dhaka in December 1971, and 
Bangladesh became an independent state. In the 1970s, 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the elected Prime Minister, tried 
to reinvigorate the Pakistani military establishment, in 
addition to sponsoring Pakistan’s nuclear programme. 
Despite his deep desire to rein in the generals, he 
was finally overthrown by General Zia-ul-Haq [see 
ZIYA’ AL-HAKK] in July 1977, who then ruled the coun- 
try for the next eleven years. His death in an air 
crash led to the re-emergence of party-based politics, 
but the vital decisions were still being made by the 
Chief of Army Staff. The elected politicians Benazir 
Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif, in their own ways, tried 
to minimise the armed forces’ interventionism, but to 
no avail, On 12 October 1999, Sharif was overthrown 
in another military coup, which brought in General 
Pervez Musharraf as the new Chief Executive. The 
new military rule stopped short of calling itself mar- 
tial Jaw, though Musharraf elevated himself to the 
presidency in July 2001. The relationship with India 
has remained very tense, and the Western countries 
also initially shunned the new military régime until 
the United States acquired vital Pakistani support and 
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bases against Osama bin Laden and his Al-Qaeda 
organisation in Afghanistan. 

Pakistan’s army has not only ruled the country for 
almost three decades but it has also decided on vital 
policy matters. The development of the nuclear pro- 
gramme, support for specific groups in Afghanistan, 
the nature and extent of relationship with India, and 
active assistance for Kashmiris in their war against 
India, have all figured quite significantly in the recent 
past. The army has been engaged in the formulation 
and suspension of Pakistani constitutions, and has occa- 
sionally engaged itself in the formation and dissolution 
of numerous political alliances. Its various professional, 
political and other civilian roles make it the most cru- 
cial actor in the running of the country, whilst the 
security agencies such as the Military Intelligence (MI) 
and the Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) implement 
such policies. The senior officials make up an élite 
class in which ethnic loyalties are considered unim- 
portant. General Musharraf would like to revert to 
the old modernist postulation of the Ayub Khan- 
Yahya Khan era, ie. away from Zia’s Islamisation, 
but, given the conservative nature of khaki bureau- 
cracy, the army may never undertake such radical 
steps. The relationship with India; the fragile nature 
of the country’s economy, with defence accounting 
for a huge expenditure; the role in creating or dent- 
ing political processes; and the extra-professionalism 
required, especially since the fall of Dhaka, are some 
of the main areas of debate and contestation amongst 
the supporters and the critics of the military élite. 
The army, through its information efforts, has been 
able to convince many Pakistanis in the upper Indus 
region of its own invincibility and its professional cre- 
dentials, whereas lower Pakistan remains highly criti- 
cal of the military’s dictatorial role. 

Bibliography: P.1. Cheema, Pakzstan’s defence policy, 
1947-58, London 1958; H. Gardezi and J. Rashid 
(eds.), Pakistan: the roots of dictatorship, London 1983; 
M. Asghar Khan (ed.), Jslam, politics and the state: 
The Pakistan experience, London 1983; C. Clapham 
and G. Philip (eds.), The political dilemmas of the mili- 
tary regimes, London 1985; Emma Duncan, Breaking 
the curfew. A political journey through Pakistan, London 
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2 (letikKHaR H. Matix) | 
at-NUBAHI (or, more probably, at-BUNNAHI, 
see M. Bencherifa, al-Bunnahi la al-Nubahi, in Académia. 
Revue de VAcadémie du Royaume du Maroc, xiii [1998], 
71-89), Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah al-Djudhami, 
equally known as Ipn aL-Hasan, Andalust jurist, 
adib and historian of the period of the 
Nasrids [g.v.], born at Malaga in 713/1313 and 
died, probably at Granada, after 798/1389-90. 

He was kad? al-djam@‘a |q.v.) during almost the whole 
reign of the Nasrid sultan Muhammad V. His name 
often appears linked with that of Lisdn al-Din Ibn 
al-Khatib [9.v.], with whom he had a relationship that 
passed from friendship and collaboration to emnity. 
This is why Ibn al-Khatib presents an image of al- 
Bunnahi in his later works (A‘mal al-a‘lam, ed. Leéyi- 
Provencal, Beirut 1956, 78-80; al-Katiba al-kamina, ed. 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, 146) completely opposite to what he 
had given in the biography consecrated to him in 
Lhata, iv, 88-100. Ibn al-Khatib wrote, moreover, two 
opuscula bringing together anecdotes in which the 
personality of the kad? Ibn al-Hasan is presented as 
one of ridicule, the Tanbih al-sahi ‘ala turaf al-Bunnaht 
and Khal al-rasan fi ‘l-ta‘rif bi-ahwal Ibn al-Hasan. 

As well as being a composer of epistles, poetry and 
other texts which the sources have preserved on 
account of their quality, he also wrote: 1. al-Markaba 
(var. al-mirkat) al-‘ulya ft man yastahikk (var. ft masd’il) 
al-kad® wa 1l-futya, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire des juges 
d’Andalousie, Cairo 1948 (an edition which attracted 
important critical observations, e.g. by H. Zayyat, 
in al-Mashnq, xlii [1948], 461-74, and was revised by 
A. Cuellas in his 1983 Univ. of Granada diss., unpubl.), 
2. Nuzhat al-bas@ ir wa ‘l-absar (mss. Escorial 1653 and 
Bibl. Générale de Rabat 198 Kaf), commentary on 
a makama by the same author al-Iklil fi tafdil al-nakhil, 
also called al-makama al-nakhliyya. Some extracts from 
it were published by Miiller in his Beztrdge, i, 101-60, 
and 3. Dhayl (var. tadhyil) Tarikh Malaka, now \ost, 
probably a continuation of Ibn ‘Askar’s history [see 
MALAKa]. 
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683-740; M.I. Calero, Los Bani l-Hasan al-Bunnahi. 
Una familia de juristas malaguenos (ss X-XV), in Estudios 
arabes dedicados a D. Luis Seco de Lucena, Granada 
1999, 53-76. (A. Carmona) 
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OIRATS, OYRAT [see KaLMUK; WAFIDIYya]. 

OREN KALE, in Russian Orenkale, a site in 
the southern part of the modern Azerbaijan 
Republic, in the mediaeval Islamic province of Arran 
[g.v.]. It hes in lat. 39° 50' N., long. 47° 30' E. above 
the confluence of the Kur and Araxes rivers, close to 
an ancient canal, the Gyaur Arkh [see MOKAN, at Vol. 
VII, 498b]. The site marks the mediaeval Islamic 


town of Baylakan [g.v.] conclusively established by the 
discovery of wasters of spheroconic vessels, stamped 
with the inscription ‘emal Fadliin bi *I-Baylakan, in the 
course of excavations which began there in 1953 as 
part of a planned archaeological survey of the region 
above the confluence of the two rivers mentioned 
above. This last was, however, abandoned in 1959, 
and after the death of the director, A.A. Yessen, in 
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1963, the Oren Kal‘e excavations were abandoned 
also. Vol. II of the report (see Bzbl.) is mostly devoted 
to sites in the surrounding area; a projected Vol. III 
on work at Oren Kal‘e in 1956-8 evidently never 
appeared. The excavation material is now in the 
reserves of the State Historical Museum at Baka. 

More contentious is the site’s identification with the 
Late Antique fortress of P‘aytakaran, for the earliest 
remains at Oren Kal‘e, as attested by a copper coin of 
the Byzantine Emperor Anastasius (A.D. 491-518), are 
6th century. But the only possible site for P‘aytaka- 
ran lies close to the modern village of Tazakend 
some 8 km/5 miles to the south-east, where Late An- 
tique stone column bases for a palace or temple, 
together with a small hoard of denarii of Augustus, 
but no mediaeval glazed pottery, were brought to 
light. Oren Kal‘e was therefore a new foundation, con- 
nected with the Sasanid Emperor Kawadh I (A.D. 
488-531) and his fortifying of the Kur-Araxes steppes, 
though P‘aytakaran continues to figure in the Ar- 
menian historians’ accounts of Heraclius’s campaign 
in Atropatene. 

Under the Umayyads, Baylakan was an important 
city of the province of Arminiya [¢.v.] and was a 
notorious centre of Kharidjism, which persisted there 
until the mid-9th century. The local Shaddadid rulers 
passed under the control of the Great Saldjiiks ca. 
1050 and, subsequently, of the Saldjiiks of ‘Irak, under 
the immediate administration of the Ildegizid Atabegs 
of Adharbaydjan [see mpeSizips]. Though sacked by 
the Mongols late in 1221, it had recovered sufficiently 
for Djalal al-Din Kh*arazmshah to install his harem 
and his treasury there in 1230. Under the Il-Khanids 
it slowly declined, but was then rebuilt by Timir in 
1403, evidently to serve as his base in Transcaucasia. 
This long and varied history notwithstanding, the 
coin-finds were predominantly Idegizid, especially of 
the last atabeg, Muzaffar al-Din Ozbeg. 

The town at Oren Kal‘e was a square walled 
enceinte, with round towers at the corners and semi- 
circular towers between and a main gate on the south- 
west. The original walls, probably originally 6th-7th 
century, were of mud brick with a mud cladding. 
Later repairs were of mud brick with a fired brick 
revetment, but by the 12th century they had been 
abandoned. In the eastern corner was a smaller 
enceinte, 1,525 m?, also walled: its dimensions are 
extraordinarily close to those given by Sharaf al-Din 
‘Alt Yazdi in his account of Timir’s restoration of 
the town. Excavations here brought to light a large 
bath, probably early 12th century in date, built on 
several levels, with walls of decoratively coursed fired 
brick, an entrance with terra cotta revetment plaques 
and a stalactite canopy, and one section with remains 
of wall-painting and carved or moulded plaster. 
Following its ruin, perhaps in an earthquake, it was 
intensively colonised, yielding abundant remains of 
both glazed and unglazed pottery. 

Oren Kal‘e was one of a group of Transcaucasian 
potteries active in the pre-Mongol period—Gandja, 
Kabala, Baku, Dwin and especially Mingeéawr, though 
none of the material from this last has been pub- 
lished. As at these sites, the }2th-13th century mate- 
rial from Oren Ka‘le, both in quantity and quality, 
is much more impressive than that from earlier peri- 
ods. A trial excavation in the potters’ quarter outside 
the walls to the south-west of the town brought four 
kilns to light, one of them containing spheroconic 
vessels. Unglazed 12th-13th century pottery included 
cooking pots, some decorated with spots of turquoise 
glaze; lavishly decorated storage jars, with barbotine 








stamped or incised ornament, sometimes with crafts- 
men’s signatures; jugs and bowls, often with moulded 
decoration; and spheroconic vessels, with a charac- 
teristically yellowish-grey body and engraved, stamped 
or applied decoration. Of particular importance 
was a group of red-bodied storage vessels, perhaps 
wine jars with archaising friezes of horned animals, 
birds and fishes, and even crosses, recalling the impres- 
sions of cylinder-seals and, like these, applied with 
a cylinder. Such wares, with local peculiarities, are 
also known from Ani, Gandja, Dwin, Garni and 
Mingeéawr. 

The earlier locally manufactured glazed wares were 
mostly varieties of polychrome-stained splash- and drip- 
wares, characteristic of ‘Abbasid Mesopotamia and 
Persia, though one fragment with a mounted hunts- 
man was an imitation of opaque-glazed figural wares 
with polychrome decoration characteristic of the pro- 
duction of 10th-century Nishapiir. In the 12th-13th 
centuries the pottery seems to show a change also in 
orientation, to the Caucasus, Anatolia and northern 
Syria, with many versions of polychrome-stained sgraf- 
fiato and champlevé wares. Particularly noteworthy 
are champlevé wares, one signed ‘amal Khattab, with 
bold strapwork and panels of delicate scrolling 
arabesque, deriving from fine engraved Khurasani 
metalwork of ca. 1200; and a group of figural sgraf- 
fiato with animals clambering in foliage, so-called 
“Aghkand” wares, which are, however, known from 
many sites, including Dmanisi and Urbnisi in Georgia. 
As at Gandja, these may have been imports. 

One important group of glazed wares, virtually 
exclusive to Baylakan, is red-bodied and underglaze- 
decorated, heavily potted but with exceptionally fine 
decoration scratched in a black manganese slip. They 
may be local versions of silicon-enriched 12th-century 
Kashan “frit” wares painted in black slip under a 
colourless or a turquoise glaze, but here their reper- 
toire makes use of Persian verse inscriptions, compa- 
rable in choice and execution to those on pre-Mongol 
K4shan lustre wares, and elaborate knot patterns on 
grounds of fine scrolls. Several pieces were also signed 
‘amal Khattab. Among signatures on other pottery types 
from Oren Ka‘le, the most interesting is from an 
unglazed storage jar, with a distich incised in a fair 
hand and a signature, ‘amal Ibn ‘Ali b. ‘Azizi al- 
Sakhkhar (“the potter”). Its phraseology is clear, if dif- 
ficult to parallel, but errors in the transcription of the 
distich suggest that the signature, too, may contain 
mistakes. 

Kiln furniture was abundant, including cockspurs, 
though most of the pottery recorded was fired with- 
out them. Most of the later glazed wares bore stamped 
designs on their bases, though, oddly, these were 
absent from the more highly decorated pieces and 
practically none of them are inscriptions. Similar 
stamps on wares of different groups show that the 
potters, like the decorator Khattab, did not specialise; 
they could have been bank marks, to identify the 
work of a craftsmen in a large workshop who was 
paid by the piece. 

Imported wares included silicon-enriched lustre pot- 
tery (but not tiles) of most of the documented late 
12th- to early 13th-century Kashan types. Some of 
them, however, are characteristic of the 1260s-1270s, 
suggesting that the site may have continued to flourish 
under the Il-Khanids and that the types of pottery 
discussed above may therefore have later termini than 
the Mongol invasion of 1221. Other Kashan products, 
notably mina’t and underglaze wares, do not seem to 
have been recorded. 
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Bibliography: For mediaeval Baylakan, see Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 178; 
Schwarz, fran im Miuttelalter, 1144, 1296-8; Elr art. 
Baylaqgén (C.E. Bosworth). For the Oren Kal‘e ex- 
cavations, see A.A. Yessen, Trudi AzerbaydZanskoi 
(Orenkaltinskot) ekspeditsa I. 1953-1955 gg. (Materiali 
i issledovaniya po arkheologii, SSSR, 67), Moscow- 
Leningrad 1959; N. Nadzafova, Khudzestvennaya 
keramika AzerbaydZana, Baku 1964; Yessen and K.Kh. 
Kushnaréva, Trudi... H. 1956-1960 gg. (Materiali . . ., 
125), Moscow-Leningrad 1965; Yessen, Srednevekoviye 
pamyainiki AzerbaydZana (Materiali . . ., 133), Moscow 
1965. (J.M. RoceErs) 
OZAL, Turcur, modern Turkish statesman 

(1927-93). He was born in 1927 in the province of 
Malatya in south-eastern Turkey. After graduating as 
an electrical engineer in 1950, he served in a num- 
ber of important technical and economic posts between 
1967 and 1980, initiating a programme of liberalis- 
ing economic reforms in January 1980. Following the 
coup d’état led by General Kenan Evren on 12 
September of that year, Ozal continued these policies 
as Deputy Prime Minister, but he was forced to resign 
in July 1982 after a banking scandal. During the tran- 
sition back to civilian rule in 1983, Ozal established 
the Motherland Party, which won a comfortable major- 
ity in the general elections of November 1983. He 


thus became Prime Minister in the following month, 
increasing his party’s majority in the next elections, 
held in November 1987. As premier, his main achieve- 
ment was to free the economy from government con- 
straints, producing high economic growth and an 
impressive increase in foreign trade; his main failures 
were the continuation of high inflation, and increas- 
ing allegations of corruption and disunity in his gov- 
ernment during the late 1980s. When General Evren 
retired from the presidency in October 1989, Ozal 
was elected to succeed him; however, his party lost 
its parliamentary majority in the general elections of 
October 1991, thus reducing his real political power. 
As President, Ozal played a major role in foreign pol- 
icy determination, controversially directing Turkey’s 
support for the coalition powers in the Gulf crisis of 
1990-1. His sudden death from a heart attack in April 
1993 removed a towering figure in Turkish politics, 
distinguished by his attachment to economic and polit- 
ical liberalism, as well as the integration of moderate 
Islam into the country’s political life. 

Bibliography: Hasan Cemal, Ozal hikayesi, 
Istanbul 1989; Ustiin Ergiider, The Motherland Party, 
in Metin Heper and J.M. Landau (eds.), Political 
parties and democracy in Turkey, London 1991, 152- 
69; Nicole and H. Pope, Turkey unveiled: Atatiérk and 
after, London 1997, chs. 11-15. (W. Hate) 





Pp 


PASHTO [see aFrcuAn. ii]. 

PIRPANTHI (from Pers. pir + panth “way of the 
spiritual master”), the name given in what is now 
Western India and in Pakistan to Hindus who fol- 
low Muslim pirs, whether living or dead, these 
being generally Sifis or Isma‘ilis. To be precise, the 
term Pirpanth is applied more strictly to two specific 
groups: (1) the disciples of Imam Shah [¢.v.], a dis- 
sident Isma‘ili who was one of the sons of the Isma‘ili 
pir Hasan Kabir al-Din, whose tomb is situated near 
Ahmadabad {¢.v.} in Gudjarat; and (2) more rarely, 
to the Hindu disciples of Safi masters, Muslims or 
occasionally Hindus, originating from Sindh, Pandjab 
or Radjasthan, such as Ramdév Pir (or Rama Pir), 
Pithoro Pir, Patho Pir, etc., with whom we are not 
concerned here. 

The existence of the Pirpanthis attests the impor- 
tance of interpenetration of Islam and Hinduism in 
this part of the subcontinent. Rather than speaking 
of syncretism, it would be more sensible to speak of 
a charismatic consensus at which these sects arrived. 
Sprung from the Mathia Kanbi caste of agricultural 
labourers, the Pirpanthis were also known by the 
name of Momnahs (or Mémnas). Established within 
Gudjarat {q.v.] proper, but spilling out into Khandesh 
and Kacth [9.vv.], they are divided into several sub- 
sects according to whether they venerate Imam Shah 
himself or one of his descendants or representatives. 
In the period from the late 19th century onwards, 
when confessional allegiances crystallised, fundamen- 
talist Hindu organisations like the Arya Samadj con- 
vinced a great number of them to revert to “orthodox” 
Hinduism. They generally assumed the name of Patel, 
and continued to venerate Imam Shah, whom they 


| considered as the guru who spoke in the name of the 
tenth avatér of Vishnu, Niklanki. 

Bibliography: In addition to the Bibls. given for 
IMAM SHAH and SATHPANTHTs, see J.M. Campbell 
{ed.), Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, ix/2, Gujarat 
population: Musalmans and Parsis, Bombay 1899; 
W. Ivanow, The sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat, in Jnal. 
Bombay Branch of the RAS, N.S. xii (1936), 19-70; 
Farhad Daftary, The Isma@%lis, their history and doc- 
trines, Cambridge 1990, 442-3, 480f1.; Dominique- 
Sila Khan, Conversions and shifting identities. Ramdev Pir 
and the Ismailis in Rajasthan, Dihli 1997; M. Boivin, 
Les Ismaéliens. Des communautes d’Asie du sud entre islami- 
Sation et indtanisation, Turnhout 1998; Dominique- 
Sila Khan and Zawahir Moir, Coexistence and 
communalisn in the shrine of Pirana in Gujarat, in South 
Asia, xxii, Special issue (1999), 133-54. 

(M. Borvin) 

PRESTER JOHN, the name of a mysterious 
potentate, said to be a Nestorian Christian and inimi- 
cal to Islam, whom the Christians of medieval Europe 
placed beyond the Islamic lands in Inner or Far Asia. 

The name Presbyter Johannes first occurs in the 
chronicle, called Historia de duabus civitatibus, of the 
German prelate Otto, Bishop of Freising, in which 
he describes, on the authority of a meeting in 1145 
with the Latin Bishop Hugh of Djabala ancient 
Byblos, in Lebanon), how Prester John was a monarch, 
of the lineage of the Magi of the Gospels, living in 
the Far East (en extremo omente) beyond Persia and 
Armenia. He had attacked the Samiardi brothers, kings 
of the Persians and Medes, had defeated them and 
had advanced to the Tigris in the hope of aiding the 





Church in Jerusalem, but had then been forced to 
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turn back. The passage seems almost certainly to con- 
tain an allusion to the defeat of the Saldjik sultan 
Sandjar [g.v.] (= the kings Samiardos/Saniardos, here 
made plural) and his Karakhanid allies by the Western 
Liao, known to the Muslims as the Kara Khitay [¢.z.] 
at the battle of the Katwan Steppe in Transoxania 
in 536/1141 (the remainder of Otto’s story about 
Prester John’s advance across Persia into Mesopotamia 
being unhistorical). 

However, this does not necessarily mean that the 
later, elaborate stories of Prester John, which con- 
tained connections with the Indian Ocean coastlands 
and, above all, with Ethiopia, all had their origins in 
this battle. It is not impossible that stories of Prester 
John were known before the news of Sandjar’s defeat 
percolated through to the Crusader principalities in 
the Levant, providing a convenient peg on which to 
hang the stories. In the opinion of the late Prof. C.F. 
Beckingham, such stories were probably connected 
with the legend of the shrine of St. Thomas in South 
India (modern Kerala) and the existence of an ancient 
Christian community there; but the intricacies of the 
later history of Prester John do not concern us here. 
It should be noted, however, that the assertion of 
B. Spuler in his article GURKHAN at Vol. II, 1143b, 
that Johannes stems from the title Girkhan (itself almost 
certainly Turkish in origin, according to G. Doerfer, 
Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, 
Wiesbaden 1967, no. 1672) seems most unlikely. 

Bibliography: The bibl. on this enigmatic figure 
is large, ranging from the pioneer work of 

F. Zarncke, Der Priester Johannes, in Abh. Konigl. 

Sdchsischen Gesell. der Wiss., phil.-hist. Cl., vii-viii 

(1879-83), to C.F. Beckingham’s Prester John, the 

Mongols and the Ten Lost Tribes, London 1995. A 

succinct and stimulating study is this same author’s 

The achievements of Prester John, Inaugural Lecture, 

SOAS, London 1966. Most recently, see E. Ciurtin, 

La mythologie asiatique et la légende africaine du Prétre Jean, 

in Archaeus. Etudes d’Histoire des Religions, v/3-4 

(Bucarest 2001), 5-21. (C.E. Boswortu) 

PUASA, the Indonesian term for the month 
of fasting, Ramadan [¢.]. 

During Ramadan in Indonesia all levels of local, 
indigenous and normative interpretations of Islam con- 
gregate. On the national level, the country converts 





into a large Kur’an school with religious programmes 
dominating the news media, mobile Kur’4n schools, 
Kur’an clinics and Kur’4n reciting marathons. In the 
month prior to Ramadan, many areas will hold “praise 
rallies” in order to prepare spiritually for Ramadan. 
These are nightly events of Sifi-type dhzkr that rotate 
from house to house. 

Simultaneously, reaching back to the pre-Islamic, 
Hindu-Buddhist elements of Javanese culture, there is 
great stress on rituals surrounding the graves of ances- 
tors. These take place in the weekend prior to the 
beginning of the fast and at the end. In certain areas, 
e.g. in Java, the so-called “Kraton culture” of the sul- 
tan’s palace performs rituals that are entirely non- 
Islamic. For instance, after the ‘Id prayers a grand 
parade called Gerebeg is held in front of the Kraton 
with as its centre piece a magical “mount of bless- 
ing” that conveys some of the sultan’s mystical power. 

Attitudes toward the practice of fasting are influ- 
enced by Javanese ascetic practices that are followed 
for a variety of reasons year round. As a result of 
this, children as young as four years old start to prac- 
tice abstinence for Ramadan. In general, the fast is 
broken in restrained manner with many Muslims lim- 
iting their first meal to a small snack and a glass of 
sweet juice. 

Although Ramadan is a time of promoting unity 
among Muslims, differences between Reformist and 
Traditionalist Muslims are played out with fervour. 
This starts with the issue of identifying when the fast 
begins and ends, and is visible during Ramadan in 
different practices concerning the fardwih prayers and 
the ‘Id al-Fitr gatherings. 

Celebrations for the ‘Jd last up to one month, and 
serve to renew harmony and unity. People travel all 
over the country (mudik) in order to visit relatives and 
to ask forgiveness for wrongs committed during the 
past year. Neighbourhoods, businesses and_ schools 
organise special halal bi ’l-halal parties. 

Bibliography: There are innumerable numbers 
of books about puasa in the Indonesian language. 

Many leading preachers and scholars of Islam have 

published their Ramadan sermons and reflections, 

such as Hamka, Puasa tarawih dan Iedul Fitri, Jakarta 

1995; M. Ouraish Shihab, Sahur bersama, Bandung 

1997. (NELLY VAN Doorn-HArDER) 
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RADJA’ 8. HAYWA b. Khanzal al-Kindi, Abu 
’]-Mikdam or Aba Nasr (full nasab in Gottschalk, 331, 
from Ibn ‘Asakir), a rather mysterious mawld or 
client who seems to have been influential 
as a religious and politica} adviser at the 
courts of the early Marwanid caliphs, from 
‘Abd al-Malik to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. His birth 
date is unknown, but he died in 112/730, probably 
around the age of seventy. 

According to one account, Radja’’s family stemmed 
from Maysan in Lower ‘Irak, hence from the local 
Nabat or Aramaeans, where the bond of wala’ with 
the Arab tribe of Kinda [9.v.] must have been made, 
the Kinda being especially strong in Kifa. The fam- 
ily moved westwards to the Palestine-Transjordan area, 





where again there were many Kindis in such districts 
as the Balka’ [9.v.], providing strong military support 
for the Umayyads. It is likely that Radja’ himself was 
from that area, from Baysan in the Jordan valley, as 
the nisbas sometimes applied to him, “al-Filastin’’ and 
“al-Urdunni”, would imply. He appears, together with 
Yazid b. Sallam, a mawla of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
and a native of Jerusalem, as being involved in the 
construction of the Dome of the Rock [see KUBBAT 
AL-SAKHRA], probably as financial controller (Mudjir 
al-Din al-‘Ulaymi, al-Uns al-dalil, Cairo 1283/1866-7, 
i, 241-2 = ‘Amm4n 1973, i, 272-4), and he was also em- 
ployed by al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf [¢.v.] on a diplomatic 
mission to conciliate the Kaysi Arab tribes of northern 
Syria under their leader Zufar b. al-Harith al-Kilabi. 
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Radja was further famed for his piety and knowl- 
edge of the religious sciences, and was high in the 
counsels of ‘Abd al-Malik and his son al-Walid (D, 
accompanying the latter on his Pilgrimage of 90/709 
or 91/710, when he first came into contact with the 
caliph’s cousin ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, governor of 
Medina, a relationship to be of significance later. 
During the short caliphate of Sulayman b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik (96-9/715-17 [¢.v.]), Radja appears as both an 
executive official and a spiritual adviser to the ruler 
and then to his successor “Umar (II) b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; 
some sources make him head of Sulayman’s diwén al- 
khatam or chancery. He clearly lent his religious back- 
ing to the caliphs, and his role thus marks a stage 
in the acceptance of mawéli in the sphere of legal 
and religious authority hitherto jealously guarded by 
the Arabs (cf. the role, paralle] in many ways, of al- 
Hasan al-Basri [9.v.]); one may also view it as an aspect 
of the increasing concern of the Umayyads with the 
religious and spiritual aspects of their authority. 


mer) 


The historical sources make Radja’’s great moment 


the events at Sulayman’s death in Safar 99/September | 
717. It had been ‘Abd al-Malik’s intention that his } 


sons by free wives should succeed him, and there 
were still four of these eligible at Sulayman’s death. 


achieved, to the collateral branch of ‘Abd al-Malik’s 


brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (in fact, it had been the wish | 
of the founder of the Marwanid line, Marwan (I) b. | 
al-Hakam [q.v.], that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz should follow ‘Abd 


al-Malik in the caliphate), 
What happened when Sulayman was on his death- 


bed at Dabik (g9.v.J, north of Aleppo, is related in | 


detail by al-Wakidi, preserved by Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, 
v, 246-9, and al-Tabari, ii, 1341-5, tr. in Bosworth, 
52-9, and D.S. Powers (tr.), The History of al-Tabari, 
xxiv, The empire in transition, Albany 1989 (with an 
asndd going back to Radja’), with a few additional 
details in al-Dhahabj. According to these accounts, 
Radja was able to persuade Sulayman to set aside 
his own children and half-brothers in favour of ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and secured adhesion to this arrange- 
ment by the device of requiring allegiance to the per- 
son named in a sealed ‘ahd of Sulayman. However, 
since much of the information on this episode goes 
back, directly or indirectly, to mwdayas stemming from 
Radja’ himself, it has been suggested that he may 
have exaggerated his personal share in events (see 
Eisener, Zwischen Faktum und Fiktion, 222ff., and idem, 
art. SULAYMAN B. ‘ABD AL-MALIK, at Vol. IX, 822a). 
During ‘Umar’s brief ensuing period of power (to 
Radjab 101/February 720), Radja? may have been 
an adviser of the caliph, but specific detail is lack- 
ing; one would like to know whether, for instance, 
he had any part in ‘Umar’s administrative and finan- 
cial measures, including his famous “rescript”. He appar- 
ently spent the last decade of his life in retirement, 
and died, in unknown circumstances, in 112/730, 


according to Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, v, 172, at Kussin ; 


near Kiifa. 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. There are brief 
entries on Radja’ in e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 161-2; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Tabakat, ed. Zakkar, Damascus 


1966, 1i, 773 no. 2924; Ibn Kutayba, Ma@rif, ed. | 


“Ukkasha, 472-3; and a slightly longer one in Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 301-3, tr. de Slane, i, 
526-7. For a full list of the sources mentioning him, 
see Gottschalk, 329-31. According to Eisener, 222 
n. 290, the information in Ibn ‘Asakir on Radja’ 
stems from Ibn Sa‘d. 

2. Studies. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich, 165- 








6, Eng. tr. The Arab kingdom and its fall, 261-2, 
H. Gottschalk, Raga’ ibn Hanwa und der theologische 
Einfluss am Hofe der Marwaniden von Damaskus, in 
Festschrift fir Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, 328- 
40; C.E. Bosworth, Raja’ ibn Haywa al-Kindi and the 
Umayyad caliphs, in 1Q, xvi (1972), 36-80, repr. in 
Medieval Arabic culture and administration, London 1982, 
no. III; R. Eisener, Qwzschen Faktum und Fiktion. Eine 
Studie zum Umayyadenkalifen Sulaiman 6, ‘Abdalmalik und 
seinem Bild in den Quellen, Wiesbaden 1987, 213ff. 
See also ‘UMAR II B. ‘ABD AL-‘AZIZ. 
a r (C.E. Boswortu) 
RADJASTHAN, a historic region of the 
western part of the Indian subcontinent, and 
now the name of a province in the Indian 
Union. It is bounded by the Pakistan provinces of 
Sind and Pandjab on the west and northwest, and 
by the Indian states of Pandjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh on the northeast, Madhya Pradesh on the 
east, southeast and south, and Gudjarat on the south. 
With an area of 342,267 km?/132,149 sq. miles, it 
is the second largest state in the Indian Union (after 
Madhya Pradesh}, but because of its climate and habi- 
tat, has a less dense population than any other state. 


| The population (1986 estimate) was 37,000,000. The 
Yet a temporary re-routing of the succession was now | 


state capital is at Jaipur, formerly the centre of a 
princely state [see DJayPuR], and the state is divided 
into 26 Districts. 

|. Geography and habitat. 

The topography of Radjasthan is dominated by the 
range of Aravalli Hills, which run in a transverse fash- 
ion across the state from northeast to southwest, cul- 
minating in Mount Abu (1,722 m/5,650 feet) at the 
southwestern end and ending just over the border of 
Gudjarat State. The three-fifths of the state lying to 
the northwest are largely sandy, with the Great Indian 
or Thar Desert in the far west but with more fertile 
and habitable lands as one goes eastwards. The two- 
fifths lying to the southeast of the Aravalli Hills are 
diversified in character and more fertile, with the 
Districts of Kota and Bundi forming a tableland. In 
the south is the hilly tract of Méwar [¢.v.], centred 
on Udaipur [see upaypir]. On the state’s northeast- 
ern edge, the plains around Bharatpur form part of 
the Jumna/Yamuna basin. The only large perennial 
river is the Chambal, which flows northeastwards into 
the Jumna. 

Radjasthan is predominantly an agricultural and 
pastoralist_ state. Despite a low and erratic rainfall, 
with a subsequent need for irrigation, nearly all types 
of crops are grown, including various cereals, rice and 
vegetables. Despite the arid or semi-arid nature of 
more than half the state’s area, there is a large live- 


| stock population in comparison with the rest of India, 


including camels and draught animals, and Radjasthan 
is the largest produce of wool in the Union. 

2. Ethnology. 

There are aboriginal tribes in various parts of the 
state, especially to the east and south of the Aravalli 
Hills, including Bhils, and various tribes of Radjpit 
stock, such as the M@’6s [g.v.], a part of whom was 
nominally converted to [slam in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. Radjpiits form the most significant element in 
Radjasthan and have dominated its political and cul- 
tural history, even though, at present, Radjpits form 


! only a small proportion of the total population, with 


many more Radjpiits outside the state in the Pandjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, etc. The 
princely states of Radjasthan were almost all ruled by 
Hindu Radjpit princes, with the exceptions of Muslim 
Tonk [g.v.] in the east of the state whose founder 
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was a Pathan chief, and the Djat [¢.v.] states of 
Dholpur and Bharatpur in the northeast. The Radjpits 
claim to be the descendants of the Kshatriyas of Vedic 
times, and take great pride in their ancestry and their 
warlike traditions (Skr. radjapuira “king’s son”). But 
such claims are based on fictitious genealogies, and 
the Radjpits must be of very diverse ethnic origins, 
with some remains of the old Kshatriyas but with 
many later admixtures of invading peoples who became 
Hinduised, with new families recognised as Radjpit. 
The term Radjpit is, accordingly, not of racial sig- 
nificance but denotes a tribe, clan or warlike class 
whose members claimed aristocratic rank. At present, 
some 10% of the population of Radjasthan State is 
Muslim. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetter of India’, xxi, 82- 

93, 104-42; Government of India, District gazetteers, 

Rajputana, Calcutta 1908; H.A. Rose, A glossary of 

the tribes and castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province, Lahore 1919, iii, s.v. Rajputs; O.K.H. Spate 

and A.T.A. Learmonth, India and Pakistan, a general 

and regional geography, *London 1967, 611-21; Gazetteer 

of India, Provincial series, Rajasthan, Delhi 1968; V.C. 

Misra, The geography of Rajasthan, New Delhi 1968; 

ET’ art. Radjpiits. (C.E. Boswortn) 

3. Languages and literature. 

The dialects of Radjasthan belong to the Western 
Hindi group of New Indo-Aryan, with the Aravalli 
Hills marking the main internal divide between the 
north-western and the south-eastern dialects. Pre- 
dictably closer in many respects to Brajbhasa (and to 
standard Hindi), the main south-eastern dialects are 
Djaypirt (Dhindhari) and its southern neighbours 
Méwari and Harawti, in turn flanked to the east by 
Méwati and to the south by Ma§lwi. Possibly also 
reflected in the Romani of the European gypsies, ear- 
lier migrations from this region are certainly respon- 
sible for the close resemblances between south-eastern 
Radjasthani and the speech of several nomadic groups, 
including Lamani in central India and the Godjri 
(Gudjari) spoken by the Muslim Gudjar herdsmen of 
Kashmir and the adjacent areas of northern Pakistan. 
The Marwari dialects spoken in the desert areas of 
north-western Radjasthan are collectively distinguished 
by such features as the distinction of implosives from 
explosives in the voiced series g d d b or the reten- 
tion of an organic passive in -idj-, both with close 
parallels in Sindhi [¢.v.] and Siraiki [see LAHNDA], as 
well as individual shibboleths like the possessive 
marker 76. 

Following a period of several centuries during which 
Old Gudjarati (confusingly termed “Old Western Ra- 
djasthani” by Tessitori) was the common literary lan- 
guage of both Gudjarat and Radjasthan, Old Marwari 
emerged as an independent literary language around 
the middle of the 15th century, when it is attested 
in the semi-popular poetic treatments of romantic 
themes found in the Visaladevardsa and the Dhola-Marii 
ra dithd. In the hands of the Charans, the hereditary 
bards of the ruling Radjpits [¢.v.], Old Marwari was 
developed as a specialised literary medium for heroic 
poetry with the incorporation of numerous Sanskritisms 
and special poetic forms. This bardic language is 
known as Dingal, as opposed to “Pingal”, the literary 
Brajbhasa cultivated for other types of poetry in the 
period down until the later 19th century when both 
were replaced as literary standards by modern Hindi. 

In its celebration of the chivalric ideals of the 
Radjpiits and of their resistance to the Muslims, the 
heroic literature of Radjasthan is of very great cul- 
tural importance. It finds its first classic statement in 





the Old Gudjarati Kankadadé-prabandha (1456) by 
Padmanabh, which celebrates the victories achieved 
over the Dihli Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Khaldji [g.v.] and 
his generals by Kanhadadév, the Radjpat ruler of 
Djalor, until his final defeat (dated ca, 1312) is fol- 
lowed by his queens performing collective ritual self- 
immolation (djawhar). In addition to panegyrics and 
elegies (marstya), Dingal literature includes many sim- 
ilar treatments of such historical episodes, beginning 
with the mixed prose-verse Achal Khichit ri vachanika 
based on the resistance mounted by its eponymous 
Radjpit hero to the invasion in 1423 of Sultan 
Hishang Ghiri of Mandi [¢.v.]. For stylistic as well 
as linguistic reasons, however, Dingal literature has 
attracted less interest from modern scholars than the 
more approachable prose chronicles of the Radjpat 
states dating from the early 17th century which were 
written in Middle Marwari, and whose most cele- 
brated exemplar is the Khyat by Naynasi, minister to 
Djaswant Singh of Marwar (d. 1670). 
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(C. SHACKLE) 

4. History. 

Archaeological researches in western Radjasthan 
show that people were living there in the 3rd and 
2nd millennia B.C. who were close to the Harappan 
and post-Harappan cultures of the Indus valley, Late 
rulers of the whole or parts of the state included the 
Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, Guptas, and White Huns, 
untl from the 7th century A.D. onwards, various 
Radjpit dynasties arose, including the Gurdjara- 
Pratiharas, who fended off the Arab colonists in Sind; 
but for the most part, these Radjpit princely lines 
were involved in internecine warfare, which was to 
facilitate Muslim probes into the region. The last of 
the Cahamana or Cawhan line, Prithviradja III, was 
defeated and killed by the Ghirid sultan Mu‘izz al- 
Din Muhammad b. Sam [g.v.] in the second battle 
of Tarain in 588/1192. The capital Adjmér [¢.v.] 
was briefly restored by the Gharid to Prithviradja’s 
young son after the latter had accepted the Sultan’s 
suzerainty over his lands. Only the strategic fortress 
of Ranthambhor in eastern Radjasthan was occupied 
permanently, with a garrison under Kiwam al-Mulk 
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Rukn al-Din Hamza. In 591/1195 the Radjpits 
rebelled against Muslim control under the leadership 
of the chiefs Hariradja and Djatra’t who occupied 
Adjmer [9.v.], threatened Ranthambhor and fomented 
dissension in the region towards Dihli, where Kutb 
al-Din Aybak [9.v.] resided as Mu‘izz al-Din’s viceroy. 
Aybak restored the situation and regained Adjmér. 
Nagawr [q.v.] in the region of Djodhpir [¢.v.] seems 
to have been occupied at this time. Thangar, capital 
of the territory of Bayana in this eastern part, was 
besieged and captured by Mut‘izz al-Din in 592/1196 
and then entrusted to Malik Baha’ al-Din Toghril, 
who later transferred his capital to a newly-founded 
town, Sultankot, that later became known, from the 
name of the province, as Bayana. Thus with the 
exception of the chief of Djalor in western Radjasthan, 
most of the region had been nominally at least sub- 
dued. In the last years of the 6th/12th century, 
Kh*adja Mu‘in al-Din Hasan Sidjzi (d. 633/1236 
[see GIsHTT]), founder of what was to become one of 
the most influential Sift orders in India, the Cishtiyya 
[g.v.], came to reside at the Cahamana capital Adjmér, 
and his shrine there later became one of the most 
celebrated shrines, for both Muslims and Hindus, in 
the subcontinent. His disciple Shaykh Hamid al-Din 
Suwalr Nagawri (d. 673/1274) was sent by Mu‘in al- 
Din to Nagawr, which likewise became an important 
Cishtt shrine. 

The relaxation of power in the Dihli Sultanate 
[g.v.] on the death in 633/1236 of Mtutmish [¢.z.] 
gave an opportunity for the Radjpiit princes to reassert 
their power. A revolt in eastern Radjasthan forced 
his daughter Sultan Radiyya [9.v.] to withdraw the 
Muslim garrison from Ranthambhdér, and except for 
the districts around Adjmér and Nagawr, the whole 
region reverted to Radjpit rule, allowing powerful 
lines like those of Ranthambhér and Citdr to come 
into existence; for the rest of the century no Muslim 
ruler was able to contemplate a reconquest. This only 
came in the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Khaldji 
(695-715/1296-1316), who aimed to secure at least 
eastern Radjasthan in order to open a line of commu- 
nication towards Malwa and Gudjarat, which he 
coveted. An army was sent in 700/1301 to besiege 
the powerful and prestigious ruler of Ranthambhér, 
R&1 Hammir Déva, a descendant of Prithviradja III. 
This attempt failed ignominiously, and only after the 
Sultan had to come from Dihli in person with re- 
inforcements did Ranthambhar fall after a year’s strug- 
gle. It was then placed under the general Ulugh Khan, 
and in 701/1302 the Sultan invested the fortress of 
Citdr, then ruled by another noted prince, Ratnasimha 
of the Guhila clan of Méwar and the grandson of 
Djatra’i, and captured it in the next year, annexing 
the territory of Citdr to the Dihli Sultanate and plac- 
ing it under the governorship of the crown prince, 
Khidr Khan. Thereafter, the chiefs of smaller princi- 
palities either submitted or were overthrown by mil- 
itary force. Thus in 711/1311 the commander Malik 
Kamal al-Din Gurg defeated Ra’t Karan Déva and 
seized his principality of Djalor, and after this, lesser 
chiefs in Djaysalmer, etc. likewise submitted and ac- 
knowledged Khaldji suzerainty. 

Thus throughout the 8th/14th century, Radjasthan 
was controlled by the Dihli Sultans and their gover- 
nors from such centres as Adjmér, Ranthambhér, 
Nagawr and Djalor. However, the invasion of north- 
ern India and sack of Dihli by Timir [g.v.] in 801/ 
1398 eventually led to the end of the Tughluk Sultans 
and heralded a period of weakness for the Sultanate, 
with various Muslim powers arising in the provinces. 








It was also the opportunity for a re-assertion of power 
by the Radjpat chiefs, with the Rana of Citor organ- 
ising a confederacy of chiefs and with the Radjpiits 
of Méwar driving the Muslims from Adjmér, held by 
them till 859/1455 when the Sultan of Malwa recap- 
tured, with the rulers of Malwa now holding it for 
almost eighty years. It was also an opportunity for 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah (I) of Gudjarat [¢.v.], now inde- 
pendent of Dihli, to send his younger brother Shams 
al-Din Khan Dandani against Nagawr, at which his 
descendants established a local dynasty that endured 
tll Dawlat Khan Nagawri was killed ca. 932/1525-6 
by Rai Maldéva of Djddhpir. Djalér was ruled by 
a Nuhani Afghan chief and his descendants until it 
was conquered by Maldéva after 932/1526, but the 
latter’s power was then overthrown by the Dihli Sultan 
Shir Shah Sir (7. 947-52/1540-5 [¢.v.]), who also 
attacked the Radja of Djodhpir in his principality of 
Marwar in 949/1542-3. Previous to this, Méwar had 
been built up into one of the most powerful princi- 
palities of northern India under its energetic ruler 
Rana Sangram Singh or Sanga (7. 1509-28), who led 
successful campaigns against the Sultans of Malwa 
and Gudjarat. He went on to acquire imperial ambi- 
tions, defeating the Dihly Sultan Ibrahim Lodi [see 
LopIs] in 929/1523 and made overtures to the Mughal 
adventurer Babur [q.v.] for a concerted attack on the 
Lédis. He soon realised, however, that Babur would 
be a powerful rival for power and turned against him; 
but in 933/1527 Babur secured a decisive victory over 
Sanga at Khanu’a. This was a turning point in the 
history of northern India, for after this the Radjpit 
princes remained essentially on the defensive in their 
territories against the rising power of the Sars and 
then the Mughals. 

Shir Shah Sir’s biographer ‘Abbas Sarwani men- 
tions the territories acquired by him in Radjasthan 
as the mulk-i Nagawr u Adjmér u Djédhpiir, and he also 
speaks of the desert regions of the west as the zamin-i 
rigistan. Shir Shah now divided up the whole region 
into extensive sarkdrs [g.v. in Suppl.], each under a 
fawdjdar with his commander Khawass Khan as amin 
or overall governor. The emperor Akbar’s policy in 
Radjasthan was based on conquest and conciliation. 
The captures of Citor and Ranthambhor made him 
master of the greater part of the region, with the 
exception of Méwar, not completely subdued until 
Djahangir’s reign, when Rana Amar Singh submitted 
at Udaypir in 1023/1614. The emperor took Radjpiit 
wives, and both his son Djahangir and the latter’s 
son Shah Djahan were born of Radjpit mothers. 
Radjpit troops, typically dismounting from their small 
horses to fight, formed contingents in the Mughal 
army under Akbar. Radjasthan was organised into the 
sitha [g.v.] of Adjmér under a sibadar [q.v.], with seven 
component sarkars: Adjmér, Citdr, Ranthambhor, 
Sirohi, Nagawr, Djodhptr and Bikaner. The districts 
of Alwar and Bharatpiir, which are now within modern 
Radjasthan State, were included in the saa of Agra. 

The reversing of Akbar’s conciliatory policies under 
Awrangzib [g.v.] left the emperor faced with such 
powerful enemies as the Radjpiits in northern India 
and the Marathas [q.v.] in the northwestern Deccan. 
The new policy of militant Muslim orthodoxy affected 
the emperor’s relationship with the Radjpit nobility, 
who formed a highly influential element in the Mughal 
state apparatus; the highest-ranked noble in the empire 
was Mirza Radja Djay Singh Kachwaha of Djaypir, 
and in 1090/1679 all Radjpiits in the state service 
were excused the newly-imposed dizya, though the 
mass of Radjpiit subjects were not. Nevertheless, the 
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role of the Radjpit nobles now began to be curtailed 
by what seems to have been a deliberate policy on 
Awrangzib’s part. His attempt to interfere in the suc- 
cession to the throne in Marwar and to impose a 
Radjpiit candidate of his choice there led to a major 
Radjpit revolt in 1089-90/1679-80 at Marwar and 
then Méwar. Since the Radjpits had no field artillery, 
the Mughal army suppressed this, and occupied 
Udaypir, but guerilla warfare against the Mughals 
continued for a generation in the hills. 

Bharatpir was taken over by a Djat chief on 
Awrangzib’s death and the Radjpiits were able to 
retake Adjmér in 1133/1721; but internal dissensions 
prevented the Radjpits from making headway against 
the Marathas, within whose confederation they now 
came. Adjmér was captured in 1169/1756; the power 
of the Radjpit chiefs reduced to a low ebb, and the 
land suffered from Pindari and Pathan plundering and 
oppressive levies. It may be noted that it is in the 
18th century that the term R4adjpiitana is found, so 
that a historian like Khaff Khan uses the expressions 
mulk-i Radjpitan and also Radjpiitiyya; it was essentially 
under British paramountcy in the 19th century that 
the designation Radjpitana became usual. 

With the defeat of the Marathas by British forces 
in 1817-18, before the end of 1818, the group of 
principalities and chiefdoms which came to comprise 
the British Indian province of Radjpiitana had been 
taken under British protection. Their borders were 
now precisely delimited, with the whole of the province 
comprising these native states (totalling eighteen 
princely states and two chiefdoms) except for the small 
enclave of Adjmér-Mérwara which was a directly-ruled 
British Indian province. The chief commissioner of 
this last was also the political officer there, styled 
agent to the governor-general, for the Government of 
India, and there with various residents and political 
agents accredited to the native states. The outbreak 
of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 found Radjpitana devoid 
of British troops; there were local disturbances, but 
the native princes, whose positions were often threat- 
ened, managed to restore order. The administrative 
system outlined above lasted until Partition and Indian 
independence in 1947; during the previous century or 
so, the province had, from its particular political con- 
stitution, remained largely outside the nationalist and 
westernising currents that affected other parts of the 
subcontinent. During the civil strife that raged around 
Partition, many Muslims were driven out of the Hindu 
princely states of Alwar and Bharatpir. When the 
Indian Union was established, the central government 
in 1956 set up a Boundary Commission for the re- 
organisation of states on a linguistic basis. A recom- 
mendation, implemented in 1958, was that Alwar and 
Bharatpir should be included in the new state of 
Radjasthan, though linguistically they do not form 
part of it. 
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RAFI‘ at-DARADJAT b. Rafi‘ al-Sha’n b. Shah 

‘Alam I, Shams al-Din, great-grandson of the great 
Mughal emperor Awrangzib [¢.v.] and one of the 
ephemeral emperors in the last decades of 
independent Mughal rule, reigning for some four 
months in the spring of 1131/1719. 

After Awrangzib’s death in 1118/1707, the main 
power in the empire was that of the Barha Sayyids 
[q.v. in Suppl.], who in 1124/1712 raised to the throne 
Farrukh-siyar b. ‘Azim al-Sha’n Muhammad ‘Azim 
[q.v.] but deposed him in Rabi‘ II 1131/February 
1719 and substituted for him Rafis al-Daradjat; but 
in June, the latter died of tuberculosis, to be suc- 
ceeded by yet another puppet of the Barha Sayyids, 
Shah Djahan II b. Rafi‘ al-Sha’n. 

Bibliography: See that to FARRUKH-SIYAR, and 
add J.F. Richards, The Mughal empire, Cambridge 
1993, 272. For chronology, see C.E. Bosworth, The 
New Islamic dynasties, Edinburgh 1996, 331 no. 175. 

- (C.E. Boswortu) 

AL-RAMLI, Munammap 8. AumMaAD Asi Bakr IBN 
AL-NABULUSI, a traditionist originally from 
Nabulus [g.v.] who was the ra’is of Ramla and who 
used often to make retreat with his disciples in the 
Akuwakh Baniyas (“the huts of Bamiyas”) at the foot 
of Mt. Hermon in the Syrian Djawlan. 

He publicly opposed the Fatimid occupation of 
Syria. Taken from Damascus and sent in a cage to 
Egypt, on the orders of the caliph al-Mu‘izz [q.v.] he 
was flayed alive in 363/973 at the Manzar, the 
belvedere on the road connecting Fustat with Cairo 
{the relevant Arabic texts and details of his biogra- 
phy and of the numerous famous muhaddiths and his- 
torians whom he taught or frequented are to be found 
in Th. Bianquis, Jon al-Nabulusi, un martyr sunnite au 
IV: s. de Vhégire, in AI, xii [1974], 45-66; idem, “Add 
al-Ghani b. Sad, un savant sunnite au service des Fatimides, 
in Actes du XXI° Congrés international des onentalistes, Paris 
1975, i, 39-47). 

He exercised a more important influence on the 
historians of Damascus and Baghdad who tended 
towards the afl al-hadith than on those of Ash‘ari ten- 
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dencies, so that Ibn al-‘Asakir does not seem to hold 
many of his disciples in very high regard. One should 
mention in regard to him a curious fadith which he 
transmitted and which after his death extended the 
mission of guiding the consciences of the Sunni com- 
munity entrusted collectively to the ‘lama’. His Sunni 
disciples, gathered together at the Akuwakh Baniyas, 
lived a life close to nature which is described by al- 
Mukaddasi (160, 188, tr. Miquel, 176, 238); these per- 
sons were mainly refugees from Tarsiis expelled by 
the Byzantines. The nisba of al-Balliiti borne by their 
head Abia Ishak seems to go back, not to their eat- 
ing acorns but to a distant remembrance of Andalusit 
origins. After the Revolt of the Suburb at Cordova, 
these forebears had reached Alexandria, then Crete, 
then Tarsiis, and finally had sought refuge in Syria. 

What made Ibn al-Nabulusi famous was the fatwa 
which he gave in reply to a question whether prior- 
ity be given to the war against the Byzantines, who 
were regularly ravaging northern Syria, or to resis- 
tance against the Fatimid army which, it was true, 
could protect the province against Byzantine raids. 
He said, “If I had ten arrows, I would loose nine of 
them against the descendants of ‘Ubayd Allah (sc. the 
Fatimids) and one against the Byzantines.” He justi- 
fied his attitude thus: “In fact, the Byzantines are 
People of the Book, whereas the former are impious 
associators of others with God... enemies of all the 
prophets and all the scriptures that God has sent” 
(Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Tathbit, ed. ‘A. al-K. ‘Uthman, 
Beirut 1970, ii, 608). According to Ibn al-Djawzi 
(Muntagam, Haydarabad 1375, vii, 82), he is even 
reported to have altered his reply when interrogated 
in Egypt, asserting that not merely nine arrows but 
also the tenth arrow should be launched against the 
Fatimids because they had improperly claimed for 
themselves the divine light. The later sources expati- 
ate on his sufferings, which lasted for three days. The 
expressions attributed to the sufferer, about to be 
flayed alive, by a pitying Jew stem from the Saft 
vocabulary. Al-Dhahabi mentions that there was, at 
this same time as Ibn al-Nabulusi, another Sunni who 
offered resistance, Abu ‘l-Faradj al-Tarsiist, who was 
subjected to humiliations in the Aksa Mosque by the 
Fatimids’ Maghrib soldiery, and he records for the 
year 364/974 the punishment, likewise at Jerusalem, 
of Abu ’l-Kasim al-Wasiti, who had his tongue cut 
out. Having been miraculously restored by the Prophet 
Muhammad, al-Wasiti climbed the minaret in order 
publicly to proclaim his Sunni faith, and was then 
crucified, remaining on the cross for three days. His 
“corpse” was thrown down in a street, where some 
pious persons took it in order to wash it, but then 
discovered that he was still alive. Abii Bakr gave back 
to him his tongue, which had been cut out a second 
tume and he climbed up to proclaim his faith from 
the top of a minaret. Tired of all this, the governor 
contented himself with expelling him from the city. 
References to Christ’s life and crucifixion are frequent 
in the Hanbalt milieux of Palestine; accordingly, one 
finds an ascetic walking on the Lake of Tiberias. Ibn 
‘Asakir does not hide his ironi¢ scepticism when he 
mentions such occurences among the literalists, whom 
he despised and cordially hated, considering them to 
be liars who exploited the populace’s credulity. It is 
furthermore known that militant Hanbali Sunnism 
remained alive in Palestine up to the time of the 
Crusades (see H. Laoust, Le précis de droit a’lbn Qudama, 
Beirut 1950, introd.). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Tx. Branguts) 





RAMY at-DJIMAR (a.), literally, “the throwing of 
pebbles”, a practice which probably goes back 
to early Arabia and whose most celebrated sur- 
vival is in the ritual throwing of stones in the valley 
of Mina by the pilgrims returning from ‘Arafat in the 
course of the Meccan Pilgrimage [see AL-pDJAMRA; 
HADJDJ. iii. c]. In Fahd’s view, the rite does not seem 
to have had any divinatory significance, but among 
suggestions regarding its origins is the one that it 
could have been a gesture of solidarity with a dead 
person, on whose tomb stones are placed. See the 
discussion in T, Fahd, La divination arabe, Leiden 1966, 
188ff. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 

RA’Y (4.), a verbal noun of 7a@’a, the common 
Arabic verb for seeing with the eye, has among its 
various closely related meanings that of opinion (ie. 
a seeing of the heart) on questions of Islamic 
law not within the literal scope of the revealed texts 
(nass} of the Kur’an or hadith. Although sometimes 
used for an opinion on a specific question of law (for 
which kaw is most common), ra’y is more often used 
for the body of such opinions held by a particular 
jurist (i.e. the ra’y of Aba Hanifa) and for the rea- 
soning used to derive such opinions. It is also found 
in the sense of the intellectual faculties that underlie 
such legal reasoning. Discrimination among these and 
other possible meanings of the term is not always 
easy (cf. Ch. Pellat, fbn al-Mugaffa‘ (mort vers 140/757), 
“conseilleur” du calife, Paris 1976, 82) and ra’y never 
achieved the status of a fully technical legal term. 
Although the legal usage of ray is the most impor- 
tant historically, ra’y was also used for adherence to 
a body of theological doctrine (i.e. ra’y al-Djahmiyya), 
and its narrowest recorded sense appears to be that 
of adherence to the doctrine of the Kharidjis (on the 
use of ra’y for the holding of specific theological 
dogmas, such as freewill, see al-Sharif al-Murtada, 
al-Dhari‘a ilé usiil al-shari‘a, ed. Abu ’l-Kasim Gurdji, 
Tehran 1376/1956, ii, 673, where, however, the exam- 
ples are all of the verb ra’a and the context is polem- 
ical). In all of the above senses, the singular 7a’y is 
far more common than the plural 4rd’. 

As a process of deriving law ra’y does not consti- 
tute any single method of reasoning but can be used 
of such methods as kiyds, istihsan, and istislah [q.vv.], 
severally or together, although its use specifically in 
relation to kiyas is the most frequent (e.g. yakisiina bi- 
ra@yihim). Consequently, identifying the precise forms 
of reasoning labelled as ra’y by one or another early 
jurist or school of jurists requires specific examination 
of their legal arguments (J. Schacht, The ongins of 
Muhammadan junsprudence, Oxford 1950, 98-132, 269- 
328, still of fundamental importance). Insofar as _ra’y 
does not include the process of authenticating hadith 
or interpreting texts, it constitutes only part of the 
scope of idjtthad [q.v.] as generally understood, although 
the expression zdjtihdd al-ra’y (the exercise of ra’y) fig- 
ures prominently in the hadith (e.g. the hadith of Mu‘adh 
b. Djabal, on which see al-Mubarakftiri, Tuhfat al- 
ahwadhi, Beirut 1422/2001, iv, 637-9) and in the 
polemics concerning 7a°y. 

There is general agreement among both Sunni and 
Shi‘T writers that there was some recourse to ra’y on 
the part of certain Companions (sahdba [q.v.]) of the 
Prophet, including such leading figures as Abi Bakr 
and ‘Umar, and then on the part of their Successors 
(tabv%Gn) (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Djami‘ bayan al-‘tlm wa- 
Jadttn, ed. al-Zuhayri, al-Dammam 1414/1994, ii, 858- 
9). This early ray was accorded some measure of 
authority, at least by the mainstream of Muslims, and 
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was transmitted by scholars together with Prophetic 
hadith. This early ra’y is preserved in such collections 
as al-Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak al-San‘ani (d. 
211/826) and al-Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 
235/849) [q.vv.]. 

A critical development in the history of Islamic law 
occurred during the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid 
periods with a dramatic growth in the scope and 
intensity of ra’y (cf. Ibn Taymiyya, Madimi‘at al-fatawa, 
ed. al-Djazzar and al-Baz, al-Riyad 1419/1998, xx, 
175 which names Rabi‘a wa-Ibn Hurmuz (so read) 
{in Medina], ‘UthmAn al-Batti (so read) in Basra, and 
Abii Hanifa as the leading figures at the beginning 
of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, cf. 1. Goldziher, Muslim studies, 
tr. C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern, London 1971, 78- 
85 [on foreign influence], 201-2). The proponents of 
this new version of ray became known as the afl or 
ashab al-ra’y {q.v.]. The ahi al-ra’y were met with oppo- 
sition from a number of quarters: the scholars of tra- 
dition (the afl or ashab al-hadith) (Ibn Kutayba, K- 
Mukhtalif al-hadith, Cairo 1326, 62-71; Shah Wali Allah 
al-Dihlawi, Hudjdjat Allah al-baligha, ed. Damiriyya, 
al-Riyad 1420/1999, i, 455-62 [explaining the dis- 
pute]), certain Mut‘tazili theologians, and large seg- 
ments of the Shi‘i community. Although opposition 
to ra’y in these various groups was in its origin based 
on different considerations, anti-ra’y arguments devel- 
oped by one group could come to be adopted by the 
others (Ibn Ma‘siim, al-Daradjat al-rafi‘a, Nadjaf 
1382/1962, 26). The Mu‘tazili opponents of ray were 
particularly influential in propagating a epistemologi- 
cally sophisticated anti-ra’y position that came to influ- 
ence the opposition among the traditionists and Shi‘is. 

The opposition to ra’y from among the tradition- 
ists is extensively preserved in hadith collections, above 
all that of al-Darimi (d. 255/868), the writings of Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064), Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1070), 
and Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 751/1350) [¢.v.], 
and traditionist biographical works such as that of al- 
Fasawi, K. al-Ma‘nfa wa ‘l-ta’rikh, (ed. Akram Diya’ 
al-Umari, Baghdad 1394/1973). This material pro- 
vides far richer historical resources for tracing the 
details of the development of the new ray movement 
than do the more dogmatic Mu‘tazilt and Shi‘ anti- 
ray sources. The al al-ra’y were regarded by their 
traditionist opponents as undermining the authority of 
the sunna that the traditionists had dedicated their 
lives to preserving. Familiarity with the sunna (which 
included knowledge of the ra’y of the first generations) 
was sometimes labelled real knowledge (%m) in con- 
trast to subjective legal opinion (ra’y, zann). The ahl 
al-ra’y were set on a course of expanding Islamic law 
far beyond the resources of the traditionists and to 
this extent were inevitably led to expose the contra- 
dictions and limitations of the traditionist approach. 

Although the traditionist anti-ra’y sources do point 
to the subjectivity and instability of the results of the 
new ra’y and to the many instances where the ra’y 
of the jurists was in contradiction to well-established 
sunna, their most frequent complaint concerns the 
relentless questioning on the most abstruse possible 
legal cases that was characteristic of the new ra’y. The 
anti-ra’y sources condemn the difficult questions 
(mudilat, ughlitat) of the ahl al-ray, the relentlessness 
with which they were pursued (tashdid), and the un- 
warranted speculative character of the answers these 
questions evoked (takalluf; tanattu‘). Numerous anti- 
ra’y statements single out for criticism the annoying 
and virtually inescapable formula of eliciting a legal 
opinion (ara’ayta) (on the form and syntax of this 
expression, found in the Kur’4n and had?th, see H.L. 








Fleischer, Kleinere Schrifien, Leipzig 1885-8, i, 481-7; 
G. Bergstrasser, Verneinungs- und Fragepartikein, Leipzig 
1914, 93). The afl al-ra’y are the ashab ara’ayta (al- 
Darimi, al-Sunan, ed. Dahman, Beirut n.d., i, 66). The 
expression is characteristic of certain genres of early 
legal literature from ra’y circles and sometimes appears 
in these works with unremitting frequency (e.g. al- 
Shaybani, K. al-Makhand fi ‘l-hiyal, ed. J. Schacht, 
Leipzig 1930). It was also employed to introduce an 
objection in debate (cf. Schacht, Ongins, 120). The 
importance of this veritable flood of questions to the 
development of the Islamic law cannot be overstated. 
It was the questions that generated the growing scope 
of legal discussion (ta’lid al-swal, in Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawani, al-Nawddir wa ‘l-ziyadat, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Hulw, Beirut 1999, i, 9) and led directly to the pro- 
duction of the large legal treatises that remain stan- 
dard to this day (cf. the account of the Maliki classic 
al-Mudawwana in Ibn Khaldiin, al-Mukaddima, ed. al- 
Sa‘id al-Mandih, Beirut 1414/1993, ii, 133; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Madjmi‘at al-fatawa, xx, 180). 

At the forefront of this new style of legal learning 
founded in posing questions were the ‘{raki jurists 
headed by Aba Hanifa. The questions posed by these 
jurists were often unabashedly hypothetical and among 
the jibes directed at Aba Hanifa was that he was 
among the most knowledgeable about what has not 
occurred but among the most ignorant about what 
has occurred. The posing of such hypothetical ques- 
tions enabled the jurists to gauge the extent to which 
they could found the law on general principles, and 
in fact the efforts of the ahi al-ray to render the law 
systematic are noted, sometimes critically (Ibn Abi 
Hatim, Adab al-Shafit wa-mandkibuhu, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Khialik, Cairo 1372/1952, 171). 

The afl al-ray were able to gain substantial suc- 
cesses in their competition with the ahi al-hadith and 
to attract talented students of hadith to their camp 
(Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 270: Zufar b, al-Hudhayl). In such cases 
the sources speak of 7ra’y gaining mastery of the indi- 
vidual, and his eventual identification with ra’y. The 
most obvious examples of such an identification are 
the Medinan Rabi‘a Ibn Farrtkh (d. 136/753), known 
as Rabi‘at al-Ra’y and the Basran Hanafi Hilal b. 
Yahya (d. 245/859), known as Hilal al-Ra’y. Often, 
however, 7a’y was adopted but not in its most aggres- 
sive form, and the line dividing the afi al-ra’y and 
ahl al-hadtth could not always be clearly drawn. Many 
writers, for example, include Malik with the ahi al- 
hadith, others with the ahi al-ray (Ibn Kutayba, al- 
Ma‘anf, ed. “Ukasha, Cairo n.d., 498). Moderate forms 
of ray balanced by traditions were able to make some 
inroads among the ahi al-hadith. 

There is universal agreement on applying the label 
ahl al-ra@y to Abii Hanifa and his followers in ‘Irak, 
and Abi Hanifa was the favoured target of the barbs 
of the traditionists, who sometimes portrayed him in 
satanic terms (there is an extensive collection of such 
denigrating remarks in al-Khatib al-Baghdadt, Ta’rzkh 
Madinat al-Salam, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘rif, Beirut 
1422/2001, xv, 543-86). The many instances in which 
Abii Hanifa was regarded as having contracted the 
sunna were collected (see Ibn Abr Shayba, al-Aztab al- 
musannaf, Bombay 1403/1983, xiv, 148-282). Even Abii 
Hanifa, however, did not lack entirely for admirers 
among the afl al-hadith, and one of these, ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797 [¢.v.]), approved of ra’y 
for the purpose of interpreting hadith. 

Al-Shafi‘i was regarded by some leading represen- 
tatives of the al al-hadith as having supported their 
cause with arguments that the afd al-ra’y could not 
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dismiss, and Ahmad b. Hanbal not only encouraged 
traditionists to study al-Shafi‘i’s a/-Risala (Ibn Abr 
Hatim, 61-3) but himself made a careful study of al- 
Shafi‘t’s legal works and was thus exposed to a mod- 
erate version of ra’y. The very development of the 
discipline of legal theory (usil al-fikh [g.v.]) ushered in 
by al-Shafi‘i’s a/-Risala led to increased scrutiny of 
the epistemological foundations of the various meth- 
ods of legal reasoning falling within ra’y and to a 
revaluation of ra’y in all its forms. The question was 
now raised, for example, of whether the Prophet him- 
self had ever had recourse to 7a’y, albeit infallibly, as 
suggested in the hadith (Abia Dawid, al-Sunan, ed. al- 
Khalidi, Beirut 1416/1996, ii, 509; cf. Kuran, IV, 
105: bi-ma@ araka Allah, a question to which al-Shafi‘t 
was unable to give a definitive answer, cf. al-Bayhaki, 
Ma‘nifat al-sunan wa ‘l-dthdr, ed. Ahmad Sakr, Cairo 
n.d., i, 7-8). 

Al-Shafi‘t himself favoured the limitation of ra’y to 
kiyds to the exclusion of istihsan (Schacht, Ongins, 120- 
8), and others in his wake reconciled the traditions 
for and against ra’y by identifying the 7a’y that was 
acceptable with ra’y that was grounded in the revealed 
texts, that is, kéya@s. Nonetheless the Hanafis and Malikis 
continued to support a broader notion of ra’y and 
interpret the condemnation of ra’y in the hadith to 
refer to ra’y in the sense of theological heresy (Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, Didmi bayan, 11, 1052-4) or to offer accounts 
of istthsdn, for example, that brought it within the scope 
of kiyas. 

More radical forms of legal theory emerged, how- 
ever, which imposed a standard of certainty for Islamic 
law in all its elements. Among the proponents of this 
elevated standard was the Basran Mut tazilf al-Nazzam 
(d. between 220/835 and 230/845 [9.v.}) whose attack 
on probable reasoning in all forms including kiyas did 
not spare the Companions who resorted to 7a’y (van 
Ess, Das Kitab an-Nakt des Nazzdm und seine Rezeption 
im Kitab al-Futya des Gahiz, Gottingen 1972). Among 
the Baghdadi Mu‘tazilis who took a similar position 
was Dja‘far b. al-Mubashshir (d. 234/848-9), who 
unlike al-Nazzim sought to justify recourse to ray on 
the part of the Companions by way of compromise 
of a dispute or theoretical inquiry without practical 
consequences (‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Hamadhani, al- 
Mughni, ed. Amin al-Khili, Cairo 1962, xvii, 298). 

The Zahirt school of law, inaugurated by Dawid 
b. ‘Aly al-Isfahani (d. 270/834 [see DAWOD B. KHALAF]) 
came from the ranks of the afl al-hadith, and Dawid, 
like Ahmad b. Hanbal, was a fervent admirer of al- 
Shafi‘i (I. Goldziher, The Zahiris, tr. W. Behn, Leiden 
1971). Dawiid’s son Muhammad (d. 297/910) impelled 
the Zahiris in a more independent direction and was 
unsparing in his critique of al-Shafi‘t (D. Stewart, 
Muhammad 6. D@id al-Zahiri’s manual of jurisprudence: 
al-Wusil ila ma‘rifat al-usil, in B.G. Weiss, Studies in 
Islamic legal theory, Leiden 2002, 129-30). Each in some- 
what different fashion propounded a version of Islamic 
law that excluded all forms of probable reasoning and 
both were in a position to draw upon their Muttazili 
contemporaries (cf. al-Sarakhst, Usél al-fikh, ed. Abu 
1-Wafa’ al-Afghani, Cairo 1372, ii, 119). In the appar- 
ent absence of surviving writings by these early Zahiris, 
it is the extensive works of the Andalusi Zahiri Ibn 
Hazm [q.v.J that shed light on the Zahiri contribu- 
tion to the anti-ra’y movement and exhibit the lin- 
gering influence of the Mu‘tazili theorists. According 
to Ibn Hazm, ra’y was already a feature of the period 
of the Companions before the appearance of analogy 
in the following generation (Mulakhkhas ibtal al-kiyas 
wa ‘l-ray wa “l-istihsdn wa 'l-taklid wa ’l-tatil, ed. Sa‘id 





al-Afghani, Beirut 1379/1969, 4-5). He understands 
r@y to involve the enunciation of legal opinion on the 
basis of sheer expediency and he regards the process 
as equivalent to isthsdn, and istinbat (derivation) (al- 
Thkam fi usal al-ahkam, ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, 
Cairo 1347, vi, 16). He vigorously rejects the effort 
on the part of the jurists of his day to identify kids 
as a form of ray, in fact as identical to acceptable 
ray. There is no acceptable form of 1a@’y. The Com- 
panions’ recourse to 7a’y was misconceived, but in 
their case never amounted to an endorsement of ra’y 
as a method of deriving law because they did not, 
as did the later proponents of ra’y, regard their ra’y 
as God’s law (hukm). They saw it rather as provid- 
ing a rule they individually might follow out of pious 
precaution, or they offered their ra’y by way of com- 
promise to settle a dispute. Insofar as any sound 
Prophetic traditions mandate recourse to idjtihdd al- 
ray, what must be meant is exhaustive seeking for 
the applicable revealed texts. 

Opposition to the movement of afl al-ra’y was also 
found among the Twelver and Isma‘ilt Shi‘is, and 
resort to ra@y (also irtiya’), kiyas, and idjtihdd is con- 
demned in numerous Shi‘t hadith, sometimes in terms 
farniliar from the Sunni fadith. Prominent in this con- 
nection are the Aadith going back to the Imam Dja‘far 
al-Sadik, who is portrayed as meeting with Abii Hanifa, 
whose pretensions to legal understanding he quickly 
shows to be groundless {i.e. al-Madjlisi, Bihar al-anwar, 
Tehran n.d., ti, 291-6, cf. Kadi al-Nu‘man, Da‘@im 
al-Islam, ed. Faydi, Cairo 1379/1960, ii, 266). Of par- 
ticular interest is a purported letter from Dja‘far to 
the proponents of ra’y and kiyés in which the Imam 
argues that if resort to ra’y were permitted, there 
would have been no point in God’s sending of the 
prophets. He could have left humans to direct their 
own affairs (al-Barki, al-Mahdsin, ed. Mahdi al-Radja’i, 
Kum 1413, i, 331-2). The same Imam is also found 
warning his followers against turning to 7a’y when 
they are unable to find answers to their questions in 
the revealed texts, an injunction that is not always 
followed (Hossein Modarressi Tabataba’t, An introduc- 
tion to ShiT law, London 1984, 30-1). 

The anti-ra’y position was defended in the dog- 
matic writings of the Isma‘ili Kadi al-Nu‘man [g.z.] 
b. Muhammad (d. 363/974), whose polemics against 
r@y were bolstered by arguments from Muhammad 
b. Dawid al-Zahiri (K. [khulaf usiil al-madhahib, ed. 8.T. 
Lokhandwalla, Simla 1972, 202). A line of Twelver 
Shi‘T scholars, al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1002) and 
his students al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) and 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tist (d. 460/1067) (g.v2.], 
writing under Muttazili influence, maintained their 
community’s rejection of r@y. Even after the 7th/13th 
century when Twelver Shi‘i jurists came to recognise 
the validity of idjtihdd, they continued to exclude ra’y 
and kiyas from their sources of law. 

The competition between the proponents of ra’y 
and their various opponents ended in a clear victory 
for the ahl al-ra’y. Islamic law as it can be found in 
the enormous literature of the Sunni schools is largely 
the product of ra’y; the books of fikh are the books 
of ray. It was this version of Sunni law that formed 
a model for the elaboration of law in other circles, 
even those opposed to ra’y. In this sense al-Shafi‘T 
was fully justified when he stated that “all are depen- 
dent on the ‘Irakis in fikh’” (Ibn Abi Hatim, 210, var. 
“in ray”). At another level, however, the deep divi- 
sion within Sunnism between afl al-ra’y and ahi al- 
hadith was never entirely bridged but continued to 
manifest itself to one degree or another within the 
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Sunni schools of law (al-Khattabi, MaGlim al-sunan, 
ed. Muhammad Raghib al-Tabbakh, Aleppo 1351/ 
1932, i, 2-8 fon reconciling ahi al-hadith and ahi al- 
r@y]). Not only an Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1327 [g.z.]) 
(Madjmit‘at al-fatawa, xix, 151) could take offence at 
the statement of the Shafi‘i Ash‘art al-Djuwayni (d. 
478/1085) that nine-tenths of the law depended on 
pure ra’y (ray mahd) (al-Burhdn, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Azim al- 
Dib, Cairo 1400, ti, 768). Ra’y was never entirely rep- 
utable as a source of law, and many centuries after 
the Central Asian Hanafi Abu ’l-Yusr al-Bazdawi (d. 
493/1100) claimed that far from asha@b al-ray being 
a label of opprobrium (reading subba) for the Hanafis 
as some thought—it was in fact “one of the most 
beautiful names as indicating their special connection 
with knowledge of the heart” (Kitab fthi ma‘nifat al- 
hudjadj al-shartyya, ed. M. Bernand and E. Chaumont, 
Cairo 2003, 4)—Hanafis and their allies felt called 
upon to address the label (Murtada al-Zabidi [d. 
1205/1790], K. ‘Ukid al-djawahir al-munifa, ed. al- 
Albani, Beirut 1406/1985, i, 25; Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haytami, al-Khayrat al-hisén, ed. al-Barni, Beirut n.d., 
62-3). 

A small but significant remnant of the afl al-hadith 
movement continued to take its inspiration from the 
anti-ra’y polemics of the early ahi al-hadith, which 
remained accessible to them primarily through the 
writings of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr and Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya. The latter in his [lam al-muwakki‘in ‘an 
rabb al-Glamin (ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1374/1955, i, 67-85) had, in addi- 
tion to citing a wealth of material on the ra’y debate, 
established an elaborate categorisation of ra’y under 
three headings: valid (sahth, mahmiid), invalid (datz, 
madhmiim), and dubious (mawdi‘, ishtibah). Ibn al-Kayyim 
is true to the early al al-hadith in recognising the 
authority of the 7a’y of the Companions but also 
admits the validity of kévaés in the absence of other 
sources. His dubious ra’y is ra’y employed under exi- 
gent circumstances when all else fails. It is not meant 
to establish a generally binding norm from which fur- 
ther rules can be derived, although in fact later jurists 
have developed this form of ra’y at the expense of 
the revealed texts and statements of early authorities 
(al-nusiis wa ‘l-athdr\. Those inspired by the writings 
of Ibn al-Kayyim shared his sense that much of the 
law of the schools was pure ray with very little in 
the way of textual support of any kind and thus of 
no authority. In their opposition to taklid [q.v.] of such 
mere fallible opinions, they looked to the abolition of 
the existing schools. Among such jurists are Salih al- 
Fullanit (d. 1218/1803), Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Shawkani (d. 1250/1834 [g.2.]) and Ahmad b. Idris 
(d. 1253/1837 [g.v.}) (B. Radtke et al, The exoteric 
Ahmad 6. Idris, Leiden 2000, including an edition and 
translation of his Risdlat al-radd ‘ala ahl al-ray). 

The arguments of these and other anti-ra’y writers 
were promoted during the twentieth-century reform 
movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 
1905 [g.v.]} and continued by his disciple Muhammad 
Rashid Rida (d. 1935 [@.v.]). This movement has been 
quite successful in its intended goal of divesting the 
law of the schools of its aura of sanctity and reveal- 
ing it as the body of 7a’y that it is. It has, however, 
not put in its place a law that would have pleased 
the afl al-hadith but has inclined rather toward an 
eclecticism open to a wider body of ra’y than ever 
before (see the instructive preface of Rida to Ibn 
Kudama, al-Mughni, Medina n.d., i, 21-8). 

To a certain extent related to the great debate over 
ray in law is the prohibition reported in the hadith 





of interpreting the Kuran according to ra’y (al-tafsir 

bi ‘l-ray) (Ibn Taymiyya, Mukaddima fi usil al-tafsir, 

ed. Zarziir, Kuwayt 1392/1972, 105-13; I. Goldziher, 

Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, 

61-2, 84), a prohibition frequently cited in the anti- 

ray material discussed above. Although the vast lit- 

erature of Kur’anic commentary does contain works 
in which the interpretations given are entirely or 
largely in the form of transmitted explanations from 
the Prophet and his early followers, the prohibition 

did not prevent the rapid growth of exegetical works 

along more independent lines. In some cases this was 

justified by distinguishing between ¢afsir, which depends 
on eyewitness knowledge of the circumstances sur- 

rounding the Kur’anic revelations and was thus lim- 

ited to the Companions, and ta’wil, which, disclaiming 

knowledge of the real meaning of the Kur’4n, sim- 
ply explores possible meanings of the Kur’dnic word- 
ing. This was the solution of the theologian al-Maturidi 

(d. 333/944 [9.v.]) (Ki Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, ed. 

Muhammad Mustafid al-Rahman, Baghdad 1404/ 

1987, i, 5-6). More commonly, the 7a’y in the pro- 

hibition was understood to refer to theological heresy 

or subjective inclination, and interpretations not offered 
in defence of heretical doctrines or prompted by 
unlearned instinct without a basis in language or logic 
were deemed not to violate the prohibition (Ibn al- 

‘Arabi, Kanin al-ta’wil, ed. Muhammad al-Sulaymani, 

Beirut 1990, 366-8; Ibn Atiyya, al-Muharrar al-wadjiz, 

Beirut 1423/2003, 27; Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Azim al- 

Zurkani, Mandahil al-‘rfin fi ‘ulim al-Kurdn, Cairo n.d., 

ii, 49-69 [defending tafsir bi ’l-ra’y]; Muhammad Hamad 

Zaghlil, al-Tafstr bi ‘l-ra’y kawatduhu wa-dawabituhu wa- 

a@lamuhu, Damascus 1420/1999). 
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2 (JEANETTE Wakin and A. Zysow) 
RIBA. 
B. In modern commercial usage. 

In the modern period, debates on nba among 
Muslims followed the pre-modern conceptions and 
arguments developed in fikh. With the introduction of 
interest-based banks into Muslim lands, debate on the 
permissibility or otherwise of interest began, which 
intensified from the 1940s in the context of the emerg- 
ence of the global Islamic neo-revivalist movements. 
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These movements such as the Muslim Brotherhood | of Djama‘at Islami of Pakistan, for example, asserted 


[see AL-IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMON] of Egypt and Djama‘at 
Islami of Pakistan and those influenced by their ideo- 
logical frameworks called for the transformation of the 
existing political, legal, social and economic institu- 
tions of Muslim societies to ones more in line with 
“Islamic” norms and principles. One such institution 
that was targeted for transformation was what they 
considered to be méd (that is, interest)-based banking 
and finance in Muslim societies. 

Riba in its fikhi sense is associated with a range of 
contracts, from loans {kard) to debts (dayn) to sales 
(bay*). However, in the mid-to late-20th century, in 
the Islamic finance literature, riba came to be dis- 
cussed mainly in the context of interest in financial 
transactions, and interpreted as interest. This close 
association between ribd@ and interest is generally 
accepted today among many Muslims. In his discus- 
sion on nba, Khurshid Ahmad, a prominent advocate 
of Islamic finance in Pakistan, emphasised how riba 
is to be understood today, and argued that Islam for- 
bids “any premium or excess, small, moderate or 
large, contractually agreed upon at the time of lend- 
ing money or loanable funds”. (Ahmad, Elimination of 
Riba, 42). However, for some Muslims, nb@ should 
not be interpreted simply as interest. For them, only 
some forms of interest may be nba, and not others. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905) and Rashid Rida (d. 
1935) [g.0v.] were among the first to address the ques- 
tion of interest on deposits. While uncomfortable with 
the idea, they were prepared to concede it if a mud@raba 
(commenda [q.v.]) scheme could be devised to legiti- 
mise the interest (Mallat, The debate on Riba, 74). The 
Egyptian authority on Islamic law, ‘Abd al-Razzak 
Sanhiii (d. 1971), saw compound interest as the main 
intent of the Kur’an’s prohibition of mda. Interest on 
capital, in his view, could be justified on the basis of 
“need” (adja), but to prevent misuse and exploitation 
the state should limit interest rates and contro! meth- 
ods of payment (Masédir al-hakk, iii, 241-4). The con- 
temporary Syrian thinker Doualibi argued that the 
Kur’an prohibited interest on “consumption loans” 
specifically, presumably because of its concern for peo- 
ple who may have borrowed just to meet their basic 
needs. Following this line of thinking, some have 
argued that there is no rbd in interest paid or received 
by corporate bodies such as companies and govern- 
ments, and others that Islam prohibits “usury” not 
“Gnterest”. There is also the idea that riba should be 
equated with real interest, not nominal interest. Several 
scholars of the mid- to late-20th century also inter- 
preted riba from a “moral” perspective, away from 
the literalism that dominates much of the thinking on 
nba. Muhammad Asad (d. 1992), a modernist com- 
mentator on the Kuran, maintained that 76é@ involved 
“an exploitation of the economically weak by the 
strong and resourceful” (The message, 633). Fazlur 
Rahman (d. 1988), the Pakistani-American academic, 
argued that the ratson d’étre of the prohibition of nba 
was injustice (zulm), as was stated in the Kur’an (II, 
279), and that “well-meaning Muslims with very vir- 
tuous consciences sincerely believe that the Kur’dn 
has banned all bank interest for all times in woeful 
disregard of what nbd was historically, why the Kur’an 
denounced it as a gross and cruel form of exploita- 
tion and banned it” (Islam: challenges, 326). 

Despite the appeal of these views, the neo-revivalists 
and their followers and sympathisers, who increasingly 
represent mainstream Muslim opinion today, have con- 
tinued to reject any reinterpretation of nba to accom- 
modate bank interest. Mawdiidi (d. 1979), the founder 





that there was no question that rb@ was interest. The 
Council of Islamic Ideology of Pakistan (Consolidated 
recommendations, 7), which in the 1980s developed a 
blueprint for the transformation of the Pakistani finan- 
cial system into an Islamic one, claimed that there 
was “complete unanimity among all schools of thought 
in Islam that the term nba@ stands for interest in all 
its types and forms”. 

In the 1970s, the oil-producing Gulf states found 
themselves with massive cash surpluses to invest, which 
shifted the debate on mba from the theoretical to the 
practical. One of the strategies adopted by these states 
was to develop financial institutions on an interest- 
free (that is, mbd-free, or Islamic) basis. Examples 
include the Islamic Development Bank based in Saudi 
Arabia, the Faisal Islamic Banks based in the Middle 
East, Kuwait Finance House and the Dubai Islamic 
Bank. Shari‘a advisers guided the design of contracts 
and products and the drawing up of principles for 
productive ventures, in which capital could be com- 
bined with the skill of entrepreneurs to lead to socially 
beneficial incremental returns. The system created is 
understood in Islamic finance today as Profit and Loss 
Sharing (PLS), in which both provider and user of 
the funds share in the outcome of the venture, be it 
positive or negative, and no interest is paid or received 
(Saeed, Islamic banking, 51-75). Contracts developed 
cover mudéraba (commenda), musharaka (partnership), 
i@ara (leasing), istisn@° (manufacturing or “made-to- 
order”) and murabaha (mark-up finance based on sale 
of goods). Driven by these new strategies, Islamic 
banking and finance grew strongly in the 1980s and 
1990s. 

With the 2Ist century, the role of Islamic (that is, 
nba-free) financial institutions in Muslim communities 
has become even more significant, with institutions 
ranging from village banks to major international devel- 
opment banks, to insurance (takdful) companies, to 
investment funds—all in competition with conventional 
interest-based institutions but often in co-operation 
with them as well. Several Muslim majority states 
such as Malaysia, Kuwait and Egypt, for instance, 
have dual banking and finance systems (one based on 
interest, the other based on Islamic principles). Even 
interest-based banks (including major international 
banks) now offer Islamic products or Islamic windows 
to their Muslim clientéle, and to interested non- 
Muslims. 

The drive to develop modern, nbd-free banking, 
finance and insurance was accompanied by some seri- 
ous difficulties and also pragmatic shifts in the under- 
standing of rib@. Because of competition, Islamic 
financial institutions felt they had to provide their 
Muslim clients with “competitive” products, which at 
times meant interest-based products under different 
contractual arrangements and labels. These pragmatic 
adjustments tended to make the Islamic finance, at 
times, less distinguishable from interest-based finance 
in the eyes of their critics. What follows are some 
examples where critics argue that there are pragmatic 
shifts in the understanding of nbd by the proponents 
of Islamic finance. 

First, Islamic bankers and their Sharia advisers came 
to see rbd, interpreted as interest, as a legal rather 
than an economic concept. For them, ribd occurred 
mainly in the context of contractual obligations on 
borrowers to pay an merease in a loan transaction 
(Nienhaus, Islamic economics, 44). Islamic law prohibited 
any positive return to the provider of capital in a purely 
financial transaction, such as where an entrepreneur 
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received funds from a bank for utilisation at the entre- 
preneur’s discretion. This was governed by the require- 
ments of the contract of loan (kard). If the contract 
changed, e.g. from loan to sale (say), a return, even 
if in reality it might appear little different from fixed 
interest, was permissible. An example of this is the 
mark-up in murabaka, which from a legal point of view 
is not a purely financial transaction and therefore a 
positive return (= mark-up) is considered permissible. 

Second, practical realities also meant that Islamic 
banks needed to compensate themselves if customers 
defaulted on contractual obligations, for example by 
failing to pay a debt on time. Thus, in such cases, 
a “fine” (compensation equivalent to the “opportunity 
cost” of the capital) became the practice, not with- 
out criticism, however. On the other hand, there are 
depositors who do not want to put their funds at risk 
in a PLS account but prefer to keep them in a non- 
PLS account to avoid any risk, primarily for safe- 
keeping purposes. While such depositors are not 
entitled to any profits, in practice in order to retain 
these deposits, Islamic banks have begun to offer 
“rewards” to such depositors saying that as long as 
no contractual obligations were involved, they had the 
discretion to offer incentives (Saeed, Islamic banking, 
112). 

Third, a question currently being debated is whether 
“profit” can be pre-determined in PLS contracts. In 
Islamic Iaw, as well as in the literature on Islamic 
finance, the concept of legitimate profit is closely asso- 
ciated with the uncertainty of a positive return in a 
PLS venture or a sale transaction. One view, albeit 
a minority one, is that there is nothing wrong in 
determining profit in advance as long as this is done 
by the two parties by choice and consent. While this 
position is not accepted in the mainstream Islamic 
finance, it is possible that this position may become 
more acceptable at least in practice as more empha- 
sis is put on developing investment products with less 
risk and more predictable returns. 

Fourth, a further question is whether it is per- 
missible to invest in a business which engages in an 
activity prohibited by Islamic law, for instance, in 
interest-based dealings. Since most publicly-listed com- 
panies in developed countries rely heavily on inter- 
est-based finance, paying and receiving of interest is 
normal. This is problematic from an Islamic finance 
perspective even if the businesses produce halal (per- 
missible) goods or services. The debate has produced 
two camps, one declaring that investment in such 
companies is unambiguously prohibited and unlawful 
for Muslims according to fikh. In the other camp, the 
proponents of permissibility, relying on concepts such 
as “necessity”, “public interest”, “general need”, and 
analogy (ktyés), have attempted to find a legal justifi- 
cation, a pragmatic position that recognises that such 
investment is a modern global phenomenon and dif- 
ficult for Muslims to avoid. The pragmatists have 
accepted permissibility of investment in such compa- 
nies with certain conditions and introduced concepts 
such as “cleansing” of investment profit from pro- 
hibited elements, i.e. the estimated interest compo- 
nent of the company. 

Many Muslims who are interested in genuine 7bda- 
free finance argue that these pragmatic adjustments 
have largely rendered Islamic banking and finance 
over to an interest-based system except in name. The 
trend to develop more and more products that are 
similar to those offered by the interest-based system 
would only blur any distinction that may exist between 
the Islamic and interest-based systems. Despite these 





reservations, “Islamic” banking and finance appear to 
be becoming increasingly acceptable among Muslims 
and their use consistently increasing, however prag- 
matic it may be. 
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AL-RIDDA (a.), lit: “apostasy”, the name given in 

Islamic historiography to the series of battles 
against tribes, both nomadic and sedentary, 
which began shortly before the death of the 
Prophet Muhammad and continued through- 
out Abi Bakr’s [¢.v.] caliphate. 

In many cases the term ridda is, however, a mis- 
nomer since numerous tribes and communities had 
had no contact whatsoever with the Muslim state or 
had no formal agreements with it. Several tribes were 
led by chieftains who posed as prophets. These were 
‘Abhala al-‘Ansi, pejoratively nicknamed al-Aswad {g.v.] 
or the black one (also Dhu ‘l-Khimar or the veiled one) 
in the Yemen, Maslama or Musaylima [q.v.] (the small 
or wretched Maslama) of the Hanifa b. Ludjaym [¢.2.] 
in Yamama, Talha or Tulayha [q.v.] (the small Talha) 
of the Asad [9.v.] and Sadjah [¢.v.] of the Tamim 
[g.v.]—both of them in Nadjd—and Dhu ’1-Tadj Lakit 
b. Malik of the Azd [g.v.] in ‘Uman. Most of the 
tribes which prior to the ndda had been under Medinan 
domination merely refused to go on paying taxes, 
while stating their readiness to continue practicing 
Islam. Had it not been for Muhammad’s premature 
death, Islam would have gained a better foothold in 
tribal Arabia through his effective tactics. He would 
give a tribal representative—sometimes it was a 
tribesman who came on his own initiative—authority 
over both the Muslims and pagans in his tribe and 
instruct him to “fight against those who turn away 
with those who come forward”. Consequently, in many 
tribes the Muslims and pagans neutralised each other. 
Among the Madhhidj [¢.v.], for example, Farwa b. 
Musayk, the Prophet’s representative to the Murad 
[g.v.], the Zubayd and the rest of Madhhidj, was con- 
fronted by a frustrated rival, ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib [q.v.] 
al-Zubaydi. When Muhammad died, the latter rebelled. 
There were Muslim enclaves in many tribes, and con- 
sequently the Prophet and Aba Bakr could confront 
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the rebels “by means of messengers and letters”. Many 
Muslims were killed by the rebels and the Muslim 
representatives were driven out. 

The reconstruction of the course of events beyond 
the general outline is complicated by the many con- 
tradictory accounts which are often of apologetic or 
polemical nature. Obviously, this problematic chapter 
of tribal history was of acute importance for the tribal 
informants who preserved the accounts for posterity, 
often improving the place in history of a tribal leader, 
rehabilitating an individual or a tribal group and vili- 
fying an opponent. 

When Abu Bakr ascended the throne, he defied 
threats from several nomadic tribes to attack Medina 
by dispatching to Syria an expedition force under 
Usama b. Zayd. Some must have considered this move 
reckless, hence the claim that it was in fulfillment of 
a wish made by the dying Prophet. Yet the threat 
posed by the nomads must not be exaggerated. First, 
a nomadic takeover of a settlement was most unusual, 
although the risk of a raid for plunder was no doubt 
real. Second, the tribes living in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Medina remained unwavering. They included, 
among others, the Ashdja‘ or part of them, the Aslam, 
the Dhuhayna [see KupA‘A] and the Muzayna [¢.v.]. 
These tribes were not major players in Arabian pol- 
itics, but their combined military weight should not 
be underestimated. They provided Medina with an 
inner circle of defence, continuing their pre-Islamic 
links with its tribes. Indeed, Abi Bakr managed to 
organise the Muslim army in Dhu ’l-Kassa and send 
Khalid b. al-Walid [¢.v.] of the Kurashi clan of Makh- 
zim [q.v.] to Nadjd even before Usama b. Zayd’s return. 

Yet on the whole the situation looked bleak. The 
sedentary false prophet Musaylima and the nomadic 
one Tulayha were amassing power. The latter was 
also followed by the Tayyi’ [g.z.]. Most of the Ghatafan 
[g.v.] apostatised, as did parts of the Sulaym [¢.z.], 
while the Hawazin remained undecided with the excep- 
tion of the ‘Thakif who remained steadfast. Also, the 
Adjuz/AQdaz Hawazin “the rear part of the Hawazin”, 
that is, the Nasr b. Mu‘awiya, Djusham b. Mu‘awiya 
and Sa‘d b. Bakr, did not rebel, and the same is true 
of Djadilat Kays, that is, the Fahm and ‘Adwan tribes. 

The only battle which preceded the return of 
Usama’s force took place east of Medina against tribes 
of the Ghatafan group, namely, the ‘Abs and Dhubyan 
(more precisely, the former and the Murra subdivi- 
sion of the latter). Following their defeat, the ‘Abs 
and Dhubyan killed the Muslims living in their midst, 
and their example was followed by other tribes. Tulayha 
al-Asadi lost the battle of Buzakha [¢.v.], having been 
deserted by his non-Asadf allies. First the Tayyi’ left 
unimpeded, having created the impression that their 
own tribe was threatened by the Muslims (whom they 
subsequently joined). Then the Ghatafan under ‘Uyayna 
b. Hisn [¢.v.] of the Fazara [9.v.] defected. 

The most important events of the ridda involved 
the Tamim, the largest nomadic tribe in Arabia, and 
the sedentary Hanifa who lived in Yamama. Many 
of the Tamim (perhaps even most of them) yielded 
to Muslim control during Muhammad’s lifetime. For 
example, the Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat, the most numer- 
ous subdivision of the Tamim, had two tax-collectors 
appointed by Muhammad: al-Zibrikan b. Badr [¢.v.] 
and Kays b. ‘Asim [g.2.]. Typically, the latter was 
waiting to see what the former would do with the 
camels which he had collected for Medina, in order 
to do the opposite. Indeed, Tamim’s subdivisions, not 
to mention the Tamim as a whole, did not form a 
unified group and the same could be said of every 





single tribe, be it nomadic or sedentary. Two events 
dominate the accounts on the ndda of the Tamim. 
First, the affair of the false prophetess Sadjah, above 
all her infamous encounter with Musaylima. Now 
Musaylima required of his men strict asceticism, and 
the obscene descriptions of his meeting with Sadjah 
were probably meant to call his ascetic image into 
question. Second, the killing of Malik b. Nuwayra 
[g.v.] and the ensuing criticism concerning Khalid b. 
al-Walid’s conduct. 

The sedentary Hanifa who were unified (with the 
exception of the Suhaym subdivision) under Musaylima 
were Medina’s staunchest enemies. After an_ initial 
defeat, the Muslims pushed the Hanafis to “the orchard 
of death” (hadikat al-mawt) in ‘Akraba [q.v.], not far 
from Musaylima’s home town al-Haddar (modern al- 
Hudaydir). The historical traditions of the Kuraysh 
and the Ansar preserved lists of the members of these 
groups who were killed in the battlefield, but one 
looks in vain for the names of the many nomads who 
died there. The fortresses of the Hanifa remained 
intact and the Hanafi Mudjdja‘a b. Murara who had 
been taken captive at an earlier stage in the fighting 
and negotiated with Khalid on behalf of the Hanifa 
tricked the latter by disguising the children, women 
and old people who remained in the fortresses as 
men, thus improving the terms of his tribe’s capitu- 
lation. But the ruse may have been invented in order 
to protect Khalid’s policy because the negotiated 
treaty—fortified by his marriage to Mudjdja‘a’s daugh- 
ter—caused the Muslims great losses. 

The story of al-Aswad in the Yemen which is full 
of intrigue involves a struggle between the Persian 
Abna’ [see aL-aBNA’ {II)] and several Arab tribes for 
the control of San‘a’ and the rest of the Yemen. 
During this power struggle Medina remained in the 
background; when the Abna’ managed to regain con- 
trol of San‘a’, Abii Bakr recognised them, precisely 
as the Prophet had done in his time. The Abna’ were 
then challenged by Kays b. al-Makshih al-Muradi 
who took San‘a’, but they managed to drive him out 
shortly afterwards. 

The road to the Yemen was secured by a Muslim 
expedition force which brought the rebellious ‘Amr 
b. Ma‘dikarib and Kays b. al-Makshtth back to the 
Muslim camp, and the Yemen as a whole could now 
be pacified. Then the Muslims turned to deal with 
the rebellion in Hadramawt. Here the dominant tribe 
Kinda [¢.v.] yielded to superior forces, one under al- 
Muhadjir b. Abt Umayya (of the Makhziim) arriving 
from the Yemen, and another under ‘Ikrima b,. Abi 
Djahl (also of the Makhziim) arriving from the land 
of Mahra [q.v.]. The kingly family from the presti- 
gious subdivision of Kinda, ‘Amr b. Mu‘awiya, was 
destroyed in a surprise night attack. Members from 
this subdivision and from the Hiarith b. Mu‘awiya 
subdivision later surrendered in al-Nudjayr [g.v.]. Fol- 
lowing the war against the Kinda, al-Ash‘ath [9.v.] b. 
Kays of the Harith subdivision rose to prominence. 
This shift in the leadership was atypical, since tribal 
leaderships usually survived the ndda. For example, 
“Uyayna b. Hisn is said to have been the only Arab 
who received one mirba‘ or a quarter of the captured 
booty in the Djahiliyya and one khums or a fifth of 
the booty in Islam. 

The war in Hadramawt was preceded by fighting 
in the southeastern corner of Arabia where Dhu ’I- 
Tadj Lakit b. Malik al-Azdi pushed the sons of the 
Djulanda [9.v., and see azp and suHAR] who were 
Aba Bakr’s allies to the mountains and to the sea- 
side of Suhar. Tribal forces sent by Medina to aid 
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its allies besieged Lakit in Daba and were joined by 
other tribal forces under ‘Ikrima b. Abr Djahl. The 
Muslims were also supported by troops from the 
Nadjiya [cf. aL-kutRRIT] and the ‘Abd al-Kays [¢.z.]. 

‘Ikrima continued his march to the land of Mahra 
with his tribal] units (a subdivision of the Azd called 
Rasib and the Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat of Tamim are 
specifically mentioned). Among the Mahra there was 
internal strife, and the weaker party allied itself with 
the Muslims (in other words, it converted to Islam). 
After the stronger party was subdued, the leader of 
the weaker one brought to Medina one fifth of the 
spoils. When ‘Ikrima continued his march to Hadramawt, 
his army also included warriors from the Mahra. 

Shortly after the Prophet’s demise, his governor in 
Bahrayn, al-Mundhir b. Sawa [9.0] of the Tamim, 
also died. The Kays b. Tha‘laba of the Bakr b. Wa’il 
[g.v.] “and the whole of the Rabi‘a” rebelled under 
al-Hutam, who was one of the Kays, while al-Djarid 
of the ‘Abd al-Kays, among others, was steadfastly 
loyal to Islam. A client of the Kuraysh, al-‘Ala b. 
al-Hadrami, who had replaced al-Mundhir as gover- 
nor of Bahrayn fought against the rebels with the 
Arabs and Persians who joined him. Among others 
he was supported by a large force of the Tamim. Al- 
Hutam controlled al-Katif [¢.v.], Hadjar [see AL-HasA], 
Darin (modern Tarit) and al-Khatt [¢.v.], while the 
Muslims had been besieged in their stronghold, 
Djuwatha, until they were rescued by al-‘Ala’. The 
rebels were defeated on the mainland and fled to the 
island of Darin which the Muslims took after having 
miraculously crossed the sea. 

The ndda can be seen as a prelude to the wider 
conquests. The Kurashi generals gained precious expe- 
rience in mobilising large multi-tribal armies over long 
distances. They benefited from the close acquaintance 
of the Kuraysh with tribal politics throughout Arabia. 

A crucial role was played by Khalid b. al-Walid 
whose mother was a nomad. Indeed, the Bedouin 
way of life was not alien to him: he is said to have 
consumed a lizard, while Muhammad who was watch- 
ing loathed it. Already in the conquest of Mecca 
(8/630), Khalid was leading a troop of nomads 
(referred to as muhdqjirat al-arab), and in the battle of 
Hunayn [9.v.] shortly afterwards he led the nomadic 
Sulaym at the vanguard of the Muslim army. 

The ndda changed for ever the relationship between 
the central government and the strong tribes of Arabia. 
The latter were trying to abolish whatever ascendancy 
the Muslim state had achieved during the lifetime of 
Muhammad, but were overpowered by large expedi- 
tion forces mobilised by able Muslim generals. The 
battlefield successes of the Muslims secured for them 
the cooperation of tribes living between Medina and 
the territories of the rebellious tribes. Medina re-estab- 
lished its prestige and dealt the severest forms of pun- 
ishment to those who had killed Muslims earlier in 
the fighting. 

New realities were created on the ground. Khilid’s 
treaty with the Hanifa prescribed that he receive one 
orchard and one field of his choice in every village 
included in the treaty. The villages in the Yamama 
area which were not included in the treaty bore the 
full consequences of the defeat. The inhabitants of 
the Mar’at village were enslaved and a tribal group 
of the Tamim, the Imrw’ ’l-Kays b. Zayd Manat b. 
Tamim, settled there. Musaylima’s home town of al- 
Haddar was not part of the treaty. Khalid enslaved 
its people and settled there the Banu ’l-A‘radj, ie., 
the Banu ’}+Harith b. Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat 
b. Tamin. These changes demonstrate how local 





groups of the Tamim benefited from their co-opera- 
tion with Khalid in Yamama. Other villages not 
included in the treaty were al-Suyih, al-Dayk, al- 
‘Arika, al-Ghabra’, Fayshan, al-Kurayya (one of the 
central villages of Yamama), al-Kasabat, al-Kaltayni, 
al-Kirs, Makhrafa and al-Masani‘. In addition, the al- 
Madjaza village was inhabited by the Hizzan of the 
‘Anaza [g.v.] and by people of mixed descent (akhlat 
min al-nds), including mawalt of the Kuraysh and oth- 
ers who settled there after the mdda, since it had not 
been included in Khilid’s treaty. 

The new balance of power between the central 
government and the tribes is reflected in the takeover 
by the state of tribal protected grazing grounds [see 
HIMA]. The thousands of camels and other beasts taken 
as booty in the last years of Muhammad’s life, in 
addition to those collected from the nomads in taxes, 
needed large grazing grounds. In addition, several 
influential Kurashis, such as the future caliph ‘Uthman 
b. ‘Affan and also al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, were competing with the state 
because they were themselves owners of large herds. 
‘Abd al-Rahman left to his inheritors 1,000 camels, 
in addition to 3,000 ewes and 100 horses. The ewes 
and the horses were grazing in al-Naki‘ [see AL-‘AKIk] 
(often written erroneously al-Baki‘). It was Muhammad 
who declared the Naki‘, some 120 km/75 miles south 
of Medina a state hima “for the horses of the Muslims”, 
probably at the expense of the Sulaym, and put in 
charge of it a member of the Muzayna. Moreover, 
Muhammad reportedly abolished the tribal grazing 
grounds by declaring that the only legitimate hima 
belonged to God and His messenger, in other words 
to the state. Previously, the tribes feared the takeover 
of their land and water resources by other tribes, but 
now the powerful state and certain individuals cov- 
eted the same resources. The size of the state himds 
grew constantly under the caliphs. A telling example 
of this is linked to the above-mentioned battle against 
the ‘Abs and Dhubyan which took place in al-Abrak 
in the area of al-Rabadha [¢.v.] some 200 km/125 
miles east of Medina. Abi Bakr actually conquered 
Dhubyan’s territory (ghalaba bani Dhubyan ‘ala ‘l-bilad) 
and expelled (adla) its owners. He made al-Abrak a 
hima for the horses of the Muslims (in other words, 
he made it state property) and permitted everybody 
to graze in the rest of al-Rabadha at the expense of 
the Tha‘laba b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyan. Later he declared 
the whole of al-Rabadha fAima for the camels collected 
as taxes (sadakat al-muslimin). One report attributes the 
expulsion of the Tha‘laba from al-Rabadha to ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, while another has it that the state humd 
in al-Rabadha was created by Muhammad, in which 
case Aba Bakr was merely reestablishing state author- 
ity there. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Tabari, i, 1795-8, 
tr. LK. Poonawala, The History of al-Tabari, ix, 1644¥, 
Tabari, i, 1851-2015, tr. FM. Donner, The History 
of al-Tabari, x, 18ff; Baladhurt, Futiéh, passim; Sh. 
al-Fahham, Kif‘a ft akhbar al-nidda li-mwallif madjhul, 
in Festschrift Nasir al-Din al-Asad (Fusiil adabyya wa- 
ta@rikhpya...), ed. H. ‘Atwan, Beirut 1414/1993, 
149-225; the relevant entries in Yakit, Mu‘dam al- 
buldan. 

2. Studies. ES. Shoufani, Al-Riddah and the 
Muslim conquest of Arabia, Toronto and Beirut 1972; 
F.M. Donner, The early Islamic conquests, Princeton 
1981, 82-90; MJ. Kister, “...illa bi-haqqihi . . .” 
A study of an early hadith, in JSAL, v (1984), 33-52; 
E. Landau-Tasseron, Aspects of the rdda wars, unpubl. 
Ph.D. thesis, Jerusalem 1981 (Hebrew with an 
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English summary; it deals with Tayyi, Asad, 
Ghatafan, Sulaym and Tamim); eadem, The partici- 
pation of Tayy? in the ridda, in FSAI, v (1984), 53- 
71; eadem, Asad from Jahiliyya to Islam, in FSAI, vi 
(1985), 1-28, at 20-5; on the ndda of the Sulaym, 
see M. Lecker, The Bani Sulaym, Jerusalem 1989, 
index; on their Aimds, see ibid., 229-38; on the ndda 
of the Kinda, see idem, Kinda on the eve of Islam and 
during the ridda, in JRAS, 3rd ser., iv (1994), 333- 


56; also idem, Judaism among Kinda and the ridda of 


Kinda, in JAOS, cxv (1995), 635-50; J. Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena zur diltesten Geschichte des Islams, in Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, vi, Berlin 1899, 7-37. 

. (M. Lecker) 

RIMAYA [see KAws]. 

ROHTAK, the name of a region and a town 
of northwestern India, now in the Hariyana State 
of the Indian Union. 

The region is not mentioned in the earliest Indo- 
Muslim sources, but from the Sultanate period on- 
wards, its history was often linked with that of nearby 
Dihli, to its southeast. In the 18th century, it was 
fought over by commanders of the moribund Mughals 
and the militant Sikhs [g.v.]; for its history in gen- 
eral, see HARIYANA. In early British Indian times, till 
1832, it was administered by a Political Agent under 
the Resident in Dihli. During the Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857-8, the whole of the Rohtak region fell into rebel 
hands. In contemporary Hariyana State, as in post- 
Mutiny British India, Rohtak forms an administrative 
District. 

The town of Rohtak (lat. 28° 54' N., long. 76° 
35' E.) lies 72 km/44 miles to the northwest of Dihli; 
in British Indian times, Hindus and Muslims were 
fairly evenly balanced within its population, with a 
small preponderance of Hindus, a situation altered by 
the bloody aftermath of Partition in 1947. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India’, xxi, 

310-22. = (C.E. Boswortu) 

AL-RU‘AYNI, Aso Dya‘rar Aumab al-Gharnati (or 
al-Ilbirt) al-Maliki, d. 779/1377, Andalusi scholar, 
author of al-Hulla al-siyara?, a voluminous commen- 
tary on the Badi‘yya (a poem praising the Prophet 
Muhammad while illustrating the badt‘ [g.v.]) of his 
companion, Ibn Dyabir (d. 780/1378-9). The Bad? %yya 
itself and important grammatical and lexicographical 
sections of the book have been published by ‘Alr Abia 
Zayd, Beirut 1405/1985, but numerous historical and 
geographical data, poetry, as well as a wealth of infor- 
mation in the domain of adab [q.v.] in the widest 
sense of the term remain unpublished, even though 
quotations from al-Ru‘ayni’s book appear in acknowl- 
edged and unacknowledged borrowings, e.g. by al- 
Tanast. Al-Ru‘aynt also wrote a commentary on a 
similar poem by [bn Djabir consisting of fawrtyyas [q.v.] 
on the siiras of the Kur’an. 

Both scholars began their careers in Spain and both 
were pupils of ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Kidjatr (d. 730/1329}, 
a scholar of fikh, Kur’an, grammar and _ philology, 


who lived in Granada. They left Spain together in | 


738/1337 on a pilgrimage having become, in the 
words of Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, “like two souls 
in one body” and, Ibn Djabir being blind, they were 
also known as “the blind and the seeing”. They lived 
in Egypt (where they attended the lectures of Aba 
Hayyan al-Gharnati), Damascus, where they arrived 


in 741/1340-1, and Aleppo in 743/1342-3, before set- | 


tling finally in al-Bira. 

Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iii, 300, claims that Ibn Djabir 
in composing his Badi%ya was inspired by a similar 
work by Saft al-Din al-Hilli (d. 749, 750, or 752). 





Ibn Ma‘sim in his Anwar al-rabi‘ (ed. Sh.H. Shukr, 
Nadjaf 1388/1968, i, 31-2) holds that the first Bad? ‘ya 
was composed by one [Abu *l-Hasan] ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman 
al-Irbili al-Safi. The classical division between ma‘Gni, 
bayén and badi< [g.vv.) by Djalal al-Din al-Kazwint (d. 
739/1338) and Badr al-Din Ibn Malik (d. 686/1287) 
in relation to the Yara@z as analysed by Soudan, 
93-7, and Bonebakker cannot be discussed here. To 
illustrate the individual chapters of his friend’s Bad? “yya, 
al-Ru‘ayni uses examples in prose and poetry that are 
not limited to the Muslim West. Of special interest 
are the examples composed by Ibn Djabir and 
al-Ru‘ayni themselves. Though in some moving verses 
they express nostalgia, there is, so far, no indication 
that the two authors after settling in al-Bira ever 
returned temporarily to Spain (which would explain 
the nisba al-Ilbirt used by al-Safadi, d. 764/1363). 
According to a report by Sibt Ibn al-‘Adjami quoted 
in Ibn Hadjar’s Duar, their friendship ended when 
Ibn Djabir married, though Ibn Djabir composed a 
marthiya on al-Ru‘ayni when he died. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, G IP, 136, S II, 
138; N. Soudan, Westarabische Tropik. Nagm IV des 
Tanasit, Wiesbaden 1980, 93-7; cf. 86-7; S.A. 
Bonebakker, Ru‘ayni’s commentary on the Badi‘yya of 
Ibn Jabir, in Studi in onore di Francesco Gabrieh... a 
cura di R. Traini, Rome 1984, i, 73-83. The text 
of B.L. or 60, BS 6/7313, in particular the poetic 
quotations, can often be corrected with the help of 
Tanast’s Nazgm, Makkari, Nafh al-tib, ed. 1. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1388/1968, ii, vii, and Ibn Ma‘siim, Anwér 
al-rabi fi anwa‘ al-badt‘, ed. Sh.H. Shukr, Karbala’ 
1388-9/1968-9. See also Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi, 
Khizanat al-adab, Cairo 1304, passim; and for the 
terms used in individual chapters of the Badt“yya, 
A. Matlab, Mu‘djam al-mustalahat al-badi ‘ya, Beirut 
(?)_ 1401/1981. (S.A. BONEBAKKER) 
RUH ALLAH [see nars. 1. B.]. 

RUKHAM (a.), in modern Arabic usage, the usual 
word for marble in general, whereas marmar, which 
clearly derives from the Greek marmor, usually refers 
to white marble or alabaster. Historically, however, 
rukham and marmar were often used interchangeably 
to refer to a wide variety of hard stones, including 
marble, granite and diorite. Where the two terms 
were distinguished, it usually had to do with colour: 
marmar was white, whereas rukhd@m could assume var- 
ious shades and hues. 

Geographically, the use of marble in the Islamic 
world was largely restricted to those regions whose 
predominant building material was stone rather than 
brick or adobe. Generally speaking, places to the west 
and northwest of the Euphrates river—including 
Anatolia, Greater Syria, and Egypt, in addition to the 
Iberian peninsula and the Indian subcontinent—used 
stone and marble in their architectural monuments. 
Elsewhere, brick with a stucco or tile revetment pre- 
dominated. 

Marble in the Islamic world was obtained from 
two main sources: ancient buildings and quarries. 
Interestingly, the use of salvaged marble far outweighed 
that of freshly-quarried marble, which was only quar- 
ried by the later Islamic dynasties, especially the 
Ottomans and the Mughals. Exceptions did exist, such 
as the robust marble capitals in Madinat al-Zahra’ in 
4th/10th century al-Andalus and the exquisite columns 
and capitals in the Alhambra Palace in the 8th/14th 
one. But on the whole, marble in early and medi- 
aeval Islamic monuments was taken from ancient, 
Christian, or even earlier Islamic buildings. 

Historically, the use of marble in Islamic architec- 
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ture may be divided into three characteristic phases: 
Late Antique and early Islamic (7th-10th centuries 
A.D.), mediaeval (11th-15th centuries) and pre-mod- 
ern (10th-18th centuries). In the first period, which is 
dominated by Umayyad architecture, the use of mar- 
ble shows direct continuities with Late Antique prac- 
tice. Thus multi-coloured marble and granite columns 
and heavy marble architraves and arches are used in 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem and the Great 
Mosque of Damascus. Perhaps more interesting is the 
continued use in both of these structures of split or 
quartered marble, whereby the distinctive pattern in 
a sheet of marble is displayed in mirror image along 
one or two axes. Equally impressive is openwork mar- 
ble, which is used in the Great Mosque of Damascus 
as a series of window grilles, which most likely also 
existed at the Dome of the Rock (K.A.C. Creswell, 
A short account of early Muslim architecture, revised and 
supplemented by J.W. Allan, Cairo 1989). 

With the exception of an outstanding series of 
Ghaznawid marble dadoes and cenotaphs dating to 
the 5th-6th/1ith-12th centuries, the architectural use 
of marble goes into an extended decline after the 
Umayyads. But marble ornament and stone architec- 
ture undergo an important revival in the 6th/12th 
century, a revival centred in Aleppo during the time 
of the Ayytibids. Polychrome marble ornament in the 
form of large interlaces around mikrabs, iwans and 
portals, and geometric patterns in pavements, soften 
and enliven an otherwise austere architectural style 
(Yasser Tabbaa, Constructions of power and piety in medieval 
Aleppo, Pittsburgh 1997). 

These ornamental forms are transmitted in the 7th- 
8th/13th-l4th centuries to the rest of Syria, as well 
as to Palestine, Egypt and Anatolia. Until the end of 
the 7th/13th century, marble revetments maintain 
their formal and stylistic affinities with Aleppo, as 
exemplified by the robust designs at the mausoleum 
of al-Zahir Baybars al-Bundukdari (constructed 675- 
80/1277-81) in Damascus and the portal to the com- 
plex of Kalawiin in Cairo (684/1285). But an increas- 
ingly intricate ornamental style develops in the next 
century, lasting with few changes till the end of the 
Mamlik period and beyond. Applied internally to 
mihrabs and fountains, and externally to portals and 
window frames, this miniature style of polychrome 
marble inlay becomes a hallmark feature of Mamlik 
architecture [see MAMLOKs. 2. Art and Architecture, 
in Suppl.]. 

Although this Mamlaik ornamental style continued 
in Egypt and Syria under the Ottomans, it was largely 
shunned by classical Ottoman architecture, whose 
monuments demonstrated a marked preference for 
large stretches of lightly ornamented marble revetment. 
This return to an earlier style of marble decoration 
may have been motivated by the greater availability 
of marble, or perhaps by the emulation of nearby 
Byzantine structures. 





In India, marble was rather sparingly used in Dihli 
Sultanate architecture, often as a highlight to the pre- 
dominant red sandstone. This attractive juxtaposition 
continues in early Mughal mosques and mausoleums, 
reaching an apogee in the tomb of Humayin at Dihlr. 
At first, white marble was reserved for saints’ tombs, 
such as the spectacular tomb in Fathpir Sikri {¢.v.] 
of Shaykh Salim Cishtt (1573-7), which also boasts 
some of the earliest and finest openwork marble 
screens, commonly known as Jali. But by the 1 1th/17th 
century, various monuments were being sheathed in 
white marble inlaid with polychrome stones, includ- 
ing the Mosque of I‘timad al-Dawla (1031-6/1622-7), 
and the Tadj Mahall (1041-53/1632-43 [¢.v.]}, both 
at Agra [g.v.] (Ebba Koch, Mughal architecture, Munich 
1991). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): R. Lewcock, Materials and techniques, in 
G. Michell (ed.), Architecture of the Islamic world, its 
history and social meaning, New York 1978, 119-43; 
Luciana and T. Mannoni, Marble, the history of a 
culture, New York 1985. (YASSER TABBAA) 
RUSHANI, DEDE UMAR, Turkish adherent 

of the Sift order of the Khalwatiyya [¢.v.] 
and poet in both Persian and Turkish. He was born 
at an unspecified date at Giizel Hisar in Aydin, 
western Anatolia, being connected maternally with 
the ruling family of the Aydin Oghullari [see aypin- 
ocHLU], and died at Tabriz in Adharbaydjan in 892/ 
1487. 

Dede ‘Umar was the khalifa of Sayyid Yahya 
Shirwani, the pir-i thdni or second founder of the 
Khalwati order, and as head of the Rishani branch 
of the order engaged in missionary work in northern 
Adharbaydjan. He came to enjoy the patronage of 
the Ak Koyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan {9.v.], whose wife 
built a zawya for him in the capital Tabriz, and he 
lived there up to his death, being buried in the zaweya. 
His murids included the Turkish mystical poet from 
Diyarbakr, Ibrahim Gulshani (d. 940/1533-4 [g.v.]), 
who founded his own order of the Gulshaniyya, and 
the Azeri Turk Muhammad Demirdash Muhammadi 
(d. 929/1524), founder of the Cairo order of the 
Demirdashiyya [g.v. in Suppl.]. Dede “Umar’s diwan 
included three Persian mathnawis, in one of which, the 
Naynama, the influence of Djalal al-Din Rami {¢.z.] 
is especially clear, and poems in Turkish; one volume 
of the diwdn has been published as Athar-i Wshk (Istanbul 
1315/1897-8). 

Bibliography: Tashkopriizade, al-Shaka’ik al- 
nu‘maniyya, ed. A.S. Firay, Istanbul 1985, 264, Tkish. 
tr. M.M. Efendi, Hadaik tis-sakayik, Istanbul 1989, 
281-2; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmdnli miielliflen, 
i, 69; M.‘A. Tarbiyat, Danishmandan-i Adharbaydjan, 
Tehran ASH 1314/1935, 319-20. For further bibl., 
see Elr, vii, 202, art. Dede ‘Omar Risanit (Tahsin 
Yazici), on which the present article is based. 

(C.E. Boswortx) 
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SABYA (Sabaya on Philby’s map), a town in the 
Tihamat ‘Asir [see TIHAMA; ‘asIR and map] in 
south-western Saudi Arabia, at about 30 km/21 





miles inland north-east of the port of Djayzan [9.v.]. 
In 1339/1920 Sayyid Muhammad al-Idrisi (see below) 
concluded a treaty with Ibn Su‘td [see ‘asp aL-‘aziz 
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AL su‘tp, in Suppl.], but after his death in 1340/1922- 
3 internal dissensions among the Idrisiyya led to a 
Su‘td? protectorate. The Imam of Yemen maintained 
a claim to the Idrisid territories, but the Treaty of 
al-T#if (1353/1934) determined that they belong to 
Saudi Arabia, including Sabya [see ‘asir]. The town 
lies in what is called the central part of al-Mikhlaf 
al-Yamani, a district which includes all the Tihamat 
from al-Shukayk in the north to Wadi ‘Ayn in the 
south. The central part extends from Umm al-Khashab 
to just south of Aba ‘Arish [¢.v.]. Being traversed by 
the wadis Baysh, Sabya, Damad and Djayzan, the 
region is among the most densely populated of the 
Tihamat ‘Asir. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
the largest part of the population was of Sudanese 
origin, They were partly unemancipated slaves but 
chiefly freedmen, the other inhabitants being mutawal- 
lids or Sudanese with an Arab strain, Arabs of pure 
blood, sayyids and sharifs [q.vv.| (Cornwallis, 39-40). 

In the 4th/10th century Sabya, and a number of 
other places and wadis, was ruled by the Hakamiyyin, 
i.e. the Bani: Hakam b. Sa‘d al-‘Ashira of the Kahtan 
[g.v.], with the Bani ‘Abd al-Djadd as the ruling fam- 
ily (al-Hamdani, 120.5). In the 7th/13th century, Sabya 
was one of the urban settlements (Kura) of ‘Ushar, 
which was part of Yemen (Yakit, iii, 367, 979, v, 
23). The town does not seem to have played any role 
in early and mediaeval Islam. As in Kunfudha, Abha 
and Bisha [g.vv.], neighbouring tribes used to collect 
in Sabya for a four-months’ truce during the date 
season. In the 10th/16th century, it was one of the 
seats of the Sulaymanis [9.v.], who are still to be 
found in the frontier districts between Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen [see KHAMIS MUSHAYT; MAKRAMIDS]. 

In 1215/1800 Sabya was drawn into Arabian pol- 
itics when an inhabitant brought the Wahhabis [9.v.] 
into the Tihama (Serjeant and Lewcock, 87a), and 
even more so when Ahmad b. Idris (d. 1253/1837 
[q.v.]), the Moroccan sharif and Siifi who had preached 
in a school in Mecca, sought refuge in Sabya in 
1243/1827-8 from persecution for heresy by the 
Meccan ‘ulama’. In the Holy City he had admitted 
into the circle of his disciples the Algerian Suff 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Saniisi, the founder of the 
Saniisiyya [g.vv.]. Around 1250/1834-5 Sabya became 
the centre of the Saniisiyya and the capital of an 
Idrisi_ semi-religious, semi-military state centred in 
al-Mikhlaf al-Yamani with Djayzin and Midi (lat. 
16° 18' N.) as its main ports. The ancestor of the 
Idrists in ‘Asir (see the family tree in Philby, 473) is 
Idris b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali 
[see iris 1] who, after the battle of Fakhkh [g¢.v.] 
in 169/786, fled via Egypt to the Maghrib where 
he founded the dynasty of the Idrisids [g.v.]. Ahmad’s 
great-grandson Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad, born in Sabya in 1293/1876, by 
1328/1910 had reduced Turkish power in ‘Asir with 
the support of the Italians, but had failed to hold 
Abha against the sharif of Mecca. Sayyid Muhammad 
died in 1341/1922 and was buried in the cemetery 
that lies in the northern outskirts of Sabya on the 
main road to Mecca. In 1344/1925-6 his son ‘Ali 
signed a treaty with the British resident in Aden 
against the Turks. He was supported by Ibn Su‘ad, 
but fiercely opposed by the Imam of Yemen. The 
Imam had at first concluded with ‘Ali a defensive 
alliance against the Turks, but in the end he sided 
with his former enemy. In 1345/1926-7 ‘Alt was 
forced to submit to Saudi Arabia [see AHMAD B. IDRIS; 
TaRIKA, 3]. As followers of the Saniisiyya, the tribes 
around Sabya are Shafi‘i, with no sympathy lost for 





the Zaydiyya [q.v.]. The Idrisis used to levy taxes on 
grain and animals, collected primarily by the shaykhs 
of the tribes, except the pro-Turkish ones, but also 
through travelling inspectors. The proceeds were sent 
to Sabya. Some tribes refused to be regarded as tax- 
payers, but sent the Idrist rulers presents and helped 
them in war. Philby mentions the presses for the 
extraction of oil from sesame [see stmsim] and remarks 
that the town spread over a considerable area, includ- 
ing Sabya al-Baliyya and Bayt al-Sayyid, the original 
palace from which Sabya al-Djadida grew up. In 
Philby’s days the population of the Sabya area was 
estimated locally at some 25,000 souls. 
Bibliography: Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, Asir before 
World War I, a handbook, London 1916, repr. 1976; 
Muhammad ‘Isa al-‘Ukayli, Min ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf 
al-Sulaymani, al-Riyad 1378, i, 83-93; Admiralty, 
Naval Intelligence Division, A handbook of Arabia, 
London 1916-7, i, 143; idem, Western Arabia, London 
1946; H.StJ.B. Philby, Arabian Highlands, Ithaca, 
New York 1952; R.B. Serjeant and Ronald Lewcock, 
San@, an Arabian Islamic city, London 1983. 
(E. van DonzeEL) 
SAD, Atasec oF Fars [see sALGHURIDS]. 
SAD a.-DIN [see KHOpJA EFEND!). 
SADOZAYS [see AFGHANISTAN. v. 3. a]. 
[aL-]SAHLA, literally, “level, smooth place”. 
There must have been several places in the Arabic 
lands named after this obvious topographical feature. 
Yakit, Buldin, ed. Beirut, iii, 290-1, mentions a vil- 
lage in Bahrayn and a masdjid of that name in Kifa 
(perhaps the mosque also known as the Zafir one or 
that of ‘Abd al-Kays, cf. Hichem Djait, Al-Kifa, nais- 
sance de la ville islamique, Paris 1986, 298). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 
SAID 8s. DJUBAYR b. Hisham, an early Kifan 
scholar of renown in the fields of Kur’an 
recitation and exegesis, jurisprudence and 
hadith. He was a mawla of the Bani Waliba b. al- 
Harith, a branch of the Bani Asad b. Khuzayma. If 
the biographical traditions which say that he studied 
with Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn ‘Umar are reliable, then he 
brought early Meccan and Medinan scholarship to 
Kiifa. There he had a circle of students but also held 
government positions. He functioned as secretary for 
two of the kddis of Kifa. When al-Hadjdjadj, the 
Umayyad governor of ‘Irak, sent ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
al-Ash‘ath with an army to Sistan, he put Sa‘id in 
charge of the troops’ stipends. During the revolt of 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath against al-Hadjdjadj (81-2/700-1), in 
which Sa‘id b. Djubayr participated, he was for a 
time in charge of levying the zakat and the ‘ushr [¢.v.] 
in Kifa. In this revolt he was one of the active lead- 
ers of the kurra’, the group of religious scholars and 
their followers, who joined the revolt of ‘Irak’s ashraf 
against the Umayyads [see AL-KURRA’ and, more recent, 
R. Sayed, Die Revolte des Ibn al-As‘at und die Koranleser, 
Freiburg i.Br. 1977]. After the revolt had failed, Sa‘id 
fled first to Isfahan and later to Mecca where he 
taught for some years. In 94 or 95 (711 or 712), 
more than a decade after the revolt, he was arrested 
by Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri {g.v.], then gover- 
nor of Mecca, and sent to al-Hadjdjadj at Wasit, who 
had him beheaded. Sa‘id was then 49 or 57 years 
old. Some legends became woven around his capture, 
his examination by al-Hadjdjadj and his execution. 
They underline Sa‘id’s piety and condemn al-Hadj- 
djadj’s death sentence. Whether Sa‘id belonged to the 
Kufan Murdjra [g.v.] or not is a controversial issue. 
A few traditions say that he had good relations with 
and sympathy for members of the ‘Alid family. 
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Sa‘id’s teachings in the fields of ikh and tafsir were 
much sought after during the 2nd/8th century and 
played an important role in the development of /kh 
before the advent of the classical schools. Many tra- 
ditions on his teachings have been collected in the 
two Musannafs of ‘Abd al-Razzak and of Ibn Abi 
Shayba, as well as in ‘Abd al-Razzak’s and al-Tabari’s 
Tafsirs. Ibn al-Nadim mentions the existence of a Kitab 
Tafsir Satd b. Djubayr (Fikrist, 34), but it is not clear 
whether this had been compiled by Sa‘id himself or 
a later scholar. An investigation of the traditions going 
back to Sa‘id b, Djubayr in ‘Abd al-Razzak’s Musannaf 
and Tafsir shows that they were collected already dur- 
ing the first half of the 2nd century by scholars such 
as Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778), Ma‘mar b. Rashid 
(d. 153/770) and Ibn Djuraydj (d. 150/767). The legal 
traditions that they transmit from him via their infor- 
mants reflect in most cases (ca. 75%) Sa‘id’s own 
opinions (ra’y), more rarely traditions going back to 
Companions (ca. 17%) or to the Prophet (8%). Most 
of his Companion traditions give the legal opinion of 
Ibn ‘Abbas (70%) and Ibn ‘Umar (20%), and most 
of his traditions from the Prophet (70%) lack any 
isndd, i.e. they are mursal. These peculiarities of Sa‘id’s 
scholarship correspond to what is known from his 
Meccan contemporary ‘Ata’ b. Abr Rabah (d. 115/ 
733), who was a pupil of Ibn ‘Abbas as well (see H. 
Motzki, The ongins of Islamic jurisprudence, Leiden 2001, 
ch. IIIB). In the exegetical traditions transmitted from 
Sa‘id by the early collectors mentioned above, and 
compiled in ‘Abd al-Razzak’s Tafsir, the peculiarities 
are similar. Ibn ‘Abbas’s opinion, however, is some- 
what more strongly represented (ca, 40%) in com- 
parison to Sa‘id’s own exegesis (56%). 

In ‘Abd al-Razzak’s Musannaf and Tafstr, most of 
the material transmitted from Sa‘id by the three early 
collectors seems really to go back to him. However, 
some traditions of Sa‘id b. Djubayr transmitted by 
other informants of ‘Abd al-Razzak and going back 
exclusively to Ibn ‘Abbas may be suspected of being 
falsely ascribed to Sa‘id. More Ibn ‘Abbas exegetical 
traditions allegedly going back to Sa‘id may be found 
in al-Tabari’s Tafsir (see H. Berg, The development of 
exegesis in early Islam, Richmond, Surrey 2000, ch. 5). 

Bibliography: Information on Sa‘id b. Djubayr 
can be found in many biographical compilations. 

In the following only the sources with the most 
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(Beirut vi, 256-67); Tabari, ii, 1076, 1087, 1261-5; 

Abu ‘l-‘Arab Muhammad b. Ahmad _ al-Tamimi, 

Kitab al-Mihan, Beirut 1408/1988, 216-31; Mizzi, 

Tahdhib al-kamal, iii, 1418/1998, 141-45; Ibn Hadjar, 

Tahdhib al-tahdhib, iv, Waydarabad 1325-7/1907-9, 

11-14; Dhahabi, Styar alam al-nubala’, Beirut 1413/1993, 

iv, 321-43 (with additional sources given by the 

editor, 321-2); ‘Abd al-Razzak, Musannaf, i-xi, "Beirut 

1403/1983; idem, Tafsir, al-Riyad 1410/1989, i-iv; 

Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, Bombay 1399-1403/ 

1979-83, i-xv; AJ. Wensinck, Concordance, viii (for 

a listing of traditions in the “six books” and some 

earlier collections in which Sa‘id is mentioned as 

transmitter); Khatib ‘AlT b. al-Husayn al-Hashimi, 

Satd 6. Djubayr, Baghdad 1380/1960 (not seen); 

W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und 

die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen, Berlin 1965, 231-3, 237; 

F. Sezgin, GAS, i, Leiden 1967, 28-9; Salam 

Muhammad ‘AIt, Sa%d 6. Dyubayr, Nadjaf 1396/1976; 

R. Sayed, Die Revolte, quoted above, 352-3; J. van 

Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 

Aidschra, i, Berlin-New York 1991, 151-61. 
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SAKIYA [see ma’. 3]. 

aL-SAKTYA aL_-HAMRA’, conventionally Seguiat 
el Hamra, a region of the Western Sahara, sit- 
uated in southwestern Morocco in lat. 27° N. 

It is made up of low plateaux, dominated by rocky 
hamadas, sprinkled with numerous surface dayas and 
incised with the hydrographical network system of the 
Wadi al-Sakiya al-Hamra’ (“the red watercourse”), 
which runs westwards and includes long alluvial rib- 
bons. At the Adantic littoral, the end of its course is 
marked by vertical, abrupt cliffs, worn down by the 
general presence of the cold current of the Canaries, 
causing a misty haze almost permanently over the 
desert. But the aridness is attenuated by hardly visi- 
ble forms of precipitation: condensation at night on 
the soil and the vegetation allows a well-spread carpet 
of vegetation (argan trees, euphorbias and groundsel), 
a carpet which becomes more narrowed towards the 
interior, with streaks of greenery and acacias, etc. 
along the wadis. 

These austere conditions, together with the com- 
plete absence of any non-saline surface water, explain 
the almost total absence of oases. These lands have 
been used over the ages as pasture lands for herds 
of dromedaries and goats owned by the Reguibat and 
Tekna nomads. The bottoms of the wadis allow the 
occasional cultivation there of cereals. 

Al-Sakiya al-Hamra’ has for long been a corridor 
of passage, in the context of trans-Saharan trade, be- 
tween the southern Moroccan fringes and the trading 
posts of the Sahel. In the 15th and 16th centuries, 
it was a hive of maraboutic activity, a seed-bed of 
local saints, who would often depart along the roads 
leading eastwards to Mecca and establish themselves 
in some place along one of these axes (the Algerian 
countryside or the villages of Fezzan). The influence 
of these pious figures was such that, in this region, 
even today whole tribes consider themselves as their 
descendents. 

It is partly within this context that one should men- 
tion the role of an exceptional figure of the 19th cen- 
tury, a religious reformer and political leader who 
took over control of the destiny of al-Sakiya al-Hamra’, 
sc. Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn ([¢.v.]. Born in 1839, he 
studied in Tindif and Chinguetti/Shinkit (¢.v.], cre- 
ated his own dervish order, the ‘Ayniyya, wrote sev- 
eral books, established links with the sultans of 
Morocco, fought against the French activities to the 
north and the south, and in 1898 founded the town 
of Smara, on the edge of the Wadi al-Sakiya al- 
Hamra’, with its kasaba, mosque, zdwiya and a library 
of 500 manuscripts. 

But the feeble state of the sultanate of Morocco 
brought with it an end to the Shaykh’s dreams. In 
1913, a corps of French troops bombarded the town 
of Smara. Established on the coast, the Spanish grad- 
ually penetrated into the interior, and in 1930 founded 
Laayoune. From that time onwards, al-Sakiya al- 
Hamra’ became the official name of one of the two 
colonies comprising the Spanish Sahara, the other 
being Rio de Oro (Wadi al-Dhahab). 

In 1975, after the episode of the “Green March”, 
reaching as far as Tarfaya, Spain evacuated the ter- 
ritories, and the Moroccan army and administration 
henceforth controlled their destinies. But they became 
the region for a political and military contest between 
Morocco and the Polisarios, a contest which the United 
Nations is still trying to resolve. 

In the last 25 years, the Moroccan state has created 
a network of paved roads, built various installations 
and has begun exploiting the great deposits of phos- 
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phates at Boucraa. Since the coast is full of fish, 
thanks to the Canaries current, fishing has become 
extensive and is an important activity through the 
creation of the ports of Tarfaya, Port Laayoune and 
Boudjour. The capital of al-Sakiya al-Hamra’ and the 
whole of the Western Sahara, Laayoune, has today 
150,000 inhabitants, with another 35,000 at Smara. 
Bibliography: F. Joly, L’homme et le Sud au Maghreb 
Atlantique, in Mediterranée (1979), 27-37; M. Vieux- 
change, Smara, carnets de route, Paris 1993; M. 
Boughdadi, Le passé et le présent marocains du Sahara 
(avec textes, documents et citations @ Vappui), Maroc Soir, 
Rabat 1998. (M. Core) 
SAKK (a.), pl. sikak, a technical term of early 
Islamic financial, commercial and _ legal 
usage, appearing in Persian, through a standard sound 
change, as ¢ak, meaning “document, contract of sale, 
etc.”, which has been suggested—for want of any 
other etymology—~as the origin of Eng. “cheque”, Fr. 
“chéque,” Ger. “Scheck,” see E. Littmann, Morgen- 
lindische Worter im Deutschen, *Viibingen 1924. 
The term’s range of applications is wide, see Lane, 
Lexicon, 1709. In legal contexts, it has a similar mean- 


ing to sedjll [see swt. 1.], sc. a signed and sealed | 


record of a judge’s decision. In financial contexts, it 


often means “a written order for payment of a salary, | 


6 


allowance, pension, etc. 
ment”. Thus in Kudama b. Dja‘far’s [9.v.] section on 
the ‘Abbasid diwdan of military affairs contained in his 


Kitab al-Kharadj (early 4th/10th century), a soldier dis- | 


plays at the pay session a certificate of assignment of 
pay (sakk) from the diwan (W. Hoenerbach, Zur Heeres- 


verwaltung der ‘Abbdsiden. Studie tiber Abulfarag Qudama: | 


Diwan al-gai8, in Isl, xxix [1950], 281). See for fur- 


ther references on the term’s usage in mediaeval Islam, | 


C.E. Bosworth, Abi ‘Abdallah al-Khwarazmi on the technical 


terms of the secretary’s art. A contribution to the administrative | 


lustory of mediaeval Islam, in FJESHO, xii (1969), 125-6. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
. : (C.E. Bosworts) 
SALAT-1 MA‘KUSA ({a., p.), literally, “the act of 


Muslim worship performed upside-down”, one of | 


the extreme ascetic practices found among 
extravagant members of the dervish orders, 


, “a financial draft or assign- | 
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such as in mediaeval Muslim India among the 
Cishtiyya [9.v.], where it formed part of the forty days’ 
retreat or seclusion (khalwa, arbaTniyya, cilla) undertaken 
to heighten spiritual awareness [see KHALWA]. This 
practice was one of those done in tortured or diffi- 
cult circumstances, in this case hanging on the end 
of a rope over the mouth of a well; see CisuTryya, 
at Vol. II, 55b, and uinp. v. Islam, at Vol. II, 432b. 
(Ep.) 

SALLAM at-TARDJUMAN, early traveller in 

Central Asia, who has left an account of his alleged 


journey to the barrier of Yadjiidj) wa-Madjiid} [¢.v.]. 


In 227/842 the caliph al-Wathik (7. 227-32/842-7 
[¢.v.]) reportedly saw in a dream that Dhu ’l-Karnayn’s 
barrier had been breached. Sallam al-Tardjuman 
(“the interpreter”), “who spoke thirty languages” and 
who, according to Ibn Rusta, 149, used to translate 
Turkish documents for the caliph, received the order 
to make inquiries about the barrier and to report 
about it. The account of his journey is given by Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (d. between 272/885 and 300/912 
[g.v.], Ar. text in BGA, vi, 162-70; Eng. tr. Wilson, 
The Wall, 582-7; Fr. tr. Barbier de Meynard, Le lure 
des routes, 124-31 and Miquel, Géographie, ii, 498-507; 
Dutch tr. De Goeje, De muur, 104-9). He writes that 
Sallam told him the story of his journey and after- 
wards dictated to him the account he had drawn up 
for the caliph. 

The dream is perhaps to be explained in relation 
to unrest caused by the Turks in Central Asia, e.g. 
by the movements of the Kirghiz [¢.v.] around Lake 
Baykal in 226-7/841. Another reason for the mission 
may have been al-Wathik’s wish to put an end to 
what Barbier de Meynard (op. ci., 23) calls “ridicu- 
lous interpretations” current about “the people of the 
Cave” (Kur’an, XVIII, 9-26; see ASHAB AL-KAHF) and 
about Yadjidj and Madjidj with whom the Turks 
were identified. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 106-7, relates that 
al-Wathik already had sent the famous mathematician 
and astronomer Abt Dja‘far Muhammad b. Misa 
al-Kh“arazmi (d. 232/847 [g.v.]) to the land of Ram 
in order to investigate the story of the men of rakim 
[see ASHAB AL-KAHF]. As Sallam would do later, al- 
Kh"arazmi informed Ibn Khurradadhbih personally 
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about his journey. Al-Mukaddasi, 362, relates that al- 
Wathik had sent the same al-Kh*arazmi to the 
Tarkhan {g.v.], the king of the Khazar. 

Sallam’s journey, which probably brought him to 
the Tarim Basin, took two years and four months. 
Leaving Samarra’ in the summer of 227/842, he first 
travelled north to Tiflis, where he handed al-Wathik’s 
letter to Ishak b. Isma‘il, the governor of Armenia 
[see AL-KABK;, KARS; AL-KURDJ]. The journey then went 
on to “the lord of al-Sarir”, the present-day Avaristan, 
a district in the middle Kéy-su valley in southern 
Daghistan [g.v.], then ruled by a Christian prince who 
bore the title of Filan-Shah. Sallam went on to the 
king of the Alans [see AL-LAN], an Iranian people in 
the northern Caucasus, who held the Bab al-Lan [g.v.] 
or Darial Pass, known to classical authors as “the 
Caspian Gates”. Sallam does not mention the Bab 
al-Abwab [q.v.] near Derbend, the real Caspian Gate. 
Via the Filan-Shah, he went on to the Tarkhan of 
the Khazar, who resided at Atil [¢.v.] near modern 
Astrakhan [9.v.]. While travelling back and forth in 
the Caucasus, Sallam must have convinced himself 
that Dhu ’l-Karnayn’s barrier was not to be looked 
for in those regions. From Atil he probably travelled 
in an easterly direction to [kku, which is identical with 
modern Ha-mi in Sinkiang (lat. 42° 47' N., long. 93° 
32' E.). With Tiflis, this is the only town mentioned 
in Ibn Khurradadhbih’s text. De Goeje (164 n. g; cf. 
126 n. 4 and De muur, 109) remarks that the vocal- 
isation of Jkku is a conjecture, but his identifying 
this town with Jgu seems quite plausible. During the 
T’ang dynasty (618-907), and thus at the time of 
Sallam’s arrival, Ha-mi was known as J-chou, which 
then was under the rule of the Uyghurs (cf. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, s.v. Ha-mi, see also KumuL, in Suppl.). If 
Sallam indeed came to this town (see below), he may 
have travelled north of the Aral Sea. Al-Idrisi, who 
used the now lost work of al-Djayhani [q.v. in Suppl.], 
adds (Opus geographicum, 935) that Sallam travelled for 
twenty-seven days along the borders of the land of 
the Bashdjirt (Bashkurt) [g.v.], a Turkish people liv- 
ing in the southern Ural. He may have crossed the 
Dzungharian Basin and passed the Gate of that name 
in the northern spur of the Tien Shan mountain sys- 
tem, on the border of modern Kazakhstan and China. 
But “the black, stinking land” (ard sawda’ muntinat al- 
r@iha) which he mentions (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 163) 
may also point to the neighbourhood of Lake Balkhash 
(q.v.], the evil smell being perhaps caused by asafoetida 
(De Goeje, De muur, 110). Sallam may then have fol- 
lowed the Ili river [¢.v.] upstream. The “ruined towns” 
(mudun kharab) which he then reached are perhaps the 
ruins of Pei-ting (or Chin-man), the site of the ancient 
capital of the region. He may then have passed mod- 
erm Urumchi, Guchen and Barkul (see map). If he 
took the southern route via Turfan, he may have seen 
the ruins of Yar-khoto, the capital of the Turfan 
region in Han times (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) (see Stein, 
On ancient tracks, 270; von Le Coq, Auf Hellas’ Spuren, 
41, 69ff.). The inhabitants told him that their towns 
had been destroyed by Yadjiid] and Madjiidj, per- 
haps a reference to the Kirghiz invasions of 841, 
which had put an end to Uyghur rule north of the 
Great Wall of China. Sallam then came to “fortifi- 
cations” (usin) in the neighbourhood of the barrier, 
where he met Muslims who spoke Arabic and Persian, 
who read the Kur’4n, and had Kur’dn schools and 
mosques, but did not know what the term amir al- 
mu’minin meant. These Muslims were probably mer- 
chants who had settled in an outpost far outside the 
world of Islam. The religion of the Prophet came to 





the Farghana [g.v.] valley, and to the western part of 
the Tarim Basin [q.v.] only around 225/840 under the 
Samanid governor Nih b. Asad (d. 227/841-2) [see 
sAMANIDS]. In Sallam’s days the eastern part of the 
Basin, ie. the Turfan region, was inhabited by the 
Adhkash Turks (see al-Kashghari, Diwan lughat al-turk, 
tr. Dankoff and Kelly, i, 89; cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
31). Ikku, Sallam relates, lay at a three days’ distance 
from the barrier and had farmed fields and mills 
inside its walls, which had a circumference of ten 
Jarsakhs, while its iron gates were let down at night. 
Sallam also says that Dhu ‘I-Karnayn had pitched 
camp here. The fortifications on the road from Ikku 
to the barrier, i.e. on the northern branch of the 
famous Silk Route, were perhaps the watch-towers 
along the westward extension of the Great Wall of 
China built during the Han period (see Stein, On 
ancient tracks, ch. X; Hermann, Atlas, map 24). It may 
have been one of these impressive towers, fully 4.5 
m at the base and standing to a height of over 9 
metres (illustration no. 73), which inspired Sallam for 
his fantastic description of Dhu ’l-Karnayn’s barrier 
(see the drawing in Miquel, Géographie, ii, 505). This 
inspiration, based on the Kur’an, was perhaps influ- 
enced by the descriptions of Alexander’s Gate, found 
e.g. in the Syriac Alexander Song of Jacob of Sariidj 
(see Reinink, Das Syrische Alexanderlied, 19) and the early 
Islamic poets. 

According to Sallam, the barrier was a double- 
winged iron gate, 27 m high, over which was an iron 
lintel, ca, 64 m long and 3 m wide, on top of which 
was a wall of bricks, made of iron and brass. The 
barrier filled the gap between “the two mountains” 
(cf. Kur’an, XVIII, 93, 96). Nearby, Sallam found 
two enormous fortresses, in one of which were the 
iron cauldrons and ladles used to form the bricks. 
Relics of them were stuck together with rust. The 
governor of the fortresses rode out every Monday and 
Thursday (according to al-Idrisi, every Friday). One 
of his men knocked on the lock of the barrier and 
heard a noise as from a wasps’ nest. He was then 
assured that Yadjiidj and Madjiidj had done no harm 
to the barrier, since they realised that it was under 
constant guard. The governor assured Sallam that the 
only damage the barrier had suffered was a crack as 
thin as a thread. Sallam scraped half a dirham of 
iron dust from the crack to show to al-Wathik. The 
people of the fortresses told him that they once had 
seen some individuals of Yadjiidj and Madjidj on the 
top of the mountain, their size being one span and 
a half. A “dark wind” had blown them back. On top 
of the right wing was an inscription in iron letters 
“in the primordial language” (al-lisdn al-awwal), namely, 
Kuran, XVIII, 98: “But when the promise of my 
Lord shall come to pass, He will flatten it; and the 
promise of my Lord is true.” 

On his return journey, Sallam may have travelled 
to Lop Nor, from where he went to Nishapir via 
Taraz, Isfidjab and Balkh [g.v.], having lost 36 men 
and 177 mules. Via al-Rayy he returned to Samarra’, 
where he was well received by the caliph, to whom 
he showed the iron dust taken from Dhu ’Il-Karnayn’s 
barrier. 

Ibn Khurradadhbih’s text of Sallam’s report was 
taken up over the next four or so centuries by Ibn 
al-Fakih, Ibn Fadlan, Ibn Rusta, al-Mukaddast, al- 
Biriini, al-Idrisi, Ibn al-Djawzi and al-Nuwayrr [q.vv.]. 
Numerous other authors dealt with Yadjidj and 
Madjiidj but did not mention Sallam’s journey. Ibn 
Rusta, 149, Sallam’s and Ibn Khurradadhbih’s con- 
temporary, gives Sallam’s report only to show how 
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confused (takhlii) and exaggerated (tazayyud) it is. Al- 
Biriint (al-Athar, 41) doubts Sallam’s credibility because 
he cannot believe that there were Muslims who spoke 
Arabic and Persian but did not know about the caliph. 
Neither is there unanimity among the Western schol- 
ars who have dealt with Sallam’s report. For Barbier 
de Meynard (op. cit., 23), Sallam’s journey at least 
had “a beginning”, and he states that he does not 
see in it, as Sprenger did, an “impudent mystifica- 
tion’. De Goeje does not leave any doubt about his 
view: “We have found the origin of the legend about 
the wall of Gog and Magog, as it appears in Pseudo- 
Callisthenes and the Kur’an, in the Great Chinese 
Wall with the Jade Gate [Yi-ménn], and we have 
restored Sallaém’s travel account as the report of a 
real journey” (De muur, 116). Anderson (Alexander's gate, 
95) argues that Sallam certainly did not go to the 
Chinese Wall. For Wilson (The Wall, 611), Sallam’s 
story is nothing but a legend, while Miller (Mappae 
arabicae, iv, 93-5) holds that the place described by 
Sallam is the breach in the Altai mountains made by 
the river Irtish [¢.v. in Suppl.]. Miquel finds in the 
account a “cétoiement d’un certain vraisemblable avec 
un légendaire certain” and adds “on mesure, a cet 
exemple, la place du merveilleux (@g7b) dans le gout 
du temps: il va jusqu’a se superposer chez un calife, 
aux nécessités de linformation objective” (Géographie, 
ii, 503). 

Yet, there is some reason to support the view that 
Sallam did travel as far as Ha-mi. The data he gives 
about the Caucasus can be checked successfully in 
the sources available. Those for the journey from there 
to Ikku/Ha-mi are vague, it is true, the identification 
of landscapes, ruined towns and fortified places being 
speculative yet not absurd. Sallam did reach Ha-mi, 
since his /éku is identical with this Chinese town [see 
kuMUL, in Suppl.]. It is thus quite likely that he saw 
the Jade Gate and the western extension of the Great 
Wall. His description of the town seems to be con- 
firmed by Chinese publications (e.g. Luo Zhewen, The 
Great Wall, 7, 41), and his remark that the function 
of governor was hereditary agrees with later infor- 
mation by Abu ‘l-Ghazi [9.v.], according to whom 
some Turkish families had been charged by the Kitai 
[see KARA-KHITAY] to guard, in return for payment, 
certain sections of the Great Wall. These Turks were 
called Ongiit (“wall”) and their function was heredi- 
tary (cf. Histoire des Mongols, tr. Desmaisons, 47; 
Grousset, L’Empire, 287). The reports of Sven Hedin, 
Sir Aurel Stein, Albert von Le Cog et alii (see Hopkirk, 
Foreign devils, 243-5) seem to justify the view that Sallam 
did indeed travel to the eastern part of the Tarim 
Basin and saw part of the—by then already ruined— 
western extension of the Great Wall of China and at 
least one of its gates. 
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< te (E. van DonzeEL) 

SALMAN a1-FARISI or SatmMAn PAK, a semi- 
legendary figure of early Islam, Companion 
of the Prophet and the person regarded in 
later tradition as the proto-convert to Islam 
from the Persian nation. 

According to one tradition, the most complete ver- 
sion of which goes back to Muhammad b. Ishak, he 
was the son of a dihkdn of the Persian village of Djayy 
(or Djayyan; cf. Yakit, ii, 170) near Isfahan. According 
to other stories, he belonged to the vicinity of Ram- 
hurmuz and his Persian name was Mahbéh (Mayéh) 
or Rizbéh (cf. Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, 217, 277). 
Attracted by Christianity while still a boy, he left 
his father’s house to follow a Christian monk and, 
having changed his teachers several times, arrived in 
Syria; from there he went right down to the Wadi 
‘l-Kura in western Arabia seeking the Prophet who 
was to restore the religion of Ibrahim, the imminence 
of whose coming had been predicted to him by his 
last teacher on his deathbed. Betrayed by Kalbi 
Bedouin, who were acting as his guides through the 
desert, and sold as a slave to a Jew, he had occa- 
sion to go to Yathrib where, soon after his arrival, 
the hidjra of Muhammad took place. Recognising in 
the latter the marks of the prophet which the monk 
had described to him, Salman became a Muslim and 
purchased his liberty from his Jewish master, after 
being miraculously aided by Muhammad himself to 
raise the sum necessary to pay his ransom. 

The name of Salman is associated with the siege 
of Medina by the Meccans, for it was he who on 
this occasion advised the digging of the ditch (khandak) 
by means of which the Muslims defended themselves 
from the enemy. But, as Horovitz (see Bibl.) has shown, 
the earliest accounts of the yawm al-khandak make 
no mention of Salm4n’s intervention, the story of 
which was probably invented in order to attribute to 
a Persian the introduction of a system of defence the 
name of which is of Persian origin. The other refer- 
ences to the career of Salman (his part in the con- 
quest of ‘Irak and of Fars, his governorship of 
al-Mada’in, etc.) are equally devoid of authority and 
almost all date from the historian Sayf b. ‘Umar, the 
bias of whose work is well known. Indeed, the fame 
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Chinese Turkestan and adjacent parts of Central Asia and Kansu. Source: Sir Aurel Stein, On ancient Central 
Asian tracks. Bref narrative of three expeditions in innermost Asia and northwestern China, London 1933, repr. New York 
1971, p. 342. 





Ruin of ancient Chinese fort marking the position of the “Jade Gate”, seen from the northeast. Source: 
Sir Aurel Stein, On ancient Central Asian tracks. Brief narrative of three expeditions in innermost Asia and northwestern 
China, London 1933, repr. New York 1971, p. 180. 
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of Salman is almost entirely due to his Persian nation- 
ality: he is the prototype of the converted Persians, 
who played such a part in the development of Islam; 
as such, he has become the national hero of Muslim 
Persia and one of the favourite personages of the 
Shu‘tibyyya [g.v.] (see Goldziher, Muh. Studien, i, 117, 
136, 153, 212). What explains the majority of the tra- 
ditions relative to Salman is the fact that the Prophet 
foretells to him that the Persians will form the bet- 
ter part of the Muslim community; he declares him 
a member of his own family (ahl al-bayt), etc. In real- 
ity, the historical personality of Salman is of the 
vaguest, and it is with difficulty that one can even 
admit that his legend is based on the actual fact of 
the conversion of a Medinan slave of Persian origin. 

The figure of Salman has had an extraordinary 
development. Not only does he appear as one of the 
founders of Stifism along with the Ashab al-Suffa (K. 
al-Luma‘, ed. Nicholson, 134-5) but the alleged site of 
his tomb very early became a centre of worship (at 
latest in 4th/10th century) (cf. al-Ya‘kibi, Buldin, 321); 
it is still pointed out in the vicinity of the ancient al- 
Mada’in, at the place called after him Salman Pak 
(“Salman the Pure”) near the former Asbandur sub- 
urb, His sepulchral mosque, which was seen in its 
older form by Pietro della Valle in 1617, was reno- 
vated by Sultan Murad IV [¢.v.] and further restored 
in 1322/1904-5 (Herzfeld-Sarre, Archdol. Reise im 
Euphrates- und Tigrisgebiet, ii, 262, n. 1). It is the object 
of numerous pilgrimages, especially on the part of 
Shi‘is, who do not fail to visit it when returning from 
Karbala’. Other traditions locate the tomb of Salman 
in the vicinity of Isfahan, where there is evidence of 
his cult in the 7th/13th century (Yakit, ii, 170), and 
elsewhere, e.g. Lydda. 

Salman plays a remarkable part in the develop- 
ment of the futuewwa [g.v.} and the workmen’s corpo- 
rations. He is venerated as a patron of barbers, whence 
comes the tradition, unknown in ancient collections 
of traditions, which makes him the Prophet’s barber. 
He is also one of the principal links in the mystic 
chain (stst/a) in various dervish orders. 

Among the extremist Shi‘i sects, he is placed imme- 
diately after ‘Alf in the series of divine emanations. 
The Nusayriyya [q.v.] make him the third member of 
the trinity formed by the three mystic letters “Ayn 
(Ali), M (Muhammad) and S (Salm&n), of which he 
forms the gate (ba) (cf. R. Dussaud, Histoire et religion 
des Nosairis, Paris 1900, 62). 

The death of Salman is placed in 35/655-6 or 
36/656-7, a statement which has no value except to 
indicate that the historical tradition had no note of 
his activity after the accession of ‘Ali (end of 35/656). 
Like many other individuals, said to have embraced 
Islam after long experiences of other religions, he is 
credited with an extraordinary longevity: 200, 300, 
350 and even 553 years (Goldziher, Abhandl. zur arab. 
Philologie, uu, p. LXVI). 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 136-42, Eng. tr. 
Guillaume, 95-8; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 441-4; 
Mutahhar al-Makdisi, K. al-Bad wa ‘l-ta’rikh, 110- 
13, 345, 673, 677; Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 53-67; Tabari, 
i, 1465, 1467-9, tr. M. Fishbein, The History of al- 
Tabari, viii, The victory of Islam, Albany 1997, 6, 10- 
12; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, i, 328-32; Cl. Huart, Seman 
du Fars, in Mélanges H. Derenbourg, Paris 1909, 297- 
310; idem, Nouvelles recherches sur la légende de Selman 
du Fars, in Annuaire de V'Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Section des sciences religieuses, Paris 1913; 
J. Horovitz, Salman al-Farst, in Isl., xii (1922), 178- 
83; L. Massignon, Salman Pak et les prémices spiri- 





tuelles de l’Islam iranien, Publications de la Soc. des 

Etudes iraniennes no. 7, Paris 1934, repr. in Opera 

minora, Damascus 1957, i, 443-83. 

(G. Levi Detta Vipa*) _ 

SAMAW’AL s. YAHYA at-MAGHRIBI, ABU 
NASR (?520-70/?1126-75), prominent physician 
and mathematician who lived and practiced among 
the notables of Syria, ‘Irak, Kurdistan and Adhar- 
baydjan. Born and raised as a Jew, he gives an account 
of his conversion to Islam, including a brief autobi- 
ography, in an appendix attached to the second edi- 
tion of his anti-Jewish polemic, I[fhdm al-yahiid 
(“Silencing the Jews”). His father, Yehiidah Ibn Abin, 
was a rabbi and poet from Fas whose family came 
from al-Andalus. Also known as Abu ’l-Baka’ Yahya 
b. ‘Abbas al-Maghribi, the father moved to Baghdad 
and married a literate and educated woman of a 
noble Jewish family named Hannah bt. Ishak b. 
Ibrahim al-Basri al-Lawi (the Levite). 

According to Samaw’al’s autobiographical chapter, 
he began his studies like other Jewish boys with 
Hebrew writing, and the study of Torah and its com- 
mentaries. By the age of thirteen, however, the age 
marking adult maturity and ritual responsibility in 
Jewish law, his father moved him out of the tradi- 
tional religious curriculum because of his perspicacity 
and introduced him to the study of mathematics and 
medicine. He excelled in these fields and wrote a 
number of works, most of which no longer survive. 
His only extant medical work, the Nuzhat al-ashab, 
centres around diseases and syndromes associated with 
sexual dysfunction, and it includes a collection of erotic 
stories and descriptions of being in love without recog- 
nising it. His most important scientific work is his 
book on algebra, al-Bahir, written when he was nine- 
teen. He set out to provide the same kind of sys- 
tematisation for algebra that al-Karadji did for 
geometry in his work, a/-Badi. He is the first Arab 
algebraist to undertake the study of relative numbers. 

His early studies were taken under Abu ’l-Barakat 
Hibat Allah b. ‘Ali, another Jew who is said to have 
become Muslim, though late in life. Samaw’al is asso- 
ciated with yet another learned Jewish convert to 
Islam, Isaac the son of the famous biblical exegete, 
grammarian and philosopher, Abraham ben Ezra. 

In al-Samaw/’al’s time, the science of medicine was 
closely associated with rationalistic philosophy. It has 
been suggested recently that the aforementioned con- 
versions may have been “provisional”. For example, 
Samaw’al’s polemic against Judaism expresses a philo- 
sophical relativism that may have been influenced by 
or associated with the Nizart Isma‘ili kiyama (resur- 
rection/resurgence) centred around Alamiit, a con- 
temporary movement that transcended the normative 
boundaries of religion and law in the lands of Syria 
and Persia (S. Wasserstrom, following S. Stroumsa, 
J. Kraemer and H. Lazarus-Yafeh). If so, then 
Samaw’al’s anti-Jewish Jfham may have been a safe 
way of criticising doctrinal thinking in general. 

It has also been suggested that Samaw’al’s con- 
version was a result of exactly the process about which 
Moses Maimonides later cautioned in his Commentary 
on the Mishna, that Jews should avoid the study of his- 
tory because in the Islamic world such study was 
overwhelmingly anchored in Islamic perspectives and 
world views and would therefore encourage apostasy 
from Judaism. Samaw’al’s conversion may have been 
a response to the difficult Jewish problem of accept- 
ing the negation of exile while accepting the need for 
infinite patience for a vague messianic redemption. 
Such a delicate balance of thought was difficult to 
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sustain when confronted by the this-worldly reality of 
contemporary Muslim history, which fulfilled the Jewish 
longing for a polity, or dawla, a central concept in 
Samaw’al’s polemical attack against Judaism (Husain). 

Unlike his father, whose kunya Abu ’l-Baka’ sug- 
gests longevity, Samaw’al died in 570/1175 at a rel- 
atively young age (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyin al-anba’). 
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(R. Firestone) 

SANAD (a.), pl. asnad, lit. “support, stay, rest”, but 
in Islamic administrative usage coming to mean an 
administrative, financial or legal document 
on which reliance can formally be placed 
(masnid), hence an authenticated document. 
From the same root s-n-d is derived the technical 
term of Islamic tradition, isn@d [g.v. and HADITH], liter- 
ally “the act of making something rest upon something 
else”. 

The Turkish form of sanad, i.e. sened, was used in 
Ottoman practice for a document with e.g. a seal 
attached, thereby authenticating it and supporting it 
with official proof; see Pakalin, iti, 173-4. In Indo- 
Muslim usage, sanad was used for government and 
similar decrees, hence the definition in J.T. Platts, 4 
dictionary of Urdit, Classical Hindt, and English, ‘London 
1911, 682: “ordinance, mandate, decree, grant, cer- 
tificate, etc.” 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Bosworth) 

SARF (4.), the Islamic legal term for 
exchanges of gold for gold, silver for silver, 
and gold and silver for each other. Although 
sarf in this sense appears in the hadith, it is generally 
regarded as a term of art without prescriptive signifi- 
cance (Ibn al-‘Arabi, Avaé al-Kabas, ed. Walad Karim, 
Beirut 1992, ii, 822-3; al-Subki, Takmilat al-madjmit, 
Cairo n.d., x, 99; but see Ibn al-Murtada, al-Bahkr al- 
zakhkhar, Beirut 1409/1988, iii, 386). According to 
another well-established usage (al-Ba‘Ii, al-Mutl, Beirut 


1401/1981, 239; al-“Aynt, ‘Umdat al-karz, Beirut n.d., | 


x, 293), followed by Maliki jurists, sarf applies to 
exchanges of gold and silver, while exchanges (by 
weight) of gold for gold or silver for silver are termed 
muratala. Further variations in usage can be found 
(Sharh al-Khirshi ‘ala mukhtasar Sidi Khalil, Beirut n.d., 
v, 36 [including fulis]; al-Subki, x, 149 [sarf vs. 
musdrafa]). In addition, sarf is commonly used in the 
sense of the rate of exchange of gold for silver, and 
is sometimes used for the money-changer’s commis- 
sion (S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society, Berkeley etc. 
1967, i, 239-40) as well as for money in general 
(Dozy, Supplement, i, 829). It has been suggested that 
the sense of money-changing for the Arabic word sarf 
developed under Aramaic influence (S. Fraenkel, Die 








aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 182- 
6). For a fanciful etymology from the clink (sarif) of 
the metals as they are being weighed, see e.g. al- 
Bahiati, Kashshaf al-kina’, ed. Hilal, al-Riyad n.d. 

Sarf transactions are subject to particular stringen- 
cies. The parties, having entered into the contract, 
are required to take delivery before they separate. In 
addition, where the exchange is of gold for gold or 
silver for silver, the quantities on each side must be 
equivalent in weight. The rate of exchange of gold 
for silver, on the other hand, may be determined by 
the parties as they see fit, and even unascertained 
quantities (djuzaf) of these metals may be exchanged 
(cf. Malik, al-Muwattd, ed. ‘Abd al-Baki, Cairo n.d., 
393 [except coins}; al-Badjf, al-Muntaka, Cairo 1332/ 
1914 iv, 277-8, cf. al-Shaybani, K. al-Hudjdja, ed. 
al-Kilani, Haydarabad 1387/1968, ii, 571-2). The regu- 
lation of exchanges of gold and silver was introduced 
in the year 7/628 in the course of the division of 
the spoils of the conquest of Khaybar [9.v.] (Caetani, 
Annali, ii/1, 38-9). The legal rules governing these 
exchanges derive from the prohibition of nba [q.v.] 
as expounded in the hadith, general principles of 
contract law, and certain monetary conceptions. 

The validity of sarf contracts requires that perfor- 
mance on both sides be due at once (munddjaza, huliil); 
neither party may be granted a term in which to 
make delivery, which would constitute riba al-nasa’. In 
fact, virtually all jurists require that delivery on both 
sides (takabud) take place during the contractual ses- 
sion (madjlis) (but see al-Suyiri, al-Tankih al-ra’v ed. 
al-Kithkamari, Kumm 1404/1985, ii, 97; al-Sadr, al- 
Bank al-la-ribawt fi ‘t-Islam, al-Kuwayt n.d., 147-8), 
which may, however, be protracted. To the extent 
otherwise available, the parties have the benefit of the 
right to rescind the executory contract while in their 
session (khiyar al-madjlis). The Malikis are stricter in 
this regard, insisting on prompt, if not immediate, 
mutual delivery, even a short delay making the 
exchange reprehensible (makrih) (al-Hattab, Mawahib 
al-djalil, Tarabulus, Libya n.d., iii, 302-3, cf. Ibn Hazm, 
al-Muhalla, ed. Shakir, Beirut n.d., viii, 493). Thus 
while others prohibit the parties from reserving to 
themselves a right of rescission (khiyar al-shart), Maliki 
jurists go further and exclude delivery by assignment 
(hawala) and the giving of either personal or real secu- 
rity for delivery, all of which are deemed repugnant 
to the required promptness of performance (Ibn 
Djuzayy, Kawdnin al-ahkam al-shartyya, Cairo 1975, 
262-3; Ibn Djallab, al-TafiS ed. al-Dahmani, Beirut 
1408/1987, ii, 154, cf. the Hanafi al-Ankirawi, Fatawa, 
Balak 1281/1864-5, i, 303). For the same reason, 
according to the Malikis, the sarf transaction is invalid 
if both parties borrow the gold or silver in order to 
make delivery (al-sarf ‘ala al-dhimma) (Sahnin, al- 
Mudawwana, Cairo 1323/1905, repr. Beirut n.d., iii, 
396; al-Dardir, al-Sharh al-saghir, ed. Wasfi, Cairo 
1972, iti, 50 gloss). 

There is disagreement as to whether the require- 
ment of mutual delivery is satisfied by a set-off of 
debts (tatdruh al-daynayn). The Malikis regard the set- 
off as a valid sarf'if both debts are presently due, the 
Hanafis and Zaydis as being valid whether or not 
due. The Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, on the other hand, 
do not consider such a transaction a valid sarf (Ibn 
Rushd, Bidéyat al-mudjtahid, Cairo n.d., ii, 174; Ibn 
Kudama, al-Mughni, ed. al-Turki and al-Hulw, Cairo 
1408/1989, vi, 106; al-Subki, x, 101; Ibn al-Murtada, 
iii, 389). 

Where there has been only part performance of 
the contract the Malikis treat the entire contract as 
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void (al-Mudawwana, iii, 392; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Ka/i, 
ed. al-Maritini, al-Riyad 1400/1980-1, ii, 634, cf. al- 
Muntaka, iv, 264). The other schools, following the 
principle of the severability of contracts (tafrik al-safka), 
uphold the sarf to the extent it has been executed {al- 
Nawawi, al-Madjmii‘, Cairo n.d., ix, 461, cf. al-Shafi‘r, 
al-Umm, Cairo n.d., iii, 26; al-Mardawi, al-Insaf, ed. 
al-Fiki, Beirut n.d., v, 45; al-Suyari, i, 98; Ibn al- 
Murtad, iii, 387-8). Some jurists hold the view that 
the parties’ failure to take delivery under the sarf con- 
tract not only voids the contract but amounts to a 
sin, unless they take the trouble to repudiate the con- 
tract before separating (al-Madjmii, ix, 460-1, cf. al- 
Bahrani, al-Hada’ik al-nadira, ed. al-Irawani, Beirut 
1405/1985, xix, 277). 

The requirement that mutual delivery take place 
upon contracting makes it possible for either party to 
prevent the enforcement of an executory sarf contract 
by terminating the contractual session without taking 
delivery (al-Muntaka, iv, 264, cf. al-Shaybani, al-Amaii, 
Haydarabad 1360, 15-16). Furthermore, given the 
widespread circulation of different mintages and sub- 
standard coins in the mediaeval period, the jurists had 
to determine how far subsequent adjustments in the 
interest of a dissatisfied party were consistent with the 
rule of mutual delivery (e.g. Mawahib al-djalil, iv, 322- 
6; al-Mardawi, v, 45-9). 

The prohibition of rbd requires that exchanges of 
gold for gold or silver for silver involve equal quan- 
tities of the metals, any inequality constituting riba al- 
fadl, although some early authorities, most notably Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/687), are reported to have rejected the 
doctrine of riba al-fadl, at least for a time (e.g. al- 
Tahawi, Sharh ma‘Gni al-athar, ed. al-Nadjdjar, Cairo 
n.d., iv, 63-71, al-Subki, x, 23-5), and thus to have 
permitted the exchange of unequal quantities of gold 
for gold and silver for silver—such unequal exchanges 
being termed sarf in the hadith (al-Nasafi, Talat al- 
talaba, Beirut n.d., 114; al-Nawawi, Sharh sahih Muslim, 
Cairo n.d., xi, 23-4), a sense familiar to early lexi- 
cography, see Ibn Sida, al-Mukhassas, Beirut n.d., xii, 
30 (quoting al-Khalil b. Ahmad [¢.v.]). The require- 
ment of strict equality (éasdwi) applies to all such 
exchanges, whatever the form of the metals, whether 
raw ore (éér), ingots (nukra, sabika), coins (madrib) or 
manufactured articles (masigh, masnii‘, haly), with the 
equality to be measured by weight (wazn), as in the 
time of the Prophet, without regard to the market 
value (kima) of the objects (e.g. al-Bahiti, ili, 262-3). 
The reasonableness and hence the validity of an 
exchange of exactly similar coins have been ques- 
tioned (Ibn Nudjaym, al-Bafr al-r@ik, ed. Cairo, vi, 
193, cf. NJ. Coulson, A history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 
1964, 42). 

While campaigning in Syria, Mu‘awiya (d. 60/680) 
reportedly exchanged manufactured articles taken as 
booty for their value in the same metal, for which 
he was rebuked by other Companions, including the 
Caliph “Umar (al-Zurkani, Sharh al-Muwatta’, Beirut 
n.d., ili, 278-9; al-Muntakd, iv, 261-2), and this prac- 
tice is said to have continued in Syria until ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 101/720) put an end to it (al- 
Subkt, x, 79). Nonetheless, the opinion that the value 
added by labour should be reflected in the rate of 
exchange continued to find support. This teaching is 
attributed to Dawiid al-Zahiri (d. 270/884) (al-Shatti, 
Risdla ft mas@il al-imim Dawiid al-Zahiri, Damascus 
1330, 21, cf. al-Muhalla, viii, 493), and it is reported 
of both al-Shafi‘t (Ibn al-Murtada, iii, 387, cf. al- 
Shayzarl, Nihayat al-rutba fi talab al-hisba, ed. al-‘Arini, 
Beirut 1969, 75) and Ahmad b. Hanbal (Ibn Kudama, 








vi, 60) that they prohibited equal exchanges by weight 
of whole for broken coins because of the discrepancy 
in value. The most prominent later proponent of this 
doctrine was the Hanbali Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), 
according to whom manufactured articles of gold or 
silver are outside the scope of the law of sazf, which 
is intended to promote monetary stability (al-Ba‘li, al- 
Ikhtiyarat al-fikhiyya, ed. al-Fiki, Cairo n.d., 127; Ibn 
Kayyim al-Djawziyya, [lém al-muwakkitn, ed. Sa‘d, 
Cairo 1388/1968, ii, 154-63; al-Haymi, al-Rawd al- 
nadir, Beirut n.d., iii, 229-31; Ibn al-Aliisi, Djala’ al- 
‘aynayn, Cairo 1400/1980, 628-44). 

The attribution to Malik of the view that coinage 
might be exchanged for its value in the same metal 
was vigorously denied by his followers (Ibn Kudama, 
vi, 60; al-Subki, x, 79-83, cf. J. Schacht, The origins 
of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, 67). Many 
Malikis did, however, support the opinion expressed 
by Malik that a traveller in dire need of coins might 
pay for them with the same metal in such a quan- 
tity as to cover the cost of minting (al-Kabas, ii, 822, 
ef. al-Khirshi, v, 43 [no longer applicable according 
to Ashhab, d. 204/819]; al-Muntaka, iv, 259; al- 
Mawwak, al-Tadj wa ‘l-ikiil, on the margin of Mawahib 
al-galil, iv, 318 [only if life is in jeopardy]). 
Furthermore, the Malikis permit the exchange of up 
to six pieces of gold or silver currency passing by tale 
for an equal number of pieces made of the same 
metal even when the latter are up to one-sixth greater 
in weight. Such an exchange, termed mubddala, must 
be in the nature of an accommodation (ma‘iif) to the 
party with the underweight (nakis) coins, and, accord- 
ing to some, must be expressly characterised by the 
parties as a mubadala, not a sale (al-Muntaka, iv, 259- 
60; al-Tasili, al-Bahdja sharh al-tuhfa, Cairo, 1370/1951, 
ii, 27-9). 

A further set of problems is posed when one or 
more objects, termed damima by Twelver Shi‘is (al- 
Shahid al-Awwal, al-Lum‘a al-dimashkiyya, ed. Kalantar, 
Kumm 1396/1976, iii, 441) and djarira by Zaydis (al- 
San‘ani, Minhat al-ghaffér, San‘a’ 1405/1985, iii, 1388), 
including objects subject to the laws of riba, are intro- 
duced into the exchange of the same metals, for exam- 
ple one dirham and a measure of dates as consideration 
for two dirhams (mas’alat mudd ‘adjwa) (al-Muzani, al- 
Mukhiasar, on the margin of al-Umm, ii, 145; Ibn 
Kudama, vi, 92-4; Ibn Radjab, al-Kawa’id, ed. Sa‘d, 
Cairo 1392/1972, 267-70; al-Muhalla, viii, 494-6). The 
Hanafis, Twelver Shi‘is and Zaydis recognise the 
validity of such a transaction, by analysing it as a sarf 
of one dirham for another and a sale of the dates 
for the other dirham. The sarf contract meets the test 
for equality. Such transactions are valid when the gold 
or silver on the one side exceeds that on the other, 
so that the excess can be referred to the added object 
(tartk al-itibar) (Ibn al-Murtada, iti, 338-40). The 
Mailikis, Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, on the other hand, 
regard this transaction as invalid, seeing in it the sale 
of a combination of things, with unascertained value, 
for two dirhams (cf. Kitéb al-Hudjdja, ii, 574-5; al- 
Tahawi, iv, 72-3 [critical]). More pertinently perhaps, 
such a sale can be used to circumvent the prohibi- 
tion of ba al-fadl, since an object of merely nomi- 
nal value can be introduced to validate what is 
essentially an unequal sa7f contract, and so should be 
prohibited as a preventive measure (sadd al-dhara’*‘) 
(cf. al-Muwatta’, 395; al-Muntaka, iv, 277). To obviate 
this result, some jurists, including the Zaydi Imam al- 
Hadi (d. 298/911) (Aetab al-Ahkam, San‘a 1410/1990, 
ii, 73; al-Kasim b. Muhammad, al-J‘tisém bi-habl Allah 
al-matin, ed. al-Fadil, San‘a’ 1404/1984, iv, 109) and, 
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reportedly, Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) (al-Mawwak, 
iv, 301), insisted that the object introduced should 
correspond in value to the excess (fad!) on the other 
side, and the Hanafi al-Shaybani is supposed to have 
regarded an unequal exchange of this sort as valid 
but reprehensible (makrih) (Ibn al-Humam, Fath al- 
kadir, repr. Kuwait n.d., vi, 271-2, cf. al-Nasir al- 
Utrish [d. 304/917], in R.B. Serjeant [ed.J, A Zaidi 
manual of Hisbah of the 3rd century (H), in RSO, xxviii 
[1957], 24 [better to exchange for the other metal]). 

On the ground of hardship (dariira), however, the 
Malikis permit the giving of up to one-half of a 
dirham as change in a sale with a purchase price of 
no more than a dirham, the exchange of currency 
being deemed ancillary to the sale (al-radd ‘ala or fi 
‘t-dirham) (al-Mawwak, iv, 301; Mawahib al-dalil, ww, 
318-21), whereas the Hanbalis validate similar trans- 
actions by analysing them as made up of two distinct 
contracts, sarf and sale (al-Bahiti, iii, 260-1). 

The exchange of a dirham and a dinar for a 
dirham and a dinar (al-Khirshi, v, 36-7 gloss) is also 
invalid according to the Malikis, Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, 
not to speak of the exchange of two dirhams and a 
dinar for one dirham and two dinars. The Hanafis, 
Twelver Shi‘is and Zaydis uphold the validity of these 
transactions, in the latter case by referring the silver 
coins on each side to the gold on the other, so that 
there is no requirement of equality (on the use of 
this principle as an evasive device, cf. al-Abi, Kashf 
al-rumiiz, Kumm 1408/1989, i, 500-1). 

The Malikis’ aversion to mixed transactions goes 
beyond that of the Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, for they 
prohibit an exchange in which, for example, gold and 
another object is traded for silver, this constituting a 
combination of sarf; in the Maliki sense, and an ordi- 
nary sale (al-sarf wa ‘l-bay‘) (al-Mudawwana, iii, 410), 
the incidents of which are deemed incompatible (al- 
Khirsht, v, 40-1, cf. Ibn Rushd, Fat@wa, ed. al-Talili, 
Beirut 1407/1987, i, 210; Bidayat al-mudjtahid, ii, 175 
[approving Ashhab’s rejection of this doctrine]; al- 
Baghawi, Sharh al-sunna, ed. al-Arna iat, Beirut 1403/ 
1983, viii, 67 [no basis for it]). Here, too, however, 
the Malikis recognise exceptions on the ground of 
hardship for transactions with a purchase price of no 
more than one dinar and transactions, however large, 
in which the sazf component involves the exchange 
of less than one dinar for dirhams. In either of these 
cases, where no more than two dirhams are due as 
change for a payment in dinars, the sarf is treated as 
ancillary to the sale, and delivery of the coins need 
not take place at the time of the contract (Hashiyat 
al-Dasitki ‘ala al-sharh al-kabir, Cairo n.d., iii, 32-3). 

The problems posed by the sale of objects with 
gold or silver ornamentation and by debased gold and 
silver coins are dealt with according to the rules for 
mixed transactions (but see Ibn Rushd, Fatdwa, i, 572; 
idem, al-Bayén wa ‘l-tahsil, ed. Arab, Beirut 1404/1984, 
vii, 30 [coins}). Where, however, the gold or silver 
ornamentation is in the form of a thin veneer that 
cannot be salvaged as saleable metal, the rules of sarf 
are deemed inapplicable (Ibn Kudama, vi, 96; al- 
Dardir, iii, 61-2; so also for coins, al-Kasani, Bada’ 
al-san@1‘, Cairo n.d., vii, 3137; al-“Abbadi, al-Djawhara 
al-nayywva, Istanbul n.d., i, 272; Ibn al-Salah, Fatawa 
wa-mas@ il, ed. al-Kal‘adji, Beirut 1406/1985, ii, 578; 
Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Azia@b Ma‘alim al-kurba, ed. Sha‘ban 
and Muti‘i, Cairo 1976, 124-5), so that, for exam- 
ple, a house with a gilded roof can be sold for gold 
although the gold in the roof exceeds the purchase 
price (al-Fatawé al-hindiyya, Beirut n.d., ili, 224). Where, 
on the other hand, the gold or silver in the article 








or coin can be detached or melted down, the Malikis, 
Shafi‘is and Hanbalis, following their rules for mixed 
transactions and the precedent found in the fadith 
(Sharh Sahth Muslim, xi, 17-19; al-Tahawi, iv, 71-5, cf. 
al-Tilimsani, AMifiah al-wusiil, ed. Kummi, Cairo n.d., 
62-3), do not permit a sale for the same precious 
metal as in the ornament or coin. The metal must 
be detached and sold separately according to the rules 
of sarf: These stringencies, except according to the 
Malikis, do not apply when an article with gold orna- 
mentation or a debased gold coin is sold for silver 
or vice versa; the Malikis do, however, make an excep- 
tion when the ornamentation does not exceed one- 
third of the value (or weight, according to others) of 
the object (al-Muwatta’, 394; al-Dasiki, iii, 40, cf. Ibn 
Rushd, al-Bayén wa ‘l-tahsil, ed. Hababi, Beirut 
1404/1984, vi, 439-40 [gold and silver combined)). 
Furthermore, when the gold or silver is so affixed as 
to be detachable only with loss of value, the Malikis 
apply the one-third rule to exchanges for the same 
metal, and there is no restriction on exchanges for 
the other metal (Ibn Djuzayy, 264-5). 

The Hanafis, Twelver Shi‘is and Zaydis permit 
exchanges of objects with gold or silver ornamenta- 
tion or debased coins for a greater quantity of the 
same precious metal, although for the Hanafis, coins 
which are predominantly gold or silver are deemed 
equivalent to coins of pure metal. Where such objects 
or coins are exchanged for each other, the jurists of 
these schools cross-reference the precious metal on 
each side to the other component (cf. al-Muhalla, viii, 
498-501). For the purpose of upholding its validity, 
the transaction is analysed as consisting of two ordi- 
nary sales. The sarf requirement of mutual delivery, 
however, continues to apply (Fath al-kadir, vi, 275). 
This analysis would permit the unequal exchange of 
debased coins for each other, a consequence that the 
Central Asian Hanafis, from fear that it would open 
the door to rbd, are reported to have refused to draw 
with respect to the greatly debased silver coins that 
served as their primary currency (Fath al-kadir, vi, 275, 
cf. Kadikhan, Fat@wa, on the margin of al-Fatawd al- 
hindiyya, ii, 252; Dawid b. Yusuf al-Khatib, al-Fat@wa 
al-ghiyathyya, Bilak 1323, 141-2; on ghitrift dirhams, 
see al-Kirmill, a/-Nukud al-~arabwya, Beirut n.d., 150-1). 

The extension of the law of sarf to copper coins 
functioning as currency (al-fuliis al-r@idja or al-nafika) 
is most strongly represented among the Malikis 
(Mudawwana, viii, 395-6), although there is also some 
support for this view in the Hanbalf (al-Mardawi, v, 
15), Shafi‘t (al-Zabidi, lthaf al-sdda al-muttakin, Beirut 
n.d., v, 447), Hanafi (al-Shaybani, cf. A.L. Udovitch, 
Partnership and profit in medieval Islam, Princeton, 1970, 
52-5) and Zaydi (Ibn al-Murtada; iii, 391) schools. 
There is disagreement among moder writers as to 
the applicability of the rules of sarf to transactions in 
paper currency (al-Ruihani, al-Mas@il al-mustahdatha, 
Kumm 1385/1965, 33 [no]; al-Sadr, al-Bank al-la- 
nbawt fi ‘I-Islam, 149-52 [depends on the nature of 
the currency]; al-“Uthmani, Takmilat fath al-mulhim, 
Karachi 1407/1988, i, 589-90 [yes]; Kararat wa-tawsiyat 
Madjma‘ al-Fikh al-Islami al-munbathik min Munazzamat 
al-Mu tamar al-Islami, Damascus 1418/1998, 40 [yes]; 
see also Madjallat Madjma‘ al-Fikh al-Islami, i [1408/ 
1987], 1721-1965 cf. ibid, v/3 [1409/1988], 1609- 
2261; and Bu °l-Shinkiti, a/-Kawl al-musaddad ft hukm 
zakat al-awrak, n.p. [Beirut] 1420/1999). 

The restrictiveness of the laws of sarf engendered 
evasive devices, Azyal [¢.v.], sometimes included as part 
of the exposition of the subject, even when labelled 
reprehensible (e.g. al-Nawawi, Rawdat al-tahbin, ed. 
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‘Abd al-Mawdjid and Mu‘awwad, Beirut 1412/1992, 
ili, 44-5). Additional pressure for such devices came 
from the practice of some Muslim governments of 
minting debased silver coins and then imposing an 
exchange rate that inevitably involved a violation of 
the law of sarf One expedient was to construe these 
exchanges as transactions by mutual delivery (mu‘atai), 
not sarf contracts, and thus not subject to the sarf 
restrictions (al-I'tisdm, iv, 108-9; al-‘Amili, Kitab al- 
Matadjir min miftah al-karéma, Cairo n.d., 7, 159, cf. 
al-Bahr al-r@ik, vi, 192). Shafi‘is are reported to have 
upheld unequal exchanges as reciprocal gifts (al-Dardir, 
iii, 57 gloss, cf. Rawdat al-tahbin, iti, 45), while Malikis 
validated small-scale unequal exchanges by appealing 
to the notion of hardship (al-Dasiki, iii, 35). Others 
insisted that the parties employ the device suggested 
in the hadith of an intervening sale of one of the cur- 
rencies for goods followed by a resale of the goods 
for the other currency (al-Shawkani, quoted in Siddik 
Hasan Khan, al-Rawda al-nadiyya, Cairo n.d., ii, 116- 
18), although regular resort to this device was con- 
troversial (al-Subki, x, 136, cf. al-Muhalla, viii, 512-13). 
Against the inconvenience of this cumbersome prac- 
tice, the Yemeni al-Makbali (d. 1108/1696) argued 
for an analysis according to which the parties were 
granting each other a license (ibaha) in the exchanged 
coins, thus effectively freeing all except professional 
money-changers from the restrictions of the law of sarf 
(al-Abhath al-musaddada, ed. al-Iryani, San‘@’ 1403/1982, 
286-7, 390-1, and Minhat al-ghaffar, iti, 1389). 

The complexity of the law of sarf made it difficult 
for those engaged in frequent exchanges to avoid vio- 
lating the prohibition of ba, which put the profes- 
sion of money-changing (sarraf, sayraf, sayrafi, musarnf) 
in a bad light (al-Baydn wa ‘l-tahsil, vi, 448 [better to 
exchange with merchants], cf. al-Dasiki, ili, 43 gloss), 
but this did not mean that its exercise by non-Muslims 
was encouraged (al-Mudawwana, vili, 403; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Ra’if, in N. Ziadeh, al-Hisba wa ‘l-muhtasib fi ‘l-Islam, 
Beirut 1963, 141, cf. Goitein, i, 229-30). The condem- 
nation of money-changers is particularly connected 
with the name of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728 [g.v.]) 
(Ibn Rushd, al-Mukaddamét al-mumahhadat, ed. A‘rab, 
Beirut 1408/1988, ii, 14), whose disapproval, accord- 
ing to a Shi‘ tradition, was countered by the Imam 
Dja‘far al-Sadik (d. 148/765 [g.v.]), when he noted 
that the Ashab al-Kahf {q.v.] of Kuran, XVIII, were 
money-changers (al-Tisi, al-Tahdhib, ed. al-Kharsan, 
Tehran 1390/1970, vi, 363; cf. al-Turayhi, Madjma‘ 
al-bahrayn, Beirut 1985, v, 79-80), but this did not 
prevent Twelver Shi‘i jurists from including money- 
changing among the reprehensible professions (al-Lum‘a 
al-dimashkiyya, iii, 218). Instructing money-changers in 
the rules of sarf and supervision of their transactions 
were among the duties of the muhtasih {see HIsBa] 
(Ma‘alim al-kurba, 227; al-Shayzari, 74). For more infor- 
mation on the money-changer, see sARRAF, in Suppl. 

With the nse of Islamic banking in recent decades, 
there has been renewed interest in such old questions 
related to sarf such as the permissibility of non-bind- 
ing agreements for future exchanges of currency at 
fixed rates {al-Baz, Ahkam sarf al-nukiid wa ‘l-‘umulat fi 
l-fikh al-islimt, ‘Amman 1419/1999, 109-31). New 
questions have also arisen, such as the possibility of 
satisfying the requirement of delivery of the currency 
during the contractual session by issuance of a cheque, 
a practice recognised as valid by the Islamic Law 
Academy (Madjma‘ al-Fikh al-Islam) of the Muslim 
World League (R4bitat al-‘Alam al-Islami) in 1409/ 
1989, atthe same time that it approved of delivery 
by entry of a record in the books of the bank (A.A. 











al-Salis, Mawsi‘at al-kadaya al-fikhiyya al-muGsira wa ’l- 
iktisad al-islami, Bilbisr [Egypt] 1423/2003, 630-1), and 
the same position was adopted by the Islamic Law 
Academy of the Organisation of the Islamic Conference 
(Munazzamat al-Mu’tamar al-Islami) in 1410/1990 
(Kararat wa-tawstyat Madjma‘ al-Fikh al-Islami, 113-4; 
also in Madjallat Madjma‘ al-Fikh al-Islami, vi/1, 
{1410/1990], 771-2). To the extent that delivery of 
currencies is accomplished in accord with contempo- 
rary international banking usages, mutual delivery sat- 
isfying the law of sazf may extend over several days 
(Yusuf al-Karadawi, Fatéwa muGsira, Beirut 1421/2000, 
ii, 462-4). 
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a (A. Zysow) 

SARIK, the name of a Tiirkmen [qv] tribe 
in Central Asia. Ethnonyms derived from colour- 
names are frequent in Turkic languages. Caghatay 
and Uzbek have sank, sarik “yellow, yellowish, pale, 
blonde” where other historical and modern Turkic 
languages have sariy or sari (Laude-Cirtautas, 64-8). 
The genealogy of the Sarik is connected to the Salur 
{g.v.] tribal group, including the Salur proper, the 
Ersari, Teke and Yomut. In his work on the histor- 
ical legends of the Tiirkmen, the Shadjara-yi Tarakima, 
Abu ’l-Ghazi Bahadur Khan of Khiwa [q.v.] links the 
descent of the Sarik and the Teke to Toy Tutmaz 
of the Salur (ed. Kargi Olmez, fol. 102a, Il. 4-5). The 
Salur are linked to Oghurdjik Alp, a descendant of 
the eponymous progenitor of the Tiirkmen, Oghuz 
Khan. Drawing on Sarik historical legends, Dshikijew 
connects the Sarik to various groups of Tatars and 
other peoples of Central Asia, but his arguments lack 
convincing support. No historical details about the 
habitat and history of the Sarik before the 16th cen- 
tury are available, except that since the Mongol period, 
they must have lived—along with other Tiirkmen 
tribes—between the Mangishlak [g.v.] peninsula and 
the Balkhan [g.v.] mountains. According to Abu ‘Il-Ghazr 
Bahadur Khan (references in Bregel 1981), in the 16th 
century, the Teke, Yomut and Sarik together paid a 
tax of 8,000 sheep to their Uzbek overlord, about 
half of what larger tribes like the Cowdur or Ersari 
paid at the time, or one-quarter of the tax of the 
Salur tribe proper. In the first Soviet census (1926), 
the Sarik numbered 34,000 or 4% of the whole num- 
ber of Tiirkmen (Bregel 1981, 13ff.). Sarik were also 
to be found in Tadjikistan, Afghanistan and Iran, but 
at the end of the 20th century, reliable figures are 
not available. 

In the 17th century, the Salur confederation broke 
up and the Salur and Ersari left western Turkmenistan. 
Their place was taken by three junior tribes, the Teke, 
Yomut and Sarik (Bregel 1981, 18). In the 18th cen- 
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tury, the Sarik nomadised between Kh"arazm and the 
Marw oasis. Around 1800, they gradually became the 
dominant Tiirkmen tribal grouping among the popu- 
lation in and around the oasis, engaging in agricul- 
ture as well as in nomadic pastoralism (Wood 1998, 
6-7, 70-5). Wood (1998) investigated the history of 
the Sarik of Marw (a large part of the Sarik tribal 
group) drawing on Western—including Russian—travel 
and political literature as well as on Persian, Bukharan 
and, in particular, Khiwan sources such as the chron- 
icles of the court historian Agaht. By 1822, Khiwa 
succeeded in supplanting Bukharan rule in the Marw 
area, keeping it until 1842 as an outpost in its fre- 
quent campaigns against Persia. At that time, the 
Sarik began a prolonged struggle for independence 
from Khiwa which ended in 1855, both sides exhausted 
from the annual campaigns. The period of relative 
stability had proved profitable for the agriculture and 
caravan trade of the Sariks, while the Khiwan khan 
had been able to draw revenues from them and use 
them as auxiliaries and border patrols. From 1857, 
under Persian pressure, the numerically superior Teke 
of Sarakhs moved into the Marw oasis and forced 
out the Sariks who, replacing the Salur of Yolotan 
and Pandjdih [g.v.] on the middle course of the 
Murghab river, remained there into the 20th century. 
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(BarBara KEeLLNER-HEINKELE) 
SARIKA. 
In literary criticism, “plagiarism”. 
Although the term sarka is used, no “theft” in the 
legal sense of the word is implied, as Islamic law does 
not recognise intellectual property. A modern book- 
let on intellectual theft stresses the moral turpitude 
involved, but does not invoke any Skar?@ norms or 
punishments (‘Abd al-Mannan, al-Sankat al-clmiyya). 
The victim of plagiarism could only have recourse to 
public opinion or approach a man of power (isti‘da’) 
to redress the situation. 
Literary theft occurred and was discussed predom- 
inantly, though not exclusively, in the field of poetry. 
The term sarika does cover “plagiarism” in the strict 
sense of the word, i.e. appropriation of someone else’s 
line or poem. But of greater importance and interest 
is its wider application, where it indicates any kind 
of “borrowing” and “developing” of an existing motif. 
As such it should be treated in the larger context of 
intertextuality, alongside other phenomena such as 
quotation (éadmin) and allusion (talmih). Since the term 
came to cover both acceptable and unacceptable bor- 
rowings, qualifications like sarika hasana “good theft” 
and sanka mahmiida “laudable theft” were introduced 
to characterise cases considered successful by the crit- 
ics. Or else the inappropriate paradoxical term was 








avoided altogether and substituted by a neutral one, 
akhdh “taking”. 

True plagiarism 

Already pre-Islamic poets mention literary theft as 
a known phenomenon by stressing that they do not 
have to rely on it. This is, of course, meaningful only 
on the background of a literary culture, in which 
poems are attributable to individual poets and the 
latter take pride in their craft. Alongside the general 
notion of “theft”, the term intihal “ascribing (verses) 
to oneself” is specifically used here. As later hand- 
books make clear, this means claiming other poets’ 
verses as one’s own without further ado (the obvious 
danger of anachronism involved in relying on these 
handbooks cannot be addressed here). It is difficult 
to judge the truth in the cases adduced by the later 
critics; one would need to ascertain if (a) they may 
not constitute quotations or formulae (see Bauer, in 
Bibl.) or (b) the victim of the plagiarism might not 
be an invention produced by intertribal hostilities. 

While the idea of intellectual property seems to 
have been well developed, there is one strange phe- 
nomenon that in a way runs counter to this notion, 
to wit, the behaviour of some famous poets called 
ighara, lit. “raiding”. This occurs only between con- 
temporaries and describes a situation in which a minor 
poet composes an outstanding line and is then forced 
by a major poet to relinquish it to him, on the pretext 
that he, the major poet, should have composed it. 
The victim, under threat of a stinging invective, would 
more often than not comply. Most notorious in this 
respect was the Umayyad poet al-Farazdak [q.v.]. 

In the literate society of ‘Abbasid times and later, 
outright plagiarism took the form of inserting extra- 
neous material, often whole poems, into one’s own 
diwan. The term often used for this is musdlata (see 
e.g. al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, ii, 119, 5), a post-classical 
word possibly derived from sili, a variant—by metathe- 
sis—of list “robber” (see Lane, s-/-é). For an interest- 
ing plagiarism feud, see AL-sARI AL-RAFFA’. Even 
contemporary authorities admitted that it was very 
difficult to establish the truth in the case of poems 
recurring in various diwans. Al-Tha‘Alibi, quoting two 
poems that he found both in a collection of al-Sari 
al-Raffa”s poetry in the latter’s own handwriting as 
well as in the dimedn of the Khalidi brothers in the 
hand of Aba ‘Uthman al-Khalidi, admits: “I do not 
know if I should attribute this situation to a conflu- 
ence of minds (tawdrud fal-khatiraynf) or to plagiary 
(musdlata) (Yatima, ii, 110, 5). The first possibility flows 
from the Muslim virtue of Ausn al-zann which enjoins 
people always to think best about others. But with 
poems consisting of five lines each, the idea of tawarud 
strains credulity (while, with one or two lines, it would 
not be impossible in an environment of mannerist 
poetising). Another way of explaining duplication of 
poems is, of course, uncertainty of attribution on the 
part of redactors. 

Borrowing 

While crude plagiary may have exercised the lit- 
erary public, a situation of truly literary interest arose 
only with the introduction of skilful changes into the 
borrowed verse. Critical literature developed along two 
lines: (1) general classifications and taxonomies of sarka, 
and (2) the collection and—to a lesser extent—critical 
evaluation of the sarikat of individual poets. 

(1) Classifications 

The sarka classifications are contained in a num- 
ber of books on literary theory, sometimes also in the 
introductions to sanka collections of individual poets. 
They tend to be highly inhomogeneous in the early 
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literature. The earliest example is al-Hatimi (d. 388/998 
[g.v.]) in his Hilyat al-muhddara fi sina‘at al-shir (see 
Bibl.). His terminology seems to be tentative, partly 
based on earlier traditions that he quotes with their 
chains of authorities, but without establishing a clear 
system. As a conseqnence, there is much overlap 
between the terms and a certain opacity prevails (see 
S.A. Bonebakker’s painstaking articles on al-Hatimi in 
the Bibl.). Ibn Rashik (d. 456/1063 or later [g.v.]) is 
aware of this inadequacy of al-Hatimi’s taxonomy, 
but he quotes him extensively all the same, with cer- 
tain alterations and re-interpretations (see von Grune- 
baum, Concept, 238-40; note that the author did not 
yet have the text of al-Hatimi’s Hilya). 

Ibn Waki‘ al-Tinnist (d. 393/1003) and Aba Hilal 
al-‘Askari (d. 395/1005 [g.v.]} introduced the idea that 
one had to distinguish between good and bad “pla- 
giary”. The former did so in the introduction to his 
attack on al-Mutanabbi (Munsif, 9-21, 22-39), the lat- 
ter in the first encyclopaedic work on literary theory, 
the “Book of the Two Arts” (Sind‘atayn, 196-237, cf. 
Kanazi, Studies, 112-22). This approach takes into 
account the fact that mannerist poetry is in constant 
intertextual dialogue with past poetry (on the term 
“mannerism” in this context, see S. Sperl, Mannerism 
in Arabic poetry, Cambridge 1989); as a result, bor- 
rowing motifs and developing and improving them 
becomes a way of life. 

Ibn Abr Tahir Tayftr (d. 280/893 [g.v.]) expressed 
this idea as follows: “The discourse of the Arabs hangs 
together, the later instances taking from the former. 
The original and newly invented of it (a/-mubtada‘ minhu 
wa “l-mukhtara‘) is rare, if you go through it and check 
it. Even the cautious and watchful man, who is gifted 
in eloquence and poetry, whether ancient or modern, 
will not be safe that his discourse take [something] 
from the discourse of someone else, even if he does 
his utmost in being cautious. ... How much more so 
with the affected constructer of conceits (al-mutakallif 
al-mutasanni‘) who is intentionally seeking for them” 
(apud al-Hatimi, Hilya, ii, 28). The last sentence is the 
description of the mannerist poet, who cannot but 
have recourse to the existing poetry. 

After a number of further attempts to instil some 
order into the traditionally transmitted terms, the tax- 
onomy of plagiarism became homogenised and solid- 
ified in the scholastic “lm al-baldgha “science of 
eloquence” (see BALAGHA], starting with al-Khatib al- 
Kazwini (d. 739/1338 [q.v.]), in his Talkhts al-Miftah. 

From the various endeavours of the theorists, some 
common notions emerge: 

(a) The focus of the discussion is overwhelmingly 
the single line, which is, of course, the most common 
approach in literary criticism and theory. 

(b) There is discussion about what is, and what is 
not, subject to a verdict of plagiary. Universally-known 
or well-worn motifs are in the public domain. Newly- 
invented motifs that are attributable to individual poets 
form the other extreme. These are rare and, accord- 
ing to Hazim al-Kartadjanni, “infertile”, because later 
poets would hardly dare to take them up again (al- 
ma‘ani ‘I-‘ukm, see Minhadj, 194, 14). Of greatest inter- 
est is the group of motifs in between the two extremes, 
those that have been treated, developed and improved 
upon (or, possibly, ruined) by a series of poets. Here 
a charge of plagiarism can only be avoided if the 
later poet introduces changes that confer a certain 
novelty on the borrowed motif. There are various 
ways of doing this: (1) by changing the context, by 
(a) inserting the motif into a different genre (e.g. from 





another motif of the same kind (see below); or (2) by 
changing the wording. If, by doing the latter, he 
improves on the rendition of the motif or adds a 
rhetorical twist to it, he can lay greater claim to it 
than the original poet. According to Hazim, there are 
four relationships between a poet and his motif: “inven- 
tion” (¢khurd’), “greater claim” (istihkak), “partnership” 
(shanka, which is either “equal participation” [zshtrak], 
when there is no quality difference between the ear- 
lier and later poet, or “falling short” [inAitaf], if the 
later poet is not up to par), and finally “plagiarism” 
(sarika) (Minhadj, 192-4). 

(c) Part of the taxonomy of plagiarism is based on 
the lafz-ma‘nd dichotomy: does the alleged plagiariser 
take only the motif or also its wording? Taking both 
with only minimal changes of the wording is the worst 
kind of sarika. 

(d) Plagiarism can only take place if the later poet 
consciously borrows from the earlier. Otherwise, 
identical or similar lines of poetry are due to a “con- 
fluence of two minds” (tawdrud al-khdtirayn): the two 
poets found the line independently of each other (see 
above). 

(e) An identical line could also be explained as a 
quotation (/admin, lit. “incorporation”). If it is not a very 
well-known line, the poet has to mark it as a quo- 
tation in order that it not be taken as a plagiarism. 

(2) Critical assessment of indwidual poets 

The other branch of literature devoted to sarika 
consists of collections of plagiarisms of individual poets, 
either in separate works or forming part of critical 
studies dealing with one or more poets. The most 
famous “modern” poets have all been made targets 
of such critiques: Abii Nuwas, Abi Tammam and 
especially al-Mutanabbi (at least six separate books 
have come down to us). There is usually very little 
in the way of naming and discussing their cases; the 
critics rather confine themselves instead to adducing 
the original (mostly by a “modern” poet) and the 
alleged plagiarism. They usually have a lenient 
approach, including many “laudable plagiarisms”. ‘They 
often manage to find several originals, either because 
the “plagiariser” has effected a combination of two 
“stolen” motifs or because there is some doubt as to 
the correct pedigree (the “originals” are sometimes 
not quite relevant, belonging, as it were, to a larger 
halo of motifs circling the motif in question). One is 
thus at times presented with little family trees of a 
motif (probably never more than four or five stages). 
This makes these works valuable for historical, sys- 
tematic and critical research into the imbrication of 
motifs—molecular investigations, as it were, into the 
overlap of consecutive versions of the motif, which 
in turn would lead, more importantly, to insights into 
the general tendencies governing such developments 
within a mannerist tradition of poetry. 

The most sophisticated cases are those in which the 
“plagiariser” welds two different motifs together. An 
example would be the following (from al-‘Amidi, /bana, 
31-2; the author starts with the pedigree verses and 


ends with the “plagiarising” verses by al-Mutanabbi) 


al-Buhturi: Male ta ahsh@a ’l-‘adiiwi balabilan 
fa-'rtadda yahsudu fika man lam yahsudi 
al-‘Abart@1:  Katta‘a ahsh@’a hasidthi wa-lam 


yathub [s.l.] ghalilu “l-hasha mina I- 
hasadi 

al-Mutanabbi: Katta‘tahum hasadan araéhum ma bihim 
fa-takattai hasadan li-man la yahsudu 


Here we have two motifs and their confluence in 


praise into love poetry), or (b) combining it with | al-Mutanabbi: Motif no. 1: People envy [in you] some- 
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one who does not have envy [because you are the 
best anyway, or because envy is an evil character trait 
that you do not have]; motif no. 2: The praised one 
tears the entrails of the enviers to shreds. 

(a) al-Buhturi: The first motif is there in the second 
hemistich without further ado. The second motif is 
lacking, but note that the entrails appear as a seat 
of emotion in the first hemistich. 

(b) al-‘Abarta’i: The second motif appears in the 
first hemistich without further ado. The second 
hemistich is an elaboration on it (again with hashd). 

(c) al-Mutanabbi: The entrails are gone, but the 
tearing apart is still there. Motif no. 2 is in the first 
hemistich (with an addition, namely, that this envy 
shows the enviers what [evil] is in them). Motif no. 
2 recurs in the second hemistich, inextricably bound 
together with motif no. 1. 

Al-Mutanabbi achieves a logical confluence of the 
two motifs, and in addition a pleasant balance between 
the two hemistichs: root g-t-‘ followed by Aasadan, fol- 
lowed by a contrast between “them” and “him”. 

This technique of knitting together two indepen- 
dent motifs seems to be subsumed under the term 
talftk. Ibn Rashtk deals with it in one chapter of his 
Kurddat al-dhahab (ed. Misa, 95-106). He says that al- 
Mutanabbr and Abu ’I-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri are the out- 
standing masters of this procedure. (Note that 
al-Tha‘alibi’s use of talftk in his K. al-Tawftk hi ’l-talftk, 
ed. Hilal Nadjr and Zuhayr Zahid, Beirut 1417/1996, 
seems to differ from Ibn Rashik’s, coming closer to 
mura‘at al-nazir “harmony of images”.) 
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. (W.P. HErnricHs) 

SARKAR (p.), lit. "head fof] affairs”, a term used 
in Mughal Indian administration and also in 
the succeeding British Indian domination of 
the subcontinent. 

1. In the structure of Mughal provincial 
government, as elaborated under the Emperor Akbar 
{g.v.] in 989/1580, there was a hierarchy of the saba 
[g.v.] or province, under the sibadar [q.v.] (also called 
sipahsalar, nazim and sahib-i siba); the sarkar, or dis- 
trict, under the fawdjdar [g.v.], who combined both 
administrative and military functions, corresponding 
to the two separate officials of British India, the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police; and the 
pargana {q.v.] or mahall, i.e. subdistrict, headed by var- 
ious officials with specific functions, such as the kadz 
for the administration of justice and the kaningo and 
€awdhart concerned with revenue collection. Thus in 
Akbar’s time, Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami enumerated within 
the province of Awadh {g.v.] (Oudh) 5 sarkars and 38 
parganas {see PARGANA and MUGHALS. 3]. 

2. As a term in the historical geography 
of more recent India, sarkér appears Anglicised 
as “the [Northern] Circars”, specifically for the coastal 
territory north of Madras and the Coromandel Coast 
in peninsular South India, in part to the south of the 
delta of the Godavari river but mostly to its north 
(hence now in the northeasternmost tip of Andhra 
Pradesh State in the Indian Union). This territory was 
ceded to the British East Indian Company in 1765 
by the Mughal ruler in Dihli, Shah ‘Alam II, but 
claimed by the Nizam of Haydarabad, leading to a 
treaty of 1766 whereby the Nizam gave up his claim 
in return for the provision of a force of British troops 
to be at his disposal [see further, HAYDARABAD, at Vol. 
HI, 320b-322a]. 

3. In informal Anglo-Indian usage, the Sarkar 
(local pronunciation, Sirkar, often written “Sircar”) 
meant the state or the government, and this contin- 
ued to be the usage all through British Indian times. 
It may be noted that the term now popularly and 
almost ubiquitously used to denote the British domi- 
nation in India, its government and administration, 
sc. “the Raj” (in Hindi and the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages, radj is a regular derivative of radjya “king- 
ship, rule”, cognate with raqja “ruler”), is a neolo- 
gism of the post-1947 period, probably from the later 
1950s, when what had been “the Raj” had in fact 
for several years ceased to be. 

Bibliography: See the Bibls. to the various admin- 
istrative terms of Mughal provincial administration 
cited above, and also Yule and Burnell, Hodson- 
Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases, "London 1903, 222, 754, 840-1; P. Saran, 
The provincial government of the Mughals, Allahabad 
1941; S.R. Sharma, Mughal government and adminis- 
tration, Bombay 1951; information from Prof. 
Christopher Shackle. (C.E. Boswortu) 
SARRAF (a), lit. “money-changer”, such per- 

sons often functioning as bankers in pre- 
modern Islam. 

In ftkh [9.v.], sarfis a contract of sale (bay‘ [¢.v.]). 
It applies to currency exchange, originally of gold 
(dinars) to silver (dirhams) and vice-versa. The Hadith 
provides basic rules for currency exchange, such as 
that the transaction should be on the spot (yad™ bi- 
yad) [see r1BA]. Among the famous fadiéfs relating to 





sarf is “Gold for silver is rba@ except hand-to-hand” 
(Malik, Muwatta’, sarf). 

Money-changing was an activity apparently engaged 
in by the earliest Muslims. This was related to their 
involvement in trade, including by the Prophet him- 
self [see TAD]IR; TIDJARA]. However, several hadiths 
warn of the dangers of mbé in currency exchange if 
parties do not follow the rules of saz Thus money- 
changing as a profession was not held in high esteem 
by the fukaha’. The popular view was that non-Muslims 
(particularly Jews and Christians) were better suited 
to it than Muslims, who were constrained by the pro- 
hibition on 7a (for money-changing and banking in 
the mediaeval Arab world, see DJAHBADH, and saRF, 
in Suppl.). 

In the Ottoman Empire, sar7@fs were more than 
money-changers; they were also moneylenders and 
brokers, and pawnbrokers. In time, many sarrafs 
became large financiers with well-recognised interna- 
tional connections, and played a significant role in 
the economy and politics of the empire. They were 
based mainly in the capital, Istanbul, but also oper- 
ated in provincial capitals. Greeks, Jews, Armenians 
and Muslims were involved in the profession. 

With the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in 
857/1453, the Italian predominance in finance in that 
city ended, to be replaced by that of Ottoman non- 
Muslim subjects, particularly Greeks. Mehemmed II 
(r. 848-50/1444-6 and 855-86/1451-81) favoured 
Greeks who played an active role in Ottoman finance, 
taxation through tax-farming (e.g. administration of 
customs zones and mines) and politics during his reign. 
From the mid-10th/16th century, Jewish bankers (sar- 
rafs) and tax-farmers challenged Greek dominance in 
both finance and long-distance trade. Because of the 
activities of the Inquisition in Catholic countries in 
that century, under the protection of the Ottoman 
Sultans, several wealthy Marrano Jewish families came 
to settle in Istanbul. Many were to be involved in 
large-scale banking operations, international trade, and 
investment in tax farms. Financial expertise and close 
links to the Sultan and ruling élite gave them con- 
siderable power. Well-known Jewish names of this 
period include Dona Gracia Mendes, Don Joseph Nasi 
and Alvaro Mendes. Later, the role of the Jews 
declined, and Armenians became prominent as  sar- 
rafs, with some of their members rising to promi- 
nence; for example, Mustafa III (1171-87/1757-74) 
appointed a member of the Armenian Duzuoglu fam- 
ily as manager of the imperial mint. The ability of 
the Duzuoglu family to mobilise credit for the state, 
domestically and abroad, enabled them to retain con- 
trol of the day-to-day activities of the mint until the 
1820s (Pamuk, Monetary history, 202). 

Until the 10th/16th century especially, the sarafs 
functioned in a context of expanding trade both within 
and without the empire. Facilitated by networks, their 
business was enhanced by increased credit or barter- 
ing as a result of the limited supply of gold and sil- 
ver coins. They used several financial instruments, e.g. 
the havale (Ar. hawala {9.v.]) was “an assignation of a 
fund from a distant source of revenue by a written 
order. It was used in both state and private finances 
to avoid the dangers and delays inherent in the trans- 
port of cash” (Inalcik and Quataert, An economic and 
social history, 208). Letters of credit were also widely 
used, particularly from the mid-11]th/17th century, 
by merchants and for government payment. The 
increase in trade also meant more opportunities for 
currency exchange, which was abetted by the prob- 
lem of a universally acceptable currency, the fluctu- 
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ations in the purity of the coinage and currency values. 

From the 11th/17th to the 19th centuries, the state 
continued to need and encourage the activities of the 
sarrafs, tax-farming being one. Until the late 10th/16th 
century, the empire’s financial situation had been 
strong, with the major part of taxation being collected 
locally and mostly in kind by the sepakis under the 
fimar system. These funds were used locally. The fimar 
system then began to be abandoned in favour of tax- 
farming [see MULTEzIM], and tax units (mukdata‘'s) began 
to be auctioned off at Istanbul. Sarva based on 
Istanbul were thus able to purchase tax-farming privi- 
leges or to lend money to purchasers. Sarrafs also 
became direct lenders to the treasury and were con- 
sidered the most dependable source of liquid funds. 
As the empire sank further into fiscal decline after 
the 1760s, it relied on the sarrafs to use their con- 
nections with European organisations to arrange short- 


term direct loans to the state. The sarra@fs also became | 


personal financiers to the sultans and many leading 
Ottoman bureaucrats. It is estimated that, e.g. in 1860, 
the short-term debts of various government offices to 
private banking firms (sarrd/s) alone amounted to 250 
million francs (Kasaba, The Ottoman empire, 80). By the 
mid-19th century, the power of sarra@fs as well as of 
tax-farmers and merchants equalled and perhaps sur- 
passed the power of the bureaucratic élite. 

Not all sarra@fs prospered. Of the hundreds, espe- 
cially in the capital, who combined petty exchange 
with other small-scale money lending, relatively few 
became extremely rich, particularly through their deal- 
ings with the central or provincial authorities. Towards 
the end of the 11th/17th century, the sarréf of Istanbul 
organised around a guild and began to move their 
business to the Istanbul suburb of Galata [see GHALATa, 
in Suppl.], later to be known as “Galata bankers”. 
Consolidation was also taking place. For instance, in 
the early 1840s, eighty members of the guild of sar- 
7afs were accredited by the government; by the mid- 
1850s, the number was down to 18. The sarraf families 
included the Baltazzis, the Rallis, Zarafis, the 
Rodoconachis and Duzuoglus. These families played 
prominent roles in most of the major private and 
public banks that were established in the second half 
of the 19th century, starting with the Istanbul Bankasi 
(Bank of Istanbul) in 1845 (Kasaba, The Ottoman empire, 
76). 

The stereotypical view of sarrafs is that they were 
on the whole non-Muslims. However, Muslims appear 
to have been involved in all aspects of sarr@f business, 
including tax-farming, currency exchange, money lend- 
ing and international trade. A sample of 534 tax farms 
in the 10th/16th and 11th/17th centuries shows that 
around 60% of tax farmers were Muslims (Cizakca, 
Comparative evolution, 154-7). Research into the 10th/16th 
and 1|1th/17th century court records of specific regions 
(primarily Anatolia) of the Ottoman Empire also chal- 
lenges the view that Muslims were not involved in 
money-lending or in the traditionally problematic area 
of interest. While there is debate among historians as 
to any marked difference between the Arab and 
“Turkish” parts of the Empire in regard to the accepta- 
bility of lending at interest, there is evidence that such 
transactions were carried out by Muslims in Anatolia 
on a relatively large scale, and that the practice was 
supported by the highest religious authorities of the 


time and approved by the kddis (judges) who were | 


responsible for implementing the Sharia and kanin. 
The best-known example was the cash wakf contro- 
versy and the associated charging of lending. Many 
of the fatwas of the time, even by the Sheykh al-Islam 





and other religious authorities, declared the permissi- 
bility not only of the cash wakf but also of interest 
charged on loans advanced therefrom (see Mandaville, 
Usurtous piety). However, towards the end of the 19th 
century, the Muslim role in sarraf business was radi- 
cally curtailed by the increasing importance of non- 
Muslim sarraf families and the emergence of banks, 
established largely by Europeans and by Armenian 
and Greek sarrafs. 
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2000. 2 (ABDULLAH SAEED) 
SATIS at-HUSRI, Ottoman official, educa- 
tor, Arab Minister and theorist of Arab 


nationalism, d. 1968. 

He was born in San‘a’, Yemen in 1880 to an Arab 
family of Aleppo. Both his father and mother were 
of prominent Aleppine mercantile families. His father, 
Muhammad Hilal al-Husri (b. 1840), served as an 
Ottoman judge after his graduation from al-Azhar 
University, becoming at the time of his son’s birth 
Director of the Court of Criminal Appeals in the 
Yemeni capital. Owing to the pattern of his father’s 
shifting appointments in accordance with Ottoman 
practice, Sati‘ accompanied his family to a number 
of countries. Receiving his early education at home, 
Sati‘ learnt Ottoman Turkish, Arabic and French. At 
the age of thirteen, he began his formal education at 
the College of Miilkiyye Mektebi in Istanbul, study- 
ing mathematics, history, botany, French and chem- 
istry. Graduating with distinction in 1900, he chose 
to serve as a natural science teacher in a secondary 
school in the Balkans. During this period, he began 
to develop a lifelong interest in the question of nation- 
alism and the rights of national communities. Shortly 
before the eruption of the Young Turk revolution in 
1908, he came into contact with members of the 
Committee of Union and Progress [see ITTIHAD WE 
TERAKKI DJEMIYETI]. He also assumed in the same 
period the post of district governor in Kosovo and 
Florina. 

After the revolution, al-Husri returned to Istanbul 
with the determination to propagate and implement 
his belief in a modern education system, coupled with 
his desire to articulate a secular notion of Ottomanism. 
This he did by founding new journals, publishing new 
school textbooks on various scientific subjects and tak- 
ing part in public debates relating to contemporary 
issues. Furthermore, between 1909 and 1912 he 
assumed the directorship of the Teachers’ Training 
College in Istanbul, restructuring and modernising in 
the process its entire curricula and management. He 
also visited a number of European countries to 
acquaint himself with the latest methods of pedagogy. 
By the end of his directorship, al-Husri had become 
one of the most influential educators throughout the 
Ottoman Empire. 

His most distinctive intellectual contribution in the 
Ottoman period of his life was five lectures he delivered 
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in Istanbul in 1913 on the significance of patriotism. 
In those lectures, entitled Vatan igin, he called for 
building a new Ottoman community based on the 
idea of the fatherland as an object of love. Moreover, 
these lectures were to form the basis of his Arab 
nationalist theory in the wake of his decision to leave 
the Ottoman capital in 1918 and join the newly 
formed government of Amir Faysal in Damascus. 

In his Arab phase, al-Husri resumed his interrupted 
career by acting as Director General of Education, 
and then Minister of Education in the Syrian gov- 
ernment until its liquidation by the French in 1920. 
After a short sojourn in Italy and Egypt, he once 
again joined Faysal, the new king of British-mandated 
‘Trak, and became Director General of Education from 
1923 to 1927. He used this opportunity to create a 
new system of instruction geared towards the incul- 
cation of Arab nationalism, coupled with his insis- 
tence on high standards and rigorous methods of 
promotions. Meeting resistance or obstruction in the 
course of his duties, he resigned his post and devoted 
himself to lecturing at the Teachers’ College and pub- 
lishing a new journal on education. In 1935 he 
assumed the deanship of the Law College and was 
appointed Director of Antiquities between 1936 and 
1941. Following the second British occupation of ‘Irak 
in 1941, al-Husri was, along with other non-‘Iraki 
Arab nationalists, deported to Syria and stripped of 
his ‘Iraki citizenship. In 1944 he was invited by the 
Syrian government to modernise and overhaul its sys- 
tem of education. The foundation of the Arab League 
in 1945 afforded. al-Husri the opportunity to develop 
its cultural and educational policies. After acting as a 
cultural adviser, he was appointed the first director 
of its Institute of Higher Arab Studies in 1953. After 
his retirement in 1957, al-Husri wrote and published 
a number of studies on pan-Arabist subjects, includ- 
ing his memoirs, which dealt with his ‘Iraki period. 
He died in 1968. 
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SATR (a.), “concealment”, a term used in 
a variety of senses particularly by the Is- 
ma‘iliyya [g.v.] The Isma‘ilis originally used it in 
reference to a period in their early history, called dawr 
al-satr, stretching from soon after the death of udm 
Dja‘far al-Sadik in 148/765 to the establishment of 
the Fatimid state in 297/909. The Isma‘ili amdm, 
recognised as the ka@’im or mahdi by the majority of 
the early Isma‘ilis, was hidden (mastir) during this 
period of concealment; in his absence, he was repre- 
sented by hudjdjas (see Dja‘far b. Manstr al-Yaman, 
Kitab al-Kashf, ed. R. Strothmann, London 1952, 98- 
9; al-Shahrastani, 146). Later, the Isma‘ilis of the 
Fatimid period, who allowed for continuity in their 
imamate, recognised a series of three such “hidden 
imams” (al-@ imma al-mastitriin) between Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il b. Dja‘far, their seventh imam, and ‘Abd Allah 
al-Mahdi, founder of the Fatimid dynasty (see H.-F. 
al-Hamdani, On the genealogy of Fatimid caliphs, Cairo 
1958, text 11-14). 

In the aftermath of the Nizari-Musta‘li schism of 
487/1094 in Isma‘ilism, the early Nizari Isma‘ilis 
experienced another period of satr, when their zmams, 
descendants of Nizar b. al-Mustansir (d. 488/1095 








[g.v.]}, remained hidden for several decades. The inac- 
cessible Nizari imams were now once again repre- 
sented by Audjdjas, starting with Hasan-i Sabbah [9.2.], 
who also ruled over the Nizari state from Alamit 
[¢.v.]. The period of satr in early Nizari history ended 
with the declaration of the fiy@ma at Alamiit in 
559/1164 and the resulting open emergence of the 
Nizari imamate. Subsequently, the term satr acquired 
a new meaning for the Nizaris. As explained by Nasir 
al-Din al-Tisi, the Nizaris had by the late Alamit 
period formulated what may be called a new doc- 
trine of satr. In this context, saér no longer referred 
to the physical concealment of the imams; instead, it 
referred to a time when spiritual reality or religious 
truths (Aak@’ik) were hidden in the détin of religion, 
requiring the observance of takiyya in any necessary 
form, including the adoption of the Sunni Shari‘ as 
demanded earlier by the sixth lord of Alamit, Djalal 
al-Din Hasan (607-18/1210-21). 

The Musta‘li Isma‘ilis, who survived only in the 
Tayyibi form after the downfall of the Fatimid dynasty, 
have experienced. a period of satr, in the original 
Isma‘ili sense of the term, since their twentieth imam, 
al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah [q.v.], was murdered in 
524/1130. It is the belief of the Tayyibr Isma‘ilis that 
all their imams, starting with al-Amir’s son al-Tayyib 
who disappeared in infancy, have remained hidden 
to the present day. In their absence, da% mutlaks, or 
supreme dd%s, have led the affairs of the Tayyibiyya 
(q.v.). 

Satr found expression also in the Isma‘ilis’ cyclical 
conception of religious history of humankind. The 
Isma‘ilis believed from early on that this hierohistory 
was comprised of seven eras or dawrs, all except the 
last one being eras of satr, because the inner, immutable 
truths of religions or the Aaka’ik remained undisclosed. 
In this scheme, only in the seventh and final escha- 
tological era initiated by the 4a’tm before the end of 
the physical world, would the Aaka’7k be fully revealed 
to humankind. This final age, designated as the dawr 
al-kashf or the era of manifestation, would be an age 
of pure spiritual knowledge when there would no 
longer be any distinction between the za@hir and batin 
dimensions of religion, and between religious laws and 
their inner meanings. On the basis of astronomical 
calculations, the Tayyibis of Yaman introduced fur- 
ther innovations into this cyclical scheme. They con- 
ceived of a grand aeon (kawr al-a‘zam) composed of 
countless cycles, each one divided into seven eras. 
This grand aeon would progress through successive 
cycles of concealment (sat) and manifestation (kash/), 
and it would be finally concluded by the Great 
Resurrection (kiydmat al-kiydmai) proclaimed by the 
final k@’im. 
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SAWLADJAN (a), said to be an Arabised form 
of Pers. éawgan “polo stick” [see GAwGAN]. The 
intrusive / makes this difficult, but D.N. MacKenzie, 
A concise dictionary of Pahlavi, London 1971, 22, has 
*caw(VJagan (“of doubtful transcription”). At all events, 
the curve of a polo stick makes it a suitable figura- 
tive expression, either as a simile [see TASHBIH] or as 
a metaphor [see isti‘ARa], in classical Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish literatures, for the curving eyebrows and 
locks or tresses of hair of a beautiful girl; see 
Annemarie Schimmel, The two-colored brocade. The imagery 
of Persian poetry, Chape) Hill N.C. and London 1992, 
284-5. (C.E. Boswortx) 


SEGBAN (r., from Pers. sagban “servant in charge | 


of dogs, or keeper of the sultan’s hounds”. In Ottoman 
Turkish, it was often spelled sekbdn, and also written 


as segmen or seymen, following popular pronunciation), | 


a term of Ottoman palace and military or- 
ganisation, 


In the Ottoman Empire, the term had three gen- | 


eral uses which evolved over time: first used for the 
guardians of the sultan’s hunting dogs, it was then 
applied to members of various salaried infantry units 
within the Janissaries, surviving until the corps itself 
was abolished in 1826, and finally, as the name of 
groups of infantry auxiliaries or militias. Officially pro- 
hibited as a military term in the latter use at the 
beginning of the 18th century, it was briefly revived 
again in the 19th. In present-day provincial Turkish, 
segmen refers to an armed ceremonial escort in national 
dress. 

The first use of the term segbaén occurs in a wakf 
deed of the late 8th/14th century. Hunting and dogs 
were an integral part of the early Ottoman court, 
especially that of Bayezid I [g.v.], who is credited with 
greatly expanding the number of segbdns. Servants for 
the hunting parties were probably recruited from war 
captives or as part of the military levy (devshirme [9.v.]). 
Early records indicate that villagers sought protection 
from recruitment, or from other obligations to segbans, 
indicating the burden which hunting could impose on 
the populace. Murad I [g.v.] explicitly recognised the 
service of his segbans and falconers in his will, eman- 
cipating them at his death. Segbéns figure prominently 
in Ottoman miniature painting. Siileyman I [g.v.] him- 
self was portrayed as a great hunter, and surrounded 
by dogs and their keepers (see “oTHMANLI. viii. Painting, 
Pl. X, for an example). 

In the 9th/15th century, the evolution of courtly 
retinue to fighting units became more marked, and 
it is at this point that segbans became part of the 
Janissaries. In 855/1451, Mehemmed II added 7,000 
segbans to the Janissaries, with a separate commander, | 
the segbdn bashi, who joined the ranks of the high offi- | 
cials of the empire (Chalcondyles, ed. Bonn 1848, bk. 
wii, 377). Other officers of the segbéns included a kethtida 
and a katb. After the middle of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, the segbdn bashi was subordinated to second-in- 
command after the agha, and generally remained in 
Istanbul when the agha left on campaign. The segbans 
formed the 65th orta of the Janissaries, and were 
divided into two sections: a small cavalry orta of 40- 
70 men, most of whom were sons of Janissary offi- | 
cers, and 34 déliiks (companies of infantry), known as 





the segban bélikleri. Hunting traditions survived in the 


33rd _béliik, called the awedji (hunter) balk, which accom- 
panied the sultan on hunting parties but not on cam- 
paign; sons of Janissaries and statesmen alike made 
up its rolls. 

A second general use of the term was for provin- 
cial auxiliary mercenary or militia troops, like the 
lewend [q.v.], who served the official appointees to the 
provinces, the pashas, mir-i mirans, beglerbegr or sandjak 
begleri [g.vv.|. Initially the entourage of the governor 
(pasha), his private retinue and army (kapi halki), seg- 
ban also came to be applied to troops called to cam- 
paign, and paid out of the central treasury (mii segbans, 
mirt lewend). Provincial officials were the recruiters of 
the segban-lewend style of troops, and by the end of 
the 18th century, they were each required to mobilise 
1,000-2,000 cavalry or infantry for campaigns. The 
essential characteristic of such auxiliaries was that they 
carried firearms, were recruited for short periods, and 
were drawn from the countryside, often from among 
the landless and lawless [see BARGD. iv]. Their first sig- 
nificant appearance in that military capacity was during 
the Ottoman-Habsburg War of 1593-1606, when a 
few hundred were noted among the troops in Hungary. 
They were organised as other Ottoman troops, into 
companies or standards (bayrak), the latter generally 
numbering 50 or 100 men. Their use was increased 
in the latter 11th/17th century, as both Janissary and 
sipahis [q.v.] proved inadequate for facing the better- 
armed Habsburgs. 

The demobilisation of such troops led to countryside 
unrest, as they often stayed together as armed bands, 
and participated in uprisings such as the Djelali rebel- 
lions [see DJALALT, in Suppl.} or revolts of their pro- 
vincial masters. The central government endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to eliminate the designation segban around 
1700, but military necessity dictated its continuance, 
although the term mit lewend was the preferred usage 
for such troops by the mid-18th century. 

Such mercenary or militia troops could be found in 
all the territories of the empire, as armies of provincial 
officials, as the fighting units described above, or as 
guards of towns, where they were often in conflict 
with local Janissaries. They included Christian recruits, 
Serbians and Croatians, especially in the Principalities, 
where they were called seymen, and could be found 
in the fighting forces of Moldavia and Wallachia well 
into the 18th century. In general, however, Muslims 
were the primary recruits, and Albanians and Bosnians 
the most prized for their military prowess. 

The term segban was revived in military usage in 1808, 
when Mustafa Pasha Bayrakdar [g.v.] tried to continue 
the reforms of Selim III [¢.v.] by renaming the detested 
nizgdm-i djedid [g.v.] troops segban-i djedid, and incor- 
porating them as the eighth odjak of the Janissaries. 
The new troops allied with the Janissaries, however, 
and were instrumental in Mustafa’s own downfall that 
same year. The term segba@n disappeared when Mahmid 
Il [g.v.] eliminated the corps in 1826. 
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SEMENDIRE, the Ottoman Turkish form of 
the Serbian town of Smederovo, older form 
Semendria. Lying on the Danube downstream from 
Belgrade [g.v.] (lat. 44° 40' N., long. 20° 56’ E.), it 
was in pre-modern times a fortified town and, under 
the Ottomans, the chef-lieu of a sandjak of the same 
name. Since the break-up of Yugoslavia, it has come 
within the Serbian Republic. 

A first conquest under Murad II (842/1438) did 
not lead to permanent incorporation into the Ottoman 
Empire, since due to the crisis of 847-8/1444 the sul- 
tan thought it necessary to preserve the Serbian 
despotate as a buffer state between his own lands and 
those of the king of Hungary (Halil Inalcik and Mevlut 
Oguz (eds.), Gazavat-1 Sultan Murad b. Mehemmed Han, 
Izladi ve Varna savaslan (1443-1444) tizerinde anonim 
Gazavatnéme, Ankara 1978, 31-5, 102-3). According to 
Theodore Spandunes, it was George Kantakuzenos, 
surnamed Sachatai, a brother of the Byzantine princess 
Irene, consort of the Despot of Serbia George 
Brankovié, who came from the Morea to Serbia and 
built the fortified town of Smederovo. In 858/1454, 
this was one of the major centres of the Serbian 
despotate, with fortifications solid enough to withstand 
an Ottoman attack. In 860-1/1456 a Hungarian 
attempt to take the town was also beaten back by 
the same George Kantakuzenos (Th. Spandunes, On 
the origin of the Ottoman Emperors, tr. and ed. D. Nicol, 
Cambridge 1997, 29, 35; Memoiren eines Fanitscharen oder 
Tiirkische Chronik, tr. Renate Lachmann, with comm. 
by eadem, C.-P. Haase and G. Prinzing, Graz 1975, 
117, 210, this being the text supposedly written by 
Constantine of Ostrovica, an ex-Janissary or Janissary 
auxiliary; Th. Stavridis, The Sultan of Vezirs: the life and 
times of the Ottoman Grand Vezir Mahmud Pasha Angelowié 
(1453-1474), Leiden 2001, 82-95). 

After the death of George Brankovi¢ and that of 
his son Lazar two years later, Smederovo was inher- 
ited by the latter’s son-in-law, the Bosnian king Stepan 
Tomasevié, who in 863-4/1459 surrendered the city 
to Mahmiid Pasha, then beylerber of Rumeli. Born a 
member of the Byzantino-Serbian aristocratic family 
of the Angelovic¢, Mahmiid Pasha had been commis- 
sioned to take over the region in the name of Sultan 
Mehemmed II. Pope Pius II viewed the Ottoman con- 
quest of the Serbian despotate and the concomitant 
acquisition of Smederovo as a calamity all but equiv- 
alent to the end of the Byzantine Empire. Most 
possessions of the Serbian despotate within the king- 
dom of Hungary were confiscated by the local ruler 
as a measure of retaliation for the surrender of 
Smederovo (F. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und 
seine Zeit. Weltenstiirmer einer Zeitenwende, Munich 1953, 
174-5). 

These events had been preceded, in 862/early 1458, 
by an attempt on the part of Michael Angelovic, 
Mahmid Pasha’s (probably elder) brother, a member 
of the regency council that took over after the death 
of Lazar, to make himself despot with the backing of 
the Ottoman sultan and take power in Smederovo. 
He had gained the support of Serbian nobles who 











were worried about a possible subjection to the Pope, 
in case the Hungarian party should gain the upper 
hand. However, the takeover failed, and Michael 
Angelovié was arrested by members of the pro- 
Hungarian party in the regency council and sent to 
Dubrovnik, where—probably at Hungarian behest— 
he was held captive by a local patrician (C. Jireéek, 
Geschichte der Serben, Gotha 1918, ii, 207-15). If this 
version of events is the true one, Michael Angelovié 
thus cannot have negotiated the surrender of 
Smederovo to his brother on the Ottoman side 
(Stavridis, op. cit., 102; most Ottoman chronicles, how- 
ever, take the agreement between brothers for granted; 
see for example ‘Ashikpashazada tariklu, ed. ‘Alt Bey, 
Istanbul 1332/1914, 152. On a divergent version of 
these campaigns, compare The History of Mehmed the 
Conqueror by Tursun Beg, comments and tr. by Halil 
Inalcik and R. Murphey, Minneapolis and Chicago 
1978, 40-5; Tursun Beg claims that the outer fortress 
of Smederovo was conquered by force of arms, and 
only the inner citadel ultimately surrendered). 
Subsequently, King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary 
made various projects for a conquest of the fortress, 
now known in Ottoman as Semendire, but none of 
these led to any concrete results (Babinger, op. cit., 
385). 

Within the Ottoman realm, the Semendire area 
became a sandjak and was divided up into mars and 
ztGmets [q.vv.], itself forming part of the beylerbeyhk of 
Rumeli; in the early 10th/16th century, Belgrade was 
part of this sandjak, albeit producing far less revenue 
than the Semendire area (M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, Kanuni 
Sultan Siileyman der’ baslarinda Rumeli eyaleti, livalan, sehir 
ve kasabalan, in Belleten, xx [1956], 252-7). After the 
conquest of Hungary, Semendire was transferred to 
the newly formed vilayet of Buda. In addition to the 
cavalry supplied by timdrs and zz‘amets, the local Eflak 
(Vlach) were accorded tax remissions in return for 
military services (N. Beldiceanu and Iréne Beldiceanu- 
Steinherr, Quatre actes de Mehmed I concernant les Valaques 
des Balkans slaves, in Beldiceanu, Le monde ottoman des 
Balkans (1420-1566): institutions, soctété, économie, London 
1976, no. III; on Vlach-related issues in the reign of 
Bayezid II, see Osmantilarda divan-biirokrasi-aklam, U1. 
Béyezid dinemine ait 906/150] tanhli ahkam defteri, ed. 
by Ilhan Sahin and Feridun Emecen, Istanbul 1994, 
nos. 208, 209). 

Entries in the 10th/16th-century Muhimme defterlen 
reflected the position of Semendire as a military base 
during the wars of Siileyman the Magnificent against 
the Habsburgs: its governor was called upon to pur- 
chase timber for bridge-building, see to the construc- 
tion of boats to be used on the Danube and organise 
supplies of flour and barley for the needs of the army. 
The town also possessed a cannon-foundry (topkhane). 
A text from 951-2/1544-6 refers to the fact that much 
of the town had been destroyed by fire, and enjoined 
the kad? to make sure that the new houses were not 
built so close to the walls as to endanger their mili- 
tary function (Haci Osman Yildirim et ali [eds.], 7. 
numaral: miihimme defter’. 975-976/ 1567-69, 5 vols. 
Ankara 1997, i, 273. For one of the. oldest extant 
Mihimme registers, see Halil Sahillioglu [ed.], Topkapr 
Saray: argivt H. 951-952 tarihli ve E-12321 numaral 
miihimme defieri, Istanbul 2002, 24-5, 192-3, 219, 306, 
for a selection of relevant texts from this register in 
French tr., see Mihnea Berindei and G. Veinstein, 
LEmpire ottoman et les pays roumains 1544-1545, Paris 
and Cambridge, Mass. 1987, 8-9, 14-15, 18-19, 29, 
40-3, 46, 65-6, 69-70). 

Economic life was based on agriculture, stock-rais- 
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ing and fishing; Semendire functioned as a small-scale 
market for rural produce, while crafts seem to have 
been of limited importance and many townsmen cul- 
tivated fields and gardens (B. McGowan, Food supply 
and taxation on the Middle Danube (1568-79), in Archivum 
Ottomanicum, i [1969], 139-96; Mihnea Berindei, Annie 
Berthier, Marielle Martin and G. Veinstein, Code de 
lois de Murad III concernant la province de Smederovo, in 
Stidost Forschungen, xxxi [1972], 140-63). Timber was 
brought in from the surrounding forests, while imports 
from further afield included metals, Asian spices and 
also slaves; the Danube seems to have functioned as 
a barrier at which internal customs could be conve- 
niently collected. 

After the peace of Zsitvatorok (1015/1606 [g.v.]) 
had ended the Long War between Habsburgs and 
Ottomans, the embassy of Adam Freiherr von 
Herberstein was, on its return from Istanbul (1016- 
18/1608-9), permitted to view the fortifications of 
Semendire (M. Brandstetter, /tinerarium oder Rais- 
beschretbung, in K. Nehring, Adam Fretherr zu Herber- 
steins Gesandtschafisreise nach Konstantinopel: en Beitrag zum 
Frieden von Xsitvatorok (1606), Munich 1983, 174-5). 
This permission may have been granted because 
Ottoman military men regarded the fortifications 


as obsolescent: Brandstetter described a once power- | 
ful stronghold that he did not, however, consider very | 


suitable for contemporary warfare. Roofs and floors 
had been neglected, while heavy artillery could only 
be placed in the towers and on the bare ground; but 
the fortress did suffice to control traffic on the Danube. 





Brandstetter also noted the existence of an inner | 


citadel protected by its own water-filled ditch and 


five towers, as well as the presence of a garrison | 
commander, but he made no reference to a civilian | 


population. 


An 11th/17th-century description from an Ottoman | 


perspective is owed to Ewliya Celebi, who visited | 
Semendire as a participant in several Balkan cam- | 


paigns (Evliya Celebi Seyahaindmesi. Topkafn Saray Bagdat | 


307 yazmasinin transkripsyonu-dizini, v, ed. Yiicel Dagh, | 


Seyit Ali Kahraman and [brahim Sezgin, Istanbul | 


2001, 316-17). Ewliya relates a set of partly counter- | 


factual traditions concerning the Ottoman acquisition 
of the town, seventeen years before Constantinople, 
possibly an allusion to the ephemeral conquest under 
Murad II. These stories are, however, important 
because they possibly circulated among the local mil- 
itary men and show the “ideological” importance of 
Semendire even at this date. Other conquest tradi- 
tions involve a marital union between Sultan Bayezid 
I Yildirim and a daughter of the Serbian despot which 
resulted in the conclusion of peace between the two 
states—this was possibly a reminiscence of the mar- 
riage of the Serbian princess Mara to Murad II. These 
stories also include an account of military conquest 
on the part of Mehemmed II and a subsequent return 
of the town to the unbelievers in exchange for the 
liberation of the commander Bali Bey, who had been 
taken prisoner in battle. After his return, Bali Bey 
supposedly attacked and took Semendire, so that he 
was regarded as its second conqueror, his memory 
perpetuated by a zdwrye slightly to the west of the 
town. This latter story probably refers to one of the 
first sandjak beyis of the province, Bali Bey Malkoé- 
oghlu, who became famous for his two campaigns 
against Poland and other feats of derring-do (Babinger, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Geschlechtes der Malqoé-Oghlus, 
repr. in Aufsdtze und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte Stidost- 


europas und der Levante, i, Munich 1962, 355-70; and 


see MALKOG-OGHULLARI, in Suppl). 





As in the late 10th/16th century, Semendire in 
Ewliya’s time was a centre of the homonymous sandjak, 
famous on account of the numerous soldiers domi- 
ciled in this place (‘Ayn-i ‘Ali Efendi, Kawantn-a al-t 
“Othman der khiilasa-i medamin-i defier-i diwan, preface by 
Gokbilgin, Istanbul 1979, 17; compare also the des- 
cription by Katib Celebi, Rumeli und Bosna, tr. J. von 
Hammer, Vienna 1812). The fortress supposedly con- 
sisted of an inner and an outer section, with a cir- 
cumference of 4,000 paces and four gates, protected 
by the Danube on three sides and in addition by 36 
towers. Apart from the garrison officers, the urban 
élite consisted of the kadi, the shehir ketkhuda@si and the 
teachers in two local medreses, while four Friday 
mosques, one of them bearing the name of Mehemmed 
the Conqueror, were available for worship. There was 
a settlement outside of the walls (warosh) that sup- 
posedly contained 3,000 houses and 300 shops, acces- 
sible by wooden bridges crossing the river or else the 
water-filled ditch that made the fortress into a virtual 
island. Due to the marshy ground, few buildings were 
of stone, roofs were often covered in wooden shin- 
gles and even the streets were paved with boards. 
Although Ewliya claims that an abundance of goods 
was available in the two local khdns and elsewhere, 
the lack of a covered market probably indicates that 
this was not a town noted for its commerce (on the 
limited economic activity of the entire area, see 
McGowan, The Middle Danube cul de sac, in Huri 
Islamoglu-Inan (ed.), The Ottoman Empire and the world- 
economy, Paris and Cambridge 1987, 170-7). 

In the Ottoman-Habsburg war of 1094-1111/1683- 
99, Semendire shared the fate of nearby Belgrade: it 
was first taken by the Habsburgs and then re-con- 
quered by the Ottomans. The Orthodox bishop moved 
to Belgrade in 1140-1/1728; this was probably a sign 
of the town’s declining relative importance (Adolph 
Kunike [ed.], Qwey hundert vier und sechzig Donau-Ansichten 
nach dem Laufe des Donaustromes, comments by Georg 
C.B. Rumy, Vienna 1826, repr. Munich n.d.; non- 
paginated brochure appended to the lithographs). 
Nevertheless, in the early 13th/19th century, 
Semendire formed one of the centres of a Serbian 
movement for autonomy; in 1219-20/1805 local troops 
in rebellion against the Ottoman central government 
took the town, before moving on to Belgrade 
(J. Stoye, Marsigli’s Europe, 1680-1730: the life and times 
of Luigi Ferdinando Marsigh, soldier and virtuoso, New 
Haven 1994, 57, 74-5, 78, 95, 109; Barbara Jelavich, 
Estory of the Balkans, i, Exghteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Cambridge 1983, 91, 198). 

Documenting the physical shape of the town at the 
beginning of that century, there survive two remark- 
able lithographs published in 1241-2/1826 (Kunike op. 
cit., nos. 180, 181). These show that the town pre- 
served quite a few of the characteristics described one 
and a half centuries earlier by Ewliya Celebi. While 
according to Rumy’s comments, the fortress lay par- 
tially in ruins, this is not apparent from the images, 
which show a wall surmounted by towers of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes and protected by a palisade. The 
town proper was located not on the peninsula/island 
but on the river banks, and there was a Muslim sec- 
tion surmounted by many minarets, more than the 
four existing in Ewliya’s time. Semendire possessed a 
sizeable Christian quarter as well, for there was also 
a church with a high steeple, rather Central European 
in character. Roofs and walls made for shingles still 
formed a notable feature of the local architecture, and 
the Austrian commentator remarked that the town 
had “a handsome appearance”. 
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. (SuralyA Farogut) 

SHAH DAGH, a peak of the southeastern- 
most tip of the Caucasus range (4,253 m/13,951 
feet high), the mountainous region which in mediae- 
val Islamic times separated the districts of Kubba from 
Shamakha [see kupBa]. It now lies in the northeast- 
ernmost part of the Azerbaijan Republic. 

SHAHBANDAR (P,), lit. “harbourmaster”, an offi- 
cial of the ports in Safawid Persia and one 
also known on other shores of the Indian Ocean. 

A lack of information from before the advent of 
the European maritime companies notwithstanding, it 
is likely the office of sh@hbandar first appeared in Persia, 
and from there spread throughout the Indian Ocean 
basin. The precise status of the sh@hbandar remains 
unclear for the early period. Moreland concluded that, 
while elsewhere around the Indian Ocean the term 
had a wide range of meaning in the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, in Hurmuz [g.v.] it clearly referred to the har- 
bourmaster. He documents a sha@hbandar in that port 
for 1521, and for 1584 the Portuguese sources iden- 
tify a person with the title of goarda mor da praya, chief 
warden of the beach and customs house. The 
Portuguese sources also mention an official called juiz 
da alfandega, judge of the tollhouse. Already at that 
time the function had a political dimension as well, 
for at some point in the early 10th/16th century, the 
vizier of Hurmuz combined his position as governor 
of the port with that of head of customs. 

Most of the subsequent information on the sha@hban- 
dar concerns the position in Bandar ‘Abbas [g.v.] after 
the arrival in the Persian Gulf of the English and 
Dutch East India Companies in the early 17th cen- 
tury, and is a function of the documents generated 
by their agents. In the Persian sources the shahbandar 
appears as the dabit-i wudjih wa khuriidj, commander 
of imports and exports, but he is rarely mentioned, 
reflecting the fact that, although the Persian Gulf trade 
was important to the state and the official served the 
central administration, the region itself was not at the 
centre of official attention. 

The sha@hbandar wielded considerable power in the 
port. He administered the payment of tolls on incom- 
ing and outgoing goods, which generally amounted 
to 10% ad valorem for both. In order to secure smooth 
relations, merchants were forced periodically to hand 
him gifts, which was really a form of taxation. Thus 
the Dutch and the English typically paid the sha@hban- 
dar of Bandar ‘Abbas 50 témans annually, but in 1654 
we hear of local merchants being forced to pay a 
sum of 1,000 timdns, and in 1661 the resident Indian 
merchant community was made to pay a similar 
amount. Shdhbandars were also wont to make private 
deals with brokers, who bribed them to let goods pass. 
Shahbandars had their own agents in other Persian 
Gulf ports and India and elsewhere in Persia who 
tried to entice merchants to patronise Bandar ‘Abbas. 
There are also reports of the shdhbandar of Bandar 
‘Abbas terrorising the local merchants and interfering 
with their trade, demanding the choicest wares avail- 
able at below market prices and refusing to give a 
transport license when they demurred. 

While sharing many of his responsibilities and traits 
with shdhbandars in other parts of Asia, the sha@hbandar 
in Persia resembles the ones in India and South East 
India more than his colleagues in the Ottoman Empire. 
Whereas in a place like Aleppo the sha@hbandar was 











chosen from among the wealthy local merchants, and 
was sometimes a Jew or an Armenian, in 11]th/17th- 
century Persia he was invariably a political official 
with a fixed salary, who was sent down by the cen- 
tral government with the task of collecting customs 
revenue for the shah. At the end of his term in office 
he had to account for his dealings and submit his 
financial report to the crown’s financial council. The 
fact that in the late 1620s Mulayim Beg was simul- 
taneously the shah’s commercial factor and shahban- 
dar of Bandar ‘Abbas suggests this strong nexus between 
politics and commerce. The reports of the maritime 
companies also make clear that the sha@hbandar was a 
shadowing official, sent down to supervise and report 
on the khan of the town. As this surveillance was 
mutual, it often led to rivalry and even violent con- 
frontations between the retinue of both officials. As 
was the case for most positions in Safawid Persia, the 
post of sh@hbandar tended to be hereditary, yet no 
single family managed to establish a hold over it for 
any length of time. For most of the 1650s, Muhammad 
Beg, who. later became Grand Vizier, and his family 
furnished a series of sh@hbandars, beginning with 
Muhammad Beg himself. Of Armenian descent, he 
was a ghulém [q.v.], one of the many originally Christian 
slaves from the Caucasus region who attained high 
political positions in Safawid Persia. Georgian ghuldms, 
who by the 11th/17th century had taken over most 
of the administration in the country, infiltrated the 
position as well. In 1669 it was reported that the new 
shahbandar was a Georgian ghulam. 

Several changes occurred in this same period. Until 
1656 the port of Kung fell under the jurisdiction of 
Lar [see LAR, LARISTAN]. When ‘Avad Beg left his 
post as khan of Lar, a separate governor-cum-shahban- 
dar was appointed for Kung, apparently in order to 
improve the central government’s control over its rev- 
enues. A similar motivation underlay the changes 
effected in the smaller ports of the Persian Gulf, which 
until the second half of the 11th/17th century did 
not have a customs house and therefore no shéhban- 
dar. As this prompted those merchants keen to evade 
tolls and harassment in Bandar ‘Abbas to turn to 
those ports, the Safawid government in the mid-1660s 
conducted an investigation and decided to establish a 
customs house in Bandar Rig. Bishihr [g.v.], which 
was of minor importance, had a shahbandar, too, at 
this point. Smaller ports must have remained under 
the jurisdiction of local shaykhs. 

In a more structural change, the position of sha@hban- 
dar of Bandar ‘Abbas began to be farmed out in this 
period. Until the reign of Shah Sulayman (1077- 
1105/1666-94), each individual port had its own cus- 
toms official and the office of sh@hbandar had rotated 
on an annual basis. Mismanagement, corruption and 
the attendant dwindling income from customs in the 
early 1670s prompted the Safawid government to con- 
solidate the customs administration by bringing it 
under the control of one official, who now farmed 
the post for six to eight years at a fixed salary and 
a stipulated revenue of 24,000 timans. (Chardin claims 
that the change came in 1674, but it is more likely 
that it was part of a series of reforms effected by the 
Grand Vizier Shaykh ‘Ali Khan in 1671-2.) The term 
of a given official might be prolonged after expira- 
tion. Thus in 1684, Mirza Murtada, having served 
one term, received the post for seven more years. He 
was also reinstated as sh@hbandar of Kung. Various 
other sources report that, ten years later, the sha@hban- 
dar of Kung acted both as customs official and as 
darigha [g.v.], or mayor of the town, and that he 
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farmed the customs of Kung, Bandar ‘Abbas and 
Bandar Rig, for an annual sum of 20,000 témans. 

Bishihr in the mid-12th/18th century offers an 
example of an Armenian shkahbandar—as opposed to 
a ghulam who had been made to convert to Islam. 
This person, named Kh*adja Mellelsk, was a subor- 
dinate of the sha@hbandar of Bandar ‘Abbas. In 1748 
the town’s governor, Shaykh Nasir, usurped the posi- 
tion. This may have set a precedent, for in the 19th 
century the head of customs in Bishihr appears to 
have been the port’s khan or kalantar [q.v.] or mayor, 
rather than a sh@hbandar. Beginning in ca. 1850, when 
the port’s trade began to flourish, customs were col- 
lected by a private functionary called the hammalbashi. 
In Bandar ‘Abbas the term shahbandar long remained 
in use, but here, too, it was the hammalbashi who in 
the 19th century collected customs fees. In the smaller 
ports, tribal chiefs or government officials called dabits 
were usually the ones to manage the port’s customs. 
Having become obsolete for the port towns of Persia, 
the term sh@hbandar was now used for the official who 
represented the interests of the Turkish merchants 
operating within Persia. 
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3 (R. MaTTHEE) 
SHAR. 
1. B. From the ‘Abbasid period to the 
Nahda. 


Poetic communication is part of a larger system of 
social communication governed by a particular set of 
rules and carried out by participants who are more 
or less aware of the value and meaning of these rules. 
The role of the poet is only one of several roles which 
are mutually co-formative. Any discussion of one of 
these social roles must perforce take into account the 
other roles. SJ. Schmidt (1992) described four action 
roles which are used below to inform the discussion 
of sha. 

(a) Production. In the period between 750 and 1850, 
poetry was composed by a very different range of 
people from all walks of society in the Arab speak- 
ing world. Among the producers of poetry we find 
caliphs and craftsmen, secretaries and slaves, religious 
scholars and rogues, members of noble Arab tribes 
or people of non-Arab descent, rich and poor, famous 
and infamous. Of the three main panegyrists of the 
3rd/9th century, Abi Tammam (d. ca. 231/845 [¢.v.]) 
was of Christian descent (and embarrassed by this 
fact), and had to earn his living as a weaver’s assis- 
tant and a water carrier in his early years; Ibn al- 
Rimi (d. 283/896 [g.v.]) was of Christian (Byzantine) 
descent as well (and proud of it), whereas al-Buhturt 
(d. 284/897 [q.v.]) was of pure Arab stock and grew 
up in a tribal milieu. 

There was no uniform group of poets, nor was 
being a poet considered a specific profession with an 
established and definitive course of study or a canon 
of specific knowledge to be learned. Instead, every- 
body who had learned to compose poetry that met 
with common approval was called sha‘ir. Professional 
poets during the ‘Abbasid period were primarily court 
poets who were financially dependent on the favour 
of a patron. In later periods, poets most typically 
came from the ranks of the ‘uama’. During the whole 
of the period in question, however, it was taken for 
granted that every educated person had the ability to 
take part in poetic communication, at least in the 
role of a receptive listener/reader. Therefore, poetry 
composed by professional poets forms only one seg- 
ment of the poetry composed, esteemed and trans- 
mitted. Even those poets who can be considered 
professional poets often played more than the role of 
producer of poetry and engaged in processing litera- 
ture as anthologists, critics, or philologists. Given this 
multi-layered situation, the role of poets and poetry 
in Arabic-Islamic society can be appreciated properly 
only if the whole of the system of poetic communi- 
cation is taken into account. This is even more impor- 
tant given that poetic communication played an 
incomparably much higher role in pre-modern Arabic 
societies than in modern societies. 

(b) Mediation. The oral recitation of a poem by its 
producer has always been considered the basic means 
by which poetry was made accessible to others. 
Professional singers were not only important but often 
even famous transmitters of poetry from the latter 
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Umayyad period onwards, not only in courtly arenas 
but also in other well-to-do households. Written trans- 
mission in the form of letters or books also played 
an increasingly important role. The output of individual 
poets was often collected in the form of a diwan, 
frequently by those other than the original poets 
themselves. For example, it was Aba Bakr al-Sali (d. 
ca. 335/947 [q.v.]} who collected the diwans of Abi 
Nuwas, Abi Tammam, Ibn al-Rimi and others. Of 
enormous importance for the transmission of poetry 
were anthologies [see MUKHTARAT] and other works of 
adab. Both linguistic and historiographical works as 
well as collections of biographies contain a great deal 
of poetry. Religious texts of an edifying nature and 
Safi works are hardly to be found without poetry. 
After the rise of the madrasa [q.v.], the formal para- 
meters of poetry (metre, rhyme) and peculiarities of 
literary language [see AL-MA‘ANI wa ’L-BAYAN] would 
become part of the propaedeutic discipline of adab (in 
this case meaning the whole of linguistic disciplines). 
Poetry itself, however, was not a regular subject in 
the curriculum. Only the most famous works, such as 
the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi and the Makamat of al- 
Hariri, were taught within an academic framework. 
Story-tellers and preachers [see KAss] included poems 
in their speeches and thus contributed to their own 
popularity among the masses. As a whole, the process 
by which poetry was imparted has not yet been stud- 
ied adequately. 

(c) Reception. Poetry was an everyday commodity. A 
poet could “réciter une gasida 4 son entourage, a ses 
amis, 4 des conféres. Qu’il aille dans les souks de la 
ville, parcourt ses rues, fréquente les cabarets de ses 
faubourgs et leurs jardins, descende son fleuve, ses 
canaux ou se poste sur l’un des ponts...ou sous les 
arcades de mosquées, dans le demeure d’un bourgeois 
ou d’un prince, partout...il peut déclamer sans éton- 
ner, parler d’amour sans surprendre, pleurer de douleur 
sans choquer” (Bencheikh, 38). Poetry was an effec- 
tive system of communication in which a substantial 
part of the population took part and by which the 
emotional and affective requirements of the people 
were met. People listened to poetry for its social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual effect [see TARAB; TA‘ADJDJUB], 
and it was considered the poet’s task to convey infor- 
mation and to stir emotions, curiosity and interest 
rather than to express his own feelings. Modern modes 
of reception, influenced by the cult of the poet as a 
genius who is expected to be more in touch with 
deeper feelings and thoughts than other people, and 
the individualistic notion of poetry as a means to 
express one’s very own and specific emotions, have 
often lead to misconceptions about pre-modern Arabic 
poetry. Whereas modern and individualistic con- 
ceptions of poetry have fostered an acceleration of lit- 
erary change, they have also led to an increasing 
social marginalisation of poetic communication. By 
contrast, although the pre-modern understanding of 
poetry as a social activity resulted in a greater sta- 
bility: of literary forms and content, it nonetheless 
allowed poetry to remain effective and meaningful 
for a wide range of people over the whole period 
considered here and thus allowed a greater sector 
of the population to participate in elaborate artistic 
activities. 

(d) Processing. The Arabic pre-Islamic literary and 
cultural heritage forms, next to Islam itself, one of 
the two foundations of Arabic-Islamic culture. The 
collection of and commentary on pre- and early Islamic 
poetry therefore was one of the primary activities in 
the first centuries of Islamic scholarship. The disci- 








plines of grammar and lexicography owed their devel- 
opment more to the need to comment upon ancient 
Arabic poetry than upon the normative texts of Islam. 
This creation of a consciousness of poetry was one 
of the prerequisites for the rise of the scientific study 
of contemporary poetry and of literary criticism by 
the 3rd/9th century. These disciplines cannot be dealt 
with here (see the overview by Ouyang), but it should 
be remarked that, during the ‘Abbasid period, literary 
history and criticism was a discourse clearly separated 
from the production of poetry itself, notwithstanding 
the exertion of mutual influence. Among the major 
poets, only Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and Ibn Rashik were famed 
theorists as well. The Mamlik period, in which the 
merger of a secular and religious discourse had already 
been perfected, witnessed the complete synthesis of 
poetic production, on the one hand, and literary the- 
ory and rhetorics on the other in the form of the 
badtvyya commentaries by Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. prob- 
ably 749/1348 [q.v.]) and Ibn Hidjdja al-Hamawi 
(d. 837/1434 [g.v.]), among others. 

Other important forms by which literature was 
processed are various forms of intertextuality such as 
the muGrada or the takhmis [q.vv.], in which a poet 
transforms a given poem into a new work of litera- 
ture following special rules. These techniques should 
be understood within the framework of similar forms 
of appropriation-cum-transformation of the scholarly, 
cultural and literary heritage of Islamic culture, such 
as the commentary (sharh [q.v.]) or the abbreviation 
(mukhtasar [q.v.]). 

Four important social environments provided a 
framework for educated poetic communication between 
the Umayyad and the modern period. 

i. The Court 

Throughout the entirety of the ‘Abbasid period, the 
courts of the caliph(s), provincial rulers, governors and 
the court-like households of viziers, generals, and other 
high officials served as centres of literary activity of 
preeminent importance. Two kinds of literary activi- 
ties should be distinguished here: first, the recitation 
of panegyric poems as part of the official represen- 
tation of the ruler; and second, poetry as part of 
court entertainment. 

Panegyric poems {see MADIH] formed the most 
important political discourse throughout a great deal 
of Islamic history. In panegyric poems, the subject 
personage was described as an embodiment of royal 
virtue, above all in terms of military prowess and 
generosity. The recollection of these virtues simulta- 
neously confirmed and reinforced them, for society as 
well as for the ruler himself, and by confirming the 
ruler’s ideal fulfillment of these normative values, the 
poems contributed to his legitimisation. Further, they 
served to spread the news of important events (such 
as battles won), and helped to memorialise them and 
to locate them and their protagonists within a broader 
historical context. 

To understand the mechanism of the panegyric 
poem, it is important to bear in mind that the patron, 
to whom the poem is addressed (the mamdih), is not 
identical with the intended public of the poem. Of 
course, panegyric poems could fulfil their political and 
social role only if a general interest in them was 
granted. Therefore, the dichotomy of the poet and 
the mamdik, which appears in the texts themselves, 
should be expanded to a triangle with the “public” 
as third participant. Each of the three participants in 
this form of communication acted in a mutually infor- 
mative give and take. This triadic interplay can be 
generally schematized as follows: 
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object of interest & entertainment 


—— 
poet <«€——A_——_——__ ——— _ public 
fame 


Given the first-rank importance of the panegyric- 


political discourse as a means of representation and | 


legitimisation, even rulers who had no feeling for 
poetry could hardly afford not to patronise poets. On 
the other hand, many rulers and princes pursued an 
intense interest in poetry, had expert knowledge at 
their disposal, and often composed poetry themselves. 
Just to mention a few, the caliph Hariin al-Rashid 
(d. 193/809; his sister the princess ‘Ulayya bt. al- 
Mahdi (d. 210/825); the prince Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 
296/908), one of the greatest men of letters of the 
‘Abbasid period; the caliph al-Radi bi ‘lah (d. 392/940); 
the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla (d. 356/967); and the 
Ayyibid Abu ’l-Fida (d. 732/1331) [g.vv.] and other 
members of this dynasty. In such cases, where the 
mamdiih assumed both the role of the patron as well 
as the role of the public, poets had to accommodate 
their poems not only to general panegyric standards 
but also to the personal taste of the patron. To men- 
tion two examples: al-Buhturi replaced the traditional 
nasib [q.v.] with all its intertextual strands with the 
more modern genre of ghazal [g.v.] in order to meet 
the taste of al-Mutawakkil, who had less literary train- 
ing than his predecessors. Ibn Nubata al-Misri (d. 
750/1349 [q.v.]) faced the opposite problem after the 
death of Abu ’l-Fida’ and tried to win the favour of 
his pious and ascetic successor by replacing the nasib 
of his panegyric odes with ascetic poetry. 

Panegyric poets hoped for an immediate reward 
for any given poem, which often reached rather exor- 
bitant sums of money. Considering the fact that gen- 
erosity was one of the main virtues praised in the 
panegyric odes and that the poet offered himself as 
a first object for the demonstration of this generos- 
ity, the exchange of poem for reward assumed the 
character of a ritual exchange. If successful, poets 
could even hope for a permanent patronage of the 
ruler, thus being spared having to wander from patron 
to patron. Al-Mutanabbi, the pre-eminent panegyric 
poet of the times, spent several years in search of 
a permanent patron, eulogising Bedouin chiefs and 
second-rank provincial dignitaries until he found the 
favour of Sayf al-Dawla, at whose court he spent nine 
untroubled years, only to start the search anew after 
an intrigue by his fellow-poets forced him to flee Sayf 
al-Dawla’s court. In addition to material gains, suc- 
cess at a court could also provide for a broader fame 
of a poet due to the public nature of his task as a 
panegyrist. In any case, gaining the favour of patrons 
through panegyric poetry was nearly the only way to 
make a living as a professional poet during the 
‘Abbasid period. Poets who did not have an admin- 
istrative or scholarly position as a starting-point there- 
fore had to earn their living as a copyist or craftsman, 
or with similar jobs until they gained enough fame 








to be able to live as a full-time poet. Competition 
for a position as court poet must have been rather 
rigorous. Therefore, it is small wonder that the rela- 
tions between the poets enjoying the favour of a cer- 
tain patron is often characterised by envy, polemics 
and intrigues. The relations between al-Mutanabbi, 
Abi Firas and the Khalidi brothers offer a good 
example. Dependent as poets were on the favour of 
their patron, they were not completely powerless in 
turn. If they felt that they were treated unjustly, they 
had the possibility of taking revenge by composing 
satires (hidja@ [g.v.]), and the satires of a famous poet 
could prove to be a sharp weapon indeed. Again, al- 
Mutanabbi—an extraordinary self-confident poet— 
provides us with examples in his invectives against 
the Ikhshid ruler Kaftr [g.v.]. Many poets, however, 
experienced feelings of humilation when forced to 
“beg” for monetary reward for their poems, as is 
repeatedly told in their biographies. 

The circumstances under which courtly panegyric 
poetry was performed have been only little studied so 
far. Obviously, panegyric poems were often performed 
as part of public ceremonies, during a madjlis or a 
banquet. The poems that were recited may have been 
pre-selected by court officials (al-Kiftt, Jnbah, iv, 149). 
How these poems became known by a broader pub- 
lic has not yet been explored in detail. The poets 
themselves, philologists, compilers of anthologies and 
literary critics may have participated as mediators in 
this process. In the end, however, this process must 
have been rather effective, since in most books on 
literary criticism, panegyric poetry is given privileged 
interest, and anthologies and chronicles overflow with 
quotations of eulogies. Since without the participa- 
tion of the recipients, the process of panegyric com- 
munication must have been ineffective as a whole, 
the study of this part must be considered a major desi- 
deratum. 

In addition to the ritual and public performance 
of panegyric poetry, courtly life offered a great many 
other opportunities for poetry making. Hunting excur- 
sions provided an opportunity for the recitation of 
hunting poetry (tardiyya [g.v.]); banquets and musical 
gatherings gave rise to the presentation of wine poetry 
[see KHAMRIYya], love poetry and other genres. On 
these occasions, the ruler was accompanied by his 
nudam@ “boon-companions” (sing. nadim [q.v.]), a group 
of talented people from various fields. Even the office 
of the nadim was institutionalised at the ‘Abbasid court. 
Poetry played a prominent role in the gatherings of 
the ruler and his nudama’, and was practiced not only 
by professional poets but also by nudama’ with other 
professions. And poetry itself, both ancient and con- 
temporary, was often the subject of conversation in 
the madjls. It must be stressed that the kind of poetry 
recited and sung in these courtly environments was 
not fundamentally different from that practised out- 
side the court in urban milieux. Therefore, a com- 
mon term like “courtly love” characterising the 
relations between lover and beloved in a current type 
of love poetry (ghazal, nasib) is misleading, since love 
poetry sung at caliphal banquets in no way differed 
from the poetry that was popular in other social envi- 
ronments. Instead, it was rather the ideals, ethical 
models, and literary tastes of the udaba@ and kuttab 
which dominated at the courts [see ZaRF]. Nudamda’ 
circles also existed in the households of viziers and 
high-ranking futtab, and the same people practised 
their poetic skill in circles of philologists and udaba’ 
as well as in their role as nadim at the court. 


In the period after the fall of the ‘Abbasids and 
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Ayyibids, the importance of the court for Arab lit- 
erary culture decreased considerably. Though pane- 
gyric poems in the Arabic language were still composed 
about Mamlik and Ottoman sultans (and poets duly 
rewarded for them), the Mamliik and Ottoman courts 
no longer offered the resources for a vivid literary 
culture in Arabic language. One of the main reasons 
for this development is, of course, the fact that rulers 
of these dynasties often had only limited (if any) com- 
mand of the Arabic language. But it should also be 
borne in mind that, whereas in the ‘Abbasid period 
political authorities were part of the culture of the 
civilian non-religious élite of the Auitab and were eager 
to see their legitimisation expressed in the medium of 
poetry common to both, the post-‘Abbasid period wit- 
nessed the merger of a religious and non-religious 
élite, which now formed a counterpart to the. mili- 
tary élite which no longer shared this culture. Rather 
than poetry, Mamliks instead patronised architecture 
to an hitherto unprecedented extent. 

ii. The kuttab 

At least in the 3rd and 4th/9th and 10th centuries, 
the class of the secretaries (kuttdb, sing. kanb [q.v.]), 
which formed a rather homogenous group with a dis- 
tinct group consciousness, had no lesser influence on 
the shaping of Islamic culture than the group of reli- 
gious scholars. This is especially true in the field of 
literature. The Autt@b were the bearers and main expo- 
nents of the culture of adab [g.v.], which meant not 
only producing a certain type of literature but also 
adhering to an ideal of education, knowledge, man- 
ners and conduct, which became manifest in the liter- 
ature called adab. Of course, not every adib was a katib, 
but the Awitab serve as its most typical embodiment. 

For the kuttab, poetry had a multitude of functions. 
Some of them, to mention a few, are as following: 

(a) Perfection in artistic prose and poetry was a 
prerequisite for other responsibilities. These included 
drafting and writing official letters and administrative 
correspondence in which they showed their mastery 
of linguistic correctness and stylistic sophistication. 

(b) Kuétab were expected to be able to compose 
poetry. In this context, it seems plausible that the first 
dictionary that was arranged according to rhyme con- 
sonants and rhyme schemes, the Aitab al-Takfia by al- 
Bandanidji (d. 284/897; Sezgin, GAS, viii, 170-1) was 
in all probability addressed to the kuttab who needed 
to find rhyme words for their poetic compositions. 

(c) Poetry formed part of the encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge kultab were supposed to have. 

(d) Genres like love and wine poetry, besides being 
entertaining and emotionally affective at an individ- 
ual level, were especially suitable for not only express- 
ing the refined Weltanschauung of this group [see ZARIF] 
but also for displaying their literary taste. 

(e) Literature of the adab type in prose and poetry 
was part of the kuttdd’s life-style and its practice served 
to strengthen their group identity. 

Some of the Adtb poets typical of the 3rd/9th and 
4th/10th centuries were: al-“Utbi (d. 228/852-3), Ibn 
al-Zayyat (d. 233/847), the ghazal poet Khalid b. Yazid 
al-Katib (d. ca, 262/876), al-Nashi al-Akbar (d. 293/ 
906), Ibn Bassam (d. 303-4/914-15), Aba Ishaq al- 
Sab’ (d. 384/994), Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995) [9.22], 
and Ibrahim al-Sali (d. 243/857). The influence of 
the Auttab, however, went far beyond their activity as 
poets: more importantly, they shaped the culture of 
adab, which proved equally dominant in courtly milieux 
as well as in the urban middle class in general. 
A sharp distinction between the court and the Auttab 
cannot be drawn in any event, since kutlab were 








themselves part of the courts. Many of them parti- 
cipated in the composition of panegyric poetry and 
fulfilled the duty of nadim. Many officials had risen 
to positions in which they acted as patrons for poets 
themselves. 

ill. The ‘ulama’ 

Islamic normative texts (the Kur’an, esp. XXVI, 
224-7; Hadith, see Bonebakker) display an ambiguous 
stance towards poetry which resulted in different inter- 
pretations, ranging from outright prohibition of many 
of its forms to a mild disapproval of the more enter- 
taining and morally dubious genres like wine poetry 
and satire. Thus, in the first centuries, ‘uama rarely 
felt encouraged to take part in a form of communi- 
cation that was dominated by the secular élite. Yet 
religious scholars required knowledge of pre- and early 
Islamic poetry in order to be able to comment upon 
Kur’an and Hadith, and some of them composed at 
least poetry of the zuhdiyya [g.v.] genre, as the col- 
lection of poetry ascribed to al-Shafii (d. 204/820 
{q-v.]} demonstrates. Due to its emotional effectiveness, 
poetry of the zuhdiyya genre, as well as love poetry 
was used in sermons. However, scholars were rarely 
proficient poets, and in his collection of the biogra- 
phies of linguistic scholars, al-Kifti repeatedly speaks 
with derision of grammarians and other scholars who 
“composed verses of the kind of the poetry of gram- 
marians (nuhat)/scholars (‘ulama’)” (al-Kifti, Inbah, iii, 
219, 263, 267, 288, 343, iv, 165). Nevertheless, from 
the latter ‘Abbasid period onwards, there is an increase 
in the number of ‘ulama’ who were composing poetry 
in different genres. A few kadis and muhaddithiin are 
already mentioned in al-Tha‘alibi’s [g.v.] anthology 
titled Yatimat al-dahr, which contains poetry from the 
second half of the 4th/10th century. By the time of 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani’s [g.v.] anthology, the Khari- 
dat al-kasr, which covers poets from the 6th/12th cen- 
tury, the number of ‘ulama’ composing poetry and the 
quality of their poems had obviously increased con- 
siderably. Here, in this period of transition, we can 
witness the gradual merger between the adab-oriented 
culture of the Autt@b and the sunna-oriented culture: of 
the ‘uama’ (Bauer, Raffinement, Homerin, Preaching poetry). 
From the Saldjtik period onwards, the kuttab gradu- 
ally ceased to be a distinct social group with their 
own cultural values. Instead, the duties of the . kab 
came to be fulfilled by people who had received the 
training of a religious scholar. The result, as it becomes 
very obvious during the Mamlak period, was a rather 
homogeneous group of ‘ulama@ who had become -the 
bearers of Islamic religious as well as secular culture. 
Remarkably, this development did not prove detri- 
mental to literary culture. Instead, the process of 
““lam@isation of adab” was counterbalanced by a 
process of “adabisation of the ‘ulama’”, who in the 
meantime had made the adab discourse of the Auttab 
their own. Though the political relevance of poetry 
decreased, its relevance for the civil élite increased, 
so that one can speak of a process of privatisation of 
poetry. Poetry became a pre-eminent medium of com- 
munication between ‘ulama’, and this medium included 
panegyric poetry, which now became addressed from 
one ‘alim to the other rather than to rulers and mil- 
itary leaders. For the ‘ulamda’, it would become more 
and more important to be able to take part in this 
form of poetic communication. Consequently, the 
poetry of the Mamluk period grew more personal and 
more interested in private matters. The merger of the 
secular and religious élite into a new group which 
shared to a considerable extent the values and ideas 
of the old religious élite, but which also had appro- 
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priated the literary culture of the old secular élite, 
led to an unprecedented rise of religious poetry. Since 
also the boundaries between high and popular cul- 
ture became blurred, the percentage of the popula- 
tion taking part in a rather homogeneous literary 
culture became larger than ever. The Mamluk period, 
therefore, may have been the period which displayed 
the broadest literary culture in Arab history. 

The Ottoman period has not been studied well 
enough to allow a more detailed assessment. At least, 
it is beyond doubt that the ‘u/ama’ still played the 
most important role in poetry. Arabic poetry at this 
time may have witnessed a decrease in its local impor- 
tance, but at the same time could expand its geo- 
graphical range due to the increasingly global and 
cosmopolitan character of the ‘ulama@. Texts display- 
ing a very similar literary taste were composed in 
Sub-Saharan Africa as well as in the Indian subcon- 
tinent. Locally, Sufi circles seem to have developed 
into one of the main centres of the production of 
poetry. 

iv. Urban milteux 

A study of the involvement of different social envi- 
ronments of the urban middle classes in the poetic 
discourse has not yet been carried out. However, it 
is clear from countless hints in the sources that poetry 
in the standard language and the established genres 
was esteemed and even produced among craftsmen, 
merchants, and in similar milieux. The site of Abi 
Nuwas’s (d. ca. 196/813 [g.v.]) wine poems is not only 
the courtly banquet but also the tavern. Another and 
rather different urban milieu was that of the zuraja’, 
in which the poems of al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf [q.v.] 
are set. Several little-known poets mentioned in Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz’s Tabakat al-shu‘ar@ bear names pointing 
to crafts, and even professional poets like Abia 
Tammam had to earn their living by manual work 
before they were famous enough to live from their 
poetry. In any case, social boundaries were not as 
strict as in Europe, and people of low descent and 
non-privileged social positions were not in principle 
excluded from taking part in high culture. 

In the 4th/10th century we find a baker (al-Khabbaz 
al-Baladi, see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 625-6), a fruit-seller (al- 
Wawa’ [g.v.]), and a darner (al-Sari al-Raffa’ [9.v.]) 
among the: well-known poets of the age. Another poet, 
al-Khubza’aruzzi [q.v.], was a baker of rice bread in 
Basra and became famous as a ghazal poet. Young 
men from all over the town used to visit his shop in 
the hope of becoming the object of one of his love 
poems. By quoting poems by al-Ahnaf al-‘Ukbari, al- 
Tha‘alibt (Yatma, ii, 122-4) allows a glimpse of the 
poetry of the vagabonds [see sAsAN, BANU]. These 
poets owe their lasting fame to the fact that repre- 
sentatives of high culture took an interest in their pro- 
ductions, but they may also be taken as evidence of 
the kind of interest in poetry that cut across differ- 
ent levels of society. 

Sources are much more copious for the Mamlik 
period, during which a convergence between high and 
popular culture is attested. The most representative 
figures of popular poetry (in standard Arabic, as well 
as in dialect), appealing to ‘ulama’ and people of the 
street alike, were Ibrahim al-Mi‘mar for the 7th/13th 
and Ibn Sidiin for the 8th/14th century. These and 
quite a few of other similar, often illiterate figures 
represent a “missing link” between modern forms of 
popular literature and time-honoured forms, themes, 
and motives, and thus point to the fact that Arabic 
hterary culture was not the exclusive prerequisite of 
a small élitarian group, but was, at least in its fun- 








damental parameters, ideas and way of achieving 
emotional effects, shared by a broad sector of the 
population. 

During the Mamlik and Ottoman periods, religious 
poetry was extremely popular in all urban environ- 
ments. Sif poetry, prayers [see wiRD] and poems in 
praise of the prophet [see MAWLIDIyYyA] were com- 
posed and recited among adherents of the Suff orders 
[see TARIKA and TAsAwwuF], which were deeply rooted 
in the middle classes. 

During all periods, different forms of folk poetry 
co-existed alongside poetry which was eventually writ- 
ten down. In many environments, both written and 
oral forms of poetry influenced each other, and some- 
times it is not easy to draw a clear boundary between 
them. Other forms of poetry transmitted only orally 
existed without being noticed by the educated. So, 
for example, Bedouin poets continued to compose 
poetry in a style reminiscent of pre-Islamic poetry 
throughout the centuries. This can be deduced by the 
existence of the so-called nabati poetry [9.v.] which 
has been recorded from the 19th century onwards 
and is still practised in the Arabian peninsula even 
today. For further information about the complex of 
folk poetry, see sHATR. 1. E. The folk poet in Arab 
society, at Vol. IX, 233b. 
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data from the Yatimat al-Dahr by al-Tha‘ahibi, Malibu 

1980; S.J. Schmidt, Conventions and literary systems, in 
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SHAKHAB, (BatTTLE oF) [see MARDJ AL-SUFFAR]. 

SHALISH, also written DJALisH, a term referring 
to either the vanguard of an army ora flag 
raised to signal the announcement of a cam- 
paign. The word is of Turkish origin, derived from 
Calish, meaning “battle” or “conflict” (see G. Doerfer, 
Ttirkische und mongolische Elemente in Neupersischen, 
Wiesbaden 1963-75, iii, 32). It appears in Persian dur- 
ing the late Saldjik era (Rawandr, Rahat al-sudir, ed. 
M. Iqbal, GMS, NS, 2, London 1921, 347), with the 
meaning of “battle”; in Arabic, it is found in works 
of the Ayyabid and Mamlak times (see below). It is 
unclear whether it entered Arabic via the Persian or 
was adopted in the former language directly from 
Turkish military men. 

1. In the sense of advance troops of a rather gen- 
eral nature, the term is found in the description of 
the battle of Hittin [9.v.] in 584/1187, where we find 
djalishyya (Baha? al-Din Ibn Shaddad, Nawdadir al- 
sultanyya, Cairo n.d., 61 = tr. D.S. Richards, The rare 
and excellent history of Saladin, Aldershot 2001, 73; Ibn 
al-Athir, Kamil, Beirut 1987, xi, 146). In the early 
Manmiliik period, it is used on the one hand as a syno- 
nym for fali‘a, advanced scouts or vanguard, as at 
the battle of ‘Ayn Djalit [g.v.] in 658/1260 (cf. Ibn 
al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, viii, ed U. Haarmann, 
Freiburg-Cairo 1971, 49, with al-Makrizi, Sulzk, Cairo 
1934-73, i, 430). On the other hand, in the battle of 
Hims [9.v.] in 680/1281, djdlish is used in the sense 
of mukaddama, i.e. the large forward division of the 
Mamlik army (Baybars al-Mansiri, <ubda, ed. 
Richards, Beirut 1998, 197). The term was not only 
applied to the Mamlak army; in 699/1299, the djalish 
of the [l-Khan Ghazan [9.v.] passed by Halab on the 
way south (al-Makrizi, Suliik, i, 885); the exact inten- 
tion, i.e. whether it was a small reconnaissance unit 
or a large advance division, is unclear from the context. 

2. In the sense of a flag raised above the tablkhana 
{g.v.], see D. Ayalon, art. HARB. ili, above, Vol. II, 
at 184. Ibn Khaldtin (Mukaddama, ed. Mustafa 
Muhammad, Cairo n.d. = tr. Rosenthal, ii, 52), writes 
that in the Mamlik state (dawlat al-turk), a large flag 
(raya) surmounted by a big tuft of hair (probably of 
a horse) was called a shalish, and that it was a sign 
of the sultan. It would seem that the use of the word 
for the flag used to declare preparations for a cam- 
paign was secondary to the meaning given above, sc. 
the advance force or vanguard. The sense of flag was 
derived perhaps from the advance force which may 
have carried it. 

Bibliography: Besides the sources and_ studies 
given above, see E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans 
mamlouks de l’Egypte, Paris 1837-45, 1/1, 225-7 (with 
numerous examples from the Ayyubid and Mamliak 
sources giving both contemporary meanings); Dozy, 
Supplement, i, 168. (R. Amital) 
SHAMIR (also al-Shamir, commonly Shimr) 8. DHT 

*L-DJAWSHAN Abu ’l-Sabigha, often portrayed 
as one of the killers of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 
[q.v.]. Shamir’s father, Shurahbil (or Aws} b. Kurt 
(various forms of the name are given), was a 
Companion of the Prophet who settled in al-Kafa. 

Shamir fought at Siffin [g.v.] on ‘Ali’s side, receiv- 
ing a sword wound to his face (al-Minkari, Wak‘at 











Siffin, ed. ‘A. Hariin, Cairo 1401/1981, 268; al-Tabari, 
i, 3305). Subsequently he changed sides and became 
a supporter of the Umayyads. In 51/671 he testified 
against Hudjr b. ‘Adri [g.v.] (déid., ii, 133); nine years 
later, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [g.v.] recruited him and 
other tribal notables to quell the revolt of Muslim b. 
‘Akil [g.v.]. When al-Husayn was intercepted at 
Karbala’, he appealed in vain to Shamir and others 
to let him go to the caliph Yazid (ibid. ii, 285). 
Shamir prevailed upon Ibn Ziyad to adopt an uncom- 
promising attitude towards al-Husayn; Ibn Ziyad there- 
upon gave him a letter ordering ‘Umar b. Sa‘d to 
kill al-Husayn should he refuse to submit to Ibn 
Ziyad’s authority, and warning ‘Umar that if he failed 
to obey this order he would be replaced as com- 
mander by Shamir (2id., ii, 315-6). ‘Umar reluctantly 
obeyed and put Shamir in charge of the foot-soldiers 
(al-Baladhuri, iii, 391; al-Tabari, ii, 317). On 9 
Muharram 61/9 October 680, as ‘Umar was making 
final preparations to do battle with al-Husayn, Shamir 
offered a safe-conduct to three (or four) sons of ‘AIT 
by Umm al-Banin bt. Hizim, who belonged to 
Shamir’s tribe, the Bani Kilab; the sons rejected the 
offer, insisting that al-Husayn, too, should be granted 
safe-conduct (al-Baladhuri, iii, 391; Ibn A‘tham, iii, 
105; cf. al-Tabari, ii, 316-7). 

The next morning—the Day of ‘Ashira’—‘Umar 
put Shamir in command of the army’s left wing (ébid., 
ii, 326). Shamir intended to burn down al-Husayn’s 
tent with the women and children inside, but was 
shamed into withdrawing (ébid., ii, 346-7) and acceded 
to al-Husayn’s request to spare them (al-Baladhuri, 
ii, 407; al-Tabari, ii, 362). Shamir’s role in the death 
of al-Husayn is disputed in the sources. While some 
accounts merely refer to his participation in the bat- 
tle (e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir, xxiii, 186), he is more usually 
said to have instigated the final assault, while yet 
other reports explicitly mention him as having killed 
al-Husayn (al-Wakidi, in al-Baladhuri, iii, 418; al- 
Isfahani, 119; Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. 
‘A. Hariin, Cairo 1382/1962, 287), as having decap- 
itated his corpse (al-Safadi, xii, 425, xvi, 180), or both 
(al-Madjlisi, xlv, 56; cf. al-Tabrisi, 250). This conflicts 
with reports that it was Sinan b. Anas al-Nakha‘i 
who killed al-Husayn and decapitated his body (Abi 
Mikhnaf, in al-Tabari, ii, 366), or that Sinan killed 
him and Khawali b. Yazid al-Asbahi cut off his head 
(al-Baladhuri, iii, 418; cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, i, 393). 
In the ta‘zzya [g.v.] passion plays, Shamir is habitually 
presented as al-Husayn’s killer (Chelkowski, 15, 106, 
110, 146-7, 159, 165; Ayoub, 127) and as more evil 
even than Sinan (Virolleaud, 94-5; Chelkowski, 160). 

After the battle, Shamir was about to kill al-Husayn’s 
son ‘Ali [see ZAYN AL-‘ABIDIN], but was prevented from 
doing so (Ibn Sa‘d, i, 480). Shamir led the Hawazin, 
who formed one of the contingents that brought the 
heads of the fallen warriors to Ibn Ziyad (al-Tabari, 
ii, 386; Ibn Tawi, 85); later he accompanied the 
survivors to Damascus (al-Tabari, ii, 375). An address 
is preserved in which he recounts to Yazid the events 
of Karbala’ (al-Dinawari, 260-1, cited in D.M. 
Donaldson, The Shr%te religion, London 1933, 102-3; 
this same address, however, is also ascribed to Zahr 
b. Kays al-Dju‘fi: see al-Tabari, ii, 374-5). Back in 
al-Kiifa, Shamir is said to have repented of his actions, 
explaining that he had been duty-bound to obey Ibn 
Ziyad (al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i‘udal, ed. ‘A. Mu‘awwad 
and ‘A. ‘Abd al-Mawdjid, Beirut 1416/1995, iii, 385; 
cf. Ibn Sa‘d, i, 499; Ibn ‘Asakir, xxiii, 189). 

In 66/686 Shamir was among the Kifan ashraf 
who rose against al-Mukhtar [g.v.]. After they had 
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been defeated at Djabbanat al-Sabi‘ (in al-Kifa), al- 
Mukhtar sent his slave Zirbi in pursuit of Shamir, 
but Shamir attacked and killed him (al-Baladhuri, vi, 
407; al-Tabart, ii, 661). Unlike many of the defeated 
leaders, Shamir did not flee to al-Basra, but went to 
Sadama/Satidama (apparently between al-Kiifa and 
al-Basra) (al-Dinawari, 302; al-Tabari, ii, 662) and 
then encamped by the village of al-Kaltaniyya (or al- 
Kalbaniyya) (bid., ii, 662; Ibn ‘Asakir, xxiii, 191). 
From there he sent a letter to Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr 
[g.v.] in al-Basra. The letter was intercepted by one 
of Aba ‘Amra’s men [see KAYsAN], and its carrier 
revealed Shamir’s hiding-place, to which cavalrymen 
were dispatched. Shamir, realising that he was sur- 
rounded, tried to fight his way out but was killed by 
one of the attackers (al-Baladhurt, vi, 407; al-Tabari, 
ii, 663). According to one report, Aba ‘Amra sent 
the badly wounded Shamir to al-Mukhtar, who killed 
him (al-Madjlist, xlv, 338). Elsewhere Shamir is said 
to have been killed at al-Madhar (on the Tigris) and 
his head brought to al-Mukhtar, who sent it on to 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyya [9.v.] in Medina (al- 
Dinawari, 305). 

Shamir’s grandson al-Sumayl b. Hatim [¢.v.] played 
a prominent role in al-Andalus before the establish- 
ment there of the Umayyad dynasty. 
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({E. KoHLBerc) 
AL-SHARAF, more exactly Sharaf Hadjiir or Sharaf 
Hadjdja, the mediaeval name of a mountainous 





region of northern Yemen, some 100-120 km/ 
62-75 miles northwest of San‘a’, today called al- 
Sharafan/al-Sharafayn. The extended forms of the 
name are to distinguish it from several homonymous 
al-Sharafs, Hadjar being a tribal name and Hadjdja 
a nearby town. The form al-Sharaf survives today 
only in the toponym Kuhlan al-Sharaf, a local town 
(lat. 16° 02' N. and long. 43° 28' E.) and its district. 
The dual form appears already in Ayyubid times, 
when al-Sharaf al-Asfal and al-Sharaf al-A‘la are dis- 
tinguished (see e.g. G.R. Smith, The Ayyibids and early 
Rasiilids in the Yemen, London 1974-8). 

The chain of the Djibal al-Sharafayn reaches an 
altitude of 2,180 m/7,150 feet, forming an arc over- 
looking the coastal Tihama. The massif gives its name 
to a kada’, with the chef-lieu of al-Mahabisha in the 
province (muhdfaza) of Hadjdja. In the early 1980s, 
the population of the region was ca. 220,000, these 
being Zaydis, with the Banu ’l-Sharaff, ‘Alid descen- 
dants of the founder of the Zaydi dynasty of Yemen, 
being the most important lineage there. 

Al-Sharaf al-A‘a denotes the northern part of al- 
Sharafan, whereas al-Sharaf al-Asfal denotes the slightly 
lower, more southern region, although it seems that 
in the time of al-Hamdani (4th/10th century), the 
former denoted another region, that of Sharaf Akyan 
or Shibam Akyan (modern Shibam Kawkaban), to the 
southeast (ed. Miiller, 107 Il. 17-18, 135 1. 8). The 
name of al-Sharafan appears very often in the Yemeni 
chronicles. 

In fact, there are numerous al-Sharafs in Yemen, 
reflecting the term’s basic meaning of “eminence, 
height”, hence it is not surprising that Yakiit had dif- 
ficulty distinguishing various homonyms (see Isma‘Tl 
al-Akwa‘, al-Buldan al-yamdnwyya ‘nd Yakit al-Hamawi, 
Kuwait 1405/1985, 155). 

Al-Sharaf does not appear in pre-Islamic inscrip- 
tions, but Hadjir is attested once as Hgr Lmd (Ja 
616/25) for a small tribe belonging to the Daw’at 
federation confronting the Sabaean king Nasha’karib 
Yuha’min Yuharhib ca. A.D. 260-270 (A. Jamme, 
Sabaean inscriptions from Mahram Bilgis (Manb), Baltimore 
1962, 113-17). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

R.T.O. Wilson, Gazetteer of historical North-West Yemen 

in the Islamic period to 1650, Hildesheim, etc. 1989. 

(Cu. Rosin and AnMap AL-GHuMaR!) 

AL-SHARAF, the modern Aljarafe, an tklim or 
county situated within the kéra or province 
of Ishbiliyya/Seville in the Gharb of medi- 
aeval al-Andalus. The extent of this cklim varies: 
in al-Razi, 7,000 km? and in al-Idrisi, 1,650 km’. 
Beginning from the neighbourhood of Seville, it 
stretched to the limit of the Ada of Labla in the 
Guadiamar or Tinto river valleys. 

The Arabic sources describe the richness of its olive 
trees and the quality of their oil. The Sevillans sold 
this, after keeping it for two years, not only within the 
Iberian peninsula but also as far as the Far Maghrib, 
Egypt and the Atlantic regions of Christian Europe; 
this was an exceptional case of a specialised culture 
oriented towards distant markets. The most important 
writers of agronomy in al-Andalus practiced their skills 
in al-Sharaf, including Ibn Hadjdjadj (5th/}1th cen- 
tury), Abu ’l-Khayr (5th-6th/]1th-12th centuries) and 
Ibn al-‘Awwam (6th-7th/12th-13th centuries). 

Within the kara of Ishbiliyya, the link between politi- 
cal authority and the great landowners is clear. The 
Banu ’l-Hadjdjadj and the Bani Khaldiin owned the 
greater part of the land—according to the Arabic 
sources, as the result of a marriage between an Arab 
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chief of the conquest period and Sara the Visigoth— 
and these two families long governed Seville. 

The enemies of the Sevillans on various occasions 
launched raids which ravaged the iklim of al-Sharaf, 
e.g. the Berbers, during the early part of the fina, 
Alfonso VI during the reign of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad 
[g.v.] and the Portuguese during the Almohad period. 

The zkim was very densely populated in Hispano- 
Roman and Islamic times, with al-Idrist mentioning 
a figure of over 800 kuwar or villages. In regard to 
demography, two periods should be distinguished. 
During the pre-Almohad period (i.e. from the Arab 
conquest to the second half of the 6th/12th century), 
al-Sharaf formed, as from Hispano-Roman times 
onwards, a very populous region with many small vil- 
lages spread along the watercourses which crossed the 
region (the Majalberraque and the Repudio). The two 
hisns at that time were Kawra (Coria del Rio) and 
Hisn al-Kasr (Aznalcazar). The function of both was 
to guard lines of communication, that of the Guadal- 
quivir in the first case, and the Guadiamar in the 
second, as well as the east-west land routes. 

In Almohad times (second half of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury to the mid-7th/13th one), there was a change. 
The Almohads built two new fortified points, Shalika 
(Sanlucar la Mayor) after 1189 to defend this region 
against Portuguese attacks; and Hisn al-Faradj (San 
Juan de Aznalfarache) in 1195 as a garrison for the 
troops of the ruler Abii Yiisuf Ya‘kiib and to control 
access to Seville across the Guadalquivir, becoming a 
royal residence during that caliph’s time. The popula- 
tion of the region continued to be densely spread. 
The territorial limits of the Ausiin can be reconstructed 
thanks to Christian documentation from the post-con- 
quest period. Thus in regard to Hisn al-Faradj, its 
territory covered 227.6 km? and included 69 karyas, 
whose acreage for olive and fig cultivation is equally 
known. Cuatrovitas (Bollulos de la Mitacion) is a 
remarkable instance; a minaret and many surface 
archaeological traces, from the Almohad period, can 
be found. 

Of the Andalusi fortifications of al-Sharaf, there are 
important remains at Sanlucar la Mayor and San 
Juan de Aznalfarache. Coria has disappeared, and one 
can only see the éii on which the fortress was situ- 
ated, and at Aznalcazar there are just some traces of 
the walls and of the town gate. 

Bibliography: M. El Faiz, L’Abarafe de Seville. Un 
jardin d’essai pour les agronomes de V’Espagne musulmane, 
in Hésperts-Tamuda, xxix (1992); M. Valor et alu, Es- 
pacio rural y territorio en el-Aljarafe de Sevilla, in Asen- 
tiamentos rurales y territorio en el mundo mediterraneo, Berja, 
Almeria, 2-4 November 2000, Granada 2001. 

(M. Vator and J. Ramirez) 

SHA‘RANIYYA, a mystical brotherhood (tarika 
[g.v.]) whose eponymous master was the Suff ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b, Ahmad al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565 [¢.v.]). 

The Sha‘raniyya cannot be defined as the branch 
of an older, original fartka, since al-Sha‘rani had sev- 
eral masters, notably those stemming from the 
Suhrawardiyya [g.v.] and Ahmadiyya; he was, more- 
over, himself affiliated to twenty-six orders in order 
to pile up baraka [g.v.]. Although he was considerably 
influenced by the Shadhiliyya [g.v.] and although his 
successors retained clear links with the later manifes- 
tation of that order, nothing authorises us to class the 
Sha‘raniyya amongst the Egyptian Shadhilr groups 
(see J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971, 279). 

Starting from the zdwiya that had been built for 
al-Sha‘rani at the Bab Sha‘riyya in Cairo, the order 








was handed down from father to son. Hereditary 
transmission of the function of shaykh was in fact dom- 
inant during the Ottoman period. None of the mas- 
ter’s successors possessed his spiritual charisma; they 
were content to manage the order amongst rich nota- 
bles and to keep up good relations with the ruling 
classes. Through the prestige of their ancestor, they 
nevertheless retained an initiatory role until the open- 
ing of the 19th century. The historian al-Djabarti 
[g.v.] mentions several shaykhs of the order, his own 
contemporaries, at the end of the 18th century (‘Adja’1b 
al-athar fi taradjim wa ’l-akhbar, Cairo 1870, i, 364, ii, 
213), and Lane makes a brief mention of them (The 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, ch. X 
“Superstitions”). 

The Sha‘raniyya seem to have lost their identity 
during the course of the 19th century, since ‘Ali Basha 
Mubarak, our main source for Egyptian Siifism in the 
later 19th century, does not cite any Safi order bear- 
ing that name in his al-Khitat al-tawftkiyya al-djadida li- 
Misr al-Kahira, Cairo 1887-9). Another indication of 
its disappearance at this time is that the Shadhilt 
shaykh and author Muhammad b. Khalil al-Kawukdjr 
(d. 1305/1888) was the disciple of an ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Sha‘rani, who initiated him into the path of his 
illustrious and hononymous ancestor, but this ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab seems to have grown up amongst the 
Shadhiliyya rather than the Sha‘raniyya (M. Winter, 
Society and religion in early Ottoman Egypt. Studies in the 
writings of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rant, New Brunswick, 
NJ. 1982, 70). However, the anniversary of al- 
Sha‘rani’s birth (mawlid) continued into the 20th cen- 
tury (ibid., 85 n. 111). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

lias (E. GEOFFROY) 

AL-SHARTUNI, Sa‘tp b. ‘App ALLAH b. MIKHA7iL 
b. ILyAs b. Ytsur at-Kuori (1849-1912), linguist 
and literary figure of the Arab literary 
Renaissance (nahda [q.v.]) in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, and a good example of the prominent group 
of vocational intellectuals of this period. Born in 
Shartiin in Lebanon, he studied under American mis- 
sionaries before devoting himself to a lifetime of schol- 
arly activities. He taught in Damascus and in the 
Jesuit schools of Beirut and Cairo, and also worked 
for many years as a proof reader of Jesuit publica- 
tions whilst carrying out his intellectual pursuits. Like 
a number of his contemporaries, he worked for many 
years as a newspaper editor and contributed articles 
to respected journals, mainly on linguistic issues. His 
eclectic interests are reflected further in his involve- 
ment in the publication of a number of works on 
Maronite history. Although most sources concur on 
the years of his birth and death, variant dates given 
for the former include 1848 or even 1847, and for 
the latter as early as 1907. 

His principal scholarly interests lay in the fields of 
insh@ [q.v.] “[the art of] composition, style” through 
which he is generally held to have been a major influ- 
ence on a new generation of “stylists”; grammar; and 
lexicography. Some sources maintain that his most 
enduring contribution to the Arabic linguistic heritage 
is his dictionary entitled Akrab al-mawarid fi fusah al- 
‘arabiyya wa ‘I-shawarid (Beirut 1992, 2 vols., based on 
ed. Beirut 1889-91, 2 vols. with a supplement in 
1893). In this work he sets out to demonstrate the 
original purity of the Arabic language which, he argues, 
was being eroded, particularly as a result of the grow- 
ing influence of foreign languages on Arabic. This 
was a common, if ultimately unachievable, goal of 
some scholars of the language at that time who worked 
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assiduously to prevent it from further degeneration, 
thus underlining the status of the Arabic language as 
a form of nationalistic expression. In his dictionary, 
al-Shartiini scrutinised closely the content of previous 
lexicographical works based on the classical sources, 
claiming that the editors had made errors in their 
transmission of material from the original manuscripts. 
In both these regards his scholastic approach to schol- 
arship was no different from the techniques of many 
of his contemporaries and pre-modern scholars. This 
work was heavily influenced by the famous dictionary 
Muhit al-muhit compiled by his friend Butrus al-Bustani 
[9.v.]; e.g. in the simplified presentation of the root 
entries and the attempts to extract the increasing num- 
ber of colloquialisms infiltrating the written language. 
The close friendship between al-Bustani and al- 
Shartiini also manifested itself in the various schol- 
arly and personal disputes that arose between the 
so-called conservative group of scholars which included 
al-Shartiini, al-Bustant and al-Y4azidji [g.v.], and the 
reformists such as al-Shidyak [q.v.]. Al-Shartiini also 
produced an edition of a pre-modern lexicographical 
work by Sa‘id b. Aws Abii Zayd al-Ansari (d. 3rd/9th 
century), al-Nawadir fi ‘l-lugha (Beirut 1967, repr. with 
indexes of Beirut 1894 ed.) and a dictionary arranged 
according to semantic categories entitled Nadjdat al- 
jara® fi “l-lugha (Beirut 1905, vol. i only). His legacy 
of stylistic works is contained in three principal pub- 
lications, two on isha’ and one on oratory. The ped- 
agogical intent of these works is unequivocal. His K- 
al-Mu‘tn fi sinéat al-insha@ (Beirut 1899) is a practical 
manual for school pupils in which he addresses var- 
ious aspects of style and composition through a series 
of chapters in which pupils are required to identify 
superfluous sentences in a passage or explain under- 
lined words or phrases, for instance. He also gives 
the outline of a number of scenarios of a practical 
or moral nature about which the student must write 
a piece of composition or construct a letter. His other 
major work on msha’, al-Shihdb al-thakib fi sind‘at al- 
kau (Beirut 1884), is an extensive collection of model 
letters on informal and formal subjects in a very sim- 
ilar style to that of many of the works from the pre- 
modern epistolary genre. His manual on oratory style 
entitled al-Ghusn al-ratib fi fann al-khattb (Beirut 1908) 
prescribes the rhetorical, stylistic and structural com- 
ponents of an oration based mainly on the principles 
of those of the pre-modern period. An interesting fea- 
ture is the description of metalinguistic elements such 
as the recommended tone of voice, body language 
and standing position of the orator. He wrote a more 
general work on eloquence and style entitled Afatal‘ 
al-adw@ fi mandhid) al-kuttab wa ’l-shu‘ar@ (Beirut 1908), 
using the question-and-answer technique throughout 
the book. In the introduction, he states that he wrote 
it mainly as a reaction to the growing negative influ- 
ence of foreign languages on Arabic, and out of a 
desire to clarify and simplify the fundamentals of elo- 
quence and good style. His main work on poetry and 
prose entitled Hada’ik al-manthiir wa ’l-manziim was 
published in Beirut in 1902. On grammar he also 
wrote works of a practical nature, such as his unpub- 
lished eight-volume work for teachers and students on 
morphology and syntax, and a gloss on Germanis 
Farhat’s [¢.v.] Bahth al-mata@lib. But his best known 
published grammatical tract is his al-Sahm al-s@’ib fi 
takhivat ghunyat al-taib (Beirut 1874). This work is 
a strident refutation of much of al-Shidyak’s Ghunyat 
al-tatb in which al-Shartinit employs the polemical 
technique of some of the grammarians from the pre- 
modern period. 
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(AJ. GuLty) 

SHATM (a4.), an act of insult, vilification, 
defamation, abuse, or revilement. Other words 
derived from the Arabic root sh-t-m denote mutual 
vilification (mushdtama, tashdtum), a person who vilifies 
(shatim, shattama) or who is vilified (mashtiim, shatim) 
and are often treated as synonymous with corre- 
sponding forms of the root s-b-b (Lane, iv, 1503). 

Shatm and sabb as phenomena of ordinary inter- 
personal relations are described in works of different 
literary genres. When directed against God, the prophet 
Muhammad, other Kur’anic prophets, Muhammad’s 
Companions, historical personalities or objects vener- 
ated by the Muslim community or by different groups 
within this community, skatm is considered as an act 
of blasphemy and unbelief (Aur) which may entail 
legal prosecution. Other terms that are used less fre- 
quently in order to describe particular acts of blas- 
phemy and that can be treated as synonymous with 
shatm in a broader sense are lan (cursing, maledic- 
tion), fam (accusing, attacking), ida’ (harming, hurt- 
ing), or the verb nd/a with the preposition min (to do 
harm to somebody, to defame). 

As a punishable act, religiously motivated insult is 
a subject of Islamic legal literature. However, there 
is no occurrence of the term shaim or other words 
that are derived from the root sh-t-m in the primary 
material source of Islamic jurisprudence (/ikh), i.e. the 
Kur’an. The act of insult is described in the Holy 
Book by a word derived from the root s-b-6 in one 
verse, namely, stra VI, 108: wa-la tasubbii al-ladhina 
yad‘ina min dim Allahi fa-yasubbiu Allaha ‘adw!" bi-ghayni 
“im “abuse not those to whom they pray, apart from 
God, or they will abuse God in revenge without 
knowledge”. Here, the Muslims are told not to abuse 
the idols that are venerated by the polytheists. Further, 
it is implied that those who insult God in this man- 
ner are acting out of ignorance. In LX, 12, the verb 
ta‘ana describes revilement of the Muslim faith as an 
act of the polytheists, and the Muslims are urged to 
fight their, i.e. the polytheists’, leaders. The six canon- 
ical hadith collections refer to offences of insult and 
blasphemy described as shatm or sabb on several occa- 
sions. An episode contained in a hadith collection that 
does not belong to the canonical books but is regarded 
as the literary foundation of one of the Sunni madhhabs 
sc. [bn Hanbal’s (d. 241/855) Musnad (Cairo 1913, ii, 
436), reports a case in which Abi Bakr, the first 
caliph and one of Muhammad’s close Companions 
(sahaba), is insulted by an unidentified person in the 
presence of the Prophet. Aba Bakr is surprised by 
the Prophet’s behaviour, since Muhammad fails to 
defend him against the stranger’s abuse and, at one 
point, appears to be amazed and smiles without any 
discernible reason. When Abi Bakr begins to return 
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the abuse, Muhammad becomes angry and, eventu- 
ally, springs to his feet. After the dispute has finished, 
Aba Bakr asks Muhammad why he did not support 
him, but instead became angry when he, Abi Bakr, 
attempted to defend himself. Muhammad replies that 
an angel had been with Aba Bakr replying in the 
latter’s place. But when Abi Bakr returned some of 
the abominable words to his adversary the devil entered 
the scene and he, Muhammad, was unable to remain 
in a place where the devil is present. This episode 
from Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, like other similar passages 
in the canonical hadith collections, suggests that the 
vilification of the Prophet or his Companions was 
considered intolerable and therefore forbidden by some 
of the religious scholars at the time when the respec- 
tive hadith books were compiled. This impression is 
corroborated by a report describing possible legal con- 
sequences of insulting the Prophet Muhammad (sabd 
al-rasil) in the 2nd/8th century. According to this 
report, a certain Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. Hassan al- 
Urdunni was executed in 153/770, in all probability 
because he had supplemented the Aadith “I am the 
seal of the prophets; there will not be any Prophet 
after me” with the phrase “if God does not intend 
otherwise”—an addition that, apparently, was consid- 
ered blasphemous by the scholarly and political author- 
ities at that time (J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft 
im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, Berlin 1991, i, 136-7). 
However, the extent to which these fadiths reflect the- 
ological disputes about the role of the Prophet and 
his Companions in the first two centuries of Islam 
still remains to be analysed in depth. 

In any case, early legal literature confirms the 
assumption that blasphemy against the Prophet 
Muhammad was regarded an intolerable act in the 
2nd/8th century. The chapter on al-muhdraba of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Wahb’s (d. 197/812) Afuwatta’ contains a 
paragraph on the blasphemer in which the one who 
insults (sabb) the Prophet Muhammad is threatened 
with the death penalty. Ibn Wahb states that Malik 
b. Anas (d. 179/795) held the opinion that a blas- 
phemer against Muhammad, be he Christian or 
Muslim, must not be granted repentance. In the same 
passage, the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (7. 101- 
4/717-20) is reported as having stated that the vilifi- 
cation of Muhammad, but not of any other person, 
is to be punished (M. Muranyi, ‘Abd Allah 6. Wahb 
(125/ 743-197/ 812). Leben und Werk. Al-Muwatta’. Kitab 
al-muhadraba, Wiesbaden 1992, 287-8). However, a 
3rd/9th-century legal manual, the ‘Utbyya by the 
Maliki fakth Muhammad al-‘Utbi (d. 255/869 [¢.v.]), 
mentions blasphemy against Muhammad’s Companions 
as a punishable act (al-‘Utbiyya, printed with Ibn Rushd, 
al-Baydn wa ‘l-tahsil, Beirut 1986, xvi, 420). Also, an 
opinion ascribed to the Hanafi legist al-Tahawi 
(d. 321/933 f[g.v.]) suggests that hatred of the Com- 
anions (bughd al-sahdba) indicates unbelief (al-Subki, a/- 
Fataéwa, Beirut n.d., ii, 590). 

It has been observed that blasphemy against God, 
the Prophet Muhammad, and his Companions, when 
committed by a Muslim, was discussed by the legal 
scholars in the context of apostasy (ndda) and unbe- 
lief (kur), that is, of two matters that were regarded 
to warrant capital punishment under certain circum- 
stances. However, in the relevant chapters of the for- 
mative texts of the madhhabs, insulting the Prophet or 
the sakdba is not mentioned among the punishable 
acts that constitute mdda or kufr. Neither in Malik’s 
Muwatta’, nor in Sahniin’s (d. 240/854) Mudawwana, 
nor in al-Shafi‘i’s (d. 204/820) al-Umm, nor in al- 
Shaybani’s (189/805) Aitab al-Asl, is sabb al-rasiil or 





sabb al-sahaba listed as an offence tantamount to ridda. 
However, from information on legal practice in the 
3rd/9th century it may be inferred that the opinion 
that sabb al-sahaba must entail certain legal conse- 
quences was held by particular functionaries. A bio- 
graphical note on al-Harith b. Miskin, a Maliki jurist 
who took over the judgeship of Egypt in 237/854, 
informs us that during his tenure capital punishment 
(hadd) was enforced against a person who had insulted 
Muhammad’s wife ‘A’isha (al-Kindi, The governors and 
judges of Egypt or Kitab el “Umara? (el Wulah wa Kitab el 
Qudah of el Kindi), ed. R. Guest, Leiden 1912, 469- 
70). The awareness of insulting the Prophet or his 
Companions as an offence for which a penalty must 
be established by the law appears to have become 
stronger about the end of the 3rd/9th and the begin- 
ning of the 4th/10th centuries. While al-Muzani (d. 
264/878), like his master al-Shafi‘i, does not mention 
the blasphemer against God, His Prophet, or the 
Prophet’s Companions among those who apostatise 
from Islam (murtadd), his fellow Shafi‘i, Ibn al-Mundhir 
(d. 318/930) briefly discusses insult against the Prophet 
Muhammad in the chapter on the apostate in his 
book on consensus, 7djma‘. The Muslim scholars, Ibn 
al-Mundhir states, are in agreement that the one who 
insults the Prophet should be put to death (al-Jdima‘, 
ed. Fuad ‘Abd al-Mu’min Ahmad, Katar 1402/1982, 
122). A later work of the Shafi‘? madhhab, al-Nawawi’s 
(d. 676/1276) Minhadj al-tahbin, counts the blasphe- 
mer against any Prophet (not only Muhammad) among 
the apostates (ed. L.W.C. van den Berg, Batavia 1889- 
91, iti, 205). Yet al-Nawawi, like some of his later 
commentators, does not discuss insulting Muhammad’s 
Companions in the chapter on ndda. However, the 
11th/17th-century fakih Shihab al-Din al-Kalyiibi (d. 
1069/1658) again explicitly includes insulting the 
Prophet’s Companions in the chapter on ndda. Shams 
al-Din al-Ramli (d. 1004/1596) underscores the fact 
that a person who claims that there are prophets after 
Muhammad is classified as kafir (Nihdyat al-muhtady ila 
marifat al-Minhad, Cairo 1938, vii, 395). But whereas 
the Shafi‘t fakih al-Shirbint (977/1570) counts those 
who brand the sakdba as infidels among the unbe- 
lievers (Mughni al-muhtad], Cairo 1933, ii, 125), al- 
Ramli does not mention blasphemy against the sahaba 
among acts that constitute Aufr. Again, al-Ramili’s 
11th/17th-century commentator, Nur al-Din al- 
Shabramallisi (d. 1096/1685), treats blasphemy against 
the Companions as an act of kufr. 

Altogether it may be said that, at the latest since 
the 7th/13th century, insult against the Prophet(s) is 
often mentioned among the acts that constitute kujr 
in the chapters on apostasy (ridda) of the Shafi‘T man- 
uals of positive law (furi‘). Insult against the sahaba, 
however, is mentioned only occasionally and appar- 
ently only in manuals written from the 11th/17th cen- 
tury onwards in the chapters on ridda. However, the 
veneration of the sakaéba and the inadmissibility of 
insulting them had become a salient point of tdjma‘ 
among Sunni jurists by the 8th/14th century. As the 
majority of the legal manuals quoted above contain 
a paragraph that declares that the one who violates 
the consensus of the Muslim community (idjma‘ al- 
umma) is a kafir, the charge of unbelief can be extended 
to include those who insult the Prophet’s Companions. 
A reading of historiographical works suggests that this 
conclusion had an impact also on the relation between 
Sunni and Shi‘i Muslims. For example, Ibn Kathir 
(d. 774/1373) reports in his al-Biddya wa ’l-nihdya 
(Beirut 1977, xiv, 250) the case of a Shi‘i Muslim 
from the town of Hilla, who in Damascus in 755/1354 
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insulted some of the Prophet’s closest companions like 
Abi Bakr, ‘Umar b. al-Khattaéb, and ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan as violators of the rights of the Prophet’s descen- 
dants. When he refused to revoke his blasphemous 
attacks against these sakdba, his case was presented to 
the chief judges of the four Sunni madhhabs in the 
Dar al-sa‘éda. As a result of this session, the blasphe- 
mer was sentenced to death by the Maliki deputy 
chief judge (al-n@’ib al-maliki) and executed immedi- 
ately after judgement had been issued. His body was 
burnt by the plebs of Damascus who later walked 
through the city showing his head and exclaiming 
that this would be the punishment of the one who 
abuses the Companions of the Prophet. A closer look 
at the religio-political situation of 8th/14th-century 
Egypt and Syria suggests that insult against the 


Prophet’s Companions or even against the Prophet | 


Muhammad himself, on the part of some Shi‘is, or 
accusations brought forward by the Sunnis against 
alleged Shi‘? blasphemers, are an expression of the 
strong Shi‘t-Sunni hostilities at that time. 

The offence of insult against the Prophet and his 
Companions continues to be an issue of legal debate 
and political discourse in Islamic societies until the 
present time. The controversy on Salman Rushdie’s 
novel The Satanic verses has been the most prominent 


among a number of cases in which Islamic commu- | 


nities and their leaders have reacted to acts that were 
conceived of as an insult against Muhammad and 
other venerated personalities. As has been shown, the 
legal foundations for this reaction date back to the 
2nd/8th century. 
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SHAYKHZADE II [see sueyKH-zApeE. 3]. 

SHIR. 

5. In Malay and in Indonesian. 

In line with their strong preference for theology 
and Siff mysticism over literature and philology, the 
interest of the Muslims of the Malay-Indonesian world 
in Arabo-Persian shir has been predominantly drawn 
by religious poetry as found in the Arabic kasida and 
its derivative verse forms. It was initially mainly in 
the north Sumatran kingdom of Aceh [see aTJEH]— 
in the early 17th century the dominant power in the 
region around the Straits of Malacca and an impor- 
tant centre of Islamic learning—that this religious 
poetry was closely studied (Braginsky 1996, 372-3) and 





it was there that most local forms of Islamic poetry 
were developed under its influence, subsequently to 
spread among the Muslim communities of the 
Archipelago. 

A case in point is the genre of Malay poetry, called 
nazam (from the Arabic synonym for shir, nagm). It 
consists of a long sequence of couplets (ayt [g.v.]) 
comprising two hemistiches, each usually numbering 
from nine or ten up to twelve syllables, that rhyme 
with each other on one of the following patterns: (a) 
aa, bb, cc...5 (b), aa, aa, aa... (c) aa, ba, ca... 
Couplets rhyming ab, ab are rare. The oldest speci- 
mens of nazam, teaching good rulership, are found in 
the Mirror for Princes, Ta@dj al-salatin (1012/1603-4) 
by the Acehnese ‘@/im Bukhari al-Djawhari (Braginsky 
2000, 183-209). Some of these (pattern [a]) are mod- 
elled on the Persian mathnawi [q.v.], while others (pat- 
tern [b]) resemble the poetry of Arabic versified 
treatises of scholarly or religious content (urdjuza [see 
RApJAZ]), whereas still others (pattern[c]) imitate the 
Arabic kasida or ghazal [g.vv.] with its monorhyme 
(Braginsky 1996, 377-80). 

Malay nazam, containing religious teachings, praise 
of the Prophet and suchlike, have subsequently con- 
tinued to be written. In Malaysia and Indonesia they 
are sung (nashid [g.v.]) as a monotone or with varied 
melodies on a variety of occasions, alongside kasidas 
in Arabic: in religious schools as a means of memo- 
rising the basic tenets of Islam; at weddings; after the 
completion of studies of the Kur’an [see MawLip]; at 
Mawlid celebrations, etc. Arabo-Malay or purely 
Malay nazam are also sung at berdikir gatherings (Malay, 
from Arabic dhkikr [q.v.]) to various melodies and 
rhythms, accompanied by instrumental music and bod- 
ily movements (Harun Mat Piah 1989, 282-309). 

In 18th and 19th century Aceh, a genre of Acehnese 
literature called nalam was practised, which, like the 
Malay nazam, was probably also created using partly 
Arabic urdjiiza, partly kastda as a model. Although the 
nalam’s verse line seems to be patterned on the Arabic 
radjaz and tawil [q.vv.] metres, it has remained closely 
tied to indigenous conventions. According to the 
demands of its metre (sanja, from Arabic sad‘ [9.v.]), 
it usually comprises two hemistiches and numbers six- 
teen metric units of one to three syllables each, the 
latter being arranged to form eight feet of a sort. The 
fourth foot, that is, the last foot of the first hemistich, 
is connected by a compulsory internal rhyme to the 
sixth foot, that is, the second foot of the second 
hemistich, while all lines have an external monorhyme 
represented by words ending with the vowel a. Thus 
the raat (from the Arabic radjaz) metre of the nalam 
is an eight-foot modification of the sanja metre and 
its tawt (from the Arabic tawil) metre, one with nine 
feet (Snouck Hurgronje, ii, 1906, 73-8; Djajadiningrat, 
ii, 1934, 279, 462, 664, 988). 

The most important new genre of poetry to emerge 
in the early 17th century Malay literature is the syair 
(in the Malay version of the Arabic script, Jawi, this 
word is usually written sk-y-“r but sometimes sh-“7). 
The syair consists of a chain of quatrains, each of 
them with monorhyme of the type aaaa, bbbb, ccc... 
The metre of its lines, which tend to comprise four 
full words of a length of two to three syllables includ- 
ing their bound morphemes, is based on a relative 
tendency towards isosyllabism. Each line may contain 
between nine to twelve syllables, a ten-syllable line 
being the dominant tendency, and is divided by a 
caesura into two roughly equal hemistiches that tend 
to form complete syntactic units (Braginsky 1998, 225- 
6). The following sample is from the poetry of the 
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Acehnese Saft mystic Hamza Fansiri [9.v.] (active ca. 
1600), who is now generally accepted to have cre- 
ated the genre: “Bahr al-Hakk terlalu dalam / 
ombaknya menjadi “lam / asalnya tiada bersiang 
malam / di laut itu ‘alam nin karam // Dengarkan 
hai anak dagang / lautnya tiada bersurut pasang / 
muaranya tiada bersawang-sawang / banyaklah oran 
sana terkarang” (Drewes and Brakel 1986, 134) (“The 
Sea of the Truth is immensely deep, / The world 
has sprung from Its waves, / Its beginning is foreign 
to day and to night, / And the world will sink again 
in that Sea. / /Hear ye, oh wanderer, / There is 
neither ebb nor flow in that Sea, / You won’t see 
the sky in the mouth of Its rivers, / There many 
sailors have been stranded on the reefs.”) 

There are different opinions on the origin of the 
syatr (Teeuw 1966; Al-Attas 1968; Sweeney 1971). 
According to the argument of Braginsky (1996, 383- 
7), if it is correct to read a corrupt passage describ- 
ing the syair in Hamza Fansirt’s treatise Asrar al-Grifin 
(“Secret of the Gnostics”) (Doorenbos 1933, 120-1) as 
saying that in each of its bayts four sadj* are used, 
this indicates that Hamza may well in part have mod- 
elled it on a variety of kastda or ghazal, widespread 
in Persian, Ottoman and Urdu Safi poetry, which is 
called musammat [q.v.] or shit-i musadjdja‘ in Persian 
poetics (Tabrizt 1959, 128). Because in the classical 
musamma{, as written, for instance, by ‘Iraki and Djami 
{q.vv.], a bayt is divided into four lines with sadj‘ placed 
at the end of the first three lines and a monorhyme 
(kafiva [q.v.]) in the fourth, Hamza here probably 
meant to say that, differing from the classical musammat, 
he had made use of one and the same sadj‘ in all 
four lines, doing away with the final monorhyme, a 
feature that was hard to assimilate in Malay litera- 
ture. A poem of this type was written by the 11th 
century Persian poet Manicihri [9.v.] (Browne, LAP, 
ii, 42). Perhaps because the four-line musammat was 
known as murabba‘ (“four-fold”), Hamza’s followers 
called his poems ruba‘ (with the same meaning). 
Consisting of a chain of between thirteen to twenty 
stanzas and ending with mentioning his name, Hamza’s 
syairs resemble the ghazal “with sad, with its chain 
of between four and fifteen stanzas, which since the 
time of ‘Attar (d. ca 627/1230 [g.v.]) ends with the 
writer’s éakhallus [q.v.] or pen-name. 

Hamza’s syairs lack any traces of Arabo-Persian 
metrics (‘arid [q.v.]). They manifest their relation to 
indigenous Malay poetry, iter alia in the use of a 
specific “interrupted” or “assonanced” rhyme (see the 
italicised rhyme words in the sample above) and the 
similarity to the “tirade poem”, a verse form widely 
used in popular poetry of the Archipelago. Like in 
Old French and Turkic epic “tirades” or in the sad‘ 
of the Kur’4n, the individual verse lines in Malay- 
Indonesian “tirade poems” are united, by continuous 
rhyme or assonances, into groups of varying lengths. 
Therefore Hamza’s syair bayts may be viewed as a 
regularisation of the loosely structured “tirade poems” 
into a chain of quatrains, each having its own con- 
tinuous rhyme, through adopting features of ghazal 
with the non-classical shi‘r-i musadjdja‘ (Braginsky 1998, 
229-31). 

After Hamza Fansiiri and his followers, such as 
Hasan. Fansiirt and ‘Abd al-Djamal, had in the 17th 
century popularised the syair as an instrument for Safi 
homiletics and allegory, it spread rapidly through the 
Archipelago wherever Malay literature was produced. 
Developing into a poem that could attain a length of 
thousands of quatrains, by the late 18th and the early 
19th centuries it had become a verse form covering 














a wide range of topics, as can be gleaned from the 
catalogues of the collections of Malay manuscripts 
(Chambert-Loir and Oman Fathurahman 1999). It 
could now teach Islamic dogma, instruct the reader 
about how to perform his prayers or admonish him 
of the terrors that could await him in the grave. It 
could tell of the lives of Muslim prophets, of histor- 
ical events such as wars with the Dutch, of fictional 
loves between princes and princesses in the days of 
yore or, in parodied romance, between animals or 
flowers, and it could aim the barb of satire at his- 
torical or political events in allegorical animal fables 
(Braginsky, 1998, 236; Harun Mat Piah 1989, 243- 
66; Koster 1997). 

In the transition of Malay literature to modernity 
that began to manifest itself in the major colonial 
cities of the Archipelago beween 1850 and 1870, con- 
comitant with the rise of the printing press and the 
newspaper, the syair was enthusiastically taken up by 
non-Muslim writers as well (ethnic Chinese and 
Eurasians) and was published in profuse numbers, in 
lithographs, printed booklets and newspapers. At the 
same time, it underwent yet another widening of its 
thematic scope, treating, for instance, sensational events, 
as it adapted itself to its urban milieu and usage 
(Harun Mat Piah 1989, 262-4; Lombard-Salmon 1977, 
passim; Salmon 1981, 25-6 and passim; Proudfoot 1993). 

In the love stories in the early novels of Modern 
Indonesian and Malay literature written around 1920, 
syairs were inserted at moments of climax, and both 
literatures used them for lyric (sometimes nationalistic) 
poetry, in Indonesia until about 1930 and in Malaya 
until about 1950 (Harun Mat Piah 1989, 260-1; Johan 
Jaafar e al. 1992, i, 67-83, ii, 58-60; Teeuw 1967, 
49-51). In the modern poetry of the Malay-Indonesian 
world, except that of the Sultanate of Brunei (Harun 
Mat Piah 1989, 258), there is now no longer any 
place for the syair, but its place as an Islamic genre 
of poetry is still acknowledged; among the Malays, 
syairs continue to be performed at important religious 
feasts and events in the Islamic lifecycle alongside 
kastdas in Arabic and nazam (Harun Mat Piah 1989, 
266-82). 

On Java’s northern coast and in east Java, in par- 
ticular in Ponorogo which is well known for its reli- 
gious schools, a form of Islamic poetry is found called 
singr or geguntan, treating themes similar to those of 
religious syairs. To what extent this genre can be 
related to Arabo-Persian shir is still an open ques- 
tion. Like the syazr, it consists of verse lines of between 
eight to ten syllables in length. These may be grouped 
into rhyming couplets or, as in the sya, into qua- 
trains, but may also be arranged into groups of vari- 
able lengths as in “tirade poems”. The singir is 
performed by singers to the accompaniment of musi- 
cal instruments (angklung, terbang) (Darnawi 1964, 53-4; 
Pigeaud 1938, 304, 321). 
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asad (V.I. Bracinsky and G.L. Koster) 

SHURA-y1 DEWLET [see MapjLis aL-sHORA]. 

SIBA, BiLap aL-, a term borrowed from local speech 
by the French colonial authorities to designate the 
absence of control by the Sultan of Morocco 
over a considerable part of his territory at 
the end of the 19th century. It presupposes a con- 
genital disorder threatening the existence of the “aus- 
picious empire”. The origins of the term go back to 
explorers like Charles de Foucauld, academic profes- 
sors like Alfred Le Chatelier and Augustin Bernard, 
and military men like Lyautey, eager to conquer 
Morocco from the contiguous French territory of 
Algeria. It forms the concept behind the Comité du 
Maroc, a lobby operating at a level below the deci- 
sion makers in Paris with the idea of extending French 
power over the land, given shape in the Protectorate 
of 30 March 1912. These experts put together an 
imagery based on a dichotomy between the Bilad al- 
siba and the Bilad al-makhzan [see MAKHZAN]. The 
former was a land outside the authority of the Sultan, 
hence free from taxes and conscription, whose peo- 
ple lived in an insolent, free fashion impervious to all 
outside influences. The latter was the land over which 
government authority levied taxes in an iniquitous 
fashion and recruited tribal militias, driving rural soci- 
ety into a state of non-submission, siba. 

Colonial terminology equated the antagonistic 
dichotomy of the two terms with a semi-racial cleav- 
age, setting the autochthnous Berbers against the Arab 
invaders, who imposed themselves on a refractory 
indigenous element. The Berbers lived under cus- 
tomary law, ‘uf, whilst the Arabs were subject to the 
Shart‘a, an expression of Muslim theocracy and a pli- 
ant system under the Sultans’ despotism which the 
Berbers continuously rejected. It was postulated that 
the Berbers were spirits basically inspired by laicity 
under their Islamic coating and that they had attained 
a form of republican local democracy in their strong- 
holds of mountain towns and regions. This vision of 











Morocco gave further life to the Kabyle myth so 
active in the constituting of French Algeria and con- 
verged on a policy of separating the Berbers, the 
“good savages”, in their mountain retreats, from the 
Arabic-speaking peoples of the plains and the great 
Muslim cities, as illustrated in the famous Berber dahir 
of 1930 [see zaHiR], which did much do crystallise 
national sentiment in Morocco. 

The Bilad al-stba rightly appeared to post-colonial 
Moroccan historians as a fantastic intellectual con- 
struction meant exclusively to bolster the Berber pol- 
icy of the French Protectorate. However, the term 
appears, if only rarely, in the correspondence of the 
Makhzan in the 19th century, for stigmatising local 
tribal groups hostile to all the local authorities (4a’id, 
mukaddim, zawya and kabir over tribal sections) who 
tended to interpose themselves between the Makhzan 
and the segmentary base of society. In fact, the term 
Bilad al-stba is an ancient one going back to early 
times, and its usage, current in al-Andalus from the 
llth century onwards, became generalised in the 
vocabulary of Maghribi ‘udama from the 15th century 
onwards for condemning the backward rural areas 
living in a state close to ddhiiyya since they ignored 
injunctions of the Sharia and transgressed the pre- 
scriptions of ftkh. 

These Maghribr scholars were correctly following 
the original sense of the term sa@iba, one which 
denoted, within a semantic and spatial complex, suc- 
cessively: a beast brought out of the herd for offer- 
ing to the gods of ancient Arabia; a freed slave, but 
one foot-loose and without a patron in early Islam; 
by extension, a woman left to herself, a rebel or a 
prostitute; the breaking of allegiance to a sovereign 
and, from that time onwards, the territory where this 
dissidence was rife, when the term passed from the 
East to the West via al-Andalus. Bildd sa@’iba appears, 
probably for the first time, in a commentary of Maliki 
law on Sahniin’s Mudawwana by Abi ‘Imran al-Fast 
(d. 430/1039), a scholar of Moroccan origin settled 
in Kayrawan. 

The Term Bilad al-siba was never, however, used 
by those Maghribis to whom it applied. Most of these 
were vacillating and uncontrolled subjects. They were 
vacillating because they oscillated between rallying to 
the sovereign and rejecting the central power’s local 
agents, between being dogs and wolves, when they 
could not be sheepdogs, to use Ernest Gellner’s 
metaphor. They were uncontrolled, as the maxim in 
the Tunisian Djerid says, l@ bayy, la rayy. They feared 


| subjection to the central power which would entail 


their being shorn like sheep by its local agents. This 
is why, except for some islands in the mountains and 
along the Sub-Saharan fringes, the Bilad al-siba never 
corresponded to a fixed territorial entity which could 
raise up a lasting counter-force able to divide up the 
area over which three powers claimed control since 
the 16th century. In a certain way, the Bilad al-siba 
was everywhere, as appeared from the difficulty of 
travelling without a safe-conduct negotiated with the 
tribal peoples. It insinuated itself over almost all the 
territory through the institution of the mahalla [qv], 
a splendour which inspired local riches but also redis- 
tributed them, in such a way that all the prince’s 
subjects were in a relationship, more or less asymmet- 
rical according to place and time, with the sovereign 
and his local representatives. In practice, when it 
became a concrete entity, the Bilad al-siba was sought 
after for bringing to heel the Bilad al-makhzan. Some 
rebellious tribes acted as guard dogs over the tribes 
which had submitted, showing how far they were 
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integrated in a unified system personified by a Bey 

in the Ottoman Maghrib, and by the Sultan, the 

Commander of the Faithful, in Morocco. 
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SIHAFA. 

4. Persia. 

During the century and a half of its existence, the 
Iranian press has experienced several periods of expan- 
sion and contraction. From 1851 to 1880 the press 
had only a limited audience, as it was meant only 
for civil servants. In all, some seven newspapers 
(riignama-ha) were published. From 1880 to 1906, the 
press began publishing for all Persians, although few 
could afford a newspaper. By the end of the century 
almost .forty newspapers and journals had been pub- 
lished. From 1906 to 1925 the number of newspa- 
pers grew enormously and editors were able to 
influence the course of events in the country. During 
the period 1925-41, the press was reduced to an 
instrument in the hands of a strong authoritarian state. 
The period 1941-53 marked the country’s return to 
a free and expanding press. From 1953 to 1977 the 
press was basically muzzled; after 1965 it became a 
cheerleader for the régime. From 1978 to the present 
the press experienced, first, four years of freedom, fol- 
lowed by the severest censorship it had ever known. 
Since 1998, however, the press has become more ex- 
pansive and is trying to become a free agent of change. 

The first Persian newspaper, Akhbar-: Wakayi‘, was 
published in Muharram 1253/April-May 1837 in 
Tehran (JRAS, v [1839], 355-71), but it lasted less 
than two years. It was only in February 1851 that a 
new government weekly newspaper, Wakayi'-1 Ittifakiyya, 
was published. The stated purpose of the newspaper 
was to explain government activities. By royal order, 
all leading government bureaucrats had to subscribe 
to the newspapers. From 1871, the press was under 
the control of the newly-created Ministry of the Press 
with its censorship office. The rationale for censor- 
ship was published in issue 522 (22 December 1863) 
of the government newspaper Davwlat-i ‘Aliya-yi Iran, 
sc. to bar publications harmful to infants and con- 
trary to religion. The text was addressed not to read- 
ers but to listeners, which confirms what Eichwald 
noted in 1826, sc. that literature or news was read 
out loudly for the entire community (E. Eichwald, 
Reise auf dem Caspischen Meere und in den Caucasus unter- 
nommen in den Jahren 1825-1826, 2 vols., Stuttgart und 
Tiibingen 1834, i, 384). Given the very low level of 
literacy (about 5%), this is understandable, and con- 
firms that the actual readership of the newspapers 
was much larger than the number of subscribers. The 
“journalists” were civil servants reporting on non- 





controversial and approved events (government, reli- 
gion, foreign, literature, science). After 1880, political 
reformists started to publish newspapers but to avoid 
the censors they printed their papers outside Iran. 
Once published, they smuggled them into Iran. These 
newspapers published abroad had an enormous influ- 
ence inside Iran and on the reformist movement. 

After 1896 censorship was reduced, although the 
restrictive press rules (to inhibit things harmful to 
morality and the state) were repeated in 1901, when the 
government at the same time banned the importation 
of all Persian newspapers published abroad. With the 
establishment of the constitutional government in 1906 
{see pusTOR. iv. Iran] the press was basically free (art. 
20 of the 1906 Constitution). In 1907, there were 
some 84 newspapers, whereas only 40 in all had been 
published prior to that date. During this period of 
intermittent press freedom in Iran (1896-1925), polit- 
ical activity merged with journalistic vocation. The 
various interest groups, which soon developed into 
parties, defined a number of emerging social themes 
and political ideas, which they explained and propa- 
gated in the editorials of various journals. Thus the 
often fiery editorial page of most journals became the 
main battleground for the opposing schools of thought. 
With the suppression of parliament in 1908, Muham- 
mad ‘Alt Shah [g.v.] also suppressed the press, and 
its leading members were imprisoned and some exe- 
cuted. After the overthrow of the Shah in 1909, the 
press started a new life. This period was the coming 
of age of the press, and representatives from left and 
right of the spectrum were to be found. Until the 
First World War, a total of 371 newspapers and jour- 
nals were published. During the First World War the 
Allies often suppressed the press, because of its wide 
use of slander and invective. After 1918, the press 
resurged, but in the early 1920s, government pres- 
sure on the media intensified. Rida Khan, the Minister 
of War, had a journalist flogged, while the outspo- 
ken poet-journalist ‘Ishki [g.v. in Suppl.] was killed in 
1924, allegedly by the authorities. One year later, the 
Pahlavi régime was established, which did not allow 
any discussion of political subjects, and certainly not 
criticism of government. The number of newspapers 
dropped from 150 to 50 between 1925 and 1941. 
They served to propagate the government’s pro- 
grammes and were censored by the Department of 
Press and’ Propaganda prior to publication. 

After the fall of Rida Shah [¢.v.] (1941), the press 
was controlled by the Allies (1941-6) and by martial 
law (1941-8), although there was considerable free- 
dom of expression. The Allies, as well as national 
interest groups, wanted certain positions taken, and 
thus editorials were again mostly marked by their 
extremely partisan tones and aggressive styles. Most 
newspapers were small, limited in circulation, and 
short-lived. The journalist (réizndma-niwis, riiznéma-nigar) 
was usually both editor and publisher. The topics were 
mainly analysis and criticism of personalities in public 
life, and discussion of contemporary social-economic- 
political problems. Although nobody wanted censor- 
ship or banning of newspapers, both methods were 
used, for the new 1941 Press Law could not rein in 
excessive vituperation in the press. However, suppressed 
papers would often immediately reappear under the 
name of a legally-licensed other periodical. Attempts 
to bring about a more responsible press failed, because 
often financing of papers was provided to attack cer- 
tain political issues (blackmail of politicians; subsidies 
from foreign powers}. The strongest group was the 
pro-Soviet Tudeh (Tiida) press that formed the Freedom 
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Front in 1943. There also was a pro-British, nation- 
alist coalition of papers, and some independents. The 
suppression of separatist movements in Adharbaydjan 
and Kurdistan in 1946 led to a clamp-down on the 
local language press. This had a negative impact on 
the journalistic role of Tabriz that had been in the 
forefront from the beginning. 

In the first few years after the fall of Musaddik’s 
[¢.v.] government (1953), which had widespread press 
support, press restrictions were mainly imposed through 
the application of martial law. Later, the responsibil- 
ity for enforcing censorship was divided between the 
Ministry of Information and the Ministry of Culture, 
together with the newly-founded security agency, 
SAVAK. The usual grounds for suspension were: slan- 
der of the monarchy, or of relations of Iran with 
friendly countries, and inflammatory articles against 
the government or religion. These were incorporated 
into the 1955 Press Law. In this period of extended 
press censorship and government control, the tone 
and style of editorial writing underwent considerable 
change towards blandness and conformity to what was 
tolerated, and often government-designed norms of 
political, cultural and social expression. In March 1963, 
the Press Law was amended. It formulated the crite- 
ria for persons who could obtain a license to publish 
and it limited the number of periodicals; the grounds 
for suppressing newspapers remained the same. 

Most papers had serious financial difficulties due 
to low circulation, except for a few large ones. In 
1963, Kayhdén and Ittilaat accounted for 65°% of news- 
paper circulation. Five magazines accounted for more 
than 50% of total magazine circulation. Because of 
financial pressure (rising cost, falling revenues, com- 
petition from radio and TV), newspapers accepted 
government-written articles. Consequently, the quality 
of the newspapers was bad, in part because there was 
a shortage of staff, which was lowly paid. Papers used 
“scissor editors” to cut articles from other newspapers. 
Also, they used translators to translate foreign articles, 
so that there was often more news on foreign countries 
than on Iran. Specialised publications, such as liter- 
ary and humorous ones, also depended much on dona- 
tions and government articles to survive. Hence papers 
improved their appearance rather than their substance. 
This in turn led to loss of readership, due to mis- 
trust. of government propaganda, irrelevance of for- 
eign news, and the ignoring of what most concerned 
people’s daily lives. The two major dailies, along with 
some quality periodicals, created and supported a class 


of professional journalists who challenged the gov- | 
ernment by focusing on failures and shortcomings in | 
regard to what government had promised to deliver. | 
In response to criticism from the government to | 


encourage better reporting and tell the “truth”, the 


papers reacted by telling the government, as the major | 





newsmakers, to provide more, better, and timely infor- | 
mation, to allow better and freer contacts with gov- ; 


ernment agencies, and to respect the letter and spirit | 


of the Press Law. 


After the fall of the Pahlavi régime in 1979, more | 


than two hundred periodicals were published whose 


variety and number were unprecedented in the mod- | 
H 


ern history of Iran. Press freedom was, however, short- 
lived. Soon the country’s ruling clergy ordered the 
closure of more than twenty publications, and more 


censorship. Art. 4 defined the press limits, including, 
slander of the Leader and ‘lama’, inflammatory arti- 
cles against the government or religion, and report- 
ing on classified information on the military and 





parliament. Only two unions are officially recognised, 
the Islamic Society of Journalists and the Professional 
Society of Journalists, belonging to hardliners and the 
Islamic reformist factions respectively. The Iranian 
press under President Khatami (since 1997) is freer 
than it has been in many years and political jour- 
nalism is flourishing. The struggle between the con- 
servatives and those who favour greater press freedom 
has become a major issue in Iran, resulting in ban- 
ning of newspapers and jailing of journalists. Following 
the 1999 student uprising, parliament passed new laws 
banning any publication other than those specifically 
sanctioned, holding the licensee, editors, writers and 
even typists directly responsible for any unauthorised 
article or publication. 

From 1956, a School of Journalism offered a four- 
year B.A. course. In 1960, an advanced course was 
added. There were 137 graduates in 1969, when 
Tehran University announced that it would close the 
school. The two major dailies also offered courses on 
journalism in the 1960s. The major papers also started 
to hire more qualified, academically trained staff. 
Although the Universities again offer Journalism as a 
subject for study, its effect is minimal. Since 1966, 
about 900 people have graduated from journalism 
courses in Iranian universities, of whom 93% are not 
working for the press. Although 68% of current jour- 
nalists have a university education, only 4.6% have 
received academic education in communications. 
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5. Turkey. 

(a) Up to ca. 1960 [see pyaripa. iii]. 

(b) Since the 1960s. 

The 1960s 

The military take-over of 27 May 1960 put an end 
to the period when freedom of the press had been 
seriously threatened in Turkey due to the increasingly 


| repressive policy of the Demokrat Parti [q.v.] (DP). For 
followed later, despite the 1985 Press Law that banned | 


the most part the Turkish press welcomed the coup 
and the resultant “Government of National Unity” 
(Mill? Birik Hiikimett). The Constitution of 1961 (arti- 
cles 22-7) guaranteed freedom of the press, and laws 
restricting it were abolished. A new press law assured 
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the rights of journalists in their working place, much 
to the chagrin of certain newspaper barons. The restric- 
tive Penal Code remained in force. The “Press Adver- 
tisng Organisation” (Basin Ilén Kurumu) was established 
in 1961 for the purpose of an impartial distribution 
of advertisements from public institutions and organ- 
isations. The Turkish press decided to institute a sys- 
tem of self-control: a code of press ethics (Basin ahlak 
_yasast) was signed by all major newspapers. 

The principal successor to the DP, the “Justice 
Party” (Adalet Partist: AP), which won the general elec- 
tions of 1965 and remained in power until the muhtra 
of 1971 (see below), remained tolerant towards the 
press. The leftist press, often supporting the newly- 
founded “Labour Party of Turkey” (Tiirkiye [sg Partist, 
TIP), flourished during the 1960s in a hitherto 
unknown way: the weekly Yon (1961-7) founded by 
Dogan Avcioglu (1926-83), was one of the most dis- 
cussed periodicals in Turkey for a while. It was fol- 
lowed by Ant (1967-71), and Devrim (1969-71) (see on 
these J.M. Landau, Radical politics in modern Turkey, 
Leiden 1974, 49-87). Among the newly-founded papers 
of the 1960s, the Yeni Gazete (1964-71) was the first 
daily paper printed in the offset technique. Another 
new type of paper for Turkey was the tabloid (bulvar 
gazetesi) Gtinaydin, founded in November 1968 by 
Haldun Simavi. Among its editorialists (kése yazarlan) 
was Aziz Nesin (1916-95) who also edited its weekly 
humoristic supplement Ustura. The rise of the con- 
servative-nationalist paper Terctiman (founded in 1955) 
also began after 1961. Hiirriyet [see DJARIDA. ili] was 
the first newspaper whose circulation exceeded one 
million in the middle of the 1960s (Gevgilili, Tiirkiye 
basint, 225). Television was introduced in Turkey in 
1968, but there was only one black-and-white chan- 
nel until the mid-1980s. 

The 1970s 

Increasing violence in the country brought about 
a second military intervention, through the memo- 
randum (muhta) issued by the armed forces on 12 
March 1971. Martial law was proclaimed in eleven 
provinces. This intervention did not abolish the par- 
liament, but governments of that period exerted pres- 
sure, especially on the leftist press. Journalists were 
arrested, papers banned and publications forbidden. 
The 1973 elections paved the way for a return to 
parliamentary democracy. The work of journalists was 
then, however, seriously disturbed by something like 
a civil war which ravaged the country. Numerous 
journalists, both rightists and leftists, became victims 
of attempts on their lives. A climax was reached with 
the assassination of Abdi Ipekci (1929-79), editor of 
Milliyet [see DyarTDA. iii] by Mehmed Ali Agca (who 
later attempted to kill Pope John Paul). 

Social and political polarisation was also reflected 
in the media. Apart from the conservative papers 
Terctiman, Son Havadis, Hakikat (founded in 1970, it 
changed its name to Tiirkiye in 1971), and Giines 
(founded in 1975), there were left-wing periodicals like 
the dailies Yeni Ortam (1972-6; close to the Devnme 
Isgiler Sendikalan Konfederasyonu [DISK]) and Politika 
(1975-7), whose director Ali Ihsan Ozgiir was assas- 
sinated in 1978. A paper close to the AP was Yeni 
Asya (founded in 1970). The Islamist Adil: Selamet Partist 
(MSP) had the support of the Afill? Gazete (founded 
in 1973). The ideas of the neo-fascist Milli Hareket 
Partisi (MHP) were voiced by Hergiin, Millet (1975-86) 
and Ortadogu (1972), whose director Ihsan Darendelioglu 
was assassinated in 1979. Several old-established news- 
papers ceased publication in the 1970s: the mouth- 
piece of the CHP, Ulus (1934; founded in 1920 in 











Ankara as Hakimiyyet-i milliyye), ended its existence in 
July 1971, Vatan (1923 [see DJARIDA. iii]), whose ori- 
entation had changed several times since 1950, in 
1978. Important news magazines of the 1970s were 
Yank: (founded 1971 by the correspondent of Time, 
Mehmet Ali Kislah), 7 Gin and Toplum. Girgir, founded 
in 1972, was to become, after Arokodil and Mad, the 
third largest satirical paper in the world. 

The 1980s 

After the third intervention of the military on 12 
September 1980 (12 Eyliil), all political parties were 
banned. Printing houses of newspapers were closed 
down, and four papers (the leftist papers Demokrat, 
Politika, Aydintk and Hergiin, the organ of the MHP) 
were banned immediately after the coup. Between 12 
September 1980 and 12 March 1984 publication of 
eight national papers was suspended seventeen times, 
for 195 days. In total, 181 journalists and writers were 
arrested and 82 of them sentenced during the same 
period (details in Basen 80-84, 197-230). 

The influence of the military decreased after the 
general elections of 1983 were won by Turgut Ozal’s 
“Motherland Party” (Anavatan Partisi; ANAP) with a 
clear majority. This victory inaugurated a new period 
of economic liberalisation. The Turkish press had a 
share in the relatively rapid re-democratisation of the 
régime and became a significant factor in politics. 
Most papers were eventually fiercely opposed to the 
ANAP governments. In the late 1980s, Prime Minister 
Ozal used the control of paper supplies against the 
hostile press. The freedom of the press continued to 
be restricted on the basis of the restrictive Constitution 
passed in 1982 (esp. articles 22, 24-30), the Press Law, 
the “Law on Harmful Publications”, and the Penal 
Code (esp. articles 312 and 158). A series of gov- 
ernment regulations in the spring of 1990 and later 
the “Law on Terrorism” also brought censorship to 
the press. In 1984, the “Kurdistan Workers’ Party” 
(PKK), founded in 1978, had started its first action. 

A number of papers was founded in the 1980s 
among which Diinya (1981), Sabah (1985), Zaman (1986; 
see below) are still published today (2003). The 
circulation of Sabah, founded by the dynamic Ding 
Bilgin (b. 1940), publisher of the Izmir-based Yeni 
Asw, exceeded that of Hiirriyet in 1987. Aksam, by then 
the oldest newspaper of Turkey (founded in 1918 [see 
DJARIDA. iii]), ceased publication in 1982, Yeni Istan- 
bul (founded 1949) in 1986, and Son Havadis in 1988. 
In the second half of the 1980s most papers adopted 
the editorial system (computer system, first used by 
Yeni Asi). The tabloid Giines (1982-91) gave new impe- 
tus to give-away and lottery campaigns in the Turkish 
press which only Cumhuriyet refused to join. There was 
an explosion of weekly and monthly magazines in the 
1980s, including cultural reviews of superior quality. 
2000’e Dogru (1986) was one of the best-known news 
magazines. A Turkish version of Playboy came on the 
market in 1985. The world of the press was shaken 
by the Asil Nadir affair in 1989. This Cypriot busi- 
ness man had acquired, thanks to his contacts with 
government circles, the tabloids Giinaydin and Tan, as 
well as several magazines, including the news maga- 
zine Nokta (founded in 1983 with the French Le Point 
as a model). 

Most papers had left at that period the Avenue of 
the Sublime Porte (Babedh Caddest) in Istanbul, the 
Turkish Fleet Street. In 1988 a Press Museum (Basin 
Miizesi) was opened in the same area thanks to the 
Newspapersmen’s Association (Gazeteciler Cemiyeti). 

The 1990s and beyond 

The downfall of the ANAP government in 199] 
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has been in part attributed to the mobilisation of pub- 
lic opinion by the press. Tansu Ciller became the first 
female prime minister in 1993. The end of Kemalism 
seemed to have arrived with the general elections of 
December 1995 when Necmettin Erbakan’s Islamist 
“Welfare Party” (Refah Partisi; RP) obtained 21% of 
the votes. A coalition government, the first Islamist- 
led government in Republican Turkey, was formed 
in July 1996. But once more, the military started to 
play a more active role. An ultimatum issued by the 
generals in February 1997 to restrict the influence of 
Islamists compelled the prime minister Erbakan to 
resign. His downfall was speeded by a sustained cam- 
paign in some sections of the press. Subsequently, the 
country was governed by various coalition govern- 
ments formed by Kemalist and nationalist leaders. 
The PKK-led Kurdish insurgency came to an end 
after the capture of Abdullah Ocalan in Kenya in 
1999. The country was shaken by a severe economic 
crisis in 2001. In November 2002, Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan won the general election with his moderate 
Islamist “Justice and Development Party” (Adalet ve 
Kalkinma Partist; AKP). 

These developments were also reflected in the 
Turkish press at the turn of the 2lst century with 
the rise of a “Kurdish” press and a growing impor- 
tance of Islamic and Islamist papers (see below). 
Violence against journalists continued in the 1990s. 
Cumhuriyet lost seven of its writers through attacks, the 
most prominent victim being Ugur Mumcu (1942-93), 
known for his investigative journalism, who was killed 
by a car bomb in 1993. 

Concentration and monopolisation (tekellesme) became 
one of the major problems faced by the Turkish press. 
There was also serious concern about the media 
moguls’, journalists’ and columnists’ increasingly close 
relations with the political establishment. Most national 
newspapers belonged (in 2003) to three important press 
groups which also controlled the country’s largest 
private TV channels. Traditional ownership had 
almost disappeared from the media market. Cumhuriyet 
remained the only independent paper. Twelve papers, 
including the mass circulation papers Hurriyet, Millivet 
and Radikal (founded in 1996 and considered by some 
as the most “Western” paper), and the sports paper 
Fanatik, belong to Aydin Dogan’s Dogan Media Group. 
It is said to control nearly 40% of the country’s adver- 
tising revenues and 80% of distribution (2003). The 
Sabah group plunged into crisis when its head Ding 
Bilgin was jailed in 2001. Thanks to its promotional 
activities, the paper Sabah had reached a circulation 
of 1.5 million in October 1992. A law (promosyon_yasast) 
eventually prohibited in 1997 promosyons except those 
of cultural value. Terciiman ceased publication in 1994, 
but two papers bearing the same name re-emerged 
after 2000. The leading news magazines in the 1990s 
were Aktiel (circulation: 40,000), Tempo (28,000), Aksiyon 
(18,000) and Nokta (3,000). 

The “Kurdish” press 

The 1990s also saw the emergence of a new type 
of papers focussing on Kurdish issues which appeared 
in Istanbul and Ankara, usually in Turkish. All of 
them were accused of being close to the PKK. The 
first of them, Ozgir Gindem, founded in 1992 and 
banned by the Ankara State Security Court (DGM) 
in 1994, lost seven of its writers and correspondents 
and thirteen vendors to killings. It was followed by 
Ozgiir Ulke (1994-5), whose premises in Istanbul were 
the target of a devastating bomb attack in December 
1994. Yent Politika (13 April-16 August 1995) was one 
of the most often censored papers in Turkey. Its suc- 








cessors (Demokrasi, Ulkede Giindem, Ozgiir Bak, 2000°de 
Yeni Giindem) had a similar fate, and functioned usu- 
ally in a most precarious situation. Yeniden Ozgiir Gtindem 
(founded in September 2002} had a circulation of ca. 
10,000 in November 2003. In the 1990s, many 
Kurdish weekly or monthly magazines also began to 
appear, including local papers. The Kurdish language 
paper Rojname was soon banned after its first publi- 
cation in December 1991. In the same year, the pro- 
hibition of Kurdish publications had been removed. 
There is now (2003) a Kurdish-language literary mag- 
azine, Azadiya Welat, published in Istanbul. However, 
most papers destined for Kurds from Turkey are pub- 
lished in Western countries known for their large 
Kurdish immigrant population (e.g. Sweden, etc.). The 
paper Ozgiir Politika is published in Europe. Kurdish 
satellite TV and numerous internet sites have created 
what has been called a “virtual Kurdistan”. 

Islamic and Islamist press 

The spectacular rise of the Islamic and Islamist 
press dates from the 1980s. Prior to 1980, its per- 
centage in terms of newspapers and periodicals was 
7%, in 1993 it had reached 47% (G. Seufert, Politischer 
Islam in der Tiirkei, Istanbul 1997, 392n.). Many peri- 
odicals (including newspapers like Yeni Asya, Tiirkive, 
Milli Gazete) have been associated with religious orders 
and groups in the Muslim world, the Nakshbandi 
dervish order and its branches [see NAKSHBANDIYYA] 
being particularly influential. Yeni Safak (founded in 
1995) was financed by a pious industrialist. The paper 
aman (see above), organ of the group around Fethullah 
Gillen of the Nurcus [see NURCULUK], is now (2003) 
among the top five national daily newspapers in 
Turkey, with an average circulation of 300,000. It 
boasts of having been the first Turkish daily news- 
paper to appear on-line (since 1995). It has bureaus 
and correspondents in many countries all over the 
world. It has special international editions for twelve 
foreign countries, those for the new Turkish Caucasian 
and Central Asian republics being printed in their 
own alphabets and languages. <aman also owns the 
weekly news magazine Aksiyon, a children’s monthly, 
a news agency, and the private TV channel Samanyolu. 

Islamist reviews and magazines include weeklies, 
numerous monthly magazines (Sizent, Izmir, published 
by the Tiirkiye Odretmenler Vakfi, founded in 1978), and 
publications for women: Kadin ve Atle (founded 1985) 
was the largest Muslim women’s magazine, reputed 
to have sold 60,000. It was closely associated with 
that branch of the Nakshbandi order whose major 
mouthpiece is the magazine Islém (circulation 100,000). 
Bizim Aile (published since 1988) is a spin-off of the 
magazine Képri, published since 1977 and represent- 
ing the views of a section of the Nurcu order. 

Local newspapers 

National newspapers based in Istanbul account for 
about 90% of total circulation. But there have been 
registered up to 745 local newspapers published in 
Turkey, almost half of them being dailies. The cir- 
culation figures vary according to the economic devel- 
opment of the region. Yeni Asi, published in Izmir 
(founded in 1924; its predecessor, “Astr, was founded 
in Ottoman Salonika in 1895), remains the biggest 
newspaper with a regional character (circulation 43,000 
in November 2003). The local press has been trying 
to renew itself technologically in recent years and 
many papers are produced by printing houses with 
offset printing facilities. 

Turkish papers published in Europe 

The first Turkish papers printed in Europe were 
Aksam and Hiirryet (Munich 1969). They were followed 
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by Terciiman (1970), Milliyet (1972) and the Milli Gazete 
(1973). In the 1980s appeared Tiirkiye (1987), in the 
1990s Zaman (1990), the weeklies Cumhuriyet-Hafta (1993) 
and Diinya-Hafia (1995), Ozgiir Politika (1995), Sabah 
(1996), Ermek (leftist; 1996), and Ortadogu (1996). Hiirriyet, 
Millet, Fanatik and Hafia Sonu, all belonging to the 
Dogan Group, had a circulation of 189,000 (of which 
Hiirriyet alone comprised 84,000), i.e. 80% of the 
Turkish newspapers sold in Europe. 

The minority press 

The decline of the Greek community in Istanbul 
from the 1960s onwards was also reflected in the 
Greek minority papers. Elevtheré Phéné and Empros, 
which figure among the signatories of the Basin ahlak 
yasasi, disappeared in 1965. Two Greek dailies still 
appear in Istanbul for a community of 2,000-3,000 
souls: Azoyevpativn/Apoyevmatini (founded in 1925), 
which until the death of its founder, Gr. Yaverides, 
in the 1970s, used to employ some ten journalists; 
and Hyd/TIho (1977), initially a weekly, which became 
a daily in 1979 (circulation: about 800 copies). 

The Armenian press (for a population estimated at 
60,000) counted some ten titles in 2001, including the 
bulletin of the Saint Saviour (Surp Purgig [ Unupe pup; }) 
Hospital (a monthly founded in 1949), Kulis (a liter- 
ary and artistic bi-monthly founded in 1946 by Agop 
Ayvaz) ceased publication in 1996. There are two 
daily papers: Jamanak [ dusutudy] (founded in 1908, 
the oldest daily published in Turkey). Its circulation 
has decreased during the last years, from 15,000 to 
1,500. Another daily, Marmara (Uwnvwnw ; founded in 
1940) has been directed by Robert Haddeler, a writer 
and critic. It is also published in Armenian but since 
2001 it has contained a Turkish supplement. The 
weekly Agos [ Usou] was founded in 1996; it is pub- 
lished mainly in Turkish (circulation some 5,000). Two 
journalists of this paper were tried in 1999 because 
of an article on the Varlkk Vergisi of 1942. 

The once flourishing Jewish press in Judaeo-Spanish 
and French is now limited to the weekly Salom (founded 
in 1947). It is, however, published in Turkish, with 
a few articles written in Judaeo-Spanish. The last 
Jewish French language daily, the Journal d’Onent 
(founded in 1917 by Albert Carasso), disappeared in 
1971. 

Whereas attempts to revive the French language 
press proved little successful, there is one English- 
language daily paper, Turkish Daily News (founded in 
1961) published in Ankara. Dinya has an English- 
language daily news page; aman also has an English 
on-line edition. 

Conclusion 

The Turkish printed press has made considerable 
progress during the last two decades of the 20th cen- 
tury which have witnessed the industrialisation of the 
media. The number of newspapers with an average 
daily circulation over 10,000 was 11 in 1983, 14 in 
1990 and 32 in 1997. According to August 2003 fig- 
ures, the average total daily sales of 35 major daily 
papers was about 4 million. Some 25 of them had 
their own website in 2004, including several regional 
papers. The number of magazines has increased with 
extraordinary speed. Its total number, which was 20 
in 1990, reached 110 in 1999 (total circulation around 
2,300,000). They include magazines with foreign brand 
names like Marie Claire, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Esquire, Votre Beauté, or National Geographic. As far as 
printing techniques are concerned, the Turkish press 
has attained in most domains European standards. 

But some basic issues remain: press readership is still 
far from assuming European proportions. According 





to official sources (Facts about Turkey, 412), the average 
number of newspapers sold to 1,000 persons is 
58 (cf. Germany: 314). The habit of reading news- 
papers regularly has remained the privilege of a rel- 
atively small group, around 15% of the population 
(estimated at 67 million in 2000). The visual media 
have emerged as the most influential institution shap- 
ing public opinion. The number of private TV chan- 
nels has exceeded twenty within a few years. 

In spite of numerous amendments to the restric- 
tive Constitution (the last ones in February 2003), 
press freedom in Turkey remains limited by various 
laws and a frequently restrictive interpretation of press 
freedom and freedom of expression by the judiciary. 
There is no functioning journalist’s trade union. 
Journalists continue to be arrested and sentenced to 
prison terms. Leftist, Islamist and pro-Kurdish media 
are the primary targets. For many modern Turkish 
writers and intellectuals, criminal prosecution has been 
an indispensable part of their curriculum vitae. But even 
members of the mainstream media occasionally face 
legal action, although these papers usually practice a 
sort of self-censorship and avoid sensitive issues such 
as criticising the military and high-level corruption. 
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SILAH (a.), masc. and fem. noun according to the 
lexicographers, standard pl. astiha, with suluh, sulhan 
and silahat also found in the lexica, the general term 
in Arabic for both offensive weapons and 
protective armour and equipment. This col- 
lective sense of the word is also often included in the 
general term ‘adda, literally “equipment, gear, tackle”. 
The sense of “weapon” has clearly no connection with 
that of the common Arabic verb salahka “to defecate”. 
Attestations of any parallel form of sak are weak in 
Old South Arabian. One can only cite Biblical Hebrew 
Selah, of obscure meaning in general but with the 
meaning of “javelin” or “some sort of weapon that 
can be carried and thrown” in such contexts as 
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If Chron. xxiii. 10, Joel ii. 8, etc., and as a possible 
parallel, despite the phonetic problems, Akk. sélu “to 
sharpen weapons”, Séliitu “dagger blade” (CAD, Letter 
S, ii, 275). 

1. The pre-Islamic period. 

The weapons of the pre-Islamic Arabs were essen- 
tially the bow, the sword and the spear or lance. Our 
knowledge of these weapons of theirs is almost entirely 
a bookish one, and it was from the evidence of pre- 
Islamic poetry that F.W. Schwarzlose compiled his Die 
Waffen der alten Araber aus ihren Dichtern dargestellt (Leipzig 
1886, repr. Hildesheim 1982), a work concerned pri- 
marily with the nomenclature of weapons and their 
component parts. 

Fighting was a prominent aspect of desert life, in 
which tribes often competed over pasture grounds, 
sought to drive off opponents’ herds or were involved 
in protracted vendettas entailed by the unwritten laws 
of revenge, retaliation and the exacting of compensa- 
tion for losses to the tribe’s fighting strength [see Diva; 
KIsAs; THAR]. Hence a rich vocabulary evolved for 
weapons and armour, often descriptive, by metonymy, 
of some special characteristic (“shining”, “incisive”) or 
of some origin, real or supposed (“Indian”, “Yemeni”, 
“Khatti”). This vocabulary naturally attracted the 
philologists of Islamic times, concerned to elucidate 
the names of weapons, armour and their synonyms in 
early poetry. Whence the composition of works with 
titles like Kitab al-Silah, such titles being attributed to 


the Basran scholar al-Nadr b. Shumayl (d. 204/820), al- | 


Asma‘i, Ibn Durayd [g.vv.] and Shamir b. Hamdawayh 


(d. 255/869) (see Schwarzlose, 11 n. 1). Few of these ; 


works have survived (Sezgin, GAS, viii, 257, lists a 
fragmentarily surviving K. al-Silah by a disciple of al- 
Asma‘i’s), but lexicographical and philological studies 
like al-Tha‘alibi’s Fikh al-lugha and Ibn Siduh’s Mukhas- 
sas are rich sources of information on the nomenclature 
of weapons and their component parts. It is highly 
improbable that any of these works gave any actual 
descriptions of weapons or their use—the authors were 
literary men, who probably never wielded a weapon 
in anger in their lives, and not practical warriors— 
and on these points we have virtually no informa- 
tion. It is not till later mediaeval times that practical 
treatises on the art of war and the use of weapons 
are known (see below, 2.; FURUSIYYA; HARB. l.). The 
only direct, contemporary source which might con- 
ceivably give us some idea of pre-Islamic weapons 
lies in possible representations in petroglyphs and 
similar drawings. There are quite a lot of depictions 
of warriors wielding lances and bows, and _ possibly 
swords, on horseback and on foot, in the Thamudic 
and Safaitic materials, cf. also the frontispiece pho- 
tograph of a rock graffito showing an archer, and the 
drawing of a South Arabian spear, of uncertain age, 
at p. 63 of R.B. Serjeant, South Arabian hunt, London 
1976. 

The weapon most frequently mentioned in the 
ancient literary sources is the sword (sayf), for which 
special works by the philologists are recorded, e.g. 
Abu ‘Ubayda’s Kitab al-Sayf and a work by Abii Hatim 
al-Sidjistani, a Kitab al-Suyitff wa ’l-rimah (Schwarzlose, 
124 n. 1). These must have been stabbing swords 
for close, hand-to-hand fighting rather than cavalry 
swords. There emerges that swords of Indian steel 
(hindi, muhannad) were particularly prized; whether the 
Hind envisaged here relates to the Indian subconti- 
nent or to lands beyond in Southeast Asia, such as 
Malaya or Sumatra, is unclear, but any such weapons 
were presumably imported via the Persian Gulf ports. 
Nearer home, the ancient Arabs prized blades forged 








by the smiths of Syria, e.g. of Bosra [g.v.] (see below), 
a land which had access to supplies of iron ore and 
to wooded terrains for the production of charcoal. 
On the other hand, it is unlikely that “Yemeni” swords 
were actually made in Yemen; more probably, blades 
or complete swords were imported from lands further 
east to the ports of Hadramawt and Yemen, thus 
acquiring this territorial name. See in general on 
swords of this period, Schwarzlose, 124-209. 

The spear or lance (rumh, ‘anaza, kanat, the latter 
term, originally “bamboo, reed shaft” being used by 
synecdoche for the whole weapon) was, it seems, in- 
cluded in the work by Abt Hatim al-Sidjistant on 
swords and spears mentioned above (see also Schwarz- 
lose, 210 n. 1). It was used as a thrusting weapon in 
close fighting, but spears which could be thrown at 
the enemy like javelins (nayzak < Pers. niza, mitrad, 
harba) are also mentioned, and the designation mitrad 
indicates that such throwing weapons could be used 
for hunting as well as war. Spears with a bamboo or 
strong reed shaft (kandt) are often described as khatti, 
from al-Khatt [g.v.] in Bahrayn or Hadjar, where a 
certain Samhar is said to have been an expert fash- 
ioner of spears, whence samhari ones. Whether these 
shafts were made from the stems of the vegetation 
growing along the Gulf shores, or were imported from 
further east, as the term kandi al-Hind implies, is 
unclear, Various trees are also mentioned as providing 
wood for spear shafts, such as the washidj or ash (?). 
Spears had a head (senén) and a tapered iron butt at 
their lower end which could be stuck into the ground 
when the weapon was not being carried (zudjdj). See, 
in general, Schwarzlose, 210-45. 

The bow and arrow were used by the ancient Arabs, 
and the sources distinguish “Arab” from “Persian” 
bows. See further kaws, and Schwarzlose, 246-319. 

As well as all these offensive weapons, there are 
frequent mentions of protective body armour in the 
shape of coats of mail (dir* or sard, zarad, muzarrad < 
Pers. zard, traceable back, according to Fraenkel, Die 
aramdischen Fremdworter im arabischen, 241-2, to a Per- 
sian form preceding MP zrék with a final d, Avestan 
zradha; sard appears in Kur’an, XXXIV, 10/11, in a 
passage concerning King David’s skill as a maker 
of closely-woven mail, cf. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary 
of the Qur'an, Baroda 1938, 169). The manufacture of 
chain armoured coats must have been basically in the 
settled fringes around the Arabian peninsula, as the 
Persian origin of some of its nomenclature shows. 
Also, Bosra in the Hawran region of southern Syria 
was in Byzantine times a noted centre for the forg- 
ing of weapons and the making of armour, and the 
Byzantine authorities tried on occasion to stop the 
export of these to the nomads. In awa’ [g.v.] lore, 
the original making of mailed coats is attributed to 
King David (or, as some Arab commentators on 
ancient poetry averred, to a celebrated Jewish (?) smith 
called Dawid or to his son, but the identification of 
the inventor of mailed coats with the Biblical David 
was already made in pre-Islamic times [see DAWUD)). 
This skill was also attributed to the Tubba‘ kings of 
Yemen. See, in general, Schwarzlose, 322-49. Mailed 
coats were accounted valuable in desert fighting, 
and it was weapons and coats of mail which the poet 
and prince of Kinda, Imru’ al-Kays, allegedly entrusted 
to the Jewish Arab poet and lord of Tayma’ al- 
Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya? [q.v.] and which the latter refused 
to give up to the Ghassanid king al-Harith b. Djabala. 

Iron helmets were termed bayda, from their resem- 
blance in shape to an ostrich egg, see Schwarzlose, 
349-51, and also khiidha < Pers. khiid. Although not 
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mentioned extensively in poetry, which prefers to extol 
fearless warriors who scorned to protect themselves in 
battle behind shields, the pre-Islamic Arabs do seem 
to have employed shields on such occasions (turs, djunna, 
migjann, daraka). Such shields were probably made of 
hide (as is specifically said of the daraka) stretched 
over a wooden frame, enough to deflect the indiffer- 
ent weapons of the nomads. See Schwarzlose, 351-6. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. BoswortH) 

2. The Islamic period. 

The military technologies of Arabia at the time of 
the Prophet Muhammad remain little known, but they 
were still clearly under strong influence from neigh- 
bouring technologically advanced neighbours such as 
the Byzantine Empire, Sasanid Persia and India via 
maritime trade contacts. Not surprisingly, early Byzan- 
tine styles dominated in the north and west, Persian 
in the east and, to a less certain extent, Indian in 
southern Arabia. Swords and spears remained the 
favoured weapons, while archery played a minor role 
and only amongst foot soldiers. Most armour was of 
mail although leather defences were also widespread, 
much of this latter probably being manufactured in 
Yemen (see 1. above). Similarly, the people of prosper- 
ous but strife-torn trading regions such as the Hidjaz 
appear to have been relatively rich in weaponry. 

With the rapid Muslim Arab conquest of vast re- 
gions from Central Asia and India to Spain and the 
Atlantic Ocean, other military techniques began to ap- 
pear in the arms and armour of Muslim armies during 
the 8th and 9th centuries. After the establishment of 
an Islamic “empire”, such armies became largely ter- 
ritorial which further encouraged the development of 
regional styles. Thus Central Asian Turkish military 
techniques had their first impact in 8th to 9th-cen- 
tury Transoxania and what is now eastern Persia, 
while Sasanid Persian military styles remained domi- 
nant in western Persia and eastern parts of the Arab 
world until the 9th-10th centuries. Early Byzantine 
military styles survived in areas like eastern Anatolia 
well. into the 10th century, and in Syria and Egypt 
well into the 12th century. Yet the situation was less 
clear in North Africa and the Iberian peninsula. Here 
pre-Islamic military techniques had generally been 
more primitive than those of the conquering Muslim 
Arabs, despite a residual early Byzantine military 
heritage. 

This is not to say that the Muslim Arabs merely 
adopted the military styles of those whom they con- 
quered. Nevertheless, the Muslim Arabs’ contribution 
to the development of a specifically Islamic military 
tradition, and to the history of military technology as 
a whole, was primarily to open up a vast area to dif- 
fering military influences. Thus Persian influence was 
eventually felt in North Africa, Byzantine technology 
reached Iberia and, above all, the Turkish Central 
Asian military tradition spread throughout the Middle 
East. Such Turkish influence also served as a channel 
whereby Chinese military techniques spread westward 
and may even have reached the Iberian peninsula, 
though in a very diluted form. 

A truly Islamic tradition of arms, armour and their 
associated tactics developed rapidly, yet this was nei- 
tber uniform nor monolithic. Large variations could 
always be seen between different regions resulting both 
from local traditions or conditions, and from the 
recruitment of troops from specific geographical zones 
which had their own distinctive styles. 

In general, however, it could be said that Persian 
and Turkish influences were the most powerful, whereas 








those of the Byzantine or Mediterranean countries 
were of secondary importance, at least after the first 
century of Islamic history. Such a pattern persisted 
until early modern times as peoples and dynasties of 
essentially Turkish origin rose to political dominance 
in most of the militarily significant Islamic countries. 
Only in the late 18th and 19th centuries, with the 
rise of European military power and its accompany- 
ing colonialism, did indigenous or Turkish military 
practice rapidly give way to a widespread adoption 
of European weaponry and of the tactics associated 
with such modern technologies. 

Weapons 

For Islamic bows and archery, see KAws; for fire- 
arms, see BARUD; for siege weaponry, see HISAR; and 
see also DJAYSH. 

Since ancient and pre-Islamic times the long 
bamboo-hafted spear or rumh had been regarded as a 
typically Arab weapon. It was used on foot, on horse- 
back and when riding camels. In the early Islamic 
centuries the Arabs were also renowned for their use 
of a relatively short sword (say). This was probably 
a broad-bladed weapon reflecting Roman and Byzan- 
tine infantry traditions rather than the cavalry tradi- 
tions of Persia, where long-bladed slashing swords 
had been widespread for some centuries. Whereas the 
typical Arab rumh spear remained in use until mod- 
ern times, the Arabs’ short sayf was soon replaced by 
longer-bladed weapons suitable for mounted combat, 
though these were still largely known as suydf. Only 
in southern and eastern Arabia (Yemen, Hadramawt 
and ‘Uman), and in a few other isolated parts of the 
Arabian peninsula, did short swords persist along with 
a tradition of infantry-dominated warfare. 

Long, single-edged cavalry swords were already 
characteristic of Turco-Mongol Central Asia and had 
appeared in Persia and the Byzantine Empire shortly 
before the Islamic conquests of the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies. Thereafter, they become increasingly popular 
throughout most of the Islamic world, becoming the 
dominant cavalry sword by the 15th century although 
the single-edged sword or sabre never entirely replaced 
the double-edged weapon. The curved or true sabre 
spread from Turkish Central Asia into Islamic Persia 
by the I ith century, or perhaps slightly earlier. There- 
after, in a great variety of forms, it spread through- 
out most of the Islamic world reaching Granada, the 
last bastion of Andalusian Islam, by the 15th century. 
Heavier straight and double-edged weapons were, 
nevertheless, still used in many parts of the Islamic 
world in the 19th century, particularly in Islamic sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

Smaller weapons, including those which fell between 
the categories of sword and dagger, were similarly 
used in most areas at most times. Here there may 
have been a greater degree of similarity across the 
Islamic world, perhaps because a particular type or 
shape of personal weapon was often worn as a mark 
of religious or cultural identity. The most obvious ex- 
ample was a heavy dagger or short stabbing sword 
widely known as a khandjar (for variations on this and 
other weapons terminology, see the Glossary below). 
Although the development of the khangjar drew on 
many regional traditions and evolved into various 
shapes of dagger in different parts of the Islamic 
world, the basic weapon again appears to have been 
of eastern Iranian or Turkish origin. Other sometimes 
highly distinctive styles of dagger were limited to 
smaller areas, generally on the fringes of the Islamic 
world such as Morocco, the Caucasus and the East 
Indies. In the latter region, the double-edged keéris 
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dagger or short sword was retained from pre-Islamic 
times and continued to have an almost magical and 
pagan significance amongst a population sometimes 
only superficially converted to Islam. 

Other weapons where a distinctly Islamic style de- 
veloped were war-axes and maces. The latter were 
occasionally described as a “friendly” weapons, suitable 
for use during conflicts with fellow-Muslims as a lighter 
mace, when skilfully used, could incapacitate without 
killing a foe. Both also involved a large and complex 
terminology which distinguished between sometimes 
minor varieties of weapon but which nevertheless 
remains in part obscure. This terminology, along with 
surviving weapons and abundant pictorial representa- 
tions, show that axes ranged from those with large 
“half-moon” to narrow spiked blades, while maces 
varied considerably in weight, shape of head, length 
of haft or handle and in the material from which 
they were made. 

The javelin was widely used during the early period 
(7th-13th centuries), particularly by Arab and Persian 
troops, and remained in use by cavalry in most Islamic 
countries at least until the 15th century, certainly long 
after the javelin had been abandoned in western 
Europe. This probably reflected the more mobile and 
more disciplined character of Islamic armies during 
the mediaeval period, at least when compared to their 
European rivals, as well as the lighter styles of armour 
associated with Islamic tactics. The fact that such an 
apparently simple weapon as a javelin came in a large 
variety of sizes, weights and types of blade, along with 
an equally complex terminology, further illustrates the 
importance of the javelin in the hands of both foot 
soldiers and horsemen. It is also worth noting that 
cavalry training exercises or “games” involving the 
javelin were not only developed within the Islamic 
world but were copied by neighbours ranging from 
Spaniards and Ethiopians to Armenians [see DJERID 
and Furistyya}. 

Armour 

Islamic armies have been widely regarded as lightly 
armoured when compared to their Western European 
rivals, but this is a misleading over-simplification. The 
amount of armour available to early mediaeval Euro- 
pean forces such as those of the Crusaders has been 
exaggerated, while that available to Islamic armies from 
the time of the first conquests onwards has generally 
been underestimated. Nevertheless, there were wide 
variations between regions resulting from the differ- 
ing availability of iron and of wealth to pay for the 
manufacture or importation of expensive military 
equipment. 

Four types of body armour dominated throughout 
Islamic military history. These were mail (inter-linked 
metal rings, usually of iron); lamellar (small scales of 
iron, bronze, hardened leather or other rigid mate- 
rials laced to each other but not to a flexible fabric 
or leather backing); so-called soft-armour of felt, quilted 
material or flexible buff leather; and a distinctive later 
form known as mail-and-plate armour. A fifth system 
of construction has only recently been recognised on 
the basis of archaeological finds rather than obscure 
textual references and barely decipherable artistic 
representations. This is a form of flexible protection 
consisting of partial hoops of hardened or apparently 
reconstituted leather which may have been of Central 
Asian or even Chinese derivation. Hardened and 
apparently reconstituted leather was also used in the 
construction of helmets, as shown in written sources 
such as Mardi or Murda b. ‘Ali al-Tarsiist [see At- 
Tarstsi] (Tabsirat arbab al-lubab, ed. and tr. Cl. Cahen, 











Un traité d’armurerie composé pour Saladin, in BEO, xii 
[1948], 103-63), and confirmed by recent though as 
yet unpublished archaeological finds in Syria. Carbon 
dating tests on wood and sinew amongst these finds 
have produced an optimum date at the end of the 
12th century, while tests on the leather have pro- 
duced an optimum date of A.D. 1220. It is however, 
worth noting that a leather helmet or reinforced hat 
amongst these Syrian finds incorporates small piece 
of wood; supposedly “wooden” helmets have been 
mentioned in previously inexplicable texts. 

Full plate armour consisting of large shaped pieces 
of iron buckled or rivetted together, of the type known 
in western Europe from the l4th century to early 
modern times, remained rare though not entirely 
unknown in the Islamic world. Where they seem to 
have been occasionally used, as in al-Andalus, south- 
ern India and the Philippines, they almost invariably 
reflected direct Western European military influence. 

The body-covering mail hauberk (coat or tunic-like 
protective garment) generally known as the di‘, and 
the coif (hood) known as the mighfar, were by far the 
most common form of metallic protection throughout 
the Mediterranean lands, the Middle East and Persia 
at the time of the Prophet Muhammad. It subse- 
quently evolved into a greater variety of forms than 
was seen elsewhere, ranging from ordinary hauberks, 
given names describing their overall size or shape, to 
the kazaghand which had its own integral padded lin- 
ing and a decorative outer layer of cloth. 

Only in eastern Persia, Afghanistan and Transoxania 
was lamellar armour common, although it was used 
in the late Roman Middle East and Sasanid Persia 
during earlier centuries and remained known if only 
occasionally worn. The period from the 8th to 14th 
centuries saw such lamellar armour spread westwards 
in the Islamic world along with other essentially 
Turkish Central Asian military styles. As a result, the 
lamellar djawshan became widespread throughout most 
Islamic countries (with the possible exception of North 
Africa and the Iberian peninsula) by the 12th cen- 
tury, and even in the Islamic West, lamellar was 
known if not popular. Nor was mail armour aban- 
doned in favour of such lamellar protections. Instead, 
the two were often worn together, usually with the 
lamellar djawshan on top, until the development of 
mail-and-plate protections combining the advantages 
of both forms made it unnecessary to wear two 
armours at once. 

Such mail-and-plate armour appeared in a variety 
of forms and used varied terminology, some of it stem- 
ming from earlier and different usage. In the Ottoman 
Empire, however, such the new style of body pro- 
tection was often called a korazin, from the common 
European term cuirass and its various Balkan dialect 
forms. In this mail-and-plate armour, pieces of iron 
plate of varied shapes and sizes designed to protect 
different parts of the body were linked by pieces of 
mail of varying widths depending on the degree of 
flexibility required. It was an essentially Islamic tech- 
nological development, perhaps first appearing in ‘Irak 
or western Persia in the 14th century, from where it 
spread to become the most typical 15th to 18th-cen- 
tury form of Islamic armour for both men and horses. 
As such it was characteristic of the late Mamlik, 
Ottoman, later Persian and Indo-Muslim states. 

So-called soft armours were widespread in early 
Islamic centuries and seem to have remained popu- 
lar until the early 14th century, thereafter largely being 
relegated to the hottest regions such as India and 
Sudan. These should not, however, be seen only as 
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a cheap alternative to metallic armour. Rather, they 
were a light, effective and easily-made protection suit- 
able for the highly mobile cavalry-dominated war- 
fare which characterised Islamic military history. Soft 
armour could also be combined with other forms of 
protection. In particular, it was worn beneath or com- 
bined with mail protections. Soft armours were also 
suitable in the hot climates characteristic of some 
Islamic countries and survived throughout the 19th 
century in the sub-Saharan Sudan. 

The history of Islamic helmets differed from that 
of Europe, generally reflecting a preference for good 
visibility and mobility at the cost of less protection. 
Little is yet known about helmets in the early Islamic 
period (7th to 9th centuries), but in general they seem 
to have continued previous Romano-Byzantine and 
Persian shapes and forms of construction, most of 
which were based on two pieces joined along a cen- 
tral comb. Unfortunately, the terminology, though var- 
ied, cannot usually be identified with one specific form 
of helmet. In fact, it seems that the naming of hel- 
mets, though not entirely interchangeable, was gen- 
erally unspecific (see the Glossary below). 

Central Asian types of pointed and segmented hel- 
met were already spreading into the Middle East and 
eastern Europe before the coming of Islam. Thereafter, 
such helmets, in which iron segments were rivetted 
either to each other or to an iron frame, spread 
throughout the Islamic countries. Meanwhile, advances 
in metallurgy within Islam during the 8th to 11th 
centuries, and perhaps even earlier, led to the pro- 
duction of one-piece iron helmets in relatively large 
numbers long before such defences appeared in Europe 
or even the Byzantine Empire. By and large, this one- 
piece form was known as the bayda. Helmets were an 
obvious and popular object on which wealth or pres- 
tige could be demonstrated, as a result of which most 
of the techniques of inlay and surface decoration found 
in other forms of Islamic metalwork also came to be 
seen on helmets. Meanwhile, lighter helmets made of 
leather and, apparently, a form of reconstituted hard- 
ened leather were also used in most regions. 

Facial and neck protection was provided by mail 
coifs (hoods) and mail or lamellar aventails (veil-like 
skirts hanging from the rim of a helmet). Only rarely 
were rigid metallic face-guards or hinged visors seen 
on Islamic helmets. Nevertheless, they did appear in 
Central Asia and Persia during the 12th to 14th cen- 
turies and, in a very different form, in the Iberian 
peninsula around the same period. These exceptions 
probably reflected special military circumstances, such 
as an enhanced threat from horse-archery composite 
bows in the east and from a greater use of hand- 
held crossbows in Iberia. Elsewhere, flexible mail or 
lamellar head and neck protections, often pulled across 
the face to leave only small apertures for the eyes, 
were considered an adequate defence. 

Shields of wood, hardened leather, wickerwork and, 
in later centuries, of iron were all used by Muslim 
warriors. Most were round and relatively small, being 
suitable for light cavalry warfare. Yet there were plenty 
of other variations. Tall, kite-shaped shields for infantry 
use were used in the Middle East during the 11th to 
13th centuries. These included the flat-based gGani- 
wiyya whose name might indicate that it was initially 
imported from Genoa, since identical flat-based infantry 
shields or mantlets were also characteristic of Italy 
though not of other parts of western Europe at this 
time. Large shields which were apparently mantlets 
(shields that could be rested on the ground), made of 
woven reeds, were probably widespread in Arabia 











at the time of the Prophet and appear to have 
continued in use, at least in ‘Irak, until at least the 
9th century. 

Large and flexible shields made from various ani- 
mal hides were used in the Sahara, North Africa, 
Egypt and the Iberian peninsula during the mediae- 
val period and subsequently developed into the smaller 
but characteristic kidney-shaped “Moorish” adarga of 
14th to 17th-century Spain and Portugal (this name 
stemming from the Ar. daraka meaning a small shield, 
usually of leather). Shields of purely European form 
were also used by Muslim Andalusian soldiers during 
periods when western European military fashions dom- 
inated, most obviously in the 13th century. 

Meanwhile, the typical Turkish kalkan shield was 
constructed from a spiral of cane bound together with 
cotton or silk thread. This formed an exceptionally 
light and effective cavalry shield in which the threads 
gave almost unlimited scope for colour and decora- 
tion. Iron shields were known by the 12th century, 
the earliest known example being of segmented con- 
struction, but they only became more widespread and 
of one-piece construction in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. These later metal shields had developed in 
response to guns, as they had in Europe, and were 
as rapidly abandoned when advances in firearms ren- 
dered them redundant. 

Armour of a rigid or semi-rigid type for the limbs 
was used in several Islamic countries long before it 
became more than a localised novelty in mediaeval 
Europe. This almost certainly resulted from the impor- 
tance of close-combat cavalry warfare with swords. 
Nevertheless, Islamic warriors never took limb defences 
to the extremes seen in later mediaeval and early 
modern Europe. Early Islamic arm protections such 
as the baziiband, kaff and said (7th to 14th centuries), 
though never very widespread, followed in the Byzan- 
tine and Turco-Persian traditions. The latter consisted 
of segmented vambraces for the lower arms, probably 
of iron or bronze but perhaps also of hardened leather, 
while the upper arms were protected by the sleeves 
of a mail hauberk or by flaps of lamellar armour 
attached to the body of a lamellar cuirass. A style of 
long-hemmed, half-sleeved lamellar cuirass became 
more widespread after the Mongol invasions of the 
13th century but was rarely seen west of Persia. A 
rigid tube-like iron vambrace for the lower arms, 
known in Turkish as the koléak or kulluk, appeared in 
the second half of the 13th or early 14th century and 
was almost certainly of Sino-Mongol origin. Thereafter 
it remained popular in Central Asia, Persia, Turkey 
and Mamlik Egypt. 

Leg protections of similar construction to arm 
defences were known in pre-Islamic Transoxania but 
seem to have declined in popularity after the coming 
of Islam. Mail leg protections appeared in Islamic and 
Byzantine sources in the !1th century, slightly before 
they did so in western Europe. These and other forms, 
included those of mail-and-plate construction, reap- 
peared in later years being known as budluk, dizcek, 
kalsat zarad, ranat hadid and sak al-miiza. Nevertheless, 
such items of armour were generally reserved for a 
small élite of heavily-armoured cavalry. 

Horse-armour 

It has often been assumed that horse-armour was 
rare or even unknown in the early Islamic period 
because it is virtually unknown in art before the 14th 
century. Documentary sources, however, make it clear 
that various forms of horse-armour were widespread. 
The most popular type appears to have been of quilted 
or padded construction; this being reflected in the 
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most common Arabic term for horse-armour, adjfaf 
Before the late 13th century, references to horse- 
armours of scale, lamellar or mail are rare, though 
they can be found. 

In most parts of the world, and during most peri- 
ods, horse-armour was primarily a defence against 
arrows or other such missiles. Even in these circum- 
stances it was more effective against long-range harass- 
ment than close-range shooting. This was clearly true 
in the Islamic world where, even in the later period 
(15th to 17th centuries) light horse-armours of quilted, 
leather, lamellar, mail or mail-and-plate construction 
were relatively widespread, whereas plated iron horse- 
armour was virtually unknown. Generally speaking, 
the construction of horse-armour reflected that used 
for the rider’s own armour, though there tended to 
be a certain time lag between the introduction of new 
styles for the rider and for his horse. Thus a rider 
might wear a mail-and-plate cuirass while riding a 
horse still protected by hardened leather lamellae. 

The chamfron or armour for the animal’s head 
was also used, being known as a burku’, kashka, sari 
and probably tishtaniyya; the variety of terms indi- 
cates that this form of protection was more wide- 
spread than is sometimes thought. This was probably 
of hardened leather until plated metal forms, along 
with fully lamellar horse-armours, became common in 
the 14th century. Nevertheless, there is some evidence 
that rigid metal chamfons were known in Egypt and 
neighbouring Islamic territories some centuries earlier 
and that these were almost certainly descended from 
Roman forms of horse-armour. 

A few surviving head protections for camels date 
from the Ottoman period but these are likely to have 
been for parade rather than war use. Much elephant- 
armour was, however, used in war. Naturally, it was 
most highly developed in Islamic India although war- 
elephants continued to be used elsewhere in the east- 
ern parts of the Muslim world, as they had been in 
the pre-Islamic period [see Fit. 2. As beasts of war]. 
Little is known about such early Islamic elephant- 
armour, although enormous circular shields to protect 
the animal’s vulnerable ears do appear in art sources 
from the 12th or 13th centuries. 

Terminology 

The terminology of Islamic arms and armour is 
huge and embraces several languages with the same 
terms, or minor variations on such terms, being used 
within several languages. Many other terms are merely 
descriptive or poetic. The following list includes only 
the most important. 


GLOSSARY 


‘abbast: curved sword, Mughal India 

absad: cheek-piece of helmet, Mughal India 

absar: leather shield (Ar. and Pers.} 

adaga: small shield or parrying device, Mughal India 
(from Ar. daraka; Indo-Pers.) 

‘adi: helmet, probably of riveted plates (Ar.) 

afaru: sabre (Berber) 

afru: knife, Algeria (Berber) 

afru ghanim: lit. “rose petal”; dagger, Morocco (Berber) 

aghash. baton or staff, equivalent of Ar. ‘asd (Kiptak Tk.) 

@id: central part or grip of spear-shaft (Ar.) 

‘alaka: connections of a djawshan cuirass (Ar.) 

alla: long spear or javelin with a large blade (Ar.} 

‘amid: heavy form of mace, probably with flanged 
head (Ar.) 

andbib: spaces between knots of a bamboo spear-shaft 
(Ar.) 





‘anaza: short spear or staff weapon with a large elon- 
gated blade (Ar.) 

‘anaza: short infantry spear, Mughal India (Indo-Pers.) 

anf: nasal of helmet (Ar.) 

‘arad: blade of large-bladed spear (Ar.) 

‘ard: flat surface of sword-blade (Ar.) 

artak-i_ kajim: horse-armour, Mughal India (Indo-Pers.) 

‘asa: club, cudgel, iron staff or light form of mace 
(Ar.) 

asbad: possibly the cheek-pieces of a helmet (Ar.) 

ashik: helmet, equivalent of Ar. khida (Kipéak Tk.) 

asl: shaft of spear (Ar.) 

asm: staff weapon in which the blade is longer than 
the haft (Ar.) 

‘ayna: individual! lamellae or pieces of a lamellar cuirass 
(Ar) 

‘ayr: central ridge of a spear-blade (Ar.) 

badan: short hauberk or shirt of mail, sometimes sleeve- 
less (Ar.) 

baghltak: horse-armour, usually quilted (Pers.) 

bakhta-kalaghi, bagta-kalagi: feathered helmet crest or 
plume, Mughal India 

bakhtar-zillu: scale or scale-lined armour of Mongol 
origin, Mughal India 

ballam: broad-bladed short spear, Mughal India 

balta: war-axe (Kipcak Tk. and Ar.) 

baltd: war-axe, Mughal India 

band-mawdj: “watering” pattern on sword-blade (Indo- 
Pers.) 

bank: dagger with extravagantly curved blade (Hindi) 

baracha: spear all of metal, Mughal India 

barésim: horse-armour or caparison (Ar.) 

bardhanb: crupper, piece of horse-armour covering the 
rump or tail (see also par dum) (Ar.-Pers.) 

bargustuwan, barkustuwan: horse-armour, also elephant 
armour (Pers.) 

bayd: type of sword-blade (Ar.) 

bayda: helmet, probably of one-piece construction (Ar.) 

baziiband: vambrace, lower arm protection (Pers.) 

bekter; cuirass, usually lamellar (Mongol) 

bhala, bhalla: spear or cavalry javelin (Indo-Pers.) 

bhandju, bhandjt: armour with throat-guard, Mughal 
India 

bhudj: combined axe and dagger, Mughal India 

bichak: knife (Kipéak Tk.) 

bichak: single-edged dagger, Mughal India 

birmahan, birman: Indian sword-blade (Pers.) 

bitchawa: dagger with looped guard on the grip, south- 
ern India 

bozdaghan: type of mace, lit. “grey falcon” (Tk.) 

budluk: thigh defences (Tk.) 

bughlutak: quilted soft armour (Pers.) 

bukhtar: body armour of Mongol origin, Mughal India 

burku', pl. barakiS chamfron (lit. “veil”; Ar.) 

Cahar @ina, char @ina: lit. “four mirrors”; body armour 
basically consisting of four linked plates (Pers.) 

éakar: throwing disc (Indo-Pers.) 

éakhk: sheath or scabbard (Pers.) 

éakhi: infantry mantlet (Indo-Pers.) 

éamchak: cavalry axe, Mughal India 

éaray. single-edge sword or large dagger with a rein- 
forced back, known in Europe as a “Khyber knife”, 
Mughal India (see also salawar and chura) 

€ashmak: face-covering aventail of helmet (Pers.) 

chura: single-edge sword or large dagger with a rein- 
forced back, known in Europe as a “Khyber knife”, 
Mughal India (see also salawar and Céaray) 

éitak: helmet with a neck-guard, pendant ear-pieces 
and a sliding nasal (Tk.) 

éllamum:. dagger, Mughal India 

crea: small shield, Mughal India 
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éiib: staff or club, or shaft of spear or mace (Pers.) 

Cibha-1 ahan: probably long form of infantry mace 
(Pers.) 

éukal: mail hauberk (Tk.) 

cukmar, shukmar: mace (Kipéak Tk.) 

cumuk, shumuk: mace (Kipéak Tk.) 

dabbis, dabbis: general term for mace (Ar.) 

dabira: rear part of a helmet, neck-guard or aventail 
(Ar) 

dahra: curved dagger (Pers.) 

daraka: small shield, usually of leather but sometimes 
of other materials (Ar.) 

das: agricultural implement sometimes used as a 
weapon (Pers.) 

dashna, dashan: large dagger (Pers.) 

dast: edge of sword-blade (Pers.) 

dastand: vambrace, Mughal India 

dawart; javelin with a long socket to the blade, like 
Roman pilum or Frankish angon (Ar.) 

deste-chiib: mace (Tk. from Pers.) 

dhal: shield, Mughal India 

dhal-bafia: shield of folded silk, Mughal India 

dhwaba: decorative tassels on spear or sword, also wrist- 
strap of sword (Ar.) 

dhubba: point or top part of sword (Ar.) 

dhiip: straight sword with enclosed basket-hilt, Mughal 
India 

dir mail hauberk (Ar.) 

dizéek: thigh and knee defences (Ott. Tk.) 

djaba: fabric-covered mail hauberk; also quilted soft- 
armour or incorporating such a soft-armour (see 
also dubba; Tk.) 

dajn: scabbard (Ar.) 

djaghnul: axe with narrow blade shaped like a bird’s 
beak, Mughal India 

dah: throwing disc (Indo-Pers.) 

dak: form of mace (Pers.) 

djamadhar: broad thrusting dagger with a horizontal 
grip, Mughal India 

djaniiwiyya: kite-shaped infantry shield with flattened 
base (perhaps originally “from Genoa”; Ar.) 

djartd: light cavalry javelin (Ar. “palm branch stripped 
of its leaves”) 

djawb: shield or mantlet of wood and leather, or per- 
haps of leather-bound cane (Ar.) 

djawshan: lamellar or laminated cuirass (Ar. and Pers.) 

diba: quilted soft armour, Mughal India (see also 
djubba) 

dpndwi: style of dagger, Algeria, lit. “Genoese” (Ar.) 

djirab: cover for scabbard and perhaps also sword (Ar.) 

dir: Indian dagger (Ar.) 

djiwarak: unclear form of Indian armour (Pers.) 

dubba: large form of quilted soft armour, sometimes 
incorporating a layer of mail (Ar. and Pers.) 

djunna: shield, normally wood (Ar.) 

dodhara: double-edged short-sword or dagger, Mughal 
India 

du-sanga: spear or pike with two-pronged blade (Indo- 
Pers.) 

dubulghé: domed helmet without ear-pieces, Mughal 
India 

dumchi?: crupper, armour for rump of horse, Mughal 
India 

dirbask: infantry spear with a doubled-point, later per- 
haps an infantry axe with half-moon blade (Pers.) 

dushni: small dagger (see dashna, Ar.) 

falakhan: sling (Pers.) 

fatir: rivets of mail links (Ar.) 

find: “watering” pattern on damascene sword-blade 
(Ar) 

Jukra. groove down sword-blade (Ar.) 





Surandjyya, furaydjoya: infantry spear or staff weapon, 
possibly with European-style flanges or “wings” 
below the blade {Ar.) 

gandja. quillons of Malayan kéns dagger (Malay) 

gara: knot or lacing or armour (Pers.) 

gardani: gauntlet, Mughal India 

garwa, garuwa: quilted leather soft-armour, or a form 
of quilted shield or mantlet (Pers.) 

ghilaf: scabbard, sheath or container for armour (Ar.) 

ghilala: rivets in construction or armour or weapons 
(Ar.) 

ghimd: scabbard (Ar.) 

ghirar: edges of sword-blade (Ar.) 

ghughwah: mail hauberk with integral coif, Mughal 
India 

girah kusha: hooked spear (Indo-Pers.) 

giriban: aventail, gorget or tippet (Pers.) 

gudhar: infantry javelin or staff-weapon (Pers.) 

gundar: javelin (Tk.) 

giipal: form of mace (Pers.) 

guptt kard: small thrusting knife with integral gauntlet, 
Mughal India 

gurz: mace, probably asymetrical, animal-headed form 
(Pers.) 

gustuwan: horse-armour (see bargustuwan; Pers.) 

habika: coif or more likely aventail (Ar.) 

hadd: point or perhaps edge of sword-blade (Ar.) 

hadjaf: shield, usually leather, of Africa and Andalus 
(Ar) 

hadjérat al-yad: hand-thrown stone (Ar.) 

halka: ring, either as part of a mail hauberk or for 
other purposes (Ar.) 

hamila, himala: baldric, or attachment points on scab- 
bard for a baldric or sword-belt (Ar.) 

handjer: dagger (see khandjar, Ott. Turk.) 

harba: \arge-bladed infantry spear or staff-weapon (Ar.) 

harf: edge of sword-blade (Ar.) 

harn: Indian dagger (Ar.) 

hashw: padded garment or soft armour (Ar.) 

hilya: decorative elements on scabbard and sword (Ar.) 

hirawa: thick haft of a staff weapon or spear (Ar.) 

husam: edges of sword-blade (Andalusian Ar.) 
kabastin: ball and chain (Urdu) 

kabda: grip or hilt of sword (Pers.) 

kabi ‘a: pommel of sword-hilt (Ar.) 

kabiira: heavy form of cuirass (Ar. prob. from Pers.) 

kadd: sword-blade (Ar.) 

kaddara: straight two-edged sword (Pers.) 

kadjam, kadjim, kadjin: horse armour of mail (Pers.) 

kaff: gauntlet or extension to a vambrace; also per- 
haps an upper arm defence attached to body armour 
(Ar.) 

kafir-kiibat: form of mace (Ar.) 

kahzana: thick haft of spear or staff weapon (Ar.) 

k@im: hilt of sword (Ar.) 

kala: form of straight broad sword-blade (Ar.) 

kalachitr, kaladjiirt, kaldjiirt: curved sword or early form 
of sabre (poss. from Turk. fuze; Pers. and Ar.) 

kalaghi: helmet-crest, Mughal India 

kalb: ring on scabbard to attached baldric or straps 
to belt (Ar.) 

kalb: centre of shield, over the grip (Ar.) 

kalkan: spiral cane shield bound with silk or cotton 
(Turk.) 

kalsat zarad: mail chausses (Ar.) 

kamand: lasso (Pers.) 

kamarband: waist and abdomen protecting armour or 
the central part of a djawshan cuirass (Pers.) 

kanat: long spear (Ar.} 

kanbiish: caparison or horse-cloth (Ar.) 

kantha-shubha: gorget for neck and throat, Mughal India 
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kantup: one-piece helmet, Mughal India 

karacul: sword associated with Central Asian Turks, 
probably a corruption of kalacir (Indo-Pers.} 

kard: knife or small dagger (Pers.} 

karkal: quilted soft armour or arming coat, later incor- 
porating iron scales or plates (Ar.) 

kartal: Indian curved sword or dagger (Ar.) 

karud: straight-bladed narrow-bladed dagger, Mughal 
India 

karwa: leather mantlet padded with cotton (see also 
garwa; Indo-Pers.) 

kashka, kashka: chamfrom or the front part of horse- 
armour, Mughal India 

kaskara: Sudanese straight double-edged sword 

katara: Indian sword or large dagger (Pers.) 

katir: rivet-heads of a mail hauberk (Ar.) 

kawnas: point or decorated summit of helmet (Ar.) 

kazaghand, kazhdgand, kazhagan, kazighand: fabric-covered 
mail hauberk with integral padded lining (Ar. and 
Pers.) 

kazakand: tabric-covered, mail-lined and padded armour 
(see also kazdghand; Pers.) 

kazGkanda: (Tk. from Pers.; see kazakand) 

kéris, kris: Malay & Indonesian dagger of varied form, 
usually with its blade expanding towards the grip 
and with a slightly angled grip (Malay) 

keris suluk: large form of kéns for cutting rather than 
thrusting (Malay) 

khaftan: padded soft armour in the same shape as the 
similarly named garment (Pers.) 

khalal: lining of fur or skin inside scabbard (Ar.) 

Khanéar: large dagger (see khanjar; Tk.) 

khanda, khanda: broad straight-bladed sword (Indo-Pers.) 

khandjar: large dagger (Pers. and Ar.) 

khapwa: double-curved dagger, Mughal India 

khardtagin: unclear form of infantry armour also pro- 
tecting the legs (Pers.) 

Khatangku dehel: padded or felt soft armour, later also 
lined with scales or plates (Mongol) 

khatil: longest form of Arab spear (Ar.) 

khayda‘a: heavy form of helmet, possibly local form of 
the European Great Helm (Andalusian Ar.) 

khender: large dagger (from Ar. khandjar, Berber) 

khir@: small round shield, Mughal India 

khirs: short infantry spear (Andalusian Ar.) 

khisht: javelin (Ar. and Pers.) 

khud, khiid, khidh, khiidha: helmet, usually of segmented 
construction; can also be made of hardened leather 
segments (Pers. and Ar.) 

khidashikan: mace, lit. “helmet breaker” (Pers.) 

Khumm ghishan: false sleeve protecting the upper arm 
(Ar.) 

Khurz: mace (see gurz; Ar.) 

Khuyagh: lamellar cuirass (Mongol) 

kihé: sword, usually a curved sabre (Tk.) 

kin: scabbard (Tk.) 

kingal: broad double-edged dagger, originally from 
Caucasus 

kab: sheath of dagger (Ar.) 

koléak: vambrace (Ott. Turk.) 

konpal: mace with flower-shaped head, India 

Korazin: cuirass or mail-and-plate construction, Ottoman 
(Turk. from Latin) 

kris: (see kérts) 

Kuba’ lining or skull-cap of a helmet, or an arming 
cap (Ar.) 

kiibadj: shield-boss (Ar.) 

kulah: helmet (Pers.) 

kulah-zinh: mail coif or helmet of mail-and-plate (Pers.) 

kulluk: arm protection (Tk.} 

kummiya: sabre or curved dagger (Berber) 








kuntaryya: relatively short cavalry spear for thrusting 
only (from Greek Kontarion; Ar.) 

kiipal: mace (see giipal; Pers.) 

kuriin: edges of spear-blade (Ar.) 

kurz: mace (see gurz; Pers.) 

kusha: belt for sword and archery equipment (Tk.) 

lakhhi: form of mace (see latt; Pers.) 

lamt: Berber and Saharan large leather shield (Ar.) 

latt: mace with elongated head (Ar.) 

litham: aventail also covering the throat, lit. “veil” (Ar.) 

lkummiyt: sabre or curved dagger (Berber) 

ma‘alik: tassels on sword (Ar.) 

mabid: grip of sword-hilt, probably corruption of mikbad 
(Ar.) 

madas: Berber javelin (Andalusian Ar.) 

madi, madiya: swords (Ar.) 

madjinn, midjann: shield (see djunna, Ar.) 

madya: knife or dagger used by Europeans (Ar.) 

mahwar: nail fixing blade to haft of spear (Ar.) 

makhmiis: short cavalry spear (Ar.) 

makk: short infantry spear or javelin (Pers.) 

mamarr al-watar: horizontal lacing of a lamellar cuirass 
(Ar) 

mandabidh: individual links of a mail hauberk (Ar.) 

manatik: sword-belt (Ar.) 

marbii‘a: short spear (poss. from Greek riptaria; Ar.) 

mard gir: spear with a hook beneath the blade (Indo- 
Pers.) 

mashraft: early Arabian sword, largely in poetic usage 
(Ar.) 


| masriida, misriida: possibly the scales of a coat-of-plates 


(Ar.) 

mighfar: hood or coif, usually of mail, to protect the 
head; later sometimes referring to the mail aven- 
tail attached to a helmet (Ar.) 

mighfer: helmet (Ott. Tk. from Ar.) 

mikbad: hilt or grip of sword (Ar.) 

mikdab: curved or single-edged sword (Ar.) 

mikla® sling (Ar.) 

mikra‘a: club or cudgel (Ar.) 

mirkiz: foot or shoe of spear-shaft (Ar.) 

mirzaba: foot or shoe of spear-shaft (Ar.) 

mismar: nail or rivet attaching hilt to tang of sword (Ar.) 

missyurka: form of helmet largely consisting of mail 
with a small skull-top, mostly used in the Caucasus 
(from Tk.) 

mitrad, mitrad: short hunting spear, javelin or staff 
weapon, later used as a standard (Ar.) 

miyan: sheath or strap to hold mace (Pers.) 

mizrak: javelin with armour piercing blade (Ar.) 

mudakhala: possibly a scale armour {Ar.) 

mudjallida: protective leather costume worn by fire- 
troops (Ar.) 

muhaddab: curved or single-edged sword (Ar.) 

murhafa: slender sword-blade (Andalusian Ar.) 

murrana: infantry spear with flexible wooden haft (Ar.) 

mustawfiya: long hafted mace, probably ceremonial (Ar.) 

muza-t dhant: iron leg armour, Mughal India (Pers.) 

ndéakh: war-axe, perhaps with half-moon blade and 
often with a hammer at the back (Pers.) 


| nadjagh: war-axe (see nacakk; Tk.) 


nadjikh: war-axe (see ndéakh; Ar.) 

nahd: shield-boss or nails to hold grip, North Africa (Ar.) 

nal, na‘la. chape of scabbard (Ar.) 

nast. blade of Indian or Yemeni sword (Ar.) 

nawk: point of spear-blade (Pers.) 

nayzak: short spear with a pointed foot (Ar.) 

nazhak: war-axe, equivalent of Arabic fabar (Kipéak 
Tk.) 

mdjad: scabbard-mounts for rings to baldric or sword- 
belt (Ar.} 
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nikdb: moveable nasal or visor of helmet (Tk. from 
Ar.) 

nim niza: short infantry spear, lit. “half spear” (Pers.) 

nim@da: short sword or large dagger (from Persian niméa; 
Ar.) 

nimsha: Moroccan short sabre (from Persian niméa; Ar.) 

nisab: grip of a dagger-hilt (Ar.) 

niyam. scabbard (Pers.) 

niza: spear (Pers.) 

nizayt mard-gir: spear with a curved blade or incor- 
porating a hook, of Mongol-Chinese origin (Pers.) 

pahrt: shield of cane or bamboo, Mughal India (see 
also phari) 

pakhar, pakhar: elephant armour, Mughal India 

palarak: sabre or large dagger of damascene steel (Pers.) 

par dum: crupper, piece of horse-armour covering the 
rump or tail (Pers.) 

paralak: sword of damascene steel (from Pers. paldrak; 
Tk.) 

parand: glittering sword-blade (Pers.) 

part magas: sword, largely poetic (Pers.) 

paywand: fastenings of a kamarband cuirass or armoured 
girdle (Pers.) 

pédang: early form of Malay sword (Malay) 

peshkabz: slender dagger, Mughal India 

phari: Indian version of the Turkish kalkan spiral cane 
shield bound with silk or cotton 

piazt: ball attached to shaft by leather strap (Urdu) 

pil kash, bil kash: short infantry spear or staff weapon, 
apparently for use against elephants (Indo-Pers.) 

purda: aventail, Mughal India 

rab@ith: Bedouin Arab light javelins (prob. from Greek 
nplaria via Syriac; Ar.) 

rabi‘a: local form of helmet (Andalusian Ar.) 

rag, rak: leg armour of mail-and-plate, Mughal India 

ranat hadid: cuisses, probably of mail (Ar.) 

ras@i® ends of baldric, perhaps in form of knots to 
attach to scabbard (Ar.) 

r’as: entire sword-hilt (Ar.) 

mumh: spear or lance (Ar.) 

sabarbara: long hafted infantry staff weapon or heavy 
javelin (Ar.) 

sabigh, sabigha: long-hemmed, long-sleeved form of mail 
hauberk, also lower part or hem of a coif (Ar.) 

sabirtyya: long style of mail hauberk (Ar.) 

saffa. sword-blade from India (Ar.) 

safha, saftha: broad sword-blade (Ar.) 

saftha: individual lamellae of a lamellar cuirass (Ar.) 

s@td: vambrace, lower arm protection (Ar.) 

sak, sak al-miiza: leg protections (Ar.) 

saki: “watering” pattern on damascene 
blade (Ar.) 

salawar. single-edge sword or large dagger with a rein- 
forced back, known in Europe as a “Khyber knife”, 
Mughal India (see also ¢aray and chura) 

sallart; quilted soft armour with short sleeves (Ar.) 

samsam. broad sword-blade with fuller groove or grooves 
(Ar.) 

sanbuk: edge of sword-blade (Andalusian Ar.) 

sang: short cavalry spear (Indo-Pers.) 

sanglakh: knobbed mace, India 

sannaha: body armour, Mughal India 

sar: collar of an armour or military garment, also part 
of sword blade beneath quillons, or point or sum- 
mit of helmet (Pers.) 

sar, sdri: mace or club (Pers.) 

sard: individual ring of an armour of mail construc- 
tion (Ar.} 

sari: form of chamfron (Ar.) 

sayal: part of sword-hilt enclosing the tang (Ar.) 

sayf; sword (Ar.) 


sword- 








saynthi: javelin or short spear (Indo-Pers.) 

sbula: slender dagger (Berber) 

shabh: iron foot of spear (Ar.) 

shafra: edge of sword-blade (Ar.) 

shahadast: early Yemeni sword, perhaps single-edged 
(Ar.) 

shatra. peg or rivet fastening sword-hilt to tang of 
blade (Ar.) 

shalil: arming coat or soft armour worn beneath a 
mail hauberk (Ar.) 

shamshir: sword {Pers.} 

Shérban: quillons (Ar.) 

shdrib: locket around open end of scabbard (Ar.) 

Shashbur, shishpar: flanged made (Indo-Pers.) 

shaska: Caucasian sabre without quillons 

shathab: fuller groove down sword-blade (Ar.) 

shit: barbed light javelin (Indo-Pers.) 

shirastrana: helmet, Mughal India 

shiishak: Jarge lute-shaped shield used in sieges (Pers.) 

sikh; dagger (Ar.) 

stkkin, stkkina: knife or small dagger (Ar.) 

silan: tang of sword (Ar.) 

sinan: spear blade or point (Ar.) 

sinkh: tang of sword (Ar.) 

sipar: shield (Pers.) 

sipar-i farakh: infantry shield or mantlet (Pers.) 

strash: aventail (Pers.) 

sirbal: large form of cloth-covered or lined mail hauberk 
with a raised collar (Ar.) 

siyabifa: form of cavalry war-axe made by the Arme- 
nian people of Siyawurdiya or Sevordik‘ (Ar.) 

sosum patta: form of sword (Indo-Pers.) 

sunbula. form of sword (Andalusian Ar.) 

sundang: large sword (Malay) 

Stingi, siingii: spear (Kipéak Tk.) 

sunu: spear (Tk.) 

sutiin: iron staff (Pers.) 

ta‘Glik: suspension straps from belt to scabbard, or per- 
haps tassets of a cuirass (Ar.) 

tabar zaghnol: double-headed axe or with a pointed 
blade on the back, India 

tabar: war-axe (Pers. and Ar.) 

tabarzin: cavalry axe; lit. “saddle-axe” (Pers. and Ar.) 

tafrat mekkurn: small sabre or cutlass (Berber) 

tafrut, tafrat: general term for bladed weapon, Morocco, 
or working knife, Algeria (Berber) 

tak: ring at end of baldric to attach scabbard (Ar.) 

takallada: style of carrying sword from baldric (Ar.) 

takouba: straight sword of Saharan Tuareg (Berber) 

tala: shield of wood or leather, Mughal India 

tala: clothing covered, lined or impregnated with fire- 
resistant chemicals, worn by fire-troops (Ar.) 

talamiila: wooden shield, Mughal India 

tahb: part of spear-shaft entering socket of blade (Ar.) 

talwar: form of sword (Indo-Pers.) 

témir komlak: mail armour, lit. “iron clothes” (Kipéak 
Tk.) 

tanniir, taniingh: early form of large cuirass, possibly of 
scales and associated with the Sasanid period (Pers.) 

tanutrana, tanutra: body armour, Mughal India 

taraf: point of spear (Ar.) 

tar@ik: segments of a segmented helmet (Ar.) 

tarangala: axe with a spike on top and a hammer at 
the back, India 

tarangar: multi-pronged infantry spear (Indo-Pers.) 

targ (see tark, Pers.) 

tarik, tartka: rounded helmet, possibly fluted (Ar.) 

lanka: tall or kite-shaped shield with pointed base (Ar.) 

tark: helmet (Pers.) 

tasbult: dagger (Berber) 


| teber: war-axe (Ott. Tk., see éabar) 
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teneke: individual lamellae of a lamellar cuirass (Tk.) 

thafrut: sabre, Morocco (Berber) 

thakad: soft armour quilted with camel hair (Ar.) 

tha‘lab: part of spear-shaft entering socket of blade (see 
talib, Ar.) 

ugjfaf: horse-armour of quilted material or felt (Ar.) 

tufratin: knife or small-sword (Berber) 

tigh. sword-blade (Pers.) 

tilwa: cavalry shield, Mughal India 

fir-i andazan: light infantry javelins (Pers.) 

tiyfil: sheath or holder for mace (Tk.) 

tisha: long-hafted battle axe or halberd (Pers. and Ar.) 

lishtantyya: probably chamfron, armour for horse’s head 
(Ar. from Latin) 

tira: wooden mantlet, Mughal India 

turs: shield (Ar.) 

ukkaz: Berber infantry mace (Ar.) 

‘ura, pl. of ‘urwa: loops or holes in the rim of a hel- 
met by which it is attached to an arming cap or 
an aventail (Ar.) 

valahkanta. bamboo or leather shield, Mughal India 

varman, mail hauberk or body armour, Mughal India 

wadaf: Berber sling (Ar.} 

wahak: \asso (Ar.) 

yafirt, ydfrit: slender thrusting dagger, Berber (prob. 
from Berber ¢dfriit, Ar.) 

yakbandt; sword-belt, Mughal India 

yataghin, yataghan: reverse-curved short sword (Ott. Tk.) 

yazant: early Southern Arabian spear or javelin (Ar.) 

zaghnol: axe with a pointed rather than curved blade, 
India 

zahika: local form of helmet (Andalusian Ar.) 

zarad; mail armour in general (Ar.) 

zaradiyya. mail coif or helmet largely of mail con- 
struction (Pers.; see also zardiyya) 

zardfayn: rings to attach scabbard to baldric (Ar.) 

zardiyya: mail hauberk or layer of mail forming part 
of an armour (Ar.) 

zanik: javelin (see mizrak; Ar.) 

zuth gomlek: mail-and-plate cuirass (Ott. Tk.) 

zirth: mail hauberk or mail armour in general (Pers.) 

guba: edge of sword-blade (Ar.) 

zitbin, ziipin, zhiipin: heavy javelin with a pointed foot 
or second blade (Pers.) 

zudjdj: iron foot of spear (Ar.) 
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Captions 


1. A hardened crocodile-skin helmet with an iron 
lamellar neck-guard and one remaining crocodile-skin 
cheek-piece; said to be from Wadr Garara east of 
Kalabsha in Nubia. Although this helmet is some- 
times considered to be from the “Roman” era, the 
presence of a neck-guard made of iron lamellae over 
camel skin could indicate a later origin, perhaps from 
the Sth to 8th centuries. Until the helmet is carbon- 
dated, the question remains unresolved; meanwhile, 
the helmet itself is an interesting example of non- 
metallic Middle Eastern military technology. (Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Antiken- 
sammlung, inv. nr. 30882, Germany) 

2. A very corroded iron helmet made of two pieces 
joined beneath a flat comb, from Haditha on the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea, Jordan. This typical 
late Roman helmet is generally considered to date 
from the 4th or 5th centuries, though the history of 
Haditha as a Romano-Byzantine military outpost could 
make a late 6th to mid-7th century date more likely. 
This helmet was also found in conjunction with a 
dagger or short-sword identical to one found in Pella 
[see FAHL] and undoubtedly dating from the mid-8th 
century. Comparable helmets continued in use else- 
where in the Byzantine Empire and parts of Western 
Europe at least until the 8th century, and are likely 
to have similarly continued in use in the early Islamic 
Middle East. (Castle Museum, Karak, Jordan) 

3. An iron and bronze helmet excavated at Nineveh 
in northern ‘Irak. It is a late and undecorated ver- 
sion of the so-called Parthian Cap style characteristic 
of Sasanid troops. The style and context suggest that 
this helmet dated from the very end of the Sasanid 
Empire in the early 7th century, though some picto- 
rial evidence from the first century of Islamic civili- 
sation indicates that comparable helmets continued in 
use for a century after the coming of Islam. (British 
Museum, inv. 22497, London, England) 

4. A second iron helmet found at Nineveh is in a 
completely different Spangenhelm style stemming from 
Central Asian military techniques. It also retains a 
fragment of its mail aventail. This helmet represents 
a major technological shift which would also be seen 
in much of Europe. It is again assumed to date from 
the very end of the Sasanid period, but is just as 
likely to have been made during the first century of 
Islamic rule. (British Museum, inv. 22495, London, 
England) 

5. A well-preserved iron helmet in a version of the 
Spangenhelm form of construction in which the “frame- 
plates” are actually broader than the “infill-plates”. It 
probably dates from the 8th or 9th centuries and 
was found at Stary Oskol, near Voronezh in Russia. 
Yet it was probably imported from Islamic Persia or 
Transoxania, where identical helmets are shown on 
fragmentary wall-paintings dating from the 8th to 10th 
centuries. (State Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, 
Russia) ; 

6. The earliest known helmet forged from a single 
piece of iron is this low-domed protection with a row 
of iron rings. These were probably the attachment 
for a lamellar or mail aventail rather than being the 
uppermost row of mail links. It was found in the 





early 8th century stratum in a ruined temple at Wa- 
raghsar near Samarkand in Uzbekistan. Whether such 
advanced metallurgy originated in Transoxania, the 
Islamic Middle East or reflected Chinese influence re- 
mains unknown, but it is interesting to note that one 
contemporary Arabic chronicler differentiated between 
enemies “wearing round helmets” and those “wearing 
pointed helmets” on the north-eastern frontier of the 
Islamic world. (From a drawing by the archaeologist, 
Masud Samibayev; present whereabouts unknown) 

7. A much better-known one-piece iron helmet 
came from Chamosen in Switzerland and dates from 
the 9th or 10th century. It is believed to be of Arab- 
Islamic origin and, beneath its purely decorative 
“frame-straps” and more functional brow-band, this 
helmet has essentially the same narrowing around 
its rim seen on the earlier one-piece helmet from 
Waraghsar. (Schweizerisches Landesmuseum, Ziirich, 
Switzerland) 

8. A third one-piece iron helmet was found in 
Tunisia. Though provisionally dated to the Hafsid 
period (13th to 16th centuries), it has a virtually 
identical outline to the helmet from Chamosen. 
As such, it might have been made as early as the 
10th century. (Museum of Islamic Studies, Rakkada, 
Tunisia) 

9. Another very distinctive form of iron helmet, 
of which this appears to be the only surviving exam- 
ple, appears in Christian Iberian art from the 12th 
to early 14th centuries. It is generally worn by “evil” 
figures: which might indicate that it was originally 
associated with Muslim troops from al-Andalus. This 
style of helmet may, indeed, have originated in the 
Islamic south of the Iberian peninsula. (W. Scollard 
private coll., Los Angeles, USA) 

10. This apparently unique helmet is so unusual 
that it might initially be dismissed as a fake, except 
that a very similar form of helmet is illustrated in a 
Moroccan manuscript dating from 621/1224. If it is 
genuine, then it could be a very late development of 
the Roman two-piece helmet seen in figure 2. (From 
a drawing by Dr. Michael Brett, made in the local 
archaeological museum at Kayrawan in the 1970s; 
present whereabouts unknown) 

11. One of two very similar late 13th or early 14th 
century Turkish helmets, still with their long neck and 
shoulder covering mail aventails. ‘This one has a bowl 
either strengthened by widely spaced “ribs” or made 
from plates joined by “rolled joints”. The other has 
a one-piece bowl, though both are characterised by 
exceptionally deep brow-bands and decorative eye- 
brows. (Askeri Miizesi store, Istanbul, Turkey) 

12. A simple Spangenhelm helmet from southern 
Persia. It was found with the remains of a lamellar 
cuirass and perhaps a lamellar aventail to be fastened 
to the rim of this helmet. The ring on the finial sug- 
gests that it dates from after the Mongol conquest, 
as this was a feature of perhaps Chinese origin which 
was introduced to many areas by the Mongols. The 
helmet probably dates from the later 13th or early 
14th centuries. (After a drawing by V.V. Ovsyannikov; 
present whereabouts unknown) 

13. A damaged but still recognisable lacquered 
leather or rawhide helmet, lined with small blocks of 
wood judging by a second fragmentary example, which 
came from the Euphrates region of northeastern Syria. 
It was decorated with black and red lacquer (shown 
here in black) which included a heraldic lion on one 
side. This heraldic cartouche, plus inscriptions on other 
pieces of equipment from the same location, indi- 
cates that they were of Mamlik origin, the optimum 
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radiocarbon dating being A.D. 1285. (Private collec- 
tion, London, England) 

14. One-piece helmet with an inscription dedicated 
to the second Ottoman ruler Orkhan Ghazi; mid- 
14th century. It is the earliest known example of the 
so-called “turban helmet” style which probably orig- 
inated in Anatolia or western Persia and would become 
particularly associated with Ottoman armies of the 
15th century. (Askeri Miizesi, Istanbul, Turkey) 

15. A magnificent though extremely practical late 
13th or early 14th century iron helmet with an origi- 
nal mail aventail to protect the wearer’s neck and 
shoulders. By this period, armourers in the central 
Islamic lands, including Persia and the expanding 
Ottoman Empire, had reached their metallurgical and 
stylistic pinnacle. Their products were also very differ- 
ent to those made by European armourers to the west 
and Chinese armourers to the east. (State Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg, Russia) 

16. At the end of the mediaeval period, a very 
distinctive style of helmet appeared in the Islamic 
Middle East, thereafter being almost universal in Persian 
speaking regions, Islamic India and parts of the eastern 
Arab world. The example shown here may be one 
of the earliest surviving examples since the dedicatory 
inscription (X) names the early 8th/14th-century 
Mamluk ruler Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Kalawan. 
It is, however, possible that this dedication was a later 
anachronism. (Musée de la Porte de Hal, Brussels) 

17. As Islam spread across the Eurasian steppes, 
a number of very distinctive forms of helmet ap- 
peared, particularly in the western steppes where 
Turkish, Mongol, Persian and perhaps also Byzantine 
influences combined. One result was a form of tall 
one-piece iron helmet based upon the segmented 
Spangenhelms of earlier years, but incorporating an 
anthropomorphic visor which seemed to reflect 
European artistic values. These helmets are generally 
thought to date from the immediate pre-Mongol period 
but are more likely to stem from the late 13th-early 
14th centuries A.D. This was a period of cultural 
transition when the western Mongol Khanate was 
evolving into the Islamic Golden Horde. (State Hermi- 
tage Museum, St. Petersburg, Russia) 

18. This late 7th/13th or early 8th/14th-century 
helmet, probably from Mamlak Egypt or Syria, has 
some features in common with the visored helmet 
from the Golden Horde while remaining very differ- 
ent in other respects. It is forged from one piece of 
iron, then richly decorated with arabesques and Arabic 
dedicatory inscriptions. (After a drawing by H. Russell 
Robinson; present whereabouts unknown} 

19. Though now lacking its characteristic mail aven- 
tail and sliding nasal bar, this 8th/14th-century Persian 
helmet is a fine example of a form that would be 
used throughout most of the eastern Islamic world 
from the late 14th to 19th centuries. (Wawel Collection, 
Cracow, Poland) 

20. During the 15th and 16th centuries an appar- 
ently new form of cavalry helmet came into use in 
Mamlik and Ottoman armies. It proved so success- 
ful that it was adopted throughout most of Europe, 
spreading as far as England where it became known 
as the “Cromwellian pot helmet”. In reality, it was 
of neither European nor Islamic origin but seems to 
have been developed by the Mongols or their suc- 
cessor khanates from a Chinese original. Thereafter, 
it was copied and developed by Mamlak and Otto- 
man armourers. The crudely-constructed example 
shown here is one of the earliest. It was found in a 
Turco-Mongol grave near Plysky in the Ukraine, from 





the superficially Islamised Golden Horde and dating 
from between 1290 and 1313. (After a drawing by 
M. Gorelik; present whereabouts unknown) 

S (D. Nicotte) 

AL-SIN. 

5. Chinese Islamic literature. 

Muslims settled in Kuang-chou (Canton, Khanfa 
[g.v.]) and possibly in Ch’ang-an (Hsi-an) and Ch’iian- 
chou (Zaytiin) as early as the T’ang dynasty, 2nd/8th 
century, thereafter also in Hang-chou (Khansa [g¢.v.]) 
and Pei-ching (Khanbalik [g.v.]}, and throughout China 
[see also MINA’]. Extant tombstone and other inscrip- 
tions in Arabic and Chinese, however, date only from 
the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries (Ch’en Ta-sheng; 
Leslie, Guide, 28-31; Bezing National Library list of rub- 
bings of inscriptions). 

The most significant are three stelae in Chinese, 
from 749/1348 in Ting-chou, 751/1350 in Ch’tian- 
chou, and 751/1350 in Kuang-chou. The first two 
describe the supposed visit to China of Wakkas (the 
Companion Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas [¢.v.], a maternal 
cousin of the Prophet, and a famous general) in the 
Ist/7th century, sent, it is suggested, as an envoy of 
the Prophet himself (Yang and Yui, 91-106; Devéria; 
Tasaka, Wakkas). One should also mention an inscrip- 
tion dated 770/1368, set up in Nan-ching and copied 
in Wu-ch’ang, supposedly written by the first Ming 
Emperor T’ai-tsu, the Hung-wu Emperor (Low). Most 
intriguing is an undated inscription in Ch’ang-an, 
claiming a permit to build a mosque as early as 
86/705 (Pickens). 

These Chinese-style inscriptions served four main 
purposes: to record the history of the community; to 
explain Islamic ideas to the Muslims themselves and 
to non-Muslim Chinese; to demonstrate Confucian 
attitudes; and to protect the community. They are in- 
valuable for the history of Islam in China, but of less 
value for the religious beliefs and practices of Chinese 
Muslims. 

Islamic astronomy and medicine were influential in 
China in the Yuan and Ming dynasties. Four vol- 
umes (out of 36) of the large medical translation Hui- 
hui _yao-fang are extant, preserved in the Yung-lo ta-tien, 
811/1408. 

One should note, too, the Sayyid Adjall, Muslim 
official of the Mongols in China, about whom much 
has been written [see aL-sIn, at Vol. IX]. 

Three books written about the voyages between 
808/1405 and 837/1433 to Africa and Arabia of 
Cheng Ho, the famous Muslim admiral of the Ming, 
include the Yeng-yai sheng-lan, written by a Muslim who 
accompanied him, Ma Huan [¢.v.], in 837/1433 (Mills). 

It is only with the Ming dynasty (1389-1644), that 
Islamic literature in Chinese as such developed. The 
earliest extant full-length Islamic book written in 
Chinese is the Cheng-chiao chen-ch’iian by Wang Tai-yii, 
in 1052/1642. This gives a full account of the Islamic 
religion, with some criticism of Chu Hsi, the Sung 
dynasty Aquinas of Confucianism. The main aim was 
probably to educate Muslims living in China, who by 
now could be called Chinese Muslims. A large stream 
of Islamic books, some in Arabic, some in Arabic and 
Chinese, and several only in Chinese, were written 
soon after this, some translations, some original. Most 
significant are: Ma Chu, Ch’ing-chen chih-nan (“The 
compass of Islam”}, in 8 volumes, 1095/1683 (Hart- 
mann); and Hui-hut ytian-la (“The origin of Islam in 
China”), possibly 1135/1722 (Devéria). 

The peak of Islamic literature in Chinese was 
reached around 1704 to 1724, when Liu Chih [g.2.] 
(Liu Chieh-lien, Liu I-chai} wrote his three main works: 
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Tien-fang hsing-li about Islamic philosophy; T“ten-fang 
tien-li about Islamic laws and rites (this book was 
reviewed by the prestigious Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu tsung-mu 
ti-yao), and Tien-fang chih-sheng shth-lu, a biography of 
the Prophet, probably based on the Tardjuma-yi 
Mawlid i-Mustafa, a Persian translation from the Arabic 
work by Sa‘id (al-Din Muhammad) b. Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad al-Kazariini, d. 758/1357 (a partial trans- 
lation is given by Mason). Two other works by Liu 
are Wu-kung shih-i and Chen-kung fa-wei (Palladius). 

The first two works include lists of sources with 
titles in transliterated Chinese, Chinese paraphrases of 
the tide, and Arabic originals, many of which can be 
identified with the help of Brockelmann, Storey, etc. 
(Leslie and Wassel; and see also Leslie, Yang and 
Youssef, Quanlong, for other lists of Arabic and Persian 
Islamic works available in China). Liu was clearly 
influenced by the Hanafi school of law of the Sunnis 
and by Siifism, in particular, by the Kubrawiyya order 
[see KuBRA], and the Persian Nakshbandi Sufi poet 
Djamr [g.z.]. 

Liu’s main sources were: 

1. Tafsir (Chen-ching chu) (one or more); 

2. Lawiih (Chen-ching chao-wei), by Djami, d. 898/ 
1492: 

3. Ashi“at al-lama‘at (Fet-yin ching or E-shen-erh-ting) 
by Djami; 

4. Mirsdd al-ibad (Kuei-chen yao-tao or T’ui-ytian cheng- 
tao), by the Kubrawi Nadjm al-Din Razi Daya [¢.2.], 
Abi Bakr Asadi, d. ca. 654/1256; 

5. Maksad-i aks (Yen-chen-ching or Kuet-chen pi-yao) 
probably by the Kubrawi writer ‘Aziz al-Nasafi, 
d. 661/1263 [see KuBRA, at Vol. V, 30la]; 

6. Mawakif (Ko-chih ch’tian-ching). 

Nos. 2-5 of these had already been translated into 
Chinese. Other translations included Munabbihat; Irshad; 
Tanbth; ‘Aka@’id (by Abt: Hafs al-Nasafi, d. 537/1142 
[g.v.]; Wikdva (a commentary by Mahmiid Burhan 
al-Shari‘a, 7th/13th century, to the Hid@ya by al- 
Marghinani, d. 593/1197 [g9.v.]); and the Persian 
Gulistan by Sa‘di d. 691/1292 [9.2]. 

Liu’s biography of the Prophet has an introduction 
with the main Manchu edicts concerning Islam (see 
also Ma Sai-pei), and two large appendices, vol. XIX 
being a description of Arab and other countries over- 
seas, and vol. XX being absolutely invaluable as a 
source book for the history of Islam in China, with 
inscriptions. Liu’s works clearly show an attempt to 
accommodate Confucianism. The writings of Confucius 
and Mencius are referenced, as are Confucian and 
Taoist terms. At this time, several Muslims were suc- 
ceeding in the Confucian literati examinations and 
becoming scholars and officials. 

The works of Wang Tai-yii and Liu Chih were 


original creations. In addition, over the centuries a | 
large number of translations, some from Persian, some 


from Arabic, have been made, so that there is a rich 
variety of Islamic works available in Chinese. In the 
19th century, Ma Fu-ch’u (Ma Te-hsin) and Ma An- 
li continued to write significant Islamic literature in 
Chinese. 

Other influential works are: Ten-fang cheng-hstieh, by 
Lan Tzu-hsi (1861), which includes a large number 
of fanciful biographies of Biblical and Muslim per- 
sonalities; Ch’ing-chen hsten-cheng yen-hsing ltieh, by Li 
Huan-i (1875), which gives short biographies of 90 
Chinese Muslims; Ch’ing-chen shih-i pu-chi, by T’ang 
Clvuan-yu (1880), a valuable source book for Islam 
in China; and TY%en-fang ta-hua hi-shih, by Li T’ing- 
hsiang (1919), a translation of the Bad@i al-zuhir 
(umiir) ft wak@ 1° al-duhar (sic. This is according to the 





Chinese postscript. However, the contents of the 
Chinese work seem to be from a different, less well- 
known work by the same author, sc. the Mardj al- 
zuhiir fi waka’* al-duhii), by Abu ‘1-Barakat Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Iy4s (or Ayas) Zayn (Shihab) al-Din al- 
Nasirl al-Djarkasi al-Hanafi, d. 930/1524 [see IBN 
IYAs]. 

The main works have been republished, edited by 
Chang Hsiu-feng and Ma Sai-pei, in 55 volumes 
(1987). These works are to be found also in various 
hbraries in China, Japan, Europe and America. Key 
collections outside China are those of Palladius (St. 
Petersburg); d’Ollone (Musée Guimet, Paris); Vissi¢re 
(Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris); Mason 
(N.Y. Public Library); Toyo Bunko, Tokyo; and Tenri 
University, Tenri (Leslie, /slamic literature, idem, Guide, 
21-5; Panskaya). 

One should note also a number of extant Chia-p’u 
(family records), notably those found by Nakada 
Yoshinobu in the Diet Library in Tokyo for the Mi 
and Sha families; and also some for the P’u family, 
possibly tracing descent from P’u Shou-Keng of the 
Yuan (Mongol) period. 

A renaissance of Islamic literature occurred in the 
1920s, with original works and translations by Wang 
Ching-chai, Yang Ching-hsiu and others. From this 
time a series of translations of the Kur’4n was made, 
including some into classical Chinese, others into mod- 
ern Kuo-yii (Yii and Yang, 1-32), and these were used, 
together with Arabic and Persian works, by Islamic 
schools in various cities. Chinese Muslim bookshops 
of this time had catalogues of books in Chinese and 
in Arabic and Persian, most notably the Niu-chieh 
(Ox Street) mosque catalogue of the 1920s (extant in 
Tenri University Library), and dozens of Muslim jour- 
nals in Chinese flourished at this time (Loewenthal). 

A second renaissance occurred in the 1980s and 
thereafter, with hundreds of books about Chinese com- 
munities all over China and about the history of Islam 
in China and also many about the history and duties 
of the religion (Yii and Yang). Several large ency- 
clopaedias have been written (e.g. by Ch’iu Shu-sen, 
1992; Yang Hui-yiin, 1993; the Chinese Encyclopedia of 
Islam, 1994), and for the first time, histories of Islam 
in China in Chinese (by Ch’iu Shu-sen, 1996, and 
by Li Hsing-hua ef a/., 1998) to rival Tasaka K6d6’s 
masterly 1964 history in Japanese. There are also 
invaluable bibliographical and biographical reference 
works by Pai Shou-i (1948 [mostly reprinted in 1982- 
3], and 1985, 1988, 1992, 1997); Ma En-hui (1983); 
Yui Chen-kuei and Yang Huai-chung (1993); Li Hsing- 
hua and Feng Chin-yiian, (1985); Chin I-chiu (1997); 
and by Leslie, Yang and Youssef (to be published by 
Monumenta Serica). 

There are also several works written analysing the 
voyages of the Muslim admiral Cheng Ho to Africa 
and Arabia. 

Bibliography: Palladius (P.I. Kafarov), Kitaiskaya 
literatura. magometan, in Trudi imperatorskago Russkago 
arkheologiéeskago obshéestua, xviii (1887), ed. Nikolai 
(Adoratskit), repr. St. Petersburg 1909, 163-494; 
G. Devéria, Ongine de U’Islamisme en Chine, in Centenaire 
de l’Ecole des Langues Onentales Vivantes, Paris 1895, 
305-55; H.M.G. d’Ollone, Mfisston d’Ollone 1906- 
1909. Recherches sur les mussulmans chinois, Paris 1911, 
see section XVHI (by A. Vissiére); Vissiére, Ouvrages 
chinots mahométans, in RMM, xiii (Jan. 1911), 30-63; 
M. Hartmann, Vom chinesischen Islam, in WI (1913), 
178-210; I. Mason, The Arabian Prophet (a life of 
Mohammed from Chinese and Arabic sources) (a Chinese- 
Moslem work by Liu Chai-len), Shanghai 1921; idem, 
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Notes on Chinese Mohammedan literature, in Jnal. of the 

North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, \vi (1925), 

172-215; C.L. Pickens, The Great West Mosque of 

Chang An (Sian), in Friends of Moslems, ix/3 (July 

1935), 44-5; P.C. Low, 1/00-character Psalm on Islam 

by the first Ming Emperor, in Friends of Moslems, xi/2 

(April 1937), 39; R. Loewenthal, The Mohammedan 

press in China. Digest of the Synodal Commission, 1940; 

Tasaka (Tazaka) Kodo, Chiigoku Katkyd shyo ni okeru 

Wakkas denkyé no densetsu ni tsuite, 391-406, in Wada 

Festschrift, Tokyo 1951; idem, Chigoku ni okeru kaikyo 

no denrai to sono gutsi, Tokyo 1964; J.V.G. Mills, Ma 

Huan, Ying-yai sheng-lan, “The overall survey of the ocean’s 

shores” (1433), Gambridge 1970; D.D. Leslie, Jslam 

in China to 1800, a bibliographical guide, in Abr Nahrain, 

xvi (1976), 16-48; Ludmilla Panskaya (with Leslie), 

Introduction to Palladit’s Chinese literature of the Muslims, 

Canberra 1977; Leslie, Islamic literature in Chinese, 

Late Ming and Early Ch’ing: books authors and associ- 

ates, Canberra College of Advanced Education, 

Canberra 1981, Chinese tr. by Yang Daye 1994; 

Leslie and M. Wassel, Arabic and Persian sources used 

by Liu Chih, in CAF, xxvi (1982), 78-104; Ch’en Ta- 

sheng (Chen Dasheng), Ch’wan-chou t-ssu-lan-chiao shih- 
ke, Fu-chou 1984; Chang Hsiu-feng (Zhang Xiufeng) 
and Ma Sai-pei (Ma Saibei), Hud-tsu ho Chung-kuo 

b-ssu-lan-chiao ku-chi tzu-liao hui-pien, Tienjing 1987; 

Ma Sai-pei (Ma Saibei), Ch’ing shih-lu Mu-ssu-lin tzu- 

liao chi-lu, Yin-ch’iian 1988; Pei-ching @’u-shu-kuan tsang 

Chung-kuo lt-tai shih-k’o t’uo-pen hui-pien (“Beijing 

National Library list of rubbings of stone inscrip- 

tions”), ed. Hsti Tzu-ch’iang (Xu Ziqiang), Pei-ching 

1989-91; Yii Chen-kuei (Yu Zhengui) and Yang 

Huai-chung (Yang Huaizhong), Chung-kuo Lssu-lan 

wen-hsten chu-i t’t-yao, Yin-ch’iian 1993; Yang Huai- 

chung and Yii Chen-kuei, ¢-ssu-lan_yii Chung-kuo wen- 
hua, Yin-ch’tian 1995; Leslie, Yang Daye, and 

Ahmed Youssef, Arabic works shown to the Quanlong 

Emperor in 1782, in CAJ, xlv (2001), 7-27; eidem, 

Islam in traditional China, a bibliographical guide (to be 

publ. by Monumenta Serica). (D.D. Leste) 

SINDHI [see sinp. 3.]. 

SINDHU, the Sanskrit name for the Indus 
river. See for this mmRAn, and for the lands along 
its course, SIND, MULTAN, PANDJAB and KASHMIR. 

AL-SINDI, Asi ‘ALI, mystic of the 3rd/9th 
century. 

He is said to have imparted to the famous Abia 
Yazid al-Bistami (al-Bastami) (d. 261/874 [g.v.]) the 
doctrine of “annihilation in God” (fand@; see BAKA’ 
wa-Fana’). Moreover, because of his nisba al-Sindi, he 
was thought to be of Indian origin, and therefore it 
was assumed that his views could be traced back to 
Indian, i.e. Hindu or Buddhist, influences. However, 
the basis for such an assumption as provided by the 
sources is very weak. In fact, hardly anything is known 
about Abt ‘Ali al-Sindi. The nisba may also refer to 
a place in Khurasan (Yakit, Buldin, s.v. Sind). The 
only reference in early literature to Abu ‘Ali’s influ- 
ence on al-Bistami is found in a saying of the latter, 
mentioned in Abu Nasr al-Sarradj (d. 378/988 [g.v.]), 
al-Luma‘ (275/70.3): “I was a companion of Abii ‘AIT 
al-Sindi. I used to give him instructions that enabled 
him to fulfil his religious duty. In turn, he enlight- 
ened me on the doctrine of God’s uniqueness (tawhid 
[g.v.]} and on the mystical realities in a pure form 
(haka@’ ik sirfa).” Yt is only in a later variant of this say- 
ing that the term fand’ is used, see Rizbihan b. Abi 
Nasr al-Bakli al-Shirazi (d. 606/1209 [¢.v.]), Sharh- 
shathiyyat (ed. H. Corbin, 35 Il. 12-13). Moreover, Safi 
currents have tended to consider not Abi Yazid as 





the founder of the doctrine of fan@ but rather his 
contemporary Abi Sa‘id al-Kharraz al-Baghdadi (d. 
277/890-1 [g.v.J). 

Bibliography: Sources and bibl. in R. Gramlich, 

Dre schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens, Wiesbaden 1970, 

ii, 317 n. 1965. (B. RapTKE) 

SIRB. 

1. The Ottoman period to 1800. 

A. SERBIA BEFORE THE OTTOMANS 

(a) The origins of the Serbian kingdom. The arrival of 
Slavic peoples in the Balkan peninsula took place in 
the second half of the 6th century and the begin- 
ning of the 7th one. These peoples, later to be called 
“South Slavs”, were grouped round three main tribes: 
those of the Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes, who 
had occupied Pannonia towards the end of the 6th 
century and who had moved from there towards the 
Adriatic coast, slowly assimilating the various Roman- 
ised peoples of Illyria. The most numerous of these 
“South Slavs”, the Serbs, became implanted, to- 
wards the end of the 8th century, in a territory defined 
by the rivers Ibar (in the. east), Neretva (in the 
southwest), Bosna (in the west) and Sava (in the north). 
At that time they were organised into petty prin- 
cipalities, governed by joupans, and when one of them 
secured an ascendancy over the rest, he would assume 
the tide of great joupan. Under the political tutelage 
of Byzantium, the Serbs became Christian in ca. 874. 
Serbia became independent towards the mid-9th cen- 
tury, thanks to the first princes of RaSka (Rascie), i.e. 
the “Old Serbia”, whose capital was at that time in 
the town of Ras (on the Ibar, to the northeast of 
Skadar/Scutari/Shkodér [see YENI BAZAR]. Under pres- 
sure from its enemies, notably the Byzantine emper- 
ors and the Bulgarian kings, the Serbian state’s centre 
of gravity then moved towards the Zeta (the modern 
Montenegro and the extreme northwest of modern 
Albania) and then, at the time of Stevan/Stephen 
Nemanja (7. ca. 1166-96) and his successors (sc. the 
dynasty of the Nemanji¢i or Nemanids, ca. 1166-1371) 
towards the valley of the river Morava, towards Kosovo 
[see Kosowa and PRISHTINA] and towards Macedonia 
[see skip]. In 1219, one of the sons of Stevan 
Nemanja, Rastko (the future great saint of the Serbian 
Church, under the name of St. Sava), obtained from 
the Patriarch at Nicea archiepiscopal consecration and 
the autocephalous status of the Serbian Church, an 
action which was going to play an important role in 
preserving Serbian identity during the five centuries 
of Ottoman domination. The mediaeval Serbian state’s 
apogee was in 1346, under Stephen [IX Uros IV 
Dugan (7. 1331-55), who had himself crowned 
“Emperor (tsar) of the Serbs and Greeks” and had 
the Sabor or Assembly at Skoplje set out the Dusanov 
Kakomk “Code of Dusan” (1349). The anarchy which 
followed his premature death at the age of 47 favoured 
the beginnings of Ottoman expansion in the Balkans 
during the next decades. (On the Nemanid tradition 
and the introduction of “sacral kingship” in Serbia 
and in general, see B.I. Bojovic, L’hagiographie dynas- 
tique et Uidéologie de V'Etat serbe au Moyen-Age (XHI'-XV 
siécles), in Cyrillomethodianum, xvii-xviii_ ['Thessalonica 
1993-4], 73-92.) 

(b) The first contacts with the Ottomans. It was in the 
time of Tsar DuSan that Turkish units (at that time 
still only mercenaries or allies of the Byzantines) 
inflicted their first defeats on Serbian forces: first before 
Stephaniana in 1344 and then near Dimetoka [¢.2.] 
in 1352. But the real Ottoman conquest of Rumelia 
(this time, undertaken on their own account) began 
in 1354 by the seizure of the fortress of Gallipoli on 
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the Dardanelles [see GELIBOLU], or, to pinpoint the 
moment when the Serbian state felt the Ottomans 
pressingly, seventeen years later, in 1371, at the bat- 
tle of the Maritsa [see MERIG], in the course of which 
the Serbian king VukaSin Mrnjavéevié (who ruled west- 
ern Macedonia) and three of his sons, plus his own 
brother UgljeSa, Despot of Serres [see siroz], were 
killed. However, this was only felt within the Serbs’ 
collective memory as a baneful prelude to the disas- 
ter suffered by the troops of Prince Lazar (the “Tsar 
Lazar” in popular memory) on 15 June 1389 at the 
“Field of Blackbirds”, the battle better known as that 
of Kosovo [see Kosowa, Kosovo]. On the one hand, 
this event gave rise to the “myth of Kosovo” and, 
on the other hand, to a famous cycle of Serbian pop- 
ular epic poetry (gathered together by Vuk Karadzi¢ 
at Vienna from 1814 onwards, which was to attract 
very close interest from European intellectuals of the 
time; see, most recently, Kosovo, six stécles de mémoires 
croisées, 1 Les annales de Vautre Islam, no. 7, INALCO 
[Paris 2001], with further references). 

B. SERBIA UNDER OTTOMAN DOMINATION (TO 1804) 

The first four centuries of this history can be divided 
into three phases: (a) from the battle of Kosovo to 
1552, the date when all the Serbian territories came 
under Ottoman control; (b) from 1552 to 1699, the 
date of the Treaty of Carlowitz, which marked the 
beginning of the Ottoman retreat in Danubian Europe 
after their maximal expansion in those lands; and (c) 
the slow but irreversible decline of Ottoman power 
in the Balkans up to 1804, the date of the first Serbian 
revolt. 

(a) The period 1389-1552. The result of Kosovo was 
that Serbia became a vassal state of the Ottomans, 
forced to pay tribute and to furnish troops. With that 
said, the Serbian state did not disappear from exis- 
tence after that date, but its centre of gravity moved 
much further north, where Serbian principalities were 
to subsist, for good or ill, for some 60 years. In the 
first place, there was that of the prince of Northern 
Serbia (the son of the Tsar Lazar, put to death by 
the Ottomans after the battle of Kosovo}, the despot 
Stevan/Stephen Lazarevié (r. 1389-1427), succeeded 
by his nephew George Brankovié (7. 1427-56), who 
in 1439 fixed his capital at Smederovo (at that time, 
on the Danube) [see sEMENDIRE, in Suppl.} and became 
involved in a double vassal status with the Ottomans 
and the kings of Hungary. Profiting from the 
Ottomans’ difficulties in Anatolia (sc. the defeat at 
Ankara in 1402 at the hands of Timir Lang [¢.z.], 
the episode of Mustafa Celebi, Diizme [¢.v.], the revolt 
of Sheykh Bedr al-Din [see BADR AL-DIN B. KADT 
SAMAWNA], etc., the Serbian despots formed close and 
enduring alliances with the kings of Hungary in the 
hope, always to be disappointed, of “driving the Turks 
back to Asia”. Thus in 1412, e.g., the king of Hungary 
Sigismund offered to cede to Stevan Lazarevi¢ the 
town of Belgrade as a fief, so that this last became, 
for the first time in its history, the capital of a Serbian 
prince. 

But contrary to these hopes, the events of the period 
1389-1552 were finally settled by the very strong and 
lasting implantation of Ottoman power in the Balkan 
peninsula (and beyond its frontiers). The main dates 
are: 1439, occupation of a great part of Serbia by 
Sultan Murad II [q.v.]; 1443, victories by Serbian and 
Hungarian troops; 1444, signature of the peace treaty 
of Edirne; 1453, fall of Constantinople; 1455, fresh 
Ottoman conquests in Serbia; 1458, fall of the Serbian 
despotate; 1459, surrender of the fortress of Smederovo; 
1520, beginning of the reign, with its conquests, of 





Siileyman [¢.v.] the Magnificent; 1526, defeat of the 
Hungarians at Mohacz [¢.v.]: 1529, fall of Sabac and 
the first campaign against Vienna; 1541, fall of Buda; 
and 1552, fresh capture of Belgrade, which now made, 
from this date onwards, all Serbian territories subject 
to the Ottomans. 

Two other topics important for this period must 
be touched upon here, if only briefly: the survival of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church (the only remaining 
“Serbian” institution during the centuries to come) 
and the situation of the Serbian people at this period. 

Regarding the position of the Serbian Church, it 
should be noted that, in the course of raids by akindjis 
[¢.v.] and in the course of the more regular military 
campaigns, neither monasteries nor churches were 
spared. Without the Church being singled out as such, 
its treasures were plundered, its buildings were burnt 
down and a certain number of priests and monks 
massacred or made prisoners-of-war. But this very dark 
picture needs also to be nuanced. The Serbian prin- 
cipalities lived for several decades as Ottoman vassals, 
guarding their internal organisation, including the 
Church, more or less intact. In some cases at least, 
one can even speak of a certain cultural florescence 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church, especially in the 
remoter regions, e.g. in Pomoravlje (sc. in the basin 
of the Morava river and its affluents), through the 
arrival of Bulgarian, Macedonian, Serbian and other 
monks and craftsmen fleeing from the lands invaded 
by the Turks. Then, little by little, once the disasters 
brought by the battles and the Ottoman campaigns 
were over, certain monasteries acquired official char- 
ters from the new authorities guaranteeing them a 
certain status within the Ottoman state, or at least, 
certain privileges. Unfortunately, we know little about 
the Church during this first period. But we do know 
that many monasteries were devastated, such as e.g. 
that of Visoki Deéani, that the greater part of their 
immense estates were confiscated and that, in the 
towns, certain churches (usually the finest) were trans- 
formed into mosques. Other churches suffered destruc- 
tion later in order to provide materials for building 
various structures such as mosques, caravanserais, etc. 
Nevertheless, the Church did not lose all its lands, 
and not all monasteries—far from it—were devastated 
and left abandoned. Thus e.g. the monastery of 
Ravanica secured certain privileges from the time of 
the first Ottoman period onwards (that of 1439-44), 
and during this time, sultan Murad II awarded priv- 
ileges to certain other Serbian monasteries. Some of 
these last were even excused payment of taxes, or 
else they were given the status of small fimars [q.v.] 
with the obligation to furnish one or two djebelis at 
the times of military campaigns (i.e. auxiliary troops, 
supplied and equipped by the beneficiaries of sources 
of revenue given by the state). But those mostly 
involved here were the monasteries in the frontier 
zones, or along the axes for provisioning the Ottoman 
army at times of campaigns (see A. Popovic, Les rap- 
ports entre ['Islam et Vorthodoxie en Yougoslavie, in Aspects 
de Vorthodoxte. Structures et spiritualité, Colloque de Strasbourg, 
septembre 1978, Paris 1981, 169-89). 

As for the Serbian people, with the Ottoman con- 
quest a more or less irreversible phenomenon is observ- 
able the definitive division of Serbian society into three 
groups. First, the group that, for various reasons, 
became converts to Islam and thus became separated 
(relatively quickly, and, even, very quickly) from the 
“common trunk”, espousing not only a new belief and 
ideology but also cutting themselves off, in the long 
term, from anything in common with their past. Then 
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there was the group of those who fled the lands occu- 
pied by the Ottomans (for Hungary in the first place, 
then for Austria, and then, much later, for Russia), 
certain of whose descendants were to play a great 
role in Serbian political and cultural life when the 
state was rebuilt in the 19th century. And finally, by 
far the most numerous, there were those who stayed 
behind, where they were forced to live under the new 
status of dkimmis {see DHIMMA and RA‘Tyya], a way of 
life punctuated by long periods of submission and 
daily collaboration with the Ottoman authorities but 
also by insurrections against these authorities, pro- 
viding backing for Hungarian and Austrian armies 
in turn, according to the different phases of the inter- 
national situation, risings which were regularly blood- 
ily suppressed. This schema repeated itself regularly 
throughout the four centuries of history dealt with in 
this article, a history that should nevertheless be con- 
sidered not only by events and by political and diplo- 
matic processes, but also by a very close examination 
of the extremely complex processes going on within 
the central Ottoman empire and within its society in 
general. 

(b) The period 1552-1699. The period that followed 
was to be marked, for the Serbian population, by a 
certain number of new occurences. The advance of 
Ottoman troops towards European Danubia, and the 
conquest of new territories, ended up by moving the 
“frontiers” of Serbia, as noted above, further north- 
wards and northwestwards in relation to its original 
territory, that of Nemanid times. Henceforth, Serbia 
was to find itself, on the one hand, part of the “cen- 
tral provinces” of Ottoman Rumelia [see ROMELI], and 
on the other, directly on the routes leading to the 
future theatre of military operations, viz. those lead- 
ing to Vienna. Hence in 1557 (probably as part of 
the long-term plans of the Grand Vizier of Serbian 
origin, Mehmed Pasha Sokollu [see soKoLuv]), the 
Porte decided to re-establish the Patriarchate of Peé. 
This was apparently a political act which was aimed 
mainly at securing peace within the central provinces 
of the Balkans, whilst at the same time keeping an 
eye on the highest levels of the revived Serbian Church, 
but, as G. Veinstein has noted [see soKOLLU, at 
Vol. IX, 708b], “one may also see an additional fac- 
tor at work here, a wider policy of conciliating the 
Serbs to make them a support of Ottoman policy 
in the Balkans.” This restored Patriarchate of Peé 
covered an enormous territory (part of Macedonia 
and Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, the Voivodina and 
Bosnia, plus certain parts of Croatia, Dalmatia and 
Hungary). But, contrary to what was envisaged, this 
period of collaboration between the Serbian Orthodox 
Church and the Ottoman power was merely a flash 
in the pan. 

The reasons for this deterioration in relations 
between the Serbian Church and the Porte probably 
resided from the start in the ambiguity of Serbian 
Orthodoxy’s attitude vis-a-vis the authorities, but the 
reasons must above all be found in the transforma- 
tion of Ottoman society itself. The first task of the 
renewed Serbian Church was obviously to rally the 
Serbian people. It thus became not only a religious 
organisation but also a truly political one, becoming 
the focus for the feelings and aspirations of the peo- 
ple. The basis of such an ideology could only be a 
glorification of the work of St. Sava, an action that 
was logically based on the Nemanid tradition and, in 
particular, on the myth of Kosovo, and because of 
this, Serbian Orthodoxy was compelled sooner or later 
to emerge from this contradiction and to break with 





the Ottomans and proclaim war against them. It was 
to be hastened very rapidly along this road by the 
great crisis of Ottoman society at the end of the 16th 
century, when non-Muslims were deprived of the pos- 
sibility of becoming fimdar-holders, ipso facto throwing 
such persons back into the category of rea and 
thereby uniting all classes of the Orthodox population 
against the Ottomans. 

Revolts soon broke out. One of the first occurred 
in the Banat in 1594, when the insurgents had, it 
seems, banners bearing the picture of St. Sava. It was 
bloodily suppressed and then, on the orders of the 
Grand Vizier Sinan Pasha [g.v.], St. Sava’s relics were 
brought from the monastery of MileSovo to Belgrade 
and publicly burnt on the Vraéar hill there. The break 
was thus definitively made, above all in people’s minds. 
Despite all tentative attempts and political moves to 
improve relations and to soothe the situation (e.g. 
under the Patriarch Pajsije Janjevac, between 1614 
and 1647), both sides knew perfectly well what the 
future situation was going to be like. The deteriora- 
tion rapidly accelerated. The crisis in Ottoman soci- 
ety led the state and its ruling classes to press down 
on the non-Muslim population and the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church with increasingly heavier taxes and by 
all sorts of illegal abuses and practices. The churches 
and monasteries that were unable to satisfy these 
demands were sold up, bought at low prices by Muslim 
dignitaries and then transformed into mosques or pub- 
lic buildings, or even demolished for their materials 
to be re-used in new building works. Yet here, too, 
everything cannot be viewed as black and white. Thus 
we have cases where monasteries, under attack from 
Orthodox peasants coveting their lands, appealed to 
the Ottoman authorities. But in general, there was 
definitely a feeling of a certain unity between the 
Orthodox population and its Church and clergy, who 
existed within the same conditions and in an implicit 
connecting bond, one that was reinforced by the 
actions of certain Patriarchs and their being put to 
death by the Ottoman authorities. 

The process of pressure-revolt-suppression was soon 
to compel the Church to seek external support: in 
Austria, in Italy, from the Pope, and finally, from 
Russia. But such support was only symbolic until the 
Austrian counter-offensive after the Turks’ failure 
before Vienna in 1683. This offensive led the Christian 
powers far into the interior of the Ottoman lands 
(even the patriarchal seat, Pe¢é, would be taken) and 
was to be marked by an active participation of the 
more energetic parts of the Serbian people, with 
the Patriarch Arsenije II] Crnojevi¢é at their head. 
The Austrian troops’ withdrawal had grave conse- 
quences, not only for the subsequent history of the 
Orthodox Church but also for the Serbian people 
themselves. Too compromised by these events to await 
the return of the Ottomans, the Patriarch in 1690 
decided to lead a grand emigration of the Serbian 
people and their church from Kosovo to the north, 
beyond the Sava and Danube. The arrival of Ottoman 
troops brought acts of reprisal of a savagery easy to 
imagine, and the region of Kosovo-Metohija, the 
ancient centre of the Serbian state, left partly empty 
by its people, was gradually filled by Muslim Albanians 
(since a large part of the Catholic Albanians was to 
become rapidly Islamised), whose colonisation there 
was strongly supported, and extensively assisted, by 
the Porte. 

The key dates during this century and a half are: 
1557, reestablishment of the Patriarchate at Pe¢; 1593, 
Ottoman defeat before Sisak [see stska]; 1593-1606, 
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the “Long War” between Austria and Turkey; 1594, 
Serbian revolts (in the Banat and elsewhere); 1595, 
the public destruction of the relics of St. Sava at 
Belgrade; 1606, the peace treaty of Zsitvatorok {9.v.]; 
1614, the Patriarch Pajsije renews the policy of 
compromise with the Ottoman authorities; 1683, the 
Ottoman check at Vienna; 1686, definitive loss of 
Buda; 1687, the Holy League against the Ottomans; 
1688, Serbian rising and conquest of Belgrade; 1689, 
Austrian troops reach as far as “Old Serbia”, 1690, 
great Serbian emigration from Kosovo and return of 
the Ottomans; and 1699, the peace treaty of Carlowitz 
(Sremski Karlovci) [see KARLOvéa]. 

(c) The period 1699-1804. As during the preceding 
two periods, the 18th century was to bring the non- 
Muslim Serbian people a fresh lot of “vain hopes” 
and “bitter disillusionments”. All this had its basis in 
the slow decline of the Ottoman empire, which did 
not, however, lead to its disintegration, supported as 
it was at that time by France, Britain and the Nether- 
lands, who looked with a jaundiced eye on the sub- 
sequent successes of the Austrian Hapsburgs and the 
Russian Tsars (thus confirming the foresights of 
Montesquieu). On quite a different plane, the social 
and religious divisions between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim populations of Rumelia were to crystallise, 
impelling the non-Muslim Serbians to participate 
actively in fighting against the “Turks” in the course 
of each new war launched by Austria into their ter- 
ritory. But the ephemeral victories and the long-last- 
ing defeats of the 18th century (notably from that 
time when the Serbian population had to suffer a 
long occupation by the Austrians, in 1718-39, one 
whose methods were no different from those of the 
Ottomans) made the Serbian people conscious of the 
political implications of their fight. 

Here follows a chronology of events: the renewed 
Austro-Turkish war (of 1716-18) ended in practice 
with the greatest success the Hapsburgs had ever 
enjoyed since these last took possession, under the 
Treaty of Passarowitz/Pozarevac [see pasarorca], of 
the eastern part of Sirmia (Srem); the Banat (with 
Temesvar), Lesser Wallachia, all the northeastern part 
of Serbia, including Belgrade; and the northern zone 
of Bosnia (along the Sava), territories they retained 
for some 20 years. (On the desert aspect of Serbia 
in 1717, with the encroachment of virgin forests with 
strips of cultivation abandoned for many years, with 
miserable, scattered village populations, see Lady Mary 
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with many later editions.) The measure of disen- 
chantment of the non-Muslim population during these 
years (faced with the Austrians’ attitudes, their arbi- 
trary taxes and the missionary activities of the Roman 
Catholic Church) can be simply measured by the 
numerous cases of flight by the Serbian Orthodox 
people back to Ottoman territory. 

Then, twenty years later, a fresh Austro-Turkish 
war broke out (1737-9) which, after great initial suc- 
cesses by the Austrians and the insurgent Serbs (con- 
quest of southwestern Serbia, with Alleksinac, KruSevac, 
Novi Pazar, Prishtina and Nish), ended in a terrible 
defeat before Grocka (not far from Belgrade), and by 
the Treaty of Belgrade (1739) the Hapsburgs lost all 
the territories captured twenty years before. Naturally, 
there were more waves of emigration by Serbs into 
southern Hungary, one of which, under the Patriarch 
Arsenije IV Jovanovié Sakabenta, became known as 
“the second Serbian migration from Kosovo”. 

The years that followed, generally called “the thirty 
years of peace”, were marked by the suppression in 








1766 of the Patriarchate of Peé (whose increasingly 
frequent flirtations with the Russian Orthodox Church 
ended by seriously worrying the Porte, but which had 
already, for a fair amount of time, been in a lamen- 
table state (see O. Zirojevié, 152-5), and by attempts 
by Russia (from 1751-2 onwards) to attract Serbian 
emigrants from Hungary to settle in the Ukraine. 
(These events are described in a magistral fashion by 
M. Crnjanski [1893-1977] in his novel Seobe [“Migra- 
tions”), Belgrade 1929, 71962, etc., Fr. tr. Paris 1986.) 

Then a third Austro-Turkish war broke out in 1788 
{as a prolongation of the Russo-Turkish war that had 
begun the previous year), in which a large part of 
the Serbian population took part, notably in the famous 
volunteer bands of Fraykori (< Ger. Fretkorps), led by 
their own offices. These troops, led by the famous 
Koéa Andjelkovié (hence the name “Koéina Krajina”), 
succeeded in conquering western and northern Serbia 
(sc. Sumadija and the PoZarevac region) and in 1789 
(in collaboration with the Austrians), the city of Belgrade 
itself. However, two years later, in 1791, the peace 
treaty of SviStov [see zisTowa] deprived the insur- 
gents of their conquests and authorised the return of 
the Ottomans. Finally, at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, the reforms undertaken by Selim III [¢.v.] pro- 
voked plots and risings of the Janissaries in various 
parts of Rumelia. Amongst these, more specifically, 
was the rising in Serbia of 1804, provoked by the 
excesses and violence of the Janissaries; this was gen- 
uinely a rising with a national character, affecting the 
greater part of the Serbian people and conducted by 
one of their chiefs, George Petrovic, called Kara 
(“black”) George (see R. Mantran, in idem [ed.], 
Histoire de ’Empire ottomane, 430-1). It was in these con- 
ditions that there broke out in 1804 the “First Serbian 
Revolt”, which allowed, by successive stages and 
three decades later, the definitive freeing of Serbia 
from the Ottoman empire and the beginnings of its 
independence. 

The key dates, which spanned a century (1699- 
1804), are the following: 1716, a new Austro-Turkish 
war; 1717, the conquest of Belgrade by Prince Eugéne 
of Savoy’s army; 1718, the peace treaty of PoZare- 
vac, with Belgrade becoming the capital of Northern 
Serbia under Austrian occupation; 1737-9, a new 
Austro-Turkish war; 1739, the peace treaty of Belgrade, 
by which the Ottomans re-occupied their former 
Serbian territories; 1739-74, the so-called “thirty years 
of peace”; 1766, suppression of the Patriarchate of 
Pec; 1768-74, Russo-Turkish war; 1774, the peace 
treaty of Kiictik Kaynardja [9.v.]; 1788, fresh Austro- 
Turkish war, 1789, conquest of Belgrade by Austrian 
troops and Serbian insurgents; 1791, peace treaty of 
Svistov stipulating the return of the Ottomans in 
Serbia; 1792, revolt of the Janissaries of Serbia against 
the Porte and Selim IIIs reforms: 1794-7, conquest 
of the pashalik of Belgrade by the rebel pasha of Vidin 
[see wipin], Paswan-oghlu [¢.v.]; 1801-3, reign of ter- 
ror by the four rebel Janissary chiefs, installed in 
Belgrade; 1804, the First Serbian Revolt led by Kara 
George. 

In the course of this rapid survey, several impor- 
tant questions have remained unexplored: economic 
topics (agriculture, stockrearing, exploitation of mines, 
large-scale colonisation by the Ottoman authorities 
through the intermediacy of installing pastoralist 
nomads and “Wallachs/Vlachs”’—whose name, how- 
ever, poses certain problems—etc.); the formation and 
growth of the towns, and the town-and-country rela- 
tionships (taking into account the minimal represen- 
tation of Serbs in the towns and of “Turks” in the 
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villages); the Serbian patriarchal society and the sys- 
tem of zadruga (extended families living under the 
same roof); the very numerous migrations and emig- 
rations (notably towards southern Hungary, south- 
western Bosnia, Southern Russia and the Croatian 
“Krajina”); the demographic evolution of the Serbian 
population; brigandage, and the question of guerilla 
bands against the Ottoman authorities (the Aajduks and 
uskoks); the results of the wars and the continual deva- 
stations (shrinking of the economy from primitive agri- 
cultural methods and exhaustion of the soil); famines 
and epidemics (cholera and plague); the increasing 
authority of the Serbian Church and the crystallisation 
of Serbian national feeling; and cultural topics and 
the rule played here by Jovan Raji¢ (1726-1801), 
Zaharije Orfelin (1726-85), Dosite) Obradovié (1739- 
1811) and Vuk Stefanovié Karadzié (1787-1864). These 
subjects can be explored through titles listed below 
in the Bibl. 
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SIRR {4,), lit. “secret”, denotes in Islamic 
spirituality two. notions, at first sight distinct but 
which certain adepts did not hesitate to combine (al- 
Djurdjani, 218; al-Tahanawi, i, 653; on the combi- 
nation of the two senses, see e.g. al-Sulami, 1953, 
213, 216, 282). 

1. The first notion is that of secret, mystery, arcana, 
in the sense of a teaching, a reality or even a doctrinal 
point, hidden by nature or which is kept hidden from 
persons considered unworthy of knowing it. If there 
is a secret, says al-Sarradj al-Tist (d. 378/998), prob- 
ably taking up the Shi‘T concept of two levels of real- 
ity (Amir-Moezzi, 1997), it is because the object of 
knowledge sought by the individual has an obvious, 
exoteric (zahir) aspect and a hidden, esoteric (dain) 
one. The Kur’an, the Hadith, knowledge, Islam, etc., 
all have these two distinct, complementary levels. In 
order to attain the esoteric level, a person must so 
dispose his body (lit. “his members”, djawdarth), since 
this level can only be reached by the “esoteric organ”, 
sc. the heart (ka/é). The datin of objects of knowledge 
as well as the interior realities of a man are secrets 
that only the initiates can discover and which they 
must protect (al-Sarradj, 43-4). The mass of people, 
prisoners of their own ignorance and blindly attached 
to the letter only of religion, can only become vio- 
lent if the secret is revealed to them, even if only 
partially (Lahidji, 100, 498; al-Kaysari, 41; Kadi ‘Abd 
al-Nabi, ii, 167). Even the Kuran, in two places, 
authorises the faithful to dissimulate their beliefs in 
cases of danger (III, 28; XL, 28), whence the adage, 
untiringly repeated in the mystical works, “the breasts 
of free men are repositories (lit. ‘tombs’) of secrets” 
(sudiir al-ahrar kubir al-asrar, see e.g. al-Tahanawi, 92). 

According to the Shi‘a (for whom “everything has 
a secret; the secret of Islam is Shi‘ism,” al-Kulayni, 
ii, 14), this—i.e. essentially the Imams’ teachings, which 
has several esoteric levels, batin and batin al-baétin— 
contains secrets that must be protected at all costs 
(al-Saffar, 28-9). The duty of keeping such secrets 
(takiyya, hitman, khab’) is thus a canonical obligation 
for them (Kohlberg, 1975, 1995; Amir-Moezzi, 1992, 
index, s.v. tagiyya). 

For the Sifis likewise, such notions as “protection 
of the secret” (iz al-sirr, around which expression, 
above all, certain mystics combine the two senses of 
sir), “concealing, changing the guise of something to 
make it appear other than it is” (talbis), or further, 
“hiding the real nature of the particular interior state” 
(ikhf@’ al-hal), make up practices and disciplines which 
are particularly important (al-Suhrawardr 1983, 72; 
Hudjwirt, 500-1; ‘Afifi, 89, 117; al-Shaybi, 201). In 
the literature of mysticism, constant reference is made 
to the trial of al-Halladj [¢.v.], who was executed in 
309/922 for having divulged the Secret par excellence, 
by putting forward the famous skath “I am the Real” 
(ana ‘l-hakk), hakk being a Name of God. The great- 
est Persian mystical poets, such as ‘Attar, ‘Iraki and 
Hafiz, very often allude to the “crucified one of 
Baghdad” (sc. al-Halladj) and call the real spiritual 
masters “the people of the Secret” (Khurramshahi, 
s.v. ahl-i raz). This is why mystical authors, from their 
oldest writings onwards, devised an “allusive language” 
(tsha@ra), a coded form of discourse which was later to 
assume very numerous forms (technical vocabularies, 
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symbolic lexica, fables, poetic images, etc.), reflecting 
esoteric realities and distinguishing themselves from 
“literal language” (%bdra) which is unsuitable for exo- 
teric topics (al-Sarradj, 414, concerning ramz; al- 
Kalabadhi, ch. iii, 30ff; Hudjwiri, 480ff; and see 
Amir-Moezzi 2002b). 

2. The second notion is that of a “subtle organ”, 
one of the layers of the “heart”, making up the human 
spiritual anatomy, which may be translated by “secret, 
inner consciousness”. It seems that, for the Khurasan 
school of mystics, the Malamatiyya [g.v.] comprise the 
progression of levels of consciousness, “organs” of invo- 
cation (dhikr) and vision (mushahada), going through the 
soul (nafs) to the spirit (rik), passing by the heart (kalb) 
and the inner consciousness (al-Tustari, 16, 19, 34, 
45, 78; al-Sulami 1991, 16). It should be noted that 
al-Hakim al-Tirmidht (d. ca. 318/936 [9.v.]), one of 
the oldest of the Khurdsanian theoreticians of the ele- 
ments making up the “heart”, seems to be the only 
one of them not counting the sir amongst these last 
(Bayan, passim and esp. 427; Gobillot 1996, 197-8). Al- 
Kushayri (d. 465/1072 [g.v.]), conveying the system 
of the ‘Iraki Siifis, sets forth another progression which 
omits the soul, the seat of the ego, and the si is 
said to be the seat of vision, whilst the spirit is the 
seat of love (mahabba) and the heart that of knowledge 
(ma‘anf). Here, the inner consciousness is considered 
as amongst the most subtle and the noblest parts of 
man, as the innermost secret between the created man 
and God, the most interiorised part of a man’s being 
(al-Kushayri, 45; Gobillot and Ballanfat, 175-6); it is 
in this context that one should probably understand 
the formula pronounced over a dead person: kaddasa 
Allah sirrahu al-‘aziz “may God sanctify his noble inner 
consciousness”. Such great mystics as ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman 
al-Makki (d. 291/903-4) or al-Halladj seem close to 
this system (Massignon, i, 113, ii, 411 ff), whilst others, 
like al-Kharraz (d. 286/899 [@.v.]) for example, develop 
a much more complex spiritual anatomy, comprising 
instinct (tab‘), soul, heart, will (¢réda), spirit, inner con- 
sciousness and spiritual aspiration (Aimma) (Nwyia, 243- 
5, 272, 301). 

After the attempt at a synthesis of the different sys- 
tems by ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1235  [¢.v.]) 
(1983, 454ff., 1986, 181, 203), one often finds amongst 
the later mystics a sevenfold division, admittedly with 
other nomenclatures, to which they add new touches 
derived from mystical theories and practices like dhzkr 
formulae corresponding to each level, interior pro- 
phetology or coloured lights accompanying each layer 
of the “heart”. We have here the theory of “subtle 
organs” (latifa, pl. lata’if, or also tir, pl. atwar) espe- 
cially developing from the time of Nadjm al-Din 
Kubra (d. 617/1220-1 [¢.2.]) and the mystics of his 
school (Corbin 1971; al-Isfarayini, 1986, introd., 60- 
2; Landolt, 287-8; Kubra 2001, index s.v. organe sub- 
wl), from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s followers such as Mu’ayyid 
al-Din Djandi or Dawid al-Kaysari (Gobillot and 
Ballanfat, 189-90), up to the modern and even con- 
temporary Sifts Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Saniist of 
Algeria (d. 1276/1879 [9.v.]) (105ff.) and the Kurd 
Muhammad Amin al-Nakshbandi (d. 1324/1914-15) 
(548-58). In the different progressions of the “subtle 
organs”, sir is almost always present, most often asso- 
ciated with the colour white. The dhisr corresponding 
to it varies greatly according to authors or mystical 
orders. The most often-found is: tab$ nafs, kalb, rith, 
strr, khaft (“what is hidden”) and akkfa (“what is most 
hidden”) (Kashani, 82ff., 101 and the editor’s notes). 

In Shr‘t mysticism, allusions of varying precision 
to the subtle “layers” of the “heart” and vision by 





means of the heart, are found from the time of the 
oldest compilations of hadith onwards (Amir-Moezzi 
1992, 112ff.). However, the Shi‘t Siifis (Ni‘matul- 
lahiyya, Dhahabiyya and Khaksar), organised in 
brotherhoods from the 16th-17th centuries onwards, 
went on to adopt one or another of the systems used 
by Sunni orders like the Kadiriyya, Kubrawiyya or 
Nakshbandiyya (Gramlich, ii, 207 n. 1073, 247-50; 
Amir-Moezzi 1992, 129ff.; idem 2002, passim). 
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MouammaD Att Amir-MoeEzz1) 
SOLTANGALIEV [see suLTAN ‘ALT OGHLT]. 
SOUTH AFRICA, Islam in. 

2. Afrikaans in Arabic script. 

Arabic-Afrikaans denotes the script whereby Muslims 
in 19th-century South Africa rendered a creolised 
dialect of the Afrikaans language. A phonetically 
adapted Arabic script was used to write Muslim reli- 
gious literature of this spoken dialect. Afrikaans itself 
owes its origins to these creolised varieties of the colo- 
nial dialect of Netherlandic (Cape Dutch) that was 
spoken among the Khoisan and slave community of 
the Cape. Arabic-Afrikaans is the patrimony of this 
distinct Gape Muslim community, whose major ances- 
tral ties can be traced to the Malay-speaking world, 
from where many of them arrived after 1652. 

Cape Muslims, possibly as far back as the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, spoke a more distinct cre- 
ole variety of Cape Dutch that was heavily affected 
by word borrowings from Malayu but also contained 
some Bughanese and Arabic words. The grammati- 
cal structure of Arabic-Afrikaans writings shows unmis- 
takable resemblances to the grammar of what later 
develops into the Afrikaans language. The written 
script of this Cape Muslim creole Afrikaans is derived 
from the Djawi [g.v.] script that modifies the Arabic 
alphabet, in order to create specific phonetic render- 
ings unavailable in Arabic. 

As a written script, Arabic-Afrikaans served as a 
vehicle for the transmission of a knowledge of reli- 
gion in the course of educating mostly slaves and free 
blacks among the Muslims of the Cape ca. 1810 or 
thereafter. Members of this community were literate 
but not in the Roman script; they could read lang- 
uages based on Arabic orthography and could read 
the Kuran for liturgical purposes. 

One of the earliest Arabic-Afrikaans manuscripts 
can be dated back to 1840, according to Achmat 
Davids (d. 1998), whose seminal writings pioneered 
this field of study (Davids 1991, 56). Texts in circu- 
lation that were written in Arabic-Afrikaans covered 
subjects such as the elementary rules of Islamic law 
(fikh), catechism and theology (tawhid and “lm al-kalam) 
for the instruction of adults and children. Handwnitten 
and later printed editions known as koples boeke, 
mnemonic texts written for the purpose of memoris- 
ing religious teachings, circulated widely at the Cape 
and its hinterland for much of the 19th century and 
were still in use during the early part of the 20th 
century. 

However, with the gradual growth of literacy in 
English and Afrikaans among Cape Muslims, many 
‘ulama@ switched to the Roman script, while continu- 
ing to write in the distinct Gape Muslim idiom of 
Afrikaans that is different from standard Afrikaans. 
Apart from literacy in the Roman script, easy access 
to mechanised printing facilities was the main reason 
for the change, since Arabic-Afrikaans texts had to 
be published outside South Africa. 

Accredited as the first and best-known of Arabic- 
Afrikaans texts is the Bayan al-din “The exposition of 
religion” of Abu Bakr Effendi (d. 1880), a Kurdish 
religious scholar who was sent to the Gape by the 
Ottomans. His book was completed in 1869, but only 
published at Istanbul in 1877. In the mid-20th cen- 
tury Mia Brandel-Syrier translated it into English. 
Hans Kahler believed that the Tuhfat al-ikhwan, “Gifts 





to friends”, a manuscript written by Imam ‘Abd al- 
Kahhar b. ‘Abd al-Malik ca. 1856 could have been 
the earliest text, but this document, now in Germany, 
has not been properly verified. The Dutch oriental- 
ist Adrianus van Selms (d. 1984) believed that the 
earliest attempt to print Arabic-Afrikaans at the Cape 
could have taken place as early as 1856. Since no 
copy of this work remains extant, Davids doubted this 
claim. 

Three other figures deserve mention for their pro- 
lific contribution to the genre of Arabic-Afrikaans writ- 
ing. One was Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Muhammad 
al-‘Irakt (d. 1942), a native of Basra who settled in 
the Cape around the 1880s. He quickly mastered the 
local patois and began writing in Arabic-Afrikaans, 
producing smaller tracts directed at an adult audi- 
ence. Texts were also produced for the local madrasa 
education system that students attended in the after- 
noon after their schooling in the secular educational 
system. The second person was Imam ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Kasim Gamieldien (d. 1921), his creolised family name 
being possibly a corruption of Djamil al-Din or Hamil 
al-Din (Davids 1991, 147), who wrote several texts 
for the madrasa curriculum. The third person was the 
son of Abi Bakr Effendi, sc. Hisham Ni‘mat Allah 
Effendi (d. ca. 1945), who published several Arabic- 
Afrikaans books in his desire to advance education 
among the local Mushms. 

According to an inventory made by Davids, some 
74 Arabic-Afrikaans publications have been identified, 
with the possibility of more being discovered in pri- 
vate collections and libraries. Further investigation of 
these texts should shed light on how knowledge from 
the metropolises of the Islamic world was transferred 
to marginal and smaller communities, thereby increas- 
ing local knowledge and introducing new practices. 
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AL-SUFYANI, a descendant of the Umayyad 
Abi Sufyan [g.v.] figuring in apocalyptic 
prophecies as the rival and opponent of the Mahdi 
[¢.v.] and ultimately overcome by him. 

The bulk of these prophecies dates from the 2nd/8th 
century. The largest collection of them was assem- 
bled by the Sunni traditionist Nu‘aym b. Hammad 
(d. 227/842) in his Aitab al-Fitan. Different views have 
been expressed about the origins of this figure. The 
Zubayrid Mus‘ab b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 236/851) claimed 
that Khalid, son of the caliph Yazid I [see KHALID B. 
YAZID B. MU‘Awrya], had invented it out of resent- 
ment of the usurpation of his title to the caliphate 
by the caliph Marwan I. Khalid thus wanted to arouse 
popular hopes for a restorer of the Sufyanid branch 
of the house of Umayya. This view that the figure 
at first represented Sufyanid interests against the 
Marwanid caliphate was in modern times endorsed 
by Th. Noldeke and Ch. Snouck Hurgronje, who held 
that it was later transformed by orthodox religious 
tradition into an Umayyad Antichrist. Following sug- 
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gestions by J. Wellhausen, H. Lammens questioned 
this view and connected the figure with the abortive 
anti-‘Abbasid rising of Abi Muhammad al-Sufyani in 
Syria in 133/751. The Syrians denied his death and 
believed that he was hiding in the mountains of al- 
Tw#if from where he would return in triumph. Shi‘? 
and pro-‘Abbasid traditionists then turned this “Syrian 
national hero” into a figure resembling the Dadjdjal 
[q.v.]. Combining the two views, R. Hartmann argued 
that the Sufyant was at first an anti-Marwanid mes- 
sianic figure which, after the overthrow of the Umay- 
yad dynasty, was turned by Syrian advocates of an 
Umayyad restoration into an anti-‘Abbasid messiah. 
The Syrians, Hartmann suggested, may at that time 
have longed for a return of the caliph Yazid I. Only 
thereafter was the figure taken over by the ‘Abbasids 
and their Shi‘T backers and transformed into an oppo- 
nent of the Mahdi. 

The image of the opposition between the Mahdi 
and the Sufyani goes back to a hadith (fully quoted 
in the art. AL-MAHDI at Vol. V, 1232a), which pre- 
dicted the rise to power of a political refugee from 
Medina in Mecca and the subsequent rise in Syria 


of “a man whose maternal uncles are of Kalb”, who | 


would send an army of Kalb against the rebel in 
Mecca. This army, however, would be utterly defeated, 
and the rebel caliph in Mecca would justly rule Islam 
for seven or nine years. The first part of this hadith 
reflected, as pointed out by D.S. Attema, the career 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, and the prediction dates 
from shortly after the death of the caliph Yazid 
(64/683). In the later Umayyad age, this prediction 
was widely spread as a prophetic hadith by the highly 
regarded Basran traditionist Katada b. Di‘aima 
(d. 117/735). As its contents were now projected into 
the apocalyptic future, the rebel caliph in Mecca came 
to be identified with the Mahdi and his rival, whose 
maternal uncles were of Kalb, with a Sufyani opponent. 

As the Mahdi in the later Umayyad age was more 
and more identified with a descendant of Muhammad, 
the figure of his Sufyant opponent was commonly ap- 
propriated from the originally pro-Zubayrid Katada 
hadith and developed by Shi‘i and pro-‘Alid Kifan 
circles. The appearance of the Sufyani was thus closely 
connected with the advent of the Mahdi. A Kifan 
prophecy foretold that the Sufyani and the Mahdi 
would come forth like two racehorses. Each one would 
subdue the region next to him. The Shi‘i imdm 
Muhammad al-Bakir was quoted as predicting that 
the Sufyani would reign for the time of the preg- 
nancy of a woman (ham mara). The prediction of a 
“swallowing up (khasf)” of a Syrian army by the desert 
between Mecca and Medina, which according to the 
Katada hadith was to occur under the predecessor of 
the Sufyani (historically the caliph Yazid), was now 
integrated into the career of the Sufyani. Shi‘is referred 
to the Sufyant also as the Son of the Liver-eating 
Woman (:bn @kilat al-akbdd) after Abii Sufyan’s wife 
Hind bt. ‘Utba [9.v.}, who was said to have bitten 
the liver of Muhammad’s uncle Hamza after he was 
killed in the battle of Uhud. The Sufyani, it was pre- 
dicted, would first come forth in the Wadi al-Yabis 
near Damascus. In the later Imami Shi‘i standard 
doctrine, the appearance of the Sufyani in the Wadi 
al-Yabis in the month of Ramadan and the khasf of 
an army sent by him in the desert are counted among 
the indispensable signs for the advent of the Mahdi 
or Ka@im [see KA’IM AL MUHAMMAD]. 

There is no sound evidence for an early anti- 
Marwanid expectation of a restorer of Sufydnid rule. 
The apocalyptic Sufyani figure came to Syria and 








Egypt together with that of the Fatimid Mahdi and 
represented a minority view there in the late Umayyad 
age. The great Berber rebellion in the Maghrib in 
123/740-1 aroused fears of an invasion of Egypt and 
Syria, the fitna of the Maghrib inaugurating the end 
of time, and there were predictions of the appear- 
ance of the Sufyani connected with it. In post- 
Umayyad Sufyani prophecies, the coming of a rebel 
Berber army, often described as carrying yellow flags, 
became a standard element. 

After the overthrow of the Umayyad caliphate by 
the ‘Abbasids, the apocalyptic Sufyani was in Syria 
given the role of a successful challenger of the eastern 
conquerors. Already during the anti-‘Abbasid revolt 
of Aba Muhammad al-Sufyani in 133/751, word was 
spread by his supporters that he was “the Sufyani 
who had been mentioned”. The Sufyani was now 
associated with a prediction that the Syrians would 
march against an eastern caliph in Kiifa, which would 
be razed to the ground “like a leather skin (turaku 
‘ark al-adim)”. Baghdad was soon added as a town to 
be destroyed by the Sufyani, who would send_ his 
armies to the east, the Maghrib, Yemen and ‘Irak. 
Such anti-‘Abbasid prophecies were first spread by 
pro-‘Alid Syrian narrators, who invariably portrayed 
the Sufyani as a ruthless forerunner of the just Fatimid 
Mahdi to whom he would ultimately lose out. In 
some prophecies, the Sufyani was described as “hand- 
ing over the caliphate to the Mahdi (yadfa‘ al-khila- 
fat" li ‘l-Mahdi)”. The themes of these Shi‘T prophecies 
were taken over and further developed by Sunni tra- 
ditionists, especially in Hims. The largest contribution 
was made by Artat b. al-Mundhir (d. 162-3/779-80), 
an ascetic worshipper highly regarded as a transmit- 
ter who produced lengthy predictions, either attribut- 
ing them to Ka‘b al-Ahbar [9.z.] and his stepson 
Tubay‘ b. al-‘Amir al-Himyari or in his own name. 
Artat’s predictions turned the Sufyani into a thor- 
oughly repulsive and monstrous figure resembling the 
Dadjdjal. Sometimes Artat divided the Sufyani into 
two figures. The first one, named ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid, 
would be al-Azhar or al-Zuhri b. al-Kalbiyya, the 
deformed Sufyani (al-Sufydni al-mushawwah). He would 
take the gzya from the Muslims, enslave their chil- 
dren and split open the wombs of pregnant women. 
After he had died from a carbuncle, another Sufyani 
would come forth in the Hidjaz. He, too, would be 
deformed, flat-headed, with scarred forearms and hol- 
low eyes. 

In Egypt, the apocalyptic Sufyani figure was pro- 
moted and elaborated by ‘Abd Allah b. Lahi‘a (d. 
174/790 [q.v.]) in numerous traditions spuriously 
ascribed to early authorities including Companions 
and the Prophet. Although one-eyed (awar) and the 
perpetrator of massacres of ‘Abbasids and ‘Alids, Ibn 
Lahi‘a’s Sufyant could not compete with Artat’s in 
repulsive ugliness and bestiality nor be described as 
a forerunner of the Dadyjdjal. 

The Umayyad rebel Abu ’l-‘Amaytar, a grandson 
of Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, who rose against 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate in Damascus in 195/811, gained 
some support as the expected Sufyani. Already before 
the eruption of the revolt, the Damascene tradition- 
ist al-Walid b. Muslim spread the prediction that the 
Sufyani would inevitably come forth even if only a 
single day remained of the year 195. Umayyad back- 
ers claimed that the signs for the Sufyani mentioned 
in the prophecies were present in Abu ’l-‘Amaytar 
and that Kalb would be his supporters. A prophecy 
describing the reign of Hariin al-Rashid and the suc- 
cession of his son al-Amin foretold the appearance of 
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the Sufyani during the latter’s reign and the collapse 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. Abu ‘l-‘Amaytar, however, 
rejected the Sufyani title for himself, evidently because 
of the negative implications in the apocalyptic tradition. 
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AL-SUHAYLI, ‘Asp at-RAHMAN B. ‘ABD ALLAH, 
Abu ’l-Kasim (508-81/1114-85), Andalusi scholar 
of the religious sciences. 

He was born either in the village of Suhayl, mod- 
ern Fuengirola, or in nearby Malaga, and _ studied 
Kur’an, hadith and philology there as well as in 
Cordova and Granada. His most famous teacher was 
Ibn al-‘Arabi [q.v.], under whom he studied for a 
while in Seville. Settled in Malaga, he led a quiet 
scholarly life. Since he had lost his sight at the age 
of seventeen, he relied for his reading and writing 
on, among others, Ibn Dihya [q.v.}, his best-known 
pupil. At the Almohad court in Marrakush, where he 
stayed for some time, he achieved fame and wealth; 
he died during a visit to Morocco in 581/1185. 

His fame rests on his Rawd al-unuf, a commentary 
on Ibn Hisham’s biography of the Prophet. This con- 
tains old material which has not been preserved else- 
where, sc. sira texts by al-Zuhri, Miisa b. ‘Ukba [¢.vv.], 
Yiinus b. Bukayr and others. It also provides evidence 
for fragments of Ibn Ishak in versions other than that 
of Ibn Hisham. The Rawd was commented upon and 
criticised by Mughultay [¢.v.]}. 
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5. In mediaeval ‘Irak. 

Before the Arab conquest of ‘Irak there were mar- 
kets frequented by Arabs in ancient cities, such as al- 
Hira and al-Mada’in [q.w.]. There was also a so-called 
“sik Baghdad” on the west bank of the Tigris, where 
a monthly market was held during the Sasanid period. 
The latter was raided by Arab troops as early as the 
caliphate of Abii Bakr (Le Strange, Baghdad, 12, 101). 
Following the Arab conquest of ‘Irak, the founders of 
the garrison towns of Basra and Kifa designated an 
open space close to the mosque for use as a market. 





In this they were emulating the Prophet Muhammad 
who had designated an open space in Medina for a 
similar use. A distinctive method in the organisation 
of markets began to emerge in the new Islamic cities 
of Wasit, Baghdad and Samarra’ during the late 
Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods. Evidence from 
the ‘Abbasid period suggests that there were often 
a series of markets (aswak) adjacent to each other 
and separated only by roads and streets. Outside 
the central market in Baghdad and Samarra’, other 
markets were created for local residents and there 
were also a number of smaller markets known by the 
diminutive suwayka. 

Markets, according to al-Shayzari (d. 589/1193), 
author of the earliest hisba manual, should be as spa- 
cious and wide as possible (like the Roman market), 
and every kind of craft or profession (san‘a) repre- 
sented in it should be allocated its own market (sik). 
The reference to separate space for each product sold 
or manufactured probably implies a series of markets 
or a row of shops and workshops producing and sell- 
ing similar goods. Thus al-Shayzar7 recommends that 
a market should allocate space to a concentration of 
shops selling the same product. The shops were 
arranged in a linear fashion along roads, streets and 
lanes. The author further recommends that traders 
who used fire in the preparation of their products, 
such as bakers (khabbdziin), cooks (tabbakhiin) and black- 
smiths (haddadiin) should for safety reasons have their 
shops at some distance from others, for instance, 
perfumers (‘attdriin) and cloth merchants (bazzéziin). 
A similar market. layout was endorsed by Ibn Bassam 
al-Muhtasib. Other principles applied to the organ- 
isation of shops in a market took into account non- 
topographical considerations. For instance, Ibn al-Djawzi 
(d. 597/1200), writing about the markets of Baghdad, 
noted that in the markets of al-Karkh the perfumers 
did not associate with traders selling noisome goods 
nor with sellers of fancy or of secondhand goods. 
People of refined culture lived in special residential 
areas. No working-class people lived in the Saffron 
Road (darb al-za‘farin) in Karkh; the only residents 
there were the cloth merchants and perfume traders 
(cf. Manakib Baghdad, 28). The segregation of the traders 
in products that smelled nice (perfumes, sweets, jew- 
ellery, silk cloth, etc.) from those dealing in smelly 
things, such as tanners, dyers, garbage collectors and 
bric-a-brac merchants, was a principle which seems 
to have been widely applied in laying out these mar- 
kets. Such social custom, according to Massignon, was 
responsible for the practice of housing the markets of 
the jewellers (sak al-sagha) with those of the money- 
changers (sik al-sayanf) (Khitat Baghdad, 84). Another 
reason for grouping the shops of jewellers and money- 
changers together was probably the fact that these 
commercial enterprises were monopolised by Jews and 
Christians, 

Al-Shayzari’s views on the topographical organisa- 
tion of markets, in which shops and workshops were 
grouped together for manufacturing or selling similar 
goods, reflect the broadly-accepted principles followed 
by Arab town-planners in the early Islamic period. 
Our knowledge of the early ‘Iraki markets goes back 
to the Ist/7th century, when Basra and Kifa were 
laid out using these principles, according to al-Tabari. 

Basra was founded in 16/637 on the site of the 
base camp established by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan, whose 
first action was to select the site of the mosque. At 
the same time, Bilal b.. Abi Burda marked out a 
makeshift market, which was gradually expanded, thus 
contributing to Basra’s success as a trading centre. 
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It seems that a site for the town’s market was not 
originally allocated. The governor ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir 
later chose a particular site, which came to be known 
as sitk ‘Abd Allah. His successor Ziyad b. Abihi encour- 
aged the settlers to establish a permanent market. The 
sik ‘Abd Allah, which was located within the residen- 
tial quarters, proved inadequate for a rising popula- 
tion (cf. Naji and Ali, 298-309), and the old market 
was transferred to the Bilal canal (nahr Bilal). Most of 
the early markets of Basra were on designated open 
space, and permanent shops (Adnié) were not built until 
the 3rd/9th century. 

During the Ist-2nd/7th-8th centuries Basra’s mar- 
kets selling specialised wares were located in a single 
space or road; for instance, the leather market (sik 
al-dabbaghin (lit. tanners’ market), the camel market 
(sik al-ibl), market of the straw sellers (sik al-tabbanin) 
and the locksmith’s market (sik al-kaffalin). The Mir- 
bad [9.v.] market was situated at the caravan station 
on the edge of the desert, where town-dwellers and 
Bedouin gathered to sell camels and other animals 
and to listen to poets reciting poems and orators 
speaking on current affairs. By the 3rd-4th/9th-10th 
centuries, the great market (sik al-kabir) was located 


at the junction between the Ma‘kil Canal and the | 


Tbn ‘Umar Canal, where a variety of products, includ- 
ing glassware, bottles, combs, textiles, cooked food, 
flour, fish, fruits and vegetables were sold. Carpenters 
and tailors also had their shops there. The shore mar- 
ket (stk al-kalla) lay in the residential area along the 
Fayl canal. It also had a food market (sik al-taGm), 
which sold flour, rice, dates, meat, vinegar and sec- 
ondhand goods. In addition, there was a money-chang- 
ers’ market, a goldsmiths’ market and a slave market 
(stk al-nakhkhdsin). 

Basra’s trade with foreign merchants was conducted 
through the ancient port of al-Ubulla [¢.v.], which 
was linked to the garrison city through a canal dug 
by Ziyad b. Abthi (Yakit, Buddan, Cairo 1906, i, 89- 
90). One traveller noted in 443/1051 that al-Ubulla 
was located to the south-west of Basra, and the Shatt 
al-‘Arab [q.v.] lay to the east of this port, which had 
thriving markets, caravanserais, mosques and luxury 
villas. The Ubulla canal was busy with boats carry- 
ing merchandise to and from Basra. Nasir-i Khusraw 
visited the city in the mid-5th/11th century and found 
that Basra’s markets opened for business at different 
times of the day. For instance, a morning market was 
held at s#k al-Khuza@a, a mid-day one at sik ‘Uthman 
and a late-afternoon one at sik al-kaddahin (the flint- 
makers’ market) (Safar-ndma, 91-5). 

Kiifa, which was founded shortly after Basra, was 
a better planned town. However, al-Tabari does not 
specify the sites of its markets. Kiifa began with an 
open-air market. ‘Alt b. Abr Talib, who moved his 
capital from Medina to Kia, is reported to have said 
“For the Muslims, the market is similar to the place 
of worship: he who arrives first can hold his seat all 


day until he leaves it” (al-Baladhuri, Futah, tr. Hitti, | 


463-4). The same theory that a seller had a right to 
a space in the market was upheld by the governors 
al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba and Ziyad b. Abihi, who held 
that a trader who sat in a specific space in a mar- 
ket place could claim the spot so long as he occu- 
pied it. This suggests that no permanent shops were 
built in the market of Ktfa during the early Umayyad 
period and that these were only erected during the 
caliphate of Hisham by Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri. 
Endorsing al-Baladhuri’s statement, al-Ya‘kabi aflirms 
that Khalid al-Kasri built markets and constructed a 
room and an arch (tak) for every trader (K. al-Buldan, 





311). Yakit, on the other hand, recorded that the 
Asad Market (sak Asad) built at this time in Kiifa was 
the work of Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasrt (Buldan, v, 
175). Setting up a temporary stall/shop in a market 
incurred no tax during the Ist/7th century. 
According to one account, artisans and craftsmen 
worked in an open space near the central mosque. 
Al-Djahiz recorded that much of Kiifa was in ruins 
in his time (K. al-Buldan, 500). Moreover, the cost of 
living was higher in Kutfa than in Basra. For instance, 
building a house in Kifa or Baghdad cost 100,000 
dirhams, whereas a similar house in Basra cost half 
as much (ibid., 503-4). According to Massignon, the 
market in Kifa during the 3rd-4th/9th-10th cen- 
turies, included the following craftsmen: the book and 
paper-sellers were sited on the kibla side of the city’s 
major mosque; other crafts nearby included date- 
sellers (tammdariin), the manufacturers and sellers of 
soap (ashab al-sabiin) and grocers (bakkalin). There were 
also carpet-sellers (ash@b al-anmat) and cloth mer- 
chants; laundrymen (kass@riin) at Dar al-Walid, butch- 
ers (djazzariin) and wheat merchants (hanndtiin); sellers 
of roast meat (sawwakin), other merchants who were 
neighbours of the tradesmen were money-changers 
(saydrifa) and goldsmiths (sayydghiin) (Explication du plan 
de Kiifa, in Opera minora, iii, 50-1). The markets of 
Kifa flourished throughout the ‘Abbasid period, and 
after, according to Ibn Djubayr and Hamd Allah al- 
Mustawfi, but details of commercial activities are 
Jacking in most of our sources. While visiting Kifa, 
the Spanish traveller Benjamin of Tudela (ca. 1173) 
reported that the Jewish population of about 70,000 
had an impressive synagogue (The world of Benjamin of 
Tudela, 228). These population figures were probably 
exaggerated; nevertheless, they remain significant. Jews 
in the mediaeval Middle East were well known for 
their commercial activities and their craftsmanship as 
jewellers, and were also famed as bankers and money- 
changers. Their presence in large numbers in the pre- 
dominantly Shi‘i city of Kifa (only 2,000 Jews lived 
in Sunni-dominated Basra) would tend to suggest that 
the former was still an important commercial centre 
in the late ‘Abbasid period. But when Ibn Battiita 
(ca. 1325-54) visited Kiifa, he found that it was merely 
a caravan station for pilgrims from Mawsil and 
Baghdad travelling to Mecca; the commercial city had 
fallen into ruins as a result of attacks by Bedouin. 
However, he found the neighbouring Nadjaf a pop- 
ulous town with a thriving market, admiring the fine 
and clean sik which he entered through the Bab al- 
Hadra. He then offers details of the layout of the 
Nadjaf sik, beginning with the food and vegetable 


| shops, markets of the greengrocers, cooks and butch- 


ers, the fruit market, the tailors’ market, followed by 
the covered market (kaysariyya) and the perfumers’ 
bazaar, which was close to the alleged tomb of the 
Imam ‘Alt b Abi Talib. 

Al-Wasit [9.v.] was founded by al-Hadjdjadj, and 
its markets, according to the local historian Bahshal 
(d. 292/905), were well planned. The layout of the 
market allotted to every trade a separate plot of land 
and segregated each craft or trade. Each group of 
tradesmen was given its own money-changer (Ta@rikh 
Wasu, 44). Ilyas b. Mu‘awiya was appointed inspec- 
tor of the Wasit market. A kind of toll or rent was 
collected from the tradesmen. The si# was divided 
into two broad sections. On the right side of the mar- 
ket the shops of the food-sellers, cloth merchants, 
money-changers and perfume traders were located; on 
the left side, the greengrocers, fruit vendors (ashdb al- 
fakiha) and sellers of second-hand goods (ash@b al-sukat) 
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established their shops or stalls. Day labourers 
(ruzdjanyytin) and craftsmen (sunnd‘) waited for work 
on a space stretching from the sandal-makers’ road 
(darb al-kharraziin) towards the Tigris river. The mar- 
ket was thus an elaborately laid-out affair. This main 
market was on the western side of the town. 

In planning a circular-shaped double-walled citadel 
city at Baghdad, with four massive arcaded gates, the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansir was also responsible for 
laying out the city’s markets in the arcaded space of 
the four city gates, following the practice of ancient 
cities such as Jerusalem. However, after ten years or 
so, Aba Dja‘far is said to have been advised by a 
visiting envoy, the Patricius, from Byzantium that sit- 
ing markets near his palace posed danger to a ruler 
from foreign spies visiting the markets in the guise of 
traders. Shortly before the removal of the markets 
from the arcades (measuring 15 x 200 cubits) of the 
four gates, there was a riot incited by a certain Yahya 
b. ‘Abd Allah, whom Abi Dja‘far had appointed the 
city’s muhtasib, for which Yahya was executed. Never- 
theless, the emergence of the muhtasth in Baghdad 
heralded the rise of this urban institution which reg- 
ulated the ethical behaviour of traders and craftsmen 
in the ‘Abbasid markets [see HIsBA]. 

Following the riots of 157/774, the city’s markets 
were transferred to the district of al-Karkh [q.v.] where 
shops and workshops were laid out on the principle 
of selling homogenous products in adjacent shops/ 
stalls systematically arranged in rows of roads (dard, pl. 
duriib) and streets (stkka, pl. stkak). The markets of the 
butchers, who carried sharp tools, were allotted a 
space at the far end of the market. Thus according 
to al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Mansir instructed his 
officers Ibrahim b. Hubaysh al-Kiifi and Khirash b. 
al-Musayyab al-Yamani to develop the central business 
district at al-Karkh on the west bank of the Tigris. 
Al-Mansiir’s successor al-Mahdi was later responsible 
for laying out the markets at the Bab al-Tak and Bab 
al-Sha‘ir on the east bank of the Tigris, around the 
palace of Khuld [g.v. in Suppl.J, in the Rusafa dis- 
trict, and also for establishing the west bank markets 
in the Harbiyya quarter to the north of the Round 
City. This quarter was inhabited by Central Asians, 
who traded with Kh*arazm and Transoxania. Both 
Ibn al-Fakth and al-Ya‘kibi describe the markets of 
Baghdad in the later 3rd/9th century and early 
4th/10th century. 

The markets in east Baghdad included the sak Yahya 
(named after Yahya al-Barmaki). The land on which 
this market stood war later awarded by al-Ma’mtn 
to Tahir b. al-Husayn at the end of the civil war 
between the sons of Hartin al-Rashid (Ibn al-Fakih, 
55). During the 5th/11th century, when the Saldjiiks 
were controlling Baghdad, there were many reports 
of arson in the city’s markets. In 485/1092 fire raged 
in the markets of the goldsmiths’ and of the money- 
changers (sik al-sdgha wa ‘l-sayanf) resulting in great 
loss of life; and in 512/1118 the sak al-rayahin (the 
spice market) and the market of ‘Abdiin caught fire, 
resulting in extensive damage to property in east 
Baghdad, including the money-changers’ shops, millers’ 
inn, the royal mint (dé@r al-darb) and public baths, all 
of which were destroyed (Ahitat Baghdad, 56-7, 61). 
Ibn al-Djawzi describes the layout of east Baghdad’s 
markets in the 6th/12th century, which contained 
high-rise buildings owned by rich merchants, such as 
the millers (dakkakun), bakers and sellers of sweets 
(halwayiypitn). There was also a nearby shoe-makers’ 
market (sik al-asakifa), then a market selling all kinds 
of birds (sik al-tayr\, one for aromatic plants/spices, and 








in the vicinity of this lay the bankers’ or money- 
changers’ shops. Next came shops selling food (sik al- 
m@kil), such as those of the bakers and butchers 
(kassabiin). Alongside them there was the goldsmiths’ 
market housed in a most splendid building. Next to 
it, there was a big market of booksellers and copy- 
ists (suk al-warrakin) in which scholars and poets con- 
gregated (Manakib Baghdad, 26). All these markets of 
east Baghdad were located close to the market of al- 
Rusafa and its congregational mosque. 

There was an element of competition in the set- 
ting up of siks. For instance, the sik al-‘atash (Thirst 
Market) formerly known as suwaykat al-Harashi was 
built by Sa‘id al-Harashi for al-Mahdi as a means of 
transferring some of the business to the east bank at 
the expense of al-Karkh. Among the smaller mark- 
ets of east Baghdad were the suwaykat Nasr (attributed 
to Nasr b. Malik), suwaykat Khalid (referring to Khalid 
b. Barmak) at the Shammiasiyya Gate, and suwaykat 
al-Hadjdjad; (related to al-Hadjdjadj b. Wasif, a client 
of al-Mahdi, and the suwaykat Ahmad b. Abt Khalid. 
Similarly, west Baghdad had, besides the great mar- 
kets of al-Karkh and al-Harbiyya, many other mar- 
kets, including the sik al-Haytham (referring to 
al-Haytham b. Mu‘awiya), the sik ‘Abd al-Wahhab and 
the fruit market of dar al-batitkh (Ibn al-Fakth, 45). 
At Kasr Waddah, named after the client of the caliph 
who was in charge of the arsenal (sahib khizdnat al- 
sulah), there were markets selling all kinds of goods; 
these included over a hundred shops selling paper 
and books and the shops of copyists (al-Ya‘kubi, Buddan, 
245). These bookshops spread from the Tak al-Harrani 
to the new bridge on the Sarat Canal, occupying both 
sides of the road and on the bridge itself. 

Al-Ya‘kiibi, 246, states that, in his time, the mar- 
ket of al-Karkh occupied an area two farsakhs in length 
from Kasr Waddah to the sik al-thulatha (Tuesday 
Market) and one farsakh from the Kati‘at al-Rabr‘ 
towards the Tigris. Each trade was located in a well- 
known street and the shops and workshops were 
arranged in rows of shops. Craftsmen of one kind 
did not mix with another kind and were segregated 
from those of other markets, each market constitut- 
ing a separate unit. The Harb b. ‘Abd Allah Street 
was the largest street around which people from Balkh, 
Marw, Bukhara, Khuttal, Kabul and Kh*arazm settled 
(248). In the same locality was located the dar al- 
rakik, where slaves were bought and sold under the 
supervision of al-Rabr‘ b. Yiinus. When the Andalusian 
traveller Ibn Djubayr visited Baghdad in the 6th/12th 
century, he found that the Harbiyya markets and res- 
idential areas had declined. He also noted that the 
market of the hospital (sé al-manstén) where physi- 
cians attended the sick every Monday and Thursday, 
was located at the old Basra Gate in west Baghdad. 
The shops and workshops of leather workers (dabbaghiin) 
were situated at the ‘Isa Canal on the west bank of 
the Tigris away from the main market of al-Karkh, 
and not far from a rubbish dump (kundsa) and an 
ancient graveyard (Travels, tr. Broadhurst, 234-5, 244). 
In 449/1057, a fire caused extensive damage to the 
food market (sik al-ta‘ém), the wood-sellers’ market 
(stk al-khashshabin), the carpenters’ market (sak al- 
nadjdjarin), the butchers’ market (sak al-djazzarin), 
the dyers’ market (s#k al-sabbaghin) and the market 
of the perfumers and chemists (sik al-‘attdrin) which 
were sited in adjacent buildings (Khitat Baghdad, 
41-3). 

On the east bank, construction for the palace of al- 
Khuld began in 143/760 for the prince al-Mahdi, 
and this had its own markets: the fief of Badr al- 
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Wasif housed the sik al-‘atash; among the five streets 
in east Baghdad, there was a sik Khudayr, where Chinese 
wares were sold. Rents collected from the markets dur- 
ing the 3rd/9th century on both banks of Baghdad, 
including those from the Mills of the Patricius (arka@ 
al-Batrik), amounted to 12 million dirhams annually. 
The traders in the markets of Baghdad imported goods 
from Central Asia and from the Far East as far as 
China, and al-Djahiz in his A. al-Tabassur bi ‘l-udjara 
gives a list of exotic products available in ‘Irak’s 
markets. 

When al-Mu‘tasim built the city of Samarra’ [q.v.], 
he followed the established pattern for earlier mar- 
kets in Islamic cities such as Baghdad. After laying 
out the palace and public buildings, he marked out 
the site of the chief mosque and built the markets 
around it; the rows of shops and workshops were 
made spacious and every kind of product was sold 
in adjacent shops. In the north of Samarra’ some 
groups of Turkish soldiers were allotted land on which 
to build their houses, but the barracks of the Turks 
and the men of Farghana were established far away 
from the markets so that these troops did not mix 
with local people and traders. Some folk were settled 
further north, in the area of al-Dir, where small mar- 
kets, some shops and butchers’ stalls were built for 
the muwalladin. The kafi‘a or fief of Hizam on which 
the slave market was situated, was near the guard 
headquarters and prison. Shops and rooms for hous- 
ing slaves were located there, and on this main 
thoroughfare there were houses for the common peo- 
ple and markets where craft and product were sold 
separately. This was Samarra”s second big market. 
Outside the old Samarra’, al-Mutawakkil built a new 
satellite town, where all the traders of demeaning 
status, such as the sellers of barley beer, harisa soup 
and wine (ashdb al-fukka‘ wa ’l-hara@’is wa ’l-sharab) were 
isolated from the rest of the market. Market taxes 
and rents (ghalla wa-mustaghillat) collected in Samarra’ 
amounted to ten million dirhams a year. 

Mawsil also had its markets, and its Wednesday (sak 
al-arba@ ) and Sunday Markets (sik al-ahad) were well 
known as early as the 2nd/8th century. The local 
historian al-Azdi mentions others markets, including 
the hay market (sik al-hashtsh) and market of sellers 
of saddles stuffed with straw (suk al-kattabin) and food 
market (363). Al-Mukaddasi noted that Mawsil had 
fine markets, which extended to the tanners’ road and 
gypsum sellers’ road (darb al-djassdsin). In the city’s 
square (murabba‘a), near the inns, was the Wednesday 
Market, where farm labourers (akara) and harvesters 
(hawasid) came from the surrounding countryside to 
seek temporary or seasonal work in the city. From 
Mawsil’s covered markets, provisions for Baghdad 
were transported by boats and caravans. Among other 
towns, al-Mukaddasi cites Kasr Ibn Hubayra, which 
had a large concentration of weavers and Jews in a 
thriving market economy. At the same time, Tikrit was 
a sizeable town, where a monastery provided the focal 
point for local Christian pilgrimage and many woollen 
workers settled there in order to meet the demands 
of the pilgrims. 
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SUKARNO, Soexarno, the first President of 

the independent Republic of Indonesia [qv.] 
from 1945 to 1967 (b. 6 June 1901, d. 21 June 1970). 

His father, Raden Sukemi, came from lower 
Javanese nobility and worked as a teacher and civil 
servant, while his mother originated from a Balinese 
brahmana family but was excluded after her marriage 
to her Muslim husband. Sukarno’s name in his child- 
hood was Kusno. Later his father renamed him 
Sukarno, referring to the hero Adipati Karno in the 
Hindu epic Mahabharata. Already as a small boy, while 
living with his grandfather in a village, he paid more 
attention to wayang (shadow play) performances, where 
the stories of the Mahabharata are displayed, than to 
his homework for school, thus acquainting himself 
with the ethics of the ksatrnya, namely, fighting with- 
out compromise against evil and injustice but open 
to mercy and compromise in one’s own quarter, and 
firmly believing in the victory of the righteous ones. 
Much of his later political vocabulary was rooted in 
the symbols of wayang. 

After having finished a European primary school 
in Mojokerto where he also had to learn Dutch, he 
moved, aged 15, to Surabaya for further studies. There 
he stayed in the “open house” of (Hajji) Omar Said 
(abbrev. HOS) Tjokroaminoto, the charismatic leader 
of the Sarekat Islam [g.v.] (since 1912), which was 
the first Indonesian nationalist organisation, founded 
in 1911. Tjokroaminoto’s strong identification with 
those who suffered under the colonial administration 
made many people think he might be the Ratu Adi, 
a just ruler expected to arrive before the end of this 
aeon and end the sufferings of the suppressed people. 
This expectation had first appeared in Java in the 
17th century. Tjokroaminoto himself, however, is said 
to have stressed that the movement for independence 
did not involve establishing the rule of a Ratu Adil, 
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but of a ratuning adil, a realm of righteousness ruled 
by the people and their representatives. 

During his five years in the Hogere Burger School 
(HBS) in Surabaya (1916-21) Sukarno became not only 
acquainted with the aims and targets of the Sarekat 
Islam (SI), but C. Hartogh, teacher of the German 
language at the HBS and co-founder of the “Indische 
Sociaal Democratische Vereeniging” in 1914, intro- 
duced Sukarno to socialism and Marxism, warning, 
however, against too radical action against Western 
capitalism and favouring an accelerated evolution of 
the indigenous society and its economy. Among the 
Indonesian leaders of that time, a controversy between 
more universal, international, socialist and radical 
options on the one hand and visions dealing more 
with the “national” problems in the Dutch colony 
and favouring stepped-up co-operation with the gov- 
ernment for achieving freedom on the other, led finally 
to a split in the Sarekat Islam. In 1921 the Communist 
Party (PKI) was established and communists were 
expelled from the SI, albeit against the will of 
Tjokroaminoto, who feared a decay of the Nationalist 
Movement, but thus urged by Hajji Agus Salim, 
another SI leader. It is noteworthy that the commu- 
nists in their statements frequently used Islamic or 
Hindu terminology, particularly that of the modernist 
movements in both communities, Atatiirk and Gandhi 
being among their favourites. After 1921, the SI 
became more receptive to the Islamic international 
movement (so-called Pan-Islamism [¢.v.]). 

After his successful graduation from the HBS and 
his marriage with a daughter of Tjokroaminoto, 
Sukarno moved to Bandung in 1921 and there enrolled 
as a student in the newly-established Technical High 
School, where he graduated in 1926 as a civil engi- 
neer. In Bandung, Sukarno met with more radical 
nationalists like Douwes Dekker and Tjipto Mangun- 
kusumo, both co-founders of the Nationaal Indische 
Partij (NIP) whose leaders resided in Bandung. Deeply 
disappointed with the reviving colonial attitudes 
and measures after World War I, they refused to co- 
operate with the government and its institutions, in- 
cluding the Volksraad (consulting body). Sukarno 
adopted their position and thus estranged himself from 
Tjokroaminoto and even from his wife, whom he 
divorced. Thus he became what he remained: a con- 
vinced and fervent nationalist advocating religious and 
ethnic tolerance and equal rights for all Indonesians 
as internal goals, and fighting capitalism and co-oper- 
ation with the unjust government as external mea- 
sures. In contrast to nationalist students who had spent 
some time in the Netherlands and experienced there 
a democratic society and a well-functioning adminis- 
tration of the law, Sukarno, lacking such experience, 
viewed everything Western with deep suspicion and 
antipathy. 

After his graduation, Sukarno dedicated his time 
and energies to efforts towards uniting the different 
anti-colonial parties and groups, all of which were 
pursuing quite different options. Nationalism was 
endangered from two sides: internationalism and 
regionalism. Therefore he urged the three strongest 
groups, namely, the Nationalists (NIP), the Islamic 
Nationalists (SI), and the Marxists (PKI), to find one 
voice in fighting against the “Kaurawas”, the repre- 
sentatives of colonialism. All nationalists should be 
united in one goal: achieving /ndonesia merdeka (an inde- 
pendent Indonesia). On this point Sukarno was not 
only an analytical thinker, but also—based on the 
world view of the wayang—a bit of a mystic: the 
notion of nationalism, national unity, resembles a rev- 











elation (wahy) given by God, and to strive for it is 
like an act of liturgy or service (bakit), the work of a 
true ksair'ya. The space of nationalism was as “wide 
as the air”, a perception already present in the early 
Sarekat Islam, where Marxists, Christians and others 
were active together. 

After both the failure of the new ruler in Arabia 
(since 1924), ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of the Al Su‘iid, to call a 
conference of the Islamic world, and the founding of 
the Nahdatul Ulama party in early 1926 in Java, with 
the aim of safeguarding traditionalist Islamic teaching 
in the Holy Places, the SI lost interest in pan-Islamic 
visions. Sukarno and Tjokroaminoto became recon- 
ciled, and Hajji Agus Salim encouraged Sukarno to 
proceed with his plan to establish a Federation of the 
biggest nationalist organisations, including his own, 
the “Nationalist Union of Indonesia” (Perhimpunan 
Nasional Indonesia: PNI) founded in July 1927. 
Because of communist riots, the PKI had been out- 
lawed in 1927, leaving the struggle for independence 
to the nationalists and the national Islamists. 

Sukarno’s self-confidence grew apace. Those who 
did not agree with his radical attitude but favoured 
a more consultative way to deal with the Dutch, while 
firmly striving also for independence, like the social- 
ists, were not included in his front of the “Pendawas”. 
But the colonial government’s actions seemed to jus- 
tify his suspicion and adversary attitude: even people 
ready for compromise like Tjipto Mangunkusumo, 
were attacked by the Dutch with false accusations and 
exiled. 

In 1930 the outbreak of a Pacific war was expected, 
one which, it was hoped, would bring colonial rule 
in Asia to its end. In Indonesia, old prophecies related 
to Jayabaya, a Javanese king of the 12th century, who 
is said to be the source of the Ratu Adil expectations 
as well, foretold the victory of a “yellow people”; 
Sukarno, and with him many other people from India 
to China, expected the Japanese to take the leading 
role in this forthcoming anti-colonial revolution, 
remembering their victory over Russia in 1905. 
Combining Jayabaya with Karl Marx’s prediction of 
the final victory of the suppressed proletariat, Sukarno 
firmly believed in the imminent victory of the “brown” 
people, or Pendawas. Although imperialistic them- 
selves, the Japanese would at least crush the power 
of the U.S. and England and other colonial powers 
from the West and thus pave the way for final lib- 
eration. But to prevent such expectations causing 
unrest, on 29 December 1929 the colonial govern- 
ment detained all leaders of Sukarno’s PNI, includ- 
ing himself. Although it was impossible during the 
subsequent trials to prove that the PNI or Sukarno 
himself had any concrete plans for an insurrection, 
he was sentenced to four years imprisonment in 
December 1930, thereby becoming an innocent mar- 
tyr for many Indonesians. After an act of clemency 
by the then departing Governor-General De Graef, 
Sukarno was released at the end of December 1931. 
But both organisations led by him, the PNI and the 
Federation, did not survive his detention and were 
dissolved by the remaining leaders. This was criticised 
by a leader of the Perhimpunan Indonesia (PI, 
“Indonesian Union”) in the Netherlands, Moh. Hatta, 
who accused Sukarno of only provoking the govern- 
ment and not trying to educate the people at the 
same time. 

For Sukarno and his supporters, these events only 
showed how important he himself was-for the inde- 
pendence movement. Thus the nationalists split into 
two groups: one gathered into the PNI Baru (“New” 
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PNI) around the socialist Sutan Sjahrir who, like 
Moh. Hatta, originated from West Sumatra, prefer- 
ring incisive analyses of the political and societal sit- 
uation and the functional role of organisations, and 
the other gathered around Sukarno in the Partindo 
(Partai Indonesia), which emphasised more strongly a 
feeling of unity that took in specific dissent. Partindo 
now became the platform for Sukarno’s new concept 
of “Marhaenism”, which he also called “Socio- 
Nationalism”; Marhaen was a common name mainly 
among Sundanese farmers (cf. Dahm, 110). A feeling 
of social responsibility would unite all Indonesians— 
not only the proletariat—to establish social justice in 
the nation, No opposition or deviation would be tol- 
erated. The leadership of a Marhaenist party would 
have the right to punish anyone who disturbed the 
consensus by exclusion. For this attitude, Sukarno was 
much criticised by Sutan Sjahrir and Moh. Hatta, 
who urged the acceptance of democratic rules. On | 
August 1933, Sukarno was again detained and con- 
sequently exiled to the island of Flores. He termi- 
nated his membership in Partindo, which later (1936) 
dissolved itself. His isolation in Flores encouraged him 
to revive old acquaintances in the SI, which mean- 
while had become Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia 
(PSID, trying to harmonise Islamic internationalism 
with Indonesian nationalism. Friendly contact with 
Catholic missionaries seems to have strengthened his 
religious awareness. In 1938 he was transferred to 
Bengkulu (Bencoolen), West-Sumatra, where he became 
a member of the reformist Muhammadiyah social 
organisation. There he joined those who pleaded for 
a radical new interpretation of Kur’an and Sunna, 
one which was sometimes too rationalist for other 
members like Moh. Natsir, who urged obedience to 
tradition in matters of faith first and then revision of 
social rules. To justify his more radical position, 
Sukarno pointed to the progress Atatiirk and the 
Kemalists had achieved in Turkey. He pleaded for a 
separation of state and religion, which led to another 
emotional controversy with Moh. Natsir in 1941. 

When Japan started occupying Indonesia in 1941, 
Sukarno, who returned to Java in July 1942, was 
open for co-operation with the proviso that the 
Japanese should belp the Indonesians to achieve their 
independence in accord with Jayabaya’s prophecy. The 
foundation of the “putera” (Pusat Tenaga Rakyat, 
centre for people’s work; putera means literally “son’), 
intended as a basis of the people’s support for Japan, 
became Sukarno’s basis of action. 

The ambiguous policy of the Japanese—sometimes 
treating “the Southern Regions” as a colony, occa- 
sionally also promising self-government, and sometimes 
favouring the Islamist nationalists, while on other occa- 
sions preferring the religiously neutral nationalists— 
led to an estrangement between Sukarno and _ the 
Japanese government, which added to Sukarno’s pop- 
ularity. But after the announcement of Prime Minister 
Koiso on 7 September 1944 that all Indonesian peo- 
ples should be granted independence, and despite the 
people’s continued distrust of and contempt for those 
who co-operated with the Japanese, Sukarno on the 
one hand urged support for the Japanese, who faced 
the advancing Allied forces, and on the other hand 
urged the Japanese to speed up their plans lest the 
Allies return to a still-occupied Indonesia and _there- 
fore re-establish colonial rule. His violent pro-Japanese 
agitation and loyalty to Japan, and his emotional anti- 
Western rhetoric, again earned him much criticism. 
But on 28 May 1945, the Investigating Board for 
Preparatory Work on Indonesian Independence (the 








BPUPKD, appointed by the Japanese, started its work. 
On 1 June, Sukarno presented his famous concept of 
the Pancasila (Pantjasila, “Five Principles”), meant to 
become the welianschauliche basis of the Indonesian 
Constitution to which all Indonesians could consent 
(Eng. tr. in Mangullang, 198ff.): Nationalism (one 
nation, kebangsaan), Internationalism or Humanity 
(perikemanusiaan), People’s Rule (kerakyatan, always striv- 
ing for consent, mufakai, from Ar. muwdéfaka), Social 
Justice (Keadilan sosial, originally social welfare, kese- 
Jjahteraan social) and Divine Oneness (Kefuhkanan yang 
Maha Esa). These could also be reduced to three: 
socio-nationalism, socio-democracy and Divine One- 
ness, or to one: gotong royong (the Javanese principle 
of mutual co-operation), as Sukarno stated. Complaints 
from the side of the Islamists led to a compromise 
on 22 June, stating the Ketwhkanan as first principle 
with the addition that all Muslims are obliged to fol- 
low the Sharia; this compromise became known as 
the Jakarta Charter. Encouraged by the Japanese, who 
referred to “Asian traditions”, and very much to the 
liking of Sukarno, it was also agreed that the inde- 
pendent state should resemble a presidential democ- 
racy with a parliament (Dewan Perwakilan Rakyat: 
DPR) only serving as a consultative body. A People’s 
Consultative Assembly (Dewan Permusyawaratan 
Rakyat: MPR), consisting of the members of the DPR 
and other members nominated by the government or 
by people’s organisations, meeting once every five 
years, was to elect the president and define the gen- 
eral political guidelines for the government. In the 
general anti-colonial mood, Sukarno and _ others 
favoured the inclusion into Indonesia Merdeka of 
peninsular Malay and territories on Borneo and Timor 
still claimed by the British and Portuguese. This pro- 
posal was rejected by the Japanese, who wanted 
Indonesia restricted to the former Dutch possessions. 
Under pressure from external and internal events, 
Sukarno, assisted by Moh. Hatta, declared the inde- 
pendence of Indonesia in the early morning of 17 
August 1945. 

During the following days the Preparatory 
Committee for Indonesian Independence, inaugurated 
by the Japanese on 7 August, met and passed the 
provisional constitution (Basic Law), with a modi- 
fied Pancasila, included in the Preamble: as second 
principle there now stands Internationalism, with 
Nationalism becoming the third principle. The pro- 
vision of the Jakarta Charter for the Muslims was 
omitted because it implied a special relation with the 
Muslims which would endanger the neutrality of the 
state in religious matters. Sukarno was elected presi- 
dent and Moh. Hatta his vice-president. A Central 
National Indonesian Committee (Komite Nasional 
Indonesia Pusat: KNIP) was to support the govern- 
ment until a parliament could be elected, and Sukarno 
favoured the formation of one political party only, a 
Partai Nasional Indonesia. In this, however, he was 
opposed by Sutan Sjahrir, Moh. Hatta and some of 
the Islamist nationalists. To avoid an open domestic 
crisis, Sukarno agreed to the formation of different 
parties and he accepted also that ministers should be 
accountable to the parliament or the KNIP. Thus 
Sukarno’s short-lived presidential government came to 
its end, and on 14 November 1945, a parliamentary 
government was elected with Sutan Sjahrir as prime 
minister. 

Sukarno’s popularity increased again when he, 
Hatta, Sjahrir and other leaders of the young repub- 
lic were detained by the Dutch, who wanted to re- 


: establish their rule and punish at the same time those 
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who had collaborated with the Japanese. After the 
end of the Dutch police actions and acknowledge- 
ment of Indonesia’s independence in late 1949, 
Sukarno was accepted as president, an office still to 
his own dislike, however, as it was hampered by the 
liberal constitutions that were drafted in 1949 and 
1950. He met other challenges from the militant 
Islamists, who staged insurrections in West Java and 
Sulawesi, and from regionalists, who opposed the strong 
political and economic centralisation in Java. His inter- 
national reputation increased in 1955 when, inspired 
by the second principle of Pancasila, he succeeded in 
hosting in Bandung the first conference of indepen- 
dent “Third World” leaders (his opening speech is in 
Feith and Castles, 454 ff.). During the political cam- 
paigns preceding the 1955 elections to the first par- 
liament, and, some months later, to a Constitutional 
Assembly (Konstituante) to design a final constitution, 
Sukarno made it clear that he wanted a presidential 
republic based on the Pancasila, against the option 
of an Islamic state, and also a unitary state, against 
demands for more autonomy in the areas outside of 
Java. In opposition to Sukarno’s agitation, Moh. Hatta 
resigned as vice-president in 1956. Anticipating a great 
majority of votes in favour of liberal democracy, 
Sukarno issued a presidential decree on 5 July 1959 
dissolving the Konstituante and declaring the Basic 
Law of 1945 as the final constitution. Guided Demo- 
cracy (demokrasi terpimpin) was the name of the new 
system, himself being the Great Leader (of the Revolu- 
tion), as he explained in his independence speech 
on 17 August 1959, which later became known as 
his “Political Manifesto” (Manipol), elaborated later 
by “USDEK”: the Basic Law of 1945, Indonesian 
Socialism, Guided Democracy, Guided Economy and 
Indonesian Identity. In 1960, Sukarno also dissolved 
the parliament and later in the same year he banned 
the modernist Islamic party Masyumi, chaired by Moh. 
Natsir, and the socialist Party of Sutan Sjahrir, both 
of whose leaders and some followers were detained. 

But opposition came now also from the anti- 
Communist armed forces under Gen. A.H. Nasution. 
Sukarno tried to balance the antagonising forces by 
showing favour to the traditionalist Islamic party 
Nahdatul Ulama (NU) and the Communist Party 
(PKD, both of which had strong roots in Java. Under 
the leadership of the PNI, the old triad from the 
1920s reappeared, now styled as “Nasakom”: Nasion- 
alisme, Agama (religion, represented by NU), and 
socialist Communism. The ideological controversies 
and power play among military leaders inflamed the 
domestic situation, some of them profiting from the 
Irian crisis in 1961-2 and the “confrontation” with 
Malaysia [g.v.], the new independent federation (1963) 
supported by the British and condemned by Sukarno. 
The PKI, strengthening its ties with Maoist China, 
increasingly dominated the streets and therefore caused 
an estrangement with the other allied elements in 
Nasakom who, on their side, approached some of the 
military leaders critical of Sukarno, these being mainly 
in the army, while most of the air force was pro- 
Sukarno. Anti-American and anti-Soviet agitation pre- 
pared the withdrawal of Indonesia from the UNO in 
early 1965, thus strengthening its alliance with Bejing 
and other Communist states in South and East Asia. 
Corruption, mismanagement and nepotism in the 
bureaucracy and military brought the state close to 
collapse. In the evening of 30 September 1965, a coup 
d’état was launched, but to this date it is not clear 
who were the real initiators and what were their aims. 
Some leading generals of the army close to Sukarno 





were murdered, and the later official version under 
Suharto’s rule laid responsibility with the Communists. 
Sukarno, contrary to his own perception, became a 
spectator to the events, and on 11 March 1966, he 
had to sign a letter transferring all executive power 
and the military command to General Suharto because 
of his alleged inability to maintain any longer the 
unity of Indonesia and its people. A few weeks later 
the PKI was banned, and its leaders and members 
and many other people killed, imprisoned or detained 
in camps. One year later, the new Provisional People’s 
Consultative Assembly stripped Sukarno of the pres- 
idency and proclaimed Gen. Suharto acting president. 
Sukarno spent his last years virtually under house 
arrest in Bogor until his death. His grave in Blitar, 
East Java, has become a sacred shrine for many 
Javanese. 
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SULAYMAN s. at-HAKAM b. Sulayman at- 
MUSTA‘IN, Umayyad caliph of al-Andalus, 
proclaimed at Cordova in 400/1009, died in 407/1016. 
The two phases of his reign are located in the period 
of the Andalust fina following the “Revolution of 
Cordova”, at the time of the serious political crisis 
which was to lead to the demise of the Umayyad 
caliphate in 422/103]. 

When the Cordovans put an end to the ‘Amirid 
régime in Djumada II-Radjab 399/February-March 
1009, and replaced the incompetent caliph Hisham 
II with one of his cousins, Muhammad al-Mahdi, the 
latter, on account of his political blunders, speedily 
aroused opposition, in particular that of the Maghrib 
Berber contingents of the Umayyad army, whose fam- 
ilies had been the object of harassment on the part 
of the Cordovans. These soldiers, numbering several 
hundreds, rallied around Sulayman b. al-Hakam, who 
was a great-grandson of the first caliph of Cordova, 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan III, and whom they put forward as 
a claimant to the caliphate. With him, they made 
their way to the frontier zone of Medinaceli in search 
of support. Confronted by the former slave governor 
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of this region, Wadih, they obtained the aid of the 
Count of Castile, Sancho Garcia, in exchange for a 
promise to cede frontier fortresses to him. Having 
defeated the forces of Wadih in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 400/ 
August 1010, they returned to Andalusia to march 
on Cordova, which they entered after overpowering 
the quite significant, but disparate and ineffective troops 
of al-Mahdi. The latter was forced to take refuge in 
the capital where Sulayman was proclaimed caliph on 
17 Rabi‘ I/9 November, with the dakab of al-Musta‘in 
bi ‘lah. 


Having placed himself under the protection of 


Wadih, who henceforward became his “strong man”, 
al-Mahdr rallied supporters in the north and, cru- 
cially, obtained the support of Count Raymond Borrell 
III of Barcelona and of his brother Armengol 
(Ermengaud) of Urgel, in order to march in his turn 
against Cordova with some 40,000 men, including 
9,000 Franks. The defeat of El Vacar (‘akabat al-bakar, 
in Shawwal 400/June 1010), 20 km/12 miles to the 
north of the capital, forced al-Musta‘in to flee and 
enabled al-Mahdi and Wadih to enter Cordova and 
restore the caliphate of the former. But this success 
could not be consolidated, and on 6 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
400/21 June 1010 Sulayman’s Berbers inflicted a heavy 
defeat near Ronda on the forces of al-Mahdt and 
their Frankish allies. Henceforth, it was Sulayman al- 
Musta‘in and his Berbers who found themselves again 
in a position to lay siege to the capital, which resisted 
until its surrender on 26 Shawwal 403/9 May 1013. 
The town was sacked by the Berbers and numerous 
Cordovans were killed, including probably the caliph 
al-Mahdi, although a rumour was later put about 
claiming that he had escaped. 

Little is known about the second reign of the caliph 
al-Musta‘in, which lasted three years until the insur- 
rection against him by the Maghribi chieftain of Idrisid 
origin ‘Alt b. Hammiid, whom he had appointed gov- 


ernor of Ceuta. The latter took the capital, killed al- | 


Musta‘in and obtained the bay of the Cordovans, 
who recognised him under the name of al-Nasir 
li-din Allah (22 Muharram 407/1 July 1016). 


Sulayman al-Musta‘in seems to have been endowed | 


with more qualities than his rival al-Mahdi, reason- 
ably cultivated but of irresolute character and very 
much dependent on the Berbers who had put him 
in power, A large portion of the territory of al-Andalus 
eluded his authority. He consolidated the local power 
of certain chieftains who were in process of becom- 
ing “party kings” [see MULOK AL-TAWA’IF], such as the 
Tudjibid al-Mundhir b Yahya, who had lent him his 
support at Saragossa. In particular, he appointed his 
Berber supporters to command regional “fiefs” which 
were in fact virtually amirates, the most important 
being that of the Sanhadji Zirids of Granada which 
was to last until the arrival of the Almoravids. 
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SULAYMAN KHEL, a Pashtin tribe [see 
AFGHAN. (i) The people}. 

Ghalzay [¢.v.] Pashtins were principal actors in 
18th century political and military events in Af- 
ghanistan and Persia. By 1800 a political identity had 
congealed around the largest Ghalzay tribal confed- 
eration, the Sulayman Khél, whose landholdings in- 
creased throughout eastern Afghanistan, particularly 
in and south of the area roughly bounded by Ghazna, 
Djalalabad, and Kabul [g.w.}, during the 19th cen- 
tury. The largest Sulayman Khél tribe, the Ahmad- 
zay, remain prominent in this region. The Djabar 
Khél are the khan khél of the Sulayman Khél and all 
eastern Ghalzays. 

The Sulayman Khél were strongly represented in 
the consistent Ghalzay political opposition and mih- 
tary resistance to Durrani [¢.v.] government initiatives 
from 1747 to 1978. However, from the late 1800s 
onwards a small but growing number of Sulayman 
Khél individuals and families became dependent 
upon state patronage. The ethnic composition of all 
central governments in the increasingly Kabul-centred 
Afghan political environment after 1978 reflects a 
growing presence of Ghalzays. Ahmadzay Sulayman 
Khél visibility in post-monarchal Afghan state politics 
is illustrated by Dr. Nadjibullah’s tenure of office as 
President (1986-92). 

Like all Ghalzay, the Sulayman Khél are notable 
for socio-cultural heterogeneity and vibrant commer- 
cial activity during annual nomadic migrations in and 
between Turkistan, Khurasan and India. 
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SULEYMAN DHATI, Ottoman poet and Sifi 
adherent of the Khalwatiyya order and khalifat 
of Sheykh Isma‘il Hakki, b. in Gallipoli, d. 1151/ 
1738-9 as piist-neshin of the Khalwatt tekke in Keshan. 
He left behind a diwan of Sifi-inspired verse and a 
verse treatise, Sawanih al-nawadir fi ma‘rifat al-andsir or 
Madjma‘ al-andsir (printed together, Istanbul 1289/1872); 
Sharh-i kasida yi-Hadrat Ism@%l Hakki, a commentary 
on a Safi poem; and Mifiah al-mas@il, dealing with 
various theological questions, such as predestination, 


_ the nature of the afterlife, etc. (all these works pre- 
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served in Istanbul mss.). 
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SULTAN ‘ALI UGHLI (Sottancatiev), Mir 
Sayvip (ca. 1885-28 January 1940), leader of the 
Muslim Communist movement in Russia. 
Son of a mu‘allim (teacher), in a village in the Urals, 
Karmaskaly (in the canton of Sterlitamak, currently 
the Republic of Bashkortostan), Mir Sayyid studied 


| in his father’s mdktab—a reformed school where, in 
' addition to religion and ddéb, reading was taught 


according to the “new method” (usél-¢ diadid) based 
on phonetics introduced by the Tatar from the 
Crimea, Isma‘il Ghaspiraly (Gasprinskiy, 1851-1914 
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[see GASPRALI (GASPRINSKI) ISMA‘IL]) as well as some 


secular subjects such as arithmetic and the rudiments 
of geography and modern history. His knowledge of 
Russian, which he learned from his father, enabled 
him to study at the Tatar High School (Tatarskaya 
ucitel’skaya shkola) of Kazan, the only state-sponsored 
secondary education facility available to the Muslims 
of the Empire. From the mid-1890s onwards, a group 
of pupils formed a secret revolutionary society there, 
led by the writer Muhammad ‘Ayyad Ishaki (1878- 
1954) and influenced by Russian populism; it was to 
make a profound and lasting impression on the young 
Soltangaliev. After 1905, as an employee of the 
Municipal Library of Ufa, he was to participate in 
the Js/aht movement of the young Tatar intelligentsia, 
of which ‘Ayyad Ishakt was the most prominent fig- 
ure. Soltangaliev contributed, under various pseudo- 
nyms, to the leading journals of the Urals, most notably 
Tiirmush (“Life”), a reformist Tatar review in which 
he published translations of the later works of Tolstoy. 
From 1911 onward he published stories and articles 
in the Musul’manskaya gazeta (“Muslim Journal”) of 
Moscow, showing the influence of his Tatar and 
Russian literary models; his themes (reform of edu- 
cation, the status of women, the parasitism of the 
mullahs, the political vocation of students committed 
to the public good), borrowed from Russian populism, 
had been promulgated from Kazan since the begin- 
ning of the century by authors sympathetic to the 
Islahi movement such as ‘Ayyad Ishaki or the novel- 
ist and poet ‘Abd Allah Tukay (1886-1913). During 
the First World War, Soltangaliev took up a teach- 
ing appointment in Baku; from there he contributed 
to various Russian Muslim periodicals. 

December 1917-March 1919. Revolution as an instrument 
of conquest of political autonomy. 

In April 1917, Soltangaliev was summoned to 
Moscow to direct the executive committee of the 
“Muslim Congress”, before making his way to Kazan 
where he joined the “Muslim Socialist Committee”. 
Created the 7 [19] April on the basis of Muslim 
workers’ committees, the MSC was led by Mulla Nir 
Wahidov (Vahitov) (1885-1918) whose project was to 
unite the revolutionary forces of the Tatar lands into 
a militarised group. The political ideas of Wahidov— 
who was to be killed in the early stages of the Civil 
War—constituted the basis of what would later be 
called “Soltangalievism”; they centred on the struggle 
against traditionalism, the liberation of Muslims from 
Russian domination and the extension of Socialism to 
all of Islam. However the Bolshevik coup d’état of 26 
October [8 November] 1917, imposed Russian power 
in the Volga-Ural region, since Russians dominated 
the urban and provincial soviets of Kazan. The party 
of Lenin was nevertheless seen as constituting a superb 
school of political theory; Muslim nationalist leaders 
like Wahidov understood that by imitating him they 
could, perhaps, neutralise him. After all, Lenin’s “April 
Decrees” (1917) were perceived as allowing the minori- 
ties of the former Empire to hope for a right of secession. 

The leadership of the MSC (Wahidov, and his lieu- 
tenant Soltangaliev) sought to exploit the anarchy into 
which Russia had been plunged to exact concessions 
from the Bolshevik leaders, who needed all the sup- 
port they could get. At the end of 1917, Stalin, 
Commissar of the People for the Nationalities, called 
on Soltangaliev to direct the Muslim section of his 
ministry. On 19 January 1918, Stalin created the 
“Central Commissariat for Muslim Affairs of the 
Russian Interior and Siberia” (Muskom), headed by 
Wahidov; Soltangaliev was recruited in June to take 





charge of propaganda in Muslim circles. Until the 
offensive mounted by the White Armies on the Volga 
in July 1918, the regions populated by Muslims in 
European Russia were covered by a network of 
regional and local commissariats dominated by nationa- 
list partisans, independent of the local soviets which 
were dominated by Russians. Controlled by the 
Muskom, these commissariats were to form the nucleus 
of the great “Tatar and Bashkir Republic” promised 
by Stalin to the Communist Muslim leaders. In a 
parallel development, Wahidov and Soltangaliev cre- 
ated in Moscow, on 8 March, the Muslim Socialist- 
Communist Party (replaced in June by the “Party of 
Communist (Bolshevik) Muslims of Russia”). 

Autonomous in its relations with the Russian CP, 
the new party severed links with the “bourgeois” 
Muslim organisations which were henceforward iso- 
lated (an example of this being the dismal episode of 
the short-lived “Republic of Transbulakia” in Kazan), 
but sought to gather Muslim revolutionaries into a 
united front. Wahidov and Soltangaliev concentrated 
their efforts on the training of political cadres (with 
the projected Muslim University of Kazan, a long- 
standing demand of the Js/aht movement), and on the 
mobilisation throughout the Volga-Ural region of the 
Muslim regiments of the Red Army. From August 
onward, however, these regiments were incorporated 
into Russian units, after the fall of Kazan into the 
hands of the Whites, who executed Wahidov. In 
November 1918, at the “First Congress of Communist 
Muslims”, Soltangaliev and Isma‘il Firdaws (1888- 
1937) a Tatar from the Crimea, sought confirmation 
of the autonomy of the Muslim Communist Party. 
But Stalin, intent on retaining control of the “colo- 
nial revolution”, rejected this demand; the crucial 
moment when the Tatars could argue with the 
Russians over the direction of the revolutionary move- 
ment seemed to have passed. In fact, from the spring 
of 1919 onward, the Civil War turned on the east- 
ern front in favour of the Bolsheviks, and in the 
Muslim territories reconquered by the Red Army, the 
civil and military apparatus installed by Wahidov was 
dismantled. 

March 1919-April 1923. Russian monolithism against 
Muslim polycentrism. 

From March 1919, the 8th Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party (in Moscow, 18-23 March) proposed 
the suppression of all national communist organisa- 
tions. The “Bureau of Muslim Organisations’—which 
had replaced the Muslim Communist Party—was 
replaced in its turn by a “Central Bureau of 
Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the 
Orient”. It was the principle of the distinctness and 
unity of the Muslim world, dear to the former lead- 
ers of the Jslahi movement, which was thus negated. 
The “oriental” revolution was making rapid progress, 
in Persia especially, where the Djangali movement [¢.v.] 
was supported militarily by the Bolsheviks. But the 
policy of the Komintern in the Middle East was also 
to be marked by a fundamental divergence between 
Russians, supporters of monolithism, and Muslims, 
supporters of decentralisation. At the “Congress of 
Oriental Peoples” in Baku, September 1920, the ideas 
of Soltangaliev regarding the liberation of colonial 
peoples were in collision with those of the Komintern, 
which was only interested in the East as a source of 
temporary assistance to the western industrial prole- 
tariat, through the weakening of colonial powers. 
Soltangaliev sought to bypass the obstacle of the RCP 
by approaching the “Organisation of Communist 
Youth” (Komsonol); between 12 and 18 September 
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1920 he convened in Moscow the “First Pan-Russian 
Conference of Communist Organisations of the Lands 
of the Orient” where he evoked for the first time, it 
seems, the notion of a “colonia! Communist Inter- 
national”, independent of the Komintern. Cast in a 
minority, he succeeded nevertheless in transforming 
the komsonols of the Muslim republics of Russia into 
power-bases of his movement. 

In the autumn of 1920, after the victories of the 
Red Army on all fronts, the civil war came to an 
end, As the Muslim communist party no longer existed 
and the dream of a great Tatar and Bashkir Muslim 
State had been frustrated (Stalin had opted for the 
creation of two small and distinct republics, Tatar 
and Bashkir), the Muslim nationalist communists turned 
their efforts towards the new national republics. At 
the same time, they promoted their ideas externally: 
Soltangaliey won over an international audience at 
the Communist University of Workers from the East, 
founded in Moscow in 1921. Refusing to reject out- 
right the Tatar heritage and the religion of Islam, he 
also maintained contact with the principal reformist 
‘ulam@, among whom ‘Alimdjan Baridr (mufit of Russia 
between 1917 and 1921) and Rida al-Din Fakhr al- 
Din (mufii from 1922 till his death in 1936), and 
sought to maintain their role as cultural intermedi- 
aries between the Soviet authorities and the Muslim, 
essentially rural, masses. Islam was presented as an 
oppressed religion, whose historical evolution, cher- 
ishing among its adherents a strong sense of solidar- 
ity, had to some extent resisted the anti-religious 
campaigns of the early Soviet period. Stalin was soon 
to see, in these efforts, an aspiration to found an 
“Islamic Communism” opposed to Marxism-Leninism. 

April 1925-November 1928. East versus West? 

In the spring of 1921, the 10th Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party pushed the nationalist 
Communist Muslims towards clandestine opposition, 
by denouncing “nationalist deviants”. The notion of 
a non-Russian socialist party, mooted in the spring 
of 1919, was revived in November of the same year: 
a number of leaders, assembled in Moscow by 
Soltangaliev, decided to create an independent social- 
ist Muslim party, which came into being the follow- 
ing year under the name of Jtthdd wa Tarakki (“Unity 
and Progress”). In parallel, from the start of the year 
1921, the Tatar Republic underwent a period of 
intense nationalist agitation, which continued through- 
out the following two years. At a regional conference 
of the Russian CP in Kazan, March 1923, the Tatar 
majority went as far as to pass a motion demanding 
the expulsion of Russian colonists as well as a radi- 
cal “nativisation” of the administrative apparatus of 
the republic; the Tatar communists refused, further- 
more, to purge their organisation of its non-proletar- 
ian elements. 

Shortly after this, in the wake of the 12th Congress 
of the GP, which witnessed, in April, the denuncia- 
tion of “local nationalisms”, Soltangaliev was arrested 
in Moscow on a personal order from Stalin, coun- 
tersigned by the principal Bolshevik leaders. Excluded 
from the Russian CP, Soltangaliev, like many former 
Islahi activists (such as Culpan in Central Asia), seems 
to have been preoccupied by awareness of an insol- 
uble conflict between East and West, and to have 
been convinced that the Bolshevik revolution was the 
most dangerous, because the most penetrating, attempt 
by the West to perpetuate its domination. Soltangaliev 
was soon at the heart of a secret organisation led by 
Communist Tatars and linked with various clandes- 
tine groups in European Russia, the Caucasus and 





Central Asia (Alash Orda in Kazakstan, Milt Firka in 
the Crimea, the former Htimmet in Azerbaidjan and 
Milli lithad in Uzbekistan). The political thought of 
Soltangaliev, from 1923 onward, is known only from 
the criticisms voiced by his opponents, and the “con- 
fessions” extracted in the course of his successive tri- 
als. His political programme hinged on the creation 
of a great Turkish national state in Russia, the 
“Republic of Turan”, governed by a single party, but 
based on state capitalism and with economic inde- 
pendence assured by orientation towards the lands of 
the Far and the Middle East. 

An attack on the part of the commissars of the 
people of the Tatar Republic led to the second arrest 
of Soltangaliev in November 1928, the prelude to a 
series of large-scale and bloody purges which were to 
be inflicted periodically on all the republican com- 
munist parties until 1939, not sparing the national 
intelligentsias. Sentenced in 1929 to ten years of hard 
labour as an agent of imperialism, Soltangaliev was 
deported to the camp of the Solovki islands on the 
White Sea. He took advantage of early release in 
1934, only to be arrested again in 1937 and tortured, 
then executed 28 January 1940. On the eve of the 
Second World War, Soltangalievism seems to have 
been eradicated in Russia. In Central Asia and in the 
Caucasus, as the Muslim nations had made good the 
lack of cultural development which in the early 20th 
century had separated them from the Tatars, the lat- 
ter had lost their status as models to be copied. Born 
in a land of secular confrontation between Musliins 
and Christians, Tatar nationalism, initially supposed 
to be spread beyond the zone of the Middle Volga, 
was ultimately to withdraw, confined to its place of 
origin. Soltangaliev, mythologised outside the USSR 
as the father of non-European, even anti-European 
revolution, enjoyed in Russia itself only a belated reha- 
bilitation—today virtually limited to the territory of 
Tatarstan, of which he was not a native. His mem- 
ory has helped the Turkish-speaking peoples of the 
former USSR to consider themselves protagonists in 
their own modern history, But the rediscovery of this 
history tends to relativise the role played by com- 
munist nationalists, giving more credit to the great 
figures of Muslim reformism. The former and the lat- 
ter shared, between 1920 and the Second World War, 
the same conviction of a cataclysmic confrontation 
between Tatars and Russians, Muslims and Christians, 
East and West, rural and industrial worlds—a parallel- 
ism given insufficient emphasis in studies of Soltangaliev- 
ism, and in studies of the Muslim reformisms, 
of which the Js/aki movement was a component. 

Bibliography: In the absence of complete works, 
the most important collection of texts of Soltanga- 
liev is the very selective anthology published by 

1.G. Gizzatullin and D.R. Sharafutdinov: Mirsiiet 

Soltangaliev, Saylanma khdzmdtlér/Izbrannie  trudi 

(“Selected works”), Kazan 1998; however, this vol- 

ume ignores the manuscript writings and correspon- 

dence of Soltangaliev (a general trait of studies of 
the J/slaki movement and of national communism, 
which prefer normative and programmatic publi- 
cations) as well as all texts later than 1923, other 
than numerous transcripts of Soltangaliev’s succes- 
sive interrogations. Among a sparse list of mono- 
graphic studies, the irreplaceable reference source 
remains A. Bennigsen and Chantal Lemercier- 

Quelquejay, Sultan Galiev. Le pére de la révolution trers- 

mondiste, Paris 1986, with a very thorough critical 

bibl., a work which, in spite of its title, establishes 
the most subtle distinction that has yet been drawn 
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between the personality of Soltangaliev and the var- 

ious myths to which he gave rise; for an equally 

documented, but more global approach, see Azade- 

Ayse Rohrlich, The Volga Tatars. A profile im national 

resilience, Stanford 1986, in particular 125-56. Also 

available for reference, although this is essentially 

a work based on second-hand sources, nourished 

by pan-Asiatic sympathies, is the recent synthesis 

by Masayuki Yamauchi, Surutangariefu no yume to gen- 
jitsu. Shio (“Dreams and Realities of Soltangaliev. 

Documents”), Tokyo 1998 (tr. into Turkish by 

Hironao Matsutani under the title Sultan Galiev. Islam 

diinyast ve Rusya [(“Soltangaliev. The world of Islam 

and Russia”], Ankara 1998. 

5 (S.A. Dupoicnon) 

SUMADIH, Bani, Arab dynasty of al- 
Andalus, ruling in Almeria from 420/1038 to 
484/1091, in the epoch of the “party kings” [see 
MULUK AL-TAWA’IF]. 

The Bani Sumadih were a branch of the power- 
ful Arab family of the Bana Tudjib of the Upper 
March (region of Saragossa). At a time when the 
caliphate was in disarray, a certain Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Sumadih was governing Huesca, but, before 
414/1023, he was expelled from there by his distant 
cousins of Saragossa, and took refuge in Valencia as 
a guest of the local sovereign, the ‘Amirid ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Mansiir, who gave two of his daughters in 
marriage to his two sons, Abu ’l-Ahwas Ma‘n and 
his brother Abi ‘Utba Sumadih. This Muhammad b. 
Ahmad died soon afterwards at sea, having set out 
on the Pilgrimage. After the death in 429/1038 of 
the former slave and amir of Almeria, Zuhayr [9.v.], 
the inhabitants of this. town placed themselves under 
the authority of the prince of Valencia, who seems 
to have sent his son-in-law Ma‘n b. Sumadih to gov- 
ern Almeria, with the title of dhu ‘l-wizdratayn. In cir- 
cumstances that are unclear, and apparently with the 
agreement of the populace, the latter declared him- 
self independent, thus founding a new dynasty, but 
not adopting a /akab and not striking his own coinage. 
Furthermore, for the years 430-5/1038-43 or 1044, 
there are examples extant of coins of al-Mansir of 
Valencia struck at Almeria, which tends to support 
one of the versions supplied by the sources, accord- 
ing to which this independence did not involve a rift 
with the prince of Valencia. 

In 443/1052, Aba Yahya Muhammad b. Ma‘n suc- 
ceeded his father, initially under the tutelage of his 
uncle Abia ‘Utba on account of his youth. It was dur- 
ing his reign that the power of the Bani Sumadih 
took on the “royal” forms current under the taifas: 
he replaced the “amiral” title of Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
which he bore at the time of his accession to power, 
with the more “caliphal”-sounding one of al-Mu‘tasim 
bi ‘lah and al-Wathik bi-fad] Allah. He did not dif- 
fer in this respect from numerous other sovereigns of 
taifas in the second half of the Sth/1lth century. 
Coins on which these lakabs appeared were minted 
at Almeria. But it seems that under his reign and in 
his name, only dirhams of poor quality were minted 
at Almeria, and in limited quantities, judging by the 
standard and the rarity of the examples preserved in 
numismatic collections. 

The contemporary geographer and historian al- 
‘Udhri, a native of the region of Almeria and prob- 
ably a visitor to the court of the Bani SumAdih, gives 
in his TYarsi‘ al-akhbar a rapturous description of the 
splendid palace maintained by al-Mu‘tasim in the 
kasaba which dominates the town of Almeria. 
Furthermore, it is known that there existed a sub- 








stantial royal entertainment complex, situated extra 
muros at the edge of the town, known as the 
Sumadihiyya. Although apparently lacking serious 
politico-military ambitions, this prince was engaged in 
rivalry, sometimes armed, with his neighbours in 
Valencia and Granada; these limited conflicts had no 
effect on the apparent prosperity of a state of con- 
siderably reduced dimensions, effectively confined to 
the region surrounding the major port city of Almeria. 

When the Almoravids disembarked in the penin- 
sula in 479/1086, al-Mu‘tasim sent troops commanded 
by his son Mut‘izz al-Dawla and presents to the amir 
Yusuf b. Tashufin, excusing himself, on the grounds 
of age, from participating in the campaign which cul- 
minated in the victory of Zallaka/Sagrajas. The fol- 
lowing year, he was present at the siege of Aledo 
with troops from Almeria, and even supplied a siege- 
engine constructed in the form of an elephant. He 
died in the summer of 484/1091, just as Almoravid 
troops, having taken possession of Granada, were mov- 
ing agaist Almeria; his son resisted for only a few 
weeks in the kasaba before leaving the city by sea to 
spend the rest of his life in Bougie [see BmyAya], then 
governed by the Hammiadids. In Ramadan 484/ 
October-November 1091, the Almoravids absorbed 
Almeria and the taifa into their empire. 

Like other courts of the taifas, that of the. Bani 
Sumadih was a literary centre, which seems to have 
maintained a certain ideal of Arabism: it was in 
response to a poet at the court of al-Mu‘tasim who 
had insisted on the Arab origins of the dynasty, 
that Ibn Garcia, secretary and court poet to Mudja- 
hid, prince of Denia, composed a Risdla known as 
the principal text of the Shw‘tibiyya movement in al- 
Andalus. 

Bibliography: R. Dozy, Essat sur Uhistoire des 
Todjibides: les Beni Hachim de Saragosse et les Beni 
Comadih d’Almerie, in Recherches sur Vhistoire et la tit- 
térature de l’Espagne pendant le Moyen Age, *Leiden 1881; 
A. Prieto y Vives, Los reyes de taifas. Estudio histérico- 
numismatico de los musulmanes espanoles en el siglo V de 
la hégira (XI de J.C.), Madrid 1926; H. Pérés, La 
poésie andalouse en arabe classique au XI‘ siécle, Paris 
1937; ‘Udhri, Fragmentos geografico-histéricos de al- 
Masalik ila djami‘ al-mamalik, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Ahwant, Madrid 1965; M. Sanchez Martinez, La 
cora de Ilbira (Granada y Almeria) en los siglos X y XI, 
segin Al-Udhri, in Cuadernos de Historia del Islam, ii 
(1975-6); E. Molina Lopez, Los Bani Sumadih de 
Almeria (siglo XT) en el Bayan de Ibn ‘Idhari, in Andalucia 
isldmica: textos estudios, i (1980), 123-40; MJ. Viguera 
Molins (ed.), Los reinos de taifas. Al-Andalus en el siglo 
XI, vol. viii of the Historia de Espatia Menéndez Pidal, 
Madrid 1994; D. Wasserstein, The mse and fall of 
the Party-Kings. Politics and socuety in Islamic Spain, 1002- 
1086, Princeton 1985. (P. GuicHarp) 
AL-SUNAMI, ‘Umar B. MunamMmap B. ‘Iwan, 

Hanafi scholar of mediaeval Muslim India 
whose importance comes from his work on Aisha [9.0.], 
the Msab al-ihtisab, which refers to the author’s own 
role in this office. Judging by the number of surviv- 
ing mss., some sixty, the work was highly popular in 
the eastern Islamic lands. Previous scholars have been 
uncertain about the author’s origins and life (cf. e.g. 
Brockelmann, S$ II, 427). It now seems clear from 
internal evidence in his book that he stemmed from 
Sunam, a place that still exists in the modern Indian 
province of Panjab, to the south-west of Patiala; that 
he lived under the Dihlf Sultans [9.v.], in particular, 
in the time of Muhammad b. Tughluk (7. 725-52/1325- 
51 [gv]; and that he died at the newly-founded 
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Deccan capital of the Tughlukids, Dawlatabad [g.v.], 
the ancient Dédgiri, around or after 743-4/1333-4. 

The value of the sdb lies in the fact that it is 
the first known Hanaff text on fzsba, with its practi- 
cal and theoretical approaches reflecting al-Sunami’s 
dual functions as a lawyer and a muhtasib. The author 
tackles the common problems facing the muhtasib in 
accordance with the Hanafi madhkhab, and his insights 
show the importance of local Indian customs and the 
practices of daily life, often denounced by him as bida‘, 
within the formal framework of Islamic law. 

Bibliography: M. Izzi Dien, The theory and the 
practice of market law in medieval Islam. A study of Kitab 

Nisab al-ihtisab of ‘Umar 6. Muhammad al-Sunaémi (fl. 

7th-8th/ 13th-14th century), GMS, Cambridge 1997. 

(Mawit Y. Izz1 Dien) 

SURGUN (r,, lit. “expulsion”), a term of Otto- 
man administrative and social policy. 

It encompasses a wide range of practices employed 
by the Ottomans, not just to remove dissident ele- 
ments from politically troubled provinces, but also 
more constructively to achieve vital state-defined eco- 
nomic and military objectives. The term is better 
translated as population transfer or strategic re- 
settlement, and its purpose was fundamentally differ- 
ent from the purely punitive sentence of internal exile 
or banishment (nef) temporarily imposed on individ- 
ual members of the ruling élite who had incurred the 
sultan’s disfavour. The use of séirgiin forcibly to remove 
fractious elements such as uncooperative tribes or 
rebellious city populations from persistently trouble- 
some areas is documented as part of the Ottomans’ 
attempts to impose control over Anatolia, especially 
during the closing decades of the 8th/14th and the 
first part of the 9th/15th century. However, its use 
as a weapon for political suppression without con- 
comitant social or economic benefits was frowned on 
in Muslim popular opinion (see Ibn Kémal’s remarks 
on the mass deportations from Larende to Istanbul 
in 872/1467-8, as cited in Bibl.:... etdi, Larendeye bir 
ish ettt ki tizerine diishman-t bed-kish dakhi gelse, bdyle et- 
mezdi). In principle, sirgiin was designed not to pun- 
ish the source area which contributed a part of its 
labour force as emigrants but to provide some advan- 
tage to the target area to which they were being dis- 
patched as immigrants. It had the real potential for 
providing the double benefit of relieving population 
and land pressure in the source territory while at the 
same time acting as a stimulus to the growth and 
development of the target territory. It also facilitated 
the transfer of groups with essential skills to the areas 
where they were most needed. The underlying pur- 
pose, whether it was the repopulating of Istanbul after 
its capture in 856/1453 by the transfer of population 
groups with specific commercial and artisan skills from 
provincial cities in Anatolia and (after 880/1475) the 





Crimea, or the settling of rural populations as agri- 
culturalists in newly-conquered territories in Rumedlia, 
was essentially the same: the settlement and develop- 
ment (iskdn we imdar) of key strategic areas identified 
as either economically fragile or militarily insecure. 
This logic applied with particular force to the period 
of Ottoman territorial expansion in the Balkans last- 
ing until the end of the 10th/16th century, but strate- 
gic resettlement of tribes and displaced peasants also 
formed an important dimension of Ottoman rural 
development initiatives in subsequent periods of ter- 
ritorial contraction. The creation of new settlements 
on the Upper Euphrates in the 1100s/1690s using 
tribes transferred from contiguous regions of Anato- 
lia is just one example of the continuing use of séirgin 
in later centuries (see the study by Orhonlu cited in 
Bibl., and, for developments in the 19th century 
following territorial losses in the Balkans and Russian 
expansion in Crimea and the Caucasus, see 
MUHADJIR. 2.) 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. O.L. Barkan (ed.), 
Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 272-7 (Kanunname-i liva-i 
Silistre, 274, §8, on the tax and residence obliga- 
tions of siirgiin populations from Anatolia); idem 
(ed.), text and analysis of the sirgiin Aiikmii sent in 
980/1572 to districts of southern Anatolia to pro- 
mote population transfers to Cyprus after its con- 
quest in the previous year, [ktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuas, 
xi (1952), 550-3 (text transcription), 562-4 (facs. of 
miihimme document); Ibn Kemal, Tevarth-i Al-i Osman. 
VI. defter, facs. ed. S. Turan, Ankara 1954, see 
esp. 290 Il. 6-8. 

2. Studies. Barkan, Osmanh imparatorlugunda bir 
askan ve kolonizasyon metodu olarak sirgiinler, 3 parts, in 
Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuas,, xi (1951), 624-69, xiii (1953), 
56-78, xv (1955), 209-37; M.T. Gékbilgin, Rumelide 
piinikler, tatarlar ve evléd-i Fatihan, Istanbul 1957, 
CG. Orhonlu, Osmanh imparatorlugunda asiretleri: iskan 
tesebbiisti, 1691-1696, Istanbul 1963; H. Inalcik, The 
policy of Mehmed I towards the Greek population of Istan- 
bul, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxiii-xxiv (1969-70), 231- 
49; Y. Halacoglu, XVII. yiizylda osmant wmparatorlugunun 
askan styaseti ve agiretlerin yerlestirtmesi, Ankara 1988; 
M.H. Sentiirk, Osmanl devletinin kurulus devrinde 
Rumelide uyguladigr iskan siyaseti ve neticelen, in Belleten, 
Ivn, no, 218 (1993), 89-112. (R. Murpuey) 
AL-SUWAYNI, Sa‘p B. ‘ALT BA Mapuumpy (d. 857/ 

1453), ‘Alawt sapyid of Hadramawt. He was the 
student of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ba ‘Alawi of Tarim, from 
the Sakkaf branch of the sayyids [see BA ‘ALAWT], and 
in turn the shavkh of Aba Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Aydaris, 
the patron saint of Aden [see ‘apan], d. 914/1508 [see 
‘ayDaRUs]. It was this last who was to compose the 
manakib of al-Suwayni. 

Bibliography: See R.B. Serjeant, The Saiyids of 
Hadramawt, London 1957. (Ep.) 
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TA‘ALLUK (a.), or more often TASALLUKA, lit- 
erally “dependence, being related to, dependent on”, 
a revenue term of late Mughal India, which 
meant a jurisdiction, a fiscal area from which a fixed 
amount of taxes was to be collected by a revenue 


official called ta‘allukdar or ta‘allukadar. The word ta‘alluk 
with this meaning appeared in the second half of the 
1]th/17th century during the reign of Awrangzib 
[g.v.], in the context of increasing tax farming [see 
DaRIpa. 6. c]; it was distinguished from the older 
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Indo-Persian term zamind@ri, which included also feu- 
dal rights for the zamindar [g.v.] who was in charge 
of it, while the ‘ta‘allukdar, originally considered as a 
tax farmer, was only in charge of collecting the rev- 
enue of his ¢a‘alluk, except for a small part of it on 
which he had zamindaért rights. For this reason, 
ta‘allukddrs ranked lower than zamindars. 

From the [8th to the 20th centuries, under the 
late Mughals, the successor states and colonial rule, 
the words ta‘alluk and ta‘allukd@r came to mean dif- 
ferent things according to place and time. In Northern 
India, the ta‘allukdi@rs were men of substance who 
acquired hereditary and transferable rights on their 
ta‘alluk and were barely distinguishable from the 
zamindars: in Bengal before the British conquest, work- 
ing as the subordinates of powerful zamindars, they 
brought large tracts of land under cultivation; in 
Awadh [¢.v.], they collected taxes over large estates 
and constituted a rich feudal class of landlords whose 
fortunes lasted up to the end of the British period. 
Elsewhere, the word ta‘alluk meant only a fiscal juris- 
diction of varying size, equivalent to a district in the 
state of Haydarabad [9.v.] and only to a fraction of 
a village in Nepal; the office of ta‘allukdar as that of 
tax collector died out during the British period, except 
in Nepal where it was still common in the 1960s. 
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TABANN® (a), adoption. This term—masdar or 
verbal noun of the form V verb derived from the 
biliteral root & 2, which is also the source of 2bn 
(“son”)—is used, just as in Western languages, in the 
literal sense (adoption of a child) and in the figur- 
ative sense (adoption of a doctrine, etc.). This article 
is concerned only with adoption in the literal sense. 

Since the Kur’4n (XXXIII, 5, 37; two verses from 
the Medinan period) is clear on this point, there is 
no disagreement among Muslim jurists of the differ- 
ent schools regarding the strict prohibition of plenary 
adoption. 

The occasion (sabab) of the revelation of these two 
verses that prohibit adoption—forbidding anyone to 
give his name to another who does not belong within 
his “natural” descendance, which amounts to banning 
all adoptive filiation—is provided by these verses them- 
selves. The Prophet Muhammad, perpetuating, accord- 
ing to Muslim sources, a practice of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
the Djahiliyya, had adopted one of his slaves, Zayd 
b. Haritha [9.v.], offered by his wife Khadidja [g.z.]. 
He had emancipated Zayd (an important figure in 
the early years of Islam: one of the first converts to 
Islam, if not the first, according to al-Zuhri, and the 
only person, besides the prophets, to be named in 











the Kur’4n), and he was henceforward known with- 
out any ambiguity as “Zayd, son of Muhammad” 
(Zayd b. Muhammad), even though his ancestry was 
known (his father tried to buy him back, but Zayd 
refused to leave Muhammad, see al-Dijassas, Ahkam 
al-Kurdn, i-ii, n.p. [Beirut], n.d., iii, 361). 

Adoption as practised before the revelation of 
Kuran, XXXIII, 5, 37, was plenary, entailing the 
same legal consequences as natural filiation (the right 
to inherit, etc.), and more significantly, the same pro- 
hibitions applied to marriage; the verses abrogate adop- 
tive filiation and, explicitly, the prohibitions applying 
to marriage which would result from it. This is a 
good example, according to the Hanafi al-Djassas, of 
abrogation of the swnna by the Kuran (a theoretical 
remark directed against al-Shafi‘i [¢.v.], who did not 
agree that the Kuran could abrogate the sunna). 
Muhammad intended to marry Zaynab bt. Djahsh 
[q.v.], the repudiated wife of Zayd b. Haritha, who, 
if plenary adoption had remained valid, would have 
been absolutely forbidden to him. The marriage of 
Muhammad with Zaynab bt. Djahsh would not have 
been legally permissible without the abrogation of ple- 
nary adoption (see al-Mawardi, al-Nukat wa ‘l-‘uyiin. 
Tafsir al-Mawardi, 6 vols. Beirut 1412/1992, iv, 370ff. 
and 405ff). 

Numerous students of Islamic Studies have seen 
this episode from the marital life of Muhammad as 
a sign of the moral weakness of the Prophet of Islam. 
It is true that certain ‘wamd@ of the classical epoch 
had difficulty hiding their embarrassment, and it is 
certainly no accident that Fakhr al-Din al-Razi [¢.v.] 
undertook to show that the marital life of the Prophet 
was in no way governed by his carnal appetites, with 
his commentary on Kuradn, XXXIII, 37: “Here is 
evidence that the marital life of the Prophet (al-tazwid 
min al-nabi) did not have the purpose of satisfying the 
carnal appetite of the Prophet (kad@ shahwat al-nabi), 
but on the contrary, its purpose was to render the 
Law explicit though his agency.” In other words, there 
was nothing here other than one example among oth- 
ers of “clarification of the Law through the agency 
[of the Prophet]” (dayan al-Sharv‘a bif'iht), see al-Razi, 
al-Tafsir al-kabir aw mafatih al-ghayb, 32 vols. and index, 
Beirut 1411/1990, xxv, 184). 

The prohibition of adoption under the terms of the 
revealed Law (Sharia) is no doubt more easily under- 
stood if it is remembered that Islam regards the “nat- 
ural” nuclear family, rather than the tribe, as the 
basis of the community (wma). From this perspective, 
which is that of Abrahamic monotheism in general, 
adoption appears as a disruptive element, confusing 
“lineages” (nasab, pl. ansa@b), or the lines of “natural” 
filiation which reflect the familial order as willed by 
the Divine Legislator (see Ps.-al-Shafi‘?, Ahkadm al- 
Kuran, ed. Kawthari, 2 vols., Damascus n.d., i, 164). 

If reference is made to the “occasion” of the 
Kur’anic prohibition of adoption—or the case of 
Zayd—it can well be understood why, in classical doc- 
trines, a de facto distinction is imposed between, on 
the one hand, the child whose genealogy is known 
(ma‘riif al-nasab) and on the other, the child whose 
genealogy is unknown (madjhul al-nasab), the lakit [q.v.] 
(“foundling”), who is the object of a specific chapter 
in treatises of fikh. In the second case, a recognition 
of paternity, with transference of the nasab (istilhak or 
ikrar bi ‘l-nasaby by the finder of the child proves pos- 
sible, under certain circumstances, and even facil- 
itated, since Muslim jurists show themselves very 
flexible on this point, demanding only indications of 
“probability” in such recognitions and not formal proof 
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(see M.S. Sujimon, The treatment of the foundling accord- 
ing to the Hanafis, in ILS, ix/3 [2002], 358-85). As 
for the possibility of passing from one known geneal- 
ogy to another, it is unequivocally barred de jure accord- 
ing to all legal schools. In the Muslim legal order, 
the creation of a genealogy ex nihilo thus proves eas- 
ier than a change of nasab. 

At the present time, only one Arab Muslim country, 
Tunisia, has had the audacity to contravene openly 
the Kuranic prohibition of plenary adoption. In 1958, 
the Tunisian legislature, more aware of new social 
realities than others, established adoptive filiation in 
the full sense. It seems nevertheless that in the tribunals 
interpretation of statutes of adoption is often restric- 
tive and sometimes expressly infringes the terms of 
the legislation in force (see L. Pruvost, Intégration famil- 
iale..., in Recueil d’articles offert @ Maurice Borrmans par 
ses collégues et amis, Rome 1996, 155-80). 

Modern and contemporary ethnology has shown 
that despite its theoretical prohibition, adoption used 
to be practised in numerous Muslim societies. Adoption 
in Islam probably constitutes one of those instances 
where custom, in the event more favourable to this 
institution, has been only very superficially Islamised. 
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e Ss (E. CHAUMONT) 

TABITYYAT (a.), an abstract noun formed from 
the adjective tabi? “natural” (antonym, masnii‘), 
physics, or natural sciences. 

Aristotle divided the theoretical sciences into math- 
ematics, physics and metaphysics. Islamic philosophers, 
starting from al-Kindi [q.v.], were familiar with this 
division and it forms part of the various classifications 
of the sciences that were drawn up by Islamic schol- 
ars, such as in the /hsa@’ al“uliim by al-Farabi [q.2.] 
and in many subsequent ones. In these classifications, 
physics was subdivided into parts that mostly corre- 
sponded to the Aristotelian works on natural science, 
including those that are now known to have origi- 
nated in his school. Such a division was also main- 
tained in the encyclopaedic works of Ibn Sina [¢.2.] 
and his followers, such as Bahmanyar b. al-Marzuban, 
Abu ’l-Barakat al-Baghdadi, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al- 
Abhari and others. 

For instance, the part of Ibn Sina’s Kitab al-Shif@ 
that deals with tabr‘yat constains the following eight 
sections: lectures on physics; the heaven and the world; 
generation and corruption; actions and_ passions; 
meteorological phenomena; the soul, plants; and the 
natures of animals. Except for the section entitled 





“Actions and passions”, each of these sections corre- 
sponds to a work from the Aristotelian school; in fact, 
the section “Actions and passions” together with the 
next section “Meteorological phenomena” discusses the 
subjects from Aristotle’s Meteorology. 

Furthermore, Islamic philosophers such as Ibn 
Badjdja and Ibn Rushd [g.vv.] wrote individual com- 
mentaries on several of Aristotle’s physical works. 

It should be mentioned that the Islamic theologians 
(mutakallimiin) also discussed subjects that fall under 
tabityyat, such as the structure of matter and the 
nature of change. 

The Islamic philosophers writing on subjects of na- 
tural science remained within the framework of 
Aristotelian natural philosophy: they used concepts 
such as potentiality/actuality, matter/form, natural 
place and natural motion vs. non-natural place and 
forced motion; they adopted Aristotle’s definition of 
motion; and they denied the existence of the void 
and conceived matter as continuous, not atomistic. 
However, it appears that the work of Philoponos [see 
YAHYA AL-NAHWI], who opposed Aristotle in several 
respects, was also well studied, and that often Islamic 
philosophers took sides with him against Aristotle. 
Moreover, they often had a different way of discussing 
things and brought forward new arguments. A few 
examples follow. 

In their discussion of infinity, Islamic philosophers 
adopted Aristotle’s definition, but they used a way to 
prove that infinite quantities cannot actually exist, 
which was first propounded by Philoponos. His proof 
was based on the (mistaken) idea that a part of an 
infinite collection cannot be infinite, for if something 
is smaller than infinite, it must be finite. Al-Kind7 
and al-Ghazali [¢.vv.] used this method also to prove, 
against Aristotle, that time cannot be infinite, but must 
have a beginning. Objections against this again were 
raised by Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd. It is worth men- 
tioning that Thabit b. Kurra [q.v.] recognised that 
infinite collections may have parts that are also infi- 
nite; this in fact invalidates the proofs of Philoponos 
and his Islamic followers. 

In opposition to the Aristotelian explanation of 
motion, that “every body that moves is moved by 
another body”, Islamic philosophers adopted the con- 
cept of impressed force such as conceived by 
Philoponos; this was further developed by Ibn Sina 
and his school, and became known as mayl (“inclina- 
tion”). 

Aristotle’s “law of motion”, stating that the veloci- 
ty of a body moving through a medium is inversely 
proportional to the density of that medium, was criti- 
cised by Philoponus and subsequently Ibn Badjdj. 
Aristotle’s law implies that motion through a void (if 
void existed) would occur with infinite velocity, that 
is, any distance would be covered in no time, and 
this absurd consequence was an argument for Aristotle 
to assert the impossibility of the void. However, 
Philoponus and Ibn Badjdj stated that covering a dis- 
tance always needs a finite time, even in void, if it 
existed, and that the effect of the presence of a medium 
will be that more time is needed to cover that distance. 

Atomism was discussed by Ibn Sina in a way not 
found in Greek philosophy, for he wrote in opposi- 
tion to the atomism of the mutakallimiin, who defended 
atomism with their own arguments. 

The discussions of meteorological phenomena [see 
AL-ATHAR AL-“ULWTIyya] are mostly based on Aristotle’s 
assumption that they are caused by the two exhala- 
tions, the dry one from the earth and the moist one 
from the water. However, in their explanation of some 
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phenomena, such as precipitation, wind, earthquakes, 
thunder, rainbow and the climates, al-Kindi and Ibn 
Sina do not always follow Aristotle. They show an 
independent way of thinking and criticise Aristotle on 
the basis of personal observation of these phenomena. 

Much of the discussions of the above-mentioned 
subjects remained speculative or philosophical. The 
discipline that is nowadays called physics also had its 
scholars in the period of the flourishing of Islamic 
science. Statics was the subject of the Azad al-Karastiin 
by Thabit b. Kurra and Aitab Mizan al-hikma by al- 
Khazini [g.v.]. Hydrostatics and the determination of 
specific weights were discussed in the same book of 
al-Khazint and by al-Birtini in his Makdla ft nisad. 
These scholars were able to execute very precise 
measurements of specific weights with their diverse 
instruments. 

Although the work of Ibn al-Haytham [¢.v.] on 
optics also contains much speculation, it stands out 
as one of the first examples of a systematic experi- 
mental investigation of the behaviour of light. This 
work was continued by Kamal al-Din al-Farisi [¢.v.] 
who made a considerable contribution to the expla- 
nation of the rainbow by recognising that it is due 
to refraction of light in drops of water in a cloud 
[see MANAZIR]. 
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a (P. Lerrinck) 

TA‘BIR at-RU’YA (a.), “the interpretation of 
dreams”. 

As well as this expression, tafsir al-ahlam is employed, 
with ta‘bir, basically “the passage of one thing to 
another, one sense to another”, hence “explanation” 
and tafsir, lit. “commenting, explaining”, from roots 
occurring in other Semitic languages and with the 
two Arabic verbal nouns found, once each, in the 
Kur’an, at XII, 43, and XXV, 33, with t@wil [¢.v.] 
also at XII, 44-5. In current usage, ta‘ir is confined 
to the sense of “interpretation of dreams”, whilst tafstr 
[g.v.] is used for commentaries on e.g. the Bible and 
the Kur’an. 

For the terminology of dreams and for the devel- 
opment of literature in Arabic on them, see RU’YA. 
Here, their interpretation is considered, i.e. the skill 
of oneirocriticism. 

In origin, oneiromancy was the province of the 
kahin [g.v.] and custodians of inspired knowledge. It 
depended on divination, which was both intuitive and 
deductive: the first when in dreams, the divinity itself 
or its messenger appears to announce future happen- 
ings; the second, in regard to dreams of daily life, 
with their own obvious interpretation. In Islam, the 
two methods existed, the first in regard to the great 
Islamic dynasties (see Fahd, Le réve dans la société islamique 
du Moyen Age) and in apparitions in dreams of the 
Prophet himself to privileged or pious persons and 





mystics. The second is seen in the immense oneiro- 
critica] literature in Islam (see idem, La divination arabe, 
247-367). To these types of knowledge of the future 
a third may be added, incubation, in which a reveal- 
ing angel is prompted to get in contact with the super- 
natural world and bring back knowledge of the future, 
a procedure already known from the Gilgamesh epic 
(J. Bottéro, Les songes et leurs interpretations, Paris 1959). 

From oneiromancy, said by the Prophet to be one 
part of prophesy, following the Talmudic tradition 
(Berakhot, 57b, with comm. of Maimonides, Le guide 
des égarés, li, 136), to oneirocriticism, the transition was 
made by two simultaneous impulses from the ancient 
Babylonian and Hellenistic traditions. In fact, by its 
symbolism and its formulation, the interpretation of 
dreams shows close links with the most ancient Semitic 
tradition, seen in Oppenheim’s reconstitution of the 
Assyrian book of dreams and his exhaustive study of 
oneiromancy in the Near East. The transmission can, 
of course, only have been oral, as one would expect 
with a popular tradition. 

After the 4th/10th century, under the impulsion of 
the Arabic translation of Artemidorus of Ephesus (2nd 
century A.D.), oneirocriticism borrowed from this last 
not only its plan and method of classification but also 
a considerable number of symbolic elements (see e.g. 
al-Dinawari’s work). This injection of new blood led 
to the prodigious development of the Islamic genre 
of this literature (180 works listed in Fahd, op. cit., 
330 ff), and the double heritage was developed and 
perfected through numerous generations. 

The first codifier here was the Medinan Ibn al- 
Musayyab (flor. in the caliphate of the Umayyad ‘Abd 
al-Malik (later Ist/7th century A.D.). He left behind 
a list of thirteen dreams which his contemporaries 
had asked him to interpret, given by Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, 
v, 91-3, tr. in Fahd, of. cit, 310-11). He was followed 
by Ibn Sirin [q.v.], whose fame here has come down 
to us and who figures amongst the forefathers of 
Arabic oneirocriticism. 

At this stage, Arabic skill lacked a method of clas- 
sifying dreams into precise categories illustrated by 
clear examples showing the constant symbolism. The 
translator of Artemidorus, Hunayn b. Ishak [¢.v.], filled 
this gap, and it was exploited by Abi Sa‘id al- 
Dinawari in his work of 397/1006-7 dedicated to the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Kadir (see Bibl.), of which over 25 
mss. survive, the oldest work in the genre to have 
reached us integrally. This immense compilation not 
only contains materials on the interpretation of dreams 
but also on the range of man’s activities, social and 
religious, and on his hopes and fears as experienced 
by a man of Baghdadi society in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. This work also allows us to reconstitute, grosso 
modo, the six books of the work of Artemidorus, and 
its classification of themes became normative in later 
tradition, with only slight modifications appearing. 

For the Muslim oneirocritics, the interpretation of 
dreams was the first of the sciences, practised from 
the start by the prophets and messengers of God so 
that the greater part of their pronouncements were 
made by means of dreams. For Ibn Khaldin, it is a 
science whose light is a reflection of prophesy, with 
which it is closely connected. Both involve the per- 
manent preoccupations of the Revelation (iii, 84, Eng. 
tr. iii, 103, Fr. tr. ii, 118). He details the skills required 
for interpretation of dreams, essentially those for reli- 
gious piety, including discretion and the avoidance of 
careless talk and divulgence of confidences. 

The oneirocritic should consider all aspects of the 
phenomenon and give a clear, measured response. 
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Note must be taken of the status, age, etc. of the 
person involved, the conditions in which the dream 
has been experienced, etc. Faced with a difficulty, the 
oneirocritic must go back to basic principles, but if 
after all that, he can find no answer, he must con- 
fess this, and no-one will reproach him, since this has 
happened to the prophets themselves. The dreams of 
all classes of men must be interpreted, after a rigor- 
ous enquiry into the status, etc. of the questioner. II 
no progress can, however, be made, recourse must 
be had to one’s own personal opinion. Above all, dis- 
cretion is vital (al-Dinawari, fols. 41-3). 

All the authors stress the need to have a vast knowl- 
edge of all the sciences; all branches of knowledge 
are useful, including mathematics, law, etymology, ono- 
mastic, literature, proverbs, the practices of the Islamic 
cult, etc. Nothing has changed in the ancient princi- 
ples of oneirocriticism; the only differences revealed 
in the course of time come from the conditions of 
men and their preoccupations, morals and whether 
they prefer immediate, present gains at the expense 
of the Afterlife, whereas previously, religious affairs 
formed the main activities of men, When the Prophet’s 
Companions dreamed of dates, they saw there the 
sweetness of their religion; for them, honey signified 
the delights gained for them from reading the Kur’4n, 
knowledge and justice (Ibn Sirin, Muntakhab, i, 21ff). 

One should say in conclusion that, despite the efforts 
of the oneirocritics to furnish their art with principles 
and techniques, they were forced to recognise that 
“the interpretation of dreams remains based on anal- 
ogy, relationship, comparison and probability. One can- 
not base a course of action, nor refer to its findings, 
before their accomplishment in the waking state and 
even before proof for it is put forward” (2bid., i, 4). 
In fact, wrote E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique 
du Nord, Algiers 1909, 407, “la pluralité des métho- 
des, larbitraire avec lequel on les emploie, Pabus de 
symbolisme font de l’oniromancie une pure fantaisie 
et il n’est pas un songe qui ne puisse, au gré du 
devin, étre interprété d'une fagon favorable ou défa- 
vorable aux intéréts de son client”. 

Nevertheless, the severe judgements of both ancients 
and moderns do not reduce the considerable value of 
oneirocritical literature for the light it throws on psy- 
chology, sociology and mysticism. Beneath dreams, 
simple or incoherent, there is a complex of passions, 
ambitions and dynastic rivalries. Whether spontaneous 
or fabricated, they are the vehicles for conceptions 
and ideas issuing from the popular milieu, one not 
widely revealed in other literary genres. Since the 
dream forms part of the life of rich and poor alike, 
it forms something like a screen between the dead 
past and the present, which can be used to recon- 
struct, with great precision and realism, the social life 
and aspirations of any given class at any fixed time. 
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shee a ‘ (T. Fanp) 

TABRIZI, DJALAL aL-DIN, Abu ’l-Kasim, a 
saint of the Suhrawardiyya [q.v.] order (date 
of death perhaps 642/1244; Ghulam Sarwar-i Lahawri, 
Khazinat al-asfiya’). 

Together with Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya [q.v.], Djalal 
al-Din is to be counted as the founder of the order 
in India (Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, A history of Sufism 
in India, New Delhi 1978, i, 190). After the death of 
his teacher Badr al-Din Abii Sa‘id Tabrizi, Djalal al- 
Din went to Baghdad to join Abi Hafs ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234 [¢.v.]), the eponym of the 
order, as a disciple, when al-Suhrawardi was already 
old. Djalal al-Din stayed with al-Suhrawardi for nearly 
a decade and he accompanied him on his annual pil- 
grimages to Mecca and Medina. In the company of 
Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya who was to found a khdnakah 
in Multan, Djalal al-Din set out to travel to India 
(Djami, Nofahat, 504). However, they separated on the 
way, a fact explained by legend as follows: Djalal al- 
Din met the mystical poet ‘Attar (d. 618/1221 [q.v.]) 
in Nishaptr and was asked by him, who in Baghdad 
was to be included among the mystics. Impressed by 
the poet’s spiritual presence Djalal al-Din is said not 
to have uttered the name of al-Suhrawardi (Cishti, 
Mirat al-asrar, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin SPK, Ms. 
orient. Quart. 1903, 284b). At the beginning of the 
7th/13th century, during the reign of Iltutmish (607- 
33/1210-36 [g.v.]), Djalal al-Dim arrived in India where 
he was warmly welcomed by the Sultan. The Shaykh 
al-Islam Nadjm al-Din, however, resented this and 
tried to influence the Sultan against the Saft (Cishti, 
loc. cit.). An accusation was concocted and in 1228 
the Sultan organised an investigation, which was 
presided over by Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya. Though the 
charge was soon found to be false, Djalal al-Din left 
Dihli for Bada’in. There again Djalal al-Din became 
friendly with the ruling classes, viz. the local admin- 
istrator Kadi Kamal al-Din, who enrolled his son as 
Djalal al-Din’s disciple. 

Finally, Djalal al-Din reached Bengal where he set- 
tled down. In recruiting followers, Djalal al-Din con- 
verted many Hindus and Buddhists to Islam (Rizvi, 
ii, 398; Trimingham, 232). In accordance with the 
policy of the Suhrawardi order of supporting enforced 
conversion, Djalal al-Din demolished, at Devatalla in 
northern Bengal, a large temple that a kéfir (Hindu 
or Buddhist) had erected and constructed a monastery 
in its place. In the Rihla of Ibn Battata [g.v.], Djalal 
al-Din Tabrizi is confused with Shah Djalal of Sythet, 
one of the Bengali warrior saints (Rizvi, i, 314). In 
the Kamrip hills of Assam Djalal al-Dim was said to 
have been met by the Moroccan traveller (Rihla, iv, 
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216-22) who had reached India only in 734/1333. 
Djalal al-Din’s sanctuary in Sylhet is still visited by 
the devout to this very day (Lawrence, Notes from a 
distant flute, Tehran 1978, 63). Reliable information of 
his successors in Bengal is not available (Rizvi, i, 202). 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
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TABSHIR (a.), lit. “proclamation, spreading of the 
good news”, a term used in modern works for 
Christian proselytism in various forms and 
the work of missionaries (mubashshiriin) within 
the Islamic world. 

The use of the word, if not the activity which it 
denotes, does not seem to go back beyond the end 
of the 19th century, being at one and the same time 
contemporaneous with the Arab renaissance (Nahda 
{g.v.]), European colonialism and the development of 
Christian missions. It seems to be a term of Christian 
origin, corresponding to its usage in Arabic translations 
of the Bible for Grk. evangelion “announcement of good 
news”, as evidenced in the Protestant (London-Beirut 
1831) and the Roman Catholic (Beirut 1898) trans- 
lations, where in Mark, xvi, 16, we have, however, 
alini al-bishdra without, however, the form tabshir. 
Tabshir does not appear in such classical dictionaries 
as L‘A and TA, and bishdra is found for the first time 
in Freytag’s Arabic-Latin dictionary (Halle 1830-7, i, 
124) in the sense of evangelium, uncapitalised and with- 
out any connotation of the Gospel itself. Lane, Lexicon, 
i, 208, simply has mubashshir in the general sense of 
“one who announces good news”. Butrus al-Bustani 
in his Mufit (Beirut 1867, i, 95) is the first person 
to give a reasoned definition, citing the expression 
bisharat al-indjzl, where the origin of this neologism is 
explained: idafa bayyina li-anna al-Indjil ma‘ndhu al-bishara 
bi ‘l-yiinaniyya. Curiously, and in which he is followed 
by the author of the dictionary Akrab al-mawand (1889), 
he mentions (96) that al-bashir means, in a general 
way, al-mubashshir wa ‘l-djamil and that it is the epi- 
thet given to St. Luke by the Christians, lakab Mar 
Lika “nd al-Nasara. Words from this root b-sh-r occur 
several times in the Kur’an (‘Abd al-Baki, Mu‘djam al- 
mufahras, Cairo 1378/[1945], 119-21), especially in the 
verbal forms bashshara and abshara, whose ambivalent 
sense can announce some good news but also, in 
menacing tones, the coming of bad news; mubashshir 
is attested in speaking, mler alios, of the Prophet, but 
not fabshir in regard to him. 

It is impossible to discuss here the innumerable 
books and articles devoted directly or indirectly to 
tabshir; only a few representative ones, in Arabic, of 
the mediaeval period will be given. The enquiry ought, 
however, to be extended beyond the Arab to the 
wider Islamic world, notably to India and Indonesia. 

Reading these works, one notes that, at different 
levels, the authors treat various aspects of the sub- 
ject. Two forms of tabshir are distinguished. The direct 
one is an effort by churches and missionaries in the 
strict sense, mubashshiriin, to announce to Muslims the 
Christian “good news”. It involves, then, an individual 
or collective enterprise of the Christians, openly pro- 
claimed. Distinguished from it is a more radical notion, 
sometimes confused with the first, envisaging directly 
“conversion” or more precisely, Christianisation, tansir, 
a masdar or verbal noun of Form II from the collec- 





tive designation of Christians, al-Nasara [q.v.], tradi- 
tional among the Muslims. 

The tabshir in these works can denote proselytisation 
aimed directly at Muslims but equally, and frequently, 
aimed at whole populations, as in Black Africa or 
amongst certain ethnic minorities not connected with 
Judaism or Islam, as in the Sudan, in Chad or in 
other countries of Africa and elsewhere. These Chris- 
tian missionary activities, openly declared, have for 
the most part their origins in Western, traditionally 
Christian—Catholic or Protestant—countries, but do 
not stem, above all in the Near East, from the churches 
or members of the Eastern Christian churches, pre- 
sent in that region for two millennia. However, accord- 
ing to authorities consulted, certain members of these 
local churches may have been involved in the mis- 
sionary activities, abshiriyya, of missionaries of Western 
origin. Finally, the term “the West” embraces not 
only Europe, but also North America, especially the 
United States, even though colonisation activities in 
predominantly Muslim lands have never been directly 
launched, so these authors state, from the USA. 

Alongside this direct, avowed missionary work, 
numerous authors devote—some more, perhaps, than 
others—an important place to the indirect form of 
tabshir, one that is “hidden” or “stealthy”, which, with 
concealed motives, uses diversionary means (cultural, 
charitable and political) to achieve its aims indirectly. 
The authors who denounce this indirect missionary 
work connect it to two main trends, which, they allege, 
are its main inspirers, viz. colonisation (ist‘mdr) and 
orientalism (¢stishrak). 

The titles of certain works on this theme, placing 
tabshir in direct connection with colonisation, are revela- 
tory enough of this fact. One may cite e.g. Mustafa 
Khalidi and ‘Umar Farritkh, whose work is often cited 
as a reference work on the topic, al-Tabshir wa ‘l-isti- 
mar fi ‘l-bilad al-Carabiyya: ‘ard li-quhid al-mubashshirin 
allatt tarmi tla tkhba@ al-shark li ‘l-tst‘mar al-gharbi (Beirut 
1953) and, more recently, ‘Abd al-Fattah Ahmad Abii 
Zayida, al-Tabshir al-salibi wa ’l-ghazw al-isti'mari (Malta 
1988) (see Talal ‘Atrist, al-Ba‘tha al-yasi‘iyya: muhimmat 
t‘dad al-nakhba al-siyasyya ft Lubnan, 1987), which empha- 
sise the school, University and charitable activities of 
certain religious orders, in general French- or English- 
speaking, practising this indirect form of tabshir. Limit- 
ing ourselves to the Near East, the main University 
institutions envisaged are the American University of 
Beirut (AUB), the Jesuit Université Saint-Joseph, also 
at Beirut, and the American University in Cairo (AUC), 
the first two of which have a religious orientation and 
were founded in the second half of the 19th century, 
that of the Nahda and of colonisation [see DJAMr‘a]. 

On the same track, there is a great stress on the 
introduction of foreign languages, English and French, 
as hidden means of detaching student élites of the 
Near East from their own language, Arabic, and their 
original culture, that of the Kur’4n and Islam, and 
as a means of making favourable comparisons in 
favour of the West, especially in the domains of tech- 
nical and industrial progress. Another of the means 
(was@il) of this second form of tabshir is the encour- 
agement by these educational establishments of devel- 
oping, on the one hand, the use of the various Arabic 
dialects, al-lahadjat al-Gmmtyya, and on the other, the 
use of non-Arabic local languages, Syriac, Kurdish, 
Berber, Armenian, etc., in order to perpetuate divi- 
sions between the peoples of the Near East, to “divide 
and rule”, and thereby prevent the wider diffusion of 
Islam. This is an argument already used, in a slightly 
different context, by authors of the Salafiyya [g.v.] at 
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the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th cen- | 


turies, admittedly without recourse to the term éabshir, 
e.g. in the commentary of the Mandar [see AL-MANAR] 
on sira V, 82. Also attacked are the endeavours of 
these establishments to promote or to favour various 
forms of bilingualism or trilingualism to the detriment 
of the one language, Arabic. 

Certain authors go even further and allege that 
these missionary enterprises find agents (‘wmala’) to aid 
them within the heart of the Arabic and Islamic worlds 
themselves, and they cite in particular passages from 
the famous work of Taha Husayn [9.v.], Mustakbal al- 
thakafa fi Misr, or that of Kasim Amin [g.v.], a/-Mar‘a 
al-djadtda (see ‘Abd al-‘Azim al-Murtada, al-Tabshir al- 
lami didd al-Islam, ahdafuhu, wasailuhu, turukuhu, muwd- 
djahatuhu, Misr al-Djadida 1992, 37 ff.). 

Orientalism, istishrak, is often mentioned and de- 
nounced as one of the indirect means of tabshir. With- 
out always avoiding a facile juxtaposition, but with 
some persons recognising the positive aspects of zstishrak, 
this link between the two notions brought together in 
this fashion often goes on to an analysis of the “reli- 
gious and missionary impulse” of the orientalists’ activ- 
ities, al-dafi‘ al-dini al-tabshirt (see Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid 


Sultan, Min suwar al-ghazwi al-fikri li *l-Islam: al-tabshir, | 


al-istishrak al-“lmaniyya, Cairo 1990, 166). The idea 
that tabshir and istishra@k are linked derives its origin 
from the fact that a certain number of orientalists, 
above all those who lived or published works in the 
Arab-Muslim lands, were indeed members of religious 
orders or missionary societies. Hence in a general 
way, some of their more critical attitudes, if not the 
whole body of their works, are considered to be hidden 
methods of sapping the foundations of the doctrines 
of Islam, especially by dwelling on the controversial 
aspects of the Kur’an and the life of Muhammad, or, 
on another level, by an exclusive orientation towards 
certain aspects of Islamic mysticism, etc. On this neg- 
ative role of the orientalists, allied hand-in-hand with 
tabshir, one may refer to the opinions of ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Shuwayrif, Athdr al-istishrak wa-kayfa muwadjihatuhu, 
in Djawhar al-Islam, vi/\ (Tunis 1973). 

One may conclude this summary sketch with some 
reflections. The first is that this idea of tabshir and 
the positions taken up by those involved with it, should 
be placed in a much wider and more ancient con- 
text, often far from eirenic, of Islamo-Christian rela- 


tions in general, and, since the end of the 19th century, | 


of relations between Islam and the West, regarded as 
an emanation of and as being representative of 
Christianity. On the more particular level of the basic 
choices of the two religions regarding tabshir, one may 
add that these two religions see themselves equally, 
although employing differing means, as faiths dealing 
with universal final ends, bearers of a message meant 
for men of all places and ages, a message which can 
bring into action an expansionist dynamism that 
explains, even if it does not justify, some of the meth- 
ods used by the Islamic side regarding the idea of 
tabshir studied here. Finally, let it be said that the 
examples discussed above and their tentative analysis 
do not in any way represent the positions of the most 
authoritative and representative of the faithful of each 
of the two religions. 
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TAHIR BEG, Menmen, late Ottoman jour- 
nalist, publisher, and owner of journals, 
newspapers, and a printing-house in Istanbul 
(1864-1912). He was one of the journalists and pub- 
lishers who were supported by ‘Abd al-Hamid II, 
being awarded various medals and decorations by 
the Sultan. 

Information about his family and education is lim- 
ited. Redja’i-zade Ekrem [4.v.] reports that Tahir Beg’s 
mother looked after his older son. It is known tbat 
he was working as a reporter at Therwet, the news- 
paper published in Turkish by Dimitraki Nikolaidi 
between 1307/1891 and 1324/1908. That he was a 
well-known figure in the press and publishing world 
can. be deduced from the names of the staff of his 
journals and newspapers, from the variety of the 
authors of the books he published at his printing- 
house, from the fact that he introduced Ahmed Rasim 
(g.v.] into journalism, and from his getting articles 
from Redja’i-zade to publish in his journals and print- 
ing a book translated by Ahmed Ihsan Tokgéz [see 
AHMAD IHSAN] at his printing-house, although he had 
many conflicts with both of these in later years. Thanks 
to his high connections, he was able to resume pub- 
lishing his journal Ma‘imat very soon after it was 
suppressed or confiscated for various reasons. 

He was notorious in the world of Turkish press 
and publication as the first person in the history of 
Turkish journalism to produce false news and then 
to take bribes for publishing denials of it, so that his 
lakab (Baba Tahir) is given as an example for such 
situations. First, abusing his proximity to the Ottoman 
Sultan, he supplied the latter with names to be given 
ranks, decorations and medals, these persons being 
close to him, and he published those names in his 
newspaper. Then he printed bogus certificates at his 
printing-house, employed an Italian engraver to pro- 
duce spurious decorations and sold them, especially 
to foreigners. In addition, he printed publications 
opposing the Palace and then informed the Palace 
that the “Young Turks” were printing such journals 
in Egypt. In 1901, together with Dr. M. Pasha, he 
denounced the journal Thenwet-i Fiiniin [q.v.] and caused 
it to be suppressed for 40 days and its owner and 
writers to be arraigned in court. He published Redja’i- 
zade Ekrem Beg’s Shemsd in his journal Ma‘liéimdi with- 
out his permission. 
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When his offences were revealed, he was arrested, 
tried and in 1903 sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment. But, only after five years, benefiting from the 
amnesty declared after the AMeshritiyyet m 1908, he 
returned to Istanbul. He was then kept under sur- 
veillance by the police authorities and not permitted 
to publish his newspaper again. Having been involved 
in the incident of 31 March 1325/13 April 1909, he 
was exiled to Tripoli, but after a while escaped from 
there to Naples and then to Paris. In both places he 
established businesses, but these failed. From the fact 
that A.I. Tokgéz’s article on his death is dated 16 
February 1912, it appears that he died at the begin- 
ning of that month in Paris. 

He published five journals and newspapers: Bahar 
(1299/1883, 19 issues, fortnightly), Therwet (1314-18/ 
1898-1903, 2088 issues, daily), Jrteka’ (1315-19/ 
1899-1904, 251 issues, weekly), Maamat (1311-18/ 
1895-1903, journal-newspaper, 2443 issues, weekly- 
daily) and Musawwer Fenn we Edeb (1315-19/1899-1903, 
222 issues, weekly). Initially 48 issues of the Ma‘limat 
were published by the Artin Asadoryan Press weekly 
(1309-11/1894-5). Ma‘liimat, with its writers and con- 
tents, filled an important gap during the period when 
it was published. Since it attracted attention through 
photographs and illustrations having also French sub- 
titles, it was also known as the Musawwer Ma‘limat. 
The journal was distributed throughout the Ottoman 
lands, Persia and Russia. It was also printed locally 
in Filibe [q.v.] under the title Afak-? Sharkiyyeden Tuli 
Eden Matimat (1314/1896). Readers’ letters sent from 
places like Cyprus, the Mediterranean shores, the 
Aegean Islands, Algeria and Egypt, show the extent 
of the domain where it was being read. Some of its 
issues were in Arabic and Persian, and it had sup- 
plements on diverse themes (Khanimlara Mahsiis Matumat, 
Ilawe-t_ Ma‘limat, etc.). The journals Ma‘limat and 
Therwet-i Fiintin were always in a state of rivalry, but 
while Therwet-i Fiiniin was the journal supporting mod- 
ern literature, Ma‘lamat was the journal of supporters 
of a more moderate line (mutawassit) in literature. 

Apart from these, Tahir Beg also published books 
at his printing-house. According to Seyfettin Ozege’s 
catalogue, 95 books were printed at the Matba‘a-1 Tahir 
Beg between the years 1311-19/1895-1903. Among 
these were books printed in three languages: in 
Turkish-Arabic-French or in Persian-Turkish-French. 
Moreover, it is known that some French books were 
also printed by him. Some of the books have the 
name of the series Ma‘limat Kiituphanesi or Tahir Beg 
Kuitiiphanesi and the publisher’s name as Ma‘liumdat ve 
Therwet gazeteleri sihib-i imtiyazt es-Seyyid Mehmed Tahir. 
In the books, the name of the printing-house is given 
as Matba‘a-1 Tahir Beg, Tahir Beg Matba‘asi, Tahir Begin 
40 numarali: Matba‘ast and Ma‘limat Gazeteleri ve Tahir 
Beg Matba‘asi. The relation with Tahir Beg’s printing- 
house of the 20 books that appeared in Seyfettin 
Ozege’s catalogue as having been printed at the 
Ma‘lumat Matba‘asi between 1311-17/1894-1901, is a 
matter which still needs to be examined. Tahir Beg 
had received the privilege of printing official docu- 
ments at his printing-house during the period when 
the Matha‘a-i ‘Amire was closed. 
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ae (Hatice Aynur) 

TAKALID (a.), pl. of the masdar or verbal noun 
taklid, the Form II verb kallada having the meaning, 
inter alia, “to mimic, imitate” (for takfid in its legal 
and theological context, see the art. s.v.), is used in 
Arabic today for the ensemble of inherited folk 
traditions and practices, popular customs 
and manners, and folklore in general, although 
the loanword from English fulklar, is often used, espe- 
cially for the discipline and its study at large. In recent 
years also, the term al-turath al-sha‘bi “folk inheritance” 
is being used to denote the common Arabic heritage 
of popular culture. 

According to the common definition of the term 
“folklore”, it denotes the cultural popular traditions 
which are passed on from generation to generation 
and their study. Folklore may be divided into five 
main categories: (1) Oral traditions: folktales, legends, 
myths, fables, riddles, jokes; popular poems, common 
expressions, expletives and oaths; (2) Written mate- 
rials; proverbs, amulets and talismans; (3) Traditional 
practices: food and drinks, clothes, embroidery, cos- 
metics, jewellery, household tools and furniture; popu- 
lar medicine, witchcraft; customs and manners; (4) 
Beliefs and superstitions; and (5) Popular art: popu- 
lar theatre, songs, dances, musical instruments, paint- 
ings, drawings and sculpting. 

1. In the Arab world. 

Although descriptions of popular traditions and cus- 
toms among Arabs, mainly the Bedouin, appear already 
in early Arab literature, and, in particular, within 
travel literature, serious discussion of Arab folklore 
only started in the 19th century with the appearance 
of works such as E.W. Lane’s (1801-76) An account of 
the manners and customs of the modern Egyptians (1836). 
However, research of this field was not very common 
until the second half of the 20th century. This omis- 
sion is clearly illustrated by Ahmad Amin (1878-1954) 
in the introduction to his Kamiis al-Gdat wa ’l-takalid 
wa ‘-taabir al-misriyya (Cairo 1953) in which he says: 
“I sincerely believe that historians have deliberately 
neglected popular aspects in their books of history, 
showing off their aristocracy, although popular liter- 
ature, in many respects, is not of less importance than 
the literary Arabic language and literature.... It is 
quite possible that some aristocratic scholars will look 
askance and be bewildered as to how an academic 
professor degrades himself by recording manners and 
popular expressions which concern the populace” (pp. 
II-II]). 

This attitude among Arab scholars towards their 
popular heritage in the past resembles their attitude 
towards the study of Arabic dialects, which also won 
recognition as a discipline worth investigating only 
during the second half of the 20th century after the 
appearance of works by non-Arab scholars who val- 
ued both Arab heritage and Arabic dialects and con- 
sequently published extensively on both subjects. 

Oral traditions have been known for genera- 
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tions and in particular the art of the story-telling of 
folktales (kisas sha‘biyya; in colloquial Arabic Aikaya [q.v.] 
or haddiita (from uhditha “speech, tale”), which was 
usually carried out by an elder member of the fam- 
ily or by the local “professional” teller (hakawat). The 
best example of such a genre is the famous Thousand 
and One Nights [see ALF LAYLA WA-LayLa]. The genre 
of fables is represented by Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.] attrib- 
uted to the Indian philosopher Bidpai (4th century 
B.C.) and rendered into Arabic by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
(721-57 [g.v.]). Another genre is that of amusing anec- 
dotes (nawdédir, mulak), e.g. the funny stories of Djuha 
(g.v.| (Turkish: Nasir al-Din Khodja [¢.v.]), about 
whose real existence or non-existence scholars are 
divided. It is mainly the Bedouin and the inhabitants 
of rural areas around the Middle East who still con- 
tinue with the long tradition of story-telling which, 
together with riddles (hazzirat or hazdzir), and jokes 
(nukat), are the most common and basic forms of enter- 
tainment. Several collections have been published and 
new editions continue to appear, sometimes offering 
the reader different versions of the same story or anec- 
dote. 

Another important genre which has been very pop- 
ular from old times are poems composed by profes- 
sional or amateur poets to commemorate a special 
occasion or event, such as parties in honour of a per- 
son, weddings, eulogies or obituary speeches. Although 
these poems usually take the form of the Arabic kasida 
[q.v.], which is composed in literary Arabic, some are 
recited in colloquial or something resembling Middle 
Arabic, similar to common songs which are performed 
on such occasions. 

So far as common expressions, expletives and oaths 
are concerned, they are usually associated with spe- 
cial situations and circumstances or etiquette, such as 
weddings, the birth of a child, bereavement, etc., 
which are often connected with local customs. These 
are usually recorded in the various dialect dictiona- 
ries. What most of them, however, have in common 
is the fact that many of them contain the word Allah, 
including the commonest expression used for encour- 
agement and urging: yalla (in the name of God), and 
the word walla(ht) (by God!), used customarily to express 
astonishment or as an oath. Other common words 
used as oaths are: w-hyat rabbina (by God), wi ‘t-nabi 
(by the Prophet), wa-hayaft/wa-hayatak {by my/your 
life), wa-hayat rast/rasak (by my/your head), wa-hayat 
wladi (by my children), we-hyat or bi-rahmat ummi/ abiiy 
(by the memory of my mother/father), 62-sharaft (by 
my honour) and halaft 6 ‘l-talak (1 swear I will divorce 
my wife). Common expressions often used are: e.g. 
when a person sneezes, people say to him rakimaka 
allah (may God have mercy upon you), or simply tetsh 
(may you live long), and when a person leaves, oth- 
ers wish him Allah ma‘ak (may God be with you). The 
word mabrik is the commonest wish to congratulate 
people on the occasion of an engagement, marriage, 
birth, new house, car, job, clothes, etc. Sometimes 
the dual, and the number one thousand are used in 
good or bad wishes for emphasis: sahéén (bon appetit); 
marhabten (hello); ‘amayén (“double blindness”, i.e. Hell!); 
alf mabriik (lit. a thousand blessings, ie. congratula- 
tions!); alf dahtya (“thousand hells”). A reference to 
shoes, dogs and donkeys (and in some areas to a 
woman) is immediately followed by the speaker with 
the expressions ba‘td ‘annak (lit. far from you) or adjallak 
(lit. you are more respected than the object mentioned). 

Written materials include proverbs (amthdal) [see 
MATHAL], a genre well known in classical Arabic lit- 
erature as one of the earliest and most common com- 





positions in prose, even though some of them are 
based on Arabic poetry. The thousands of proverbs 
found in Arabic demonstrate the important role they 
play in writing and in daily discourse. Moreover, as 
many proverbs depict a situation or give advice or 
warning, it is customary among Arabic speakers or 
writers to use them in order to illustrate their 
speech/written work to draw conclusions of a com- 
parable situation. Old collections of Arabic proverbs, 
such as that of al-Maydani (d. 518/1124 [g.v.]), are 
constantly being reprinted while new collections of 
proverbs, arranged by countries, continue to appear. 

Amulets and talismans (tama’im, rukayat, taGwidh, 
talasim, ‘aza@im, hudjub) are very popular, especially in 
rural areas [see RUKYA; TAMIMA]. Many of these are 
meant to protect the bearer against the evil eye [see 
‘ayN], bring blessing and prosperity, speed the recov- 
ery from an illness or bring good luck in general. 
The most popular amulet is the one in the shape of 
an open hand called khamsa, i.e. “five”, referring to 
the five fingers of the hand, which are meant “to 
stop” bad luck or envy. The amulet may be a copy 
of the Kur’an, a few verses from it or brief state- 
ments such as: ‘yn al-hasiid ld tasiid (May the eye of 
the one who envies never prevail) or ‘¢yn al-hasiid fiha 
‘ad (The eye of the one who envies will have a piece 
of wood in it), but may also be simple blue beads, 
a piece of blue cloth (since the eyes of the devil are 
believed to be blue), leaves or flowers of certain plants 
and even a pinch of salt. It is customary to give such 
amulets to children or hang them at home, in the 
car, at work and even on animals. There are also 
talismans which are written in a code or contain num- 
erals and other symbols which are only known to the 
writer. Moreover, although the traditional rosary, 
commonly used by men (misbaha), is more associated 
with a ritual based on the custom of mentioning on 
every occasion God’s Most Beautiful Names (al-asma’ 
al-husn@ [q.v.]), it may also be regarded as a kind of 
talisman. 

Traditional practices vary from region to region 
and from one society to another. That is to say, daily 
practices of the urban society may differ from those 
of the rural one in the same way that they may be 
different between one Arab country and another and 
between sedentary and nomad society. Hence, what, 
for example, is generally known in the West as Oriental 
cuisine may have different recipes, names of ingredi- 
ents and occasions for their consumption. Thus harisa 
is the term for a dish of meat and bulgur, but in 
Egypt it refers to a sweet pastry made of flour, melted 
butter and sugar (see Wehr, under Aarisa). Bread is 
called in Syro-Palestine khubz, whereas in Egypt it is 
called ‘eysh (which has the same meaning as “life”). 
Flesh of lamb (kkariif) is usually consumed in festivals 
such as Ramadan and the two ‘Ids, as well as sweets 
(halwayyal) such as kundfa, baklawa, ghurayba and ma‘miil. 
Sweets, mainly for children, such as ghazl al-bandat 
(“girls’ spinning”) are also popular on special occa- 
sions. Incidentally, the ingredients used for these dishes 
or the method of their preparation may differ from 
one region to another. Traditional food served in fam- 
ily celebrations such as weddings, birth of a child or 
bereavement may also vary in accordance with the 
local customs, except for bereavements when sweet 
dishes are normally avoided. 

Coffee (kahwa [g.v.]) and tea (shady [see Gay]} are 
the most popular drinks all around the Middle East. 
Black coffee, usually with cardamon (hd), may be 
served with sugar (madbif) or without (sdda) in small 
cups, after being boiled a few times, first without 
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sugar and then with. Tea is always strong and very 
sweet and is usually served with mint leaves (na‘na‘}. 
The popularity of coffee has, over the years, given 
rise to a whole ethos: it is offered to guests, and in 
addition, to mark reaching an agreement concerning 
engagement, transactions or settlement of feud. It is 
also customary to offer bitter coffee in the house of 
a bereaved family to people who have come to express 
their condolences. Several customs are current in var- 
ious areas which are associated with coffee drinking, 
such as, shaking the cup to indicate that no more 
coffee is wanted or using the word ddyman or al-kahwe 
dayme (“always”, i.e. may coffee always be in this 
house) to thank the host after finishing drinking, or 
the word ‘mur (lit. fully inhabited, i.e. may this house 
never again suffer the loss of any of its members), 
when finishing drinking coffee in a house of a bereaved 
family. The third cup of coffee, when offered to a 
guest, may symbolise, in some areas, a start of enmity 
or it may politely hint that the meeting is over and 
that the guest is expected to leave. Telling the fate 
of the drinker by a “coffee reader”, who scrutinises 
the dregs of the coffee in the bottom of his cup, is 
also a very popular custom around the Middle East. 
Finally, drinking coffee in cafés while smoking a hookah 
(ardjila, nardjtla or shisha), and reading or chatting with 
friends is another daily popular custom for one’s 
leisure. 

Traditional Arab clothes vary: upper and middle 
class urban citizens are increasingly wearing western 
clothes, while the lower class males among the fel- 
Jahin and the Bedouin usually wear the gallabiyya, 
djilbab, kuftén, kumbaz (or kunbdz), ‘abaa (or ‘abaya), 
djubba, dishdasha; sirwal (or shirwal) and cover their 
heads with the kifiyya and ‘akal, takiyya (cap) or laffe 
(lap kerchief). Few men wear today the tarbiish (or 
fez) or ‘arakiyya, while the European burnéta is hardly 
seen. Often a combination of the ordinary European 
bantalon (trousers), kamis (shirt) and djakta (jacket) are 
worn, while the head is covered with a kifyya and 
‘akal. Religious leaders, orthodox people or teachers 
at rural schools, however, still cover their heads with 
a laffe or ‘imama (turban). Most women who belong 
to the upper and middle classes normally wear 
European dresses (fustén) or suits (fakm), while those 
who belong to the lower class usually wear the tra- 
ditional milaya and cover their head with a mindil. In 
strict Muslim society, only married women cover their 
faces with a veil (burku‘, lithdm, tarha- or yashmak). It is 
worth mentioning that both sexes of the upper and 
middle classes often wear traditional clothes at home 
and on special occasions. The traditional clothes, in 
general, are embroidered and often made in deep 
colours [see further, LIBAs]. 

Traditional jewellery is still worn by women, and 
is mainly made of gold or silver. Diamonds may be 
worn by women of means, while the middle and lower 
classes wear various precious and cheap stones. It is 
often customary for a woman to wear several neck- 
laces, bracelets, earrings and rings, and Bedouin women 
wear in addition noserings and anklets. Many of these 
are made of coloured beads or old coins that are no 
longer in circulation. The names of women’s jewellery 
differ from area to area. Men adorn themselves mainly 
with rings, gold watches and ornamented daggers, 
whereas some women and men, especially Bedouin, 
have in addition various tattoos [see wasHM]. The 
most popular make-up, which is also associated with 
good luck and used against the evil eye, is henna {see 
HINNA’], used mainly by women. though many men 
also use it. Henna constitutes part of the wedding 








ceremony preparations all around the Middle: East. 

Traditional household tools, furniture, fixtures and 
fittings are still in use especially in rural regions and 
by the lower class. They vary from one area to another 
and have different names. Thus one still may find in 
the kitchen the traditional A@win or djurn (mortar) used 
for grinding coffee and spices; bakradj or dalla (coffee 
pot), findjan (coffee cup) and many more articles. The 
same applies to traditional furniture which often has 
names of non-Arabic origin, e.g. mibilya (furniture), 
dikka (sofa-like bench), t@wla (table), burdai (curtain), 
lamba (lamp). 

Popular medicine is still practised in rural areas 
and by some Bedouin tribes, and even the urban and 
the higher classes often resort to traditional methods 
for curing less complicated illnesses. Various herbs, 
fruit, oil and special liquids may be used as medica- 
tions. Thus onion drops are still used in Egypt against 
trachoma and watermelon seeds are prescribed for 
high blood pressure. Smallpox may be treated by 
burning dung near the sick child. Fig juice is used 
against corns or calluses, while burning or cauteris- 
ing the skin against pain, fear and paralysis is believed 
to alleviate suffering. 

Witchcraft and magic are used for three main pur- 
poses: to avert the evil eye, to cure illnesses and to 
regain the affections of the husband. The first involves 
various customs such as writing on a piece of a paper 
the name of the person who is believed to have put 
the evil eye on one, then setting it on fire while pour- 
ing salt on it and reciting some formulae that basi- 
cally wish the person total destruction or blindness. 
The second witchcraft practice mainly involves the 
use of talismans or “blessed” objects or plants pre- 
pared usually by older people known for their piety 
[see TiLsAm], and the third, which is called shabshaba, 
denotes a ritual mostly current in Egypt in which a 
woman casts a spell by beating her genitals with a 
slipper while pronouncing a magic formula to jinx an 
inattentive husband or a female rival. (See Hinds- 
Badawi, under 5h.b.sh.b.) 

Customs and manners. Since the Arabs them- 
selves often describe their society as devout, emotional 
and fatalist, it is not surprising that scores of customs 
and manners are current within the Arab world, mak- 
ing the discussion of even a fraction of them an impos- 
sible task within the present article. Moreover, the 
diversity and heterogeneity of Arab society with its 
long history and contacts with other cultures (e.g. 
Persian and Turkish) prevent any attempt at formu- 
lating a monolithic ethos. 

Among the characteristics typical of the Arabs are 
hospitality, generosity and strong commitment to the 
family and tribe. Hence most of the customs and 
manners current among Arab society revolve around 
those. Moreover, the general attitude towards life and 
death is of resignation to fate. Hence it is customary 
to accept happiness and tragedy with the same dic- 
tum, expressing praise to God -(hamdala) and bearing 
in mind that, in the case of death, the deceased will 
eventually reach a better world. 

Many customs are mentioned in the Hadith litera- 
ture as practices attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, 
hence are sunan which should obviously be adhered 
to by all Muslims. For example, customs concerning 
hygiene, such as bathing or the need to clean the 
teeth (éaswik) with a toothpick (sawwak or siwak [see 
MiswAK]), or food. Eating “procedures” include wash- 
ing the hands before and after the meal; saying the 
basmala before starting; encouraging the guest to eat 
more. Satiety is indicated by leaving some food on 
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the plate (in some communities, satiety is indicated 
by burping), and wishing the host that his table will 
always be full (al-sufra dayma), or wishing the lady of 
the house that her hands will be protected by God 
(uslam/yislami or yesallem tdéki). 

Many customs recorded by classical Arabic litera- 
ture not only suggest that the Arabs paid consider- 
able attention to good manners but that some of these 
older customs are still current in the society. For 
example, the custom of holding food with the right 
hand and with three fingers is mentioned by Djalal 
al-Din al-Suyiti (d. 911/1505), who explains that using 
one finger in order to hold the food is abominated, 
two fingers show arrogance, while four fingers indi- 
cate gorging (al-Kanz al-madfiin, 182). 

Other customs concerning etiquette are numerous. 
Most of them concern family life, e.g. a husband and 
wife may address each other in front of other peo- 
ple as umm... (the mother of...) or aba .. . (the father 
of...) followed by the name of the first-born, or as 
ibn ‘ammi or bint ‘ammi (my cousin). A non-member 
of the family must not show interest in any female. 
Hence, when wishing to ask about the health of any 
female, he should refer to al-karima (the respected, for 
the daughter of the person he speaks to); al-wéalida 
(the one who gave birth, ie. the mother) and al-ahl 
(the home/family, ie. the wife). The divorce proce- 
dure [see TALAK] includes usually the statement anti 
talik (you are divorced) repeated by the husband three 
times in the presence of two adult witnesses. A request 
for a favour, within reason, must be fulfilled if the 
asking party grabs the hem of a person’s cloak and 
states: and dakhilak, i.e. “I am under your protection”. 

Some tribal customs, such as circumcision of females 
[see kHAFD], blood revenge [see kIsAs], killing in order 
to protect family or tribal honour [see IRD] or “mar- 
riage of pleasure” (nikah al-mut‘a [see MuT‘a]) are still 
current in some places, though they are gradually 
declining. 

Beliefs and superstitions and some customs 
associated with them are very common in Arab soci- 
ety. The most popular are a strong belief in the devil 
(al-Shaytan [see sHAYTAN]), who has several names and 
epithets in the Kuran and other Muslim literature, 
spirits (anvah or ashbah) and demons (“rit, ghil or 
djnn) (hence an insane person is called madjniin, i.e. 
someone whose body has been possessed by a djinn). 
Since the devil and demons are mentioned in the 
Kur’an, no Muslim doubts their existence. The ginn 
and the demons may harm but they may also pro- 
tect. Thus one should please them by offering them 
bread when they come out at night, prowling for food 
(this custom is referred to in Taha Husayn’s al-Ayyam, 
i, 7-8). Appeasing of the dinns in ‘Irak, such as fantal, 
dew and si‘luwa was carried out by pouring water 
mixed with sugar and salt. This “ceremony” was 
known as dalk, Another custom aiming at the pro- 
tection of people from the harms of the dinn involves 
the fastening of chicken legs and seven onions on a 
skewer and leaving them hung for forty days over the 
bed of a woman who has given birth. 

The custom called zar [g.v.] (exorcism) is particu- 
larly popular in Egypt. It refers to a “ritual of sac- 
rifices, incantations, drumming and dancing performed 
for the purpose of appeasing any one of a number 
of spirits by which a person may be believed to be 
possessed” (Hinds-Badawi, 363). 

People, and in particular, children and the house 
should be protected against the evil eye. Hence after 
the visit of a stranger to the house it is customary 
to spread salt on the children. It is also customary 





to say after seeing a handsome child: ma absha‘aka 
(How ugly you are!) and even nickname a girl kabiha 
(ugly), in order to nullify the harm of evil eye. A 
guest is expected to say ma sh@a Allah (God willing) 
or smalla ‘aléh (the name of Allah on him) when speak- 
ing of or looking at a child. 

A strong belief in luck and fortune is also com- 
mon. Hence the family who has suffered a disaster 
may resort to using amulets, pray and give money to 
charity and even go to live elsewhere. In some areas, 
the days of the week are either good or bad. Hence 
they may influence actions. Thus Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday are regarded as “good” days 
while the other days are usually “bad”. This division 
may differ from area to area. The eclipse of the sun 
and the moon [see KustiF] indicate bad luck. Hence 
it is customary that when an eclipse occurs, people 
pray to God to save the world. Some believe that in 
the case of the eclipse of the moon, it has in fact 
been swallowed up by a big whale or leviathan (hid) 
and therefore people should pray to God calling on 
him to “let it go”. Strong belief in the good luck 
brought by the first customer (isti/tah), makes a shop- 
keeper do anything to persuade the first customer to 
buy something, even at a loss. Moreover, it is cus- 
tomary for a shop-keeper to open his business in the 
morning, reciting a short dictum consisting of four of 
the Most Beautiful Names of God (see above): ya 
fattah yd ‘Salim ya razzak ya karim in which he invokes 
God that the day will be profitable. 

Many beliefs are well known from the time of the 
Djahiliyya [9.v.], some of which are still current, e.g. 
the belief associated with the flight of birds, called 
taayyuf or tatayyur (augury), and more specifically, the 
belief that certain birds may bring bad luck, such as 
the crow (whose sound indicates separation and enmity) 
and the owl (whose sound indicates desolation) [see 
FAL; ‘IvAFA]. When describing al-Azhar, Ahmad Amin 
recalls the existence of a small box on the right side 
of the big mhrab [g.v.] which contained a talisman 
against birds (31). Similarly, fear of bad luck is asso- 
ciated with the hyena (dab‘) which is still widespread 
in the region. It also appears in a number of folk- 
tales which aim at warning recalcitrant children. 

Many other older beliefs are current in the area, 
though no one can trace back their origin. Examples 
include the belief that a creeping baby indicates the 
arrival of guests; and when someone sneezes while a 
name of a deceased person is mentioned, he/she will 
certainly come to harm unless the lobe of his/her ear 
is pulled, while the expression falat al-khér (favourable 
redemption) is normally cited. 

The Arabs also believe in the magic power of 
dreams and have several classical works attempting to 
interpret them [see Ta‘BIR AL-RU’yA, in Suppl.]. 
Examples are: dreaming of a snake symbolises a long 
life, probably because a snake is an old symbol for 
cure, and also the word “snake” (hayya) shares the 
same root as of that for “living, life” (hayy/haya); 
dreaming of water or oil portends imminent disaster, 
whereas dreaming of a donkey bodes the receipt of 
a present. 

Customs associated with the belief in saints (azwliya’ 
[see waLT]) are also current in the Middle East. The 
walt is usually the patron of the area whose grave is 
visited mainly on special dates (mawdlid) or in certain 
seasons. This usually involves rituals around the tomb 
in which people pray and place their requests, e.g. 
for a cure for an illness, for becoming pregnant, for 
finding a husband, etc. Among the famous saints are 
al-Sayyid al-Badawi and al-Sayyida Zaynab in Egypt 
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and al-Nabi Shu‘ayb in Israel. Many other tombs of 
famous pious personalities which are visited regularly 
(ziyara [q.v.]) are the tomb of the Prophet Muhammad 
in Medina, the tombs of the Patriarchs in Hebron 
and some of the prophets who are mentioned in the 
Kur’4n, as well as other local saints (some of whom 
were famous Sufis or darwishs) [q.v.]). 

Popular art which is based on old traditions and 
customs may be divided into two main branches: the 
“performed” art, which includes popular shows, singing 
and dancing, and the “produced” art, which includes 
artifacts, embroidery and weaving and drawing and 
sculpting. The popular show includes the puppet show 
(karagoz [q.v.]} and performances by local artists, e.g. 
amateur comedians who entertain people at weddings. 
Acrobats (bahlawan), clowns (muharrid]) and snake 
charmers (#@wi) are also popular, especially in North 
Africa, There are singers of different types of songs 
(e.g. the mawwal [see MawAttya]), when the lyric is 
usually written in the local dialect. Some of the well- 
known singers in the last century were Umm Kulthim 
(q.v.], Farid al-Atrash and ‘Abd al-Wahhab, whose 
fame and popularity around the Middle East continue 
long after their deaths. Various types of traditional 
popular dancing, usually performed by men or women 
separately (e.g. dabka), exist in the area. However, the 
famous oriental belly-dancing performed usually by 
one woman (called in the past gh@ziya, but today usu- 
ally called rakkdsa) in nightclubs or at weddings is still 
very popular. Traditional musical instruments used in 
all these performances include string instruments such 
as the rababa (one/two-string violin), “éd (lute), kanin 
(psaltery) and kamandja (violin). Wind instruments in- 
clude different kinds of flutes and pipes, such as the 
mizmar, muzmdar turki, arghiil, nay(e), shababa and bik. 
Percussion instruments include the daff, tabl, durbakke, 
tanbiir (kinds of drums) and sandj (cymbals). 

The “produced” popular art includes household 
articles, furniture and clothes. Among these one may 
find e.g. the misbah or kandil (oil or kerosene lamp), 
tisht (basin), ibrik (ewer), sudjdjada (carpet), sintyyeh (tray), 
[nJardjtla or shisha (hookah), and clothes, as described 
above. In modern Egypt, a very successful industry 
of papyri products and other artifacts associated mainly 
with ancient Egypt has been flourishing for several 
decades. 

The interest in Arab folklore is certainly growing 
both inside and outside the Arab world. Scores of 
institutes, centres and museums have been opened, 
making it impossible to list them. In general, one may 
conclude that in every Arab state there can be found 
at least one centre or museum of ethnography or folk- 
lore, usually called mw assasat or ma‘had or mathaf or 
markaz al-turath al-sha‘bi or al-funiin al-sha‘bryya. Moreover, 
some countries, such as Egypt, Syria, “Irak, Jordan 
and Palestine, are particularly known for their efforts 
to preserve the past by encouraging research on 
Arab folklore. Consequently, scores of publications 
appear and conferences are held annually in differ- 
ent parts of the Middle East and North Africa. Con- 
servation work is in progress, to which one should 
add the growing amount of research, based on field- 
work, carried out by scholars and amateurs, who have 
originated from minority communities previously liv- 
ing in Arab countries, especially Jews from Yemen, 
‘Trak and North Africa and who now live in Israel. 
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Los Angeles 1971; A.R. Salih, a/-Adab al-sha‘bi, Cairo 
1971; Encyclopaedia judaica, Jerusalem 1972; M. 
Gilsenan, Saint and Sufi in modern Egypt, London 
1973; Safwat Kamal, Madkhal li-dirdsat al-fulklir al- 
kuwayti, Kuwait 1973; anon., Dirasa fi ‘l-mudjtama‘ 
wa ‘l-turath al-sha‘bi al-filastint, Beirut 1973; A.B. 
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1974; M.A. Mahdjib, Mukaddima li-dirdsat al- 
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Beirut-Cairo 1977; Lahd Khitir, al-‘ddat wa l-takalid 
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Philippa Waring, A dictionary of omens and superstitions, 
London 1978; M. Zwettler, The oral tradition of classical 
Arabic literature, Ohio 1978; P. Underwood, Dictionary 
of the occult and supernatural, Bungay, Suffolk 1979; 
M.E. Meeker, Literature and violence in North Arabia, 


Cambridge 1979; Moshe Piamenta, Islam in evern- | 


day Arabic speech, Leiden 1979; F.E. Planer, Superstition, 


London 1980; H.M. el-Shamy, Folktales of Egypt, | 
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Folk traditions of the Arab world, a guide to motif clas- 

sification, 2 vols., Bloomington and Indianapolis 1995; 

A. Fodor and A. Shivtiel (eds.), Proceedings of the col- 
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1996; S. Moreh, The tree and the branch, Jerusalem 

1997; G. Fehérvari, The Tareq Rajab Museum, Kuwait 

1997; S. Leder (ed.), Story-telling in the framework of 

non-fictional Arabic literature, Wiesbaden 1998; J.S. 

Meisami and P. Starkey (eds.), Encyclopedia of Arabic 
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Folklore; Popular literature; Proverbs; Alf Layla wa-Layla; 

‘Afif ‘Abd al-Rahman, Ka@miis al-amthal al-‘arabiyya 
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2. Periodicals. al-Turaéth al-sha‘bi, quarterly, 
Baghdad, since 1964; Dirasat, University of Jordan, 
‘Amman, since 1974; al-Funiin al-sha‘biyya Folklore, 
quarterly, Cairo, since 1982; Arab food magazine, 
monthly, London, since August 1985; al-Ma’thirat 
al-sha‘byya, Markaz al-turath al-sha‘bi, quarterly, Al- 
Doha, Qatar, since January 1986. 

(A. SHIVTIEL) 

2. In Persia. 

The term “folklore”, which has been accepted in 
Persian as well as in a number of other Middle Eastern 
languages, was first proposed by William John Thoms 
(1803-85). In a letter to the Athenaeum 22 August 1846, 
Thoms, writing under the pseudonym Ambrose Mer- 
ton, proposed that the term “folklore” be adopted in 
place of the more cumbersome “Popular Antiquities”, 
or “Popular Literature”, to describe “the Lore of the 
People, ... their manners, customs, observances, super- 
stitions, ballads, proverbs, etc. of the olden time” 
(Dorson, 1968, I, 80-4). Thoms’ suggestion gained 
acceptance within a year of its proposal. The term 
refers not only to rural] but also to urban “lore” these 
days. However, the debate concerning the exact def- 
inition of the term “folklore” rages on. The general 
atmosphere of ambiguity that surrounds this word may 
be deduced from the decision of the editors of the 
standard Dictionary of folklore, mythology, and legend (1949) 
to include no less than twenty-one definitions of it 
(s.v. Folklore). 

Driven by the kind of nationalist zeal that propels 
many Muslim scholars to coin and use native words 
in place of foreign vocabulary, indigenous Persian 


| scholars have proposed a bewildering variety of terms 


to denote “folklore”. Some of these are: farhang-i mar- 
dum literally “people’s culture”, farhang-t Gmma, farhang-1 


| tuda “culture of the masses”, ‘akdyid, rusiim, bawardasht- 


ha-yi Gmma (or ‘awaimm or ‘awamméana or mardum or 
tida) “beliefs, customs, notions of the general public 
(or common folk, people, masses)”, Whereas the words 
‘amma and mardum “folk”, are clearly used in con- 
tradistinction to khdssa “the élite”, and are more 
innocuous, the form fida “masses” (cf. hizb-t tida “the 
Communist Party”) has ideological associations of a 
leftist nature because many of the intellectuals who 
began the systematic study of Persian folklore were 
inspired by socialist or communist ideologies. Be that 
as it may, of these, the term farhang-i mardum, a literal 
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Persian translation of the English “folklore”, is prob- 
ably the most widely accepted. However, the loan 
word “folklore”, spelled fwelkdwr in Persian, continues 
to be used side-by-side with it and there may even 
be a movement toward its adoption in specialised pub- 
lications. This is signalled not only by the early uses 
of it, its Persian plural fwlkiwr-hd and its adjectival 
form fwlklwrt (Katira’T 1357/1978, 93, 135, 138) but 
also by the fact that the word fwlkler is used inter- 
changeably with farhang-i mardum in the first two issues 
of the frantan Folklore Quarterly in Spring 2002 {i, 7-8, 
9-16; ii, 43, 132). 

Scholarship on Persian folklore, which is concen- 
trated chiefly on verbal lore, may be divided into two 
groups. That conducted by Iranians, and that which 
is undertaken by Westerners. Although the Persian 
study of folklore is typically traced to the Aka Djamal-i 
Kh*ansari’s (d. ca. 1121-5/1709-13) satirical treatise 
on superstitions of the Isfahant women, which was 
entitled Aulthiim-nama (for an edition see Katira’i 
1349/1970), this attribution appears unreasonable. 
Kh*ansari intended to ridicule these women’s beliefs 
as a way of combating superstition; he was neither 
trying to collect folklore nor present an accurate 
account of the female lore of his time. By the same 
token, attributing folklore collection activity to Persian 
novelists (e.g. Sadik-i Cubak, or even Djamalzada), 
who happen to use a significant number of “folksy” 
expressions in their writing as a matter of style, would 
be stretching the point. 

Although brief collections of Persian folk expres- 
sions, beliefs and especially proverbs are scattered 
throughout Persian and Arabic literatures, none may 
be called systematic until the appearance of Dihkhuda’s 
(1297-1375/1879-1955) four-volume Amthal wa hikam 
(“Proverbs and dicta”) in (1308-11/1929-32. Dih- 
khuda’s collection is, however, no more than an alpha- 
betical list of literary and folk proverbs, which rarely 
provides contextual information. The systematic col- 
lection of Persian folklore had to await the attentions 
of Sadik Hidayat (1281-1330 sk./1902-51), who, 
inspired by Arnold van Gennep’s (1873-1957) classi- 
ficatory system, published several tales, folk songs and 
collections of Persian folklore between the years 
1310/1931 and 1324/1945 (e.g. Hidayat 1312/1933 
and 1344/1965, 447-83). Of these, the two volumes, 
aisdna “fairytales”, and nirangistan (a title adopted from 
a Middle Persian treatise on counter-magical incan- 
tations), published respectively in 1310/1931 and 
1312/1933, are the most extensive. Hidayat later pub- 
lished two articles on folklore and the method of its 
collection, the methodological aspects of which were 
inspired by Pierre Saintyve’s (1870-1935) Manuel de 
folklore (1936). These essays later inspired the work 
of the most important Persian collector of folklore, 
Abii ’l-Kasim Indjawi (d. 1993), who in the spring 
of 1340/1961 began a radio programme that aimed 
to collect folklore data by direct appeal to its listen- 
ers, who were also provided with training as well as 
with supplies (e.g. paper, forms, pencils). Indjawi’s 
appeals generated an enormous public response. Soon 
a flood of data from his listeners began to come in, 
and he was thus able to amass a vast archive of 
Persian folklore data, some of which he published in 
a series called Gandjina-yi farhang-i mardum (“the trea- 
sury of folklore”; see Indjawr 1352 s#./1973, 1352-5 
sh./1973-7). This massive archive, that represented 
some two decades of systematic collection, contained 
some 120,000 folklore texts, hundreds of objects, 3,000 
documents of cultural history, thousands of phono- 





photos (Dalwand, 1377/1998, 3-4). This material was 
preserved in the Markaz-i farhang-i mardum (Folklore 
Centre). 

Since the 1970s, folklore had enjoyed significant 
backing from the royal family and other wealthy organ- 
isations. During this period, folklore research was pro- 
moted and even an international congress on folklore 
was held in Isfahan in the summer of 1977 (for an 
excellent summary, see Marzolph, art. Folklore studies, 
in Ef). Folklore studies fared poorly after the Islamic 
Revolution of 1978-9. Folklore was viewed as pro- 
moting superstitious and even pagan beliefs, and most 
funding for it came to a halt. In spite of this, the 
Folklore Centre continued an anaemic existence until 
the early 1980s when Indjawi’s radio programme was 
discontinued. The discontinuation of the programme 
not only brought the process of collection to a vir- 
tual halt but also signalled the final fall of folklore 
from grace. Much of the holdings of the Persian folk- 
lore archives, especially its audio-visual collection, was 
unceremoniously dispersed among other centres or was 
sent to storage. Only some written documents, espe- 
cially texts that were submitted by the public, were 
allowed to remain at the archives of the Folklore 
Centre. Moreover, the Centre was placed under the 
control of the Islamic Republic’s broadcasting agency 
(sada u sima-yi djumhiiri-y lami). 

This unfortunate situation continued until 1374/ 
1995, when following a speech by the leader of the 
Islamic Republic of Iran in which dangers of assi- 
milation into Western culture were pointed out and 
Iranians were called back to their native cultural 
values, folklore studies were revived. This new inter- 
est in folklore has led to attempts that seek to impose 
some order on the chaotic mass of the existing folk- 
lore data in Iran. R.S. Boggs’ art. “Types and clas- 
sifications” in the Dictionary of folklore, mythology and legend 
has been used as a guide in an experimental effort 
to classify this material (Dalwand 1377/1998). Folklore 
publication and research continues, and a number of 
important Western studies on folklore have been trans- 
lated (e.g. Propp 1368 sk./1989, 1371 sh./1992). 

The earliest European interest in Persian folklore 
came about as a result of the British and Russian 
political interests in the Persian-speaking world. 
Alexander Chodzko (1804-91), Valentin Zhukovski 
(1858-1918), D.C. Phillot (1860-1930), D.L.R. Lorimer 
(1876-1962), B. Nikitin (1885-1960), L.P. Elwell-Sutton 
(1912-84) and above all the Danish Iranist Arthur 
Christensen (1875-1945) and the French Persianist 
Henri Massé (1886-1969), made significant contribu- 
tions to Persian folklore studies (see Chodzko 1842; 
Christensen 1918, 1958; Lorimer 1919; Massé 1938; 
Nikitin 1922; Pillot 1905-7; Zhukovski 1902; cf. also 
Radhayrapetian 1990, and Marzolph, art. cit. Massé 
drew on the resources of his Iranian connections to 
collect and publish the most extensive body of Persian 
folklore of his time. He worried about the disap- 
pearance of the rural Iranian folklore as a result of 
rapid modernisation (Massé 1938, i, 13). Therefore, 
early in the 1920s, he embarked on a research trip 
to Persia in order to collect Persian rural folklore. 
Interestingly enough, his data came almost exclusively 
from city dwellers. Religious and ethnic minorities 
such as Zoroastrians, Armenians and Jews were inten- 
tionally excluded (i, 16). In spite of his concern for 
the endangered rural tradition he accordingly finished 
by gathering one of the best existing collections of 
the Persian urban folklore (i, 15). The classification 
and arrangement of Massé’s data follows that of Van 


graph recordings, cassettes, films, videos and over 2000 | Gennep. The most important contemporary western 
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scholar of Persian folklore is Ulrich Marzolph, who 
compiled the first tale-type index of Persian narra- 
tives (Marzolph 1984), and has contributed many 
important monographic studies and essays to Persian 
folklore; the best study in depth on the history of 
Persian folklore studies to date remains his discussion 
of the subject in El. 

Bibliography: A.B. Ghodzko, Specimens of the pop- 
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Obraztsi persidskogo narodogo tvoréeswa, St. Peterburg 
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Muhammadan magic and folklore in Iran, London 1938; 
M. Leach (ed.), Dictionary of folklore, mythology and 
legend, New York 1949; L.P. Elwell-Sutton, The won- 
derful sea-horse and other Persian tales, London 1950; 
idem, Persian proverbs, London 1954, and see sev- 
eral articles on folklore listed in the bibl. of this 
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Mahmiid Katira’i (ed.), ‘Akdyid al-nisa@? wa mirat 
al-bulaha’. Du risala-yi intikddi dar farhang-i tida 
(“Women’s beliefs and the mirror of the stupid 
ones. Two critical treatises on folklore”), Tehran 
1349 sk./1970; Abu ’l-Kasim Indjawi, Tamthil u 
mathal, i, Tehran 1352 sh./1973; idem, Kissa-hd-yi 
‘ammuyana (“Folktales”), 3 vols. Tehran 1352-5 
gh./1973-8; Katira’t, Zaban u farhang-i mardum (“The 
people’s language and culture”), Tehran 1357 sh./ 
1979; U. Marzolph, Typologie des persischen Volksmar- 
chens, Beirut 1984; V. Propp, Rikkt-shindst-yi kissa- 
ha-yt_pariyan (“The morphology of the fairy-tale”), 
Pers. tr. F. Badra’i, Tehran 1368 sh./1989; Juliet 
Radhayrapetian, Jranian folk narrate. A survey of schol- 
arship, New York 1990; Propp, Risha-ha-yt tartkhi-yi 
kissa-ha-i partyan (“Historical roots of fairy tales”). 
tr. Badra’i, Tehran 1371 sh./1992; Marzolph, 
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(MaHMouD OwmIDSALAR) 

TAKLA MAKAN [see Tari]. 

TAKRIZ (a.), lit. “the act of praising”, a minor 
genre of mediaeval Arabic literature which 
consisted of statements praising the virtues 
of a particular work, some composed after the 
death of the author of the work in question but prob- 
ably for the most part composed at the time of the 
work’s appearance with the aim of giving it a puff 
and thus advertising it; such statements must have 
been solicited by the author from obliging friends and 
colleagues, the more eminent the better. F. Rosenthal 
(see below) has felicitously compared them to mod- 








ern “blurbs” of publishers to advertise their books. 
Ahlwardt, in his Berlin catalogue, seems to have been 
the first Western scholar to isolate and identify the 
genre as Lobschrifien. Takrizs tended to be formulaic 
in form and style, invariably in rhymed prose (sad 
[g.v.]) and with a stock of fairly trite images for prais- 
ing the recipient. See Rosenthal, Blurbs (Tagriz) from 
fourteenth-century Egypt, in Orens, xxvii-xxviii (1981), 177- 
96, who here translates two takrizs from the Yale and 
Berlin mss. of a collection dating from 795/1393, by 
Ibn Khaldin and Ibn Hadjar [9.vv.] respectively, these 
being aimed at puffing one Ibn al-Damamini. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

A. Gacek, The Arabic manuscript tradition. A glossary of 

technical terms and bibliography, HdO, Section 1, Vol. 

58, Leiden 2001, 114-15. (Ep.) 

TAKWA (a4.), a term of Islamic religion 
denoting piety. 

1. Etymology and range of meanings. 

Takwa is a verbal noun from taka “to fear [God]”, 
itself a secondary formation from form VIII of w-k-y, 
ittaka “to fear [God]” (see on this phenomenon, Wright, 
Arabic grammar, 1, § 148 Rem. 6). From this same sec- 
ondary formation is derived the adjective taki, pl. 
atky@ “pious, God-fearing”, in fact a synonym of the 
form VIII participle muttakz. 

Depending on context, the denotations of the term 
in classical Islamic religious and mystical literature in- 
clude “godliness”, “devoutness”, “piety”, “God-fearing”, 
“pious abstinence” and “uprightness”. As a social ideal, 
takwa@ originally connoted “dutifulness”, “faithful ob- 
servance”, a meaning which was discarded in most 
later Islamic ethical thought. In the poetry of Labid 
(d. 40/660), for instance, the social connotation of 
takwad as “moral behaviour” or “reverential dutiful- 
ness” with respect to one’s tribe or relatives appears 
to have fused with the Kur’anic religious ideal of 
“fear of God”, so that “concepts for a ‘respectful rela- 
tionship’ between the members of a tribe and the 
‘reverential behavior’ towards God seem even to be 
interchangeable and identical” (M.M. Bravmann, The 
spiritual background of early Islam, Leiden 1972, 117), but 
this combination of social and spiritual meanings of 
takwa is now obsolete. 

The Persian dictionaries (cf. the references in 
Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma, s.v. takwa) render the word as 
synonymous with the Persian tarsidan “fear” and _par- 
hizgart “abstinence”, precisely the same connotations 
of takwa found in early Muslim mystical theology. In 
English, various translations which approach the 
Islamic spirit of takwa are “pious God-fearing”, “God- 
fearing piety”, “devout uprightness” and “holy fear”; 
William Chittick has proposed the rendition “god- 
wariness”, a neologism which, he claims, “makes 
taqwa’s orientation toward God explicit, brings out the 
implication of being aware and mindful, and avoids 
the negative and sentimental undertones of words such 
as ‘piety’, ‘dutifulness’, and ‘righteousness’... .” (Faith 
and practice of Islam. Three thirteenth century Sufi texts, 
Albany 1992, 12). 

In fact, takw@ in many respects equals a particu- 
larly Protestant kind of religious notion, the spiritual 
significance of which is exactly conveyed by the 
Anglican ascetic and mystic William Law (1686-1761) 
in his A serous call to a dewout and holy je, ed. P. Stan- 
wood, London 1978, where he evokes that “true de- 
votion” which requires that we “live as pilgrims in 
spiritual watching, in holy fear, and heavenly aspir- 
ing after another life” in one passage (31}; and in 
another passage (256), insists that we “do everything 
in His fear and abstain from everything that is not 
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according to His will”. As a religious concept in Islam, 
takwa, as will be seen below, has definite extra-Islamic 
resonances. 

William Law’s two principles of “fear of God” and 
“abstinence” from all ungodly affairs are found, in 
fact, in the earliest work in Persian on Siifism: the 
Sharh-i Ta‘arruf by Aba Ibrahim Mustamli Bukhara’? 
(d. 434/1042-3), where takwa is described as having 
“two principles: fear and abstinence. Thus the devo- 
tee’s attitude of takwa towards God has two senses: 
either fear of chastisement (%ab) or fear of separa- 
tion ( firak)”. The attitude of fear generates observance 
of the commandments of God, while “fear of sepa- 
ration” means that “the devotee is content with noth- 
ing less than God, and does not find ease in aught 
beside Him” (from the anonymous Khulasa-yi Sharh-t 
Ta‘arruf, ed. ‘A. Radja’t, Tehran 1349 A.S.H./1970, 
294, an 8th/14th-century summary of this work). In 
an almost identical definition by the great Kubrawi 
master Muhammad Lahidjr (d. 912/1507) in the 
Moafatth al-i‘djaz fi sharh-i Gulshan-i raz, ed. Muhammad 
Rida Barzgar Khaliki and ‘Iffat Karbasi, Tehran 1371 
A.S.H./1992, 250 takwa is described as the “fear of 
God regarding the final consequences of one’s affairs, 
or else fear of one’s own passional self (nafs) lest it 
play the brigand, casting one into the perdition of 
separation and being veiled from God”. After over 
half a millennium of theosophical speculation—from 
Bukhara’i to Lahidji—the two foundations of takwa: 
fear and abstinence, remain completely intact. 

2. Takwa@ in the Kur’an and Hadith. 

In general Kur’anic usage, the moral virtue of takwa 
denotes piety, abstinence and God-fearing obedience, 
suggesting the idea of a faith animated by works, and 
works quickened by a genuine experience of faith; in 
brief, such takwa@ is the substance of all godliness. 
Takwa is one of the most frequently mentioned reli- 
gious concepts in the Kur’4n, having entered into the 
world of Islam upon the very first appearance of the 
angel Gabriel to the Prophet. “Have you seen him 
who tries to prevent a servant when he would pray? 
Have you considered if such a one has any divine 
guidance or enjoins [others] to piety (¢akwa)”, Gabriel 
asks Muhammad in the very early siira, XCVI, 9-12, 
revealed. in the cave on Mt. Hira [9.v.] near Mecca. 
An allusion to éakw@ reappears in the second verse 
of the first siira revealed in Medina (II), where the 
Kur’an is described as “a guidance for all endowed 
with piety (hud™ hk ‘l-muttakin)’. In XLIX, 10, the 
believers are described as “naught but brothers” and, 
in a kind of communal participation in their “pious 
vigilant awareness of God” (takwa Allah), are enjoined 
to establish fraternal peace amongst themselves. An- 
other verse (IX, 123), devoted to the theme of being 
harsh on the enemies of Islam, assures believers that 
“God is with the godfearing pious devotees (ma‘a 
‘-muttakin)”. This latter verse may be compared with 
the hadith which situates takwa as the “aggregate of 
all good things” alongside dihdd which is described 
as “the monasticism [of the Muslim]” (al-Kushayri, 
al-Risala, ed. Ma‘raf Zarif and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Baltandji, Beirut 1990, 105). 

Ultimately, salvation in both this world and the 
next is attained through éakwa; with it the saints gain 
“their deserts and are untouched by evil and they 
have no grief” (XXXIX, 61; an idea also repeated 
in X, 62-3); while those with takwa@ “are driven into 
Paradise” (XX XIX, 73). The true mosque must also 
be “built upon fakwa” (TX, 108-9) if it is to be conse- 
crated (an echo of Luke, vi. 47-92). This connotation 
of fakwa is echoed in an early Kur’4n commentary— 


by Mukatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767 [g.v.])—where 
takw@ is “considered as synonymous with #khlds, pure 
sincerity, [and] ifakd@ is translated as faraka in the sense 
of ‘to abstain’ from what is evil, such as disobedience 
(ma‘siya) or associationism (shirk)” (P. Nwyia, Exégése 
coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 1970, 59). 

While takwda is, in particular, the universal measure- 
ment and the final criterion of the sincere religious 
life of the faithful Muslim who is enjoined to “avoid 
suspicion” and instead to “fear God” (takwa Allah, 
XLIX, 12; cf. [, 41), in a more general sense takwa 
appears as the common ecumenical characteristic of 
the universal man of faith, regardless of sectarian divi- 
sions and political differences based on nationality and 
ethnic origin in the verse: “We have created you male 
and female, and made you nations and tribes to know 
one another. Indeed, the noblest of you in the sight 
of God is the most God-fearing (akramakum ‘ind Allah 
atkakum)” (XLEX, 13). In al-Sulami’s recension of the 
text of the Kur’anic Tafsir ascribed to Dja‘far al-Sadik 
(d. 148/765 [g.v.]) (ed. Nywia, in MUS, xliti/4 [1967], 
181-230), the Imam explains the verse as follows (221): 
“the generous person (al-karim) is one who is, in truth, 
piously God-fearing (al-muttaki), and one who is piously 
God-fearing is one who has severed all his ties to 
created things for God’s sake”. 

The idea of takwa as specifically the Islamic species 
of piety appears in the Prophet’s saying: “Faith is 
naked and éakwda its dress” (al-iman ‘uryan wa-hbasuhu 
al-takwa) (cited by ‘Ayn al-Kudat Hamadani, Tamhidat, 
ed. ‘A. “Usayran, Tehran 1962, 325). Another hadith 
recounts that someone asked the Prophet, “Who are 
the Family of Muhammad?” He replied: “Every pious 
God-fearing person (Kull taki)” (al-Kushayrt, al-Risdla, 
105). From such traditions, it is evident that takwdé, 
as a religious concept, was seen to represent the robes 
of the Islamic faith, as well as to personify the very 
garments which cloak the Sacred appearing within 
diverse cultures and religions. 

3. Takwa@ and iman. 

Takwa was regarded as an essential element of the 
interior dimension of the act of faith, of iman ‘an “lm 
“enlightened faith” (see L. Gardet, IMAN, at Vol. III, 
1173). “The Prophet said: ‘Submission is public and 
faith is in the heart.’ Then, he pointed to his breast 
three times, repeating: ‘Fear of God (takwa) is here, 
fear of God is here’.” (Ibn Hanbal, and Ahmad b. 
Madja, cited by C. Ernst, Words of ecstasy in Sufism, 
Albany 1985, 56). 

As an element of Faith, fakwa thus embodies the 
purely internal and contemplative attitude of heart 
rather than merely external ritual practice; the same 
interiorisation of imdén which is, in fact, reflected in 
XXII, 37, which, regarding such purely physical prac- 
tices as the sacrifice of animals to feed the poor, a 
ritual part of the ceremony of Muslim pilgrimage, 
affirms that “it is not their flesh nor their blood that 
reaches God: it is your piety (fakwa) that reaches 
Him”. Commenting on this verse in his Jhya’, al- 
Ghazali notes that “What is meant here by ‘devotion’ 
(tagwa) is a quality that gains control of the heart, 
disposing it to comply with the commands it is required 
to obey” (cited in Al-Ghazali. Inner dimensions of Islamic 
worship, tr. Muhtar Holland, repr. London 1992, 35). 
Indeed, interpreting the Kur’anic reference to “heart- 
piety” (takwa al-kulib) in the same stra (XXII, 32), 
Ibn al-‘Arabr (d. 638/1240) was to point out that just 
as the human heart is in constant fluctuation in every 
breath, so genuine fakw@ must by understood as a 
kind of “‘pious-wariness-awareness’ of God with every 
breath, which is the ultimate end of what God desires 
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from man” (al-Futihat al-makkiyya, Cairo 1911, repr. 
Beirut n.d., ii, 672, 29-37); cf. Chittick’s definition 
and translation of takwd, cited above. 

Takwa was sometimes considered the supreme proof 
of the certitude of faith (yakin). Abi’ Bakr al-Warrak, 
(d. 294/906-7), an early Khurasanian mystic, observed 
that “certitude (yakin) is a light by means of which 
the devotee’s spiritual condition is illuminated. After 
he experiences such enlightenment, he is enabled to 
realise the rank of the pious (muttakin)” ‘Attar, Tadhkirat 
al-awliy@, ed. M. Isti‘lami, Tehran 1372 A.S.H./1993, 
538). Underlining the esoteric nature of piety in the 
spiritual life, al-Kalabadhi’s (d. 380/990) A: al-Ta‘arruf, 
Cairo 1933, 69, cites the statement of Sahl al-Tustar7 
(d. 283/896), author of one of the earliest mystical 
Kur’an commentaries, that “piety is to contemplate 
mystical states in the act of isolation [from aught but 
God]”. 

Such a radically interiorised outlook, which evokes 
takwa as the soul of imdén—piety as the inner life of 
faith—of course, was not always understood by exo- 
teric members of the ‘amd’. Ibn Taymiyya, an oppo- 
nent of the Safism of Ibn al-‘Arabi and_ scholastic 
philosophy, for instance, in his K. al-Imdan, interprets 
piety in its most exoteric meaning, considering imdan, 
birr (righteousness) and takwd@ to be synonymous with 
each other when used in an “absolute” sense in the 
Kur’an (as, for instance, Il, 177, V, 2), holding that 
the believers (mu’miniin) are equivalent to the God- 
fearing (muttakiin), who, in turn, are identical to the 
upright (abrar) (T. Izutsu, The concept of belief in Islamic 
theology, repr. Salem, N.H. 1988, 72-4). 

4. The mystical theology of Takwa. 

(a) Takwd-as-abstinence 

In Muslim. mystical theology, the general notion of 
takwa is that of holy fearfulness, pious vigilance over 
and abstemious fear of following one’s passions; in a 
word, the heart’s awe of God who is ever-present in 
the contemplative life of the soul (cf. al-Sharif al- 
Djurdjani, A. al-Ta‘rifat, ed. I. al-Abyari, Beirut 1985, 
90). Sahl al-Tustari’s maxim “There is no helper 
besides God; no guide besides the Prophet. There is 
no spiritual sustenance besides éakwd, nor any other 
work than patience (sabr)” quoted by al-Kushayri, 
Risala, 105) declares takwa to be the mainstay, if not 
the very sustenance, of Sift spiritual practice. In its 
perfect form, takwa@ involves abstention from every- 
thing but God, for, as Ibn Khafif (d. 371/981) states, 
“Piety is to distance yourself from everything which 
distances you from God” (‘Attar, Tadhkirat, 578). The 
connotation of “takwd-as-abstinence” is also captured 
in another al-Tustart maxim: “Whoever wishes to per- 
fect his piety, tell him to refrain from all sins” (‘Attar, 
op. cit., 313). 

(b) Takwa-as-heart-abstinence 

The contemplative interiority of takwdé, with the 
connotation of “takwd-as-the heart’s-abstinence” from 
all but God, is summed up in one of the earliest def- 
initions of the term given by Dja‘far al-Sadik that 
“for those who traverse the spiritual path (ah al-sulik), 
piety (takwa) is that you do not find within your heart 
anything but Him” (al-Tahanawt, Kashshaf istilahat al- 
funiin. A dictionary of the technical terms used in the sciences 
of the Musalmans, Calcutta 1862, ii, 1527). Aba Sa‘id 
al-Kharraz (d. 277/890 or 286/899), an important 
Safi of the school of Baghdad, in his KA. al-Haka’ik 
devoted to the vocabulary of Safi mystical experience 
on the two-fold levels of rational expression (dara) 
and mystical allusion (éskdra), combined this interi- 
orised vision of takwad with the more traditional 
Kur’anic understanding of the term in his statement 











that fakwa is “to have a heart vigilant not to let itself 
pursue passion, and a soul which guards itself against 
occasions of sin and error” (cited by Nywia, Exégése 
coranique et langage mystique, 289), Another leading mem- 
ber of the Baghdad school of Sifis, Abu ‘l-Husayn 
al-Nari (d. 295/907), in the first chapter of his Makdmat 
al-kulub discovered and edited by Nywia, Texées mys- 
tiques inédits, in MUST, xliv/9 [1968], 132), in a sec- 
tion devoted to “the qualities of the house of the 
heart of the faithful believer”, mentions takwd@ as the 
Light of Piety, the soul of Safi ethics, for the con- 
templative “Light of Piety” illuminates both faith and 
works. 

This interiorised concept of takwa of the heart more 
or less disappeared but did not altogether die out 
from the vocabulary of Siifism after the 5th/11th cen- 
tury. Thus Rizbihan Bakli (d. 606/1209 [g.v.]) wrote 
in his Mashrab al-arwah that “The root of God-fear- 
ing piety is detachment of one’s inmost consciousness 
(sirr) from everything but God, whether from the mate- 
rial or spiritual realms, during contemplation of the 
proofs of the divine Attributes and flashes of the divine 
Essence. In this manner, one’s inmost consciousness 
melts away before the onslaught of the majesty of the 
manifestation of the lights of Post-Eternity. That is 
the esoteric meaning of the Prophet’s saying: Faith is 
naked and takwd its dress” (ed. N.M. Hoca, Istanbul 
1973, 30). 

5. Takwéa 
Sifism. 

From the late 3rd/9th to the 5th/!Ith centuries, 
takwa was regularly featured in classifications devoted 
to the spiritual transactions (mu‘amalat) or moral virtues 
(akhlak) of the Siifis’ spiritual journey, being closely 
aligned to the analogous concepts of fear (khaw/), 
asceticism (zukd), and abstinence (wara‘). Al-Harith al- 
Muhasibr (d. 243/857) propounded in his K. al-RiGya 
that all piety stems from fear and dread of God Al- 
mighty. According to him, “Obedience [to God’s com- 
mands and prohibitions] is the road to salvation, and 
knowledge is the guide to the road, and the founda- 
tion of obedience is abstinence (wara‘), and the foun- 
dation of abstinence is godfearing piety (éakwa), and 
the foundation of that is self-examination (muhdsaba), 
and self-examination is based on fear (khawf) and hope 
(raga@’)” (Margaret Smith, Al-Muhasibi, an early mystic 
of Baghdad, Gambridge 1935, 89, 112). If takwa appears 
in this description as an essential “foundation” of 
ascetic theology, the emphasis on piety is even more 
accentuated later on in the same book: “O brother, 
let godliness (takwa) be your chief concern, for it is 
your capital stock, and works of supererogation beyond 
that represent your profit” (ibzd., 129), cf. also Massi- 
gnon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mys- 
tique musulmane, Paris 1928, 149. 

Al-Muhasibi’s emphasis on piety-as-godliness in early 
Islamic mysticism was formally integrated into the Safi 
methodological approach to the spiritual stations 
(makamat) in al-Kushayri’s Risdla (91-140), where takwa 
is placed fourth among the first ten spiritual stations, 
in the following sequence: [1] repentance (tawba) > 
spiritual struggle (mudjahida) > spiritual retreat, with- 
drawal (khalwa, ‘uzla) — God-fearing piety (takwa) > 
abstinence (wara‘) — asceticism (zukd) — silence (samt) 
> fear (khawf) — hope {radj@) — [10] grief (huzn). 
Despite al-Kushayri’s traditional classification of takwa 
among the rudimentary spiritual stations of the Path, 
the term often seemed to fall out of usage among 
some of the later classical authors who wrote on the 
makamat. Thus, there is no mention of takwé (whether 
as a station or a technical term) in Nicholson’s index 
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of technical terms to his critical edition of al-Sarradj’s 
(d. 378/988) K. al-Luma, nor in the Kat al-kuliib by 
Abii Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996), nor in the Tabakat 
al-sifya of Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami (d. 412/ 
1021), nor in ‘Abd Allah Ansari of Harat’s (d. 481/ 
1089) manual on the Stages of the Sift wayfarers, nor 
even in Abii Mansiir Isfahani’s (d. 417/1026) Nah 
al-khass, which had considerable influence on Ansa@ri’s 
theory of mystical stations. 

The early notion of the fundamental place of takwa 
in the ascetic theology of Islam does sometimes resur- 
face in later works, particularly those written in the 
Persian language. In his treatise Sad maydan (“The 
hundred fields”, in Mandazil al-s@irin, 299-300), which 
Ansari also devoted to the mystical stations, he set 
up tfakwa as the sixteenth station, subsequent to the 
field of abstinence (wara‘), in the following order: [11] 
self-examination (muhdsaba) — awakening (yakza) > 
asceticism (zuhd) —> detachment (tadjrid) — abstinence 
(wara‘) — God-fearing piety (takwa@) — spiritual trans- 
actions (mu‘amalat) — mindfulness (mubalat) - certi- 
tude (yakin) — [20] insight (basira). The field of takwa 
[16] is described as follows: 

“Those who fear God with proper piety (muttakiyan) 
are three [kinds of | men: the lesser, intermediate, 
and the great. 

“He who possesses the least degree [of takwa] does 
not corrupt his profession of divine Unity with asso- 
ciating others with God (shirk), or debase his sincer- 
ity (¢khla@s) with hypocrisy, or contaminate his worship 
with innovation (7d). 

“He who possesses the medial degree does not 
vitiate his service (khzdma) with false shows (nya’), or 
adulterate his sustenance with food of a doubtful 
nature, or let his mystical state (hal) become perverted 
by heedlessness. 

“He who possesses the greatest degree does not 
blemish his gratefulness with complaints; or dilute his 
sins by arguments [of his innocence], or ever cease 
to be beholden to God for His grace towards him.” 

As a key technical term or spiritual station, takwa 
is rarely present in any late classical Sift texts—among 
some of the more important of which may be men- 
tioned Abu ‘I-Nadjib al-Suhrawardi’s (d. 563/1168) 
Adab al-muridin (ed. N.M. Harawi, Arabic text with 
Pers. tr. Tehran 1363 A.S.H./1984), and ‘Izz al-Din 
Mahmiid Kashani’s (d. 735/1335) Misbah al-hidaya 
wa-miftah al-kifaya (ed. Djalal al-Din Hum@i, 2nd ed. 
Tehran 1325 A.S.H./1946); it is even absent from 
Shihab al-Din Aba Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi’s 
(d. 632/1234) ‘Awanf al-ma‘anf, which formed the lit- 
erary model for Kashani’s book, and was later to 
become the foremost manual of Sifism in the Indian 
subcontinent. 

Wherever the term turns up in later works it is 
usually considered as a necessary corollary of wara‘ 
or zuhd. For instance, in Sa‘id al-Din :al-Farghani’s 
(d. 699/1300) Mashank al-darar. Sharh-i T@iyya lbn 
Farid (ed. Djalal al-Din Ashtiyani, Tehran 1979, 150-1), 
takwa is placed among the stations belonging to the 
first of three ascending degrees of “annihilation” 
(fana’). The first degree of fand’ involves annihilation 
by means of “faring through and realisation of the 
spiritual stations, stages and mystical states such as 
repentance (fawba), self-examination {(muhdsaba), con- 
templative vigilance (murakaba), spiritual struggle (mu- 
djahada), sincerity (ikhlas), God-fearing piety (takwa), 
abstinence (wara‘), asceticism (zud) and similar related 
degrees. ...” As in al-Kushayri’s schema, al-Farghant’s 
classification places God-fearing piety among those 
virtues which the mystic must struggle to realise by 








his own will; for aspirants still bound in the bonds of 
egocentric personality, fakwd is a knife to cut through 
the cords of Selfhood. In the writings of the Persian 
mystics of the Kubrawi school, the virtue of tekwa 
featured quite prominently. In his monumental con- 
spectus of Safi doctrine, the Mirsdd al-‘bad (ed. M.A. 
Riyahi, Tehran 1352 A.S.H./1973, 257-60), Nadjm 
al-Din Razi (d. 654/1256) cites some twenty quali- 
ties (sifat) with which the disciple must be charac- 
terised in a chapter devoted to “the conditions, 
manners and qualities of a disciple”, and here takwa 
is the fifth of his sul#k; and a similar conception of 
the place of takwa in Sift ethics appears in the third 
book of the Kashf al-haka@’tk (ed. Ahmad Damghani, 
Tehran 1359/1980, 131-2)—“an exposition of the con- 
ditions for wayfaring (sulik) the mystical path”—by 
Razi’s fellow Kubrawi Shaykh ‘Aziz Nasafi (d. between 
1281-1300). 

As in the Rule of St. Benedict, for the Persian 
mystics of the Kubrawi order, God-fearing piety had 
come to be viewed as an essential virtue in the prac- 
tical ethics of the master-disciple relationship, so that 
religious devotion is indistinguishable from unhesitat- 
ing obedience to the order’s superior. 

6. Takwa’s apophasis in mediaeval Sifism. 

In the mediaeval period, the master-disciple rela- 
tionship and the role of the master in spiritual prac- 
tice, and, in particular, the need for the novice to be 
guided by an enlightened master, came to the fore- 
front of Sufi theory and practice, replacing the pre- 
vious emphasis on the ethics of éakwa as the cornerstone 
of spirituality and devotional worship in Islam. Djalal 
al-Din Rimi stated that “The gnostic is the soul of 
the Law (shar‘) and religious piety (takwda): gnosis is 
the fruit of past ascetic effort.... He [the gnostic] is 
both the command to righteousness and righteousness 
itself; he himself is both hierophant and mystery” 
(Mathnawi, ed. and tr. Nicholson, vi, vv. 2090, 2093). 
This redirection of Islamic piety towards cultivation 
of, and concentration on, the elect “Perfect Man” [see 
AL-INSAN AL-KAMIL] with the consequent devaluation 
of the devotee’s own private ascetic vigilance, is vis- 
ible in the thought of most Siifi poets of the Mongol 
period. One such poet, Mahmid Shabistari [g.v.], in 
his Gulshan-i raz thus describes the Perfect Man as 
“endowed with praiseworthy qualities, celebrated for 
knowledge (%m), asceticism (zukd) and piety (takwa)” 
(Madjmit‘a-yi Gthar-t Shaykh Mahmid Shabistart, ed. Samad 
Muwahhid, Tehran 1365 A.S.H./1986, v. 351), rel- 
egating fakwd, as did the classical masters of the School 
of Baghdad, to being a rudimentary but not insignif- 
icant principle of the Safi ethical system. However, 
a discernible difference in accentuation has occurred, 
so that the Perfect Man is the source of piety rather 
than piety being the animus of individual spiritual- 
ity. Ultimately, the Perfect Man may decide to dis- 
pense with all pious fear as well, since he is “free of 
the ties of master and disciple, beyond all asceticism 
(gukd) and all the fictions of piety (takwa)” (abid., v. 
862). 

In the works of Sa‘di and Hafiz, the two greatest 
Persian Siiff lyricists, another kind of de-accentuation 
on individual piety is evident, with takwd often deni- 
grated as a kind of spiritual attitude characteristic of 
cold-hearted ascetics (zé/id) and formalist preachers. 
“Wherever the Sultan of Love appears, no power is 
left in the arm of takwa,” asserts Sa‘di in the Gulistan 
(ed. Kh. Khatib-Rahbar, Tehran 1348/1969, 337), and 
in his ghazals he cries out: “Stand on your feet, so 
we can cast aside this blue [Safi] cloak/Throw to the 
winds of antinominianism this idolatry which bears 
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the name of piety (shirk-i takwa-nam 1a)” (Ghazalha-yi 
Sadi, ed. N. Izadparast, Tehran 1362/1983, 23). Sa‘di 
probably knew of al-Kushayri’s notion that “the root 
of takwa@ is fear of all idolatrous associationism (al- 
shirk)” (Risdla, 105), and in this verse no doubt merely 
wished to criticise the element of self-consciousness 
which ¢akwa often engendered in less sincere adepts, 
re-evoking the classical concept of ftakwd which had 
recognised the need to develop an apophatic discourse 
capable of expressing the interior subtleties of its ideal 
(Aba Bakr al-Wasiti, d. 320/931, a member of the 
Baghdad School, stated “piety is that you piously 
abstain from your own [self-indulgent] piety”, cited 
in ‘Attar, Tadhkirat, 745). 

This paradoxical approach to the classical ideal of 
piety in Islam, expressed—in order to avoid meta- 
physical reification—in the wish to transcend the 
dichotomy of piety/impiety, godliness/ungodliness 
(understanding the affirmation of faith and piety as a 
subtle form of delimitation, an idolatry of a mundane 
doctrine instead of adoration of the Transcendent), is 
best expressed in the poetry of Hafiz, as in the fol- 
lowing verse: 

In the way of the Siff it’s total infidelity 

to put your trust in knowledge and piety; 

Although a pilgrim boast a hundred arts 

Just the same, he must have trust. 

(Diwan, ed. Khanlari, 2nd ed. Tehran 
A.S.H./1983, 559). 

Elsewhere he asks: “What relation does libertinism 
(rindi) have to purity and piety (takwa)?/How wide 
the gap between the priest’s homily and the rebeck’s 
refrain!” (Diwan, 20). In another place, he boasts, “So 
many nights I’ve strayed from Piety’s path (rah-7 takwa) 
with harp and daff/but now they say, I'll set my foot 
on the strait and narrow path—indeed, a likely tale” 
(ibid., 324, no, 154 |. 2), scorning to sully the hon- 
our of his dervish cloak by following the pedestrian 
rites of canonical piety. Indeed, Hafiz’s libertinism 
seems a far cry from the religious sentiment of Abi 
‘]-Darda’ (d. 32/652-3 [q.v.]), the celebrated Com- 
panion of the Prophet greatly venerated by early Siifis, 
who was reported to have preferred piety (takwa) above 
forty years of ritual worship and observances (%bdda) 
(Massignon, Essai, 158). 

With Hafiz and his followers, the austere ideals of 
early Islamic piety reached both a moral threshold 
and a metaphysical apex, as the journey from Kur’anic 
religious concept to ascetic doctrinal ideal based on 
fear and abstinence, to the interiorised Sift notion of 
piety as the faith of the heart culminated in the irony 
of the paradox which dissolves the mystic’s need for 
the scala perfectionis of his own via negativa. 
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TALIB at-HAKK, “Seeker of the Truth”, the 
title given to the Ibadi Kharidjite leader ‘App 
ALLAH b. YauyA, d. end of 130-beginning of 
131/August-September 748. 

According to the chronicler al-Shammakhi (d. 
928/1522), the full name of this leader from the Banta 
Shaytan of Kinda was Abi Yahya ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yahya b. ‘Umar b. al-Aswad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Harith b. Mu‘awiya b. al-Harith al-Kindi (Siyar, 98). 
He adopted the title of “Seeker of the Truth” at the 
beginning of the year 129/746 on receiving the oath 
of allegiance as Jmam of the Ibadi community of 
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Hadramawt and Yemen. The Arabic sources give 
scanty information on him. A biography written by 
an anonymous Ibadi author, the Sirat al-Imam ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yahya, together with a collection of his poems, 
was still available in the 9th/15th century, but has 
not survived until now (A. de G. Motylinski, Bibliographie 
du Mzab, in Bulletin de Correspondance Africaine, iii [1885], 
20, nos. 29-30). 

‘Abd Allah b. Yahya was kai to Ibrahim b. Djabala 
b. Makhrama al-Kindi, the Umayyad vice-governor 
of Hadramawt. He was a pious man and an ener- 
getic leader, and his inflexible attitude towards in- 
fringements of Kur’4nic precepts, which were still 
widespread, won over the hearts of those Yemenis 
who were dissatisfied with the Umayyad régime. He 
was in touch with the Ibadis of Basra, who had spread 
their propaganda across the Arabian peninsula using 
the Meccan Pilgrimage to disseminate their principles. 
Abu ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abi Karima, the leader of 
the Ibadis of Basra, encouraged him to revolt against 
the Umayyad government and sent to him not only 
weapons and funds but also some prominent person- 
alities, amongst them Abii Hamza al-Mukhtar and 
Baldj b. “Ukba al-Azdi, who came to the Hadramawt 
with the aim of organising an imamate. The revolt 
appears to have taken place towards the end of 127 
or the beginning of 128/745-6. Having gained con- 
trol in Hadramawt, the rebels then in 129/747 crossed 
into Yemen and occupied the capital San‘a’. There 
‘Abd Allah b. Yahya distributed the wealth of the 
Umayyad treasury to the poor and, as /mdm, showed 
himself to be of a mild disposition. He organised a 
new system of administration but nevertheless kept 
the former officials in their old ranks. Many Kharidjites 
from other regions flocked to him, attracted by his 
honesty and rectitude. At the end of the year 129/747, 
at the time of pilgrimage, ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya decided 
to occupy the two Holy Cities, Mecca and Medina. 
The Ibadi army, only 900 or 1,000 strong, under the 
command of Abi’ Hamza al-Mukhtar, took Mecca 
with ease, and then went on to occupy Medina. 

From Hidjaz, the Ibadis now became an immedi- 
ate threat to the Umayyads in Syria, so that, despite 
his waning might, the caliph Marwan II assembled 
sufficient strength to overcome the rebels. Around the 
beginning of Djumada I 130/January 748, a strong 
army composed of 4,000 Syrian soldiers, led by ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. ‘Atyya, marched against Medina. Abi 
Hamza was defeated and killed. At the end of 130 
A.H. the Syriau army marched against Yemen. On 
receiving news of this, ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya, at the 
head of an Ibadr force, left San‘a’ to prevent the 
Syrians from penetrating the land. The encounter 
between the two armies took place not far from 
Djurash, where the Ibadi army suffered a_ serious 
defeat. Talib al-Hakk was killed and his head sent to 
Marwan II, while the rest of the Ibadis took cover 
in the fortified town of Shibam [g.v.]. A long elegy 
on the fallen leaders is quoted in Aghani’, xxiii, 148 ff. 
While this serious Ibadi rising was quelled, it is nev- 
ertheless true that the anarchy that it provoked con- 
tributed to the final undoing of Umayyad power and 
enabled the ‘Abbasid insurrection to penetrate more 
easily to the heart of the empire. Having defeated 
‘Abd Allah b. Yahya, ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Atiyya took 
San‘a’ and brought Hadramawt into submission, but 
afterwards received from the caliph Marwan b. 
Muhammad an order to return to Mecca. He was 
thus forced to conclude a peace with the Ibadis and 
to recognise their independence in Hadramawt. After 
the death of Talib al-Hakk, ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘id 
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al-Hadrami was recognised as his successor by the 
Ibadis of both Hadramawt and Basra. 
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sift ae (ErstLia FRANCESCA) 
TALIBAN, Pers. plural of Arabic fab “student”, 

a term coming into use in the last years of the 20th 
century for a radical Islamist group in 
Afghanistan. 

These “religious students” became the face of radi- 
cal Islam during the late 1990s, when they controlled 
most of Afghanistan. They emerged in reaction to 
widespread lawlessness in south-western Afghanistan 
in the summer of 1994 and went on to become the 
dominant force in Afghanistan until their defeat by a 
US-led coalition of forces in the autumn of 2001. 
Core leaders of the Taliban were trained in the 
madrasas or religious colleges of Pakistan’s North-West 
Frontier Province (NWFP) and Balichistan affiliated 
to or run by the conservative Islamist Pakistani politi- 
cal movement, the Djami‘at al-‘Ulama-i Islami/Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema-i-Islami (JUI) party, whose ideology blended 
Wahhabi influences from Arabia with the Déobandi 
tradition of South Asia. 

Led by a former mudjadhid in the Afghan-Soviet War 
of the 1980s, Mulla Muhammad ‘Umar, the early 
Taliban were primarily young former mudjahidin, mostly 
southern Pushtiins. There is debate about whether the 
Taliban were essentially an indigenous movement that 
Pakistan supported to advance its own foreign policy 
goals, or whether the Taliban were from the begin- 
ning a creation of Pakistan, which had seen its Afghan 
policy frustrated by the civil war between mudjdhidin 
factions following the fall of the Communist govern- 
ment in April 1992 and was seeking an alternative 
faction to support, especially in the fractious Kandahar 
area. Regardless of the source of their genesis, the 
Taliban gained prominence and power through deep, 
early, and multi-faceted support from Pakistan’s Interior 
Ministry, Inter-Services Intelligence Directorate (ISI), 
army, and society and were Pakistan’s proxy army in 
Afghanistan by 1995. From a strategic standpoint, the 
Taliban provided Pakistan with a militia that could 
possibly settle the power struggle within Afghanistan, 
but at the minimum could control the southwest of 
the country and make possible a stable route for trade 
with Central Asia. 

After their unexpected emergence near Kandahar 





in October 1994, the Taliban steadily advanced to 
gain control of almost all of Afghanistan, despite some 
setbacks, such as the-massacre of their forces at Mazar- 
i-Sharif in May 1997 and Northern Alliance leader 
Ahmad Shah Mas‘iid’s counter-attack north of Kabul 
in August 1999. Following their capture of Kandahar 
in November 1994, the Taliban advanced through 
Pushtiin tribal areas toward Kabul, ultimately forcing 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar’s Hizb-i Islami to evacuate its 
positions south of the city. The then Defence Minister, 
Ahmad Shah Mas‘iid soundly defeated the Taliban 
and drove them out of range of Kabul in the spring 
of 1995, so the Taliban turned their attention to west- 
ern Afghanistan, capturing Harat in September 1995, 
In September 1996 the Taliban flanked Kabul to the 
east and captured Dyalalabad, then drove up the main 
road through steep gorges toward Kabul, which fell 
without a fight later that month. Having taken con- 
trol of the capital and most of Afghanistan after only 
two years, in 1997 the Taliban sought to conquer the 
north of Afghanistan and finish off the remnants of 
the Burhanuddin Rabbani government. 

Divisions within the Northern Alliance made pos- 
sible the temporary Taliban capture of Mazar-i-Sharif 
in May 1997, but after four days local militias rebelled 
and destroyed the Taliban forces there, while a Taliban 
force that had come up from Kabul through the 
Salang Pass was cut off and surrounded in Kunduz. 
In the summer of 1998 the Taliban pushed resolutely 
into the north once again, this time capturing Mazar- 
i-Sharif in August and Bamiyan in September. 
Following the fall of both cities, the Taliban killed or 
forcibly relocated thousands of the residents. After 
the campaigns of 1998, the Taliban controlled all but 
10-15% of the country, primarily the rugged north- 
eastern mountains where Ahmad Shah Mas‘iid’s well- 
organised Tadjik army held on. Combat ebbed and 
flowed in and out of this area over the next three 
years, with Mas‘tid having great success in August 
1999, but his assassination on 9 September 2001 by 
al-Ka‘ida (al-Qaeda) operatives coincided with the 
beginning of a final Taliban push into his salient that 
might have been successful had the events of 11 
September 2001 not brought the United States into 
Afghanistan with the goal of destroying the Taliban. 

Afghanistan’s long war destroyed or discredited 
most of its traditional leadership and led to a deep 
Islamisation of its society, providing the milieu in 
which the Taliban could arise. The Taliban were the 
last and most vehement of Afghdnistan’s Islamist lead- 
ers, but they were simultaneously a Pushtiin ethnic 
movement and a militia for Pakistan. Thus, their rise 
to power hardened ethnic divisions in Afghanistan and 
heightened the regional competition between Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran and Russia for control within the 
country. The multiple sources of Taliban identity gave 
the movement a plasticity that enhanced its resiliency 
over time. The Taliban leadership was comprised of 
Kandahar-area Pushtiins of different tribal and sub- 
tribal lineages, but most of the Inner Shira (council) 
knew each other from shared combat experiences dur- 
ing the Afghan-Soviet War and/or shared time in 
Pakistani madrasas. As the movement expanded its ter- 
ritorial control, its ranks grew to include eastern and 
northern Ghilzai Pushtiins, some ethnic minority mili- 
tias, and former Afghan Communist soldiers from the 
Khalk/Khalq faction (introduced by the Pakistanis to 
provide the Taliban with specialised military skills in 
which they were lacking; following the conquests of 
1998 most of the ex-Communists were purged). 

The Taliban also were an international force, with 
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thousands of Pakistani “volunteers” (over 100,000 had 
served by the time of the Taliban’s defeat) and an 
“international brigade” of largely Arab fighters under 
the command of Usama b. Ladin/Osama bin Laden. 
When the Taliban captured Djalalabad in 1996 they 
began a partnership with Osama bin Laden and his 
al-Ka‘ida organisation that was based in that area. 
Over the next few years, the Taliban-al-Ka‘ida nexus 
became more puritanical and intolerant of Afgha- 
nistan’s northern minorities, and increasingly larger 
numbers of Pakistani “volunteers” joined the move- 
ment. Thus, what was initially seen in the southwest 
of Afghanistan as a local Pushtiin movement came to 
be seen by its northern opponents as a front for 
Pakistani aspirations in Afghanistan. 

As the Taliban grew more numerous, tensions 
between the different factions within the movement 
occurred on several levels. The early core of Taliban 
leaders kept most of the positions of authority, and 
many of them remained in Kandahar near to Mulla 
‘Umar, who ruled from there rather than moving to 
Kabul when it fell in 1996. Over time, a moderate 
faction led by Premier Muhammad Rabbani and 
Foreign Minister Wakil Ahmad lost ground to the 
growing influence of a hard-line faction affiliated with 
Osama bin Laden. This cost the Taliban international 
recognition (only Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United Arab Emirates ever recognised the movement) 
and support. During the late 1990s, al-Ka‘ida became 
increasingly aggressive, targeting the U.S. in several 
high-profile operations, which led to U.S. cruise mis- 
sile attacks on Afghanistan in August 1998, increased 
USS. pressure on the Taliban to give up Bin Laden, 
and sanctions by the U.S. and U.N. on the Taliban 
régime starting in 1999. The struggle between mod- 
erates and hard-liners within the Taliban shifted in 
favour of the latter group with the destruction of 
the cliff Buddhas of Bamiyan in March 2001 and 
the death of Muhammad Rabbani in April 2001. 
Ultimately, the attacks by al-Ka‘ida on the U.S. on 
11 September 2001 brought about the destruction of 
the Taliban and al-Ka‘ida rule and the implementation 
of an interim government in December 2001 headed 
by Hamid Karzai, a Durrani Pushtiin tribal leader. 

The Taliban were a tribal militia, a Pakistani proxy 
army, and a movement for social change in Afghan- 
istan. Their early success on the battlefield was due 
to the shared ethnicity and war-weariness of the popu- 
lations in the areas that they conquered during 1994-6. 
They also presented themselves as simple men moti- 
vated by piety and a desire to Islamise Afghan soci- 
ety, holding themselves in contrast to the formerly 
noble mudjdhidin whose lust for power had caused 
them to stray from the straight path of Islamic gov- 
ernance. Ultimately, though, the Taliban extended 
their control over almost all of Afghanistan due to 
extensive Pakistani support, including money, weapons, 
training, military advisers, direct military involvement, 
logistical support, and recruits. The return of tens of 
thousands of these recruits to Pakistan exacerbated 
and deepened Islamist trends in that society, produc- 
ing an effect referred to within that country as the 
“Talibanisation” of Pakistan. 

Although they ruled most of Afghanistan for sev- 
eral years, Taliban governance was mostly non-exist- 
ent. Perhaps this was by design, and Afghanistan's 
state failure under the Taliban was a conscious effort 
to destroy a Western model of government there, but 
more hkely it reflected ‘Taliban incompetence at gov- 
ernment. Rule was by decree from Mulla ‘Umar, or 
from organisations such as the Ministry for the 





Promotion of Virtue and Prevention of Vice (Amr bi 
t-Ma‘iif wa-Nahy ‘an al-Munkar), a religious police mod- 
elled on the similar organisation that exists in Saudi 
Arabia. A 30 to 40-man Shira advised Mulla ‘Umar. 
There were few funds for routine government, and 
most of the 27 ministries sat idle, as such funds as 
the Taliban did have went into the war effort against 
the Northern Alliance. Traditional social welfare. func- 
tions of government such as infrastructure re-building 
were carried out by international aid organisations in 
Afghanistan, although the Taliban frequently con- 
strained their operations. 

The centrepiece of Taliban Islamisation policy was 
the maltreatment of women and girls, denying them 
access to adequate health care, education, jobs and 
basic human rights. Women’s status and position in 
Afghan society had come to be symbolic of all that 
the Taliban opposed, and their mistreatment of females 
helped keep their young male fighters unified and 
supportive, since most of them had learned in the 
Pakistani madrasas that women were supposed to be 
constrained in the ways practiced by the Taliban lead- 
ership. Other notable Taliban social policies included 
applying Sharia punishments (based on ‘Taliban inter- 
pretation of the Sharia, which was influenced by 
Pushtiinwali, or code of the Pushtiins), such as exe- 
cution for adultery and amputation of hands for theft; 
forcing men to attend mosque services and grow beards 
as signs of piety; bans on all forms of secular enter- 
tainment, such as sports, music and television; and 
ultimately the destruction of images in Afghanistan, 
including the world-famous Bamiyan Buddhas. 

The Taliban were a by-product of Afgh@nistan’s 
long and highly destructive war and capped a decades- 
long movement to Islamise Afghan society, itself a 
reaction to an even longer attempt by Afghan urban 
élites to modemise the country. The collapse of the 
Afghan state, the Islamisation of the Afghan resistance 
movement and refugee population, and the regional 
geopolitical struggle following the Cold War combined 
to create the unique conditions that gave rise to the 
Taliban. U.S.-led military operations beginning in late 
2001 have now almost destroyed the Taliban move- 
ment, but the underlying ideology of Islamising the 
state and society remains and continues to influence 
Afghanistan. 
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TARA’ORI, an alternative name for the place men- 
tioned in Indo-Muslim history as Nardin or 
Nandana in the Jhelum District of the Western 
Pandjab, now in Pakistan; see on it NANDANA, in Suppl. 

TARDJAMA. 

4. (b) The 20th century. 

In the 20th century, translation into Arabic con- 
tributed noticeably to the shaping of modern Arabic 
literatures and cultures. It arose in historical circum- 
stances which considerably differed from those of the 
Arabic translation movement (harakat al-tardjama) in the 
previous century (see 4. (a) at Vol. X, 232b). The 
colonial experience, the rise of nationalist and anti- 
colonial movements, and the subsequent formation of 
independent Arab nation states exercised a strong ideo- 
logical impact on Arab societies. The specific devel- 
opments of translation as an integral part of Arabic 
national cultures embodied their changing interests 
and priorities. 

In the early decades of the century, the prolifera- 
tion of privately-owned periodicals and publishing 
houses in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Palestine and ‘Irak 
made possible the broader transmission of texts into 
Arabic. New centres of translation emerged in the 
communities of Arab immigrants in Northern and 
Southern America [see MAHDJAR]. Journalists, writers 
and scholars participated, along with trained profes- 
sionals, in thriving translation practices. As the num- 
ber of translated works increased on an unprecedented 
scale, the sources, methods and forms of individual 
translations diversified. 

For the first time in Arabic cultural history, the 
translation of literature took precedence over other 
forms of linguistic and cultural import. This new cul- 
tural phenomenon was related to a massive transla- 
tion of Western fiction prompted by the growing 
demand of readers dissatisfied with traditional forms 
of literary discourse. Their manifest interest in trans- 
lated narratives, especially short stories, met a strong 
response on the part of Arab authors searching for 
new ways of artistic expression. Transmission of 
Western literature became an integral part of their 
creative activity, along with composition of original 
works in the new fictional genres discovered through 
the experience of translation. Prominent early con- 
tributors to Arabic literary translation were the writ- 
ers and poets Hafiz Ibrahim, Mustafa al-Manfalitt 
[g.2v.], the first school of modern Egyptian writing, 
madrasat al-diwan (the Diwan school); Nadjib al-Haddad, 
Salim al-Nakkash and Nikala Haddad in Lebanon; 
Khalil Baydas, Antiin Ballan, and Nadjati Sidki in 
Palestine; Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali and Tanyiis ‘Abduh 
in Syria; Salim Battt and Mahmiid Ahmad al-Sayyid 
in ‘Irak; and the leading figures of madrasat al-mahdjar 
(the literary school of Arab immigrants in the United 
States) Nasib ‘Arida, ‘Abd al-Masth Haddad and 
Mikhail Nu‘ayma [g.z.]. 

The involvement of writers and poets broadened 
the scale of literary translation. While the majority of 
translated texts represented short stories, novellas and 
novels, since the beginning of the century more 
attempts were made at translation of European drama 
and poetry. In addition to French classical plays by 
Corneille, Rostand and Moliére, Shakespeare’s works— 
especially Romeo and Juliet—inspired several early Arabic 
adaptations. Taha Husayn [g.v.] translated and pub- 
lished an anthology of Greek dramatic poetry (1920), 
Racine’s Andromaque (1935) and a selection of Western 
drama (1959). Poems by Victor Hugo, Lamartine and 
Shelley were amongst the first rendered into Arabic. 
Typically, Arab translators dealt with differences of 














prosody between the traditions of Western and clas- 
sical Arabic poetry by rendering Western poetic forms 
into prose. Further generic changes as in al-Manfaliti’s 
radical transformation of a rhymed play—Rostand’s 
Gyrano de Bergerac (1921)—into a novel were uncom- 
mon. The modern Arabic poetic free-verse style devel- 
oped since the 1950s offered translators of poetry a 
new tool. 

French literature remained an essential source of 
translation in the first decades of the century: report- 
edly, by 1930 more than 150 French authors were 
represented in Arabic translations, and about 15 
English ones. The contributions of madrasat al-mahdjar 
included the introduction of Arab readers to classical 
works of American and Russian literatures. In 1920, 
Ahmad Hasan al-Zayyat’s eloquent Arabic rendition 
of Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers from the 
German original was still a rare occurrence. In the 
inter-war period, single works by Italian, Greek and 
Turkish authors attracted translators’ attention as 
embodiments of national cultures to which they related 
by way of human and intellectual experience. 

Not all Western source texts selected for transla- 
tion, nor all of their Arabic versions, were of high 
literary and cultural value. A great deal of transla- 
tors’ production catered to the needs of a growing 
popular market for romantic stories, mysteries and 
adventures. Translation techniques involving rewritings 
(tardjama mawdii‘a), adaptations (tardjama bi ‘l-tasarmuf), 
additions (¢dafat), abridgements (tardjama mulakhkhasa), 
and various changes of the genre, set, plot and 
characters of the original, did not always yield good 
quality in the target language. Yet the substantial body 
of Arab fictional texts that those early translations 
built contributed, by its sheer mass, to familiarising 
Arabic readers with new genres of fiction. At their 
best, the pioneers of Arabic literary translation cre- 
ated works, which, like original writings, expressed 
and affirmed their own cultural identity and tradi- 
tions through the forms of Western literature. The 
appreciation of their audiences accounts for the 
longevity of such creative translations. They continued 
to flourish well into the 1940s, long after the genres 
of Western fiction had been adopted in Arabic writing, 
replacing traditional forms of literary discourse. 

A similar symbiosis between translation and cre- 
ation of literature is observed in many national cul- 
tures at the formative stage, when writers commonly 
use translation as a creative device and for address- 
ing what they perceive as the pressing issues and 
actual cultural needs of their societies and time. Since 
the 1920s, modern Arabic literary theory and criti- 
cism have contributed to the emergence of new per- 
ceptions of translation, which have determined its 
subsequent evolution as a creative activity with spe- 
cific social and cultural functions. 

Extensive transmission of Western scientific knowl- 
edge and intellectual thought continued. Translated 
contemporary works of history, philosophy and liter- 
ary theory were an integral part of the critical debates 
of the day (e.g. the translation of Thomas Carlyle’s 
On heroes, hero-worship, and the heroic in history (1911) by 
the Diwan school). Translations of Herbert Spencer’s 
On education (1908) and Lebon’s work on pedagogy 
(by Taha Husayn, 1921) reflected the edifying prior- 
ities of Arab intellectuals. Ahmad Lutfr al-Sayyid’s 
[g.v.] renderings of Aristotle from the original (1924- 
35) introduced the classical tradition of Western intel- 
lectual thought. At that time, major influences on 
modem Arabic literary theory and criticism (Freud’s 
psychoanalysis, the ideas of the Russian formalists, 
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etc.) were also exercised through the intermediary of 
Western languages different from the original. 

In the second half of the century, translation entered 
a new phase of development under the aegis of the 
independent Arab nation states. The cultural policy 
of ta7ib [g.v.) (arabisation) adopted by Arab govern- 
ments placed special emphasis on translation as a 
means of interaction with other cultures meant to 
serve what they deemed the interest of Arab societies 
and their comprehensive advancement. 

Efforts have been made to support the study of 
translation and develop translators’ professional skills. 
Translation is a commonly taught subject within for- 
eign language acquisition programmes at the high 
school level. Arab translators receive modern profes- 
sional training in independent academic institutions 
(e.g. al-Mustansiriyya School in ‘Irak; King Fahd 
School for Translation in Morocco), or through aca- 
demic programmes in translation offered in a num- 
ber of universities (e.g. the King Su‘td University in 
Saudi Arabia; Yarmik University in Jordan; Alexandria 
University in Egypt, etc.). The academic institutions 
develop translation studies as well (e.g. the Translation 
Center at the King Su‘iid University worked in the 
last decade on a major project designed to catalogue 
20th-century Arabic translations). Pan-Arab confer- 
ences provide forums for discussion of policies and 
issues of translation (e.g. al-Tunis, 1979, on develop- 
ing common criteria for selecting texts for translation, 
reassessing the status and training of Arab translators, 
etc.; Jordan, 1992, on translation studies; Egypt, 1995, 
on scientific translation; etc.). 

At the national level, the ministries of culture and 
education oversee translation activities. In many coun- 
tries, translators are syndicated in professional organ- 
isations and unions, and some are individual members 
of the International Translators’ Union (Geneva). 

At the regional level, two organisations formulate 
pan-Arab strategies of translation. The objective of 
the Arabisation Coordination Bureau (1961, Rabat) is 
to create and update a unified system of modern 
Arabic terminology. The Arab Center for Arabisa- 
tion, Translation, Authorship and Publication (1989, 
Damascus) supports translation into Arabic of mate- 
rials for higher and university education in all areas 
of academic and technical specialisation, and of dis- 
tinguished works in the fields of the sciences, litera- 
ture and arts. Both organisations are affiliated with 
ALECSO. Recent contributions of Arab translators to 
ALECSO’s cultural programmes include publications 
of Baste Arabic dictionary (1988) and Trilingual thesaurus: 
Arabic, English, French (1995); and the ongoing projects 
Translations of distinguished books on science and technology, 
and Arabic unified dictionanes. The Islamic Organisation 
for Culture and Science also retains translation pro- 
grammes. 

Over the last five decades, translation production 
has increased everywhere in the Arab world. Egypt 
and Syria hold leading positions, with more than 100 
publishers of translations in each country (here and 
further below, statistics by UNESCO, Index transla- 
tionum). Lately, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait have emerged 
as major translation centres. 

French and English remain the important sources 
of Arabic translation, used also as intermediaries for 
transmission of texts written in other original lan- 
guages. Since the 1930s, and especially with the influx 
of American culture in the post-World War II period, 
English became the main source language of transla- 
tion into Arabic. In the course of the most recent 
decades, the source languages diversified, reflecting 





new cultural priorities on the part of Arab authors, 
audiences and institutions related to the acquisition of 
modern technologies and know-how; to the interest 
in literatures and cultures traditionally not represented, 
or under-represented by Arabic translation, etc. The 
pool of languages from which translations are cur- 
rently undertaken includes Japanese, Chinese, and 
other less common foreign languages. The leading lan- 
guages from which books were translated into Arabic 
in the last 20 years are: English (3188 translations), 
Russian (1388), French (929), German (263), Spanish 
(149), Persian (77), Italian (58) and Turkish (49). 

The majority of texts translated in the second half 
of the century represent fiction of European origin: 
Shakespeare is the most translated foreign author, with 
a total of 49 Arabic translations, closely followed by 
Agatha Christie with 47. Emerging since the inter- 
war period new concepts of the nature of translation 
and its cultural functions manifested themselves in a 
more attentive approach to the selection and trans- 
mission of original texts. Translators’ creativity was 
employed to best express the ideas of the original 
using the tools of the modern Arabic language. The 
resulting more accurate renditions of classics by Balzac, 
Turgenev, Dickens, Baudelaire, Guy de Maupassant, 
Sartre, Gorky, Thomas Mann, Camus, James Joyce, 
T.S. Eliot, Virginia Woolf and Apollinaire exposed 
readers to a variety of writing styles, and encouraged 
since the 1950s new trends in Arabic prose (realism, 
modernism, stream-of-consciousness), and poetry (the 
free-verse movement). In drama, Chekhov, Henrik 
Ibsen and Harold Pinter elicited many translations 
(the latter’s works compiled in a three-volume edition 
appeared in Cairo in 1987). Since 1983, Kuwait’s 
Ministry of Information has published a series of mod- 
ern translations from classical Greek of Euripides’ 
tragedies. 

Among the significant American writers translated 
in that period (e.g. Faulkner, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, 
Henry Miller), Edgar Allan Poe was better known for 
his mystery stories than as a poet, but Mark Twain 
remained most popular, his early Arabic renditions 
revisited by later translators. Lately, Arabic versions 
of Walt Disney’s books head the growing production 
of children’s literature in translation, including classic 
tales by Leo Tolstoy, Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm, 
Hans Christian Andersen, and modern Western 
authors. 

In the 1960s to early 1980s, publishers in Moscow, 
Leipzig and other cultural centres of the then Com- 
munist countries produced a large number of Arabic 
translations introducing classics of their national liter- 
atures. The collaboration between Arab and European 
translators and publishing houses continues to broaden 
the perspective of Arab readers on European literary 
traditions (e.g. Arab and Swedish translators at pre- 
sent render from the original poems by Tomas 
Transtrémer, one of Sweden’s most important con- 
temporary poets, whose forthcoming Arabic anthol- 
ogy will be published by al-Mu’assasa al-‘Arabiyya li 
‘|-Dirasat wa ‘l-Nashr in 2003). 

Numerous translations of works by Milan Kundera 
(Czech Republic), Wole Soyinka (Nigeria), Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez (Colombia) and Aziz Nesin (‘Turkey) 
in the course of the last decade testify to lasting aspi- 
rations by leading Arab translators and publishers to 
bring the best of modern world literature to their 
audiences. 

In literary translation, transmission through inter- 
mediary languages remains a problem (e.g. Kundera 
and Marquez were first translated from French; Italo 
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Calvino and Ibsen from English; etc.). Duplications 
(e.g. four recent renderings of George Orwell’s 1984) 
could be avoided through better professional com- 
munication (al-‘Aysawi, 1-12). 

Translations of non-fictional literature range from 
the modern sciences, business, social theories, philo- 
sophy (e.g. Foucault), psychoanalysis (e.g. Freud, Pierre 
Daco), literary theory (e.g. Barthes), general history, 
history of religions and religious writings, psychology 
and social behaviour (e.g. Edward De Bono), to popu- 
lar science adaptations, textbooks at all educational 
levels, etc. Randomly selected and outdated source 
texts are by no means an exception. 

Works which represent Western points of view on 
the history and culture of the region, have always 
aroused interest among Arab translators and readers 
(e.g. the latest accomplishment of the Egyptian National 
Translation Project, the 2002 translation of Marilyn 
Booth’s study on Bayram al-Tinisi; the recent trans- 
lations of studies on modern Palestinian and Egyptian 
history by the German scholar Alexander Schélch; 
on Libyan history by the Italian scholar Francesco 
Coro; etc.). 

A growing transmission of modern scientific knowl- 
edge has emphasised the need for an even closer co- 
operation between professionals in specific fields and 
in translation in the search for Arabic equivalents of 
foreign terms and modes of scientific expression (al- 
“Aysawi, 15). 

During the entire modern period, translations have 
been made primarily in al-fush@. While the part of 
al-‘ammiyya increases in original fictional writings, and 
the performing arts of Arabic theatre and cinema, it 
remains limited in fictional translation. The colloquial 
versions of Arabic are entirely absent from non- 
fictional translation. As a target language, al-fusha has 
shown flexibility, adjusting its structures to fit new 
forms of discourse brought by translation. In the 
process of giving shape to new ideas and meanings, 
translation has constantly perfected its linguistic vehicle. 
By modernising the vocabulary, amplifying the seman- 
tics, and modifying and simplifying the sentence struc- 
ture of the language, translation contributes to building 
a modern, informative and to-the-point style of expres- 
sion in literary Arabic. Modern translation has enriched 
the cultures of Arab nations and shared their best 
achievements with the world: in the last two decades 
of the 20th century alone, 6881 books were trans- 
lated into Arabic, and 6756 from Arabic into other 
languages. 
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TARIB. 

2. Arabicisation as a weapon of modern 
political policy. 

Given that the Arabic language is commonly iden- 
ufied as a vital, if not the most important, aspect of 
Arab nationalist ideologies—whether they are pan- 
Arab, regional, or state-specific—Arabicisation has 
played a significant role in modern Arab politics. In 
the early 19th century, before Arab nationalist dis- 
course began to emerge, Muhammad ‘AIT {q.v.] of 
Egypt laid the foundations for the use of Arabic as 
an instrument of state-building. As part of his efforts 
to modernise education in Egypt, particularly military, 
medical and scientific education, Muhammad ‘Alt 
authorised the establishment of a School of Languages 
(Madrasat al-Alsun) in 1835. The school was closed in 
1850 during the reign of ‘Abbas Hilmi I [¢.v.] but 
reopened in 1863 on orders of Isma‘il. Under the 
leadership of Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi (1801-73 {g.v.]) during 
both of its phases, the school undertook an ambitious 
program of not only training translators, but also of 
translating and publishing European texts in Arabic. 
Thus, the School of Languages pioneered the ideol- 
ogy and the methodology of ta‘rib. The European 
works chosen for translation reflected the interests of 
the State as determined mainly by al-Tahtawi, who 
remained loyal to the house of Muhammad ‘Alt 
throughout his life. These works included texts in 
geography, history, medicine, military sciences and 
politics. In translating modern European works into 
Arabic, the staff of the School of Languages devised 
not only the principles for rendering foreign languages 
into a clear, modern Arabic idiom, but also coined 
Arabic vocabulary to express novel technical terms. 
In many ways, therefore, the school provided the intel- 
lectual resources for the Arab nationalist movement 
that gained ground in the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury and provided Arab nationalists with grounds for 
asserting the continuing vitality and centrality of Arabic 
in their nationalist programs. 

The work of European and American missionaries, 
primarily in the Levant, provided a second catalyst 
for the revitalisation of Arabic during the 19th cen- 
tury. American and British Protestant missions, eager 
to distinguish themselves from the French Catholics, 
who insisted upon and actively promoted the use of 
French, encouraged the translation of the Bible and 
liturgical readings into Arabic. The schools established 
by Protestant missionaries also promoted the study of 
Arabic in their curricula. The political consequences 
of these policies were perhaps more significant and 
long-lasting than the religious: The missionaries helped 
to nurture a sense of Arab national identity among 
both Muslims and Christians that distinguished them 
linguistically from the other constituents of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

Arabicisation in Arab nationalist discourse 

The unifying factor of language in Arab nationalism 
is a theme developed at length by a number of intel- 
lectuals during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi (ca. 1849-1902 [g.v.]) 
viewed Arab political unity and cultural revival as a 
necessary precursor to pan-Islamic unity and revival. 
In Umm al-kura, as part of his argument for Arab 
leadership of the Islamic world, he claims that the 
language of the Arabs is the language common to all 
Muslims. Yet he also prepares the foundation for later 
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secular Arab nationalists by acknowledging that Arabic 
is the native language of both Muslims and non- 
Muslims. The Lebanese Maronite scholar Ibrahim 
al-Yazidji (1847-1906 [see aL-vAzmp]T. 2.]) equated 
nationhood with language. The standard Arabic of 
the educated classes provides an integrative force that 
surpasses the disintegrative tendencies of religion and 
culture. For this reason, al-Yazidji championed the 
revival and dissemination of the standard literary lan- 
guage (al-lugha al-fushd), based on classical Kur’anic 
Arabic, in opposition to various suggestions for replac- 
ing it with colloquial dialects (al-lughat al-amma). He 
participated in efforts to modernise and simplify Arabic 
pedagogy, arguing that the proper use and teaching 
of a language is necessary to political, economic and 
cultural modernisation efforts. The standard Arabic 
also demarcates, for al-YAzidji, the boundaries between 
the Arab nation and other peoples. To maintain their 
cultural distinctiveness and by implication their even- 
tual political autonomy, the Arabs had to preserve 
their language from foreign corruption, including the 
use of loan words and especially the adoption of the 
Latin script in place of the Arabic, as suggested by 
some reformers of the time. Instead, he proposed rules 
for Arabicisation of foreign words and names that 
would either assimilate them into Arabic phonology 
and morphology or distinguish them clearly as foreign 
proper nouns. 

The most powerful stimulus for the rise of an Arab 
nationalist discourse came from the Turkification pol- 
icy pursued by the Young Turks after they seized 
power in Istanbul in 1908. The Ottoman constitution 
of 1876 had established Turkish as the official lan- 
guage of the empire but had provided no details for 
the practical enforcement of this provision. The polit- 
ical program adopted by the Committee of Union 
and Progress [see ITTIHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘IYVET!] in 
1908 not only reaffirmed that “the official language 
of the state will remain as Turkish” but it also stip- 
ulated provisions for enacting this policy (see Kayah 
1997, 90-4). All civil servants and government ofli- 
cials, including members of parliament, were instructed 
to conduct business in Turkish. The teaching of 
Turkish was made compulsory in elementary schools 
and Turkish was imposed as the medium of instruc- 
tion in all secondary and higher education. As a result 
of this policy, Arabic was taught in the state sec- 
ondary schools of the Arab provinces as a foreign 
language, with instruction in Arabic grammar pro- 
vided in Turkish by Arab teachers who were often 
not conversant in Turkish or by Turkish teachers who 
were frequently not expert in the intricacies of Arabic 
grammar. Arab students caught speaking Arabic out- 
side the classroom were subject to punishment. The 
imposition of Turkish was coupled with a campaign 
conducted through the Turkish newspapers to paint 
Arabic as a stagnant language and its speakers as an 
obstacle to the progressive reforms launched by the 
Young Turks. 

Arab responses to the Turkification policy came 
from a number of political, literary and educational 
societies, some based in Arab cities, others in Europe. 
The Arab Congress of 1913, a gathering of Arab 
intellectuals and political activists in Paris, adopted a 
resolution demanding in part: “La langue arabe doit 
étre reconnue au Parlement ottoman et considérée 
comme officielle dans les pays syriens et arabes” (Zeine 
1966, 161). Another group, the Arab Revolutionary 
Society (al-djam‘yya al-thawriyya al-‘arabiyya), called in 
the same year for a more drastic measure: complete 
Arab independence from the Ottoman Empire. The 





society’s “Proclamation (balagh) to the Arabs, the Sons 
of Kahtan” expounded the superiority of Arabic over 
Turkish and denounced Turkish attempts to substi- 
tute the “sacred” Janguage of Islam with Turkish trans- 
lations of such things as the call to prayer and the 
ritual prayer itself. The proclamation also appeals to 
Christians and Jews to recognise that their common 
language unites them with Muslims in a single Arab 
nation: “Let the Muslims, the Christians, and the Jews 
be as one in working for the interest of the nation 
(umma) and of the country (élad). You all dwell in 
one land, you speak one language, so be also one 
nation and one hand.” The fanaticism that divides 
the religious communities is deliberately cultivated 
by the Turkish authorities, the proclamation avers. 
Religious hostilities will subside when “our affairs, our 
learning, and the verdicts of our courts will be con- 
ducted in our own language” (zbid., 174-7; Haim 1976, 
83-8). 

Opposition to the Turkification policy also figures 
prominently in the works of individual intellectuals. 
In his newspaper al-Mufid, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-‘Urayst 
(1891-1916) wrote incessantly on the need for Arabs 
to resist attempts to undermine their language. He 
demanded that Arabic be recognised in the Ottoman 
constitution as the primary official language in the 
Arab provinces of the empire, and that it be enforced 
as such in the schools and civil administration. He 
urged Arabs to insist that all foreign schools teach 
Arabic as the national language of the students they 
were educating, alongside Turkish, the official lan- 
guage of the empire, and a foreign language, such as 
English or French. Al-‘Uraysi also campaigned for the 
use of a simple, pure Arabic idiom in private com- 
munications, one that avoided flowery expressions that 
he blamed on Turkish influences or words and phrases 
borrowed from French, the language popular among 
many educated Arabs, especially his fellow Lebanese. 
Al-‘Uraysi’s growing influence among Arab nationalists 
led to his execution by Turkish authorities in Beirut 
in 1916. 

Arab nationalist writing in the period after World 
War I continued to emphasise the role of the Arabic 
language, but with the imposition of English and 
French mandates in much of the former Ottoman 
Arab provinces, the perceived threat to Arabic came 
from English and French, not Turkish. ‘Abd Allah 
al-‘Alayili’s (b. 1914) Dustiér al“arab al-kawmi, published 
in 1941, is a not so veiled attack on the dissemina- 
tion of French in his native Lebanon: “The duty of 
nationalists who are imbued with a burning and true 
belief is to persuade society by all possible means to 
free itself from all languages except the one which it 
is desirable to impose, attachment to which must be 
fanatical. ...In such a fanaticism we must mingle hate 
and contempt for anyone who does not speak that 
national language, which we hold sacred and venerate 
as a high ideal” (Haim 1976, 121-2), In his 1952 arti- 
cle al-Islam wa ‘l-kawmiyya al-‘arabiyya ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Bazzaz (1913-73) declared the Arabic language to 
be the “soul of our Arab nation and the primary 
aspect of its national life” (bid, 181). Zaki al-Arsizt 
(1900-68) argued that the true Arab genius lies in the 
Arabic language, which had flowered well before the 
advent of Islam. Thus, for al-Arsiizi, the origins of 
the Aral nation lie in its pre-Islamic antiquity, and 
the Prophet Muhammad becomes simply one among 
many who forged an Arab national consciousness. 
The challenge of all modern Arabs, Christians and 
Muslims, according to al-Arsiizi, is to reinvigorate this 
national identity by reviving the language, for which 
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he suggested a number of radical reform measures 
(see Suleiman 2003, 146-57). 

The period between the two World Wars saw 
increasing opposition to French rule in Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia as well. French colonialism in 
all three countries had meant the imposition of a 
policy of francophonie that made French the sole offi- 
cial language. The independence movements in the 
Maghrib would consequently stress Arabic along with 
Islam as the unifying and authentic markers of nation- 
hood. In 1931, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamid Ben Badis 
(1889-1940 [see 1BN BADTs]} and his colleagues in the 
Association of Algerian Muslim ‘Ulama’ adopted the 
motto “Islam is our religion, Arabic is our language, 
Algeria is our country”. 

More than any other writer, it was Sati® al-Husri 
(1880-1968 [¢.v. in Suppl.J]) who most firmly estab- 
lished the common Arabic language as the basis for 
Arab nationalism. Unlike other writers who included 
such factors as shared culture, customs, interests and 
physical environment in their definitions of Arab 
nationalism, al-Husri limited his idea to a shared lan- 
guage and a shared history. The priority he attaches 
to the two is clearly articulated in the following passage 
from Muhddarat fi nushi’ al-fikra al-kawmiyya: “Language 
constitutes the life of a nation. History constitutes its 
feeling. A nation which forgets its history loses its feel- 
ing and consciousness. A nation which forgets its lan- 
guage loses its life and [very] being” (Suleiman 2003, 
132). 

Al-Husri was keenly aware, however, that linguis- 
tic unity was largely a fiction, that the common stan- 
dard Arabic was shared by only a small fraction of 
Arabs, namely, the literate classes, whereas the vast 
majority of Arabic speakers were divided by widely 
divergent colloquial dialects. In order to realise his 
vision of a language-based Arab identity, al-Husri 
devoted much of his career to promoting the mod- 
ernisation and simplification of classical Arabic gram- 
mar, with the intention of reconciling standard Arabic 
with the dialects, and then disseminating this modern 
standard Arabic in the new educational system of 
Arab countries. At the same time, he waged a fierce 
intellectual battle against advocates of regional ver- 
naculars as the basis for an Egyptian, Syrian or ‘[raki 
nationalism. Salama Misa (1887-1958 [g.v.]), for exam- 
ple, campaigned for replacing standard Arabic, which 
he considered a dead language, with a refined Egyptian 
colloquial as the medium of writing, communication 
and education in his vision of Egyptian nationalism. 
Al-Husri bitterly denounced the suggestion that the 
teaching of standard Arabic was an anachronism akin 
to the teaching of Latin. The analogy between Latin 
and its Romance language successors is inapplicable 
to classical Arabic and its regional vernaculars because 
of the continuing use by modern Arabs of the fushd. 
Similarly, in response to Taha Husayn’s (1889-1973 
[q.v.]) contention that Egypt should look to its 
pharaonic past as the basis for its modern national 
identity, al-Husri caustically asked whether a modern 
Egyptian would be able to speak with a revived 
Egyptian pharaoh or with Ibn Khaldiin. 

Arabicisation in Arab politics 

Arabicisation has been pursued to some degree by 
all post-colonial Arab states as an integral part of 
their state-building enterprise, and Arabicisation has 
generally meant the promotion of modern standard 
Arabic as the common language within individual 
Arab states as well as among them. The goal of 
Arabicisation programs has been to cultivate a national 
identity in opposition to the European imperialist 








legacy that left behind pockets of anglophone or fran- 
cophone élites or in opposition to ethnic fragmenta- 
tion caused by indigenous languages such as Berber, 
Kurdish or various Nilo-Saharan and other African 
languages spoken in southern Sudan. Promoting stan- 
dard Arabic also targets the disintegrative tendencies 
of the spoken Arabic dialects and thus serves an impor- 
tant ideological function in pan-Arabist schemes and 
a very practical function in more specific national pro- 
jects, where sometimes different regional vernaculars 
exist within a single state. Finally, Arabicisation has 
been bolstered by the rise of Islamist groups that 
accentuate the connection between Arabic and the 
Islamic identity of the vast majority of the popula- 
tions of Arab states. Arabic is today designated as an 
official language in the constitutions of nearly all 22 
members of the Arab League, and it is the sole offi- 
cial language in some 16 states. 

Egypt was among the first Arab states to react to 
the dissemination of English and French as a delib- 
erate policy of imperialism. In 1888, the British colo- 
nial administration in Egypt announced that the 
language of instruction in all Egyptian schools should 
be either English or French. This policy was coupled 
with the promotion of the Egyptian colloquial over 
the literary Arabic as the “authentic” language of 
Egypt. Various British officials, most famously William 
Wilcox in a speech in 1892, argued that Egypt’s 
adherence to literary Arabic was a major reason for 
its backwardness and that the key to Egypt’s progress 
lay in making the spoken language Egypt’s written 
language as well. The British language policies were 
not met with immediate resistance, but to the contrary 
the policies found champions among many influential 
Egyptian reformers. Calls for a restoration of standard 
Arabic in the national life of Egypt became pronounced 
when the independence movement gained ground in 
the early 20th century. Sa‘d Zaghlal [g.v.], in his 
capacity of Minister of Education (1906-10), worked 
to replace English with Arabic in Egypt’s schools. The 
Pedagogy Committee of the University of Cairo (est. 
1908), headed by the then Prince Fu’Ad, recommended 
that the official language of instruction at the university 
be Arabic, but, given the poverty of instructional mate- 
rial in that language, French and English would serve 
by necessity and temporarily as the medium of instruc- 
tion in many faculties. Despite these early efforts, as 
late as the 1940s Arabic was rarely the medium of 
instruction in Egypt’s educational system, except for 
the religious schools supervised by al-Azhar. The for- 
eign-language schools, where most of Egypt’s élite 
were educated, continued to exclude Arabic altogether, 
leading Taha Husayn in Mustakbal al-thakafa fi Misr 
(1938) to warn of the cultural and political conse- 
quences for the nation. Taha Husayn’s demand that 
Arabic be taught in all foreign schools (though the 
medium of instruction remained English or French) 
became government policy in the early 1940s. 

Syria and then ‘Irak launched Arabicisation poli- 
cies under the direction of Sati‘ al-Husri, who served 
as an advisor and education minister to Faysal b. 
Husayn [see FAYSAL 1]. The short-lived Arab national 
government in Damascus (October 1918-July 1920) 
undertook several measures to build Arab national 
consciousness in the country, including the imple- 
mentation of an Arabic curriculum at all grade lev- 
els, requiring the rapid translation into Arabic of 
textbooks and the training of qualified instructors. Al- 
Husri continued the aborted Arabicisation program 
in Syria when he relocated to ‘Irak with Faysal. The 
teaching of foreign languages was eliminated in state 
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primary schools, and the foreign-sponsored schools 
were forced to adopt much of the nationalist-oriented 
curriculum developed for the state schools. 

The ascendancy of pan-Arab politics during the 
1950s raised the language issue to new levels of polit- 
ical saliency. Both of the dominant ideologies of pan- 
Arabism, namely, Nasserism and Ba‘thism, emphasised 
the alleged unity of language as a key constituent of 
the single Arab nation. The result was the further 
curtailment, if not outright elimination, of the influ- 
ence of foreign languages in Egypt, Syria and ‘Irak. 
In Egypt, standard Arabic was promoted as the lan- 
guage of instruction in all subjects, including technical 
and scientific subjects generally taught in universities 
in English. The debates on the place of colloquial 
Egyptian in Egyptian national life faded, but did 
not die entirely, as evinced by the controversy engen- 
dered by the publication of Luwis ‘Awad’s (1915-90) 
Mukaddima fi frkh al-lugha al-arabyya in 1980. This 
work, which attempts to sever the link between Arabic 
and Egyptian nationhood, was published, perhaps not 
by coincidence, following Egypt’s expulsion from the 
Arab League because of its peace treaty with Israel. 

Lebanon was the Arab state most torn by the 
advent of pan-Arab ideologies, and language figured 
prominently in its political disputes. In 1962, Pére 
Selim Abou, a young Lebanese Jesuit teaching at the 
University of St. Joseph in Beirut, published Bilinguisme 
arabe-frangais au Liban, in which he argued that 
Lebanon’s bilingual character is unique among Arab 
countries and not the result of foreign domination. 
Much of the Christian population and many of the 
Muslim élites as well used French well before the 
French Mandate, he pointed out. French has been 
voluntarily adopted, Pére Abou suggests, by a segment 
of the Lebanese population, especially the Maronites, 
“to express their deepest spiritual needs” (Sayigh 1965, 
121). Such views were strongly challenged by other 
Lebanese writers, including a number of prominent 
Maronites. Kamal Yisuf al-Hadjdj (1917-76), for exam- 
ple, argued that Lebanon’s bilingualism was largely a 
myth, since only a small percentage of the élite classes 
in each confessional group commanded native mas- 
tery of both Arabic and French. French was the lan- 
guage of Lebanon’s European coloniser, and_ its 
continued use instead of Arabic by the Lebanese 
marked their inferior status and dependence upon 
Europe. 

Similar controversies involving the role of French 
have occurred in the countries of the Maghrib. Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia have all pursued efforts to pro- 
mote standard Arabic as a marker of their national 
identities as well as their solidarity with the broader 
Arab world. But the three countries have exhibited 
varying degrees of official hostility to the use of French 
in national life. Algeria, which experienced the longest 
and most intensive process of Gallicisation, has pur- 
sued the most zealous Arabicisation agenda. During 
the 1960s, under President Houari Boumedienne, the 
government adopted the goal of total Arabicisation 
in government and education. Subsequently, laws 
were passed requiring fluency in standard Arabic as 
a qualification for a government job, and standard 
Arabic became the medium for broadcasting on state- 
controlled television and radio. In the private sector, 
however, businesses continued to give preference to 
those with command of French. The discrimination 
faced by young Arabic-speaking university graduates 
led to a series of student demonstrations and strikes 
in the mid-1980s during the presidency of Chadli 
Benjedid. In an effort to quell the unrest, the Benjedid 





government issued a directive to employers to end 
language-based preferences in hiring, but little changed 
in actual hiring practices. Continued student protests 
in 1990, coupled with the rise of the Islamic movement 
in Algerian politics, led to new legislation to limit the 
use of French in public spheres and to restrict the 
number of French-language newspapers and magazines 
imported into the country. 

By contrast, Morocco and Tunisia have demon- 
strated much less hostility to the legacy of French. 
Moroccan governments have pursued deeply ambiva- 
lent policies. The first government initiated a full 
Arabicisation program for the country’s schools and 
bureaucracy in 1956, only to reverse itself two years 
later. King Hassan II extolled the virtues of Arabi- 
cisation while doing little to implement it, particularly 
as he sought greater economic and political ties with 
France. In Tunisia, the government of Habib Bour- 
guiba encouraged bilingualism in its efforts to main- 
tain close ties with France and the rest of Europe, a 
policy that has been continued by Bourguiba’s suc- 
cessor, Zayn al-‘Abidin Ben ‘Ali. Islamic opposition 
groups in Tunisia, mainly the Islamic Nahda Party, 
include the government’s lack of commitment to Arabi- 
cisation in their criticisms. 

In addition to European languages and the collo- 
quial Arabic dialects, the politics of Arabicisation has 
targeted indigenous regional languages. The status of 
Berber dialects has been especially problematic in 
Morocco and Algeria, the two countries with the 
largest Berber-speaking populations and the most 
organised Berber political movements. In response to 
Berber agitation in southern Morocco during 1994, 
Hassan II declared in a speech on August 20, 1994, 
that Berber dialects and Moroccan Arabic should be 
included in the national educational system, at least 
in primary schools. This statement signalled a greater 
visibility of Berber in the state media, but its critics 
charge that it has effectively undermined the recog- 
nition of Berber as a national language alongside 
Arabic. In Algeria, the political liberalisation from 
1988 to 1991 led to a resurgence of Berber political 
activity. The Mouvement Culturel Berbére (MCB) 
organised large demonstrations and boycotts of schools 
and universities, demanding that the government offi- 
cially recognise the Berber dialect of Tamazight [¢.z.]. 
The government responded by creating the Haut 
Commissariat 4 la Amazighité in 1993 for the pro- 
motion of Tamazight in education and mass com- 
munication. In April 2004 Tamazight was recognised 
as a second national language in Algeria. The recog- 
nition fell short of Berber demands that it be acknowl- 
edged as an official language, which the government 
reaffirmed throughout the 1990s as being standard 
Arabic. 

The Kurdish minorities in Syria and ‘Irak have 
faced similar obstacles to gaining official status for 
their language. Kurdish-language publications were 
banned in Syria after independence. Its 1973 consti- 
tution declared Arabic alone to be the official lan- 
guage. ‘Irak’s 1925 constitution also established Arabic 
as the sole official language of the country, but the 
use of Kurdish in schools and other public spheres 
was always accepted by the government in the pre- 
dominantly Kurdish regions of the north. The ‘Iraki 
law of administration for the transition period, pro- 
mulgated in March 2004 following the American occu- 
pation of the country, recognises both Arabic and 
Kurdish as official languages. 

The constitution of Sudan designates Arabic as the 
official language of the republic, but adds that “the 
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state shall allow the development of other local and 
international languages”. The reference to other local 
languages is presumably to the 100 or so African lan- 
guages spoken in the southern, mainly non-Muslim 
part of the country. The British colonial administra- 
tion cultivated these regional dialects along with English 
in an openly espoused policy of divide and rule. Post- 
independence Sudanese governments have pursued 
Arabicisation with the argument that a common Jan- 
guage is the most effective means of maintaining the 
unity of the country. Yet Arabicisation .has been 
strongly resisted in the south as merely one aspect of 
Khartoum’s attempts to Arabise and, since the late 
1980s, Islamise the Christian and animist regions of 
the country. 

Organisations promoting Arabicisation 

A number of organisations have been founded by 
Arab governments and by the Arab League to pro- 
mote the policy of Arabicisation. The Arab Academy 
was created in 1919 in Damascus as part of the inten- 
sive Arabicisation program launched under Sati‘ al- 
Husri. Its principal mission was to coin Arabic terms 
for scientific and technological applications. The Royal 
Academy of the Arabic Language (al-Madjma‘ al-malakt 
li ‘l-lugha al-‘arabiyya) in Cairo was established in 
December 1932 by a royal decree of King Fu’ad. Its 
mandate was to explore all means by which the Arabic 
language could be revitalised. The King personally 
took an interest in orthographic reform, advocating 
the use of different characters to function as capital 
letters, dubbed the Aurif al-tad. This experiment was 
ultimately abandoned, but the academy continued to 
debate various measures for orthographic and gram- 
matical simplification for years to come. Under Nasser 
[see ‘ABD AL-NAsIR, in Suppl.], the academy diverted 
its attention away from internal reform of the lan- 
guage to formulating new terminology for scientific 
and technical applications. This shift reflected the 
régime’s argument that Arabicisation should proceed 
with minimal internal alterations to classical Arabic, 
the bearer of the common Arab heritage, and should 
focus instead on only those reforms necessary for eco- 
nomic and scientific progress. Other Arabic language 
academies have been established in Baghdad (1947) 
and ‘Amman (1976). 

The need to coordinate the work of the various 
national language academies was acknowledged in 
1961 by the Arab League. The Bureau for the Coor- 
dination of Arabicisation in the Arab World was estab- 
lished the following year in Rabat. The bureau has 
organised a number of international scholarly con- 
ferences on Arabic reform and pedagogy and pub- 
lishes the journal al-Lisdn al-‘Arabi. In 1989, the Arab 
Center for Arabization, Translation, Authorship and 
Publication (ACATAP) was established in Damascus 
by an agreement between the government of Syria 
and the Arab League Educational, Cultural and 
Scientific Organization (ALECSO). ACATAP’s goals 
include translating foreign works into Arabic and trans- 
lating key Arabic texts in science, art and literature 
into selected foreign languages. The centre also pub- 
lishes a semi-annual journal titled al-7a‘%b. 
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2 (Sonar. H. Hasxmr) 

TARIK (a., pls. turuk, turukdt, etc.), “road, route, 
way, path”, apparently a native Arabic word, and 
with the idea of a way which has been prepared for 
traffic to some extent by levelling, by the spreading 
of stones, etc. (see C. de Landberg, Glossaire datinovs, 
Leiden 1920-42, ili, 2204-5). The word shares a com- 
mon field of geographical reference with similar terms 
like strat [g.v.], darb (see R. Hartmann, El! art. s.v.), 
maslaka and shan‘ (q.v.], though each is to be dis- 
tinguished in its usage. 

In the Kuran, Moses is bidden to strike a dry 
road or path (tartk) through the sea in order to escape 
Pharaoh (XX, 79/77) and thus achieve physical sal- 
vation. However, the Kur’an usually employs al-sirat 
[al-mustakim] for the spiritual highway to Paradise (I, 
6; XLII, 52-3; XLII, 42/43) and never al-tarik al- 
mustakim; clearly, sirat has a more religious and spi- 
ritual connotation than favik. This last is more like 
the Latin wa in terms of its topographical role, although 
the physical layout and mode of construction of the 
two might differ considerably. The Roman Empire 
had many famous roads like the Vias Appia, Flaminia 
and Valeria. Many of these were of antique, pre- 
Roman origin, and the same was true of Near Eastern 
trade routes which ran from Syria to the towns of 
the Hidjaz and South Arabia, linking the Byzantine 
empire with the Arabian peninsula and the lands 
across the Arabian Sea towards India. In ancient 
Rome, the viae played a vital role in buttressing Roman 
military power and in facilitating trade. In early Islamic 
times, the furwk likewise performed these functions, 
and furthermore, conveyed pilgrims journeying on 
the Hadjdj [9.v.] to the Holy Places. Piety was ac- 
cordingly. an additional motive for rulers, governors 
and others who built and maintained roads, supplied 
waymarks (‘alam) and constructed caravanserais [see 
KHAN], and the Arab geographers record in detail the 
Pilgrimage routes which crossed the Islamic lands, 
such as the Darb Zubayda [g.v. in Suppl.] across 
Nadjd from ‘Irak to Mecca, as do figures like Ibn 
Djubayr and Ibn Battiita {g.2v.] in their travel accounts; 
the Kur’an itself (XXII, 28/27) implies a diversity of 
ways with the Ka‘ba as their goal. Maslaka was in 
many ways a synonym of farik, but figures promi- 
nently in Arabic geographical literature in the name 
of what R. Blachére defined as an important sub- 
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genre of this last, the “road books” or al-masalik wa 
t-mamatik [q.v.], an important element of which was 
also the fixing of the geographical co-ordinates of 
places (see Blachére, Extraits des principaux géographes 
arabes du Moyen Age, Beirut-Algiers 1934, 7Paris 1957, 
110-200; pyucuRAriyA, at Vol. II, 575); at all events, 
Ibn Khurradadhbih [g9.v.] may be accounted the father 
of this sub-genre. 

Those furuk which were major highways of the 
Islamic world for trade and communication naturally 
stimulated the growth of staging posts (mandzil [see 
MANZIL]) and important towns along them. Mecca may 
have been along one of these furuk, the route from 
Syria down the Wadi ’I-Kura [g.v.] (but cf. the the- 
sis of Patricia Crone in her Meccan trade and the nse 
of Islam, Oxford 1987, that the importance of Mecca 
as a centre for pre-Islamic trade has been much exag- 
gerated). Yet undoubtedly, Samarkand [g.v.] lay at the 
intersection of trade routes coming from India and 
Afghanistan and from Khurasan and western Persia 
and then leading northwards and eastwards along the 
“Silk Route” to eastern Turkistan and China—the 
“Golden Road to Samarqand” which forms the cul- 
mination and envoi of the James Elroy Flecker’s (d. 
1915) poetic drama Hassan. The famous Silk Route, 
or better, Silk Routes, ran westwards from Xi’an in 
China through Lanzhou to Dunhuang, where the ways 
split, proceeding either along the northern or south- 
ern rims of the Tarim basin [g.v.] to Tashkent, 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and thence to the caliphal lands 
of Persia and ‘Irak, and through Anatolia or along 
the Black Sea coast to Byzantium (see M. Mollat du 
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ritime (fin du Moyen Age)”, in UNESCO, Les routes 
de la sore. Patrimoine commun, identités plunelles, Paris 1994, 


1-19; K. Baipakov, ch. VIII/2 “The Silk Route across | 


Central Asia”, in C.E. Bosworth and Muhammad 


Asimov (eds.), UNESCO History of the civilizations of | 


Central Asia, iv, The age of achievement: A.D. 750 to the 
end of the fifteenth century, pt. 2, Paris 2000, 221-6; 
Frances Wood, The Silk Road, London 2000, 13). At 
the other side of the Islamic world, caravan routes 
across the Sahara Desert brought the slaves and gold 
of ancient Mali and Ghana to the North African cities 
(see E.W. Bovill, The golden trade of the Moors, London 
1958), whilst the Darb al-Arba‘in [g.v.] “Route which 
took forty days” linked Egypt and Nubia with the 
eastern lands of the Bilad al-Sidan, bringing slaves, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, etc. [see sUDAN, BILAD aAL-]. 

It should be noted that fatk should not be con- 
fused with the related term farika, pl. ta@ik, Safi 
“path” or order; for these, see TARTKA. 
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TA’RIKH. 
If. 1. In the Arab world. 
(c) The period 1500 to 1800. 
i, The Ottoman occupation of the central Arab lands 
The Ottoman Empire, in a few decisive battles, 
destroyed the Mamluk Sultanate (1250-1517 [see 
MAMLUKS]), which included Egypt, Syria and parts of 
Anatolia (with the Hidjaz within its sphere of influ- 
ence). Egypt, the centre of empires for centuries, and 








also Syria became tax-paying Ottoman provinces for 
the next three, nominally four, centuries. Later in the 
16th century, the Yemen, ‘Irak and North Africa (with 
the exception of Morocco) were also incorporated into 
the Ottoman Empire with varying degrees of cen- 
tralisation. 

For Egypt in particular, the change of rule was 
traumatic. It is true that like the Mamliks, the 
Ottomans were Turcophone Sunnis and were ruled 
by a foreign-born military caste. Yet the language of 
administration under the Mamlaks had been Arabic; 
now, under the Ottomans, it was Turkish. Under the 
new régime, all governors, chief government officials, 
kadis and soldiers came from the Turkish provinces 
and spoke Turkish. Thus the foreign presence in the 
Arab lands was much more massive than before. At 
the beginning, many of the natives of Syria, Egypt 
and other Arab lands regarded the Ottomans as bad 
Muslims, negligent of the religious ordinances and 
disrespectful of the Sharia. This judgment entailed 
automatically a view of the rulers as unjust. Later this 
negative image of the Ottomans changed, however, 
as the Ottomans, starting with the long and stable 
reign of Sultan Siileyman Kanini (the Magnificent, 
1520-66 [¢.v.]), became themselves more devout. The 
dynasty emphasised its role as pious Muslim rulers 
and defenders of Islam against Christian infidels in 
the west and Shi‘i heretics in the east. Nevertheless, 
anti-Turkish sentiments persisted, beside a genuine 
loyalty toward the Ottoman dynasty itself and the 
distant sultan in Istanbul. Such seemingly contradic- 
tory sentiments could coexist in that pre-national age 
and are reflected in the writings of Arab historians. 

The Mamlik sultanate was extremely rich in his- 
toriography (see (b) at Vol. X, 276a-280a), more than 
any other period in pre-modern Islam. Yet research 
into the history of the Arab provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire has also been increasing recently, and there 
is a better appreciation of the wealth of Arabic his- 
toriography under Ottoman rule (see Bibl.) 

Ecypr 

The political, diplomatic and military events lead- 
ing to the Mamlik-Ottoman conflict and the occu- 
pation of Egypt (Muharram 923/January 1517), and 
then the first six years of Ottoman rule (until Dhu 
|-Hidjdja 928/November 1522) are superbly narrated 
by the Cairene chronicler Muhammad b. [yas [see 
iN IYAs]. The fifth volume of his Bad@ i al-zuhir fi 
wak@t° al-duhity (ed. Muhammad Mustafa, v, "Cairo 
1961) is a most valuable work that has few equiva- 
lents in describing day by day how a new régime 
steps into the shoes of the old one. Ibn Tyas not only 
reports the decisions and moves undertaken by the 
Ottomans in Egypt but his writing reflects the people’s 
attitudes and feelings toward their new masters. 

Ibn Iyas’s hostility towards the Ottomans is obvi- 
ous throughout his chronicle. He identified with the 
fallen Mamliks, since he was one of awldd al-nds [q.v.] 
“the sons of the (important) men”, namely, the 
Mamliiks. He judged all the Ottomans—Sultan Selim, 
who defeated the Mamliks, his soldiers, and his kaédis— 
as cruel and ignorant. 

The problem with this chronicle is that it is almost 


| isolated. Ibn Tyas was one of the best, but also the 


last, representatives of the great Egyptian Mamlik his- 
toriographical tradition. This tradition stops abruptly 
after the Ottoman occupation. It cannot be deter- 
mined whether that happened because Egypt was rel- 
egated from an empire to a province, or because the 
greater part of the 10th/16th century in Egypt passed 
peacefully and without major political upheavals. Some 
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information about the history of Egypt in the 
10th/i6th century is provided by non-Egyptian Arabic 
sources, such as by the important histories of the 
Meccan historian Kutb al-Din al-Nahrawali (d. 990/ 
1582 [g9.v.]}, who wrote a detailed account of the ex- 
ploits of the Ottomans in the Yemen. He was famil- 
iar with developments in Egypt, in the Hidjaz and, 
to a certain extent, in Istanbul as well, since he trav- 
elled to the Ottoman capital where he met some of 
the most influential men. Al-Nahrawali wrote a lengthy 
history of the Ottoman Empire up to his time, which 
comprises a great part of his book about the history 
of Mecca (al-Bark al-yamani fi ‘l-fath al-uthmani, ed. 
Hamad al-Djasir, al-Riyad 1967; K. al-Ilam bi-a‘lam 
bayt Allah al-haram, Beirut 1964). His attitude towards 
the Ottoman state is positive in the extreme, and his 
works influenced Egyptian historians for a long time. 

Since contemporary chroniclers did not cover the 
greater part of the 16th century, the information about 
that period is cursory and episodic. The historiogra- 
phy of the period organises its coverage of events by 
what has been called by scholars the “sultan-pasha” 
type of chronicle. The pasha is the central figure in 
the narratives. The chroniclers characterise each 
viceroy by his personality and religious profile. 

One of the two notable historians of this period is 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu‘tr al-Ishaki (the chronicle 
ends in 1033/1623-4). In his Kitab Akhbar al-uwal fi- 
ma tasarrafa ft Misr min arbab al-duwal he gives a most 
laudatory chronicle of the Ottoman dynasty and a 
history of Egypt up to his time. Of far greater impor- 
tance are the numerous historical writings of 
Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Surir al-Bakri al-Siddiki (d. ca. 
1071/1661 [see AL-Bakri]), the leading historian of 
the 11th/17th century. He was a member of a famous 
aristocratic Sifi family of Ashraf, who also claimed 
descent from Abii Bakr, the first caliph [see BakRIvya]. 
The Bakris played a role in Egypt’s religious and 
public life until the middle of the 20th century. Ibn 
Abi ‘l-Surir himself had close relations with the 
Ottoman authorities in Egypt, and his attitude toward 
the Ottomans is extremely laudatory, describing the 
sultans as impeccably orthodox. Almost all his chron- 
icles are about Ottoman Egypt, but he also wrote a 
history of the Ottoman Empire, naturally with a strong 
emphasis on Egypt (al-Minah al-rahmanyya fi ‘l-dawla 
al-‘uthmaniyya, ed. Layla al-Sabbagh, Damascus 1995). 

It was only towards the end of the 11th/17th cen- 
tury and during the 12th/18th century that Arabic 
history writing in Egypt became really mature and 
rich, We have many chronicles, some of them very 
valuable, which fall into two main categories: (a) lit- 
erary chronicles, written by educated ‘uama’ or scribes 
in standard literary Arabic, and (b) the popular chron- 
icles or “soldiers’ narratives”. The “soldier” language 
is ungrammatical, and the narratives have the char- 
acteristics of stories told before an audience. The 
chronicles of this category were created in the milieu 
of the seven odjaks, or the regiments of the Ottoman 
garrison in Cairo, more specifically in the ‘Azab edjak, 
the second largest regiment in Cairo {after the 
Janissaries). These five manuscripts are known as the 
Damurdashi group, since their authors are related in 
one way or another to officers in the ‘Azab regiment 
called by this surname. The most important chroni- 
cler of this group is Ahmad al-Damurdashit Katkhuda 
‘Azaban [see AL-DAMURDASHT] (meaning an officer 
below the rank of the regimental commander in the 
‘Azab corps), whose chronicle ends in 1170/1756 (al- 
Durra al-musana fi akhbar al-Kindna, ed. ‘A. ‘Abd al- 
Rahim, Cairo 1989, ed. and tr. D. Crecelius and 











“Abd al-Wahhab Bakr, Al-Damurdagshi’s chronicle of Egypt, 
1688-1755, Leiden 1991). His narrative is lively, 
detailed and trustworthy, and is full of information 
about military and political events, as well as anec- 
dotes that throw light on various economic, religious 
and cultural aspects of Egyptian civilian society. It is 
important to note that Ahmad al-Damurdashi was 
aware of the de facto autonomy of Egypt within the 
Empire. He calls the régime in Egypt dawlat al-Mamalik, 
namely, the Mamlik government, as it appears in the 
book’s sub-title FY akhbar ma waka‘a bi-Misr ft dawlat 
al-Mamalik “that which happened in Egypt under the 
Mamlik government”. 

The historians of the period describe in detail the 
political struggles that they witnessed in Egypt, again, 
particularly in Cairo. After the paskas’ authority 
declined from the latter part of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, power passed in the next century to the mili- 
tary grandees, called amirs, beys or sanddjtk (the arabised 
plural of the Turkish sangjak or sandjak beyi). In the 
late 17th and early 18th centuries, power shifted to 
the ogaks, primarily to the Janissaries and the ‘Azab, 
in that order. For most of the 12th/18th century, the 
supremacy belonged to the constantly-feuding Mamlak 
beys until 1798, when the French occupation put an 
end to the Mamlik régime. 

Ahmad Shalabi (Celebi) b. ‘Abd al-Ghani’s chron- 
icle, Awdah al-isharat fi-man tawalla Misr al-Kahira min 
al-wuzar@’ wa ’I-bashat, ed. ‘A.R. ‘Abd al-Rahim (Cairo 
1978), covers the period from the Ottoman occupa- 
tion in 923/1517 to the year 1150/1737. He was an 
Glim, and like many ‘ulama’ at the time, also had Sift 
connections. He is unusually revealing personally, often 
telling about himself, his impressions of the events 
and the personalities that he witnessed, together with 
his personal opinions and his sources of information. 
Like other contemporary historians, he notes the declin- 
ing power of the central Ottoman government and 
its representatives in Egypt. Sometimes he expresses 
contempt towards an Ottoman pasha or a kadi, while 
fully acknowledging the role of the Sultan as the 
supreme ruler of Islam. In addition to political events, 
Ahmad Shalabi, like other historians in Ottoman 
Egypt, writes about economic, social and cultural, 
mainly religious, subjects. For example, Ahmad Shalabi 
and his near contemporary Yisuf al-Mallawani (also 
called Ibn al-Wakil) write about the devaluation of 
the currency, droughts, plague, and the flooding of 
the Nile and its effect on food shortages and prices. 
Occasionally, information is provided concerning Arab 
tribes and their chiefs, since these were often involved 
in the power struggles in the capital, and more rarely 
about the common people, the city poor and the fel- 
laheen. Events concerning the religious minorities, 
Christians and Jews are also mentioned. 

We come now to the monumental work of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Hasan al-Djabartt (1168-1241/1754 to 
1825-6 [g.v.]}, the last and the greatest of the histo- 
rians of Ottoman Egypt. His importance as a chron- 
icler has been long recognised. He became a historian 
under the influence of the French occupation of Egypt 
in 1798. This was a traumatic event, and the 
Egyptians’ first taste of the overwhelming military 
supremacy of modern Europe. Al-Djabarti wrote a 
detailed description of the occupation and the peo- 
ple’s reaction to the French. The Frenchmen’s claims 
that they were Muslims, or at least friends of Islam, 
were met with ridicule; the ideas of the Revolution 
were totally and naturally misunderstood. For all his 
hatred of the occupiers, al-Djabartt was impressed by 
their love of learning and science and by their sys- 
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tem of justice (see S. Moreh fed. and tr.], A/-Jabartt’s 
chronicle of the first seven months of the French occupation of 
Egypt, Leiden 1975). After the departure of the French 
army and the return of the Ottomans to Egypt, he 
wrote another account of the occupation that was 
much more hostile to the French and much more 
favourable to the Ottomans (Mazhar/Muzhir al-takdis 
bi-zawal dawlat al-Faransis, Cairo 1958). Finally, he 
wrote his magnum opus, ‘Adj@ib al-athar fi ‘l-taradjim wa 
‘-akhbar (4 vols., Balak 1297/1880). This work is a 
chronicle of Egypt from the end of the 12th Hid 
century (1099/1688), setting the stage for the rivalry 
within the amirs’ ranks between the Fakari and the 
Kasimi {see kKAsimiyya] factions. The chronicle ends 
in the year 1821 (end of A.H. 1236), under Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali’s [g.v.] rule. As the book’s title indicates, 
it is a combination of narrative (akhbar), organised 
by the Higji years followed by obituaries (taradjim) 
of the notables who died during the previous year. 
Al-Djabarti’s coverage of events, which took place 
since his maturity, starting around 1770, is a mas- 
terpiece of history writing. The detailed description 
and evaluation of the French occupation and, later, 
the early stages of Muhammad ‘“Ali’s rule, are writ- 
ten with precision, honesty and insight. The _histo- 
rian’s grasp of political events and of his society, with 
all its shades and nuances, is truly impressive. He 
presents to the reader a panoramic view of Egyptian, 
primarily Cairene, society, economy and culture, with 
several important glimpses of the Bedouin and the 
fellaheen as well. His obituaries of amirs, Arab shaykhs, 
‘ulam@, Sifis and other outstanding persons, and his 
chronicle, actually a diary, of the events that he wit- 
nessed and experienced, are among the best in Islamic 
historiography. Al-Djabarti was a man of strong reli- 
gious faith, an ardent orthodox Muslim, who hated 
infidels and the vulgar sides of popular Islam, He 
admired the reformed orthodox Sift order of the 
Khalwatiyya (9.v.], to which even the chief ‘uama’ of 
al-Azhar (shuyiikh al-Azhar) belonged. On the other 
hand, he condemned and detested the excesses of the 
vulgar dervish orders. He often criticised the ‘ulama’ 
for their selfishness and the Mamlik amirs for their 
behaviour, but he leaves no doubt that in his mind 
they were better Muslims than the Ottomans, the 
Turkish soldiers who massacred them at the order of 
Muhammad ‘Ali. He hated the latter’s tyranny, but 
acknowledged his talents. Al-Djabarti’s education and 
approach were thoroughly traditional, but he was the 
first modern historian, and he experienced “the impact 
of the West”. 

Syria 

Arabic historiography during the Ottoman period 
in Buad al-Sham, Greater Syria, is at least as rich in 
quality and quantity as its Egyptian counterpart. A 
central and obvious reason was that Egypt had only 
one political and intellectual centre, Cairo, while Syria 
had at least three centres where historical works were 
written—Damascus, Lebanon and Halab (Aleppo}— 
and, far behind, smaller towns such as Hims, Hamat, 
Safad and Jerusalem. 

The majority of the Arabic historians in Syria were 
men of religion, ‘uama’, members of families of reli- 
gious scholars and functionaries, almost all of them 
with some Sufi affiliations, in accord with the spirit 
of the times. Several of the leading Lebanese chron- 
iclers were Christian clerics or bureaucrats in the ser- 
vice of powerful rulers. The topics covered by the 
chronicles were local politics, power struggles between 
men and factions, careers of ‘lama’, Safi shaykhs, 
prominent Ashraf, and other ayan (notables). Special 





attention was paid to religious matters, both among 
Muslims and Christians. Since Damascus was a major 
station on the Pilgrimage route, much information is 
provided about the Pilgrimage. The chronicles are 
good sources for social, economic and urban history, 
giving details about food prices, construction projects, 
and the like. 

By far the most important and prolific historian of 
the late Mamlik and the early Ottoman period is an 
Glim, a native of the al-Salihiyya {¢.v.] suburb of 
Damascus, called Muhammad b. ‘Ali Shams al-Din 
b. Talan al-Saliht al-Dimashki al-Hanafi (880- 
953/1475-1546 [see 1BN TOLON]). Like Ibn Tyas, his 
Egyptian contemporary, Ibn Tdaliin witnessed the 
Ottoman occupation of his town, which he described 
in detail. He was a professional and devoted “lim, 
however, and his judgment of the Ottomans, from 
the Sultan downwards, was more balanced than that 
of Ibn Ilyas. His Arabic style is literary, unlike that 
of Ibn Iyas, whose Arabic is lively but ungrammati- 
cal. Ibn Tilin wrote no less than 753 treatises, many 
about Islamic learning, but he owes his fame to his 
many historical writings. He also wrote an autobiog- 
raphy. His best and most detailed historical work is 
Mufakahat al-khullan ft hawddith al-zaman, a chronicle 
covering the last decades of Mamlik Syria, Damascus 
in particular (from 884/1489), and the first years of 
Ottoman rule in Damascus until the year 926/1520 
(ed. Muhammad Mustafa, 2 vols. Cairo 1381/1962; 
ed. Khalil al-Mansiir, Beirut 1418/1998). He reveals 
a humanistic sense of justice. 

Ibn Tilan wrote also a book about al-Salihiyya, 
his native suburb, which is an important source of 
lives of notables, primarily religious functionaries and 
‘ama, and of information on religious institutions 
(al-Kal@id al-djawharyya ft ta’rikh al-Salihiyya, ed. M.A. 
Dahman, Damascus 1401/1980). He also wrote two 
important books about the personalities and careers 
of office-holders in Damascus, who served in that city 
under the Mamliiks and the Ottomans, one about 
governors of the Province of Damascus (Iam al-ward 
bi-man wulliya na@ib™ min al-Atrak bi-Dimashk al-Sham 
al-Kubra, ed. Dahman, Damascus 1984) and the 
second about the chief Addis in that city (Kudat Dimashk 
al-Thaghr al-bassim ft dhikr man wulliya kad@ al-Sham, 
ed. Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, Damascus 1376/1956). 

Two biographical works on the governors of 
Damascus were written by Ibn Djum‘a al-Makarri 
and Ibn al-Kari. The former (d. after 1156/1743) was 
a Hanafi kadi and a Kadir? Safi. Sayyid Raslan Ibn 
al-Kari wrote his book in the first half of the 19th century. 

Another outstanding historian of the period, whom 
Ibn Tiliin regarded as his teacher, was ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Nu‘aymi, the author of the important historical 
encyclopaedia of the schools and houses of worship 
of Damascus, entitled al-Daris fi ta’rikh al-madaris 
(several eds., inc. Dja‘far al-Hasani, Damascus 1988). 
Al-Nu‘aymi was an expert on awkdf [see wAKF]. The 
work is organised by madhahib and types of institu- 
tions—Kur’an schools, madrasas, z@wiyas (Sift centres) 
and the like, and includes biographies of teachers and 
also details about relevant awkdf. 

An important historical source for Syria in the 
10th/16th century is Nadjm al-Din’s al-Ghazzi’s al- 
Kawakib al-s@ira fi ayan al-m?a al-Gshira, the first of 
the three centennial dictionaries of Ottoman Syria (3 
vols. Beirut, Jounieh and Harissa 1945-59). Al-Ghazzi 
(977-1061/1570-1651) was a member of a family of 
‘ulam@ and an orthodox Safi of the Kadiri order, 
who lived in Damascus where he held several reli- 
gious offices. The biographies in the Kawakib are 
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arranged by generations (¢abakat) of 33 years each. 
The order is alphabetical. Among his biographies there 
are Ottoman officials, kddis, and governors. He had 
to rely extensively on information he found in works 
of earlier historians. 

Al-Ghazzi continued the Kawakib with a dictionary 
of lives of notables in the first tabaka of the 11th/17th 
century entitled Lutf al-samar wa-katf al-thamar min 
taradjim a'yan al-tabaka al-iila min al-karn al-hadi ‘ashar 
(2 vols., ed. Muhammad al-Shaykh, Damascus 1981). 
It has 254 biographies, including those of Ottoman 
judges, military personnel, poets, dervishes, physicians 
and guild chiefs. From approximately the same time 
we have the biographical dictionary of Hasan b. 
Muhammad al-Birini (d. 1024/1615), Taradjim al-ayan 
min abna al-zaman (ed. al-Munadjdijid, 2 vols. Damascus 
1959-66). 

A popular collection of biographies from early Islam 
to the year A.H. 1000, the Shadharat al-dhahab fi akhbar 
man dhahab (8 vols., Cairo 1350/1931) was written by 
Ibn al-‘Imad, another Hanbali @lim born in the al- 
Salihiyya suburb of Damascus (d. 1089/1622). 

This survey of the biographical dictionaries of the 
10th/16th century should include the work of 
Tashképriizade Ahmad b. Mustafa (d. 968/1560 [see 
TASHKOPRUZADE.2]), a Turkish historian whose al- 
Shak@ik al-nu‘manyya is a collection in Arabic of lives 
of Ottoman ‘ulama’ and Sifis since the establishment 
of the Empire. The biographies are arranged by the 
sultans’ reigns. 

The centennial dictionary for 11th/17th-century 
Syria is the Khulasat al-athar fi a‘yan al-karn al-hadi ‘ashar 
by Muhammad al-Amin al-Muhibbi (d. 1111/1699 
(9.v.]) (4 vols. Gairo 1284/1868 and subsequent prints). 
Al-Muhibbr also was a member of a wealthy family 
of Damascene ‘ulama’. The work consists of 1,289 
biographies of distinguished persons. It provides impor- 
tant information about politics, religion and culture 
in the Ottoman Middle East and the Hidjaz. There 
are also biographies about personages from India and 
Kurdistan. 

The history of Damascus in the 12th/18th century 
is recorded in a detailed and uninterrupted manner 
by several reliable contemporary chronicles. The ear- 
liest is Ibn Kannan’s history covering the period 
between 1111/1699 and 1153/1740 (Muhammad b. 
‘Isa b. Kannan al-Salihi, Yawmiyyat shamiya, ed. A.H. 
al-‘Ulabi, Damascus 1994). 

The immediate continuer of Ibn Kannan’s narra- 
tive was a chronicler who, unlike the great majority 
of the historians of Ottoman Syria, was not a scholar 
but a barber, called Ahmad al-Budayri al-Hallak (“the 
Barber”). His work, Hawédith Dimashk al-yawmiyya (ed. 
Ahmad ‘Izzat ‘Abd al-Karim, Damascus 1959), cov- 
ers the period between 1154/1740 or 1741 and 
1176/1762; hence, with Ibn Kannan, we have a con- 
tinuous chronological narrative of Damascus for 63 
years. Al-Budayri was a Siifi, but his order was the 
Sa‘diyya [g.v.], which was notoriously unorthodox. 

Another Damascene chronicler, a Greek Orthodox 
priest of Damascus named Mikha’il Breik, brings the 
historical coverage of the city to 1782 with his Ta’rikh 
al-Shdm (ed. Kustantin al-Basha, Harissa 1930). He 
explains that he began his history at the year 1720 
because this was the time when the rule of the gov- 
ernors (walis) of the ‘Azm family started. He makes 
a point that they were the first native Arabs (awlad 
‘Arab, as distinct from the Turks) who rose to this 
office. Breik reports of conflicts in Damascus between 
Catholics and Greek Orthodox. He stands out among 





his contemporaries as the only historian who wrote | 








also about events that were taking place outside the 
Ottoman Empire, mainly in Europe. 

The last centennial dictionary for the period under 
survey is Silk al-durar fi a‘yan al-kam al-thant ‘ashar (4 
vols. Beirut 1997) by the Damascene “lim Muhammad 
Khalil al-Muradi (d. 1206/1791-2 at the age of 31 
(q.v.]). He came from a family of Hanafi ‘ulamd@’ origi- 
nating from. Samarkand. Like his father before him, 
he served as the Hanafi mufii of Damascus and the 
nakib al-Ashraf there. The book, which comprises 1,000 
biographies, is a most valuable source for the politi- 
cal, social and cultural history of Syria in the 12th/18th 
century. In addition to using contemporary chroni- 
cles, al-Muradi corresponded with other ‘lama’ in 
Syria and Egypt, asking them to collect materials for 
his biographical dictionary. 

LEBANON 

Mount Lebanon was a separate political and admin- 
istrative unit, and had its own history owing to its 
unique topography [see LUBNAN]. It often enjoyed a 
degree of independence, and had a predominantly 
non-Muslim population of Christians and Druze. 
During the Ottoman period, Lebanon had many well- 
educated historians, several of whom were clergymen, 
others were bureaucrats. The former were preoccu- 
pied with the history of their communities, defending 
their creed and describing the quarrels among dif- 
ferent Christian churches. The Lebanese historians 
wrote about the politics of the region (some recorded 
the history of other parts of Syria as well), struggles 
between factions, the great feudal families of the 
Mountain, and the leaders. They also wrote about 
the history of the two semi-autonomous dynasties that 
ruled Lebanon during the Ottoman period, the 
Ma‘nids [see Ma‘N, BANG] and the Shihabs [see sHmHAs, 
BANU]. 

The Patriarch Istifan al-Duwayhi (1630-1704 [g.v.]), 
the greatest of the Maronite church historians, was the 
author of the only history of Syria with an emphasis 
on Lebanon in the 16th and 17th centuries by a con- 
temporary writer. He wrote about the Maronite com- 
munity and church with the purpose of defending 
their Catholic orthodoxy and attacking other Christian 
churches, such as the Jacobites, whom he considered 
as hostile to his church as the Mamlik sultans. His 
general history, Ta’rikh al-agmina (ed. F. Taoutel 
(Tawtal), in al-Mashrik, xliv [Beirut 1950]; another ed. 
by P. Fahed, Jounieh 1976, covering the period from 
the rise of Islam until 1098/1686) is a chronicle of 
Syria from the Crusades until the end of the 17th 
century, but the fullest and the most informative 
account is about the two last centuries. Al-Duwayhi’s 
emphasis is on northern Lebanon where the popula- 
tion was Maronite, and which was ruled by: Druze 
amirs or by Muslims, who were appointed by the 
Mamliks, and later by the Ottomans. 

Hananiya al-Munayyir (d. 1823), a Greek monk of 
the Shuwayrite religious order, wrote a history of the 
Shif region of Lebanon and the Shihabis. He con- 
centrated on his own religious order and on other 
Christian religious topics (al-Durr al-marsif fi ta’rikh al- 
Shif, ed. I. Sarkis, in al-Mashnk, xlviii-l (1954-7]). 
The most important historian of that period is Ahmad 
Haydar al-Shihabi (1761-1835), a cousin of the Amir 
Bashir IJ. He had access to official documents, such 
as Bashir’s correspondence with Ottoman governors. 
He wrote a history of Lebanon from the rise of Islam 
until 1827, called Ghurar al-hisan fi akhbar al-zaman, 
Ahmad Haydar was a Maronite convert from Islam. 
In his history he expresses unmitigated support for 
the Shihabis, in particular for Bashir II, against their 
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Lebanese and Ottoman enemies (his books have been 
published in several editions, e.g. Lubnan ft ‘ahd al- 
umar® al-Shihabiyyin, Beirut 1969, and Ta’rkh al-Amir 
Haydar Ahmad al-Shihabi, Beirut 2000). 

‘TRAK 

For the 10th/16th century, no historical parallel to 
Ibn Ilyas or Ibn Tiliin describing ‘Irak’s conditions 
under the Ottomans—-who conquered the country in 
941/1534—has come down to us, and the few works 
that were written are in Turkish. The historians tended 
to write about the main cities—Baghdad, Basra, 
Mawsil—and several smaller towns. As expected, power 
struggles among the rulers are constant features in 
the chronicles. As for foreign affairs, wars between 
Persia and Ottoman ‘Irak are the main theme. 
Baghdad itself was occupied by the Safawids from 
1622 until 1632. The attacks of the Persians under 
Nadir Shah during the first half of the 12th/18th 
century (1733 until 1746, including sieges of Baghdad, 
Mawsil and Kirktik) were the most traumatic events 
in the political history of ‘Irak, and are reported in 
detail by the chroniclers. 

The first historian of Ottoman ‘Irak worthy of the 
name was ‘Ali al-Huwayzi (d. 1075/1664). He lived 
in the court of the amirs of the Afrasiyab house, 
founded at the end of the 10th/16th century by a 
local magnate who administered the Province of Basra 
as his private domain. Al-Huwayzi’s history of Basra 
in the first half of the century is entitled a/-Stra al- 
murdiyya fi sharh al-fardiyya. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ghurabi from Baghdad 
(d. 1690/1102) wrote the first chronicle that is arranged 
by years. For his information, he relied on Turkish 
official documents and eyewitnesses’ reports. His book, 
Uyiin akhbar al-ayin mimmaé mada@ min salif al-‘usitr wa 
‘l-agman, is a chronicle of the political events in 
Baghdad in the 11th/17th century. 

Similar to the situation in Syria, 12th/18th-century 
‘Trak saw the emergence of governors (walis) of local 
families. Mahmiid al-Rahabi, a mufit, wrote the biog- 
raphy of pashas who confronted the Persians in 
1145/1736. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suwaydi (d. 1175/1761), 
an important chronicler, wrote the history of Baghdad 
in the first half of the century. His book, Ta’rtkh 
Baghdad or Hadtkat al-zawra’ ft strat al-wuzara’ (Baghdad 
1962), tells the history of the city through the biog- 
raphy of the governors Hasan Pasha and his son 
Ahmad Pasha. 

One may conclude by mentioning two brothers 
from Mawsil who wrote about the history of ‘Irak 
until their own time. Yasin b. Khayr Allah al-Khatib 
al-Umari (d. after 1816), the more important of the 
two, wrote a general historical work from the Hidjra 
until 1811, with an emphasis on ‘Irak, and also on 
Mawsil and Baghdad (<ubdat al-athar al-djaliyya fi - 
hawadith al-ardiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Ra’if, Nadjaf 
1974; Ghayat al-maram fi tavikh mahasin Baghdad dar al- 
salém, Baghdad 1986; Munyat al-udaba’ fi ta’rikh al- 
Mawsil al-hadba’, Mawsil 1955). Muhammad Amin 
al-‘Umari, Yasin’s brother, wrote Manhal al-awliya’, 
another book about Mawsil. 

ii. Concluding remarks 

Despite the differences between the various Arab 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, certain common 
features emerge in their historiography. With the 
notable exception of ‘Irak, local chronicles reasonably 
cover the first decades or at least the first years after 
the Ottoman occupation in the early 10th/16th cen- 
tury. The rest of that century has much less histori- 
ographical coverage (it should be noted, however, that 
there was a rich historiography in Yemen for the 





10th/16th and early 11th/17th centuries; see the book 
of Frédérique Soudan, below, in Bibi, and aL-Mawza‘T). 
The 11th/17th century witnessed more intensive his- 
torical writings in Arabic, which came to full matu- 
rity and richness in the 12th/18th century (this being 
true with regard to ‘Irak as well). 

The differences between the societies of the vari- 
ous Arab lands and cities notwithstanding, there are 
strong similarities owing to the common religion (at 
least for the Muslim majority) and the common lan- 
guage and culture. The roles and status of the ‘u/ama’, 
Ashraf, Sitis, guilds, leaders of city quarters and the 
like were as a general rule similar in Cairo, Aleppo, 
Baghdad and Jerusalem. 

Latent or even explicit patriotism is discernible in 
the writings of the local historians. The writers (and 
no doubt their readers) accepted Ottoman rule and 
hegemony as legitimate and natural, despite occasional 
expressions of criticism of the régime or even antipa- 
thy toward the Turks. However, as Ottoman rule 
became more decentralised after the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, and as local forces, such as the Mamliks in 
Egypt or the leaders of strong Arab families else- 
where, were entering the ruling élites in Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon and ‘Irak, the Sultan and the Ottoman cap- 
ital seemed more distant and even irrelevant. 
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(M. Winter) 

(e) North Africa. 

A. The period up to 1450 

As far as written documentation goes, the historio- 
graphy of the mediaeval Maghrib proceeds, grosso modo, 
out of the Arab-Islamic historical tradition of the 
East. As well as the implicit teleological element, it 
follows the divisions and techniques of elaboration of 
those of the East, but nevertheless develops quite early 
lines of demarcation, which will be examined below, 
together with points of divergence. 

1. Emergence and starting-points. 

The newly-emerging Maghribi historiography should 
be understood as both a result and a support of the 
mainstream tradition. A certain number of points need 
to be recognised: 

(i) Because of the late character of the conquest of 
the Maghrib, and its being a peripheral sector of 
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Islam, an Arabic historiography was fairly late in 
emerging. Taking into account the loss of the account 
called Futih Ijikiya still attributed on weak grounds 
to Abu ’l-Muhadjir [9.v.], the effective appearance of 
this historiography seems to have been in the second 
half of the 3rd/9th century, at a moment when the 
historical tradition in ‘Irak and Syria was firmly enough 
established to provide an accomplished model. The 
first text written by a Maghribr in Arabic language 
is generally considered to be the Ibadi work com- 
posed by Ibn Sallam ca. 273/876-7 on the self- 
Islamisation of the Maghrib along the Kharidjite route 
from Tahart to Barka, which manuscript was discov- 
ered in 1964 (ed. W. Schwartz and Shaykh Salim 
Ibn Ya‘ktib, Wiesbaden 1986). 

(it) As with the above work, after the fashion of 
the Mashrik, the next works were also closely linked 
to politico-ideological questions. In this same Eastern 
tradition, they included, in addition to chronicles 
(akhbar, ta’rikh), the various fields of biography (tard- 
djim), the classification of élite groups (fabakdi), stories 
of the conquests (maghdz?) and collective genealogies 
(ansab). 

(iii) As well as Maghrib? writings, there was early 
on a contribution from outside authors; it was prob- 
ably difficult to ignore [frikiya and the Far Maghrib 
(= Morocco) when dealing with Spain or Egypt. In 
this regard, towards the first half of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, the Egyptian Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam [g.v.], in his 
Futih Misr—dealing with the conquest of Egypt and 
the Maghrib—is a notable example. A similar instance, 
older but more debatable as to the early age of the 
whole text, would be that of al-Wakidi [g.v.] and his 
Futiih Ifrikwa. As for the overlapping of the two tra- 
ditions of al-Andalus and the Maghrib, the first ten- 
tative steps are seen in the surviving extracts of the 
K. al-Rayat of the Persian Muhammad al-Razi of 
Cordova (d. 273/886 or 277/890), which was still 
used in the Far Maghrib at the opening of the 
8th/14th century (El-Mennouni, 17-18; Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., iii, Paris 1953, 501-3). 

(iv) Although uneven, this relative interest by non- 
Maghribi authors seems to have been motivated by 
the social and political repercussions of the conquest. 
As well as these texts by al-Wakidi and Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, the theme is tackled in the first corpora of 
fikh and hadith in the course of the 4th/9th century, 
e.g. in the Futih of al-Baladhuri, the Ta’rikh of al- 
Tabari and, later, in the A@mil of Ibn al-Athir. In 
connection with the latter two works, it should be 
noted that they not only convey the historical tradi- 
tion of the conquests but at times depend also on 
what seems to have been oral tradition, cf. al-Tabari, 
i, 2813-18, tr. R.S. Humphreys, Zhe History of al- 
Tabari, xv, The crisis of the early caliphate, Albany 1990, 
18-24, year 27, and Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, iii, 92-3. 

(v) This apart, it is notable that, once it developed, 
the Maghribi historiographical tradition tended in gen- 
eral to restrict itself within its own geographical sphere, 
apart from the association with the Iberian peninsula. 
Also, from the time of the first Muslim conquest, it 
always looks forwards, and almost never backwards; 
what is pre-Islamic is qualified as azali, outside time, 
hence History for the Maghrib begins, it seems, with 
Islam. 

2. The process of development, and its 
salient features. 

At first sight, one notes that the relative stability 
of Ifrtkiya permitted, in a first stage of development 
up to the end of the 5th/11]th century, an activity in 
composing works which had only its equal in Muslim 





Spain. For the rest of the Maghribt region, such an 
activity seems to come only with the installation, dur- 
ing the second stage of development, of powerful, cen- 
tralising dynasties, under which the same outburst of 
historiographical writing now appears in the Far 
Maghrib. 

The disparate nature of the historical works and the pri- 
macy of Ifritkiya, mid-3rd/ 8th to late 5th/ 11th centuries 

After a void following on from the conquests, from 
the mid-3rd/9th century, various initiatives appear, 
independently of each other, in Fas and Tahart and, 
above all, in Ifrikiya. However, most of the works 
from this period have been lost. We possess Ibn 
Sallam’s Ibadi text and the chronicle of Ibn al-Saghir 
{g.v.] on the Rustamid Imams of Tahart from the 
end of this same century (ed. and Fr. tr. C. de Moty- 
linski, in Actes du XIV‘ Congrés International des Onientalistes, 
Paris 1908, 2-132, new ed. Tunis 1976), and the con- 
temporary collection of biographies by Abu ’I-‘Arab 
[g.v.], the Tabakat ‘ulama’ Ifrikiya (ed. M. Ben Cheneb, 
Algiers 1915), but the first chronicles dealing with the 
Idrisids of Fas, the Khiaridjites of Sidjilmasa, the 
Aghlabids and the Fatimids of Ifrikiya, and the works 
on the heretical Barghawata and the Ghumara [9.vv.] 
of the Atlantic seaboard, have not survived. There 
have likewise disappeared the only two contemporary 
or near-contemporary accounts of the Idrisids, viz. a 
chronicle on the Imams of Fas by Ibn al-Waddin 
(4th/10th century), allegedly called the T. al-Adarisa, 
and one from the previous century, apparently bet- 
ter known since it was still cited by al-Bakri [g.v.] in 
the mid-Sth/11th century and by Ibn ‘Idhari two 
centuries later, the al-Madjmii‘ al-muftarik of al-Nawfali 
(El-Mennouni, 18, 27). Three works written under the 
Aghlabids, apparently detailed and of extended length, 
have also failed to survive: the T. Bani ‘l-Aghlab by 
the prince Muhammad b. Ziyadat Allah (d. 283/896); 
a second chronicle with the same name; and an impor- 
tant Yabakat al-‘ulam@ by Muhammad b. Sahnin 
(d. 256/870), son of the famous Maliki jurist of al- 
Kayrawan. 

Apart from Fatimid Ifrikiya, our knowledge of the 
Maghrib during the 4th-5th/10th-11th centuries stems 
essentially from eastern sources or late Andalusi ones, 
and only after that from later Maghribi sources. Hence 
the immense al-Muktabas of the Cordovan Ibn Hayyan 
{g-v.], from the mid-5th/11th century, forms one of 
the basic chronicles for the Far Maghrib, at that time 
pulled between the two influences of the Umayyads 
and the Fatimids or Fatimids-Zirids. In this context, 
the contemporary Ifrikiyan sources would have been 
a counterpoise to these, in particular the lost, slightly 
earlier chronicle of Ibn al-Rakik [g.v.] called 7. [frtkiya 
wa ‘l-Maghnb. Of this most important source, a sup- 
posedly authentic fragment has been recovered and 
twice published (Tunis 1967, Beirut 1990). We also 
have, in its entirety, a text equally important for Ifri- 
kiyan history but one which is not a chronicle and 
which only concerns in a subordinate way the rest of 
the Maghrib, sc. the Riydd al-nufiis of al-Maliki (d. 
460/1068 (g.v.]), a work essentially concerned with 
the biographies of Maliki scholars and ascetics in 
Ifrikiya up to the mid-4th/9th century. 

For the rest, other contemporary Ifrikiyan texts are 
known only from paraphrases or from quotations by 
later authors. Here one would include the work called 
Fr masahk Ifrikiya wa-mamalikihd, plus a range of opus- 
cula concerning strategically-placed towns such as 
Tahart, Ténés, Oran, Sidjilmasa, Nakkir and al-Basra 
in the northwestern Far Maghrib. Gathered together 
for al-Hakam II [9.v.] of Gordova, these writings stem 
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from Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Warrak 
(292-363/904-74 [g.v.]), of Kayrawani birth and edu- 
cation, who was accordingly to be of great value for 
al-Bakri, Ibn Hayyan and Ibn ‘Idhari. To these works 
by al-Warrak, one may add those of Ibn al-Djazzar 
[g.v.], whose oeuvre included also geography (the 
‘Adj@ ib al-buldan) as well as history (K. al-Ta%if bi-sakih 
al-ta’rikh) as well as maghazi and tabakat, likewise utilised 
by al-Bakri and Ibn Hayyan. 

The losses of major sources are paralleled by sim- 
ilar losses of writings for tribal or family history and 
for the first attempts at Berber genealogy, the com- 
pilation of Ibn Shaddad [¢.v.], a Zirid prince exiled 
in Syria, as well as two continuations of Ibn al-Rakik’s 
work, that of Ibn Sharaf (d. 460/1068 {g.v.]) and that 
of Abu ‘L-Salt (d. 529/1134 {¢.v.]), who continued, 
according to Ibn ‘Idhari, the previous work. Never- 
theless, since it happens that a good number of these 
writings were sufficiently utilised up to the time of 
Ibn Khaldiin, their legacy remains, despite everything, 
appreciable. 

Furthermore, there exist various sources, more or 
less contemporary and spread across time, which can be 
used to fill gaps. Thus, in connection with intellec- 
tual and religious life in the Maghrib up to the begin- 
ning of the 6th/12th century, the Madamk of al-Kadi 
‘Tyad (d. 544/1149 [see ‘tvAp B. MUsA]) of Ceuta, pro- 
vide information often of first-rate importance. As for 
court life under the first Fatimid Imams in North 
Africa, we can comprehend the impact of the Fatimid 
system on wider society and the obvious dysfunctions 
of the system, from the contemporary documents used 
in the Strat al-Ustadh Djawdhar (Cairo 1954) of al- 
Mansiir al-Djawdhari [q.v.] and thanks to the con- 
temporary witness of the ka@di al-Nu‘man. As well as 
this witness displayed in his K: al-Madjalis wa ’l-musa- 
yardt, this kadt has in his K. [ftitah al-da‘wa left us a 
precious account of the Fatimids’ rise to power. One 
may deplore the obviously partisan tone of these texts, 
but this in fact may well have been one of the rea- 
sons for their survival. Certainly, for many mediae- 
val Isma‘ili authors, these last two works were, even 
in the Mashrik, basic reference works. 

On the margins of this local production tested over 
the centuries, there existed, too, other non-Maghribi 
sources. The most relevant relate to the geography 
of the region. Composed for the most part in ‘Irak 
and for various motives, these works dealt with the 
lands of the Maghrib in detail, describing road net- 
works, financial assessments, main economic activities, 
morals, customs and beliefs. For their works, geogra- 
phers and literary men had recourse to direct obser- 
vation or to information. which had been transmitted 
and followed after careful examination. This last pro- 
cedure may have been the main one, since neither 
al-Ya‘kibi nor Ibn Khurradadhbih nor even al-Bakri, 
living as he did in nearby al-Andalus, knew the 
Maghrib first-hand (62 7-‘ydn); only al-Mukaddasi and 
Ibn Hawkal were exceptions to this rule, and it is 
undoubtedly this first-hand knowledge that informs the 
great originality of these two eastern authors, espe- 
cially of the latter. 

Vanations, and the Almoravid-Almohad domination (late 
Sth/ 11th to mid-7th/ 13th centuries) 

With the installation of the Almoravids in the Far 
Maghrib and their annexation of the western part of 
the Central Maghrib and of al-Andalus of the tajfas, 
there existed at the end of the 5th/11th century the 
Almoravid empire and the Zirid-Hammadid group- 
ing. Both belonged to the great Berber group of the 
Sanhadja [9.v.]. These two powers co-existed, through 





thick and thin, till the rise, at their expense, of the 
Almohads in the mid-6th/12th century. 

Transposed to the level of history writing, this evo- 
lution was going to cause a draining away of effort 
towards the West. Hence till the mid-7th/13th cen- 
tury, the fundamental works were written either in 
al-Andalus or in Morocco, and consequently reflect 
the new environment dominated by the Almoravids 
and Almohads. Despite this trend, there were many 
irreparable losses of works, a need to rely on later 
compilations and even the intervention of eastern 
authors. Nevertheless, there appear fresh nuances when 
compared with the earlier period. 

Almoravid historical writing 

One of the characteristic traits of this is that it was 
reduced, over the centuries, to a summation of later, 
general accounts. Apart from the important informa- 
tion of al-Bakri, one can hardly distinguish, right up 
to the mid-20th century, many witnesses who were 
near to the events described. The only contemporary 
narrative, that of Ibn al-Sayrafit (d. 557/1162 [g.v.]), 
al-Anwar al-djaliyya fi akhbar al-dawla al-murabitiyya, has 
not survived, although it is known that this chronicle, 
covering the Almoravid period up to 530/1135-6, was 
in current use right to the end of the mediaeval period. 
Authors distant in time and space, such as Ibn Khal- 
likan (d. 681/1282), Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1260), Ibn 
Abi Zar‘ (d. between 710-20/1310-20) and Ibn al- 
Khatib (d. 776/1375) [g.vw.] either drew material 
directly from it or refer to it. Moreover, the anonymous 
author of the chronicle al-Hulal al-mawshwyya (written 
783/1381) probably drew upon it more than he expli- 
citly reveals. Although poor in surviving chronicles, it 
is possible to construct a fairly precise chronology of 
Almoravid history. The publication of leaves discov- 
ered of the Almoravid Bayan (in Hespérts-Tamuda, ii 
[1961], 43-111) makes a large contribution to this 
process, as do a certain number of Almohad writings, 
especially for the transition phase between the two 
dynasties. 

The canvas thus delineated can fairly often be en- 
riched, at the level of content, by varied sources rang- 
ing from simple accounts to collections of tarddjim, 
travel accounts (rihla), official correspondence, personal 
writings and juridical literature. This is how the chron- 
icle of Abii Zakariyya on the Ibad7 state of Tahart 
(partial Fr. tr. E. Masqueray, Paris-Algiers 1878), was 
put together at the turn of the 6th/12th century. Also 
from this period date the summa of the Madank of 
al-Kadi ‘Iyad as well as the GAunya which he wrote, 
setting out his own masters. In parallel to this, one 
should mention the Daakhira of Ibn Bassam (552/1147 
{g.v.]), meant primarily for Andalusi scholars without, 
however, systematically excluding Maghribis, whilst 
Ibn Khakan (d. 5529/1134) included in his Kala’id al- 
“‘kyan distinguished poets, men of letters, government 
officials and men of state of both shores. Regarding 
such men, one should note the Yibyan, the memoirs 
of the Zirid prince of Granada ‘Abd Allah (d. 469/ 
1077) (ed. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1955; Sp. tr. idem 
and E. Garcia Gomez, Madrid 1980; Eng. tr. Amin 
Tibi, Leiden 1992; ed. A.T. Tibi, Rabat 1995), which 
give an excellent impression of the struggles of the 
reyes de taifas with Yisuf b. Tashufin [g.v.]. Of the 
same type of narration, there is the account left by 
Abii Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148 [¢.v.]) concern- 
ing the official mission of his father, whom he accom- 
panied to the East to seek the ‘Abbasid caliph’s 
investiture of the same Yisuf b. Tashufin (see Tres 
textos arabes sobre Berbéres, ed. M. Ya‘la, Madrid 1996, 
275-315). 
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As well as this documentation concerned with the 
élites, Almoravid history writing also includes works 
depicting social-economic realities and governmental 
practices. The two treatises on hisba of al-Sakati [g.v.] 
of Malaga (ed. Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1931) and Ibn 
‘Abdi [¢.v.] of Seville (ed. idem, Cairo 1954; Fr. tr. 
Paris 1947) are significant here. Although primarily 
concerned with the situation in al-Andalus, both of 
them, and especially the latter, have material relevant 
for the dominant power on both shores, the Almo- 
ravids. Their content is quite often confirmed by legal 
material contained in the collections of naw@zil of the 
kadi Ibn Rushd (d. 520/1126 [¢.v.]), forebear of the 
philosopher, and later, in the Mz‘yar of al-Wansharisi 
(d. 914/1508-9 [g.v.]). Many of the problems raised 
in these nawazil (e.g. the status of the Christians of 
al-Andalus, the behaviour of the Bani Hilal in Ifrikiya, 
the appearance of Almohad rebels, etc.) are reflected 
in the Nuzhat al-mushtak, the rhla of al-Idrist [g.v.], 
completed in 548/1154, and also in the substantial 
body of official correspondence emanating from the 
Almoravid court (see Revista de Estudios Islamicos en 
Madrid, ii [1954], 55-84, vii-viti [1959-60], 109-98). 

Almohad historical writing 

Inasmuch as the Almohad system rested on the 
Imam’s infallibility, all innovation, from any source 
outside himself, was in principle inadmissible. Whence 
the complete absence at the documentary level of all 
traces of fatwas [g.v.] and decisions on specific cases 
(nazila [q.v.]). However, this same system witnessed the 
spread of a mystical movement more or less tolerated 
which produced its own literature at the popular level, 
using, amongst other things, the mana@kib [q.v.]. In 
effect, this genre, immortalising the lives and deeds 
of “men of God”, can be placed with that of the 
taradjim, with the formal qualification that al-Andalus 
was the favoured field for taradjim whilst manakib lit- 
erature was to flourish above all in North Africa. 

Thus on one side there are the collections of tard- 
djim published since the end of the 19th century, such 
as the Fahras of the Sevillan Ibn Khayr (d. 575/1179 
[g.v.]); the K. al-Sila of the Cordovan Ibn Bashkuwal 
(d. 578/1182 [g.v.}); and the K. al-Takmila, a contin- 
uation of the preceding, by the Valencian Ibn al- 
Abbar. On the other side, there are the Mustafad (still 
in ms.) on the ascetics of Fas and its region by al- 
Tamimi (d. 603/1206); the Tashawwuf on the lives of 
saints of southern Morocco by al-Tadilt (d. 628 or 
629/1230-1 [see 1BN AL-zaYYAT]) (ed. A. Toufiq, Rabat 
1984; Fr. tr. M. de Fenoyl, Casablanca 1995); al- 
Badisi’s [g.v.] Maksad, written ca. 711/1311-12, on the 
saints of the Rif in the Almohad period; the DrG@mat 
al-yakin of al-‘Azafi (d. 633/1236 [g¢.v. in Suppl.]) (ed. 
A. Toufig, Rabat 1989); and, to a certain extent, al- 
Dhurr al-munazzam, also by al-‘Azafi, in which he invites 
people to the celebration, at that time (mid-7th/1]3th 
century) still a timid one, of the Prophet’s birthday 
(ed. and Sp. tr. F. de. la Granja, in al-And., xxxiv 
[1969], 19-53). 

Taking a wide conspectus of relevant literature, one 
should include the great Ibn al-‘Arabr of Murcia (d. 
638/1240 [9.v.]), who left behind works on education 
in the mystical way such as al-Futith al-makkiyya and 
the Muhdadarat al-akhyar in which karimat [see KARAMA] 
and manakib play a great part. Conversely, the Andalusi 
biographical dictionaries were to have a North African 
counterpart in such works as the anonymous Szyar al- 
mashayikh and the K. al-Siyar of al-Wisyani, both writ- 
ten in the second half of the 6th/12th century on 
notable figures amongst the Kharidjites of Tahart and 
Ifrikiya, as also the ‘Unwén al-diraya of al-Ghubrini 








of Bidjaya (d. 714/1314-15 [9.v.]) (Algiers 1910; new 
ed. Beirut 1969) and al-Dhayl wa ‘l-takmila of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi (d. 703/1303 [9.v.]), deal- 
ing, amongst other things, with well-known Maghribi 
figures unduly absorbed into the host society or sim- 
ply ignored by Andalusi authors (Beirut n.d. and 1965; 
Rabat 1984). Furthermore, in his Ta‘ Muhammad 
b. ‘Iyad included interesting information on his father, 
the famous judge, on his masters and on his fellow- 
disciples (ed. Ben Chrifa, Rabat n.d_). 

The impact of theological dogma was to generate 
a genre of popularised doctrine. As well as an ‘akida 
(creed) and a murshida (breviary) spread during his life- 
time in the Berber language, Ibn Timart [9.v.] is said 
to have dictated to his disciple and successor ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min educational texts and epistles which the 
latter collected into al-Ta@lik (“The commentaries”), 
and made known as Le livre d’Ibn Toumert (ed. L. 
Luciani, Algiers 1903) or under the title A@zz ma 
yutlab (Marrakush 1997). Like the letters addressed to 
the Almoravid ruler ‘Ali b. Yisuf (Documents inédits 
a histoire almohade, ed. Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1927, 11- 
13, tr. 19-21), this collection is an attempt at spread- 
ing the Almohad doctrines whilst stigmatising the 
distortions of their religious opponents. 

The preoccupation of the Almohad state with in- 
forming its followers probably explains the profusion 
of circulars and notes scattered throughout the sources 
or isolated as documents in archives or collections of 
official matter. One example of these collections would 
be the one collated by Ibn ‘Amira [g.v.] towards the 
mid-7th/13th century. The diversity of the archive 
material can be appreciated through the 7rente-sept let- 
tres officielles almohades (ed. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat 1941, 
Fr. tr. in Hespéris [1941], 1-70) and Nouvelles lettres almo- 
hades (ed. A. Azzaoui, Casablanca 1995). The infor- 
mation in these texts is often first-hand, and they 
illuminate, in general, the underlying aspect of facts 
generally lacking in cohesion at the level of the nar- 
rative sources. 

Regarding these latter sources it is, of course, true 
that they hardly ever deal with real situations, but 
there is nevertheless an exception in the work of al- 
Baydhak [g.v.], in which he describes from memory, 
towards the middle of the 6th/12th century, the pere- 
grinations and stages of ascension of Ibn Ttmart. 
From a greater distance and probably because of the 
distance, ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi (d. 633/1235 
[g.v-]) undertook, from Egypt, to give a lively account 
in his al-Mu‘djib of the contemporary Maghrib, using 
his own observations and the memories of an aged 
member of the Almohad court (Cairo 1949, Fr. tr. 
E. Fagnan, Algiers 1893). Another text now lost seems 
to have corresponded to the same schema, al-Mughrib 
fi mahdsin ahl al-Maghrib, whose author, Ilyasa‘ b. ‘Isa 
al-Ghafiki (d. 575/1179) likewise chose to settle in 
Egypt where he wrote his work at the request of 
Salah al-Din. For the rest, the Almohad accounts, 
above all utilising this last chronicle, had recourse to 
compilation, gradually adopting the method of the 
classical annalists. Out of these accounts, one of the 
most notable is the Nazm al-djumdn written by Ibn al- 
Kattan [9.v.] for al-Murtada, the penultimate Almohad 
ruler, in the mid-7th/13th century, and of which only 
the part describing the beginnings of Ibn Timart’s 
movement has survived (ed. M.A. Makki, Tetouan 
n.d.). It was much used by authors of the immedi- 
ate succeeding period and later, and depends, in addi- 
tion to al-Baydhak’s work, on al-Mann 61 ‘l-imama of 
Ibn Sahib al-Salat (d. 594/1198) (ed. A. Tazi, Beirut 
1979, new ed. 1987). The author dwells particularly 
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on the events of the Almohad lands between 554- 
68/1159-73. From this same period stem Abt. Marwan 
al-Warrak’s al-Mikbas fi akhbar al-Maghnb wa ’l-Andalus 
wa-Fas, and Ibn Hamadu(h) of Ceuta’s al-Muktabis fi 
akhbar al-Maghrib wa-Fas wa ’l-Andalus, both now lost 
but widely used up to Ibn Khaldiin’s time. As for 
the so-called Almohad Bayan of Ibn “‘Idhart, it is recog- 
nised as the chronicle par excellence for the whole 
period (ed. A. Huici Miranda, Tetuan 1960, new ed. 
Beirut-Casablanca 1985). Completed in 712/1312, it 
appears to reflect an undoubted serenity. Using rare 
or lost sources, the author obviously aimed at exhaus- 
tiveness and scholarly rigour. On the level of the finer 
points, he does not hesitate to sort out the informa- 
tion, when required, in order the better to achieve a 
synthesis or even to discern long-term effects. 

It remains to mention geographical works. Outside 
the very unoriginal work of Ibn Sa‘id of Granada (d. 
685/1286 [q.v.]}, the A. Bast al-ard fi ‘l-til wa ‘lard 
(Beirut 1970) and that, at second hand, of al-Zuhri 
(d. after 546/1151-2), al-Sufra (ed. M. Hadj-Sadok, 
Paris 1968), one should emphasise the originality of 
Ibn Djubayr’s (d. 614/1217 [¢.v.]) Rihla (Fr. tr. M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1949-65, Eng. tr. R,J.C. 
Broadhurst, London 1952) and also the anonymous 
al-Istbsér (Alexandria 1958). Coming from the last 
quarter of the 6th/12th century, these two descriptions 
can be taken, it seems, as pure travel narratives, but 
with the difference that Ibn Djubayr starts from the 
Maghrib through the Mediterranean without omitting 
the Mashrik nor the opposite shores of the Sea, whilst 
the author of ai-Jstibsar limits himself to describing 
from the interior the ensemble of the region, whilst 
highlighting the Far Maghrib. Also, the first author 
is interested in morals and the resulting abuses of 
government, whilst the second is, rather, although an 
acute observer, simply a writer with a thesis. 

Post-Almohad developments 

With the disintegration of the Almohad empire, 
there came a certain renewal of historiography deal- 
ing with the Maghrib, with biography and chronicles— 
with their nuances blurred—-seeming to be under a 
similar impulsion, as also the rikla and local genealog- 
ical works. 


Regarding chronicles, this was to benefit from the ; 


rival inheritors of the Almohad empire, and these lent 
themselves to manipulation by the victors. This may 
explain the disappearance and eventual loss of cer- 
tain texts. Also, there was a decline in the use of cir- 
culars and a complete uninterest, it seems, in preserving 
for posterity archival documents. However, some doc- 
uments have survived by chance, such as the collec- 
tion of al-‘Azafi (Rabat 1979) and the later anthologies 
like al-Kalkashandi’s (d. 821/1418 [9.v.]) Subh al-a‘sha 
(Cairo 1913-19) or al-Makkari’s (d. 1041/1631 [g..]) 
Azhar al-ryad (Rabat 1979-80), but above all, this has 
been thanks to the rich collections of Barcelona, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. 

Leaving aside archive material, we have the fol- 
lowing: 

Chronicles. Between the mid-7th/13th century 
and the end of the 9th/15th one, the chronicle in 
the Maghrib is above all the product of Ifrikiya and 
the Far Maghrib, reflecting the politico-military situ- 
ation. Accordingly, apart from Abu ’l-‘Abbas al- 
Dardjinis’s [g.v.] K. Tabakat al-mashayikh, dealing with 
the Ibadi community in the mid-7th/13th century (ed. 
I. Tallay, 2 vols. Constantine 1974) and the late K. 
al-Syar of al-SShammakhi (d. 928/1522 [¢.v.]}, dealing 
with personalities and events at Mzab (Cairo 
1301/1883-4), the Central Maghrib was to have no 





reference work except for the great historian Ibn 
Khaldin’s brother Yahya’s Bughyat al-ruwwad (ed. and 
Fr. u. A. Bel, Algiers 1903-10, new ed. A. Hadjiat, 
Algiers 1980), whilst the land of the Hafsids, in addi- 
tion to the masterwork K. al-‘foar, pan-Islamic in its 
sweep, has left behind works of more limited range, 
such as Ibn Kunfudh’s (d. 810/1407-8 [9.v.]} al-Faristyya 
(ed. M. Nifer and A. Turki, Tunis 1968), Ibn 
Shamma’’s al-Adilla al-bayyina, written in 861/1457 (ed. 
Kaak, Tunis 1936), and the 7. al-Dawlatayn attributed 
to al-Zarkashi (d. after 894/1489) (new ed. Tunis 
1966, Fr. tr. Fagnan, Constantine 1895). From the 
Marinid kingdom, we have the radjaz work of al- 
Malziizi (d. 697/1297-8), Nazm al-suliik, in which he 
lauds his masters’ rise to power (Rabat 1963). This 
same version of events was soon produced in prose 
and included in the anonymous al-Dhakhira al-santyya 
(Rabat 1972) before being included in the Rawdat al- 
kirtas (ed. C.J. Tornberg, Upsala 1843-6, Rabat 1936, 
1972, Fr. tr. Beaumier, Paris 1860, Sp. tr. A. Huici 
Miranda, Valencia 1948). In this, the supposed author 
Ibn Abi Zar‘ [g.v.] seems to be an innovator in intro- 
ducing the idea of historical continuity, leading, with 
Fas as the centre, from the “founding” state of the 
Idrisids to the Marinids, to stop in the year 726/1326 
towards the end of Abi Sa‘id I’s reign. In the next 
reign, there was a further innovation in al-Kafif al- 
Zarhini’s use of the Arabic colloquial of Morocco to 
describe, in an urdjiiza called Mat‘aba comprising 497 
verses, Sultan Abu ’l-Hasan’s [9.v.] campaign in Ifrikiya. 
Much later, and further from the lively eye-witness 
account of the Marinids of Ibn Khaldiin, another 
urdjiza by al-Kurrast (d. 964/1556-7), his ‘Arisat al- 
mas@il dedicated to the Wattasid dynasty, closes, in 
literary Arabic, the list of chronicles dealing with the 
region. 

Of works written in the Mashrik and concerning 
the Maghrib at this time, were Abu ’‘I-Fida’s (d. 
732/1331) Ta’rtkh, al-Dhahabi’s (d. 748/1347) K. al- 
‘Tbar (Kuwait 1960-6), Ibn Kathir’s (d. 774/1373) XK. al- 
Bidaya wa 'l-nihdya (Cairo 1351-8/1932-9), al-Sakhawi’s 
(d. 902/1497) al-Daw’ al-lam* and al-Djannabi’s (d. 
999/1590) al-Bahr al-zakhkhar (Fr. tr. Fagnan, Algiers 
1924), 

Biographical literature. In post-Almohad times, 
the focus seems to have been placed apart from on 
collections of usage, on the elaboration of fhrsts and 
barmnamadgs indicating particular themes. 

The biographical collections all have different prove- 
nances. Ibn al-Zubayr (d. 708/1309 [9.v.]) tried to 
follow in the path of his Andalusi compatriots in com- 
posing his Silat al-sila (ed. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat 1938), 
whilst Ibn Nadji of al-Kayrawan (d. 837/1433-4 [g.v.]) 
followed the work of Ibn al-Dabbagh (d. 696/1297) 
on the religious figures of his city, and completed his 
Ma‘alim al-iman (Tunis 1325/1907-9). Further to the 
west, Ibn Kunfudh in Constantine composed his 
Wafayat (Rabat 1976), whilst throughout his Nathir al- 
djuman {Beirut 1976), his contemporary Isma‘il Ibn 
al-Ahmar (d. 808/1405) dealt with the poets of al- 
Andalus and Morocco. Outside the region, the jurist 
Ibn Farhiin (d. 799/1397 [9.v.]), of Andalusi origins, 
wrote in his native town of Medina a dictionary of 
celebrated Malikis, the Dibadj (Cairo 1315/1897-8), 
including the Maghribr ones. The Sudanese Ahmad 
Baba (d. 1036/1627 [g.v.]) continued and completed 
the same work in his Nayl al-ibtihadj (Cairo 1315/1897- 
8); and the Egyptian Ibn Hadjar (d. 852/1449 [¢.v.]) 
devoted considerable space in his at-Durar al-kémina, 
to noted figures from the 8th/14th century Maghrib 


| (Haydarabad 1348-50/ 1929-32). 
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As well as these general works, there were others 
devoted to the itineraries of their authors, built round 
famous masters of the time, each itinerary being the 
object of a Fihrist or Barnémadj. We have extant the 
Barndmadj of al-Ishbili (d. 688/1289), that of al-Kasim 
al-Tudjibr of Ceuta (d. 730/1329-30) (both publ., the 
latter in Tunis 1981); and the FiAmsis, still in ms., of 
Ibn Rushayd of Ceuta (d. 721/1321 [9.v.]) and al- 
Sarradj of Fas (d. 805/1402), plus the encyclopaedic 
Bamaémad of al-Mantirt of Granada (d. 834/1431). 

Also important are two biographical portraits, in 
part convergent: one drawn by Ibn Marzik (d. 781/ 
1379 [g.v.]) in his Musnad (ed. M.-J. Viguera, Algiers 
1981, Sp. tr. Madrid 1977), devoted to the Marinid 
Abu ’l-Hasan; and the other from the pen of Ibn 
Khaldin, al-Tavif, in which the life, education and 
career of the author are traced (ed. M.T. al-Tandji, 
Cairo 1951, Fr. tr. A. Cheddadi, Paris 1980). 

Genealogical works. Far from being an isolated 
phenomenon, these texts stem from the natural pro- 
longation, it seems, of the old polemics between 
Maghribis and Andalusis, especially from Almoravid 
times onwards; these polemics became, after the down- 
fall of the Almohads, a sub-genre everywhere culti- 
vated. One can cite three texts as testimony here: the 
anonymous Mafakhir al-barbar [q.v.] (ed. Lévi-Provengal, 
Rabat 1941, new ed. M. Ya‘la, in Tres textos drabes, 
123-272), which celebrates, at the opening of the 
8th/14th century, the scholars, ascetics and heroes, 
legendary or historic, from the Berber past. The equally 
anonymous Turmat al-zarif ft ahl al-Djazira wa-Tarf (ed. 
Ben Chrifa, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, Rabat, i 
(1977], 7-50) from a few decades earlier aimed at 
revealing the failings of the Andalusis and, finally, the 
opposing situation in Ibn al-Khatib’s Mushahadat 
(Alexandria 1958, 55-66) between Malaga and Salé, 
in which, through the two opposing cities, the lively 
tension between the two cultures is delineated. 

Whilst being set on the cultural plane, these writ- 
ings seem to be the vehicles for consideration of the 
basic problem of origins, leading to the question of 
connections with the ruling power. Whilst Ibn Taimart, 
in the &- al-Ansab attributed to him (in Documenis inédits, 
18-49, Fr. tr. 25-74), could be given a Sharifian geneal- 
ogy, the legitimising process which speedily followed, 
as Ibn Khaldiin notes (Mukaddima, Fr. tr. de Slane, 
Paris 1863, i, 53-6), was challenged at this same period 
precisely when there was a strong current displaying 
Berber origins, with an insistence on salient figures 
since the beginning of Islam. Another A. al-Ansad, 
anonymous but written in 712/1312, was also com- 
posed to celebrate openly these origins (ed. Ya‘la, in 
op. cit., 13-121). 

There developed in parallel to this, under the impul- 
sion of Marinid power, the cult of Sharifian lineage, 
linked with the city of Fas, it meant a predilection 
for the Idrisid branch, whence numerous references 
to this fact in the works of Ibn al-Khatib and Ibn 
Khaldiin as well as in late compilations like those of 
al-Makkari, the Nafh al-tib (ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968) 
and the Azhar al-ryad. Also connected with it were 
separate monographs like the anonymous collection 
on the Buyitat Fas al-kubré (Rabat 1972) and the Nush 
mulitk al-islim (ith. Fas n.d.) of Ibn al-Sakkak (d. 
818/1415), followed, especially from the 10th/16th 
century onwards, by a host of opuscula on the genealo- 
gies of each branch of the Sharifs. 

Socio-religious works. These include manakzb 
texts, those meant for edification and concerned with 
bid‘as [q.v.] and legal texts (nawdazzl). 

Regarding mandkib, it would be tedious to rehearse 





here all the collections devoted to a particular saint 
or to a group of them. On the general level, for Ifri- 
kiya there is the Ma‘alim al-iman of Ibn al-Dabbagh, 
and Ibn Kunfudh’s Uns al-fakir (Rabat 1965), in which 
the author concentrates on the Far West of the 
Maghrib. For the Central Maghrib, there is the late- 
period al-Bustéin of Ibn Maryam (d. 1014/1605 [¢.2.]), 
devoted to the saints and scholars of Tlemcen, Oran 
and Nedroma (Algiers 1928). For the Far Maghrib, 
there are al-Minhadj al-wadih of al-Madjari (d. at the 
opening of the 8th/14th century) (Cairo 1933), and 
the Salsal al-adhb of al-Hadrami, a contemporary of 
the preceding author (ed. M. Fassi, in RIMA, x/1 
[1964], 37-98), heralding the Dawhat al-ndshir of Ibn 
‘Askar (d. 986/1578 [9.v.]) (ed. M. Hajji, Rabat 1976, 
Fr. tr. A. Graulle, Paris 1913). As for the edificatory 
works denouncing innovations (dida‘), the most signif- 
icant come from the mid-8th/14th century and from 
the end of the following century. As well as al-Durr 
al-thamin of Ibn Hilal (d. 903/1497), in which the 
author details the imprecations against Abu ’]-Hasan 
al-Sughayyir (d. 719/1319) (lith. Fas 1319/1901-2), 
there is al-Madkhal of Ibn al-Hadjdj al-‘Abdari al-Fast 
(d. 737/1336 [q.v.]), in which the author draws up a 
review of bida‘ current in the Far West of the Maghrib 
and in his natal city, Cairo. Two famous mystics con- 
tributed through their writings to the reformation of 
morals: Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 792/1390 [9.v.]) in his Rasa’il 
al-kubra (lith. Fas 1320/1902), his Rasa’il al-sughra (ed. 
P. Nwiya, Beirut 1974) and his epistles, still in ms., 
addressed directly to governors; and Ahmad Zarrik 
(d. 899/1493-4), through numerous works, including 
the ‘Uddat al-murid al-sadik and the Fanat al-mutawadj- 
dyth al-miskin (ed. A.F. Khashim, Tunis-Libya 1979), 
Finally, the same situations giving rise to similar inter- 
ventions are developed in a good number of nawdézil 
compiled in the Djémi al-masd@il of al-Burzuli (d. 
841/1438), still in ms. although well established, and 
the Miyar of al-Wansharisi (ed. M. Hajji, Beirut-Rabat 
1981). 

Descriptive works and travel] accounts. This 
literature is witness to the strength of contacts, and 
is to be distinguished from the Masalik type of liter- 
ature, although there are two exceptions: the Masalik 
al-absar fi mamalik al-amsar of the Syrian Ibn Fadl 
Allah al-‘Umari (d. 749/1348 [9.v.]) (section on the 
Muslim West, new ed. M. Aboudayf, Casablanca 1988, 
partial Fr. tr. de Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927), 
and al-Rawd al-mi‘tar of the Ifrikiyan al-Himyari (d. 
726/1326), who often confines himself to reproduc- 
ing the oldest texts (new ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1975). 
Around these two extended works, it seems that there 
are only monographs on local topics or accounts ema- 
nating from various motivations. 

The monographs relate almost exclusively to towns 
and cities. Ibn al-Khatib drew up a comparative table 
in his Miyar al-ikhtiyar between two groups of locali- 
ties in Spain and North Africa (ed. M. Abbadi, 
Alexandria 1958), but he also wrote his imposing al- 
thata on the city of Granada (ed. M. ‘Inan, Cairo 
1973-7; complement, A. Chakkour, Tetuan 1988). At 
the same period, al-Djazna’i (d. 766/1365) dedicated 
his precious Djand zahrat al-ds to Fas (ed. and Fr. tr. 
A. Bel, Algiers 1920-2, new ed. Rabat 1967). Much 
later, in 825/1441, Muhammad b. al-Kasim al-Ansari 
bore witness to Muslim Ceuta, now become Portuguese, 
with a minute description in his /kdtisdr al-akhbar (new 
ed. Rabat 1969). Miknasa/Meknés was the subject of 
a monograph known under the abridged title of a/- 
Rawd al-hatiin, written by Ibn Ghazi (d..919/1513), a 
learned magistrate in Fas, for his natal town. 
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There remain the rilas, which comprehend spatial 
journeys and/or varied themes. Whilst the sda of al- 
Abdari is a description of the intellectual centres and 
of the state of knowledge obtaining towards the end 
of the 7th/13th century, comprising the Maghrib and 
the lands stretching to the Hidjaz (Rabat 1968), that 
by al-Tidjani at the turn of the 8th/14th century has 
a setting of military considerations and describes the 
position of the tribes along the eastern littoral of Ifri- 
kiya, at the same time noting the socio-cultural pecu- 
liarities and traditions of the inhabitants there (new 
ed. H.H. Abdul-Wahab, Tunis 1958, Fr. tr. in JA, 
4th series, xx, 57-208, 5th series, i, 101-68). The nla 
called Ma? al-ayba of Ibn Rushayd (Tunis n.d.) and 
the Mustafad of al-Tudjibi of Ceuta (Tunis-Libya n.d.) 
bring out the impacts of cultural relations between 
the Maghrib and the Mashrik at their various peri- 
ods. Further, the Notes of the journey of an Andalusi in 
Morocco of Ibn al-Hadjdj al-Numayri (d. after 768/ 
1367) (ed. and Fr. tr. A.L. de Prémare, Lyons 1981) 
are a sketch of the same relations between al-Andalus 
and the southern shores of the western Mediterranean 
in the mid-8th/14th century, whilst his Fayd al-‘ubab 
is rather a field report tracing the situation in the 
Central Maghrib at the time of the Marinid Sultan 
Abii ‘Inan’s [¢.v.] expedition towards Ifrikiya 757- 
8/1356-7. Soon afterwards, a fairly different account 
was to be the subject of a holiday mhla written up 
by Ibn al-Khatib, the Nufadat al-djirab, in which the 
society and countryside of the Moroccan southwest 
are described in a magistral fashion, in spite of arti- 
ficialities (ed. M. Abbadi, Cairo n.d.; complement ed. 
F. Faghya, Rabat 1989). Somewhat later, in the sec- 
ond half of the next century, there are two accounts 


to note: one written in Latin by the Fleming Anselm | 


Adornus on Hafsid Ifrikiya in 1470, and the other in 
Arabic by the Egyptian ‘Abd al-Basit b. Khalil (d. 
920/1515), illuminating, for the same period, the socio- 
political situation in Fas and Tlemcen (R. Brunschvig, 
Deux récits de voyage inédits en Afrique du Nord au XV' 
stécle, Paris 1936). 

Finally, there are two essential pictures of the situa- 
tion in North Africa of their time, though distant from 
each other, sc. the rikla, called Tuhfat al-nuzzar, of Ibn 
Battiita (d. after 770/1368 [9.v.]) and the Description 
of Africa by al-Hasan al-Wazzan, called Leo Africanus 
[g.v.], completed in Italy in the local language. 
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(M. Kasty) 

B. The post-1450 period 

In Maghribi historiography, which to a great extent 
follows the patterns of mediaeval Arab historiography, 
ta’rikh represents a wide range of knowledge; it thus 
has a broader semantic charge than its equivalents— 
e.g. history, histoire, historia~-in European languages. 
It is a source of information for those in government, 
a gallery for the display of former political régimes, 
a repertory of significant religious events (e.g. the life 
of the Prophet), biographies of devout men who left 
to posterity commentaries and compilations of hadith, 
etc. Considered from a simply formal point of view, 
ta’rikh is the science of the narration of events, espe- 
cially religious and political, and the art of arranging 
them logically or chronologically. In the introduction 
to his Mukaddima, Ibn Khaldin writes that “History 
(ta’rtkh) is a noble science...It conveys to us the 
biography of prophets, the chronicles of kings, their 
dynasties and their policies (stydsa)” (Beirut 1967; Fr. 
tr. V. Monteil, i, 13, Eng. tr. F. Rosenthal, New York 
1958, i, 15). 

Maghribi historical science affirms its autonomy in 
relation to the historiography of the Muslim lands of 
the Orient, from the end of the Middle Ages onwards, 
as a function of the changes in political organisation, 
the object of its study, which unfolded in the lands 
of the Muslim West: the end of the Marinid empire, 
and the beginning of a long period of instability affect- 
ing the lands of the western Mediterranean at the 
end of the 15th century and the beginning of the 
16th. The territorial individualities which hencefor- 
ward took the specific names of al-Maghnb al-aksa, al- 
Maghrib al-awsat, Ifrikiya, etc., gave the intellectuals of 
each country the idea of belonging to a particular 
nation, unique and different from all others. Religion 
was no longer the cement of cohesion. Also, the pres- 
ence of Ottoman Turks on the coasts of the Maghrib, 
and that of Christians, Spanish and Portuguese in 
certain ports where concessions and consulates were 
established, constituted the driving force contributing 
to the emergence and affirmation of history specific 
to each state. Thus, as a result of politics, the idea 
of the nation was gradually crystallised in the lands 
of the Maghrib. And history, ta’rtkh, fixed these suc- 
cessive events in time and space and was to give rise 
to another, hitherto little-known phenomenon, sc. that 
of nationalism. 

Akhbar “facts, information, news” (on this subject, 
see Cl. Gahen, Introduction @ UVhistotre du monde musul- 
man médiéval, VII'-XV"° stécle. Methodologie et éléments de 
bibliographie, Paris 1982, 69-70) constitute the basis of 


| all historical narration. They are the essential source 


of chronicles, the object of which is to narrate, from 
day to day, events concerning princes and dynasts, 
thus compiling royal annals (see below for examples 
relating to al-Maghrib al-Aksa). The constitution of a 
corpus of akhbar might have as its object the descrip- 
tion (not analysis nor explanation, since either of these 
may engender indifference towards the prince) of 
dynastic politics, or of a wide-ranging social change; 
compilations of akhbar may show features reminiscent 
of hadiths. 

From the 15th century onwards, Maghribi histori- 
cal science abandoned the style of the major epic to 
concentrate on the history of more circumscribed ter- 
ritories, focusing on towns and local politics, and on 
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peoples whose ways and customs were known. Ibn 
Khaldiin remains the master in this field. In the first 
book of the Afukaddima, the Kitab al-‘Ibar (“book of 
examples”) he set out his theory, indeed his philoso- 
phy, of history. He opened the way not only for his- 
toriographers of the Maghrib, but for those of other 
nations as well. But this science is not within the 
reach of the novice, according to him; it demands 
qualities and extensive knowledge. “He who practises 
this science (ta’7ikh) needs to know the rules of the 
political art, the nature of existing things and the dif- 
ference between nations, regions and tribes in terms 
of way of life, qualities of character, customs, sects, 
schools of thought, etc. He must distinguish the simi- 
larities and the differences between the present and 
the past, and know the diverse origins of dynasties 
and of communities.” 

In the 16th century, the centres of study and dif- 
fusion of the culture of the Muslim West would hence- 
forward be Fas, Marrakesh, Tlemcen, Tunis and 
Kayrawan. The authors whose historical works are 
known to us passed through at least one of these cen- 
tres, articulating and formulating local themes. The 
best representative of this period is without doubt al- 
Hasan Muhammad al-Wazzan al-Fasi, better known 
by the name of Leo Africanus [¢.v.]. His work, Historical 
description of Africa, 1556, translated from Italian, is 
made up of a series of monographs on cities, regions, 
populations and kingdoms (of Fas, Marrakesh, 
Tlemcen, Bougie, Tunis and Tripoli). This study 
reflects the brilliant personality of the author, as well 
as the ideas that were current at the time. It was to 
be imitated and plagiarised by numerous Arab and 
Christian writers, but it would never be equalled. As 
for Luis del Marmol y Carvajal, Descripeion general de 
Africa (Granada 1573-99, 3 vols.), his texts are some- 
times overloaded with detail but are not lacking in 
interest. His debt is considerable, not only to Leo 
Africanus but also to other “Arab” authors—Maghribis 
in this instance. The author lays emphasis on the nat- 


ural riches of the Maghrib, and his work is extremely | 


useful for the study of historical geography and the 
history of agricultural practices. 

In the central Maghrib, where political unity had 
long been hindered by the absence of a central author- 
ity and the existence at certain times of numerous 
kingdoms, authors exercised their talents in the domain 
of urban monography, with such titles as Constantine, 
and some Arab authors of Constantine (see Ch. Saint-Calbre, 
in RA, vii [1913], 70-93). Each author evoked, in his 
own fashion, the history of his town and of the 
Maghribi town in general. Not all of these studies 
were published; most remained in manuscript state 
and were ignored even by a cultured public. 

In the conceptions of history held by Maghribr 
scholars, there is a perennial need to return to the 
sources, to the origins of life and mankind as far back 
as Adam, Eve or Noah when they are dealing with 
anthropology; or to the Prophet Muhammad when 
religious questions are being addressed. Genealogy, 
an area of knowledge dear to scholars, is considered 
a branch of history in its own right. A text belong- 
ing to this genre of writing can be the work of one 
or several persons, and may be the private chronicle 
of a family. The object of writers of this genre is 
to show their illustrious origins, either by associating 
themselves with the family of the Prophet or with 
some saintly person whose religious aura is recog- 
nised in the West as well as in the East; Berber dynas- 
ties, such as the Marinids and Wattasids, had recourse 
to this stratagem to bolster their legitimacy. The Kitab 





al-Nasab, by ‘Abd al-Salam b. Abr ‘Abd Allah (who 
wrote at Fas in 1098/1687; see A. Giacobetti, in RA, 
xlvi-xlviii_ {1902-4]), is a good example of this. The 
first part of this work begins with the eulogy of the 
Prophet, followed by the biography of Sidi ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilani. The second part (by ‘Abd al-Salam 
b. al-Tayyib, written 1089/1678), deals with the 
descendants of this saint, among whose number the 
authors of the work claim to be. 

The Tunisian historian Ibn Abr Dinar al-Kayrawani 
[g.v.], considered a successor to Ibn Khaldiin although 
several centuries separate them, displays in his his- 
torical study of Ifrikiya a certain reserve, even scorn, 
towards those Arabs who settled in Tunisia in former 
umes, following invasions and migrations. The period 
which he describes (the 17th century) is far removed, 
however, from the major invasions of the Arab tribes 
which left nothing but desolation in their wake. It is 
evident that these considerations move him closer to 
the author of al-Mukaddima. 

Al-Kayrawani reclaimed the autonomy and _ the 
maturity of Tunisian scholarship. His writings may be 
used in the service of the history of political ideas or 
of Tunisian nationalism. 

In Morocco, al-Maghrib al-Aksa, historical research 
and historiography have been fertile in the modern 
period and even in the 19th century. The number of 
tudes is impressive, but the quality sometimes mediocre. 
Even religious history, which once enjoyed particular 
esteem, remained largely incomprehensible. Its new 
style, sententious and emphatic, had the effect of erect- 
ing a barrier between the scholars and those whom 
they addressed. Although Ibn Khaldiin was known 
and even admired, no one took him for a model. His 
unequivocal statements of truth, his criticisms of gov- 
ernments as unscrupulous, indolent, violent, power- 
hungry, self-seeking, etc., as applied to Morocco, could 
have endangered those expressing such views. The 
majority of Moroccan scholars turned at that time 
towards chronology, literature (on condition that it 
was not subversive), biography, hagiography and geo- 
graphical descriptions. The essentials, meaning gen- 
eral history and political history, were utterly neglected. 

In sum, the majority of Moroccan historians of the 
modern and contemporary eras have been chroniclers: 
most if not all have been historiographers in the ser- 
vice of Sa‘dian or ‘Alawi sultans. The following may 
be cited: Abi Faris, known by the name of ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Fishtali and his history, Mandhul al-safa ft akhbar 
al-muliik al-shurafa’, al-Ifrani [9.v.) and his Nuzhat al- 
hadi bi-akhbar muluk al-kam al-hadi; and Abu ’l-Kasim 
al-Zayyani, al-Turdjuman al-mughrib (for these works, 
see E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfas). 

In the 17th-1]8th centuries, Maghribr history was 
enriched by increasingly numerous European accounts, 
such as Histoire des conquétes de Moulay Archy et de Muley 
Ismaél by Germain Mouette (1683) on the first ‘Alawi 
sultans of Morocco; the Topografia e historia general de 
Argel by D. Haedo (1612); and the Afémorres of the 
Chevalier d’Arvieux (1735), who was French consul 
in Algiers at the end of the 18th century. 

In the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, accounts of 
journeys proliferated—not least stories of Christian 
captives and of their ransoming by religious figures 
who travelled frequently to the Maghrib and to the 
Orient. Particular mention should be made of the 
work of Pére Dan, Histoire de la Barbarie et de ses cor- 
saires (Paris 1637, 1649), the Redemptorist priest who 
for almost half a century made it his business to ran- 
som Christian captives and who supplied copious infor- 
mation on the three regions of North Africa. 
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Finally, since the middle of the 19th century, 
research in European archives (national archives, 
archives of foreign and marine affairs, chambers of 
commerce in France and in other maritime states in 
western Europe) has led to the study of a large num- 
ber of documents relating to the three above-men- 
tioned lands or to those further east, comprising various 
treaties, commercial accords, and official correspon- 
dence, and some of these have been published, e.g. 
Documents inédits sur Voccupation espagnole en Afrique, pub- 
lished in 1875-77 by de la Primaudaiae; the monu- 
mental collection of Sources inédites de l’Histoire du Maroc, 
undertaken in 1905 in Paris by Colonel 
H. de Castries, in which are published documents 
drawn from the archives of France, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Britain, from the 16th cen- 
tury onwards; and the Correspondence des deys d’Alger avec 
la Cour de France (1579-1833), Paris 1898, published 
by E. Plantet. 

It is to be noted that the work of the chroniclers 
continued into the 19th century, exemplified in the 
very important book written by al-Nasir al-Salawi 
[¢.v.], K al-Istiksa l-akhbar duwal al-maghrib (Cairo 1844). 

In the 1970s, Abdallah Laroui, in his Histoire du 
Maghreb, has become the reference source for the 
understanding, recording and analysing of the history 
of the Muslim West. His novel method of approach- 
ing documentation facilitates the comparison of texts 
of diverse origins, and the establishment of more per- 
tinent syntheses. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(AnMED Farouk and CHANTAL DE La VERONNE) 

(g) Christian Arabic historiography. 

The information on the course of Muslim history, 
especially on the early conquests or the struggles and 
relations with foreign powers, as well as the some- 
times one-sided perception of events found in Muslim 
historiographical sources, is usefully complemented by 
information provided by Christian historiographers, 
whose writings are partly based on sources in Syriac, 
Greek or Coptic—not accessible to Muslim authors— 
and which were written from a different perspective, 
that of the conquered peoples who were later to 
become the Christian minorities. It should be empha- 
sised, however, that the perspective of these Christian 
writings, even when composed in Arabic, is often not 
determined by their general Christian background so 
much as by their more specific communitarian affil- 
iation (Jacobites [see YA‘ktpryytn], Nestorians [see 
NASTURIYYGN], Melkites, Copts [see AL-KIBT] and 
Maronites [see MARGNIyyA, in Suppl.]). Especially in 
the Universal Chronicles, Christian historiographers 
did not hesitate to use different genres of Muslim 
material, sometimes copying it in a most literal way, 
without comments or corrections on their side. 

The aim of the present article is to give an overview 
of the historiographical material written by Christians 
till the end of the ‘Abbasid period and the first years 
of the Mamliiks in Egypt insofar as it deals with gen- 
eral history and is relevant for aspects of the relations 
between Muslims and Christians. Chronicles describing 
mainly the internal life of the Christian communities, 
such as the recently discovered East Syrian Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle Mukhtasar al-akhbar al-bityya (ed. B. Haddad, 
Baghdad 2000) are not taken into consideration. This 
article is, for this period somewhat artificially, limited 
to the production in Arabic. As a matter of fact, 
Christian historiography written in the Christian 
national languages, especially in Syriac, in many aspects 
shows the same characteristics as the works composed 
by Christians in Arabic. 








Melkites 

The first important historiographer is Euthychius, 
Patriarch of Alexandria from 323/935 till 328/940, 
known in Arabic as Sa‘id b. al Bitrtk [¢.v.]. He is the 
author of a universal history: Kitab al-Ta’rikh al-madjmi‘ 
‘ala ’l-tahkik wa ’l-tasdik, also known as Nazm al-djawhar. 
This work exists in two different recensions. The first, 
shorter recension (by the editor designated as “Alexan- 
drian”) is preserved only in ms. Sinaiticus Arab. 582 
(10th century), possibly an autograph. Mutilated in the 
beginning and at the end, it gives the history from 
Moses till the Muslim conquest of Egypt and some 
subsequent events in Jerusalem (Das Annalenwerk des 
Eutychios von Alexandrien. Ausgewahlte Geschichten und 
Legenden kompiliert von Sa‘id ibn Batrig um 935 A.D., ed. 
and tr. M. Breydy, CSCO 471-2, Leuven 1985). The 
longer recension (“Antiochian”) enjoyed greater popu- 
larity, but contains an important number of later addi- 
tions and interpolations (ed. L. Cheikho, Eutychiit 
Patriarchae Alexandrini annales, i, Beirut, 1905, ii, 1909, 
1-88 (repr. in CSCO 50-1, Leuven 1954, tr. E. Pococke, 
Contextio gemmarum seu Eutychiae patriarchae Alexandrini 
annales, Oxford 1658, repr. in PG, cxi, cols. 889-1156, 
and B. Pirone, Eutychi, Patriarca di Alessandria (877-940). 
Gli annali, Cairo 1987). It covers the period from the 
creation of Adam till the year 326/938, two years 
before the death of the author. The work exploits 
several Muslim sources, among which is historical, 
juridical and traditionist material. The Alexandrian 
recension presents the conquest of Egypt according to 
a version by the local traditionist ‘Uthman b. Salih. 

In the manuscripts containing the Antiochian recen- 
sion, Eutychius’s Ta’rtkh is continued by a chronicle 
composed by Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki [q.v.] cover- 
ing the period between 326/937-8 to 425/1033-4 (best 
ed., Histoire de Yahya-Ibn-Sa‘id d’Antoche, ed. and tr. 
I. Kratchkovsky and A. Vassiliev, in PO, xvili/5, 
xxili/3, Paris 1924, 1932, crit. ed. I. Kratchkovsky, 
Fr. ann. F. Micheau and G. Troupeau, in PO, xlvii/4, 
Paris 1997, with extensive bibliography). The objec- 
tive of this work is clearly indicated by the author in 
the introduction: to write the continuation (dhayl) of 
the work composed by Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik according to 
the method adopted by the latter. After the discov- 
ery of new sources, the author felt, however, obliged 
to rework the first recension, a first time in Egypt, a 
second time (in 405/1014-15) in Antioch. The dhayl 
is an important source for our knowledge of the his- 
tory of Egypt and Syria, especially the regions of 
Antioch and Aleppo, and the Arab-Byzantine rela- 
tions during this period. It is based on various Greek 
(unidentified) and Arabic sources, among which are 
on the Muslim side, Thabit b. Sinan, an anonymous 
‘Traki source, Ibn Zulak, ‘Ali b. Muhammad _al- 
Shimshati and al-Musabbihi. A Christian-Arabic source 
is the vita of the Melkite patriarch of Antioch 
Christopher (959-67) by Ibrahim b. Yihanna (J.A. 
Forsyth, The Byzantine-Arab chronicle (938-1034) of Yahva 
6. Sa‘id al-Antéki, Ph.D. diss. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan 1977). The dhayl was known to later 
Muslim authors, such as Ibn al-‘Adim, who used it 
for the composition of his Xubdat al-halab fi tarikh 
Halab (ed. S. Dahan, Damascus 1951). 

Agapius (Mahbib Kustantin), bishop of Manbidj 
(10th century) wrote a universal history, known as the 
Kitab al-Unwan, beginning with the Creation and con- 
tinuing till the reign of the Byzantine Emperor Leo 
IV (775-80) and the Caliph al-Mahdi. Most infor- 
mation on the Muslim period was drawn from the 
so-called Syriac common source, a work well known to 
later Syriac historiographers, presumably composed by 
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the Melkite Theophilus of Edessa, an astrologer in 
the service of al-Mahdi, who may also have used an 
unidentified Muslim chronology. Agapius’s work was 
edited by L. Cheikho (Agapius episcopus Mabbugensis. 
Astoria universalis/ Kitab al-Unwan, CSCO 65, Paris 
1912, and by A. Vasiliev, Aztab al-Unvan, histoire uni- 
verselle éerite par Agapius (Mahboub) de Mentid), PO, v/4, 
vii/4, viii/3. The K. al-‘Unwan, together with the work 
by Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik, was much appreciated by al- 
Mas‘tidi (Tanbih, 154). 

According to al-Nadim’s Fihnist (ed. Fliigel, i, 1871, 
295), Kusta b. Laka (9th century [¢.v.]) is said to be 
the author of a (lost) universal (?) chronicle, al-Firdaws 
St “ta rekh. 

West Syrians 

The most important historiographical work in Arabic 
composed by a Syrian Orthodox author is the 
Mukhtasar ta@’rikh al-duwal of Gregorius Barhebraeus 
(Syriac: Bar ‘Ebréy6d) or Ibn al-‘Ibri (1226-86 [¢.v.]). 
According to information found in his Ecclestastical 
chronicle (EC), he allegedly composed this chronicle at 
the request of some Muslim friends in Maragha [4.z.], 
who apparently had heard about Barhebraeus’s fame 
as a historiographer and as author of a voluminous 
universal history, written in Syriac. This Chronography 
was divided into two parts, an ecclesiastical chronicle 
and a so-called civil chronicle, which were sometimes 
considered as two separate works. The structure of 
the Mukhtasar (ed. A. Salhani as Ta’rikh Mukhtasar al- 
duwal, Beirut 1898, 71958, new ed. Kh. Mansir, Beirut 
1997) is comparable to that of the Civil chronicle (CC), 
the Mukhtasar being divided into ten dynasties and its 
Syriac counterpart into eleven dynasties; but both 
works are universal histories covering the period from 
Adam till the time of the Mongols. The Arabic title 
suggests that the Mukhtasar is merely a summary of 
the CC. As a matter of fact, the Mukhtasar contains 
much information not found in the CC, e.g. many 
short biographical notices on Islamic scholars. Some- 
times the information given in the Mukhtasar differs 
considerably from the CC or is written from a dif- 
ferent perspective. A good example is the attitude 
towards Muhammad, depicted positively in the 
Mukhtasar as an instrument in the hands of God, 
whereas the CC emphasises forced conversions and 
the spread of Islam “by the sword”. A possible rea- 
son for these differences, as suggested by the EC, 
might be the public the author had in mind when 
he composed his chronicle. A study by L.I. Conrad, 
On the Arabic Chronicle of Barhebraeus: his aims and audi- 
ence, in Parole de l’Orient, xix [1994], 319-78, shows 
that it is too simplistic to consider Muslims as the 
intended readership of the Mukhtasar, since a number 
of passages are of interest only to Christians. The 
best way to explain the differences between both works 
is to consider them as independent histories, which 
are to an important extent based on different sources 
(H. Teule, The Crusaders in Barhebraeus’ Syriac and Arabic 
secular chronicles, in K. Ciggaar et ala (eds.), East and 
West in the Crusader states, Louvain 1996, 39-49). In 
the case of the Mukhtasar, the author used more Islamic 
historiographical material, such as the Ta’rtkh al- 
Hukam@ of al-Kifti or the Tabakat al-umam by Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi. Written at the end of his life, he did not 
bother to harmonise the sometimes divergent views 
expressed in the Mukhtasar and the CC. 

East Syrians 

Hunayn b. Ishak [9.z.], the most renowned ‘Lraki 
Christian in Muslim literature, is the author of a lost 
chronicle in Arabic describing the period from Creation 
till the time of al-Mutawakkil (cf. Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a, 





Uyiin al-anb@, 273). Ya‘kab b. Zakariyya al-Kashkart 
composed a seemingly important chronicle, now lost, 
comparable to the work of Agapius and Eutychius. It 
was highly praised by al-Mas‘iidi (Tanbth, 155). Elias, 
bishop of Nisibis (975-after 1049) is the author of a 
bilingual (Syriac-Arabic) chronicle, divided into two 
parts, preserved in only one manuscript, document- 
ing the period from Creation till 409/1018 (Ekae 
Metropolitae Nisibenae opus chronologicum, i, ed. and tr. 
E.W. Brooks, ii, ed. and tr. J.B. Chabot, CSCO 62- 
3, Rome, Paris and Leipzig 1910). The second part 
consists mainly of conversion tables and descriptions 
of the different Christian, Muslim and Jewish calen- 
dars. The Muslim sources quoted by name in the 
first part are: Muhammad b. Misa al-Kh‘arazmi, 
Abi Dja‘far al-Tabari, ‘“Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad, Abii 
Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-Salr and Thabit b. 
Sinan. This work was also highly praised by Ibn Abt 
Usaybi‘a (op. cit, 72). The voluminous K. al-Ta’rikh 
or K. al-Tawdarikh (“Book of Dates”) composed by 
Yuhanna al-Mawsili in 1332 is, in fact, more a theo- 
logical encyclopaedia than a work of history. The 
historical section only deals with inner-Christian devel- 
opments (cf. B. Landron, Chrétiens et musulmans en Irak, 
Paris 1994, 140). 

Maronites 

According to al-Mas‘idi (Tanbih, 154), a certain 
Kays al-Marini is said to have written a beautiful 
historical work beginning with Creation and ending 
with the caliphate of al-Muktafi. The language of this 
lost work was supposedly Arabic. Al-Mas‘tidi states 
that generally speaking the Maronites, unlike the 
Melkites, the Jacobites and the Nestorians, were not 
active in the field of historiography. 

Copts 

Traditionally ascribed to Sawirus b. al-Mukaffa‘ 
(flor. 10th century [see IBN AL-MUKAFFA‘, Severus] the 
History of the Patnarchs of Alexandria (Ar. Siyar al-Bia al- 
mukaddasa “biographies” of the Holy Church) is a col- 
lective work, the main redaction of which was 
completed by Mawhitb b. Mansiir b. Mufarridj al- 
Iskandarani (ca. 1025-1100). Mawhib, who frequently 
acted as an intermediary between the Fatimid author- 
ities and the Coptic community, is himself the author 
of the lives of the Patriarchs Christodoulos and Cyril 
II. His work was continued till the early 13th cen- 
tury by three subsequent authors. Later lives do not 
belong to the original work. This history (ed. B. Evetts, 
History of the Coptic Church of Alexandra, PO 1.2, 1.4, 
5.1, 10.5, Paris 1904-15, continued by Y. ‘Abd al- 
Masih et alti as History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian 
Church, Cairo 1943-74) describes the history of the 
Coptic Church, arranged according to the reigns of 
the Patriarchs. Many siyar, including those by Mawhib, 
deal, however, not only with ecclesiastical life but also 
record events pertaining to the field of general polit- 
ical history. The work was known to Ibn Khaldin 
and _ al-Makrizi. 

Nushi? Abi Shakir Ibn al-Sana’ al-Rahib (13th 
century), or Ibn al-Rahib [g.v. in Suppl.], is the author 
of a K. al-Tawartkh consisting of three parts: a trea- 
tise on astronomy and chronology; an elaborate uni- 
versal history, dealing with world events, Islamic history 
and ecclesiastical matters; and a short history of the 
Ecumenical Councils. The so-called Chronicon onentale, 
ascribed by the editor to Ibn al-Rahib (ed. Cheikho, 
CSCO scriptor. ar. 1-2, Beirut, Paris and Leipzig 
1903), is only a later abridgment of Ibn al-Rahib’s 
universal history composed by an anonymous author. 

The 13th century al-Makin b. al-‘Amid [¢.v.] wrote 
a universal history, called al-Madjmi‘ al-mubarak, extend- 
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ing from Creation to the time of Sultan Baybars 
(658/1260). It exists of two parts, the second Islamic 
part being based on al-Tabari or the Tartkh Salihi 
of Ibn Wasil or one of its sources. The section on 
the Ayyibids (ed. Cl. Cahen, in BEO, xv [1955], 109- 
84), describing contemporary events is, however, more 
original and based on personal observations. 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): L. Cheikho, al-Tawdarikh al-nasraniyya fi 

‘arabyya, in al-Mashnik, xii (1909), 481-506 (also 

surveys works no longer extant); G. Graf, GCAL, 

Rome 1944-53, 5 vols.,; A. Sidarus, fon al-Rahibs 

Leben und Werk. Ein koptisch-arabischer Enzyklopddist des 

7./13. Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1975; P. Kawerau, 

Christlich-arabische  Chrestomathie aus __historischen 

Schrifistellern des Mittelalters, 1.1, Texte, 1.2. Glossar, 2. 

Ubersetzung, CSCO 370, 374, Louvain 1976, 385, 

Louvain 1977; Samir Khalil Samir, Trots manuscrits 

de la chronique arabe de Barhebraeus a Istanbul, in 

Onentalia Christiana Periodica, x\vi (1980), 142-4; M. 

Breydy, Etudes sur Sa‘td ibn Batrig et ses sources, CSCO 

450, subsidia 69, Leuven 1983; J.M. Fiey, Jmportance 

et limites des écrivains “dimmi” pour Vhistoire de ’Orient, 

in Durasat, xxiii (1988), 5-13; Y.M. Ishak, Masadir 

Abi *l-Faradj al-Malati al-ta’rikhiyya wa-atharuha fr 

manahidjihi, in Aram, i (1989), 149-72; J. den Heijer, 

Mawhiib ibn Mansiir thn Mufarrig et Uhistoriographie copto- 

arabe. Etude sur la composition de U'Histoire des Patriarches 

d’Alexandrie, CSCO 513, subsidia 83, Leuven 1989; 

Samir, Christian Arabic literature in the ‘Abbasid period, 

in MJ.L. Young ef alti (eds.), CHAL. Religion, learn- 

ing and science in the ‘Abbasid period, Cambridge 1990, 

446-60 esp. 455-9; den Heijer, art. History of the 

Patriarchs of Alexandria, in Coptic Encyclopaedia, iv (1991), 

1238-42; R. Hoyland, Arabic, Syriac and Greek histo- 

niography in the first Abbasid century: an enquiry into inter- 

cultural traffic, in Aram, iii (1991), 211-33; idem, Seeing 

Islam as others saw it. A survey and evaluation of Christian, 

Jewish and Zoroastrian writings on early Islam, Princeton 

1997; J. Nasrallah, Histoire du mouvement littéraire dans 

VEglise melchite du V' au XX° siécle. Contribution @ Vétude 

de la littérature arabe chrétienne, 11.2, Il, Leuven-Paris 

1990. (H.G.B. TEuLE) 

Il. 8. In the Nilotic Sudan. 

The extant Arabic historical writings of the Nilotic 
Sudan (including the outlying western provinces of 
Kordofan and Dar Fur [¢.w.]) before 1899 are exhaus- 
tively listed in R.S. O’Fahey, Arabic literature of Africa, 
i, The writings of eastern Sudanic Africa to c. 1900, Leiden 
1994, Most of these works are extant only in mss. 
Of the few published works, the most important are: 

(1) “The Fundj Chronicle”, the conventional name 
of a chronicle extant in several mss. and _recensions. 
It covers the period from the emergence of the Fundj 
kingdom of Sinnar, traditionally in 910/1504-5, to (at 
latest) 1288/1871. The original author of the Chronicle 
was Ahmad b. al-Hadjdj Abi [sec] ‘Ali, known as 
Katib al-Shiina from his post in the government grain- 
store. He was born near al-Masallamiyya (Blue Nile) 
in 1199/1784-5, and died after Rabi‘ I 1254/May- 
June 1838, where his Chronicle ends. Béginning as a 


king-list with added blocks of information (some of 


anthropological interest), a continuous detailed narra- 
tive starts with the reign of Badi IV, on whose over- 
throw in 1175/1762 power passed to a clan of regents, 
the Hamadj Shaykhs, ruling over an ever-dwindling 
region of the Blue Nile until the invasion of the Sudan 
by the forces of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt [¢.v.] 
in 1235/1820, and the establishment of the Turco- 
Egyptian régime (al-Turkiyya). The later editors and 
continuators were, like Katib al-Shina, formed by a 





traditional Sudanese Islamic education, and had 
appointments under the Turco-Egyptian administra- 
tion. They were thus members of a group which had 
little to regret at the passing of the Fundj kingdom 
and the ending of the anarchic Hamadj regency. They 
show no hostility to the Turco-Egyptian régime as such, 
which brought greater security and the consolida- 
tion under the aegis of the Islamic Ottoman Empire, 
although they criticise individual officers and admin- 
istrators. While the later part of the Chronicle is in 
no sense an official history, it was written by men who 
accommodated themselves reasonably comfortably to 
the régime of Muhammad ‘Ali and his successors. 

The Chronicle has been published twice: {a) its 
last recension by Makki Shubayka, Ta’rikh mulitk al- 
Siiddn, Khartoum 1947; {b) Katib al-Shiina’s text (some 
collation with other mss.) by al-Shatir Busayli ‘Abd 
al-Djalil, Makhtitat Katib al-Shiina, Cairo 1963. An 
annotated English summary translation of the final 
recension was published by H.A. MacMichael, 4 his- 
tory of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922, ii, 354- 
430. A fuller translation from a collation of the 
principal mss. is provided by P.M. Holt, The Sudan of 
the three Niles. The Funj Chronicle 910-1288/ 1504-1871, 
Leiden 1999. 

(2) kitab al-Tabakat fi khusiis al-awliya wa ‘l-salikin 
wa ‘t-ulam@ wa ‘l-shu‘ar@ fi ‘l-Siidan (some minor vari- 
ants of title in the published editions). As the title 
indicates, this is a biographical dictionary of the Muslim 
holy men of the Nilotic Sudan, perhaps the only rep- 
resentative of the genre from the region. It was writ- 
ten and compiled (since there is internal evidence of 
sources of various kinds) by Muhammad al-Nir b. 
Dayf Allah, and hence is usually referred to as the 
Tabakat of Wad (i.e. Walad) Dayf Allah. From inter- 
nal evidence it was compiled about 1219/1804-5. Wad 
Dayf Allah resembled the authors of the Fundj 
Chronicle in being a member of the traditionally edu- 
cated Muslim élite. He was born in 1139/1727 at 
Halfayat al-Mulik, north of present-day Khartoum 
North. Like his father, he taught in the mosque, acted 
as a mufti, and became celebrated for his religious 
writings. He died before the Turco-Egyptian conquest 
in 1224/1809-10. 

The Yabakat was published twice in 1930 in Cairo, 
by Ibrahim Sadik (? Suddayk) and Sulayman Dawid 
Mandil, respectively. A critical edition, prepared by 
Yusuf Fadl Hasan, was published in Khartoum in 
1971 (71974). It contains 270 biographical notices, pre- 
dominantly of Safi shaykhs (mainly from the Kadiriyya 
tartka) and jurists, chiefly of the Maliki madhhab. There 
are a few notices of persons holding formal appoint- 
ments, and a small number of legendary saints are 
included. No full English translation has been made, 
but an annotated summary translation with excerpts 
from the Arabic text is given by MacMichael, op. cit., 
ii, 217-323. The text and translation of three notices 
appear in S. Hillelson, Sudan Arabic texts, Gambridge 
1935, 172-203. One family of holy men is studied in 
Holt, The Sons of Jabir and their kin, in BSOAS, xxx/1 
(1967), 142.58. 

The roles of charismatic holy man and _ Islamic 
reformer were momentously fused in Muhammad 
(Ahmad) b. ‘Abd Allah, the Sudanese Mahdi [see at- 
MAHDIYYa], a hagiography of whom was written by 
Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Kurdufani (perhaps his 
court chronicler), and entitled Aitab SaGdat al-mustahdi 
bi-sirat_al-Imam al-Mahdi. The unique extant copy of 
this and its sequel, al-Tiraz al-mankish bi-bushra katl 
Yuhanna malik al-Hubiish, describing the war between the 
Mahdists and the Ethiopians in 1889, is now in the 
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Sudan Archive (Box 99/6} of Durham University. 
The former was edited by Muhammad Ibrahim Abia 
Salim and published under its own title at Beirut in 
1972; an English summary translation with a useful 
introduction was published by Haim Shaked, The life 
of the Sudanese Mahdi, New Brunswick, N,J. 1978. An 
edition of al-Jiréz was published by Abi Salim and 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Kaddal as al-Harb al-Habashiyya 
al-Siidaniyya 1885-1888 [sic], Khartoum 1972. 

The establishment of the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium in 1899 was followed by the development 
of westernised education. This, continuing under inde- 
pendence, has produced a growing number of pro- 
fessional historians, among their pioneers the late 
Professor Makki Shubayka (see above), and an increas- 
ing body of scholarly historical writing in Arabic and 
English. A link between the old and new types of 
historians was Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahim (b. 1878, 
d. after 1935), the self-styled mu’arnkh al-Siidan, whose 
writings of historical, literary and political import, 
include Nafathat al-yara‘ fi ’l-adab wa ‘l-ta’rikh wa 
‘ladjtima, Khartoum n.d. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(P.M. Hott) 

TAYYIBIYYA, a Safi brotherhood of the 
Maghrib (also TuHAMmtyya in western Morocco, 
or, further, WazzAntyya [q.v.]). Add to the Bibl. of 
wazzAniyyA, QO. Depont and X. Coppolani, Les con- 
fréries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 484-90, and 
PJ. André, Contribution a Uétude des confréries musulmanes, 
Algiers 1956, 241-5, for an evaluation of the numer- 
ical importance of the orders’s adherents in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. See also Hamdiin al-Tahirt, Tuhfat 
al-ikhwan bi-ba‘d =manakib  shurafa’? Wazzdn, Fas 
1324/1906; Muhammad al-Miknasi, al-Kawkab al-as‘ad 
fi manakib mawlind sayyidina ‘Ali b. Ahmad, lith. on the 
margins of the preceding work; ‘Abd al-Salam al- 
Kadirt, al-Tuhfa al-kadiriyya, ms. Gen. Library of Rabat 
no. 2331, I and II (these three sources stem from 
affiliates of the order); Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al- 
Kadirl, Nashr al-mathani li-ahl al-karn al-hadt ‘ashar wa 
‘l-thani, ed. M. Hadjdji and A. Tawfik, Rabat 
1407/1986; and for a detailed bibl. of studies on the 
order, H. Elboudrari, La maison du cautionnement. Les 
shorfa d’Ouezzane de la sainteté a la puissance, diss., EHESS, 
Paris 1984. _ (AHMED TOUuFIQ) 

THATTA. 

2. Monuments. | 

Over the centuries Thatta has endured invasions, 
destruction as well as the fluctuations of the Indus 
river bed. This is reflected in the chequered history 
of its monuments. Two early mausoleums of saints 
remain in the most western part of the city by what 
was once an enlarged part of the river bed. Presumably 
after the sack of the town by the Portuguese in 1555, 
boats were built in that area under Akbar. Two 
mahallas formed the western part of the town and in 
the northern part stood the masdjid: Wali-i-Nimat, 
which appears to have been used as the Dydmit masdjid 
before a new structure was ordered by Shahdjahan. 
The Shahi bazaar was the link to the later eastern 
half of the town. This is a slightly depressed area 
which could have been the site of a Mughal irriga- 
tion channel. In the north-eastern mahalla, Dabgiran, 
the wooden box makers’ area, now outside the town, 
there remains part of the Dabgir mosque ordered by 
Khbusrau Khan Carkas in 966/1588. Its measurements 
are about 25 m by 11 m and the brick building, sim- 
ilar to other important constructions, stands on a stone 
base. The prayer hall, akin to that of a Lodi mosque, 
is still extant with the remains of an octagonal drum 


and squinches from the collapsed central dome. Two 
lower lateral domes cover the rest of the area. Panels 
of glazed square tiles with vegetal designs in blues, 
white and yellow still remain on some areas of the 
building. Part of the visible san is paved with flat stones. 

The Khirzi mosque standing in the Shahi bazaar 
dates from 1022/1613 and was built by ‘Abd al- 
Razzak Muzaffar Khan prior to his governorship of 
Thattd. A small domed entrance leads to the sahn; 
each side of the prayer chamber measures 16 m. 
Some of the tlework remains in place. The square 
Amir Muhammad Khan mosque (1039/1629) with 
slightly tapered walls, each side measuring 17 m, con- 
sists of an entrance portal, a dome on squinches and 
a square hall. The flower tile decoration on the dado 
is akin to Mughal flower designs. Other tiles follow 
Sindhi geometric patterns. 

Persian inscriptions give several dates for the build- 
ing and repairs of the Dj@mi‘ masdjid: start 1053/1644, 
completion 1056/1648, stone paving 1068/1657, first 
repairs in 1104/1692. During the substantial restora- 
tion of the 1970s, the area around the mosque was 
cleared to make way for a ¢cahar-bagh. The mosque 
was ordered by Shahdjahan, and is built along an 
east-west axis. It follows the Saldjik four-?wdan plan 
used in India since the 9th/15th century; cf. the Atala 
mosque in Djawnpir (810/1408). The overall size is 
93 m by 52 m. The main dome rising from a drum 
of sixteen panels covers the square prayer hall. Two 
lesser domed chambers at the main entrance lead into 
the sakn, with smaller ones over each lateral entrance 
in the middle of the side riwa@ks, while its arcades are 
covered with a series of small domes. There is no 
minaret. Although the restored glazed tiles on an 
earthen body look rather crude, the general impact 
is still effective, with dense geometric patterns includ- 
ing stars and floral designs. The colours include light 
and dark blue, white and yellow. Here the continu- 
ation of the tradition tilework of Multan, Ué¢h and 
the tombs of the Makli Hills, is beset with the same 
technical problems of loose glazing encountered in 
earlier times. 

Bibliography: H. Cousens, Sindh tiles, 1906, repr. 
Karachi 1993; M.I. Siddiqi, Thatta, Karachi 1979; 
A.H. Dani, Thatta. Islamic architecture, Islamabad 1982. 

(YOLANDE_CROWE) 

TIBBIYYE-1 ‘ADLIYYE-1 SHAHANE, the 
Ottoman Imperial Medical School of Mahmid 
II (7. 1223-55/1808-39 [9.v.]), opened in 1254/1838, 
in the renovated Ghalata-Sarayi [q.v.]. It was a reor- 
ganisation of the Tibbkhane-i ‘Amire, a medical school 
founded at Istanbul in 1827. The official opening day 
of the original Tebbkhane was 14 March 1827, adopted 
by the medical community of the Turkish Republic 
as Medicine Day (Tip Bayramn), to celebrate modern 
medicine. In the Tibbiyye-i ‘Adliyye-t Shahane—as in the 
original: Tibbkhane-i ‘Amire—European and Ottoman 
doctors taught modern Western medicine, not the tra- 
ditional Muslim medicine based still on the humoura- 
listic system from Antiquity. 

During the 19th century, medicine in the Middle 
East underwent profound changes. European medi- 
cine was introduced on a much larger scale, and 
many European texts were translated into Muslim 
languages. Translations by ‘Ata? Allah Muhammad 
Shanizade (d. 1826 [g.v.]) were especially important 
in this regard. The aim of these reforms was to im- 
prove the health of the armed forces as the measures 
in the medical realm were part of military modern- 
isation. Thus medical schools, shaped according to 
the Western model, and at which French, Italian, 
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Fig. 1. Didmi’ masdjid, cross section of the mitrib domed hall, from Plate | in H. Cousens, Sindh tiles, 1906, 
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Fig. 2. Didmi‘ masdjid, part of a tile panel, from Plate 2 in H. Cousens, Sindh tiles, 1906. 
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Austrian and German professors taught European med- 
icine in French, were founded in all major capitals 
of the Middle East during the first half of the 19th 
century. Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [9.v.] established the 
first one in 1827 near Cairo, followed only a month 
later by Mahmid IIs military medical school in 
Istanbul. The third, another military medical school, 
was included in the Dar al-Funiin, a polytechnic school 
founded in Tehran in 1850-1. 

The changes in medicine in the Ottoman Empire 
during Mahmid II’s reign were part of a wide range 
of reforming measures. Under his rule, government 
functions proliferated well beyond the traditional realms 
of administering justice, collecting taxes and main- 
taining the armed forces. Matters that had tradition- 
ally been left to private hands gradually came under 
government administration. The final aim was to cre- 
ate a new generation of able administrators. ‘Two meth- 
ods were employed to achieve this. First, Ottoman 
students were sent to universities in Europe to acquire 
a profession in selected valued fields; second, new 
schools were established and given precedence over 
the traditional Muslim madrasas. One of them was the 
Ttbbiyye-i ‘Adliyye-t Shahane, The many documents and 
letters produced by the Ottoman bureaucracy dealing 
with salaries and hiring, teaching aids brought over 
from Europe, the school’s physical setting, etc., reflect 
the close attention of the central government to this 
school. Even everyday matters and decisions were not 
left to the discretion of the school administration. 

The curriculum at the Tibbiyye-t ‘Adliyye-i Shahdne, 
where the language of instruction was French, was 
decidedly Western. Teaching aids pertaining to me- 
dical instruction were imported from Europe. In this 
it parted ways from the traditional medical schools in 
the Ottoman Empire. The few of these that existed, 
for example at the Siileymaniyye complex, reproduced 
Arab-Muslim medicine based still to a large extent 
on interpretations of, and additions to, mediaeval 
Muslim texts. In contrast, the four-year course at the 





Tibbiyye-i ‘Adliyye-i Shahdne followed a syllabus com- | 


bining general and medical subjects. The general syl- 
labus included languages (Arabic and Turkish, but 
also French and Latin). French was mandatory in 
order to help the students communicate with the 
teachers, many of whom were Europeans. There was 
another reason for the French classes. As the sultan 


explained in his opening address, the first graduates | 


of the medical school were to master French in order 
to be able to translate the much-needed European 


medical texts into Ottoman Turkish. Other non-medi- ‘ 


cal subjects included arithmetic and geometry, draw- 
ing, geography, history and zoology. The general 
curriculum was taught by Ottoman Muslim teachers. 
Medical studies, taught mainly by non-Muslim and 
non-Ottoman teachers, comprised anatomy, dissection, 
pathology, chemistry, botany and pharmacology, diag- 
nostics, ophthalmology and medical devices. 

Despite the pronounced French influence, the school 
was the product of the close relationship at the time 
between the Ottoman and Habsburg empires. Dr. 
Karl Ambros Bernard, a medical doctor and surgeon 
and a graduate of the Vienna medical faculty, was 
brought in 1838 from the Austrian capital at the insti- 
gation of Abdiilhak Efendi, the Aekimbashi (Ottoman 
head physician (9.v.]), to found the school. Dr. Bernard 
served as its first manager till his death at the early 
age of 38 in 1844. His widow and family were granted 
a stipend by the empire as a sign of respect to the 
man and his services to Ottoman medical education. 
Dr. Bernard was not the only example. Other Austrians 


teaching at the school were Dr. Neuner and Dr. 
Riegler, and in the 1840s an Austrian midwife was 
given a contract to teach gynaecology and obstetrics 
at the school. 

The student body comprised mainly Muslims but 
also included Christians. Their numbers fluctuated 
from around 200 at the beginning to over 400 by 
the end of the 1840s. Similarly, the teaching cadre 
rose from fewer than ten in the 1830s to several 
dozen a decade later. The Tibbiyye-i ‘Adliyye-i: Shahane 
functioned in Ghalata for ten years; a fire in August 
1848 then obliged the medical school to move to the 
Golden Horn. 

Bibliography: Many archival documents can be 
found in the Basbakanhk Osmanh Arsivi (The 
Archives of the Ottoman Prime Minister) in the 
Trade, Cevdet and Hatt-i Hiimayun classifications. 
For publications that include primary sources, see 
Arslan Terzioglu, Tiirk Avustraya tabbr iliskerilert, 
Istanbul 1987; idem, Tiirk tibbinin batelilasmasi, 
Istanbul 1993; Ayten Altintas, Karl Ambros Bernard’in 
Mekteb-i Tibbiye-Sahane’nin kurucusu oldugu  meselest ve 
gorevt hakkinda, in If, Tiirk Tip Tarihi Kongresi (20-21 
Eyliil 1990), Ankara 1999, 91-9; Rengin Dramur, 
Mekteb-1. Tibbiye-i Sahane’de dgretin tizerine baza belgeler, 
in thid., 137-47. (Mrrt SHEFER) 
TONGUG, Ismai Hakki (1893-1960), Turkish 

educator. 

He was born, the son of a peasant family, in 
Tataratmaca village, Silistre. He attended Kastamonu 
Teachers’ College and later the Istanbul Teachers’ 
College, graduating in 1918. He continued his edu- 
cational career at the Karlsruhe State Academy for 
the Graphic Arts and Ettlingen Teachers’ College in 
Germany during 1918-19 and 1921-2. After return- 
ing to Turkey, Ismail Hakki worked in several schools 
both in administrative posts and as a teacher of paint- 
ing, handicrafts and physical education. In 1935, he 
was appointed Director General of Primary Educa- 
tion in the Ministry of Education where he had been 
working as the Director of School Museums since 
1926. The fame of Ismail Hakki rests basically on his 
views concerning the educational problems of village 
children in the early Republican period, which found 
concrete expression in the project of Village Institutes 
[see KOY ENSTITOLERI], his major achievement. Being 
the brain behind the Institute, he played a leading 
role during their establishment and development. 
Forced into resigning office in 1946, because of an 
extensive campaign attacking the Institutes, he was 
first appointed a member of the Talim ve Terbive Kurulu 
(Instruction and Training Board) and later in 1949 a 
teacher at the Atatiirk Lycée, where he worked until 
the Ministry’s decision to remove him in 1950. Ismail 
Hakk retired, following the annulment of the decision 
by the Council of State in 1954, and died in Ankara 
on 23 June 1960. . 

Throughout his career as an educator, Ismail Hakka 
wrote several books and articles. In most of his works, 
he elaborated the educational problems from theoretical 
and practical perspectives and stressed the significance 
of vocational training in the developmental process. 

Bibliography: |. Selected works. Elislert rehberi, 
Istanbul 1927; Jk, orta ve muallim mekteplerinde resim- 
elislent ve sanat lerbiyesi, Istanbul 1932; Ty ve mestek ter- 
byest, Ankara 1933; Képde efitim, Istanbul 1938; 
Canlandinlacak koy, Istanbul 1939; LkéSretim kavrama, 
Istanbul 1946; Resim is dersleri, Istanbul 1951; Ogret- 
men anstklopedist ve pedagon sézlugti, Istanbul 1952; 
Pestalozzi gocuklar kéyti, Ankara 1960; Mektuplarla kéy 
enstitiist’_yllan, Istanbul 1976. 
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2. Studies. M. Basaran, Tongug yolu, Istan- 
bul 1974; Tongug’a kitap, Istanbul 1961; M. Cimi, 
Tongug baba. Ulkeyi kucaklayan adam, Istanbul 1990; 
E. Tongug, Bir egitim deunmeisi. Ismail Hakkr Tongug 
( yasami, dgretisi, eylemi), i, Ankara 1997; P. Tiirkoglu, 
Tongug ve enstitileri, Istanbul 1997. é 

(AyLin Ozman) 

JUGHDJ ps. Dyjurr b. Baltakin (or Yaltakin) (b. 
Furan) b. Fart b. Khakan, military commander 
of Farghanan origin, d. at Baghdad in 310/922-3. 
His father had left Farghana to serve as an officer 
in the caliph al-Mu‘tasim’s army, also serving his suc- 
cessors al-Wathik and al-Mutawakkil. Djuff, said to have 
received kaia@’i* at Samarra, died in 247/861 on the 
same night that al-Mutawakkil was assassinated. 

Tughdj left ‘Irak at the ghul@m Lu’lu’’s invitation 
to enter the service of Ahmad b. Tiliin [9.v.j, the 
governor of Fustat-Misr, in 254/868. He is said to 
have acted as governor of Egypt, Diyar Misr, for the 
latter or, according to a variant reading, of Diyar 
Mudar. According to Ibn Khallikan, he allegedly recog- 
nised the governor of the Djazira, Ishak b. Kundadj, 
set there by al-Muwaffak to uphold the ‘Abbasid cause 
against Ibn Tiiliin, but Ishak later rallied to the lat- 
ter. At all events, Tughdj, after placing himself at Ibn 
Tiuliin’s service, must have returned once more to 
‘Trak since his son Muhammad, the future Ikhshid [see 
MUHAMMAD B. TUGHDJ] was born at Baghdad, in the 
Bab Kifa street, in mid-Radjab 268/January 882. 

According to Ibn ‘Asakir, Abu ’I-Djaysh Khumara- 
wayh [g.v.] nominated Tughdj governor of Damascus 
after the death of his father Ibn Taliin in 269/882, 
a post in which Khumarawayh’s two sons and succes- 
sors, Djaysh (d. 283/896) and then Harin (d. 292/ 
904-5), confirmed him. He was apparently governor 
during the whole of al-Mu‘tadid’s caliphate (279-89/ 
892-902) and at the beginning of the next reign, that 
of al-Muktafi. According to Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi, he 
was also governor of Tiberias, in which his son 
Muhammad acted as deputy. An ‘Alid, one Abu 
-Tayyib Lahha Muhammad b. Hamza, who enjoyed 
great authority in Tiberias, was executed on Hariin 
b. Khumarawayh’s orders for collusion with the 
Carmathians (see M. Gil, A history of Palestine 634- 
1099, Cambridge 1992, §§ 467, 473, 487). According 
to Ibn ‘Adim, Tughdj had previously for long acted 
as governor of Aleppo for Khumarawayh. 

In 279/892-3, state al-Tabari and Ibn al-Athir, 
Tughdj led at Aleppo, acting for Khumarawayh, an 
expedition involving ‘Abbasid and Tialiinid generals 
in the Djazira and northern Syria, and in 281/894, 
a summer plunder raid deep into Byzantine Anatolia. 

In 283/896, a group of Tiliinid ghulams, having 
failed in a revolt against the incompetent buffoon 
Djaysh b. Khumfarawayh, sought aman in Baghdad. 
One of the fugitives was Badr b. Djuff, but his brother 
Tughdj remained in his post as governor of Damas- 
cus, nevertheless showing more and more autonomy 
from Fustat-Misr. Certain sources allege that, at the 
beginning of Hariin’s reign, Badr b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Hammami was sent from Misr with an army and 
compelled Tughdj temporarily to evacuate Damascus. 
At all events, he was still governor in 289/902 when 
he had to face the Carmathian revolt in Syria; an 
army under Bashir which he sent against Ibn 
Zakrawayh was wiped out and he himself besieged in 
Damascus, losing a large number of troops [see KALB 
B. WABARA]. The Tiltinids’ incapacity, faced with the 
Carmathians, led to the ‘Abbasids deciding to resume 
direct control in Syria and Egypt. 

On the fall of the Talinids in 292/905, Tughdj 











left Damascus, with other commanders, to submit 
to the new ‘Abbasid authorities in Misr, who sent 
them back as a garrison in the djund of Kinnasrin. 
He later returned to Baghdad where, according to 
Ibn Khallikan, he died in prison. 

He left six sons, as well as Muhammad, the future 
Ikhshid, and at least one daughter who, in 326/938 
married the son of the grand Amir Ibn Ra ik [¢.v.], 
at the same time as the vizier Abu ’I-Fadl’s [g.v.] son 
married Ibn Ra’ik’s daughter (al-Hamdant, Dhayl 
Tarikh al-Tabari, ed. M. Abu ’I-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 
1977, 314). 

Tughdj was known for his passion for perfumes; 
when travelling, he had in his train fifty camels loaded 
with perfumes [sic]. He is said to have built at 
Damascus a cupola with latticework, forming a giant 
censer, from which he had wafted the aroma of per- 
fumes for all the population of the city. Even if these 
accounts are clearly exaggerated, they do show how 
the standard of living in the Syrian-Egyptian lands, 
at the end of the 3rd/9th and beginning of the 
4th/10th centuries, had risen, allowing the élites to 
enjoy a significant amount of luxury goods (see also 
Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughrib, 154-5). 

Bibliography: Many sources have information 
on Tughdj, often contradictory. For the present 
article, the following only have been used: Tabari, 
iii, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tahdhib, vii, 57; ‘Azimi, T. 
Halab, ed. Zaghrir, 283; Ibn al-‘Adim, <ubda, ed. 
Dahhan, i, index; idem, Bughya, ed. Zakkar, ii, ix, 
index; Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, v, 56-7; Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, index; R. Guest, The governors and judges 
of Egpt, Leiden 1912, index. The richest, but not 
always the most reliable, source is Ibn Sa‘id al- 
Andalusi, al-Mughrib fi hula al-Maghrib, ed. Zaki 
Muhammad Hasan et alii, Cairo 1954, index. See 
also J. Bacharach, The career of Muhammad b. Tugh 
al-Ikhshid..., in Speculum, 1 (1975), 586-612. 

(Tu. Branguis) 

TURKS. 

II. Lancuaces. 

(vi) Turkic languages in non-Arabic and 
non-Latin scripts. 

During their history of over fifteen centuries Turkic 
peoples interacted with peoples and cultures of three 
continents. As a result of this process they became 
acquainted with many writing systems, used in vari- 
ous regions between Central Asia and Europe. The 
historical scene of the emergence of the first written 
and literary languages of Turkic peoples is Inner Asia, 
the territory of modern Mongolia, the Tarim Basin 
{in Sinkiang) and Kansu. The first epigraphic monu- 
ments written in a Turkic idiom belong to the Orkhon 
Turks (A.D. 552-744) and Uyghurs (744-840), who 
created empires in the steppe region. These monu- 
ments are written in the so-called runic or runiform 
script. After the collapse of their empire, the Uyghurs 
left the steppes and moved to the Tarim Basin and 
Kansu, founding the Kingdom of Koéo (866-1124) 
and Kan-tsu (880-1028), both becoming centres of the 
Uyghur culture and offering in abundance written 
documents mainly of religious (Manichaean, Buddhist 
and Nestorian) content. These monuments are written 
in Sogdian, Manichaean, Uyghur, and Nestorian scripts 
{all of Semitic origin), in Brahmi script (of Indian 
origin) and in Tibetan script (in the case of the latter, 
also in its variant, the Phags-pa script). 

1. The Khazar and Karaim languages 

Judaism and Jewish culture played an important 
role in the Khazar empire [see KHazars] in the region 
of the Black and Caspian Seas (7th-11th centuries). 
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Therefore it is very probable that the Hebrew script 
was in use by this Turkic people, although, unfortu- 
nately, no written documents have survived. 

The Hebrew script was adopted later by the 
Karaim, of Jewish religion, living originally in the 
Crimea [see KaraiTes]. A large part of this people 
migrated, probably before the 14th century, to the 
western Ukraine and Lithuania. They lived there until 
the end of the Second World War, when they moved 
to Poland. The rich written culture of the Karaim is 
represented by many manuscripts and printed works. 
Today, the Karaim language is an especially endan- 
gered language; some dialects of it can be considered 
as extinct. 

The generally suggested, supposed historical conti- 
nuity between the Khazars and the Karaim remains 
unproven. 

2. The Armenian-Kipcak language 

After the collapse of the Armenian Asa empire in 
the middle of the 11th century, Armenians moved to 
the Crimea, and later to the western Ukraine. As a 
result of intensive contact with the Kipéak Turks, they 
adopted their language for purposes of administration 
and religious practice, keeping their original Armenian 
language for secular life. These documents, which have 
come down to us from between the 16th and 17th 
centuries, are written in Armenian script. 

3. The Armenian-Ottoman language 

After the Turkicisation of Asia Minor, Armenians 
living in different provinces of Anatolia seem very 
soon to have become bilingual. Turcophone Armenians 
created their own Turkish literature in the so-called 
Armeno-Turkish language, written in Armenian script. 
As a result of this activity, a large body of literature 
(original works, translations, inscriptions, later also jour- 
nals) was created. This written documentation, which 
is especially rich from the 17th century onwards, can 
be traced back until the 14th century. 

4. The Greek alphabet used in the Ottoman Empire for 
Turkish 

The Orthodox Christian Karamans (Turkish 
Karaméniilar), living in northeastern Anatolia until the 
Greek-Turkish population exchanges of 1924, created 
a special literature, the products of which were writ- 
ten in Greek script. The history of this well-docu- 
mented group of monuments can be traced back to 
the 16th century. It is obvious that these products (at 
the outset, works of a religious and historical content, 
later also journals and newspapers, etc.) written in the 
so-called Karaman (Karémdnlt) language (in fact, in a 
special dialect of Ottoman Turkish), were also used 
by the bilingual Greeks living in other regions, espe- 
cially in the Ottoman capital. Many written texts in 
the Turkish language but Greek alphabet have also 
come down to us from this large ethnic and religious 
group of the empire. 

5. Other alphabets used in the Ottoman Empire for Turkish 

The Syriac script was used for Turkish by a small 
Christian community. These texts, mainly preserved 
in the University Library of Bonn, were destroyed 
during the Second World War. 

At the same time, the Hebrew alphabet was also 
used by the Jewish community for Turkish, the best- 
known surviving example being a copy of an Ottoman 
chronicle in this script. 

The Institute of Manuscripts of the Georgian 
Academy of Sciences in Tbilisi has a large collection 
of Ottoman Turkish texts written in the Georgian 
alphabet. Unfortunately, we do not possess any sur- 
vey of or study on this precious material, so that nei- 
ther its quantity nor its character and chronology are 





so far known. Scholars agree, however, that a sys- 
tematic analysis of these materials could throw inter- 
esting light on the history of the Ottoman Turkish 
language in this region of the empire. 

The Cyrillic alphabet was used in the Balkans for 
Turkish by intellectuals interested in the official lan- 
guage of the empire. We possess a few manuscripts 
and printed books, mainly from the 19th century. 

6. Other Turkic languages written in Cyrillic script 

Turkic peoples living in Eastern Europe and Siberia 
(Chuvash, a part of the Volga Tatars, Yakuts, Turkic 
peoples in the Altai Region, etc.), due to the Russian 
colonial expansion from the 18th century onwards, 
experienced Russian missionary activities, and thereby 
an acquaintance with the Cyrillic alphabet. All other 
Turkic peoples living in the former Soviet Union 
adopted the Cyrillic script in the second phase of the 
Soviet writing reform (1939-40), after a very short 
period of using the Latin script, introduced to these 
peoples between 1922 and 1930 as a replacement for 
the Arabic alphabet. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991 created 
a new situation for rethinking the language and script 
policies of the former imperial power. In the some- 
times heated discussions, all possible solutions found 
their supporters (keeping the Cyrillic script; reintro- 
duction of the Latin, or even of the Arabic alpha- 
bets). In the course of the 1990s, Azerbaijan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan have reintroduced the 
Latin alphabet with some special signs. In these coun- 
tries, a transition period, in which both Latin and 
Cyrillic scripts may be used, has been allowed. Efforts 
to create a Latin alphabet on a common theoretical 
and practical basis for all Turkic peoples have until 
now had no results. 
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III. Lrrerature. 

6. (m) Turkish literature in Muslim India. 

The constant stream of Turkish migrants started 
pouring on to Indian soil from the 5th/11th century 
onwards, but hardly anything is known of the role 
Turkish language played in the Ghaznawid, Ghirid 
and Sultanate periods. Turkish seems to have been 
used mainly as a medium of communication in the 
army, but also in court circles (see Amir Khusraw 
Dihlawi, Nuh sipihr, ed. Muhammad Wahid Mirza, 
Oxford 1950, 173). The hitherto unearthed sole rem- 
nants of Turkish from this period are the Turkish words 
contained in a Persian dictionary, the Farhang-i 
zufan-gilya wa djahan pitya (see R. Dankoft, The Turkish 
vocabulary of the Farhang-i zafan-giiya, Bloomington 1987). 

The Timirid conquest and then the establishment 
of the Mughal dynasty altogether changed this situa- 
tion. The Timirids and their Turkish military élite 
arrived in India with a cultural legacy that included 
support for and cultivation of a Turko-Persian liter- 
ary tradition which was in a sense founded and elab- 
orated by the activities of ‘Ali Shir Nawa’r [¢.v.]. 
Timirids in India remained true to their Central 
Asian Turkish legacy till the 19th century, and it was 
a custom for Mughal princes to be trained in Turkish 
as well as in the other great Islamic languages. The 
last member of the family whose skills in Turkish 
grammar, lexicography and poetry were well known 
in Hindistan was Mirza ‘Ali-bakht Gurgani “Azfari” 
[q.2.]. 

Timirid and thus also Mughal rulers and princes 
were not only passive patrons of culture but also 
played an active role in literary life (see Muhammad 
Khalidi, Gulistén-i Timirt, Lakhnaw 1973). Quite a 
few of them displayed outstanding literary skills but 
only some of them are known to have contributed to 
Turkish literary output in India. Except for the first 
generation of Indian Timirids, the sources do not 
yield much information on possible Turkish works by 
members of the royal family. The Turkish oeuvre of 
Babur [9.v.] is, of course, well known, and some 
Turkish lines by Humayiin [9.v.] and a full diwan by 
Kamran [q.v.] have been preserved. Due to the ruler’s 
political aims and policies, Turkish seems to have 
been pushed into the background in court circles dur- 
ing the reign of Akbar [¢.v.]. Nevertheless, later rulers 
seem to have been able at least to appreciate Turkish 
poetry, as was the case with Shah ‘Alam II (1760- 
88, 1788-1806; see Azfari, WakiGat-i Agfart, ed. T. 
Ghandrashekharan, Madras 1957, 17). Turkish manu- 
scripts copied in India indicate that Nawa’i was the 
most often read author, but contemporary sources 
remain silent on these rulers’ literary activities in 
Turkish. 

The benefits which the Mughal empire could offer 
in its heyday attracted many immigrants from the 
neighbouring lands. Soldiers, poets and scholars flocked 
to Hindistan to try their luck by entering imperial 
service or by being employed at one of the numer- 
ous noble courts. Many of these came from regions 
inhabited by Turkish peoples. Though contemporary 
sources do not devote much space to achievements 
in Turkish, their references being random, it is still 
possible to draw a fairly detailed picture of those per- 
sons who cultivated Turkish. 

The brother of the historian Bayazid Bayat, Shah- 








berdi, writing under the pseudonym Sakka Caghatay 
{d. ca. 1558) composed poetry in Turkish. Mir 
Muhammad, the brother-in-law of Akbar’s wet-nurse, 
Djidji-anaga, was a renowned art lover who not only 
supported poets but also composed verses both in 
Persian and Turkish under the éakhallus “Ghaznaw?”. 
He is supposed to have written a great number of 
poems, but nothing has so far been found from his 
oeuvre. Well known is the poetic achievement of the 
Turkmen statesman Bayram Khan [9.v.], whose Persian 
and Turkish diwdn has been published. His son, ‘Abd 
al-Rahim Khan, Khan-i Khanan [9.v.], following his 
father’s footsteps, acted as both a generous patron of 
outstanding literary talents and a dedicated poet who 
was able to compose poetry in several languages includ- 
ing various dialects of Turkish. The mushd%ras [q.v.], 
meetings of poets organised at his court, were attended 
by poets who excelled in Turkish poetry as well. 
Reference should be made here to Kalb-i ‘Ali, a 
Turkmen from the Baharli tribe, Siyant Hamadani, 
or the Aleppo-born Turkish poet Darwish Mithli. 
Though their complete poetical works do not seem 
to have survived, a few of their couplets in Turkish 
are preserved in our sources. 

One of the most honoured poets of the 17th cen- 
tury, Mirza Sa@ib Tabrizi [9.v.] who received the title 
of malk al-shu‘ar@ or laureate from Shah ‘Abbas II, 
was also attracted to the Mughal court. He is famous 
for his Persian poetry that set a trend which was fol- 
lowed even in Ottoman Turkey, but one should not 
forget that he was an equally gifted poet in Turkish. 
This side of his poetic talent almost faded into obliv- 
ion because only a handful of the manuscripts of his 
Persian diwén contain Turkish pieces. At some point 
during the reign of Awrangzib, there migrated to 
Hindistan Husayn Faridiin Isfahani, whose Persian 
diwan has preserved a couple of Turkish lines as well. 
Diwali Singh (d. 1896) a well-known poet and a great 
stylist in Persian, became famous under his takhallus 
“Katil”. Following the practice of members of the 
Mughal élite in the 17th-18th centuries, he also learnt 
Turkish and wrote two short stories in this tongue. 
His famous work on Persian style titled Car sharbat 
contains a sketchy Turkish grammar explained in 
Persian. 

In a multi-ethnic society like India, it is not con- 
sidered an extraordinary feat if someone learns sev- 
eral languages, but even in such an environment the 
achievements of Insha-allah Khan “Insha” [g.v.] earned 
him fame. Born to a family of Turkish immigrants 
from Nadjaf, he not only spoke Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Kashmiri, Purbi, Pashto and Turkish but was also 
able to compose poetry in these tongues. His Turkish 
output consists of a couple of kastdas, mukhammas, a 
few bayts in his Shikdr-nama and a prose diary enti- 
tled Turki riiznéméa. One of his most intimate friends 
and fellow poet was Sa‘adat-yar Khan “Rangin” [@.v.], 
whose father Tahmasp Beg Khan I‘tikad-Djang arrived 
in India with the army of Nadir Shah and later wrote 
his memoirs, the Afmad-néma. Rangin spent most of 
his life in Lucknow in the service of Mirza Sulayman- 
Shukth. His works in Turkish includes a Turkish- 
Urdu vocabulary titled NMsab-i turkt and a few Turkish 
lines in his Madjmii‘a-yi Rangin. 

It should be noted, however, that contemporary 
chronicles and tadhkiras are full of references to poets 
of Turkish origin whose literary achievements in their 
mother-tongue have not yet come to light. There is 
further the fact that libraries, mainly throughout the 
former British Indian Empire, preserve manuscripts 
written in or on Turkish whose authors are either 
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not mentioned in historical sources or literary antholo- 
gies, or even when contemporary records provide some 
information on them, their knowledge of Turkish is 
not mentioned. One should mention here Kaplan Beg, 
Yolkuli Beg “Anisi” Shamli, Mulla Shayda’i Tekkelii, 
Ustad Mirza ‘Alt Kipéaki and also Pir Muhammad 
“Aghar Khan” an Uzbek from the Aghar tribe who 
distinguished himself in the wars of Awrangzib’s reign. 
He composed verses filling a full diwdn that is pre- 
served in an Indian institution, but contemporary 
sources remain silent on his contribution to Indo- 
Turkish literature. 

Beside being a medium for artistic expression 
Turkish was also used for more mundane purposes 
in Mughal India up to the 19th century, as a lan- 
guage quite common in court circles, in the army 
and in diplomatic correspondence, mainly with Russia 
and the Ottoman Empire. 
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AL-TUSI, ‘ALA? aL-Din ‘ALT b. Muhammad, 

important religious scholar of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury. He grew up in Iran (in Samarkand, according 
to al-Suyiiti [9.v.]), where he also finished his studies. 
During the reign of the Ottoman Sultan Murad II 
[q.v.] (probably in the second phase of his rule, ie. 
between 850/1446 and 855/1451), he came to 
Anatolia and was appointed as a teacher at the madrasa 
al-sultaniyya in Bursa [g.v.]. After the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453, Mehemmed II [g.v.] assigned 
him to a professorship, first in Istanbul, afterwards in 
Edirne [g.v.]. It was around this time that the con- 
test between al-Tiist and Khodja-zade [9.v.] took place. 
Both had been summoned by the sultan to compose 
a work of advice on the famous discussion between 
al-Ghazali [g.v.] and the philosophers. A jury classi- 
fied al-Tist’s treatise as the one of lesser interest. As 
a consequence, he renounced his academic post in 
Edirne and returned, via Tabriz [9.v.], to Samarkand. 
He is said to have returned there to live as a Safi, 
allegedly under the guidance of ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar 
[see AHRAR, KH“ADJA “UBAYD ALLAH, in Suppl.]. He is 
reported to have died in Samarkand in 877/1472 
(according to al-Suyiiti) or in 887/1482 (according to 











Tashképriizade and Hadjdji Khalifa [¢.vv.}). 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned failure, re- 
corded in several sources, al-Ttist was able to compose 
a considerable number of scientific works. As was 
the case with many scholars of the 9th/15th century, 
al-Tusi’s writings deal with the various disciplines 
that were taught at the madrasa [q.v.]. His works can 
be divided into the following categories: 

Kuran exegesis. superglosses on the glosses of al- 
Djurdjani [9.v.] on the al-Kashshaf of al-Zamakhshari 
[g.2.]; 

Fikh: glosses on the commentary of al-Taftazant 
{g.v.] on al-Mahbiabi’s Tawdth, and also glosses on the 
commentary of al-Idji [g.2.] on the Mukhtasar muntaha 
al-swal of Ibn al-Hadjib [¢.v.]; 

Kalam: glosses on al-Djurdjani’s commentary on al- 
Idji's al-Mawakif as well as on al-Djurdjani’s com- 
mentary on al-Idji’s al-Ak@ id; 

Logic and philosophy: superglosses on al-Djurdjani’s 
glosses on Kutb al-Din al-Tahtani’s commentary on 
Siradj al-Din al-Urmawi’s Mata al-anwar fi ’l-mantik, 
as well as the above-mentioned treatise on the dis- 
cussion between al-Ghazali and the philosophers, which 
has become known under the title al-Dhakhira (fi ‘l- 
muhdkama bayna al-Ghazali wa *l-hukama’). 

Several of these texts have survived in manuscript 
(see Brockelmann, II°, 261-2, S II 279, 292a). So far, 
however, only the Dhakhira has appeared in print 
(Haydarabad 1899; recently also under the title Tahafut 
al-falasifa, ed. R. Sa‘ada, Beirut 1990; cf. the Turkish 
translation by R. Duran, Ankara 1990). The work 
shows that al-Tist, following al-Ghazali, tried to com- 
bine classical doctrines of Sunni theology with philo- 
sophical concepts. Among other things, he underlines 
that the rules of logic and the results of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy are incontestable; should the state- 
ments of revelation be in contradiction with them, 
they must be interpreted allegorically. In the doctrine 
on the soul, too, al-Tiist is a representative of philo- 
sophical notions (the soul lives on after death; spiri- 
tual enjoyments have precedence over physical 
pleasures, in both this world and the hereafter). In 
the question of causality, on the contrary, he insists 
that the occasionalistic theory of the early Ash‘ari theo- 
logians is correct. 
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‘“UBAYD ALLAH SULTAN KHAN, ruler in 
Transoxania of the Uzbeks or Ozbegs [ga] 
940-6/ 1533-9. 

He was the son of Mahmiid Sultan, son of Shah- 
Badagh, son of the founder of the Uzbek confeder- 
acy, Abu ‘l-Khayr Khan, a descendant of Cingiz 
Khan’s grandson Shiban (hence the epithet “Shibani,” 
or “Shaybani” [see sHTBANIDs]). During his youth, 
‘Ubayd Allah accompanied his uncle Muhammad 
Shibant Khan (7, 905-16/1500-10) on his sweeping 
victories over the Timirids throughout Central Asia 
and Khurasan in order to re-establish Cingizid rule 
in the area. On 7 Muharram 913/19 May 1507 the 
Uzbek forces under ‘Ubayd Allah and Temir Sultan 
defeated the Timirids outside Harat. As a victory 
prize, ‘Ubayd Allah was given in marriage Mihrangiz 
Begim, a daughter of Muzaffar-Husayn Mirza, who 
shared the throne of Harat with his brother Badi‘ al- 
Zaman Mirza after the death of their father, Sultan- 
Husayn Mirza, in 912/1506. With the consolidation 
of his rule over Khurasin and Central Asia, Mu- 
hammad Shibani Khan appointed “Ubayd Allah as 
governor of Bukhara. 

In Radjab 917/October 1511, Babur [g.v.] re-occu- 
pied Samarkand, his ancestral capital, with the help 
of the Safawid Shah Ism4‘il I [9.v.]. The Uzbeks were 
not slow to retaliate, and in Safar 918/April 1512 
Babur launched an ill-prepared attack on the Uzbeks 
under ‘Ubayd Allah at Kél-i Malik near Bukhara, 
and although Babur had been winning, suddenly 
“through the machinations of heaven, the evil eye 
struck” and Babur lost. After the battle he left Trans- 
oxania forever. On 3 Ramadan 918/12 November 
1512, ‘Ubayd Allah defeated the Safawid general 
Nadjm-i Thani (Amir Yar-Ahmad Isfahani) at the 
Battle of Gizhduvan (Ghudjduwan). The next winter, 
Shah Isma‘il returned to western Persia to deal with 
incursions by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I, and Kasim 
Khan of the Kirghiz-Kazakhs returned to Siberia to 
tend to his realm, leaving the Uzbeks a free hand in 
Central Asia. That winter ‘Ubayd Allah took Hissar, 
to the north of the upper Oxus, from the Moghuls. 
In 920/1514 the Uzbeks headed for Andizhan, where 
the Moghul Sultan-Sa‘id Khan was. Since by then 
Babur had withdrawn to Kabul, the khan went to 
Kashghar, leaving Hissar to fall to the Uzbeks. 

‘Ubayd Allah became the khan of the Shibanids 
in 940/1533, although, as Mirza Haydar reports, 
“from the year 911 [1505] until the end of the reign 
of the latter khans, it was really he who had con- 
ducted the affairs of the Shibanids, and had he 
accepted to be khan, no-one would really have opposed 
him; nonetheless, he maintained the ancient custom 
and let the office of khan be given to whoever was 
the eldest—until after Aba’ Sa‘id Khan, when there 
was no one older than him” (Tarikh-i-Rashidt, 181-2). 
During his ascendancy, six advances were made 
against Khurasan. In 930/1523 there was an abortive 
siege of Harat. In 932/1525 Mashhad was taken, and 
‘Ubayd Allah proceeded to Astarabad and drove the 
governor out. Astarabad was given to “Ubayd Allah’s 
son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, but he could not hold out against 








Safawid reinforcements and had finally to abandon 
the territory. When the Uzbeks advanced on Khurasan 
the third time, they clashed with the Safawid army 
at Saru Kamish near Djam on 10 Muharram 935/24 
September 1528, and although the battle was going 
badly against the Safawids, they managed to turn it 
into a resounding defeat of the Uzbeks. An eyewit- 
ness account of this battle is included in Babur’s mem- 
oirs (Babur-ndma, fol. 354), where it is incorrectly 
recorded that “‘Ubayd Allah was killed. The fifth inva- 
sion of Khurasan was launched in 937/1530-1, but 
the Uzbeks again pulled out when Shah Tahmasp I 
advanced on them and entered Harat on 22 Djumada 
II 939/19 January 1533. The sixth and last invasion 
was made in 942/1535, when the Uzbeks again took 
Mashhad. Harat was evacuated by the Uzbeks in 
Sha‘ban 943/January 1537 and re-occupied by the 
Safawids under the command of Khudabanda and 
Muhammad Khan Sharaf al-Din-oghlu Takalii. 

In 945/1538-9, ‘Ubayd Allah’s forces occupied 
Kh*4razm, but subsequently they were dealt a crush- 
ing defeat by Din-Muhammad Khan, another Cingizid 
descendant with whom Shah Tahmasp had formed 
an alliance and to whom he had given the territory 
of Nasa and Abiward. Returning to Bukhara in 
946/153, “in answer to the cries of the oppressed, 
“Ubayd Allah took to his bed, overtaken by a severe 
illness, and while pining for Harat and yearning to 
stroll along the banks of the Malan Bridge, he has- 
tened to the next world, and the residents of Khurasan 
were released from the oppression and cruelty of that 
heathen butcher” (Iskandar Beg, T.-i ‘Alam-drd, 66). 
He left two sons, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Muhammad- 
Rahim Sultan, but the khanate went to ‘Abd Allah 
Khan; the son of ‘Ubayd Allah’s predecessor, Kii¢iim 
Khan, although ‘Abd al-‘Aziz continued to rule autono- 
mously in Bukhara. A valuable eyewitness accounts 
of events in Bukhara, Samarkand and Tashkent dur- 
ing “Ubayd Allah’s reign is Zayn al-Din Mahmid 
Wasifi’s Baday* al-wakayr. 
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. Ne (W.M. THacxston) 

‘SUKALA’ at-MADJANIN (a.), “wise fools”, a gen- 
eral denomination for individuals whose actions 
contradict social norms, while their utter- 
ances are regarded as wisdom. It is not alto- 
gether clear whether or not wise fools were particularly 
numerous in the early ‘Abbasid period. At any rate, 
several authors of classical Arabic literature have 
treated the phenomenon in specific works that belong 
to the literary genre dealing with unusual classes of 
people, such as the blind or misers. While the first 
collection devoted specifically to wise fools was appar- 
ently a work written by al-Mada’ini (d. 228/843 [g¢.v.]), 
the only surviving work is the Aztab ‘Ukala’ al-madjanin 
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by Abu ’l-Kasim al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Naysabiri 
(d. 406/1015 [q.u.]) (ed. ‘Umar al-As‘ad, Beirut 
1407/1987). 

Al-Naysabiri, while drawing upon earlier authors 
such as al-Djahiz (d. 255/868 [¢.v.]) or Ibn Abi ’l- 
Dunya (d. 281/894 [¢.v.]), introduces his subject from 
a theological point of view. For him, God has cre- 
ated the world in splendour and incapacity at the 
same time: good is blended with evil, and health with 
illness. In this way, madness, even though apparently 
a contradiction to God’s benevolence, is a perfectly 
normal constituent of the human condition. In the 
following, the author discusses the terms used to denote 
madness, besides classifying different connotations of 
madness, such as ahmak, ma‘tiith, mamsiis, mamriir, etc. 
The main part of his work is devoted to anecdotes 
about specific characters known as wise fools. He 
begins with Uways al-Karani [9.v.], Madjnin [¢.z.], 
Sa‘din and Buhlil [¢.v.], all of whom share a rela- 
tively ascertained historical existence. After these, al- 
Naysabiri lists a large number of tales about other, 
less popular wise fools, details about whose lives 
become progressively more limited. The names he 
mentions include ‘Ulayyan, Abu ‘l-Dik, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-Ash‘ath, Aba Sa‘id al-Dab‘i, Dju‘ay- 
firan and many others; the final chapters of his work 
deal with Bedouin (including Imru’ al-Kays [(¢.2.] and 
Habannaka), women, and anonymous persons. 

Though each of the characters known as wise fools 
behaved in an individual manner, several traits were 
germane to all or most of them (Dols 1992, 349-65): 
wise fools were indifferent to appearance, often walk- 
ing around naked or half-clad; they were oblivious to 
social conventions such as greeting or paying respect; 
they were ascetics, living on charity and not caring 
for worldly possessions; they lived in the streets of the 
cities without any specific abode, while their favourite 
place of residence was the cemetery. Those of the 
wise fools whose actions were considered harmful to 
society were held in hospitals. Wise fools would con- 
stantly remind their fellow citizens, particularly the 
powerful, of their worldliness and vanity, quoting pious 
verses and admonishing them with stories or allegories 
alluding to the hereafter; some of them even acted 
as unofficial preachers. In particular, their quality as 
free-wheeling admonishers makes the Islamic wise fools 
appear as precursors of the mediaeval European phe- 
nomenon of the court fool (Mezger 1991). Hence it 
is not surprising to see Buhlil, who in later tradition 
all over the Islamic word was to become the stereo- 
typical figure for the character of the wise fool 
(Marzolph 1983), being listed in European literature 
as the court fool of Haritin al-Rashid (K.F. Flégel, 
Geschichte der Hofnarren, Leipzig 1789, 172 ff). 

Other works of Islamic literature, while more or 
less drawing upon the same data, interpreted the phe- 
nomenon in various directions. Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 
597/1200 [q.v.]} in his K. Stfat al-safwa, regards the 
wise fools as important figures in the early history of 
Siifism (Dols 1992, 376), and Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240 [¢.v.]) in his al-Futihat al-makkiyya elevates 
the holy fools to the position of spiritual leaders (ibid., 
408-9). In Persian literature, wise fools figure promi- 
nently in the mystical mathnawis of Farid al-Din 
‘Attar (d. 617/1220 [q.v.]}, for whom the character is 
licensed to speak his mind in a way beyond that 
permissible to ordinary human beings (Ritter 1978, 
159-80). 
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‘UKBARA, a town of mediaeval ‘Irak, lying, 
in the time of the classical Arabic geographers (3rd- 
4th/9th-10th centuries) on the left, ic. eastern, bank 
of the Tigris, ten farsakhs to the north of Baghdad, 
roughly halfway between the capital and Samarra’. 

As Yakut noted (Buldan, ed. Beirut, iv, 142), the 
name is orginally Aramaic (siryani), sc. ‘Okbara, and 
the history of the place can be traced back at least 
to early Sasanid times. In the reign of the emperor 
Shapir I (mid-3rd century A.D.), Roman captives 
were settled there, and by the reign of Khusraw 
Anisharwan {mid-6th century A.D.), it was the chef- 
lieu of the subdistrict (fassédj) called Buzurdjsabir in 
the Aira or province of Khusrawma (see M.G. Morony, 
fraq after the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984, 138-9). 

When the Arabs started raiding into Sasanid ‘Irak, 
Khalid b. al-Walid in 12/633-4 sent the commander 
al-Nusayr b. Daysam al-‘Idjli to the region north of 
al-Mada’in, and the people of ‘Ukbara and the nearby 
Baradan made agreements for aman or a peace set- 
tlement with the incomers. Therafter, the town flour- 
ished as part of the rich, irrigated agricultural region 
stretching along the Tigris banks; al-Mukaddasi, 122, 
praises its fruits, and in particular its grapes, and Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, i, 219, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
i, 213, mentions the watermills (‘urié) there, a feature 
characteristic of the whole river valley between al- 
Mawsil and Baghdad (see A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Islams, Heidelberg 1922, 438-9, Eng. tr. Patna 1937, 
466-7). The town was large and populous in the 
4th/10th century, and a Jewish community there is 
mentioned in the early 3rd/9th century. But from 
Saldjik times onwards, mentions of it in the histori- 
cal and geographical sources dwindle. It appears that 
the bed of the Tigris above Baghdad began to shift 
its course, for al-Mas‘iidi, Muriid, i, 223, ed. and tr. 
Pellat, §235, already mentions disputes and lawsuits 
(mutalabat) between proprietors along the eastern and 
western banks. Le Strange noted that the author of 
the Marasid al-ittila’ (ca. A.D. 1300) clearly mentions 
“Ukbara as by that time standing a considerable dis- 
tance to the west of the Tigris, the river’s bed hav- 
ing shifted eastwards into the channel then known as 
al-Shutayta “the little shaft [g.v.]”, and the ruins of 
“‘Ukbara lie at the present day on the left bank of 
the old channel of the Tigris (see G. Le Strange, 
Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad written about the 


year 900 A.D. by Ibn Serapion, in FRAS [1895], 37-9; 


A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, a topographical itinerary, 
New York 1927, 137-8). 

Al-Sam ‘ani, K. al-Ansadb, ed. Haydarabad, ix, 345-8, 
mentions a considerable number of scholars stemming 
from ‘Ukbara, and at a slightly later date, the par- 
ents of the Hanbali fakih and philologist ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Husayn al-‘Ukbari [9¢.v.] came from the town. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also Le 

Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 50-1. 

. (C.E. Boswort) 

‘UMAN. 

il. Social structure. 

‘Uman is overwhelmingly an Arab, Muslim soci- 
ety, and tribal organisation remains an important 
element in national identity. The country’s rapid devel- 
opment since 1970 has introduced a measure of phys- 
ical and social mobility, as well as creating an influx 
of emigrants. 

The migration of Arab tribes into ‘Uman predates 
Islam, with Kahtant or South Arabian tribes moving 
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along the southern Arabian Peninsula from Yemen 
into ‘Uman around the 2nd century A.D. They were 
followed several centuries later by ‘Adnani or North 
Arabian tribes who penetrated from the west along 
the Gulf coast. The Islamisation of ‘Uman resulted 
in the eviction of the Persianised ruling class stem- 
ming from Sasanid influences and completed the organ- 
isation of the tribal framework that continues today. 

On the local level, the competition for scarce 
resources in water and arable land created a mosaic 
of tribal settlement. Many settlements stretch along- 
side the courses of wadis and attendant faladjs (water 
channels); frequently the “aya or upper quarter is 
inhabited by a tribe in traditional rivalry with another 
tribe occupying the sifala or lower quarter. Regionally, 
a rough balance was obtained through two compet- 
ing alliances and this balance was replicated on the 
national level by association with either the Hinawiyya 
confederation or the opposing Ghafiriyya confedera- 
tion. Above these confederations stood the Ibadi ima- 
mate [see tBADIyya] which served as a supertribal or 
quasi-national institution, Because the tribal confed- 
erations acted principally as balancers of power, mem- 
bership in one or the other tended to be fluid over 
time. This has tended to blur earlier tendencies for 
al-Hinawiyya to consist of Ibadi and ‘Adnani tribes 
and al-Ghafiriyya to consist of Sunni and Kahtani tribes. 

The power of the Ibadi imamate derived directly 
from the personal standing of the ima@m, who was both 
dependent on the support of the principal shaykhs of 
the major tribes of both confederations for his posi- 
tion and the mediating figure between them and 
between tribes on the regional and local levels. This 
system gave enormous power to the leading shaykhs 
who dominated the confederations, and especially pow- 
erful shaykhs were able to use their power to deter- 
mine the election of zmams. During the second half 
of the 19th century, the powerful shaykhly family of 
the Hinawi al-Hirth tribe of al-Sharkiyya region orches- 
trated a series of attempts to oust the Al Ba Sa‘id 
[g.v.] rulers in Maskat in order to restore the ima- 
mate. But by the early 20th century, the head of the 
Ghafirt Bani Riyam had become the predominant 
political figure in the interior, and the imam elected 
in 1920 came from a GhAfiri tribe. 

The reassertion of sultanate control over interior 
‘Uman in the mid-1950s, with the attendant demise 
of the imamate, reduced the autonomy of the tribes 
and restricted the role of the shaykhs. For the first 
time, order and authority was maintained by a per- 
manent army presence and, with a single exception, 
the shaykks found their responsibilities restricted to 
leadership of their own tribes. When a new develop- 
ment-minded government appeared as a result of a 
palace coup d’état in 1970, the role of the skaykks was 
further reduced. The government assumed respon- 
sibility for public works and welfare. Social service 
ministries carried out improvements throughout the 
country, and a new system of courts and national 
police usurped many of the traditional functions of 
the shaykhs. 

But even though the political power of the tribes 
has waned considerably since 1970, their social func- 
tions remain undiminished. Marriages take place by 
and large within the tribe, if not within the extended 
family. The government issues identity cards classify- 
ing the holder by tribal membership. Tnbesmen seek 
the assistance of fellow tribesmen in obtaining employ- 
ment, business help, and resolving problems with the 
police. 

The great majority of the ‘Umani population is 








Arab and either Ibadi or Sunni Muslim. The more 
prominent of these two divisions is the Ibadi sect, 
which, until the second half of the 20th century, pro- 
vided the national leadership of ‘Uman through an 
elected imam. Perhaps slightly less than half of “Uman’s 
total population is Ibadi, all in the northern half of 
the country. Sunnis are thought to form slightly more 
than half of the ‘Umani population. While the north 
contains both Ibadi and Sunni tribes, the southern 
province Zafar [q.v.] (Dhofar) is entirely Sunni. While 
Sunni tribes in northern ‘Uman may be Shafi‘t or 
Maliki, Zafaris are all Shafi‘is. Much of the Sunni 
population of Sar and its hinterland is Hanbali. 

There are also several small Shi‘it communities, 
mostly located in the capital area of Maskat, all of 
which are Dja‘fari or Twelver. Al-Lawatiyya form the 
largest Shi‘T community, numbering perhaps 10,000 
and traditionally residing in a closed quarter of Matrah, 
Maskat’s sister settlement. The community seems to 
be Indian in origin, and at one time was in close 
connection with Agha Khany IsmA‘ilis, all of whom 
have since converted or left ‘Uman. The Lawatiyya 
have been settled in Matrah for at least three cen- 
turies. The Arab Shi‘? community of al-Baharina, for- 
merly concentrated in Maskat itself, is considerably 
smaller in size and consists of a few families that 
immigrated to ‘Uman independently of each other. 
‘Adjam, people of Persian origin whose arrival in 
‘Uman may be supposed to have occurred gradu- 
ally over the course of centuries, comprises the third 
Shi‘? group. Their numbers are similarly small and 
they appear to be assimilating into broader ‘“Umani 
society. 

The largest non-Arab component of the ‘Umani 
population is Bali¢, mostly residing along al-Batina 
coast of the Gulf of Oman and in the capital area. 
Often included with the Bali¢é, but nevertheless dis- 
tinct, is a smaller group known as al-Zadjal. Maskat 
is also home to a few Hindu families, some of whom 
can trace back their arrival in ‘Uman approximately 
a- century and a half. Most of these families hold 
Indian citizenship and form marriages with relations 
in India. 

Arabic is the predominant language of ‘Uman, but 
nearly a dozen languages are spoken by “Umianis. 
Bali¢é undoubtedly produces the second-largest pro- 
portion of native speakers. The Zadjal and Lawatiyya 
speak their own languages, both akin to Gujarati. The 
long ‘Umni association with East Africa has resulted 
in a significant number of ‘Umanis either born in or 
formerly resident in Zanzibar and neighbouring African 
countries. Some of these speak Swahili as their pri- 
mary language, with English second and Arabic third. 

Zafar is distinct from ‘Uman in several respects. 
Separated by the north by extensive gravel-plain desert, 
the region traditionally was linked with the Mahra 
and Hadramawt regions of Yemen. The widespread 
Kathir tribe is perhaps the most extensive group in 
the region, with subgroups including nomadic sections 
on the Nadjd (the stony inland plain) and three clans 
that traditionally have been prominent in Salala, Zafar’s 
largest settlement and now a small city. Another trans- 
humant section, the Bayt Kathir, inhabits a narrow 
band of mountainous territory. 

The other mountain tribes, commonly known as 
djibbalis and traditionally transhumant as well, occupy 
similar strip territories, all running perpendicular to 
the coast and including parts of the coastal plain. 
These tribes speak a South Arabian language, Karawi, 
apparently adopted from the indigenous inhabitants 
whom they conquered some six or more centuries 
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ago. The latter, al-Shahra, maintain a separate but 
socially inferior identity. 

Manhra tribes are also found in Zafar, mainly camel- 
herding nomads in either the northeastern Nadjd or 
along the Yemen border in the west. Some have 
established themselves recently on the mountains. In 
addition to al-Shahra, other da or socially inferior 
peoples are also present in Zafar, amongst them al- 
Mashayikh and al-Bara‘ima. Salala and the smaller 
coastal towns are also inhabited by mixed-race bakhars 
and descendants of African slaves. Several small groups 
speaking South Arabian languages have been pushed 
out into the deserts northwest of Zafar; among these 
are al-Batahira, al-Hikman, and the larger and more 
important al-Harasis. 

Following the end of the civil war in Zafar in the 
late 1970s, the region has undergone rapid socio-eco- 
nomic development. Most djbbalis have built perma- 
nent homes in the mountains, often clustered in new 
settlements, and some maintain second homes in Salala. 

Traditionally, ‘Uman was a rural country, with most 
of its population scattered in small agricultural set- 
tlements or coastal fishing villages. The process of 
development since 1970, however, has produced con- 
siderable urbanisation. The capital region, consisting 
in 1970 of the twin towns of Maskat and Matrah 
with a combined population then of perhaps 25,000, 
grew to nearly half a million at the beginning of the 
2st century. Salala’s population grew over the same 
period to nearly 200,000 and Suhar (on the north- 
western al-Batina coast), Nizwa (in the interior), and 
Sir (near the eastern coastal tip) have become rela- 
tively large regional centres. 

‘Umani society is relatively free from social strati- 
fication, although members of the ruling Al Bu Sa‘id 
family, tribal leaders, religious figures, and wealthy 
merchants occupy the upper rungs of society. A small 
middle class has emerged since 1970, but many 
‘Umanis in the Maskat region are employed as gov- 
ernment employees, soldiers, drivers, and skilled and 
unskilled labour. The majority of the population out- 
side the capital remains engaged in subsistence agri- 
culture, fishing, or animal husbandry. 

The government has used its modest oil revenues 
to extend roads, electricity, communications, schools, 
and health-care facilities throughout the country. The 
country remains dependent on oil income, however, 
and diversification into natural gas exports and tourism 
has had limited success. The first university opened 
in 1986. 

Up to 25% of the total population is expatriate, 
with the greatest numbers coming from south and 
southeast Asia. While the heaviest concentration is in 
the capital area, expatriates are dispersed throughout 
the country and the government periodically has 
extended bans on expatriate labour to a growing num- 
ber of occupations in an effort to “Omanise” the 
labour force and provide employment for a burgeoning 
indigenous population. 
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URA-TEPE (Ura-Tipa, Ura-Tipa), Russian Ura- 
Tyube, a town and a district on the northern 
slope of the Turkestan chain, now the town and dis- 
trict of Uroteppa in Tadjikistan. The town is located 
in lat. 39° 55' N. and long. 69° 00' E. at 1040 m/ 
3,425 feet above sea level. Lying in the foothills 
between the steppe plains and the mountains, and on 
a major route linking Samarkand with Tashkent and 
the Farghana valley, the historical Ura-Tepe both con- 
nected and separated adjacent ecological and _politi- 
cal regions. 

The place name, signifying a “high hill” (ora 
tiibe/topa/tepd) in Kipéak and Caghatay vernaculars, 
emerges in the Timiurid period. It is first mentioned 
in the course of events in early Muharram 812/late 
May 1409 when the royal camp of Shah Rukh [¢.v.] 
was pitched in the “summer pasture (yaylak) of Ura- 
Tipa” (‘Abd al-Razzak Samarkandi, Matla‘ al-sa‘ddayn, 
ed. M. Shafi‘, Lahore 1941-9, ii, 141). Several 
10th/16th century authorities confirm that the new 
toponym had come to gradually replace the earlier 
“Usriishana” (Babur, ed. Mano, 13), “Ustriishana” 
(Muhammad Haydar, T@rikh-i Rashidt, ed. W.M. 
Thackston, 91), or “Ustrishana” (Hafiz-i Tanish, Sharaf 
ndma-i shahi, ed. Salakhetdinova, i, facs. fol. 88b; and 
see USRUSIIANA). 

At the turn of the 10th/16th century, the district’s 
centre was a fortified town (kérghdn) surrounded by 
high walls and a moat, amidst cultivated lands and 
pastures for horses and sheep (Muhammad Salih, 
Shibani-ndma, ed. and tr. H. Vambéry, 174-9). In 
908/1503 the former Timirid stronghold fell to the 
Ozbegs led by Muhammad Shibani Khan. During 
the Shibanid and early Ashtarkhanid periods, the Ura- 
Tepe district (wilayai, kalamraw) at times was alloted 
as an individual appanage to ruling princes, and at 
times it was attached to larger entities, such as 
Tashkent or Samarkand. 

From the middle of the 11th/17th century, the 
Ozbeg tribe of the Yaz, established in Ura-Tepe, as 
well as in Khodjand and Hisar (to the north and the 
south of Ura-Tepe, respectively), came to play an 
increasingly important political role, which was not 
strictly confined to the realm of Ura-Tepe. 

One line of Yiiz chiefs can be traced back to Baki 
Biy Yiiz, who around 1641-4 served as chief military 
and administrative adviser (ata@lik) to an Ashtarkhanid 
prince (i.e. Bahram Sultan b. Nadr Muhammad Khan) 
ruling at Tashkent. Baki Biy’s grandson, Muhammad 
Rahim Biy Yaz (b. Ghazi Biy), who held Ura-Tepe 
in 1091/1680 and 1105/1693-4, proved to be loyal 
to the Bukharan court, at a time when another lead- 
ing figure of the Yiiz joined a rebellion (Mukhtarov, 
Matenali, 24, 29). Subsequently, Muhammad Rahim 
was named governor (ha@kim) of Samarkand. In 
1114/1702, when he was further raised to the rank 
of an atalk and “Pillar of the Amirs” (‘umdat al-umara’), 
one of Muhammad Rahim’s major assets was said to 
be his prestige among the warlike tribes of “Andigan, 
Khodjand, Ak-Kital and Tashkand, up to the regions 
of Sayram, Turkistan and Ulugh-Tagh”, which enabled 
him to provide auxiliaries for the Bukharan rulers 
(Muhammad Amin Bukhari, ‘Ubayd Allah-nama, ms. 
Tashkent, no. 1532, fols. 20b, 28b, tr. Semenov, 34- 
5, 43-4), While Muhammad Rahim reached the zenith 
of his career, his son, Muhammad Akbiita Biy, fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps in Ura-Tepe and Khodjand, 
where he ruled from 1113/1701 up to 1144/1731 
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(Mukhtarov, of. cit., 33-9). Sometime between 1731 
and 1734, he was killed by a Ming chief of the 
expanding Khokand state [g.v.]. 

A second line of Yiz chiefs emerges with 
Muhammad Fadil Biy (b. Sadik Biy). Fadil Beg Yaz 
was one of the commanders of the Bukharan army 
that surrendered to Nadir Shah in 1153/1740. 
Subsequently, he guided a Nadirid military campaign 
against “the rebellious Yaz and Ming tribes seated in 
the mountain and on the banks of the Sir-Darya” 
(Muhammad Kazim, ‘Alam-dra-yi nadiri, ed. Riyahi, ii, 
790, 802, 819). While ruling in Ura-Tepe, Fadil Biy 
supported the Khokand chief ‘Abd al-Karim Biy 
against the Kalmaks (Muhammad Hakim Khan, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh, ti, 378), i.e. the Djunghars, who 
repeatedly invaded Khokand between 1153/1740 and 
1158/1745 (Moiseev 1991, 162-3, 167, 173; Nabiev, 
14). His own decrees, issued upon the order of an 
unnamed khan, confirm Fadil Biy’s rule over Ura- 
Tepe in 1164/1750-1 and 1187/1774-5 (Mukhtarov, 
op. cit, 40, 42). Under Fadil Biy, one of the most 
stubborn opponents of the rising Manghit dynasty of 
Bukhara, Ura-Tepe turned into a strong and nearly 
independent statelet dominating neighbouring territo- 
ries such as Khodjand, Djizzak, and even Samarkand. 
Around 1780, however, when the town with four gates 
was under Fadil Biy’s son Muhammad Khudayar, the 
ruler’s authority was confined to the environment of 
the town (Yefremov, 114). In 1800, Khudayar’s son 
Beg-Murad Biy, having ruled less than a year, was 
deposed by the ruler of Bukhara Shah Murad. 

In the 19th century, Ura-Tepe lost its indepen- 
dence and became a disputed border area between 
Bukhara and Khokand. From 1800 to 1866, the two 
rival states launched dozens of military campaigns into 
Ura-Tepe, where more than twenty governors suc- 
ceeded each other. Both sides often chose Yiiz rep- 
resentatives as local governors, such as Muhammad 








Rahim Parwanati b. Muhammad Khudayar, who 
ruled in 1234/1818 (Mukhtarov, op. cit., 56). 

When Filipp Nazarov visited Ura-Tepe in 1814, it 
had recently been taken by Khokand. He observed 
that the town “is very large and surrounded by two 
high walls, separated from each other by a deep moat; 
openings made in these walls allow the use of fire-arms, 
if need be. This town is densely populated, the streets are 
narrow, and the houses built of clay. There are manu- 
factories producing goat wool shawls. The inhabitants 
trade with the Turcomans, the Persians and the Arab 
nomads who are subjects of Bukhara” (Nazarov, 65-6). 

On 2 October 1866, the Imperial Russian army 
conquered the town. Having been ceded by the 
Bukharan amir to Russia in 1868, Ura-Tepe became 
part of the Khodjand wyezd. The population of Ura- 
Tepe at that time was variously estimated to be 
between 10 and 15,000 people. There were 854 shops 
of artisans and traders in the town. When the Soviet 
Republic of Tadjikistan was founded in 1929, Ura- 
Tepe was its second largest city after Khodjand. In 
the decade 1976-85 there were ca. 38,000 inhabitants 
in the town and 143,000 inhabitants in the district 
(Entsiklopediyai sovetit todjik, viii, Dushanbe 1988, 339). 
By a presidential decree of 10 November 2000, the 
town has been officially renamed Istravshan. 
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WADD, a god of pre-Islamic Arabia, men- 
tioned in the Kuran in a speech of Noah: “They 
have said: Forsake not your gods. Forsake not Wadd, 
nor Suwa‘, nor Yaghiith, Ya‘iak and Nasr!” (LXXI, 
22/23). 

Traditionists and commentators have exercised 
their ingenuity in the pursuit of the identity of Wadd, 
but their quest has not been very productive. In his 
“Book of the Idols” (Aitab al-Asndm, §§ 7c, 9d, 45e, 
49c-51b), Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 204/819 or 206/821) 
considers that Wadd was a divinity of the tribe of 
Kalb at Dimat al-Djandal, the great oasis of north- 
western Arabia (on the composition of Kitab al-Asnam, 
see Hawting, The idea of idolatry, 88-9). 

At first sight, the information supplied by Ibn al- 
Kalbi regarding this god is exceptionally precise. He 
invokes the direct testimony of Malik b. Haritha al- 
Adjdari (collected apparently by his father Muhammad 
al-Kalbi, d. 146/763: see § 51b), according to which 
the statue of the god represented a man of great 
height, dressed, armed with a sword, a bow and a 
lance. In his youth, Malik is said to have been 
instructed by his father to offer milk to Wadd (§ 49f). 





The statue was allegedly destroyed by Khalid b. al- 
Walid after the expedition of Tabak (§§ 49f, 50a-d, 
5la). The nisba al-Adjdari associates Malik with the 
Banu ‘Amir al-Adjdar, one of the two clans (with the 
Bana ‘Abd Wadd) that opposed the destruction of 
the statue (§ 50b). 

Ibn al-Kalbi also seeks to explain how it was that 
mankind, monotheistic at the time of creation, came 
to worship such a multiplicity of divinities. For his 
purposes, he supposes that originally Wadd was a 
devout man; after his death, he was commemorated 
by a statue, then promoted to the rank of interces- 
sor in the presence of God. It was the Flood which 
would have brought his idol into Arabia, near Djudda; 
there it was said to have been found by ‘Amr b. 
Luhayy who is supposed to have entrusted it to the 
tribe of Kalb (§§ 45e-47b). 

Ancient Arabian nomenclature recognised two 
theophoric forms involving Wadd: ‘Abd Wadd (Caskel 
1966, u, 133, nine entries, divided between various 
tribes of South and North, including one for Kalb), 
and Wahab Wadd (Abdallah 1975, 76, one instance 
in the genealogies of Himyar). 
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The data supplied by Tradition hardly accord with 
those of pre-Islamic inscriptions. According to the lat- 
ter, Wadd (Wd or Wad"), who is an important divin- 
ity in southern Arabia, is almost unknown in the rest 
of Arabia. It is in the kingdom of Ma‘in (capital 
Karnaw, Krnw, today Ma‘in, in the Djawf of the 
Yemen) that Wadd occupies the most eminent posi- 
tion: he is one of the divinities of the official pan- 
theon, always included in invocations. He had a temple 
at Yathill (Yt/, today Barakish) (M 244 = RES 3019/1) 
and another in the Minaean colony of Dedan (today 
al-Ula) in the north of the Hidjaz (M 356 = RES 
3695/2). A clan of Yathill (the Bani’ Dmr*) considers 
itself the “clients of Wadd’" Shahran (dm Wa" *hr") 
(M 222 = RES 2999/2). Finally, the permanent river 
that irrigates the Djawf bears his name: (Hr") gl Wad 
“(Hirran), torrent of Wadd” (Ma‘in 1 = M 29 = 
RES 2774/6; Ma‘in 13 = M 43 = RES 2789/5; 
Shaqab 1/11). 

The god Wadd was also venerated at Saba’ where, 
not far from Ma’rib, a small temple was dedicated 
to him, and in the Sabaean tribes of the environs of 
San‘a’ (Schmidt 1982, 1987; Miiller 1982, 1987). In 
the kingdom of Awsan, based around the Wadi 
Markha, one of the sovereigns, Yasduk’il Fari’™ 
Sharah‘at, son of Ma‘add’il Salhin (Ysdk?l Fr'm *rht bn 
Md! S'uhn) alleged that the god Wadd was his father; 
he is the only South Arabian sovereign to have claimed 
such divine parentage; and the only one to be hon- 
oured by statues, like a god, in the Ni‘man (N‘m') 
temple which was dedicated to Wadd. This sovereign 
probably dates from the Ist century A.D., judging by 
the foreign influences shown by his statue (preserved 
in the Museum of Aden) and by the script of his 
inscriptions (CZAS F58/s4/49.10 no. 3; 49.10/01 no. 
2; Louvre 90). 

To protect persons and property, the South Arabians 
made use of the formula “Wadd is father” (Wdm ?b”, 
with variants), which is found on amulets (Louvre 
186) and on numerous buildings. It is an interesting 
fact that this apotropaic formula is more widely dif- 
fused than the cult of Wadd; it is found in all the 
regions of southern Arabia and on the Arabian shore 
of the Arabo-Persian Gulf (Robin 1994, 85). 

South Arabian nomenclature includes a number of 
theophoric anthroponyms composed with Wadd: these 
are most notably °gred, Bnwd, Hwfiwd, Mr twd, Nmwd, 
"rhwd, Whiwd, Wab, Wal or Zydwd. 

The god Wadd is not attested in Nabataean inscrip- 
tions, not even in nomenclature. In Safaitic, anthro- 
ponyms such as Wd’! do not necessarily imply the 
existence of a god name Wadd, since the radical wd 
can have the sense of “love, affection”. At Dedan, 
finally, the god Wadd seems to be known, according 
to JS lh. 49/1-9: “‘Abdwadd priest of Wadd and 
his sons Salam and Zédwadd have dedicated... to 
dhu-Ghabat...” (bdwd ?fkl Wd w-bn-h Slm w-Zdwd 
hwdgw ... -d-Gbt.. .}—with two theophoric forms with 
Wadd and the title “priest of Wadd”. It may be 
noted, however, that except for this text, Wadd is 
almost unknown (see the theophoric énwd in AH 11 
and possibly 1); one may therefore wonder if the 
author of JS 49 did not come from the Yemen. 

Inscriptions do not confirm the opinion of Hisham 
Ibn al-Kalbi, who sites the cult of Wadd at Dimat 
al-Djandal: mentioned there are Lh, Din, Rdw, ‘trsm 
and ky [see THAMUDIC], but not this god. This is 
not enough to lead to the conclusion that Ibn 
al-Kalbt made a mistake, or relayed a tendentious 
tradition, but a degree of doubt is permissible. 
Furthermore it is not impossible that the idol of 











Dimat al-Djanda] may have borne a name resembling 
Wadd and that the traditionists were confused. 
Conversely, the god Wadd enjoyed great popularity 
in Yemen, a fact totally ignored by Tradition. This 
would seem to prove that Ibn al-Kalbr was ill-informed 
and that his principal source was indeed the Kur’anic 
text. 
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ee (Cx, Rosin) 

WADI LAKKU, a river of the Iberian penin- 
sula, on the banks of which the decisive encounter 
took place between Tarik b. Ziyad [g.v.], the first 
Muslim conqueror of the Iberian peninsula, and 
Roderic, the last Visigothic king, on 28 Ramadan 
92/19 July 711. 

Identification of the toponym is difficult on account 
of the lack of clarity of the Arabic language sources. 
On the one hand, all do not give the same variant 
of the name: Wadi Lakku, or perhaps Wadi Lagu 
(the hard g sound being conventionally represented in 
mediaeval script by a af, surmounted by a shadda, 
which can be pronounced édu or gu), Wadi Lakka or 
Wadi Bakka—while on the other hand they sometimes 
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give a different name to this battle: the battle of Fahs 
Sharish (“plain of Jerez”), al-Sawaki (“the canals”), 
Kardadjanna (Cartagena), Wadt Umm Hakim, al- 
Buhayra (“the lake”: Laguna de la Janda?), Wadi ’l- 
Tin, al-Djazira, etc. (cf. J. Vallvé, La Cora de Tudmir, 
in And., xxxvii [1972], 146 n. 3), although it is the 
form of Wadi Lakku, the phonetic origin of the Spanish 
Guadalete, which appears most often. In the Romance 
transcriptions of the Arabic name one also encounters 
Guadalac, Guadalec, Guadalet or Guadalete. The 
intermingling of geographical and historical sources 
does not permit precise localisation of the site of the 
encounter, on account of the lack of clarity and above 
all the numerous contradictions which characterise 
these texts. 

For example, the geographer al-Zuhri (6th/12th 
century) states that the Wadi Lakka is a river forty 
parasangs in length which descends from the moun- 
tains of Takurinna to discharge into the Atlantic 
Ocean (Djaghrafiya, 167). Furthermore he asserts “on 
the basis of what is said by the Christians in their 
chronicles”, that the inhabitants of Cadix drink the 
water of a great river called Wadi Lakka, spanned 
by a bridge of thirty arches (zbid., 218). This river is 
said to have flowed into the ocean at a place known 
as Shant Bataru. For al-Razi, quoted by al-Makkari, 
the battle allegedly took place on the banks of the 
Wadi Lakka, the river into which the last Visigothic 
king, Roderic, was supposedly thrown, in armour, to 
disappear there without trace (Makkari, Analectes, i, 
162). Ibn ‘Idhari also quotes al-Razi (Bayan, ii, 10). 
In the 6th/12th century, al-Idrist refers in his geog- 
raphy to the locality of Bakka, a possible variant of 
Lakka, in the district, or ck/im, of al-Buhayra, a stretch 
of water identified by R. Dozy as being the Laguna 
de la Janda (al-Idrisi, Description, 174, tr. 208). 
According to the notice which al-Himyari devotes to 
this locality, at the start of the 8th/14th century (Rawd 
al-mi‘tar, no. 159), Lakku, the ruins of which were 
said to have survived until his time, was an ancient 
city boasting “one of the best thermal springs in al- 
Andalus”. It was on the banks of the river flowing 
through the city that the encounter took place between 
the Christians (‘adjam) of Roderic and the Muslim 
contingents of Tarik b. Ziyad. This locality of Lakku 
would correspond to Bolonia, the ancient Baelo, and 
the Wadi Lakku to Guadalete or to Rio Barbate. The 
author states (no. 186) that the encounter between 
Tarik b. Ziyad, the freedman of Ibn Nusayr, with 
Roderic, sovereign of al-Andalus and last king of the 
Goths, allegedly took place on the Wadi Lakku, in 
the territory of Algeciras, on. the southern coast of al- 
Andalus. 

This is why the exact placing of the encounter 
between Tarik and Roderic remains uncertain, and 
why historians, starting with Gayangos, Dozy, Lafuente 
Alcantara, Simoney and Saavedra in the 19th century, 
have discussed at length its precise location. For some, 
like Dozy and Lévi-Provengal, Wadi Lakku denoted 
the Laguna de la Janda, source of the Rio Barbate; 
for others, the place in question was the banks of the 
Guadalete, between Medina Sidonia, Arcos and Jerez 
de ja Frontera, in the territory of Cadix. Others tend 
towards the Rio Salado, a small coastal river which 
has its estuary close to the village of Conil. 

Whatever the precise location, the majority of medi- 
aeval Muslim sources concur in situating this battle 
on the banks of a watercourse (wadi, nahr) of the kira 
of Shadhina (Medina Sidonia}. In Radjab 92/May 
711, on the orders of his master, the Umayyad gov- 
ernor of Ifrikiya, Misa b. Nusayr, Tarik is said to 








have embarked with 7,000 Berbers (Matghara, 
Madyiina, Miknasa and Nawara) and a few Arabs 
{ranging between a dozen and several hundreds, 
according to the sources). Arriving at the foot of 
Mount Calpe (the future Djabal Tarik, Gibraltar), 
Tank repulsed Theodemir, the Visigothic governor of 
the region, who appealed to his king, Roderic (710- 
11}, occupied in the north of the Iberian peninsula 
in suppressing an uprising. The latter made haste 
towards Cordova. Learning of the arrival of the 
Visigothic troops, Tarik called for reinforcements from 
Misa, who sent him an extra 5,000 Berber soldiers. 
The total strength of his army thus rose to 12,000 
fighters, most of them foot-soldiers, not counting cer- 
tain partisans of Akhila, the dispossessed son of Witiza, 
the preceding Visigothic king (700-10). Tarik decided 
to halt in the region of Algeciras and there to await 
the Visigothic army on the banks of the Rio Barbate, 
Guadalete, Salado or the Laguna de la Janda. 

Although superior in numbers (the sources speak 
of between 40,000 and 100,000 Christians), Roderic’s 
troops, confident of victory, were defeated. According 
to some authors, both wings of the Visigothic army 
were commanded by partisans, or actual brothers of 
Akhila, and at the start of the engagement, they 
changed sides. Roderic, in the centre, resisted, but 
was ultimately forced to retreat, and his troops were 
cut to pieces by the Muslims. According to al-Razi, 
quoted by Ibn ‘Idhari (Bayan, ii, 10, tr. 13) and by 
al-Makkari (Analectes, i, 163) the battle lasted a whole 
week, from 28 Ramadan to 5 Shawwal 92/19 to 26 
July 711. Captives of all social conditions were taken: 
nobles, plebeians and slaves, recognisable respectively 
by their gold, silver and leather rings (al-Himyari, 
Rawd al-mi‘tar, 204). According to certain sources, 
Roderic lost his life in the battle and Tarik sent his 
head to Misa b. Nusayr; according to others, he suc- 
ceeded in escaping. The victory for Muslim arms 
opened the gates of the Iberian peninsula. 
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WAHM. 

2. In mysticism. 

In the doctrinal texts of Muslim mysticism, the term 
wahm can appear with either the general sense of 
“illusory, uncertain personal conjecture” or the more 
precise sense of “estimative faculty” acquired through 
the intermediary of Hellenistic philosophy and medi- 
cine. However, in the context of the description of 
spiritual progress, it takes on specific connotations: it 
denotes a natural faculty of comprehension capable 
of giving sense only to sensible phenomena, inclined 
towards anthropomorphism (tashbth) in religious mat- 
ters and unsuited to the perception of the divine: 
“Imagination (wahm) is a cloud of dust between intel- 
ligence (@k/) and profound comprehension (fakm). It 
relates neither to intelligence, of which it is not an 
attribute, nor to comprehension, nothing in which cor- 
responds to any of its attributes (.. .). It resembles the 
drowsiness between deep sleep and waking, which is 
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being neither asleep nor awake. Waking, it is the tran- 
sition between intelligence and comprehension, and 
comprehension and intelligence, without there being 
any fog of obscurity between the two” (Ibrahim al- 
Khawwas, quoted by al-Sarradj, K: al-Luma‘, ed. A.H. 
Mahmiid and T.‘A.B. Surtr, Cairo 1960, 298; and 
R. Gramlich, Schlaglichter uber das Sufitum, Stuttgart 
1990, 345). It is in this sense that al-Halladj declares 
in a celebrated poem: “No estimation (wahkm) could 
relate to the subject of You, in such a way that in 
imagination it could be decided where You are!” 
(K. al-Tawdsin, ed. P. Nwyia, v, 11-12). And subse- 
quently, evoking the spiritual mag, he writes: 
“Overturn your discourse, abandon conjectures 
(al-awham), pick up your feet behind and before!” (¢hid., 
v, 21). 

While imagination is a natural faculty, sometimes 
useful for meditation (see al-Muhasibi, K: al-Tawahhum), 
it needs to be mastered and left behind. More pro- 
foundly still, illusion, the fundamental wahm, consists 
from the Saft point of view in believing that exist- 
ence and, a fortior, human activities, exist indepen- 
dently of God, outside Him. Men assume an illusory 
existence (wudjid wahmi), when this is entirely depen- 
dent on pure divine existence (wudjiid hakik7). Spiritual 
exercises, as well as the use of discursive reasoning, 
amount here to means of waking up and of being 
freed from this illusion. The most expansive treatment 
of the functions of imagination is to be found in the 
works of Ibn al-‘Arabi [g.v.]. Although he sometimes 
employs the terms wahm and khaydl as synonyms, he 
propounds a doctrine of precise human imagination 
where wahm regains the connotations mentioned above 
(for example, al-Futiihat al-makkiyya, Cairo 1911, it, 
364-5). Basically, he disassociates imagination deriv- 
ing from simple individual mental representation from 
that which links the spirit of the person to the supe- 
rior worlds. Only this second imaginative faculty con- 
stitutes a genuine way of knowledge and can become 
the setting for an authentic theophanic experience (see 
H. Corbin, L’imagination créatrice dans le soufisme d’Ibn 
‘Arabi, Paris 1958, Eng. tr. R. Mannheim, Creative tmag- 
ination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, Princeton 1969; W.C. 
Chittick, The Sufi path of knowledge: Ibn al-‘Arabi’s meta- 
physws of imagination, Albany 1989). 
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WAKF. 

Tl. IN tHE Aras Lanps 

2. In Syria. 

A survey of the history of endowments in Syria, 
in the geographical sense of Bilad al-Sham [see aL- 
sHAM], has to take into account a broad range of 
changing and often localised rules and practices. This 
article will focus primarily on Syria’s main urban cen- 
tres, Damascus [see pDimasHk], Jerusalem [see AL-KUDS] 
and Aleppo [see HALAB], and occasionally refer to 
smaller cities. 

In general, endowments in Syria have not solicited 
as much scholarly attention as those in Egypt, par- 
ticularly before the Ottoman period. To a certain 
extent, this is due to the fact that access to sources 
and documentation is less centralised than in Cairo 
and not always facilitated by adequate research instru- 
ments. Large collections of wakfrelated documents are 
housed in the National Archives and other institutions 
in Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel and the Palestinian 
territories. The putatively rich archives of the Wakf 
Ministries are not easily accessible for researchers. 
Important holdings concerning Syrian endowments can 
be found in Istanbul, Ankara, Cairo and various 





archives, libraries and collections in Europe and the 
United States as well. 

If archival holdings are particularly rich for the 
Ottoman period owing to series of local court regis- 
ters [see stjILL.3 and 4], they tend to become com- 
paratively thin for earlier periods. A notable exception 
are the documents from the Mamliik period found 
in the Haram of Jerusalem {see AL-HARAM AL-SIIARIF] 
(D.P. Little, A catalogue of the Islamic documents from al- 
Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem, Beirut 1984). Otherwise, 
researchers have to rely on legal literature (especially 
wakf treatises and fata@wa), hadith collections and the 
different genres of historical writing (chronicles, bio- 
graphical dictionaries, travelogues, topographies, fada’z)). 
Much can be learned from archaeological findings, 
inscriptions in particular (Matériaux pour un Corpus 
Inscriponum Arabicarum [CIA], Cairo 1903-56; RCEA, 
ed. E. Combe, J. Sauvaget, G. Wiet, Cairo 1931-2; 
H. Gaube, Arabische Inschrifien aus Syrien, Beirut 1978). 

i. Umayyads and ‘Abbasids 

Only in the 3rd/9th century did various forms of 
charitable giving (sadaka [q.v.]) and of immobilisation 
of property (abs in a strict sense) crystallise into the 
legal institution that is known thereafter, synonymously, 
as wakf or habs [see wakr. I. In Classical Islamic Law, 
at Vol. XI, 59b]. It is often difficult to put the ear- 
liest traces of charitable practices under Islamic rule 
in their proper context. It is therefore impossible to 
determine the exact nature of the acts that are known 
as the earliest endowments in Syria. A freedman of 
the Prophet named Aba ‘Abd Allah Thawban b. 
Yuhdad (d. 54/673-4) is said to have given away his 
house in Hims [9.v.] as sadaka (Ibn Kutayba, K. al- 
Ma‘anf, 72; al-Tabari, i, 1178; Gil, Early endowments, 
129). An incomplete inscription found in the perime- 
ter of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, dated 
around 290/902-3, mentions a house inalienable for 
eternity designated for an unknown purpose (a/- 
dar... muhabbasa abad ‘ala) (CIA Jérusalem. HI, no. 218). 
Two wakf inscriptions from Ramla, dated around 
300/912-13, however, show that by this time the legal 
terminology had been fully developed and that en- 
dowing followed established procedures, including the 
deposition of the kita@b al-wakf in front of a kadt 
(Sharon). Yet even legendary early acts of piety could 
be transformed into real endowments that endured 
for centuries. A pertinent example is the endowment 
for Tamim al-Dari [g.v.] in Hebron [see E/', art. al- 
Khalil] which allegedly had been given to him by the 
Prophet himself. Later, it was sanctioned several times 
by different authorities, among them the British manda- 
tory administration of Palestine in the 1920s 
(Massignon). 

Hebron was of special significance to early Muslims 
because of its close connection with the prophet 
Ibrahim [¢.z.]. Palestine and the rest of Syria pos- 
sessed a considerable number of such holy places 
which attracted pious and charitable donations from 
early on (see e.g. the wakf inscription dated 400/1009- 
10 for the mashhad of the prophet Lit in Bani Na‘im 
near Hebron, Repertoire, no. 2148). For Muslims, the 
most eminent of these places was Jerusalem, ceding 
in sanctity only to Mecca (Makka [9.v.]) and Medina 
[see aL-MaDINa], but it was seen as a spiritual cen- 
tre by other religious communities as well. In early 
Islamic legal thinking, the devotional practices of 
Christians and Jews were obviously points of discus- 
sion, but they were eventually declared permissible 
(al-Khassaf, Ahkam al-awkaf, Cairo 1904, 341), and 
donations reached Jerusalem even from Christian 
Europe (Gil, Donations). 
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Little is known about endowments in Syria of the 
Umayyad period. Some of the most prestigious reli- 
gious buildings of early Islam were built there, financed 
by funds from the Muslim treasury [see BAYT AL-MAL]. 
In Jerusalem, the Dome of the Rock was completed 
in 72/691-2 and the al-Aksa Mosque in the reign of 
al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (86-96/705-15 [9.v.]) [see 
AL-kuDs. B. Monuments]. This caliph also ordered the 
construction of the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus 
in 86/705, approximately at the same time as the 
Great Mosque of Aleppo was built. 

Founding a mosque (masdjid [q.v.]) was one of the 
few uncontested early forms of wakf Opening a build- 
ing for the prayers of the Muslim community made 
it the property of God (al-Khassaf, op. cit, 113). Yet 
evidently not all mosques were endowed with assets 
that secured their upkeep and provided for the needs 
of the community, as this was carefully noted in the 
listings of mosques in early topographical writing 
(e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir; Ibn Shaddad; Ibn al-Shihna; Mudjir 
al-Din). 

When the ‘Abbasids removed their capital to ‘Irak, 
the Syrian regions lost much of their importance. The 
following centuries were characterised by warfare, inse- 
curity and changing ruling dynasties [see TOLONIDs; 
IKHSHTDIDS; HAMDANIDS; MARWANIDS; ARTUKIDS]. The 
north was temporarily reoccupied by Byzantine troops, 
and Jerusalem and Damascus came under the dom- 
ination of the Isma‘ilr Fatimids [g.v.] of Cairo. 
According to the legal treatises which have to be sit- 
uated in the ‘Irakr context, various types of wakf must 
have existed in this period. And even though a spe- 
cial agency, the diwan al-birr [see DIWAN], was estab- 
lished in Baghdad in the early 4th/10th century to 
supervise pious endowments and charity (wukuf and 
sadakat) (Miskawayh, i, 151-2, 257), nothing is known 
about a similar institution in Syria. 

it, Fatimids and Saldjikids 

Only in the first half of the 5th/11th century when, 
under a precarious balance of power between Fatimids 
[q.v.], Buwayhids [g.v.] and the Byzantine empire, com- 
merce resumed, are there some examples of com- 
mercial gains being invested in endowments, not 
surprisingly destined for defence purposes: The histo- 
rian al-Fariki mentions the case of a cloth merchant 
in Mayyafarikin [g.v.], north of Aleppo, who bought 
a village and endowed it to secure the upkeep of 
three forts (Bianquis, 606). 

Helping the war effort against enemies of Islam (ft 
sabil Allah) was by this time a time-honoured wakf 
type. Such endowments belonged to the category des- 
ignated for the Muslim community as a whole or 
groups of an undetermined number of people being 
in need of charity that are supposed to exist contin- 
ually till the end of time (wakf mm). Thus the ulti- 
mate recipients of all charity are the poor and destitute 
(al-fukar@ wa ‘l-masakin) as prescribed in Kur’an IX, 
60 and LI, 19. The other category included endow- 
ments for descendants, other family members, clients, 
liberated slaves or other named persons, i.e. endow- 
ments for a limited number of people (wakf khass) who 
would eventually die out and thus allow the wakf to 
reach its ultimate stage as everlasting charity (al- 
Khassaf, op. cit., 135-7; al-Mawardi, K. Akkam al- 
sultantyya, Bonn 1853, 118, 139-40; al-Tarabulsi, K- 
al-Isaf fi ahkam al-awkdf, Cairo 1902, 28-9). The sec- 
ond type—a sub-category of which was later known 
as the family wakf (wakf ahli or dhuri}—was rather 
popular if we count the cases discussed in the extant 
legal literature. One of the earliest documented exam- 
ples in Syria belonged to a group of ashraf [g.v.] in 





Fatimid Damascus. In 435/1043 several descendants 
of the endower fought over their allotted shares, which 
resulted in a document that also presented a list of 
the wakf’s assets (Sourdel-Thomine and Sourdel) [see 
wakF. II. 3. ii, at Vol. XI, 70a, for a discussion of 
family endowments in North Africa]. Compared with 
al-Makrizi’s statement that in early Egyptian endow- 
ments urban properties prevailed over agricultural 
lands, it is of interest to note that in this case the 
assets consisted of six agricultural domains (day‘a). They 
were situated in the grain-growing regions around 
Damascus, the Hawr4n [g.v.], in the plains at the foot 
of Hermon, and the Bika‘ [9.v.] valley near Ba‘labakk 
[g.v.]. The distribution of assets within a rather lim- 
ited geographical region proved rather typical for 
Syrian endowments in the centuries to come. There 
were, however, always notable exceptions to this rule: 
endowments spanning great distances between faraway 
regions, in particular for the benefit of the Haramayn 
{g.v.] andin Mamlik and Ottoman times. 

The wakf was not only a means to gain rewards 
in the afterlife for the sake of one’s soul [thawa] or 
to secure the material well-being of one’s descendants. 
In the hands of various élite groups it became an 
eminent instrument for the propagation of status, 
wealth and power. Charitable giving, aiming at other- 
worldly rewards, was no longer done preferably in 
secret, but led to open displays of worldly riches and 
splendour (Korn). At the same time, new forms of 
burying and remembering the dead appeared. Funerary 
art and architecture [see kaBR] became more elabo- 
rate, and saintly persons or the rich and powerful 
were frequently buried in mausolea [see KUBBA; TURBA] 
and other buildings of public character. We still do 
not fully comprehend these complex phenomena, but 
endowments clearly played a significant role in them, 
resulting in the “constructions of power and piety” 
(Tabbaa) that give Syrian cityscapes their distinct char- 
acter till today. 

Thus the building type of the mosque, which had 
been used simultaneously as place of worship, for 
learning and for sheltering the needy, was comple- 
mented by a number of new institutions with more 
specific purposes. The separation between places of 
prayer and places of learning had far-reaching impli- 
cations not only for urban and architectural history. 
The new urban complexes which were generally 
financed by endowments had a profound impact 
on the social, economic, intellectual and educational 
life of the cities (Makdisi; Pouzet; Chamberlain). Wakf 
stipulations now provided for the regular payment of 
fixed sums to a growing number of people who worked 
in and for the foundations. Salaried posts were estab- 
lished for professors and assistant professors, but also 
for the administration and the physical upkeep of the 
institutions. Endowments financed the professional 
reading of the Kur’an which became more widespread 
and organised at this time (Pouzet, 169). 

This feature decisively altered the notion of poverty 
that was at the core of the concept of wakf (Sabra). 
The early legal texts had maintained that a recipient 
of wakf income had preferably to be poor in a mate- 
rial sense, excluding groups like the blind or those 
who were in charge of calling for prayer (mwadhdhin 
[see ADHAN]) in a mosque as lawful beneficiaries, 
because they presumably included poor and rich peo- 
ple (al-Khassaf, op. cit., 276). Yet this criterion evi- 
dently no longer applied, and to receive such payments 
became a sign of group affiliation or social distinc- 
tion. Thus the wakf could be used as a prop for the 
formation and reproduction of social groups, as e.g. 
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the ashraf; Sift brotherhoods [see TARIKA; zAwtya], 
professional guilds {see sinF] or diaspora communities. 

The first of the new institutions, the kAdnkah [q.v.], 
was introduced from the Persian world to look after 
the needs of travelling Sifis. Some of the earliest 
examples in Syria were founded in Damascus. The 
best known goes back to the famous Safi, historian 
and astronomer, Abu ’I-Kasim ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Sulami al-Sumaysati (d. 453/1061) (al-Nu‘aymi, ii, 
118-26; Bianquis, 634; Elisséeff, Mar al-Din, iii, 767). 
Passing through Damascus in 580/1184, Ibn Djubayr 
[g.v.] saw the khdnkah still working as stipulated and 
remarked that it was a beautiful way to remember 
the departed and his good works (Rikla, ed. MJ. de 
Goeje, Leiden 1907, 290). 

During the second half of the 5th/11th century the 
advance of the Saldjiikids [g.v.] led to hostilities with 
the Fatimids. Contemporaries saw the wmma [q.v.] even 
more threatened when, at the end of the century, the 
armies of the Crusaders [see CRUSADES] occupied con- 
siderable tracts of Syria, among them Jerusalem in 
492/1099. In this period, the madrasa was introduced 
into the Syrian cities, an institution specialising in the 
teaching of Sunni jurisprudence and law. Endowing 
a madrasa was often part of a larger building pro- 
gramme. The Saldjik ruler Dukak and his mother, 
for instance, founded after 491/1097-8 the first 
bimarstan [g.v.] of Damascus, a madrasa for the 
Hanafiyya and a khankah which also became their 
own tomb. Women of the ruling dynasties start to 
figure prominently among the endowers in this period 
(Tabbaa, 46). 

iii. Zangids and Ayyiibids 

The political and spiritual significance of endow- 
ments becomes more pronounced when, after 
541/1146, Nir al-Din Mahmiid b. Zanki [9.2.] came 
to control the parts of Syria that were not under the 
domination of the Crusaders. Particularly after 558/ 
1162-3, the Zangid ruler adopted a public image of 
strict religiosity following the model of the Prophet. 
As part of this policy, he ordered religious and other 
buildings serving the Muslim community all over Syria 
to be restored, and he assured their functioning by 
supplementing their endowments. Among his most 
important new foundations are the famous bimdaristan 
in Damascus, as well as his tomb madrasa and the 
first dar al-hadith [q.v.] in Islamic history, and in Aleppo, 
another bimarstan and several colleges of law (for a 
list, see Elisséeff, op. cit., iii, 913-35). 

Only for this period do the historical sources men- 
tion a state official in charge of the wakf system for 
Syria. The supervision of endowments (nazar al-awkaf) 
was among the functions attributed to the kad 
‘I-kudat [g.v.] of Damascus, the Hanaft Kamal al-Din 
Abu °l-Fadl| Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shahraziri 
(d. 572/1176-7) (Pouzet, 29). The way in which he 
exercised his prerogatives was the reason for a legal 
debate which allows interesting insights into contem- 
porary legal thinking on wakf To finance defence 
measures, the kdd7 had been authorised to use the 
surplus income (fad!) of endowments which occurred 
after the stipulated purposes had been paid for (Aba 
Shama, i, 11). The debate is related by Aba Shama 
[g.v.] as having taken place in the Citadel of Damascus 
in 554/1159: Nir al-Din convened several experts of 
the Shafi‘i, Hanbalt and Maliki schools of law. He 
wanted to know which of the Umayyad mosque’s 
assets were part of its wakf and which were merely 
additions (mudaf) belonging to the treasury (op. cit., i, 
17). The distinction was significant, because it allowed 
the diversion of income of the mosque for other pur- 





poses. The second question aimed specifically at the 
surplus income of endowments. Asked whether it was 
permissible to spend such funds for the defence of 
the umma, the Shafi‘t kaédi Ibn Abr ‘Asriin forcefully 
denied it and maintained that the ruler should bor- 
row the needed sums in the name of the treasury. 
Wakf income could only be spent for the designated 
beneficiaries (op. cit., i, 18). It is, however, manifest 
in Aba Shama’s account that not all jurists held the 
same opinion, and later on even the Shafi‘iyya adopted 
the opposite position. These discussions highlight the 
tensions resulting from the overlapping political and 
social fields of wakf, bayt al-mal, personal income of 
the ruler [see KHAss], and claims in the name of the 
general good [see MASLAHA]. 

The impact of the Crusades is even more appar- 
ent under the Ayyibids [9.v.]. After the reconquest of 


Jerusalem, Salah al-Din pursued his policy of propa- 


gating a strict Sunni Islam, already adopted in Fatimid 
Cairo, in order to turn it into a truly Muslim city. 
Endowing was an important part of this programme 
to repossess the properties of Frankish institutions. In 
585/1189, Salah al-Din established in the former resi- 
dence of the Latin patriarch a hospice for Siifis, 
which was named after him al-Salahiyya. The deed of 
this foundation is the earliest extant example of a 
complete wakfiyya for Syria (‘Asali, i, 83-100). In the 
case of his madrasa, the foundation deed of 588/1192 
explicitly stated that the sultan had officially purchased 
the properties which formerly had belonged to two 
Latin churches from the bayt al-mal (Frenkel, Political 
and soctal aspects, Pahlitzsch). 

The return to Muslim rule affected also the status 
of agricultural land that had been occupied by non- 
Muslims. In analogy with early Islamic history, sev- 
eral and often contradicting solutions could be drawn 
from the explanations of the different schools of law. 
In practice, some of these lands were left with those 
in possession of them. Others were given out as grants 
{see IKTA‘] (Frenkel, Jmpact, 239-47). Many of these 
were later incorporated into a growing number of 
endowments founded by members of the ruling 
dynasty, its military and administrative functionaries 
and increasingly also by ‘ama’ (Humphreys; Tabbaa). 
A considerable portion of these foundations can be 
attributed to women. The proliferation of public build- 
ings which resulted from these endowment activities 
can be traced into the smaller cities and settlements 
of the region. 

iv. Mamliks 

Many features of these wakf policies continued under 
the Mamliks [9.v.], who after their victory over the 
Mongols [q.v.] in ‘Ayn Djalat [g.v.] in 658/1260 and 
numerous campaigns against the Franks, came to dom- 
inate the whole of Syria. The military triumph of the 
Muslim forces was followed by an extensive building 
programme which aimed at propagating the Islamic 
character of the new rulers. Hence special reverence 
was shown for the “Sanctuaries” [see AL-HARAMAYN 
AL-SHARIFAYN], which was used to refer not only to 
Mecca and Medina but also to Jerusalem and Hebron. 
Sultan al-Zahir Baybars I [g.v.] is attributed with a 
considerable number of endowments in these cities 
and other places of religious interest, and many of 
his successors followed his example (Meinecke). 

The centre of Mamlik endowment activities was 
undisputedly Cairo, but in the Syrian cities, mostly 
in ruins after the destructions caused by the Crusades 
and the Mongol invasion, building and restoring also 
resumed on a large scale. Tripoli [see TARABULUS AL- 
sHAM] was rebuilt in a new location (Luz). Aleppo 
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was slow in regaining its former glory, but new urban 
quarters developed in the north and _ north-east 
(Sauvaget; Gaube-Wirth). Damascus witnessed a period 
of considerable growth, illustrated by the endowment 
of several new Friday mosques outside the old city 
walls (Meinecke). These building activities came to an 
abrupt halt in 803/1400-1 when the army of Timir 
Lang [9.v.] invaded Syria. For Damascus, the extent 
of the destruction can be gleaned from a document 
which enumerates the assets of the Umayyad Mosque 
and describes their actual state (to be published by 
S. Atést and B. ‘Ulabi, IFPO, Damascus). 

Although the written documentation becomes denser 
for this period, what we know about endowing is still 
very much an élite phenomenon. This is evident in 
the appearance of a novel wakf type: At first sight it 
appears as a typical charitable endowment (wakf khayr’), 
yet founders began to stipulate that any surplus (fad!) 
from the wakf’s income was not to be reinvested, but 
was destined for themselves and their descendants 
(Amin, Awkéf, 73-8). It was still customary to endow 
new mosques and other institutions with rather small 
incomes (Mudjir al-Din; al-Nu‘aymi; al-Ghazzi), but 
some foundations started to produce much higher rev- 
enues than warranted by their specified purposes. Such 
arrangements allowed founders and, after them, their 
descendants, as administrators and beneficiaries, to 
pursue their own interests, protected from interference 
and confiscation by the state by the sanctity of the 
wakf (Petry). 

Administrators of such endowments were often 
accused of embezzling funds belonging to all the 
Muslims. Such accusations were all the more difficult 
to refute, as endowments increasingly were made of 
land that previously had belonged to the treasury and 
had been given out as military or administrative grants 
(see 1xFA‘]. This practice, known as irsdéd or in Ottoman 
times as wakf ghayr sahih {see al-Tarabulst, op. cit., 20; 
Cuno), was not acknowledged as a sound wakf by the 
jurists. In legal theory, it was only allowed for the 
purposes specified for the dayt al-mal. Stipulations could 
be altered by later rulers. 

The Mamlik administration tried to control this com- 
plex wakf system [see waxr. II. 1. In Egypt, at Vol. XI, 
63b] by putting it under the supervision of local gov- 
ernmental agencies: In Damascus, the second capital 
of the realm, the nazar al-awkaf belonged within the 
duties of the Shafi‘? kadt al-kudat. This official was 
also charged with the supervision of the awkaf of the 
Umayyad Mosque, whereas the al-Niri bimdaristan was 
put under the responsibility of the governor. Similar 
arrangements can be found in other Syrian towns (al- 
Kalkashandi, Subk, Cairo 1914-28, iv, 191-2, 220-1). 

By the end of the Mamluk period, the wakf as an 
institution built on the initiative of individuals had 
taken over many functions that the treasury had ful- 
filled in earlier times. This is evident for instance in 
the diwdn al-asra, responsible for the liberation of 
Muslim war prisoners: it was now financed by endow- 
ments, but stayed under the supervision of an 
appointed agent of the state (op. cit, iv, 191). Ibn 
Battaita who travelled from Cairo to Damascus in 
726/1326, was struck by the “varieties of the endow- 
ments of Damascus and their expenditure..., so 
numerous are they. There are endowments in aid of 
persons who cannot undertake the Pilgrimage... . 
There are endowments for supplying wedding outfits 
to girls, to those namely whose families are unable 
to provide them. There are endowments for the free- 
ing of prisoners, and endowments for travellers, out 
of which they are given food, clothing, and the 











expenses of conveyance to their countries. There are 
endowments for the improvement and paving of the 
streets.... Besides these there are endowments for 
other charitable purposes.” And he went on to relate 
a story how an endowment “for utensils” (aa) helped 
a slave to replace a broken porcelain dish (Ibn Battiita, 
tr. Gibb, i, 148-9). 

v. Ottomans 

The Ottoman conquest of Bilad al-Sham in 
922/1516-17 did not radically change the wakf regime 
[see wakr. IV. In the Ottoman Empire, at Vol. XI, 
87b]. To establish a secure hold on the tax income 
of the new provinces which stemmed mainly from 
agricultural revenues, the Ottoman administration 
began early on to survey all rights concerning land 
or access to its produce. These tax registers (tahrir 
[g.v.], later called the daflar al-khakani [g.v.} or al- 
sultani) are a valuable source for Mamlak and Ottoman 
wakf history, because they allow insights into number, 
types, composition and lifespan of endowments. 

According to the Ottoman provincial regulations 
(kaniin [q.v.]), wakf properties were subject to an impo- 
sition, in many cases, one-tenth of their share (‘ushr 
mal al-wakf) (Venzke). Only the wakf al-Haramayn al- 
sharifayn, those for Jerusalem and Hebron, and the 
great imperial endowments, were tax-exempt. Studies 
of the tax régime tend to focus on the early period 
of Ottoman rule in Syria. Yet endowments continued 
as part of rural life and were involved in the con- 
flicts over resources between the different social groups 
trying to control them. Many court cases and faidwa 
refer to the necessity of defending the interests of 
endowments against ¢kta@-holders and tax-farmers [see 
ILTIZAM; MULTEZIM] (Johansen). 

The importance of land is highlighted by the issue 
of the appropriation of state lands [see Miri]. Especially 
during the first century of Ottoman rule in Syria, 
highly-placed Ottoman officials included in their 
endowments large tracts of land, in different regions 
or even provinces (e.g. the endowments of Lala Mustafa 
Pasha and his wife Fatima Khatiin). In fact, most of 
these foundations are formally genuine awkaf because 
a deed of possession (tamltk) from the sultan autho- 
rised such transfers. Later on, endowing agricultural 
land became less frequent, with the exception of pri- 
vately-owned gardens and orchards. Even in the case 
of prominent officials and notables, only the rights of 
cultivation (mashadd maska) and the plantations stand- 
ing on the land were endowed. Agricultural revenues 
were appropriated by more indirect means like long- 
term rents and sublease contracts (Rafik). 

Ottoman endowment practice is more visible in the 
urban context. Like other rulers before them, the 
Ottoman sultans showed a marked interest in the 
Haramayn of Jerusalem and Hebron. At the same time, 
they and members of their households founded large 
urban complexes in other towns, which added a dis- 
tinctly Ottoman element to their cityscapes. The most 
outstanding examples in Damascus are the endow- 
ment of sultan Selim I [g.v.] around the tomb of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi {q.v.] in al-Salihiyya [g.v.], or the takyya [q.v.] 
of sultan Siileyman [g.v.]. In Jerusalem, it was the lat- 
ter’s wife, Khurrem Sultan [¢.v.], who founded the 
famous Khasseki Sultan complex, including a soup- 
kitchen [see ‘IMARET] (Singer). Numerous foundations 
of Ottoman officials and local notables helped to 
develop urban quarters and contributed in some cases 
to the establishing of new city centres. Yet the wakf 
was also used by a growing number of persons of 
rather modest means, among them a high proportion 
of women. The majority of these endowments are 
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rather small, consisting of one house or even a part 
of a house. 

It may be stating the obvious to stress that endow- 
ing as a social practice was influenced by gender, eco- 
nomic means, social distinction, ethnic and _ religious 
affiliations, membership of guilds or Safi groups, etc. 
Ongoing research, however, reveals how much there 
is still to be learned to come to a better understanding 
of such distinctions. The use of wakf by Christian and 
Jewish communities is an important field of research 
in this context (Oded). Other approaches stress the 
significance of localised practices. The cash wakf, for 
instance, was quite widespread in Jerusalem, but in 
the other parts of Syria its introduction was slow and 
confined to certain social groups from the adminis- 
trative and military milieu (Arnait). Local practice 
also influenced notions of family and the modes by 
which property was transferred from one generation 
to the next, as shown in a comparative study of late 
Ottoman Nabulus [g.v.] and Tripoli (Doumani). 

Decisive changes in the wakf régime of the Syrian 
provinces occurred under the Tangimdt [q.v.] reforms. 
A Wakf Ministry had been gradually established in 
Istanbul between 1826 and 1838. Under the impact 
of the reforms, the state forcefully claimed to be the 
sole legitimate representative of public interests. In 


this context, the administration introduced new wakf 


classifications along the lines of private and_ public 
property. The single steps of the reforms are not alto- 
gether clear, but a state agency was introduced into 
the provincial administrations in the late 1830s which 
cut back the ancient prerogatives of the kadz. The 
new functionaries (ndzir [mu‘adjdjalat] al-awkaf and mudir 
al-awkaf) were directly paid from Istanbul to prevent 
the notorious embezzling of funds. Other laws con- 
cerning changes in wakf administration followed in 
1863 and 1870 (Barnes, 103-54; Gerber, 178-98; 
Meier). 

During the 19th century, the wakf institution as a 
whole came under severe criticism, being denounced 
as an obstacle on the way to progress and moder- 


nity. The family wakf, in particular, was accused of 
being a mere circumvention of the inheritance laws | 


of the Kur’an. These controversies ceased only in the 
middle of the 20th century, when many of the inde- 
pendent states decided on severe legal restrictions for 
family endowments or, in the case of Syria, even abol- 
ished them completely (see wakr. II. 5, at Vol. XI, 
78b). 
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WARD. 

In Arabic literature. 

The rose is easily the most sung flower in Arabic 
poetry. Its natural place is in flower, garden and 
spring poetry (zahriyyat, rawdiyyat and rabityyal), but 
the rose also figures prominently in the setting of wine 
poetry (khamriyyat), which is actually the place of ori- 
gin for flower poems. Abii Nuwas (d. ca. 198/813 
(q.v.]) still keeps the bacchic framework of his flower 
descriptions, and it may have been ‘Ali b. al-Djahm 
(d. 249/863 [g.v.]) who first wrote pure floral pieces, 
all of them devoted to the rose (see Schoeler 71-2, 
128). Poetic descriptions of it may be individual or 
part of the description of a garden with a variety of 
flowers. The vast majority of rose poems deal with 
the red variety, but the white, yellow, black and blue 
varities (the last created artificially with the use of 
indigo) have also attracted some attention (see al- 
Nuwayri, Nihdya, xi, 193-6). 

Gem imagery 

The description (wasf [g.v.]) of the rose is rarely a 
simple recreation of the visual impression it presents. 
The first step to transcend the natural is the use of 
similes, which introduce a second layer of imagery; 
the next step is to omit the particle of comparison, 
thus creating a metaphorical identification. Two 
“genres” of the phantastic are the outcome of this 
procedure. One consists in turning the rose into an 
aggregate of precious materials, mainly gems. The 
first stage (similes) may be exemplified by the fol- 
lowing example, by Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Tahir (d. 237/851 [¢.v.]): 

“Don’t you see the rose bushes presenting to us 

wonderments that have been mounted on branches, 

“Their petals are red, their insides are yellow 

embers, and around them are green boughs. 

“It is as if they were rubies framed with emeralds, 

in the midst of which are chippings of gold.” 

(al-Sarf al-Raffa’, Muhibb, iti, 89 [no. 147)). 
The analogues of the simile in the third line form a 
parallel to the topics in the second line, so this is a 
very cautious introduction of the precious materials 
as a new sphere of imagery. 








The next step (metaphorical equation) may be seen 
in the following example (of multiple attribution): 

“Don’t you see the roses inviting [us] to go down 

to be ‘watered’ with aged wine whose color is 

amber. 

“(They are] ointment pots made of rubies laid on 

top of emeralds, inside of which is gold... .” 

(al-Nuwayri, Nikdya, xi, 189). 

The same kind of imagery is also used with other 
flowers. The unusual “freezing” into gems of the var- 
ious parts of the blossom may historically be explained 
as a result of the emergence of flower poems from 
wine poetry: the latter, especially in Abii Nuwas, is 
rife with gem similes and metaphors to evoke the 
wine and the cup (cf. Schoeler, 72-5). Since the materi- 
als used as analogues are noble and incorruptible, 
an additional effect is that time itself freezes (cf. 
Hamori, 78-87). Finally, one should not forget that 
the recreation of natural objects, especially animals 
and plants, with the use of gems was not uncommon 
in courtly circles. 

Personification 

The other way of introducing a phantastic dimen- 
sion is the personification of the rose, which in turn 
allows the poet to attribute a reason or motivation 
to its outward appearance or its “actions”—the phe- 
nomenon called takhyil [g.v.] by ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjani (d. 471/1078 or later [g.v. in Suppl.]). 

Al-Buhturi (d. 284/897 [g9.v.]} composed the fol- 
lowing famous lines: 

“Gay spring has come to you, strutting [and] laugh- 

ing with beauty, almost talking even. 

“In the darkness before daybreak, Nawraz has awak- 

ened the first roses that yesterday had still been 

sleeping, 

“the coolness of the dew slitting them open, and 

it was as if it [sc. spring or Nawriiz] were spread- 

ing news that yesterday had been concealed (fa- 
ka’annahit_yabuththu hadttit" kina amsi mukattama).” 
(Diwan, ed. al-Sayrafi, p. 2090; the “improved” 
version in al-Nuwayri, Mihdya, xi, 189, has fa- 
ka’annama yabuththu hadith" baynahunna mukattama 
“and it was as if it were spreading news that 
had been concealed among them [sc. the roses]”). 
The idea that the opening of the buds is a broad- 
casting of something previously secret is cautiously for- 
mulated as an “as if”. The second step (full 
personification) appears in the following line by ‘Alt 
b. al-Djahm: 

“The roses started laughing only when the beauty 

of the flower beds and the sound of the chirping 

birds excited it. 

“They appeared, and the world showed them its 

beauties, and, in the evening the wine came in its 

new clothes. ...” 

(al-Sari al-Raffa’, Muhibd, iii, 92, with slight diver- 

gences from the Diwdn version). 
“Laughing” is “coming into bloom”. The roses wait 
until the stage is set for them. The possibilities of 
takhyil, the poetic re-interpretation of reality, are made 
use of in two specific contexts: the rose-cheek equa- 
tion, and the rose vs. narcissus debate. 

Rose = cheek 

The term “rose” became part of the poetic jargon 
of the Moderns, where it simply meant “cheek”— 
alongside “narcissus” for “eye” and “chamomile 
(petals)” for “teeth”, to name but these. Underlying 
this usage is, of course, the comparison of the red 
cheek with the red rose. But by reversing the com- 
parison (Kalb) the rose is often perceived as a cheek. 
Aba Hilal al-‘Askari says (Diwan al-ma‘ani, i, 23): 
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“Comparing it to the cheek is an appropriate simile 

(tashbth mustb), but I refrained from indulging in it (al- 

ikthér minhu) because of its fame and frequency”. Here 

are a few more sophisticated examples of the rose- 

cheek identification, showing in particular the pheno- 

menon called “harmony of imagery” (mura‘Gt al-nazir). 
al-Walid b. al-Djannan al-Shatibi: 

“On the cheek of the rose are tears, dripping from 

the eyes of the clouds.” 

(al-Nawadji, Halbat al-kumayt, 239). 
Aba Bakr al-Khalidi: 

“They protected the roses of their cheeks, so that 

we could not pluck them due to the scorpions of 

their forelocks.” 
(al-Khalidiyyan: Diwan, 70). 
Ibn al-Rami: 

“Those tears resemble drops of dew that fall from 

a narcissus (eye) onto a rose (cheek).” 

(Ibn Abi ‘Awn, Tashbihat, 83, 7ff.; 89, 16). 
One of the dandies (ahad al-zurafa’): 
“A fawn whose cheek and whose eyes are my rose 
and my narcissus.” 
(Ibn Abi ‘Awn: Tashbihat, 90, 2). 
Kushadjim: 
“If you like, it [the wine] is, from his hands, wine 
and, from his cheeks, roses.” 
(Diwan, 140 [no. 129]). 

Rose vs. narcissus 

The debate about the precedence of the rose over 
the narcissus or vice versa was mostly decided in 
favour of the rose. The rose was considered the king 
of the flowers. The caliph al-Mutawakkil [¢.v.] is sup- 
posed to have said: “I am the king of the rulers and 
the rose is the king of the fragrant plants, and each 
one of us is the most suitable for his counterpart” 
(al-Nawadji, Halbat al-kumayt, 235). Similarly, Abii Hilal 
al-‘Askari says: 

“The one who is sitting in an assembly is not like 

the one who is standing in it.” 

(Abii Hilal al-‘Askari, Diwan al-ma@Gni, ii, 23, quot- 
ing himself; but it also occurs in Ibn al-Rimi, 
Diwan, 1242 [no. 1022], which, however, is 
strange in view of his well-known predilection 
for the narcissus). 

Ie. the rose blossom is sitting on the bush like the 
ruler, while the narcissus is standing on its stem like 
his attendant. 

It was Ibn al-Riimi (d. 283/895 [9.v.]) who objected 
and declared his preference for the narcissus (Diwedn, 
643-4 [often quoted], also 665 [no. 36], 1234 [a lit- 
tle prose text]; 1458 [no. 1112]). This he emphasised 
in a notorious invective against the rose, in which he 
compared it to a mule’s anus with remnants of faeces 
in its midst (Diwan, 1452 [no. 1107]). S. Boustany 
has offered a political-symbolic interpretation of Ibn 
al-Riimi’s favouring the narcissus (Jbn ar-Rimi. Sa vie 
et son wuvre. I. Ibn ar-Riimi dans son milieu, Beirut 1967, 
339-40}, but this has been effectively refuted by 
Schoeler (213-5). If it is not a simple personal predilec- 
tion, it seems appropriate to consider Ibn al-Rumi’s 
position a somewhat sensationalist game in the tradition 
of al-mahasin wa ‘l-masdwi [q.v.], especially if he did 
indeed on another occasion toot the usual horn (see 
above). His poem elicited a number of counterpoems, 
the best known being a six-liner by the famous garden 
poet al-Sanawbari (Diwan, 498 [no. 123]). On the 
“proofs” offered by Ibn al-Rtimi and al-Sanawbari, most 
of them in the takhyil category, see Heinrichs, Rose 
versus narcissus, 184-6. Notable is the fact that al-Sanaw- 
bari offers a real mundzara, i.e. the two flowers debate 
each other, if only in a rudimentary way, while Ibn 








al-Riimi does use personification, but not in a sustained 
way and without letting the “protagonists” speak. 

Some poets, such as Abi Bakr al-Khilidi, refrain 
from taking sides in the debate; he says: 

“J disclosed to the narcissus of al-Rakka my love, 

and I have no strength to avoid the roses. 

“Both brothers are beloved, and I consider judg- 

ing between them foolishness. 

“In the army of flowers one is the vanguard that 

marches, the other the rear guard. 

{al-Khalidiyyan, Diwan, 143 [no. 125)). 

. The most interesting developments in the rose vs. 
narcissus debate are in prose (prosimetrum, to be 
exact). From 11th-century al-Andalus we have two 
risalas, one by Abu Hafs Ahmad b. Burd al-Asghar 
(d. 1053-4), addressed to Abu ’l-Walid b. Djahwar, 
ruler of Cordova (7. 1043-69), the other by Abu ’l- 
Walid al-Himyari (d. ca. 440/1048) and addressed to 
Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad, ruler 
of Seville (r. 1023-42) (both in al-Himyari, Badr, 53- 
8, 58-67). The first tells a story of certain leaders 
among the flowers agreeing on recognising the rose 
as their king and drawing up a contract (a contrat 
social) that would be binding also on those flowers as 
are spatially or temporally absent. After quoting the 
risila of Ahmad b. Burd, Abu ’l-Walid al-Himyari 
responds to it by entering the fictional realm created 
by Ibn Burd and continuing the story by pointing 
out that the recognition of the rose as ruler was an 
error and that the narcissus should have been in that 
position (one of the arguments being that the “eye” 
{narcissus] is much nobler than the “cheek” [rose], 
which latter is not even a sense organ!). 

A political interpretation of the two flower epistles 
imposes itself. After the recent breakdown of the 
Umayyad caliphate in al-Andalus, both addressees, Ibn 
Djahwar and Ibn ‘Abbad, ruled their respective city 
states, Cordova and Seville, with the consent of their 
people (people of substance, no doubt) and without 
any regnal title. This democratic, or aristocratic, model 
was unusual. Both Ibn Burd and al-Himyari were or 
had been high-ranking administrators; it is hardly 
strange that they attempted to make a constitutional 
statement in “flowery” language, most likely in the 
sense that they suggested to their addressees to adopt 
the caliphal title (for further details, see Heinrichs, 
Rose versus narcissus, 186-93). 

In a purely literary vein, there are two more prose 
munazaras between rose and narcissus, one by Tadj 
al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Madjid (d. 744/1343), with the 
title Anwar al-sa‘d wa-nuwwar al-madjd fi ’l-mufakhara 
bayn al-nayis wa ‘l-ward (in al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, 1, 207- 
13), and one by Abu ’l-Hasan al-Maridini (2nd _half 
of [5th century), entitled al-Djawhar al-fard ft mundzarat 
al-nayis wa ‘l-ward (in al-Shirwani, Najfhat al-Yaman, 
Hooghly 1841, 107-17). Of interest here is the way 
in which they establish the fictionality of their debates: 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Madjid states that he wanted “to per- 
sonify the two” (ushakhkhisahuma), while al-Maridini 
uses the phrase: “I represented them (maththaltuhumd) 
as two adversaries in a debate and I made the tongue 
of their state speak in the way of conversation (wa 
’stantaktu lisana halthima ‘ala sabili l-muhddara)” (for fur- 
ther details see Heinrichs, op. cit., 193-8). 

Rose as emblem 

Given the general interest in the rose~narcissus 
debate, it is surprising that in two books, each of 
which contains a chapter on the rose, no such “enmity” 
is mentioned at all. Al-Washsha’ (d. 325/937 [9.x.]) 
compiled a handbook of correct etiquette for the 
“refined” people (zurafa’, ahl al-zarf). The rose chapter 
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contains mainly two ideas: (I) The rose represents 
everything beautiful and auspicious. (2) However, 
according to some, it is inauspicious, because it is 
shortlived. As such it is called al-ghaddar, the “traitor”, 
as opposed to the myrtle that stays fresh for a long 
time (al-Washsha’, Afuwashsha, wu. D. Bellmann, ii, 92- 
6). The idea of the ephemeral and thus disloyal rose 
and its counterpart, the longlived loyal myrtle, finds 
expression in some poetry as well. Thus Aba Dulaf 
al-‘Idjli, writing to ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, said: 

“IT see your love like the rose inconstant, there is 

nothing good in someone whose timespan does not 

last; 

“And my love is like the myrtle in beauty and 

freshness, which has a white blossom that lasts, 

when the roses fade away.” 
The latter answered: 

“You have compared my love with the rose, and 

it is similar to it: Is there any flower whose over- 

lord is not the rose?! 

“And your love is like the myrtle, bitter of taste; 

with regard to scent it has neither before nor after.” 

(al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, xi, 192-3). 

Finally, it needs to be said that in Arabic mysti- 
cal literature the rose does not even come close to 
the symbolic value it has in Persian and Persianate 
literature, where it represents the divine Beloved. Ibn 
Ghanim al-Makdisi (d. 678/1279 [q.v.]), in his book 
on the symbolic or emblematic meaning of flowers 
and birds, devotes one chapter to the rose and another 
to the narcissus, but there is no cross-reference what- 
soever (Kashf al-asrér, 12-13 and 16-17, tr. 10-12 and 
13-14). The book resembles the mundzaras in that the 
flowers speak in the first person. The self-characteri- 
sation of the rose revolves mainly around suffering, 
both from its own thorns that prick it and stain its 
petals with blood, and from the torment of destilla- 
tion, when the rosewater is extracted from it. 
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(W.P. HE nricus) 

AL-WASHM. 

1. In older Arab society. 

Tattooing was a custom among women in pre- 
Islamic times. The parts of the body mentioned as 
recipients are the hand ([zahir al-| vad), the wrist (mr‘sam), 
the arm (dkira‘), the posterior (ist) and the gums (iitha). 
The motifs used are not mentioned; going by mod- 
ern-day tattooing in Islamic countries they were prob- 
ably abstract designs. The tattoo was created by 
pricking (gharaza) the skin with a needle (zbra, misalla) 
or—more specifically—with a tattooing needle (misham, 
pl. mawdshim, see Lewin, Vocabulary, 471), so that a 
trace (athar) remained. This was then filled with soot 
(n@ iir, explained as dukhan al-shahm “smoke of grease”), 
antimony (kul), or indigo (nil), As a result the tat- 
too would become either darkish-green (yakhdarmu) or 
blue (yazrakku). An existing tattoo could be touched 
up or retraced (rudjdi‘a) when it had become weak 
(mankiis) (see Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Shakir and Harin, 105, 
7 [no. 19, v. 2]). 

In the nastb section of the kasida, the traces of for- 
mer encampments (af/a/) are sometimes compared to 
a tattoo, or tattoos, in the same way that they are 
sometimes likened to foreign writing. The most famous 
example is the beginning of the mu‘allaka of Tarafa, 
where the traces “appear like the remainder of a tat- 
too on the back of a hand” (see Diwan, ed. M. 
Seligsohn, Paris 1901, 5). See also Mufaddaliyyat, ed. 
Shakir and Harin, 114, 3 (no. 21, v. 7) and 181, 2 
(no. 38, v. 2). 

In the Hadith there are several traditions in which 
the Prophet is portrayed as cursing women who tat- 
too others (wdshimat) as well as those who ask to be 
tattooed (mustawshimat), The curse is often extended 
to other embellishing procedures that involve chang- 
ing the body. The common denominator is that one 
should not alter God’s creation (the women are called 
al-mughayyirdtu khalka “llah) (see e.g. al-Bukhari, Sahih, 
part 7, Bulak 1312h., 164, ult-167, 7, and for fur- 
ther references see A,J. Wensinck, A handbook of early 
Muhammadan tradition, Leiden 1927, s.v. “tattooing”; 
and idem, Concordance, v, Leiden 1969, s.v. washama). 
It seems that there was some hesitation in the early 
community in this respect: After one of the Prophet’s 
condemnations of waskm whose chain goes back via 
Nafis to Ibn ‘Umar, NafiS remarks: al-washmu fi ‘l-litha 
“tattooing of the gums [is intended}” (al-Bukhari, 
op. c., 165, penult.). [bn Manzir remarks with regard 
to this that “what is known nowadays is that tattoo- 
ing is on the skin and the lips” (LA, xii, 639b, 10- 
11). 
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WISAL, Mirza Muyammap Suari® b. Muhammad 

Isma‘il, Persian poet of the early Kadjar 
period, also known as Mirza Kick (“the little 
Mirza’). He was born in 1197/1782 at Shiraz in a 
family of officials who had served the rulers of Persia 
since the time of the Safawids. His studies not only 
included Arabic and the literary sciences, but also the 
arts. It is said that Wisal was a graceful person with 
a beautiful voice and an excellent performer of ghazals. 
He also became a famous calligrapher, proficient in 
all the current styles of writing (see the autograph in 
Browne, LHP, iv, facing 300). In addition, he was 
educated as a mystic by Mirza Abu ’l-Kasim Sukit, 
a shaykh of the Dhahabiyya order. He died in 
1262/1845 and was buried near the shrine of Shah 
Ciragh in Shiraz. 

As a poet, Wisal was a typical representative of 
the neo-classicism that had set in with the Return 
Movement (bazgasht-i adabi) of the mid-12th/18th cen- 
turies. He wrote panegyrics after the fashion of the 
mediaeval poets, in particular Manicihri, Anwar and 
Khakani [9.vv.], and ghazals in the style of Sa‘di [¢.v.]. 
Among his patrons were, besides the governor and 
other notables of the province of Fars, the Kadjar 
kings Fath-‘Alt Shah and Muhammad Shah, as well 
as people residing in the Deccan, which made him 
also popular on the Subcontinent. His mathnawis include 
Bazm-i Wisal, a lyrical account of an excursion into 
the mountains of Fars, and the continuation of Farhad 
va Shirin, more a treatise on love than a story, which 
had been left unfinished by Wahshi [g.v.] and is usu- 
ally printed together with the latter’s text (see e.g. 
Kulltyyat-i diwan-1 Wahshi-yi Bafki, ed. Bidar, Tehran 
1373 sh./1994, 476-526). In prose, he wrote an imi- 
tation of Sa‘di’s Gulistan and he translated Atak al- 





dhahab, an Arabic adab work by al-Zamakhshari [g.v. 
in Suppl.]. Another aspect of his work are his reli- 
gious poems, such as elegies (marathi) mourning the 
martyrs of Karbala. 

Modern critics have pointed to the lack of origi- 
nality in his poetry, the main merit of which is the 
perfect imitation of the old masters. Nevertheless, his 
reputation as a refined poet and artist lasted through- 
out the Kadjar period and his works were printed 
several times both in India and Persia. A substantial 
selection from his poetry is to be found in the antholo- 
gies of Rida Kuli Khan. The sons of Wisal followed 
in the footsteps of their father. One of them is Dawart 
(d. 1283/1866-7), who acquired a reputation as a poet 
and a painter (see further, Browne, LHP, iv, 319-25). 
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YAGHUTH, a god of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
mentioned in the Kur’an in a speech of Noah: “They 
have said: Forsake not your gods. Forsake not Wadd, 
nor Suwa‘, nor Yaghith, Ya‘tk and Nasr (LXXI, 
22-3). 

Traditionists and commentators (see the references 
given by Hawting, The tdea of idolatry, 113 and n. 6) 
have exercised their ingenuity in the search for the 
traces of Yaghiith in Arabia. Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 204/819 
or 206/821) in his Book of the Idols (Kitab al-Asnam, §§ 
7c, 9d, 45e, 52a) relates in laconic style: “[the tribe 
of} Madhhidj and the people of Djurash adopted 
Yaghith ...; it was located on a hill in the Yemen 
known as Madhhidj; Madhhidj and allied tribes wor- 
shipped it.” Djurash is today an important archaeo- 
logical site in the south-west of Saudi Arabia, at ‘Asir, 
42 km east-south-east of Abha. The tribe of Madhhidj 
[g.v.] is first attested (Ist century A.D. or thereabouts) 
at Karyat al-Faw (280 km north-north-east of Nadjran), 
then in the regions situated between Nadjran and 
Ma’rib, and finally in the highlands of southern Yemen 
(10th century A.D.} where it is still found today. 





Shortly before the advent of Islam, the famous bat- 
ue of al-Razm, which pitted Murad (a subsection of 
Madhhidj) against Hamdan, is said to have been pro- 
voked by a quarrel over the stewardship of the idol 
(Fahd, Le panthéon, 193-4). 

On the divinities of Madhhidj and of Djurash, the 
ancient inscriptions of southern Arabia tell us noth- 
ing, either because they do not indicate the tribal 
affiliation of their authors (where they are numerous, 
as at Karyat al-Faw and at Nadjran), or because they 
are quite rare (as in the region of Djurash). Direct 
verification of Ibn al-Kalbi’s statements is thus impos- 
sible; however, the fact that the god Yaghith is com- 
pletely unknown in South Arabian epigraphy (including 
onomastics) inspires some doubt as to their reliabil- 
ity. The only epigraphic attestation of the word Ygi 
is to be found in a Sabaean inscription (RES 5002) 
as an attributive personal name. 

Two Nabataean inscriptions from Petra and possi- 
bly a third from Sinai mention the anthroponym ’mr’- 
yut (Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, ii, 64, 104), composed of 
°mr (Arabic im’) and Yet (Aramaean graphic of 
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Yaghith, with notation of ghayn by means of ‘ayn). In 
these anthroponyms, the second element could be the 
name of a divinity or that of a particularly venerated 
individual. Safaitic epigraphy knows the. anthroponym 
Yet (see, for example, Winnett and Harding, Inscriptions, 
625). 

Finally, Arabic nomenclature attests the anthro- 
ponym ‘Abd Yaghiith (Caskel, Gamhara, ii, 133-4, 42 
entries). It is known that the element ‘Abd governs 
either the name of a divinity (see especially ‘Abd dhi 
‘|-Shara, ‘Abd Manaf, ‘Abd Manat, ‘Abd Ruda, ‘Abd 
Suwa‘, ‘Abd Shams, ‘Abd al-Sharik, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza or 
‘Abd Wadd) or the name of a person or a group 
(compare with ‘Abd ‘Adi, ‘Abd Ahlih, ‘Abd ‘Amir, 
‘Abd ‘Amr, ‘Abd ‘Awf, ‘Abd Bakr, ‘Abd Hind, ‘Abd 
al-Harith, ‘Abd Haritha, ‘Abd al-Mundhir, ‘Abd al- 
Nu‘man, etc.). The distribution of ‘Abd Yaghith in 
the genealogies does not make it possible to identify 
the tribes which particularly appreciated this name, 
with the exception of Madhhidj (18 entries out of 
42). But regarding this tribe, there is no knowing 
whether it is the frequency of the name which has 
led traditionists to associate the god with it, or con- 
versely whether it is the association with the god 
which has multiplied the instances of ‘Abd Yaghith. 

Ibn al-Kalbi also seeks to explain how it was that 
mankind, monotheistic at the time of creation, came 
to worship such a multiplicity of divinities. For his 
purposes, he supposes that, originally, Yaghiith was a 
devout man; after his death, he was commemorated 
by a statue, then promoted to the rank of interces- 
sor in the presence of God. It was the Flood which 
allegedly brought his idol into Arabia near Djudda; 
there it is said to have been found by ‘Amr b. Luhayy 
who entrusted it to the tribe of Madhhidj, more specif- 
ically to An‘am b. ‘Amr al-Muradi (§§ 45e-52a; note 
that for the traditionists, Murad is attached to 
Madhhid)). 

The root gh-w-th from which the name of Yaghith 
is derived (imperfect of ghatha “to help”) is current in 
Arabic nomenclature; see Ar. Ghawth, al-Ghawth, 
Ghiyath, Ghuwayth or Ghuwatha (Caskel, Gamhara, 
ii, 274-6). It is also attested in North Arabian epig- 
raphy; in South Arabia, on the other hand, it is more 
rare and probably indicates a North Arabian influence. 

Like other commentators, Yakiit was struck by the 
similarity of the names Yaghith and Ya‘ik, and by 
a possible opposition in the sense of the two words; 
he speculates that it may be necessary to recognise 
two aspects of one and the same divinity, who “some- 
times sends the rain, sometimes prevents the rainfall” 
(Fahd, Le panthéon, 194). It is clear that all the devel- 
opments of the tradition depend on the Kur’anic text 
and are based on anthroponyms formed on the root 
gh-w-th; as for the origin of the mention of Yaghith 
in the Kurn, it remains unexplained. 
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YAHYA, Sueysu at-IsLam, Ottoman legal 
scholar and poet, d. 1053/1644. 











The son of Sheykh al-Islam Bayramzade Zekeriyya 
Efendi, Yahya was born in Istanbul in 969/1561 (some 
sources give the birth date 959). As the scion of an 
important ‘ulema family, he underwent a rigorous pri- 
vate education under the tutelage of his father and 
several other noted scholars, including ‘Abd _al- 
Djebbarzade Dervish Mehmed Efendi and Ma‘lilzade 
Seyyid Mehmed Efendi. In 988/1580, at 19 years of 
age, he was granted a mulézimet and went on to teach 
in the most important madrasas of the day. In 
1004/1595 Yahya was appointed kad? of Aleppo and 
he subsequently served as kad in various parts of the 
empire until 1013/1604, when he was elevated to the 
position of kddz ‘asker of Anatolia. After several dis- 
missals and reappointments, he was appointed Sheykh 
al-Islam in Radjab 1031/May 1622. A brief but tur- 
bulent tenure, during which he presided over the 
funeral of Sultan ‘Othman II [g.v.], ended in Dhu ’l- 
Ka‘da 1032/September 1622 when a powerful vizier, 
angered by Yahya’s opposition to the practice of sell- 
ing government positions, forced the young Murad 
IV {g.v.] to dismiss him. Between 1034/1625 and 
1041/1632 he again served as Shevkh al-Islam and was 
re-appointed in 1043/1634 for a period that lasted 
until his death in 1053/1644. ; 

Yahya was noted as a legal scholar. Katib Celebi 
(Fedhleke) reports that, in delivering legal opinions, he 
embodied the perfection of Abu ’I-Su‘id {¢.v.] and 
was its seal. He served in an important position dur- 
ing a period of great turmoil and was a powerful 
supporter of the reforms instituted by Murad IV. He 
was widely known as an honest and decent person 
in a time when few like him rose to power. 

Nonetheless, Yahya’s most enduring fame has 
derived from his talent as a ghazal poet. He was said 
to possess a poet’s inborn nature: witty of speech, a 
cheerful countenance, a pleasant conversationalist. His 
poetry, in the manner of Baki [9.v.], consists primarily 
of five-couplet ghazals, most on the transitoriness of 
this world and life’s bitter and sweet aspects. His style 
is simple and flowing, free from the excesses of rhetori- 
cal complexity that marked the poetry of many of 
his contemporaries. 

His works include: a diwdn, the Shark Djami‘ al-direr 
(commentary on Muhsin-i Kayseri’s Ferd’id), Nigdristan 
éeinst (a Turkish translation of Kemal-Pashazade’s 
Persian parallel to Sa‘di’s [q.v.] Gulstan) and Fetdwa- 
yt Yahya Efendi {a collection of legal opinions). 
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YASH, the Ottoman Turkish form of the name of 
the Romanian town of Iasi, conventionally 
Jassy. It lies on the plain of northeastern Moldavia 
near the confluence of the Bahlui river with the Prut 
(lat. 47° 10' N., long. 27° 35' E.). 
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In Ottoman times, it was the capital of the princi- 
pality of Boghdan [9.v.] or Moldavia. Dimitri Cantemir, 
from 1121-2/1710 to 1122-3/1711 resident in this 
town as prince of Moldavia, stated that the seat of 
government had been transferred to Yash by Stephen 
the Great (838 or 9-909 or 10/1435-1504; in reality 
this was done by Alexander Lapusneanu in 972- 
3/1565); as a reason for this, Cantemir maintained 
that, due to its geographical position, Yash was bet- 
ter suited to warfare with the Ottomans and Tatars 
than its predecessor, the more remote fortress town 
of Suceava (Demetrius Cantemir, Beschreibung der 
Moldau, facs. repr. Bucarest 1973, 52). Ewliya Celebi, 
who visited Yash around 1075/1665, called it Yashka 
Ruhban, due to the importance of the local monas- 
teries. In his account, Yash appears as a town of 
20,000 thatched korta (from Romanian curte “court”); 
he noted the absence of (private?) buildings covered 
with lead or roof-tiles, but commented on the exist- 
ence of palaces and monasteries built of stone or brick 
(Evlya Celebi Seyahatndmest. Topkafr Saray Bagdat 307 
pagmasinin transkripsyonu-—dizint, v, ed. Yiicel Dagh, Seyit 
Ali Kahraman and Ibrahim Sezgin, Istanbul 2001, 
180-6). 

Among ecclesiastical institutions, the Ottoman trav- 
eller refers to the Yashka Deyri, that Ewliya believed 
had been a mosque in the reigns of sultans Bayezid 
and Siileyman, in addition to the Menokola, Galata 
and Lipul Beg monasteries; the latter must be iden- 
tical to that of the Trei Erachi/Trieh Svetiteilei, built 
by Vasile Lupu in 1049-50/1640—Ewliya hoped to 
see it one day transformed into a mosque. As to the 
Menokola, it was probably identical to the St. Nicholas 
Church, where a newly-arrived prince was blessed by 
a church authority (Miron Costin, Grausame Zeiten in 
der Moldau. Die Moldawische Chrontk des Miron Costin 1593- 
1661, tr. and comments by A. Armbruster, Graz, 
Vienna and Cologne 1980, 196, for a monastery called 
Galata, see ibid., 207; on the affairs of local monas- 
teries in general, see C. Zach, Uber Klosterleben und 
Klosterreformen in der Moldau und in der Walachei im 17. 
Jahrhundert, in Kalman Bénda et alii (eds.), Forschungen 
tiber Stebenbiirgen und seine Nachbam. Festschrift fiir Atilla 
T. Szabo und Ksigmund Faké, Munich 1987, 111-22). 
Ewliya also referred to the monastery supposedly 
founded by Duna Bani, the wife of Prince Lipul 
Beg/Vasile Lupu, which contained an “uncorrupted 
body” of a young woman that Ewliya claimed was 
the daughter of the mythical architect Yanko b. 
Madyan; this may well be the relic that Lupu had 
brought to his capital and that was believed to be 
the body of St. Paraschiva (Costin, op. cét., 160-1). 

To the south of Yash there was an artificial lake 
full of fish, that Ewliya thought had been constructed 
by Prince Lipul Beg/Vasile Lupu with the permission 
of Sultan Murad IV. The traveller also admired the 
princely palace with its grand reception room and 
numerous pavilions looking out upon the water (judg- 
ing from a map of the early 20th century, the core 
of the palace was located at some distance from the 
one major lake in the town; however, the body of 
water seen by Ewliya may have been drained later 
on; see Meyers Reisebiicher, Tiirket, Rumdnien, Serbien, 
Bulgarien, Leipzig and Vienna, 1908, 93). Costin con- 
firms that Vasile Lupu greatly augmented the palace, 
constructing gardens, stables and bath-houses; some 
of the buildings supposedly were covered in tiles of 
“Chinese porcelain” (Costin, loc. cit.). Ewliya also claims 
that there were 2,060 shops covered with timber or reeds, 
six khdns used by merchants and a guest house that also 
accommodated visiting Ottoman and Tatar dignitaries. 





Complementary to Ewliya’s account is that of a 
near-contemporary embassy chaplain (Conrad Jacob 
Hiltebrandts Dreifache Schwedische Gesandtschaftsreise nach 
Stebenbiirgen, der Ukraine und Constantinopel (1656-1658), 
ed. with comm. by F. Babinger, Leiden 1937, 82 ff) 
Hiltebrandt served the Swedish embassy that was 
received at the court. of Prince George Stephen, who 
after his deposition by Mehemmed IV (1067-68/1657) 
emigrated to the Swedish kingdom. The author stressed 
the commercial activity of Yash, which was, however, 
unfortified; numerous Jewish traders were active here, 
in addition to both local and Greek merchants. At 
the court, where it was customary to accord a visit- 
ing Ottoman ¢awush absolute precedence, there was a 
guard of German-speaking soldiers, yet Ewliya com- 
mented on the presence of Ottoman gunners. 
According to Hiltebrandt, the numerous churches of 
Yash rather resembled mosques without minarets; he 
also commented on the local folklore, including dances 
and fairground amusements specific to the Easter 
season. 

Throughout the early modern period, the Polish- 
Lithuanian commonwealth attempted to influence the 
decision-making of the Moldavian princes, which meant 
that Polish-Tatar-Cossack rivalries also were fought 
out on Moldavian soil. In 918-19/1513 Yash was thus 
fired on by the Tatars, while Ottoman and Russian 
attacks in 944-5/1538 and 1097-8/1686 had similar 
consequences (art. “Jassy” in Encyclopedia Britannica, ed. 
1963, xii, 972). Ewliya Celebi even claimed that the 
conditions of Moldavian subjection included the right 
of the Tatars to pillage the country once every ten 
years. In 1123/1711 Peter the Great briefly occupied 
the town, receiving the homage of the learned prince 
Dimitri Cantemir. On this occasion, numerous Otto- 
man merchants present in Yash were murdered and 
their goods pillaged (Akdes Nimet Kurat, Prut seferi ve 
bangse 1123 (1711), 2 vols., Ankara 1951-3, i, 234 
and passim); similar atrocities were repeated in 1236- 
7/1821, when the Greek uprising began in both the 
Peloponnesus and the Principalities. Russian armies 
advanced as far as Yash once again in 1148-9/1736, 
but were not able to hold on to the town due to the 
defeats suffered at Ottoman hands by their Austrian 
ally (Barbara Jelavich, History of the Balkans, 1, Eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Cambridge 1983, 66-8, 105, 121; 
H. Uebersberger, Russlands Onentpolitik in den letzten zwei 
Jahrhunderten, i, Bis zum Frieden von Jassy, Stuttgart 1913, 
passim). On the level of international diplomacy, the 
Moldavian capital was known through the peace of 
Jassy concluded between the Ottoman and Russian 
empires (Djumada I-Radjab 1206/January 1792); this 
agreement confirmed many of the stipulations of the 
earlier treaty of Kticiik Kaynardja [q.v.], especially the 
loss of the Crimea. A coastal strip between Bug and 
Dniestr was also ceded to Russia, where the town of 
Odessa was founded the following year. From this 
time onwards, Russia maintained an influential posi- 
tion in Yash, which was to continue throughout the 
13th/19th century. 

In the late 12th/18th century, when Istanbul Greek 
families known as the hospodars represented Ottoman 
authority in Yash, the town possessed a small but 
active educated stratum that purchased books both 
religious and secular in Greek, Italian, Romanian and 
other languages, with an emphasis on the Greek 
authors of Antiquity, as well as grammars and dic- 
tionaries covering modern European languages. Such 
works were procured by merchants for whom deal- 
ing in books must have formed a sideline. These edu- 
cated traders maintained links to the Athos but also 
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to Leipzig and Vienna, in addition to stocking works 
printed in Moldavia itself (Mihail Caratasu, La biblio- 
théque d’un grand négotiant du XVIII siecle: Grégoire Antoine 
Avramios, in Symposium Uépoque phanariote, 21-25 octobre 
1970, @ la mémoire de Cléobule Tsourkas, Salonica 1974, 
135-43). A princely academy founded by Antioh 
Cantemir was attended not only by the sons of local 
noblemen but also by young people of more modest 
backgrounds; from 1173-4/1760 onwards, this school 
began to teach Enlightenment philosophy as well as 
the natural sciences (Ariadna Camariano-Cioran, Ecoles 
grecques dans les principautés danubiennes au temps des 
Phanarites, in tbid., 49-56). However, given the fre- 
quency of warfare, the depressed condition of the 
peasantry and the relative weakness of urban life in 
Moldavia, the level of general education remained 
low even in the 13th/19th century (Jelavich, op. cit., 
i, 270). 

In the mid-19th century, Jassy came within the 
principality of Moldavia, now united with Wallachia 
to form the kingdom of Romania. Though Bucharest 
became the political capital of the new state, Jassy 
continued to be the most important cultural centre 
of the realm. The first book in Romanian had been 
printed there (1643), and it was the seat of an 
Orthodox archbishop. Now, in 1860, the University 
of Jassy was founded. The large Jewish population of 
the town, approximately one-half, perished in the 
course of World War II. After 1947, Jassy was within 
the People’s Republic of Romania. In 1996 it was 
the third city of Romania, with a population of 
346,613, whilst the county of the same name, with 
the town of Jassy as its chef-lieu, had 823,800 
inhabitants. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
. (Surarya Farogut) 

YAUK, a god of pre-Islamic Arabia, men- 
tioned in the Kur’an in a speech of Noah: “They have 
said: Forsake not your gods. Forsake not Wadd, nor 
Suwa‘, nor Yaghitth, Ya‘ik and Nasr!” (LXXI, 22-3). 

Traditionists and commentators have exercised their 
ingenuity in the effort to track down the god Ya‘tk, 
with little success. In his “Book of the Idols” (Aitab 
al-Asnam, §§ 7d, 9d, 45e, and 52b), Ibn al-Kalbr (d. 
204/819 or 206/821), relates that: “Khaywan adopted 
Ya‘uk; he was in one of their villages called Khaywan, 
in the region of San‘a’, two nights from Mecca.” But 
he adds immediately: “I have heard neither Hamdan 
nor any other Arab [tribe] giving a name [composed] 
with it”, explaining this silence by the Judaisation of 
Hamdan under the reign of Dhi: Nuwas [9.v., where 
his name needs to be corrected in the Sabaean form, 
which is Yasuf As’ar Yath’ar, Ysf?s?r Yer). 

The information provided by Ibn al-Kalbr on the 
location and tribal associations of the township of 
Khaywan is precise. Khayw4n is situated well to the 
north of San‘a’ in the direction of Mecca, at a dis- 
tance of 105 km, midway between San‘a’ and Sa‘da. 
In the 4th/10th century, the township marked the 
boundary between Hashid and Bakil, the two tribal 
groups constituting the Hamdan confederation (al- 
Hasan al-Hamdani, Sifat Djazirat al-‘Arab, ed. Miiller, 
66); it is today the last outpost of Hashid (the al- 
‘Usaymat clan) before entering Sufyan. On the other 
hand, no divinity named Ya‘uk is attested in Hamdan. 
However, the pantheons of the tribes of this confed- 
eration, which give the highest rank to Ta’lab Riyam 
and Almakah, are quite well known through many 
inscriptions and the vestiges of a large number of 
temples. A god named Ya‘uk is not attested elsewhere 
in Yemen or in Arabia. 








It is clear that Ibn al-Kalbi or his source felt the 
need to manipulate the available information to pro- 
vide a basis for the Kur’anic text. It was all the eas- 
ier to locate Ya‘tk in Yemen, not only because it 
was a distant country, but also because polytheism 
had been officially banned there since the end of the 
4th century A.D. and any indications to the contrary 
had been obliterated. 

However, the epigraphy of Yemen is acquainted 
with the appellation of Ya‘ik. It is the name of a 
synagogue (mkrb) constructed in A.D. January 465 
(d-d’w" 574 of the Himyarite era), at Dula‘ apparently 
{some 12 km to the north-west of San‘a’), according 
to the inscription Ry 520/4 (2%) and 9 (Ywk). In a 
relief inscription on the island of Sukutra [9.2], 2k 
is apparently an anthroponym (Robin and Gorea, Les 
vestiges antiques). 

Among traditionists and Muslim scholars, the cult 
of Ya‘tk was the object of hypotheses other than that 
of Ibn al-Kalbi: they localise it in the tribes of 
Khawlan-Kuda‘a, Murad or Kinana (Fahd, Le panthéon, 
195 n. 1) or at Balkha‘ (a Sabaean town known only 
through traditions relating to idols: see Hawting, The 
idea of idolatry, 107 and n. 15) but without further 
evidence. 

Ibn al-Kalbi also seeks to explain how it was that 
mankind, monotheistic at the time of creation, came to 
worship such a multiplicity of divinities. For his pur- 
poses, he assumes that originally, Ya‘tk was a devout 
man; after his death, he was commemorated by a 
statue, then promoted to the rank of intercessor in 
the presence of God. It was the Flood that would 
have brought his idol into Arabia near Djudda; there 
it is said to have been found by ‘Amr b. Luhayy 
who entrusted it to the tribe of Hamdan (§§ 45e- 
52b). 

Attestations and the senses of the root from which 
the name of Ya‘ik is derived offer nothing further 
by way of clarification. One may note only that Yakit 
underlines the similarity between the names Yaghith 
and Ya‘ik and wonders whether it is necessary to 
recognise two aspects of one and the same divinity, 
who “sometimes sends the rain, sometimes prevents 
the rainfall” (Fahd, Le panthéon, 194). 

It is thus difficult to follow Toufic Fahd when he 
affirms that “The conclusion cannot be avoided that 
Ya‘uk and the other four divinities cited by Noah 
belong to the most primitive pantheon of central 
Arabia” (op. cit., 196); to this day, nothing has been 
established with certitude as to the origin of the men- 
tion of Ya‘tik in the Kur’an. 

Bibliography: Hamdani, /Sifat Dyazirat al-‘Arab], 
D.H. Miller, al-Hamdani’s Geographie der arabischen 
Halbinsel, 2 vols., Leiden 1884-91, repr. 1968; G. 
Ryckmans, Inscriptions sud-arabes. Onziéme sére, in Le 
Muséon, ixvii (1954), 99-105 and pl. 1; M. Héfner, 
Die Stammesgruppen Nord- und Kentralarabiens tm vons- 
lamischer Zeit, in H.W. Haussig (ed.), Gétter und Mythen 
im Vorderen Onent, Stuttgart 1965, 407-81 (“Ya‘iq”, 
479); T. Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabie centrale a la 
veille de Vhégire, Paris 1968; Hisham Ibn al-Kalbi, 
[Kitab al-Asnam] Le Livre des idoles de Hicham ibn al- 
Kalbi, text ed. and tr. Wahib Atallah, Paris 1969; 
G.R. Hawting, The idea of idolatry and the emergence of 
Islam. From polemic to history, Gambridge 1999; Ch. 
Robin and Maria Gorea, Les vestiges antiques de la 
grotte de Hog (Sugutra, Yémen), in Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, Comptes rendus, 2002, 409-45. 

Bee (Cu. Rosin) 

YAZIDJI, SAuin Bb. SULEYMAN, the early Otto- 
man author of the Skemsiyye, one of the ear- 
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liest works on astrology known to be written | three characteristics of the moon are narrated, with 


in Anatolia. He was the father of Yazidjioghlu 
Mehmed and Ahmed Bidjan [g.vv.], two impor- 
tant religious figures and writers of the 9th/15th 
century. 

The place and date of his birth are uncertain. 
However, due to the fact that he dedicated his work 
(the Shemsiyye) to Iskender b. Hadji Pasha from the 
Dewlet Khan family living in Ankara, it is supposed 
that he was also from Ankara. On the other hand, 
in the introduction (sebeb-i t’lif) of his Shemsiyye, he 
wrote that he was strongly attached to ‘Ali Beg, the 
son of Kassab-oghlu Mahmitid Pasha, who was the 
tutor (lala) of Sultan Mehmed Fatih and vizier to 
Murad II and Fatih, and that he served him from 
the year 775/1373 for 36 years until ‘Al7 Beg’s death. 
Kassab-oghlu Mahmiid Pasha founded a masdjid, a 
madrasa and a hospital in Malkara [q.v.] and appointed 
his son ‘Aly Beg to administer them, so Yazidji Salih 
also lived in Malkara and in later years he settled in 
Gallipoli (Gelibolu) probably after ‘Alt Beg’s death. 
The date of his death is unknown. The story that his 
grave is near the graves of his sons Mehmed and 
Ahmed Bidjan (outside Gelibolu, on the road to 
Istanbul) is unauthenticated. 

That his father’s name was Siileyman, although 
Ewliya Celebi calls him Shiidja‘ al-Din, is certain, 
because in the manuscript of the Muhammediyye, by 
his son Yazidji-oghlu Mehmed, and also in his other 
works, he speaks of himself as Mehmed b. Salih b. 
Siileyman. As a consequence of writing in his work 
his name as Salh al-Din, from the exigencies of the 
metre, in some sources his name has mistakenly 
appeared as Salah al-Din. 

Although the available information about his edu- 
cation is uncertain, some facts, e.g. that he was a 
scribe, so that he was given the lakab Yazidji, that 
he was a very knowledgeable person about astrology, 
and that he used Arabic and Persian quotations and 
titles in his Shemsiyye, imply a certain level of education. 

The number of his works is unknown. His only 
extant work is the Shemsiyye on astrology. Although 
Ewliya Celebi mentions a Seb‘ al-Methani, a Ta‘bir-name 
and works on medicine, no copy of them has so far 
been found. The work which has appeared in some 
sources as the Melhame is part of the Shemsiyye. The 
question whether the Skemsiyye was a compilation or 
a translation was long discussed. However, consider- 
ing the manner of book writing of the time and also 
the fact that Yazidji Salih mentions the works and 


people from whom he profited (like Ebu ‘I-Fadl | 
Hubeysh b. Ibrahim b. Muhammed al-Tiflisi), it is | 


recognised as a compilation. 


Yazidji Salih writes in the introduction of his work | 


that he completed it in 811/1408-9, naming it the 
Shemsiyye, and submitted it to Iskender b. Hadji Pasha. 
The Shemsiyye was written in the form of a methnewt 
and in the metre falatin faatin fa‘tliin. Since no 


autograph ms. exists and no critical edition has been | 


done, the number of original verses is unknown; they 
differ in each copy (e.g. in ms. Siileymaniye Kiitiip- 


over 30 mss. of it survive shows that it was widely 
read. If not great literature, it is nevertheless impor- 
tant linguistically as a text of 15th-century Turkish. 


there is the introduction (tewhid, nat, miradjiyye, sebeb- 
i telif}, which is to be found in works written in the 
methnewt form; the second section is divided into twelve 
babs, each referring to one of the months, and each 








their subdivisions. It was rendered by his younger son 
Ahmed Bidjan into prose form, also including some 
verse sections, as the Bostant ‘l-hakayik. Apart from 
this, there is the Riz-ndme-1 Melhame, which is com- 
posed of selections, summaries and explanations from 
the Shemsiyye (Topkapi Saray: Miizesi Kiitiiphanesi- 
Hazine no. 1740, 129a-141b), printed as the Melhame 
at Kazan in 1891. 

Bibliography: ‘Ali, Kiinh al-akhbar, Millet 
Kiitiiphanesi, Tarih no, 4225, 75b; Bursali Mehmed 
Tahir, Yazidjt Salah al-Din, in Tiirk Yurdu, v/6 
(1329/1914), 1021-2; idem, ‘Othmanli mi’ ellifleri, iii, 
308-9; Halil Inaleik, Fateh devri tizerinde tetkikler ve 
vesikalar, i, “Ankara 1995, 71 n. 8; Amil Celebioglu, 
Muhammediyye, i, Istanbul 1996, 9-16; idem, Yazicr 
Salih ve Semsiyye si, in Eski tiirk edebiyat arastmalan, 
Istanbul 1998, 55-91; Atilla Batur, Yazecr: Salih ve 
Semsiyye’si, unpubl. M.A. thesis, Erciyes Universitesi, 
1996; Evliya Celebi b. Dervis Mehemmed Zalli, 
Evliya Celebi seyahatndmesi. Topkafr Sarayy Bagdat 307 
yazmasinn transkripstyonu dizini, vols. i, ii, v, Istanbul 
1995-2001, i 139, ii, 228, v, 166. 

(Hatice AyNur) 

YEDI ADALAR, the Turkish name of the 
Greek Seven (Ionian) Islands (Gk. Heptanesos/- 
a), an insular group off the western coast of north- 
western Peloponnese (Morea) and mainland Greece, 
stretching northwards in the following order: Zakyn- 
thos, Kephallenia (Cephalonia), Ithake (Ithaca), Leukas, 
Paxoi (Antipaxos and Paxos) and Kerkyra (Corfu). 
Sometimes the island of Kythera or Cerigo [see GoKA 
apasi}, off the southeastern tip of the Morea, is also 
included, albeit erratically, in the Seven Islands group 
(mainly by scholars of the area’s Latin domination 
period). The relevant Arabic names of the islands 
appear in al-Idrist [g.v.], while the Ottoman Turkish 
names of Zaklise [q.v.], Kifalonia, Siyaki (Ithake), 
Levkas/Levkada [q.v.] (only the island’s main town 
and fortress was called Aya Mavra by the Ottomans), 
Bakshiler (Paxoi islands) and Kérfiiz/Korfiis  [q.v.] 
(stemming, like Corfu, from the island’s Byzantine 
appellation of Kompho) appear in the early 16th-cen- 
tury kitab-i Bahriyye by Piri Reis [¢.v.] (see detailed 
comm, in the recent Greek tr. by D. Loupes, Athens 
1999, 312-16, 322-37), although Ottoman rule in the 
Jonian area, usually commencing from 1479 with the 
ousting of the Italian Tocco dynasty from Benevento, 
was never definitively established during the Ottoman 
domination period except for the case of Levkas, where 
it lasted for almost two centuries. The Toccos’ last 
dukes had retreated to the islands in the 1460s from 
mainland Eriros in view of the Ottoman conquest 
there, completed between 1449 and 1479. 

In the Byzantine period lasting to the early 13th 
century (from 1204 onwards the area gradually passed 
under Latin control), the Heptanese sustained severe 
attacks, mainly from Muslims and Normans. Of par- 
ticular importance here are the two attacks, first on 


Kephallenia and Zakynthos between 878 and 88] by 


| the North African Arabs [see 1FRTkrya}, repulsed by 
hanesi-Pertevniyal no. 776, 4724 verses). The fact that , 


the celebrated Byzantine admiral Ooryphas (see 
Ehsabeth Malamut, Les iles de U’Empire byzantin, VIII'- 
XIF s., Paris 1988, 77 n. 236 and table on p. 110; 


: sources and refs. in A. Savvides, in Mésogeios, i [1998], 
It is composed of three sections. In the first section | 


91-2), and secondly on Corfu in 1033 by Saracens 
from Sicily [see sikILLIya], who burned the island’s 
main town (refs. in A. Sawvides, The Byzantine Heptanese, 
IT th-early 13th century [in Gk.], Athens 1986, 19). Other 


i references to possible Muslim attacks in the area, 
divided again into 25 fasls; and in the third section, | 


mainly appearing in Sais’ lives, cannot be corroborated 
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by parallel sourcess. Also of importance is the informa- 
tion provided by al-Idrist, who ca. 1153 visited 
Byzantium and gave in his Avtab Rudjdjar, inter alios, 
details on Tanu (Othonoi), Kurfus (Corfu), Lkata 
(Leukas), Djefaluniya (Kephallenia), Faskyu (Ithake?) 
and Djandjnt or Gagni (Zakynthos) (French tr. Jaubert, 
ii, 121, 123; cf. Soustal-Koder, 168, 176, 179, 195, 
278; Savvides, Byz. Heptanese, 46-8, and idem, in 
Byzantinoslavica, \x/2 [1999], 454). About 12 years later 
(1164-3) the Spanish Jew from Tudela, Benjamin, also 
visited Korypho (Corfu) and Lachta or Lekat (Leukas 
and not Arta in the Epitor mainland, as in the Eng. 
tr. by Adler, 10, and in Soustal-Koder, 57-8 n. 97, 
113; on this see the recent Gk. tr. by Photeine Vlacho- 
poulou, introd. and comm. by K. Megalommates and 
A. Sawvides, Athens 1994, 34-5 n. 8, 62). 

From the second half of the 14th century onwards, 
Latin control in the Ionian Islands was divided between 
the Toccos on the southern (until ca. 1479) and Venice 
on the northern group (until 1797). Since there is no 
fixed pattern for a unified and lasting Ottoman pres- 
ence in the area, this article will discuss the islands 
separately, beginning with Leukas, which sustained the 
longest Ottoman occupation. 

Leukas. In Leukas (Leucata or Santa Maura in 
western sources) the Ottoman occupation lasted from 
1479 until the final Venetian capture of 1684, with 
an interval between 1502-3 when the Venetians suc- 
ceeded in seizing it during the Second Venetian- 
Ottoman war of 1499-1502. By the 1503 treaty, it 
was returned to Sultan Bayezid II [g.v.], who in turn 
recognised the Venetian occupation of Kephallenia 
(1500-1). Leukas’ conqueror in 1479, the bey of Avionya 
(Valona) Ahmad Pasha Gedik [9.v.], carried out 
Mehemmed II’s plans of repopulating Istanbul with 
deportations, among others, of a significant part of 
Leukas’, Zakynthos’ and Kephallenia’s populations. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries, the island’s town and 
fortress of Aya Mavra developed as the largest set- 
tlement of the sandjak of Karli-Ii [g.v.] and as an 
important Ottoman naval base in the area, with inter- 
esting samples of Ottoman fortifications and building 
activity (refs. in LEvKas). The Venetian capture of 
1684 was ratified by the treaty of Carlowitz [see 
KARLOF¢A] in 1699. 

Zakynthos. A Tocco possession since 1357, 
Zakynthos (Zante in western sources) was briefly seized 
(with Kephallenia and Leukas) by the Ottomans (1479); 
the Toccos soon recovered it (1480), but they were 
driven out by the Venetians (1482-3), who in 1485 
purchased it by special treaty with Bayezid II. The 
1503 treaty secured Zakynthos and Kephallenia for 
the Republic of St. Mark in exchange for an annual 
tribute of 500 ducats, a situation maintained until the 
Carlowitz treaty (1699). In the 16th century, the island 
had suffered from raids conducted by Khayr al-Din 
Pasha Barbarossa, Torghud Re’is and Ulid] ‘Alt [g.vv.]; 
Zakynthians participated against the Ottomans at 
Lepanto [see aYNABAKHTi] (1571), the Russian-insti- 
gated Orloff insurrection of 1770 and—after the 
overthrow of Venetian rule (1797)—in the 1821 Greek 
War for Liberation (refs. in ZAKLIsE, and in Sawvides, 
in Mésogeios, v [1999], 81-2, 84-5 nn. 26-38). 

Kephallenia. Also a Tocco possession since 1357, 
the island (mentioned as Zeffalonia by Westerners) 
was also seized by the Ottomans in 1479 and held 


until 1481, when the Toccos reclaimed it until 1482-- 


3, at which time the Venetians took over; in 1485, 
however, Kephallenia was ceded, in a state of de- 
population, to Bayezid II, who extended the second 
Ottoman rule until 1500-1, when Venice assumed de- 











finitive control there (as well as in Ithake), resettling the 
island with Zakynthians and Ithakiotes in the course 
of the Second Venetian-Ottoman war (see G. Mo- 
schopoulos, History of Cephalonia [in Gk.], i, Athens 
1985, 67-83). From then onwards, the Venetian 
presence was uninterrupted until 1797, despite two 
destructive Ottoman raids in 1537-8 and 1570-1 
(Moschopoulos, op. cit., 83-6). Kephallenians, like other 
Heptanesians, participated on the side of Venice in 
the long siege of Crete (1645-69) (Moschopoulos, 86ff.), 
while Kephallenia and the other islands were to receive 
hosts of refugees from Crete [see 1kRTTIsH] following 
its fall to the Sultanate (see A. Vakalopoulos, History 
of modem Hellenism [in Gk.], iti, Thessalonica 1968, 
532ff,). 

Ithake. Known as Val de Compare to the Latins, 
Ithake, following a period of Frankish rule, was laid 
waste in 1430 and again in the period 1479-85 by 
Mehemmed II’s and Bayezid II’s fleets, in the attempt 
of the Sultanate to consolidate its hold on the west- 
ern Greek littoral. In 1500-1 it was captured (with 
Kephallenia) by the Venetians, who, on account of 
its depopulated state, resettled it in 1504 with 
Kephallonians and Zakynthians. The Venetian hold 
on the island ended in 1797. 

Paxos. The island was sold by Venice to a wealthy 
Corfiote, whose oppressive government forced its inhab- 
itants to flee to the Ottoman-dominated Epirote main- 
land. On 22 July 1537 an allied Western fleet under 
Andrea Doria defeated near Paxos the Ottoman vice- 
admiral ‘Ali Gelebi, seizing 12 Ottoman vessels, but 
in 1577 the Ottomans, recovering from their defeat 
at Lepanto (1571) and realising the island’s vulnera- 
bility, attacked and plundered it before the Venetians 
took over again (until 1797). 

Corfu. Although it never experienced a period of 
Ottoman domination, the island was severely threat- 
ened by three Ottoman attacks [see also KORFUz]. In 
1386 it was ceded by the Navarrese Company to 
Venice, whose control there lasted until 1797, while 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, Corfu was 
to become a place of Byzantine refugees and exiles. 
In 1537-8, Khayr al-Din Pasha Barbarossa and the 
Grand Vizier Lutfi Pasha [g.vv.] besieged the island 
but, failing to seize it, they plundered Kephallenia 
(see Vakalopoulos, op. cit., iii, 143 ff.). Another threat- 
ening attack against Corfu took place in the reign of 
Sultan Ahmed III, in 1716, in the course of the 
Seventh Venetian-Ottoman war of 1714-18; despite a 
stifling blockade by sea (by the kapudan-pasha Mehmed) 
and land (by the ser‘asker Kara Mustafa Pasha), the 
Venetians and Corfiotes held out (see G. Athanasainas, 
The assedio of Corfu, 1716 [Gk. adaptation], Athens 
2001, and D. Chatzopoulos, The last Venetian-Ottoman 
war of 1714-18 [in Gk.], Athens 2002, 235-97). Finally, 
following the end of Venetian rule in the Heptanese 
(1797) and in the reign of Sultan Selim III, the French 
were besieged in Corfu (Nov. 1798-March 1799) by 
a united Russo-Ottoman fleet under Admiral Feodor 
Ushakov, who had also seized Zakynthos, Kephallonia, 
Ithake (Oct. 1798) and Leukas (Nov. 1798) and whose 
operations were supported also by the Orthodox ecu- 
menical patriarch Gregory V (detailed description of 
the operations by the priest Petros-Polykarpos Voul- 
gares, in a recent modern Gk. adaptation by S.-C. 
Voulgares, Chronicle of a siege, 1798-9, Athens 2001; 
cf. N. Moschonas, in EE, xi, 389ff.). Russo-Ottoman 
control, in the course of which both the first inde- 
pendent small Greek “Ionian State” was created (1800- 
7) under the sovereignty of the Porte and treaties 
were signed with ‘Alt Pasha Tepedelenli [y.v.] of 
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Ioannina {see yANya] (on these treaties, see E. Proto- 
psaltes, in Deltion historikes kai ethnologikes hetaireias hella- 
dos, xi [1956], 59-77), lasted until 1807, when the 
French took over again until 1814, at which time the 
British prevailed in the area until its eventual cession 
to Greece (1864). 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also ref- 
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the temporary Ottoman occupation of some of the 
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Arab and Ottoman raids in P. Soustal and 
J. Koder, Nikopolis und Kephallena (Tabula Imperii 
byzantim 3), Vienna 1981, and A. Savwvides, Notes 
on the Ionian Islands and Islam in the Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine periods (Arab and Ottoman raids), in Journal 
of Oriental and Afncan Studies, xii (Athens 2003-4); cf. 
idem, Noles on Edessa/ Vodena/Wodina, Volos/ Golos/ 
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Historia tou hellenkou ethnous (IEE) (= History of the 
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YEMENLI HASAN PASHA (d. 1016/1607), 

Ottoman Turkish governor in the Yemen. 

In the absence of tribal consensus and an agreed 
successor to the Zaydi imamate following the death 
of al-Mutahhar [9.v.] in 980/1572, the Ottomans were 
offered an unprecedented opportunity to extend their 
zone of influence beyond the Tihama [g.v.] into the 
Yemeni interior. Earlier Ottoman advances and the 
securing of San‘a’ [g.v.] in 954/1547 had still left 
large areas of the north—including strongholds such 
as Kawkaban and Thula [q.vv.] situated perilously close 
to the governor’s seat itself—incompletely pacified, and 
it was only during Hasan Pasha’s exceptionally long 
term of office as provincial governor between Djumada 
I 988/June 1580 and Muharram 1013/June 1604 
(Rashid, i, 154, 186) that the Ottoman administra- 
tion began to make serious inroads against local resis- 
tance forces. Throughout the period of Hasan Pasha’s 
governorship in the Yemen, the Ottomans were pre- 
occupied by wars on both the eastern and north- 
western frontiers of their empire (against the Safawids 
986-98/1578-90 and the Habsburgs 1001-15/1593- 
1606, so that Hasan was given a free hand to secure 
the consolidation of Ottoman rule within his juris- 
diction by his own means. One method he employed 
to good effect in the early years of his governorship 
was deportation (nafy) of prominent members of the 
Zaydi leadership. In 994/1586 he sent five of al-Mu- 
tahhar’s sons and potential successors to Istanbul for 
incarceration at Yedi Kule (Rashid, i, 161), where 
they remained until the end of his governorship (see 
ibid., 1, 185, noting the death in captivity of Lutf Allah 
b. al-Mutahhar in 1010/1601-2). 

To reinforce his authority locally, Hasan Pasha 
made extensive use of an inner core of long-term 
associates of proven military ability and unswerving 
personal loyalty such as his deputy (ketkhdda) Sinan 
Pasha and another right-hand man called Amir ‘Alt 








al-Djaza@’iri. In 997/1589 he appointed the latter with 
the rank of pasha as lieutenant-governor in Sa‘da {q.v-] 
with key responsibilities for securing the northern dis- 
tricts. When at a later stage in his governorship Hasan 
Pasha faced a resumption of the Zaydi challenge with 
al-Mansir al-K4simi’s declaration of independence in 
1006/1597 [see AL-MANSUR BI *LLAH], he turned for 
assistance to his former associate ‘Ali Pasha who was 
called in from his then current post as governor of 
Eritrea (for ‘Alt Pasha’s term as beylerbeyi of the evalet-i 
Habesh between Radjab 1002/April 1594 and 
Ramadan 1010/March 1602, see C. Orhonlu, Hades 
gale, Istanbul 1974, 183) to lend his help in the crisis. 
Through a combination of swift communications, rapid 
reaction and effective teamwork, the Ottomans suc- 
ceeded in capturing al-Mansir’s base of operations at 
Shahara in 1011/1602 and in forcing his re-submis- 
sion, albeit temporary, to Ottoman rule. In sum, 
although Ottoman control over the province remained 
precarious at the close of Hasan Pasha’s twenty-four 
year term as governor in 1013/1604, there is no ques- 
tion but that he had contributed significantly to 
Yemen’s fuller incorporation into the Ottoman impe- 
rial system. 

After Hasan Pasha’s recall at his own request to 
Istanbul, he served a brief term as governor of Egypt 
between the early part of 1014/summer 1605 and 3 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1015/2 March 1607 (Tarikh-i Na‘imé, 
i, 462). Shortly after his return to the capital, he died 
on 9 Radjab 1016/3 October 1607 (¢bid., i, 23). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): 1. Sources. Bursali Mehmed Tahir, Sjidl- 

? “othmani, ii, 128-9; Ahmed Rashid, Tartkh-i Yemen 

we San%@’, 2 vols. Istanbul 1294/1877 (Hasan Pasha’s 
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East India Company (VOC) 1614-1640, Amsterdam 

1997, 106-11. (R. Murpuey) 

YOGYAKARTA, the name of a city in cen- 
tral Java, Indonesia, capital of the former sultanate 
and present-day Special District of Yogyakarta. 
Inhabitants (in 2002): ca. 448,760 (city) or ca. 3,068,000 
(whole district). 

Together with the city and area of Surakarta {q.v.] 
it was formerly part of the kingdom of Mataram [¢.2.] 
located in the southern parts of central Java. The first 
kraton (palace) of Mataram was built in 1582 in Kuta 
Gédé, a present suburb of Yogyakarta, by Kyai Gédé 
Pamanahan. After his death in 1584 his son took over 
the Araton and military installations and was recog- 
nised by Sultan Adivijaya of Pajang as Sénopati-ing- 
Alaga, a military leader (“general”). After the ruler’s 
death in 1587 Sénopati established and enlarged his 
new kingdom. He died in 1601. The greatest ruler 
among his descendants was Sultan Agung (7. 1613- 
45), who conquered most of central and eastern Java 
including Surabaya, and even some regions on other 
islands. Besides his deep roots in Javanese monistic 
traditions as suswhunan (originally a spiritual title), he 
also supported the spread of Islam to the interior of 
the island and obtained the title of sultan by a spe- 
cial mission from Mecca in 1641. Under his succes- 
sors, however, the Islamic elements were extensively 
eliminated once more. 

After three wars of succession and the move of the 
capital city to Kartasura (1677) and Surakarta 
(Solo, 1745), the kingdom of Mataram was divided 
in 1755; the Pangéran Mangkubumi III choose again 
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Yogyakarta as place for his Araton, thus reviving the 
traditions of Sénopati and Sultan Agung. As Sultan 
Hamengku Buwono I (d. 1792) he became the founder 
of the dynasty of Nga Yogyakarta Hadiningrat. The 
situation of his kraton was just beside a sacred line 
reaching from Mt. Merapi in the north to the mouths 
of the rivers Opek and Progo, the meeting place with 
the goddess of the South Sea Nyai Lara Kidul, thus 
underlining his central role in sacred geography, above 
all, in the cosmos. More than the susuhunan in 
Surakarta, the sulfén of Yogyakarta gave dominance 
to Islamic symbols and precepts, combining them to 
the special brand of Javanese Islam: the normative 
expressions of Islam, in confession and Sharia, as the 
vessel for mystical practice; divine decree (takdir, wahy, 
wangsit, pulung) combined with the magical power (kesak- 
tén, sékti, from Sanskr. sakt) of the ruler, and thus the 
subordination of the religious scholar to the king 
(Woodward, 152). The tradition of Yogyakarta relates 
these teachings to Sunan Kali Jaga, one of the nine 
revered teachers of Islam (wali songo) in Java who was 
a particular adviser to Sénopati. 

The Java War (1825-30) broke out when Pangéran 
Diponegoro (1785-1855), son of Sultan Hamengku 
Buwono III and a person well trained in mystical 
practices, was taken to fight against the alliance of 
the court and the Dutch because of new administra- 
tive regulations. He was supported by the people, by 
members of the nobility and the Islamic ‘ulama’ led 
by Kiyai Maja. After being treacherously taken pris- 
oner, he was exiled to Makassar [g.v.], while Kiyai 
Maja was exiled to Menado. 

In 1912 Yogyakarta witnessed the founding of the 
Muhammadiyah by K.H. Ahmad Dahlan as a mod- 
ernist social and educational organisation which is at 
present the second largest Islamic organisation in 
Indonesia. The great popularity of Sultan Hamengku 
Buwono IX (1912-88, 7. since 1939), a modernising 
reform of the village administration in 1946 in his 
district, and his close co-operation with the republi- 
can leaders after 1945, particularly 1946-9 when 
Yogyakarta was the interim capital of Indonesia 
because of the Dutch occupation of Jakarta, saved the 
special status of the district. Its role as a centre of 
academic learning (1946: founding of Gajah Mada 
University; 1959: Institute for Higher Islamic Learning, 
JAIN, and others, including Protestant and Catholic 
seminaries) has been further developed by Sultan 
Hamengku Buwono X (b. 2 April 1946, succeeded 
his father in 1988). 

Bibliography: EI', s.v. Djokyakarté; Babad Tanah 
Djawi, rev. repr. JJ. Ras, 2 vols. "Dordrecht and 
Providence, R.I. 1987; M.C. Ricklefs, Jogyakarta under 
Sultan Mangkubumi 1749-1792. A history of the dwision 
of Java, London 1974; M.R. Woodward, Islam in 
Java. Normative piety and mysticism in the Sultanate of 
Yogyakarta, Tucson 1989. (O. ScHUMANN) 
YOMUT, a Tiirkmen tribe, or rather a tribal 

confederacy, in Central Asia. 

Today, most of them live in the Republic of 
Turkmenistan (1926: ca. 100,000; contemporary state 
policy takes no cognisance of individual tribes). About 
130,000 (in the 1960s, cf. Irons 1974) inhabit Iran 
(east of the Caspian sea, from the Gurgan plain north 
to the border of Turkmenistan), and between 125,000 
and 400,000 (Adamec) live in northwestern Afghanistan 
(north of the Paripamisus range). The etymology of 
the name is unclear. The Yomut do not appear among 
the pre-Mongol Tiirkmen tribes listed by al-Kashghari 
in his Diwan lughat al-Turk (tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly 
1982-5), nor in Rashid al-Din’s Dj@mi‘ al-tawartkh (Die 











Geschichte der Oguzen, tr. Karl Jahn, 1969, 46-7). Abu 
1-Ghazi Bahadur Khan [¢.v.] mentions Yomut, a 
remote descendant of Salur, the son of the legendary 
Oghuz Khan’s son Tagh Khan (Shadjara-i Tarakima, 
fol. 100b, ed. and Turkish tr. Z.K. Olmez, 1996). 
Dshikijew (1994) collected among the Yomut in the 
Turkmen SSR some divergent genealogical tales all 
of which show that the Yomut believe that they have 
the same ancestor Salur (Kazan Alp), one of the most 
famous heroes of Tiirkmen lore [see DEDE KORKUT], 
as the Teke, Ersari, Sarik and Salor tribes [g.v.]. 
According to Bregel (1981), in the 16th century the 
Yomut, along with other tribal groups such as the 
Ersari, Salor, Sarik and Teke, practised pastoral 
nomadism in the region between the Mangishlak penin- 
sula and the Balkhan mountains. Due to ecological 
factors and the pressure of the Kalmuks and Kazakhs 
from the north, probably in the second half of the 
17th century, some Yomut moved to the Gurgan plain 
while others migrated towards the oases of Kh*arazm 
in the first half of the 18th century. Eventually they 
received permission from the khan to remain on the 
northwestern periphery of the Khiwa oasis. 

In the Firdaws al-ikbal, a 19th century chronicle of 
Khiwa, written by Manis and Agahi [q.vv.], from the 
early 18th century onward the Yomut are frequently 
mentioned among the tribal enemies whom several 
khans had to subdue at regular intervals. The Yomut 
also played a certain role in Khiwan history since, 
as auxiliaries, they often joined the Khan’s army, 
mostly in his fights with the Shi‘i Persians in Khurdsan, 
but also in campaigns against Bukhara. They were 
also prone to ally themselves with a khan’s rebellious 
relatives or governors. Between 1178/1764-5 and 
1184/1770-1, the Yomut even succeeded in captur- 
ing twice the city of Khiwa and also most other 
strongholds of the khanate. After the Russians had 
reduced Khiwa to a protectorate (1873) and annexed 
the Tiirkmen territory from Mangishlak down to the 
Persian border (1881-4), the Yomut incursions con- 
tinued across the Russian-Persian border but on a 
much reduced scale. 

From the early 19th to the second half of the 20th 
century, all the Gurgan (Astarabad) Yomut tribes had 
either predominantly pastoral (Cava) or predominantly 
agricultural (comur) members producing for monetary 
economy. Their most famous product were carpets. 
Up to the 1950s, they were also able to preserve 
slave and lifestock raiding as an additional source of 
income, since the Iranian government exerted firmer 
political and fiscal control only in the 1930s and, 
again, from the middle of the century onwards (Irons 
1994). 
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(BARBARA KELLNER-HEINKELE) 

YURTCI (T.) (from yurt “tribal territory, camp site, 
tent site”, a general term in the Turkic languages, 
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cf. Turkmen yért ~ yuvirt, Karakalpak, Kazak and 
Kirghiz Zurt; see KHAYMA. iv, to whose Bibl. should 
be added G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente 
im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1965-70, iv, 212-16 no. 
1914), Pers. yaridji, the salaried officer respon- 
sible for choosing camp sites for the army 
or court, organising them, and supervising 
their use. 

Djuwayni’s use of yart for the appanages granted 
by Cinggiz Kan to his brother, sons and grandsons 
demonstrates that_yurt then included both summer and 
winter quarters, the whole territory of an ulus (i, 31). 
Rashid al-Din uses it in the same way, saying, for 
example, that “the dwelling and territories, makém wa 
yirt-ha” of Cinggiz Kan were next to those of the 
Ong Kan (Berezin, Cinggiz, text, i, 118). The yurtit’s 
duties are set out by Nakhéiwani [g.v.} in 1360, in 
two specimen charters {ii, 64-6): his appointment is 
to be recognised by all, from the viziers downwards 
through commanders of ten thousands and thousands 
to the tribes themselves. He alone is to designate 
camp sites, yért-hd, in a pleasant district, giving pri- 
ority to the ruler, and then to his counsellors and 
lords wherever the camps, urdi-hd, are to be pitched 
in summer and winter quarters, mawddi‘-i yaylak wa 
kishlaki. His choices in all districts are to take account 
of the local population’s separate needs: they should 
be far from the arable land of village peasants, or 
troops of horse-herders, or those settled in obas, or 
nomads; the site should not be irksome, to the detri- 
ment of people’s land, and for this reason nothing 
should be demanded of anyone. No-one should exceed 
the camp site which he had designated for them. It 
is emphasised that the yurtéi was selected on the basis 
of his long experience, and knowledge of where camp 
sites with plenty of water and grazing were to be 
found in all the districts for summer and winter quar- 
ters, and of all the communication routes used by the 
camp. In whatever direction a royal expedition was 
undertaken, he was to go in the vanguard and estal- 
lish the site for royal use, and those for the principal 
members of the court, so that the troops on arrival 
at the stage [see MANzIL] should know exactly where 
to encamp. It is mentioned specifically that these must 
be far from the courses of rivers which might flood. 
The office was thus a highly responsible one, in which 
the experience and competence to be found im those 
living a largely nomadic life were integrated with a 
system of state finance and administration. Besides the 
yurtét, three other officials were particularly responsi- 
ble for the management of the camp: the farrash, or 
tent-pitcher, the bularghuc? or keeper of lost property, 
and the sarban or cameleer. The superintendent of 
the tent department, mihtar-i_fardsh-kha@na, was account- 
able for the supply and maintenance of the royal 
tents. Such camps had to operate under a wide vari- 
ety of conditions, which must have strained the vigi- 
lance of these officials. Though at times the movement 
from recognised summer quarters to winter quarters 
was regular enough, the use of at least seven differ- 
ent summer sites by Ghazan in the course of his nine- 
year reign shows the extent to which movement was 
possible in the north of Persia alone. Some sites were 
preferred for ceremonial purposes, most probably 
because of their proximity to Tabriz: a grand assembly 
was held at Karabagh in 1295, and a great public 
festival of 1302 in the meadows at Udjan. Some of 
these sites at least were registered as royal domains, 
indi: Lar, for example, belonged to Arghin. 
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YUSUF s. at-HASAN (I), Mawtay, sultan of 
Morocco, r. 1330-46/1912-27. 

He was born in 1298/1880-1 of a Circassian 
mother, Amina. His early life in the royal palace 
remains obscure. He received education from private 
tutors in a traditional curriculum and did not emerge 
into public life until 1330-1/1912 when his brother, 
sultan ‘Abd al-Hafiz (7. 1325-30/1908-12) appointed 
him as his khalifa (viceroy) at Fez. Later that year, 
he was named sultan (19 Sha‘bin 1330/12 August 
1912) after his brother was forced to abdicate by 
Marshal Lyautey, Resident-General and principal archi- 
tect of the French Protectorate then being established 
in Morocco. 

Dignified, pious, intelligent, affable, possessed of no 
political experience or ambitions, and apparently 
friendly toward France, Mawlay Yiisuf seemed an ideal 
choice for an office meant by the French Protectorate 
authorities to serve as a legitimating symbol and facade 
for their governance in the country. Under Lyautey’s 
tutalage (1912-25) he would serve this role well: lend- 
ing his prestige as an ‘Alawi sharif to French military 
campaigns against Moroccan resistance to the impo- 
sition of French and Spanish rule, and generally 
remaining publicly co-operative and uncritical of 
France and its Protectorate policies. He was routinely 
associated with the inauguration of a wide range of 
Protectorate initiatives in the areas of government, 
finance, administration, the judiciary, the education sys- 
tem, infrastructure and economic development. 

At the same time, he gradually emerged as a more 
active and interested participant in the creation of a 
revitalised sultanate and government (makhzan [9.v.}) 
that linked traditional forms—embodied especially in 
the person and reign of his father Mawlay al-Hasan 
(r. 1290-1311/1873-94)—and modern innovation rep- 
resented and advocated by France. He took an active 
interest in the reform and encouragement of Islamic 
education, and gave generous royal patronage to the 
repair and construction of mosques, madrasas and other 
public buildings. He effectively opposed French efforts 
to reduce or replace Skarva courts in the country’s 
Berber-speaking areas, and was an increasingly vocal 
opponent of the Protectorate’s ongoing expropriation 
of rural and urban property. Unknown and unpopu- 
lar at first, his travels throughout the country, exten- 
sive publicity and increasing association with the 
development of a modern Morocco that respected and 
preserved religious and cultural traditions, gained for 
him broadening popular acceptance. Recent scholar- 
ship (e.g. Rivet) shows him and his relationship to 
the French Protectorate to be much more complex 
than earlier interpretations have allowed. Though never 
enjoying real power, the sultanate during Mawlay 
Yiisuf’s reign became more than a mere facade lend- 
ing itself uncritically and unawares to the policies of 
the Protectorate authorities. Over the course of time, 
he took on substance sufficient to begin a transition 
from the status of a perplexed and diffident pupil to 
that of respected mentor, perhaps, in some ways, even 
partner, in the governance of the sultanate. 
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Yiisuf died on 22 Djumada I 1346/17 November 
1927 from the effects of uraemia. He was succeeded 
by his third son Muhammad (V) [¢.v.]. 
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AL-ZAMAKHSHARI, Asu *L-KAsim Maumotp B. 
“Umar. 

2. Contributions in the fields of theology, 
exegesis, hadith and adab. 

His father, as imam of the local mosque in 
Zamakhshar, taught him the Kur’an, but since he 
lacked the means to support the further education of 
his son, he wanted him to become a tailor. Yielding 
to his son’s wishes, however, he brought him to the 
capital of Kh’arazm, Djurdjaniyya, which henceforth 
became his permanent home and where he first earned 
his sustenance by copying for a wealthy patron. His 
ambition was a high secretarial career in government. 
For his literary education, he studied first with Aba 
‘Ali al-Hasan b. al-Muzaffar al-Naysabiri (the death 
date of 442/1050 commonly given for him is mis- 
taken, since his son ‘Umar died only in 536/1142), 
the leading man of letters in Kh*arazm at the time, 
and after the arrival there of Abi: Mudar Mahmid 
b. Djarir al-Dabbi al-Isfahani (d. 507/1114), with the 
latter, who became his most influential teacher and 
generous patron. Al-Zamakhshari also visited Bukhara 
to study and hear had?zth. On his way there he fell 
from his mount and broke a leg, which had to be 
amputated and replaced by a wooden substitute. 

In his ambition for a high position in government, 
he first addressed panegyric poems to the famous 
Saldjak vizier Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092 [¢.v.}), 
referring to his teacher Abii Mudar, but his hopes 
were disappointed. Later he travelled widely in 
Khurasan and western Persia, pursuing his scholarly 
interests and addressing similar poems to Saldjik dig- 
nitaries such as Mu’ayyid al-Mulk b. Nizam al-Mulk 
(d. 495/1102) and Mudjir al-Din Abu ’!-Fath al- 
Ardastant and even to the Sultans Muhammad b. 
Malikshah (d. 511/1118) and Sandjar. Although he 
received some monetary rewards for these eulogies, 
he failed to secure any position. This was largely due 
to his open espousal of Mu‘tazili doctrine, which in 
the Saldjik period came increasingly to be viewed as 
heretical. When he fell seriously ill in 512/1118, he 
vowed never again to visit a court or praise a ruler, 
seeking thereby a position, and vowed to:lead an 
ascetic life devoted to religion and teaching. After his 
recovery, he visited Baghdad where he engaged in 
studies and debates with scholars. He assembled with 
the Hanaff jurist Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Damgh4ni and the 
grammarian al-Sharif Hibat Allah b. al-Shadjari. As 


he made the Pilgrimage in that year, he was wel- 
comed by the amir of Mecca, the Sharif ‘Ali b. ‘Isa 
b. Hamza b. Wahhas, a Mu‘tazili Zaydi man of let- 
ters and learning. A close friendship developed between 
the two, and al-Zamakhshari stayed with the amir for 
two years as a greatly honoured guest, during which 
he also visited parts of Arabia and Yemen. Then he 
returned to Djurdjaniyya, where he was honoured in 
this period by the Kh*arazmshahs Muhammad b. 
Aniishtakin (d. 521/1127) and his son Atsiz. A decade 
Jater, he again set out for Mecca and stayed for an 
extended time in Damascus, where he composed eulo- 
gies for the Burid ruler Tadj al-Multik Tughtakin (d. 
526/1131) and his son Shams al-Mulk. He reached 
Mecca for the Pilgrimage in 526/1132 and stayed 
there for three years, again hospitably received by Ibn 
Wahhias, who encouraged him to assemble his diwan 
of poetry and to compose his Kur’4n commentary al- 
Kashshaf. A\-Zamakhshari completed the latter after 
two years in 528/1133. In 533/1138 he made a fur- 
ther trip to Mecca and passed through Baghdad, where 
he visited Abi Manstir Mawhib b. al-Djawaliki [¢.v.], 
a famous man of letters, and received his idjéza. He 
died in Djurdjaniyya on 9 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 538/14 
June 1144 and was buried near the town. On account 
of his prolonged stay in Mecca—he lived there for 
five years and performed the Pilgrimage seven times 
according to his own testimony—he claimed the title 
Djar Allah, under which he remained widely known. 
In his home country he was commonly referred to 
as Fakhr Kh*arazm “the Glory of Kh”arazm”. 
Although of Persian origin, al-Zamakhshari was 
most basically motivated in his scholarship to serve 
and promote the Arabic language. Arabic was in his 
view the most perfect language which God had pre- 
ferrred to all languages as He preferred the Kuran 
and Islam over all scripture and religions (see 1., at 
Vol. XI, 432b-434a). In the work on which his fame 
primarily rests, the Kur’an commentary al-Kashshaf ‘an 
hak@ik al-tanzil, his efforts in explaining the Holy 
Book’s grammatical, lexicographical and rhetorical fea- 
tures, variant readings and the miraculous nature (:‘@az 
{g.v.]} of its beautiful language earned him universal 
admiration. He did so adducing quotations from a 
wide variety of early prose texts, including the tafsir 
of the grammarian al-Zadjdjadj [9.v.] and poetry, 
rather than relying on traditional exegesis. His ration- 
alist Mu‘tazili interpretations, however, provoked criti- 
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cism among traditionalist Sunnis. While some of these 
interpretations were adopted from earlier Muttazili 
exegetes such as Abii Bakr al-Asamm and al-Rummani, 
he also frequently presented views of his own. In con- 
cord with his Mu‘tazili outlook, he emphasised ethi- 
cal and ascetic aspects and denounced Sifi antinomian 
tendencies and belief in miracles of saints, Shu‘tbis 
and the Umayyad caliphs. In legal questions, he occa- 
sionally backed al-Shafi‘t and other positions against 
his own Hanafi school. The popularity of his work 
was in the eastern Muslim world not seriously impaired 
by the attempt of al-Baydawi [g.z.] to furnish an ortho- 
dox counterpart to it in his Anzeér al-tanzil. Opposition 
to his Mu‘tazili tendency was stronger in the Muslim 
West, where the Malikr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al- 
Munayyir (d. 683/1284) wrote a refutation of his 
Mut‘tazilf interpretations entitled K: al-Insaf min al- 
Kashshaf, which is sometimes printed on the margins 
of the Kashshaf- 

In Muttazili theology, al-Zamakhshari was familiar 
with the school doctrine of Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
through the literary transmission of al-Hakim al- 
Djushami [9.v.], which he received from his teacher 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ishak al-Kh”arazmi. In 
addition, he studied the school doctrine of Abu ’l- 
Husayn al-Basri [9.v.], which was first introduced into 
Kh*arazm by his teacher Abi Mudar al-Isfahani, with 
his colleague Rukn al-Din Ibn al-Malahimi. In_ his 
Muttazili creed al-Minhad ft usil al-din he appears 
partly influenced by the doctrine of Abu ’l-Husayn 
al-Basri but generally avoids taking side in the con- 
flict between the two schools. 

In the field of hadith, he composed a large, alpha- 
betically-arranged dictionary of unusual words, al-F@ik 
Si gharib al-hadith. The relevant hadiths are fully quoted 
and explained. In his Mukhtasar al-Muwéfaka bayna ahl 
al-bayt wa ’l-sahéba he abridged the work of the 
Muttazili Zaydi traditionist Abii Sa‘id Isma‘il b. ‘Ali 
al-Sammin al-Razi (d. 443/1051), omitting the isndads. 
The book was intended to demonstrate the concord 
between the family of Muhammad and the major 
Companions (see Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1890). He assem- 
bled biographical data and reports about the virtues 
of the ten Companions whom the Prophet had 
promised paradise in his Ahasa’is al-‘ashara al-kiram al- 
barara. His al-Kashf fi ’l-kir@at al~ashar deals with the 
canonical variant readings of the Kur’an. 

In the field of adab, he collected an extensive dic- 
tionary of Arabic proverbs al-Mustaksa fi amthal al- 
‘Arab which rivalled the Madjma‘ al-amthal of his 
contemporary al-Maydani. Completed in 499/1106, 
it contains 3,461 proverbs alphabetically arranged 
according to their beginnings with explanation of their 
origin and use. His voluminous Rabi al-abrar wa-nusis 
al-akhbar contains extracts from literary and historical 
works arranged according to 92 topics. It was meant 
to be a companion reader to his Kur’an commen- 
tary. His K. al-Amkina wa ‘I-qibal is a small dictionary 
of Arabic geographical names. 

In his own artistic prose works, his predilection was 
for ethical admonition and preaching. His Makamdt, 
also entitled al-Nasa@ih al-kibar, contain fifty makdmat 
{g.v.] in the older meaning of the term, moral exhor- 
tations which he addressed to himself. He composed 
them after his illness in 512/1118 and later added 
his own philological commentary. His Anedk al-dhahab 
or al-Nas@ih al-sighdr consists of 100 pious maxims 
with allusions to the Kur’an, Sunna and proverbial 
expressions. It was dedicated to Ibn Wahhas and the 
people of Mecca. His Nawdabigh al-kalim or al-Kilam al- 
nawabigh is a small collection of apophthegms. A com- 








mentary on it, al-Ni‘am al-sawabigh, was written by al- 
Taftazani [¢.v.]. 

His poetry, collected into his diwan, reflects his tech-. 
nical skill and understanding of the classical tradition 
of Arabic poetry more than an original poetical tal- 
ent. An influence of the poetry of Djarir and _al- 
Mutanabbi is occasionally apparent. He wrote a 
substantial commentary on al-Shanfara’s Lamiyyat al- 
‘Arab, the K. Adjab al-“adjab fi shark Lamuyyat al-‘Arab. 
His al-Kistds al-mustakim ft Um al-ariid is a treatise on 
prosody. 

Bibliography: Sam‘ani, Ansdb, ed. ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar al-Baridi, Beirut 1988, iii, 163-4; 
Andarasbani, Mu‘gam al-siyar, in ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Yati, Fr strat al-Zamakhshari, in RAAD, l\vii (1982), 
365-82; Ibn al-Kifti, Indah al-ruwat, ed. M. Abu 
‘1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1986, iii, 265-72; Yakit, 
Udaba’, vii, 147-51; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
v, 168-74; Mustafa al-Sawi al-Djuwayni, Manhadj 
al-Zamakhsharit fi tafsir al-Kur’an, Cairo 1959; A.M. 
al-Hifi, al-Zamakhshart, Cairo 1966; A. Yiiksel, Al- 
Lamakhshan’s life and a critical edition of his Diwan, 
thesis Durham 1979; S. Schmidtke, A Mu‘azilite 
creed of az-Lamaksart, Stuttgart 1997. 

(W. Mapevunc) 

ZANDAKA [see zinpix]. 

AL-ZANDJANI, ‘Izz at-Din ‘Asp aL-WaHHAB b. 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Kharadji (often given 
as: al-Khazradji) al-Shafi‘i, Abu ’Il-Ma‘ali (/7. in the 
middle of the 7th/13th century), grammarian and 
adib, who ca. 625/1228 wrote a celebrated treatise 
on morphology (sarf [q.v.]), Mabad? al-tasrif or (Kitab) 
al-Tasrif al-Tzzi, extant in numerous mss. and the sub- 
ject of many commentaries, the most popular one 
being that of al-Taftazani (see Bibl.). 

The Kitab al-Tasrif was the third grammatical trea- 
tise (after Ibn al-Hadjib’s Ka@fiya and the Adjurrimiyya) 
to be made available in the West, in an edition and 
two Latin translations, one literal and one idiomatic, 
by the director of the Medici press, J.B. Raymundus 
(Giovanni Battista Raimondi), Kitab al-Tasrif ta’ lif al- 
Shaykh al-Imam, Liber Tasriphi compositio est Senis Alemami, 
traditur in ea compendiosa nota conjugationum verbi Arabici, 
Rome 1610 (see Chr.F. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, 
Halle 1811, 25-7, no. 47). The name of the author 
sometimes appears as al-‘Izzi (see e.g. J. Fiick, Dre 
arabischen Studien in Europa, Leipzig 1955, 56); this seems 
to have arisen from a careless rendition of the title 
as Tasrif al-Izzi rather than al-Tasrif al-TIzzi (the nisba 
refers to the author’s lakab ‘Izz al-Din). In addition 
to other works in the fields of, iter alia, grammar 
and lexicography, al-Zandjani wrote works also in 
adab. One is an anthology of poetic snippets (not entire 
poems) with the title al-Madniin bihi ‘ala ghayr ahlih. It 
deals with the following themes: books, praise, yearn- 
ing, love, congratulations, dirges, complaints and invec- 
tive. An extensive commentary on it was written by 
“Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Kafi b. ‘Abd al-Madijid al- 
“Ubaydi, who finished it in 724/1324. The other book, 
with the title K. Mdiyar al-nuzzar fi ‘uliim al-ashGr, deals 
with prosody and rhetoric. It is divided into three 
parts: metrics (%m al-arid), rhyme taxonomy (“im al- 
kawafi), and rhetoric (tm al-badi‘). This arrangement 
of the poetic disciplines imitates al-Khatib al-Tibrizi’s 
al-kaft fi ‘lartid wa ‘l-kawaft, which likewise contains 
an unexpected section on al-badr (ed. al-Hassani Hasan 
‘Abd Allah, Cairo n.d., 170-204). Interestingly, one 
of his sources is the Had@ik al-sthr fi hak@tk al-shi‘r, 
written in Persian by Rashid al-Din Watwat [q.v.]. 
Knowledge of Persian on the part of al-Zandjani is 
also shown by a line of Persian poetry in al-Madniin 
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(ed. Yahuda, 25). The Afar is often quoted in later 
rhetorical literature. 

Bibliography (N.B. ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Ibrahim 
al-Zandjani is not infrequently confused with his 
father Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [both having 
the lakab ‘Izz al-Din!]): 1. Biographical and bib- 
liographical. Zirikli, AYém, "Damascus 1373-8/ 
1954-9, iv, 330; Brockelmann, I’, 336-7 (‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b. Ibrahim), S I, 497-8 (Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, referring to the same person!); Kahhala, 
i, 57 (Ibrahim, with the al-Tasrif al-‘Izzi attributed 
to him); vi, 216-17 (‘Abd al-Wahhab, author of the 
remaining works mentioned above). 

2. Works. Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani, Sharh 
Mukhtasar_ al-Tasrif al-‘Tzzi fi fann al-sarf; ed. ‘Abd 
al-‘Al Salim Makram, Kuwait 1983; ‘Ubaydi, Sharh 
al-Madniin bihi ‘ala ghayr ahtth, ed. 1.B. Yahuda, Cairo 
1913-15, repr. Beirut and Baghdad n.d. [1993 or 
before] (with a new title-page that omits the name 
of the editor and with omission of the two, Arabic 
and French, prefaces of the editor); ed. Faradj Allah 
Dhaki al-Kurdi, Cairo 1342; K. Miyar al-nuzgar ft 
‘ulitm al-ash‘Gr, ed. Muhammad ‘Ali Rizk al-Khafadji, 
2 vols, Cairo 1991; ed. of Pts. 1-2 by Mahmiid 
Fadjdjal (forthcoming [?], cf. al-Ashkar, introd. to 
Pt. 3, 3, n. 1); ed. of Pt. 3 by ‘Abd al-Mun‘im 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Salam al-Ashkar, Cairo 1416/1995 
(with valuable introd., based in part on Mahmid 
Fadjdjal’s unpublished study and ed. of al-Zandjani, 
al-Kafi fi sharh al-Hadi ti-dhawi ‘l-albab fi tm al-i‘rab, 
doctoral thesis, Kulliyyat al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya, 
Djami‘at al-Azhar 1398/1978). (Eps.) 
aL-ZARKASHI, Aso ‘Asp ALLAH Bapr AL-DIN 

Munammap b. ‘Abd Allah b. Bahadur (or Muhammad 
b. Bahadur b. ‘Abd Allah, according to some), pro- 
lific writer who lived in Mamlik Cairo at a 
time of flourishing intellectual activity. 

Born in Cairo in 745/1344, he studied hadith in 
Damascus with ‘Imad al-Din Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373 
(9.v.]), fikk and usil in Aleppo with Shihab al-Din al- 
Adhra‘i (d. 783/1381; see Brockelmann, S II, 108), 
and Kur’an and /ikh in Cairo with the head of the 
Shafi‘? school in Cairo at the time, Djamél al-Din 
al-Asnawi (d. 772/1370, see Gilliot, Textes arabes anciens 
édités en Egypte au cours des années 1996 & 1999, in 
MIDEO, xxiv [2000], 252, entry no. 135, item 4), as 
well as with Siradj al-Din al-Bulkini (d. 805/1403 
(g.v.]) and ‘Ala’ al-Din Mughultay (d. 762/1361 {g.v.]). 
He died in Cairo on 3 Radjab 794/27 May 1392 
and was buried in the smaller al-Karafa cemetery in 
the area of the tomb of the Amir Baktamur al-Saki. 
He was called al-Zarkashi because he learned embrot- 
dery while he was young; he also became known as 
al-Minhadji because he learned the text of Muhyt 
al-Din al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277 [g.v.]), the Minhad al- 
talibin, by heart. Al-Zarkashi is spoken of as naturally 
reserved, having spent most of his time in his house 
or in the bookstores where he would take copious 
notes in order to avoid spending money to buy books. 

According to the study by Muhammad Abu ’I-Fad] 
Ibrahim, the modern editor of one of al-Zarkashi’s 
more famous works, al-Burhdn fi ‘ulum al-Kur’in (Cairo 
1957, 71972; see i, 5-13, for the biography of al- 
Zarkashi), some 33 works are attributed to him, 23 
of which are apparently still in existence. ‘Abd al- 
Kadir ‘Abd Allah al-‘Ani, the editor of al-Zarkashi’s 
al-Bahr al-muhit ft usual al-fikh (6 vols., Kuwait 1401/ 
1989; see i, 7-19, for the biography of al-Zarkasht), 
manages to increase this total to 46 works, although 
many are attested only by single mentions in histor- 
ical bibliographies. Brockelmann, II, 91-2, S II, 108, 





lists 22 works, all in existence. 

About 14 of al-Zarkashi’s works are available in 
published form today, displaying the broad spectrum 
of his interests. A jurist of the school of al-Shafi‘i, 
al-Zarkashi’s works cover the full range of traditional 
scholarship: hadith, tafsir, fikh, adab and kalam. In fikh, 
al-Zarkashi wrote his summary al-Bahr al-muhit ft usil 
al-ftkh in 777/1376 when he was only 32. Among his 
many other legal works of note is a book on hashish, 
Rahr al-‘arish fi takrim al-hashish, which details the phys- 
ical hazards of hashish consumption and the moral 
effects the substance has, which are deemed to be 
parallel to those associated with wine and intoxication. 
Al-Zarkashi did, however, admit to some of hashish’s 
positive (and legal) anaesthetising abilities. It was the 
use of hashish for enjoyment and pleasure that raised 
the ire of al-Zarkashi, as it did for almost every 
Muslim jurist. 

His achievements have only recently started to be 
properly recognised. He lived at a time of significant 
scholarly activity and his works certainly drew the 
attention of those in the immediate generations there- 
after. His al-Burhan ft ‘uliim al-Kurdn, for example, 
was the first all-encompassing work of its type, only 
to be eclipsed a century later by al-Suyiiti’s a/-Jthan 
ft ‘ulam al-Kuran, even though (or perhaps because) 
al-Suyati benefited from al-Zarkashi’s work in terms 
of providing the structuring and content of his own 
work. In a total of 47 chapters in al-Burhdn, al-Zarkashi 
brings together every major topic related to understand- 
ing the Kur’an, devoting what is essentially a mono- 
graph to each one; he mentions previous authors who 
have treated each subject and compares the opinions 
of the traditionists, the theologians, the exegetes and 
the grammarians on many of the topics. Al-Suyiiti also 
created his own work al-Durar al-muntathara fi ‘l-ahddith 
al-mushtahara (Beirut 1995) on the basis of al-Zarkashi’s 
now lost treatise al-Tadhkira fi ‘l-ahadith al-mushtahira. 

Bibliography: 1. Biographical sources. 
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8 (no. 504); Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina fi a'yan 

al-mi’a_al-thimina, Haydarabad 1348-50, iti, 397-8 
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Textes arabes anciens édités en Egypte au cours de Vannée 

1957, in MIDEO, iv (1957), 223-7, entry no. 18 
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‘Ali, Mabahith al-tashbih ‘ind al-imim Badr al-Din al- 
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The original meaning of zawdj in Classical Arabic 
was “one of a pair or couple” {see 1., at Vol. XI, 
464b). Its dual in a phrase such as zawdjan min al- 
hamaém meant “a pair of pigeons” (i.e. one male, one 
female). Zawd also naturally came to mean “spouse, 
married person” of either gender. Later, a morpho- 
logically marked female form zawdja “wife” was coined, 
as a consequence of which zawd; came to designate 
specifically “husband”. In Modern Standard Arabic, 
as well as the meaning “husband”, zazedj retains the 
original Classical meaning “one of a pair”, but is also 
now used to mean “pair”, as in zawd; min al-hidh@ 
“a pair of shoes”. 

In the major (urban) Arabic dialects of the eastern 
Mediterranean (Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, Beirut), 
the first and third radicals of zawdj became metathe- 
sised (and modified phonetically in well-known ways), 
so that one typically hears gaz (Cairo), 20z (Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Beirut) for both the “pair” and “husband” 
meanings, but the non-metathesised forms for the 
feminine form, e.g. zdga (Cairo), zawze (Damascus) 
“wife”. In rural areas, there is a considerable amount 
of variation between metathesised and non-metathe- 
sised forms, as there is in the phonetic realisation of 
the two consonants. Thus in parts of the Nile valley 
and Delta, zawz, z0z, géz and even gaz “two, (the) 
pair, both” may be heard, as in géz saat “two hours”, 
gaz t-ushhur “two months”, wg-gaz zayyi bad “the pair/the 
two are alike”, hum tz-zawz “both of them”. The use 
of géz, etc. for “two” is reminiscent of the general 
Maghribi form Z%Z “two” (see 2., at Vol. XI, 464b). 

In ‘Irak and Arabia, the non-metathesised forms 
z0d) “pair”; “husband” and zédja “wife” are the nor- 
mal realisations, though these are koiné terms when 
used to refer to marital partners (which in “pure” 
dialect are usually words whose basic meaning is 
“man” and “woman”, e.g. Bahrayn radjdjal/rayyal and 
mara). In some derivatives from this root, metathesised 
forms are also heard among less educated speakers, 
e.g. qawaz “marriage” (Gulf States), instead of zawddy 
and dawwaz “to marry” (Nadjd), instead of zawwad. 

It is interesting to speculate on the reasons for the 
metathesis so widely encountered in this root. One 
possible reason may be a meaning coalescence in the 
dialects, because of a similarity of sound, of the origi- 
nally separate verbs zawwadj “marry, (legitimately) cou- 
ple” (< z-w-d) and djawwaz “to deem or make 
permissible” (< dj-w-z)~-a process which has been 
referred to by Voigt as Wurzelangleichung. There is 
already a similarity in meaning between them, in that 
an imam who “marries” ( yizawwid?) a man to a woman 
thereby makes her “permissible” (yidjawwzzha) to him. 
From this coalescence of sound and meaning may 
have arisen a secondary fusion of other words from 
the same root, such as we see in the vacillation 
between the modern dialectal variants zawdj and dawz, 
which were separate words in Classical Arabic. 
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7: (C. Hotes) 

ZIRI s. ‘ATIYYA bs. ‘Asp ALLAH 8. KHazar, Abii 
Yusuf, Berber chief of the Maghrib whose fate 
was linked, at the end of the 4th/]0th century and 





the beginning of the 5th/11th, on the one hand to 
that of the Aadjib al-Mansiir b. Abr ‘Amir [g.v.] and 
on the other to that of the Maghrawa [9.v.], who 
were caught between the forces of the caliphate of 
Cordova, to the north, and those of the Fatimid 
caliphate and the Zirid principality of Ifrikiya, to the 
east. In fact, following the proclamation of the caliphate 
of Kayrawan, the Maghrawa were compelled by cir- 
cumstances to pay allegiance to one or other of the 
neighbouring powers. 

Ziri b. ‘Atiyya belonged to an illustrious family, 
the Bani Khazar, whose ancestors were already guid- 
ing the Maghrawi confederation at the time of the 
conquest of the Maghrib by the Muslims. In 351/962, 
on the death of his grandfather, Muhammad b. al- 
Khayr b. Muhammad b. Khazar became the leader 
of the Maghrawa. Extending his territory at the 
expense of the Fatimid zone of influence established 
by Djawhar [g.v.], the new chieftain established a 
short-lived Maghrawi state in the central Maghrib, 
within the orbit of the Umayyad caliphate of Cor- 
dova. But in 360/971, the Fatimid governor of Ifrikiya, 
Buluggin b. Ziri [g.v.] defeated, close to Tlemcen, the 
Maghrawa and the Zanata. From this date onwards, 
the history of these tribes, which had formerly estab- 
lished a confederation, is closely linked with the his- 
tory of what is now Morocco, where the different 
princes of the family of the Bani Khazar created 
three states, around the cities of Fas, Sidjilmasa and 
Aghmat. Among these Maghrawi amirs who went in 
search of new territories in the far Maghrib were 
Ziri b. ‘Atiyya and his brother Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya. 
Theoretically dependent on the caliph of Cordova, 
the two brothers deferred sometimes to the authority 
of the Umayyad caliph in the region, and sometimes 
to that of his chamberlain, Ibn Abr ‘Amir. 

Towards 365/975-6, Muhammad b. al-Khayr b. 
Muhammad seems to have lost control of the north- 
ern group of Maghrawi Moroccans. In fact, at this 
time Ziri and Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya were in the entourage 
of the Umayyad governor of the Maghrib, the gen- 
eral Dja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Hamdiin, appointed by the 
caliph al-Hakam II. The Maghrib served at this time 
as a source for the provision of fighters in the strug- 
gle against the Iberian Christians. The Maghrawa, the 
leadership of whom had just been taken over by Ziri 
and Mukatil, and the Bani [fran [g.v.], commanded 
by Yaddu b. Ya‘la, supported this policy and sup- 
plied horsemen to al-Andalus. 

The news of the death of the Umayyad caliph al- 
Hakam II arrived in North Africa just as negotiations 
were in progress between Dja‘far b. Hamdiin, Yaddu 
b. Ya‘la, Zirt b. ‘Atiyya and his brother Mukatil. The 
minority of Hisham II, leading to the accession of 
the Addjib Ibn Abi ‘Amir (366-71/976-81), percepti- 
bly modified the traditional policies of Cordova in 
this region. In fact, al-Mansir played on the rivalries 
between the Zanata chiefs; in 376/986, he sent a new 
governor-general to the Maghrib, Hasan b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-Wadiid al-Sulami, who moved his head- 
quarters from Sabta to Fas. On the orders of al- 
Mansir, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wadid overtly favoured the 
Maghrawa to the detriment of the other Zanata chiefs 
and especially the Ifranid Yaddu b. Ya‘la, known for 
his rebellious tendencies. When Mukatil died in 
378/988, Ziri took over the leadership of the 
Maghrawa and became the sole interlocutor of the 
Cordovan power. 

In 379/989, for example, al-Mansir invited Zirt 
to pay an official visit to Cordova. The latter brought 
with him numerous recruits for al-Manstir’s armies, 
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who were incorporated into the regular army. He was 
received in princely style and was awarded on this 
occasion the title of vizier. On his return to the 
Maghrib, Ziri seems to have demonstrated some inde- 
pendence towards the ‘Amirid master of Cordova, 
founding in the north of Morocco a principality with 
Fas as its capital. Seeking the support of the Ifranid, 
al-Mansiir made overtures of Yaddu b. Ya‘la which 
the latter rejected, moving openly into dissidence. The 
reaction of al-Mansir was immediate: Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wadiid received the order to call upon Ziri b. ‘Atiyya 
to subdue Yaddu. On 18 Muharram 381/6 April 991, 
on the banks of the Wadi Moulouya, an encounter 
took place in the course of which Yaddu b. Ya‘la 
crushed the Cordovan army and the Maghrawi 
reinforcements. 

For Umayyad policy in the Maghrib, this consti- 
tuted a serious reverse, temporarily alleviated by the 
unexpected support of a Sanhadji prince of Ifrikiya. 
In fact, the paternal uncle of the Zirid king al-Mansir 
b. Buluggin, Abu ’l-Bahar b. Ziri, rebelled against 
the Kayrawan government and declared himself for 
that of Cordova. According to certain authors, this 
allegiance was short-lived and Zirt b. ‘Atiyya attacked 
Abu ’I-Bahar who took refuge first at Ceuta, in 
Shawwal 382/end of 992, and then, after being rec- 
onciled with his relatives, in Ifrikiya; Zirt took over 
all his domains and announced his victory, in 381/391, 
to al-Mansiir, who invited him to pay a second visit. 
Arriving at Cordova in 382/992, Zirt brought numer- 
ous presents with him on this occasion, as recorded 
by the sources (although they are sometimes attrib- 
uted to a diplomatic mission sent by Ziri in 384/ 
November 994): 200 racehorses, some 20 of them 
with a documented pedigree, camels, weapons and 
shields of antelope hide (amt), a parrot, a gigantic 
panther and a giraffe, which died en route and was 
stuffed, all these last for the menagerie of the Caliph’s 
palace. On his return to the Maghrib, Ziri learned 
that the Ifranid Yaddu b. Ya‘la had taken possession 
of Fas. After a bloody battle, Ziri regained his throne 
and sent Yaddu’s head to al-Mansiir. 

No doubt finding the location of Fas too remote 
in relation to the assemblage of regions which recog- 
nised his authority, in 383/994 Ziri founded the town 
of Oujda (Wadjda [¢.v.]), on the border between 
Morocco and what is now Algeria, with the aim of 
establishing his court and his household garrison there. 
Subsequently, relations with Cordova deteriorated. The 
precise reasons for the conflict between Ziri and al- 
Mansir are not known, but it is possible that Zirt 
had emerged as the champion of Hisham II in his 
claims against al-Mansir: in 388/998, his battle cry 
(shi‘Gr| was y@ Hisham ya Mansiir, while that of the 
‘Amirids was only y@ Mansir (Lévi-Provengal, Fragments, 
29). In 386/997, al-Mansiir sent troops to the Maghrib 
to intimidate Ziri, who affirmed his independence 
without going so far as to repudiate overtly his oath 
of fealty to Hisham II. In Shawwal 387/October 997, 
al-Mansir deprived him of his title of vizier and sent 
against him one of his best generals, the former slave 
Wadih, who commanded the middle march of al- 
Andalus (al-thaghr al-awsat). In Tangier, the latter 
received the allegiance of numerous local chiefs who 
came to rally beneath his banner. Then he set out 
with all these forces to attack Zirl, who had taken 
up positions in a mountainous region of northern 
Morocco, the Djabal Habib (Ibn Khaldiin, Histoire des 
Berbéres, iti, 244). 

As a first step, Wadih took possession of Arcila on 








the Adantic and of Nakir on the Mediterranean. In 
Radjab 388/July 998, he succeeded in surprising the 
bulk of Ziri’s forces in a mountain pass and inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Maghrawa. Some weeks later, 
wanting to reap the rewards of victory, al-Mansir 
sent his own son ‘Abd al-Malik with fresh reinforce- 
ments. ‘Abd al-Malik joined forces with Wadih and 
then both of them marched against Ziri. The second 
encounter, which took place on 19 Shawwal 388/13 
October 998, was at first indecisive. But Ziri’s army, 
on hearing that its leader had been severely wounded, 
disintegrated; forced into flight, Zirt abandoned his 
camp and his wealth to the Cordovans. 

Having tried in vain to take refuge in Fas, where 
his wives and children were, Zirt took the Sahara 
road. In fact, the town refused to open its gates to 
him and it was occupied by ‘Abd al-Malik. Having 
barely recovered from his injuries, Ziri refrained from 
attempting anything in the north of Morocco, which 
was strongly held by the Umayyad army. But taking 
advantage of the death of Zirid king al-Mansir b. 
Buluggin and the quarrels between the fatter’s son 
and successor, Badis, and his great-uncles Maksan and 
Zawi, Zirl b. ‘Atiyya laid siege to Tahart, which he 
took in 388/998. Then he successively conquered the 
Sanhadji centres of Tlemcen, Chélif, Ténés and al- 
Masila, where he had the prayer celebrated in the 
name of the Umayyad caliph Hisham II and his hadjib 
al-Mansir, whose pardon he sought, asking to have his 
former prerogatives reinstated. His appeal was accepted. 

In 391/1001, Zirt laid siege to Ashir [g.v.J, the 
capital of the Sanhadja, but his state of health obliged 
him to raise the siege after a month, and he died 
shortly afterwards. On the death of Ziri, his son, al- 
Mu‘izz, took his place at the head of the federation 
of Maghrawa, and declared himself the loyal vassal 
of Cordova, continuing the struggle against the 
Sanhadja until the death of al-Mansir. A little later, 
al-Mu‘izz asked the new hddjib, ‘Abd al-Malik, to 
award him an official investiture. A letter of ‘Abd al- 
Malik dated Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 396/August 1006, the text 
of which has been preserved ({[bn Khaldin, Berbéres, 
iii, 248-50, and al-Warrak, Fragments historiques sur les 
Berbéres, 40-1) is addressed to the inhabitants of Fas, 
inviting them to recognise al-Mu‘izz b. ‘Attyya as gov- 
ermor of the whole Maghrib, with the exception of 
the territory of Sidjilmasa, the personal fief of Wantdin 
b. Khazrin b. Falfil. The rest of the reign of al- 
Mu‘izz was turbulent, but on his death in 417/1026, 
the general revolt of al-Andalus smashed once and 
for all the ties which for almost a century had linked 
the Zanata North African bloc with the Umayyads 
of Cordova. The fortunes of the Zanata [¢.v.] declined 
in the Maghrib, before the increasing power of the 
Almoravids, who relied for support on the Sanhadja 
tribes. 
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